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HINTS UPON THE CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS AND BOOK CASES. 

Thb following artide was prepared by an intelligent German gentle- 
man, who has paid much attention to the subject of Libraries. We 
commend to our readers the 
valuable suggestions he has 
made, aili the interesting 
facts he has stated : 

Architects intrusted with 
the structure of public build- 
ings, generally think it of 
greater importance to give 
the exterior a splendid ap- 
pearance, than to combine 
convenience and comfort in 
the interior. A church, how- 
ever beautiful its front, how- 
ever harmonious the propor- 
tions of the interior may be, 
is constructed improperly if 
the congregation or the larger 
portion of it, cannot catch die 
sermon of tho preacher. A cathedral or church, even should it be 
.built in thie purest and noblest style, answers very badly the purpose 
for which it is intended if those present are not enabled to spe and hea 
well in all parts of the house. Unfortunately, architects endeavor too 
frequently to make their names celebrated by commanding facades, 
put up according to the rules of architecture, while they care very 
little about the purpose for which the edifice is appointed. On the 
other hand, a librarian knows generally very litUe about regular arch- 
itectural beauty, even though he may pride himself upon the diligent 
■tudy of RuBkiii*a tminent works; bat ht ought to undtrstand well 




how to make the best use of room, and must be thoroughly acqoftinied 
with the most convenient arrangements for his books. 

In contemplating the erection of an edifice for a librtry, itis aitti 
necessary to consider the means of protection from the dangers of fire 
and water, and other destructive influences; the choice of a site re 
mote from a noisy or dangerous neighborhood, such as that of theatrei^ 
factories, &c, but notwithstanding, eonvemently situated for the visit- 
ors of the library ; a regard to the wisest use of room, as well atf to 
the comfortable and elegant arrangement of the interior ; and flnaUy, 
the possibility of an enlargement, if i^ should become necessary. 

The plan ol heating rooms with warmed air and lightsng them witii 
gas, is probably the beftt known and most approved, hi consequence <M 
Its efficiency, and the almost entire annfhUadon of the dangers of fire. 
For these reasons it is the b^t method to be adopted in a poblio 
library. 

Economy in the use of rocm is one of the most esieotial requfdtM 

in an edifice destined for a coUection of bookf . Ilie apartments ahotiUl 

either only be so high that the top shelves are easUy aooessiUe ^y A 

Ught and transportable ladder, or be crowned with gaUeries, on wftich 

cases for books may be placed. . . «. 

In some of the En rop ee a 

lit>rarie8 and reading rooms^ 
skylights with panes of muff- 
kid glasshave been introdaced 
with ^rent gacoesi. lUtj 
admit light enough, axKd at 
the same -time i^rd protec* 
tion Mm the dauling rayi 
of the sun. Tho most safta* 
ble form for a library Mom 
seetns to be a long and wldo 
saloon, well lighted from a« 
bove or both sides. 

The bo6k^ shelveg shotiM bo 
fixed either to tho walla or 
if tho room does Boi admit of 
it, they shoold form smifi )%^ 
cesses like those annezcfd im 
this and the next |M^: 

A. Entrance. 

B. Principal Desk. 

0. Desk of Librarian. 

D. <« •• Assistant I^bsuHan. 

E. *' <* Junior librarian. 

F. Railing. 

G. Book-3hdve9| or recesaao. 
H. Doors in the railing. 

Besides the room destmed for the library itself; there onght to bo a 
reading-room and lomo other amallor apartmoBta II ^ 
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a comfortable position, 
low or too high, or 



To bo uncom- 
shaking tables, 







proTe advantageous to have 
closet adjoining the reading- 
room for a wardrobe, for 
which a keeper might be 
hired with a small salary, or 
any one might obtain the use 
of this wardrobe, by the pay- 
ment, in large towns, of one or 
two cents, every time, as is 
done, for instance in Paris. 

The adfantage of having 
the reading-room separated 
ih)m the library Is very great 
The room can be made more a- 
tfreeable if not united with the 
Sbrary, so that the readers 
will not be interrupted con- 
gtantly by the noise of comers 
and goers. 

There are very few persons 
who have not found that every 
mexital labor becomes easier, 
where the body is placed in 
fortaUy seatea before too 
with cold feet and facing 
the light, are the causes 
of very disagreeable distrac- 
UoDS. On the other hand the 
mind becomes animated and 
prolific when the body is at 
ease. The addition of writing- 
desks to the usual tables 
would undoubtedly give great 
salififiiction to all visitors of 
the reading room. 

In a public library, it is es- 
sentially necessary that the 
books and the officers em- 
ployed should be separated 
Irom the visitors, by a railing 
(see the plan), which might 
be the continuation of a desk 
in the form of a semicircle, on 
which the latest publications 
might be placed for the in- 
gpection of roemberp, Just as 
they usually are now in large public libraries. 

The height between the shelves depends of course on the nu of the 
books, which are to be placed upon them. 

The usual measure for folios is 16 by IS inches. 
Quartos, 10 by 11 " 
Octovos, 8 «* 

Duodecimos, 7 " 

And then there will alwajrs be room enough to take the books out 
without rubbing them against the boards. The shelves should at 
least be 15 inches wide, to admit of a sufficient circulation of air. 

Perhaps the most co/iveniently arranged and latest built library on 
the Continent of Europe, at present, is the Libraire de St Genevieve 
at Paria The Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, Abbot of the Genofains, 
enlai^^ the library, which is that of the old Abbey of St Genevieve, 
considerably by his donations. Situated near the theological, 



medical, and law collegeh, it 
has been enriched by works 
auxiliary to the study of the 
Hludents, who in large num- 
bers* inhabit the neighbour- 
hood. It contains about 
250,000 printed volumes, and 
3,000 manuscripts, of which 
a well arranged ticket cata- 
logue {i, «., the titles of the 
books written on slips of pa- 
per, and put in an alphabeti- 
cal order) exists. The library 
is open from 10 a. m. to 8 p.m., 
and from 6 to 10 p.m , except 
Sundays and holidays; it is 
lighted with gas, (proceeding 
from pipes in the shape of 
chandeliers fixed on the ta- 
bles. In winter the whole 
building is heated by furnaces 
in the cellars. 

The structure itself is well deserving of a more detailed description. 

The whole of the groundfloor is divided by the large and beautiful 

entrance and staircase, on one 
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si'le of which there is the room 
for the preservation and use of 
the manuscripts, illustrated 
works,engravings, rare books 
and typographical curiosities, 
which are all kept in cases 
with glass doors ; on* the 
other side several smaller 
rooms occupy the remainder 
of the floor. Ascending the 
spacious and commodious 
staircase, which is ornament- 
ed with the statues of tho 
heroes of French literature, ; 
we arrive at the first floor , 
which is reserved entirely for 
the largfc saloon comprising 
the librflr and reading room. 
The design annexed may per- ■ 
haps supply an idea of the 
interior arrangements. 
■ A. Entrance. 

B. Seat of the Overseer, who does not allow a person to go out with 
a book, without a written permission. 

C. Desk of the cmployds de reserche (those who refer to the cata- 
logues), the Librarian and his first assistant The latter directs tho 
visitors to the difierent departments, superintended by his colleagues, 
who are seated at their desks at 

D. And who have to give out the books asked for. 

R Book-shelves, which are not accessible because of the railing F, 
which runs around all the walls and uprights. G. Table. 

In this library, books are not allowed to go out but in cases of ne- 
cessity, and then the person who takes them has to give a receipt, 
returned to him when the volumes arc brought back. 

The further prosecution of the preceding ideas of the structure of 
the building for a library, according to the claims of our times, ought 
of course to be left 1o practical architects. 



What a Scotchman mat Become. — At a meeting held in Edinburgh 
recently, to obtain political **jastK6 for Scotland,*' Sir A. Alison, the 
historian, related the following anecdote : — 

"€Jentlemen, one very curious thine occurred to show how Scotch- 
i^en do rise all the world over, and wiUi this anecdote I will conclude. 
Marshal Keith had the command of the Austrian army, which long 
combated the Turkish forces on the Danube, under the Grand Vizier, 
and after a long and bloody combat, the two generals came to a con- 
ference together. The Grand Vizier came mounted on a camel with 
all the pomp of eastern magnificence. The Scotch Marshall Keith, 
from the neighborhood of Turriff in Aberdeenshire, at the head of the 
Austrian troops, had a long conference, and, after the conference, tho 
Turkish Grand Vizier said to Marshal Keith that he would like to 
speak a few words in private to him in his tent, and he begged that no 
one should accompany him. Marshal Keith accordingly went in, and 
the moment they entered, and when the conference in the tent was 
dosed, the Grand Vizier threw off his turban, tore off his beard, and 
mnnine to Mashal Keith said, * On, Johnnie, foo's a* wi' ye, man.* 
(bond laughter.) And he then discovered that the Grand Vizier of 



Turkey was an old school companion of his own, who had disap- 
peared thirty years before from a parish school near Methlie. (Laugh- 
ter.)— ik^/wZ^ paper. 

Sorrow and Resignation. — The very things which touch us the 
most sensibly, are those which we should be the most reluctant to 
forget The noble mansion is most distinguished by the beautiful 
images which it retains of beings past away ; and so is the noble mind. 
The damps of autumn sink into the leaves, and prepare them for the 
necessity of their fall ; and thus insensibly are we, as years clo§e around 
us, detached from our tenacity of life by the gentle pressure of re- 
corded sorrows. When the clasping of hands so lately linked, hath 
ceased ; when youth, and comeliness, and pleasantry are departed,— 
Who would desire to spend the following djyr 
Among tho extinguished lamps, the faded wreaths. 
The dust and desolation left behind P 
But whether we desire or not, we must submit He who hath ap- 
pointed our days, hath placed their contents withiif them, and our 
efforts can neither cast them out nor change their quality.— /M. 
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CANADA. 

monthly summary. 
Examination at the Hamilton Central School. 
At the Examination, tlie progress of the ^cliolars was considered, by 
those who were especially competent to form an opinion upon the subject, 
as unusually great, and such as to entitle Mr. Sangster, and the other 
teachers of the school, to the highest praise. The examinations upon the 
several branches of knowledge were of deep interest, and productive of 
much pleasure, from the ready answers which were almost uniformly given 
to questions which, to us of the older day, would seem too abstruse for im- 
mediate reply. But, apart from all this, and constituting a higher ground 
of gratificadon, is the consideration of the results of what is termed the new 
syftem. It is, when the exhibition of yesterday is compared with the com- 
mon-school teaching of a former day, that the subject becomes one of 
overwhelming interest. It is scarcely necessary to refer to the state of 
education in our former sectional schook — the remembrance of them is 
painful — to visit them was repulsive. In saying this, we would not desire 
to censure the teachers of those days, or the scholars, or the parents ; the 
error was not wholly in the one or in the other, but it was in the toui 
ensemble^ — in other words, in the system. At the Central School, on the 
other hand, were to be seen, as we have said, a mass of children, of almost 
all ages, of all ranks, and of both sexes, all under perfect discipline, clean 
and tidy in their persons, and their countenances beaming with happiness 
and intelligence. If the gratification of the examinations went do farther 
than in the witnessing of twelve hundred children happy — if the only plea- 
surable feeling were those to be derived from the survey of the coun- 
tenances of happy mothers, and gratified relatives, listening to the apt replies 
of those in whom they were taking each an individual interest — if these 
constituted the sole source of pleasure, there was much to cause a 
heavenly-minded satisfaction in the heart of the benevolent; but, such a 
heart could not stop at this point ; the philanthropist would reflect upon 
the events of a future day : he would picture to himself these well-diaciplined 
intelligent and' happy children converted into the men and women of a 
future generation ; he would remember, as was well observedby Mr. Sangs- 
ter, the excellent Principal of the school, that the children of to-day will 
be the Divines, the Statesmen, the Lawyers, or the domestic and useful 
mothers and wives of a future era ; that they, and such as they, will consti- 
tute the Canadians of the next generation; and, reflecting on all this, the 
benevolent observer would rejoice more than words could speak, or the 
pen define, that he lived in a day when education had ceased to be a drudge 
and a terror to the recipient, and a heavy task to the teacher, and had 
become a labor of love— or mutual source of satisfaction. Those who 
witnessed these examinations will heartily respond to these sentiments, and 
will pray that tie blessings of such an educafion as that of our Central 
School, may be diffused throughout the length and breadth of our land ; nor 
will they fail to pity those whose absorbing attention to business, whoee 
never ceasing interest in themselves and thdr own affairs, have deprived 
them, by their absence from these examinations, of an opportunity of en- 
larging their minds, and of opening their hearts to something better than 
their counting houses and Ledgers. — ^Communieaied to the *^ JSpeeiator,^^ 



School Examinations in Bellkyillk. 
The Bastings Chronicle in reporting the recent Examinations, thus remarks: 
— " These Examinations were a complete triumph in favour of Free Schoob. 
The attendance which they drew is, we think, a strong indication that the 
alMinportant subject of educating the rising generation is attracting the 
attention of the public, especially the parents, who evidently feel the neces- 
«ty of having their children educated ; they are convinced that if they are 
to keep pace with the spirit of the age, they must be educated. If the 
children of this town remain in ignorance, the fault must rest with their 
parents and guardians, as our Schools are free, and under the charge of 
excellent Teachers. At the Examinations the audience was addressed on 
the several evenings by Geo. Benjamin Esq., Dr. Hope, Rev. Mr. Gregg, 
and J. D. Pringle, in a very effective manner. Dr. Hope entered very 
minutely into the subject of Free Schools, giving a very accurate detail of 
the progress of the schools during the past year, and referred particularly to 
the attendance of children, as well as the expenses Incurred in the suppoit 



of our common schools ; be said that those statements were obtained from 
the School Trustees, and which lie believed was in the main correct ; though 
there might be a few small accounts to be added, they wonld not materially 
affect these statements. It is satisfactory to know that the amount nused 
for each child of school age in 1852, in the State of Massachusetts, $4 7 lets, 
showing a balance in our fiivor of $2 62ct8, when compared with the follow- 
ing statements : — 

Probable number of children of School age, 1400 

Number registered at public Schools, including separate School^ 1867 

Do. do. Grammar School, . 90 

Do. do. Private Schools, 64 

Total registered as attending School, 1501 

Actual daily attendance at Common schools including separate 
Srhool, and estimating according to the legal average attendance 
when the schools were supported by rate-bill, viz., that those who 
attend one third of a quarter shall be charged for ttooMtrcif we 

have , ,.*•., 760 

Daily average attendance at the four public Schools under the 
charge of the Board of School Trustees, according to the 

above estimate 690 

The value of School property belonging to the School Trustees, . £2200 
For £1500 of which the Town pays eight per oent, interest . . • 120 
Do. £700, say six per cent, 42 

£162 
Amount of teachers' salaries (allowing £100 for the Teachers of 

separate School,) and other incidental expenses . £717 10 

Deduct School grant, * 112 10 £606 

£767 

Amount raised per child of school age, lOs. ll-|d. 

Do. do. registered attendance including separate School, . . • 11 8} 
Do. do. legal average attendance, including separate school, . . 20 8 
Do. legal average attendance at four public Schools under charge of 

the Board of School Trustees, 22 7 

When we take into consideration that we have the best School bouses , 
amply supplied with every requisite to assist the Teachers in communieating 
instruction, and that each School has a Teacher receiving £100 and an 
Assistant at £50, we think the Trustees must have conducted the Schooll 
with the most rigid economy. 



VNmERsrrT collboe, Toronto. 

The graduates and students of University College have lately organized a 
Literary and Scientific Society, under the patronage of the College CouncU, 
similar to associations already existing in universities in Enghuid and the 
United States. The President and professors are, ex qfieio^ patrons of the 
society, and control its decisions and management The following oiBcera 
have been elected for the present academical year: — President — Adam 
Crooks, M.A., B.C.L. ; Viee Presidents— W, W. Baldwin and G. E. Eng- 
lish ; 8ecretary-~lSt, M. A. -Crombie ; Treasurer — J. E. Sanderson ; Council 
— Edward Blake, B.A., and James Brown, B.A, from the graduates, and 
Thomas Hod gins and Charles J. Macgregor, from the students. Dr. Wilson* 
Professor of English Literature, delivered the opening address of the sodety, 
before the [Srofessors and students, on the 8rd instant. 



Chatham Grammar School. — The Western Planet states that "the con- 
tract for the erection of a grammar school, at a cost of $3,000, is already 
gfVen out; and the building will be completed early next summer. Chatham 
will, ere long, have nothing to complain of in point oi public buildings.*' 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

MONTBLT SUMMARY. 

The Earl of Eglinton has been elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 

after a sharp contest with Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate Sir 

Edward Bulwer Lytton has been unanimously elected to the office of 
Honorary President of the Associated Societies of the University of Edin- 
burgh . . .The success of the system of education pursued in the Queen's 
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OoUege, at Cork, was endorsed in the following manner, a few days since, 
by Sir B. Kane, on tbe occasion of the distribution of prizes to the stu- 
dents : — " We hare had, pursuing their studies together in this college, in 
each year, some one hundred and fifty young men, of Tarions social con- 
ditions, of various degrees of intellectual capacity, and of Tarious forms of 
belief^ and there has not occurred among those masses of students a aingle 
inttanee of wmiroverty or eolUion; not m a single ease baa it been 
neeeisary to apply those rules of disdpiice wisely prorided by our statutes 
Ibr the repression of serious irregularity of conduct ; and in the higher 
nsponsibilities of morality and religion, I belieye I may appeal to the 
ivrerend gentlemen, who, being oi&cially conected with this college, have 
fikToored me with the expression of their riews, and who consider 
the conduct of the students in those regards to merit their full 
approval. . . .The Bev. Professor Maurice has been dismissed by the Council 
of King^ College, London, for unsoundness of religious doctrine, as exhibited 
in his definition of the word '* Eternal** He is determined to test their prero- 
gatfye in the courts of law. His Chair has been filled by the Rev. Dr. UoCaul, 
brother to Dr. HcCaul of this city. . .The death of the Rev. J. S Grover, A.M. 
Yice-Frovoat of Eton College is announced. . . .The Emperor of Austria has 
issued a decree directing that, from the first of January, 1854, public 
iuitruction shall be given exclusively in the German language in all the state 
dollecM of Hungary. At present the professors in these colleges give their 
itiftniction in Latin, Hungarian and German. . . .The correspondent of an 
lilglish paper thus refers to the state of education in the Island of Corsica, 
Hie birth-place of Napoleon :-'* Education has made but little progress among 
the peasantry. Eveiy village is supposed to have its schoolmaster, salaried 
by government, but in many instances his residence and labours are restrict- 
ed to a few short months; for the children pass their days in the forests, 
with theur flocks. In the towns, matters are on a better footing. Bastia 
and AJacdo have their classical establishments, as well as elementary 
■ehools. These are almost exclusively in the hands of the JV^st tU la 
Doelfine OhretietmsJ^ 



UNITED STATES. 



IfOHTHLT SirinUTT. 

Ata recent convention of classioal teachers at Albany, N. T., the following 
resolutions among others were passed: — ** Becommending to academies 
a proportionate advancement in the standard of requirements. A hearty 
approval of fVee education. In &vor of the effort to separate the office of 
Secretaay of State from Superintendent of Common Schools. For teachers' 
department in academies. For the maintenance of the Normal School. 
Opposed to sectarian division of school moneys. And favourable to increased 
iqipropriations in aid of colleges, academies and common schools. 

▲ college has been estabUahed among tke Qermans in North Obrolina, 
aJM Catawba College. 

▲ tfOBLI IN8TA5CB OV LIBKEALITT. 

The Bev.Dr. Nott,whofor fifty years has presided over Union College, N.Y., 

Ims made donations to that institution to tho amount of six hundred thou- 

■and dollars. The following are the endowments. The several sums are to 

form a perpetual fund, the income only being used for the various purposes:— 

For the establishment of nine profiBssoiahips, $16000 each per 

annum • .$226,000 

Sx assistant profSessorships or tutorships, at $600 per annum . 60,000 

Observatory 20,000 

8ixty«e!ght auxiliary scholanhips 60,000 

Fifty prise scholarships for under graduates . .' 60,000 

Nine prize fellowships for graduates, $800 eaeh per annum . . 46,000 

Cemetery and pleasure grounds 20,000 

Philosophical mathematical and chemical apparatus .... 10,000 

Text-books 6,000 

Sdentiflo, clasdeal, philosophical, theological, medical, and Uw 

books 80,000 

Cabinet oft geological specimens 5^000 

Historical medals, coins, maps, paintings and other historical 

memorials 5^000 

Lectures on the dangers and duties of youth, especially students ; 
the development and preservation of the physical, intellectual 
and moral constitution of man ; preservation of health, and on 
ihcUwsoflife 10,000 



To meet taxes, liens, assessments, incumbrances, insurance and 
compensation to visitors, and to make up any deficiencies 
in the income of any of preceding principal sums, so as to 
secure the attainment of the o^jects and purposes designed . 76,000 

$610,000 

There are to be five visitors apnointed, charged withi the duty of acting 
in connection with the trustees, and seeing that these trusts are lUthfully 
carried out. 

PBOoasss or bduoation and libiuriks in thx statb or nsw toxx. 

His Exeelleuey, Governor Seymour in his annual address to the Legislature 
of N. T. states, that the School fund of the State in September last, was 
$2,882,281, being an increase over the previous year of $28,72*7. For the 
present year the Superintendent has appropriated $1,101,240 of which 
$800,000 will be raised by direct taxation. The following important fiacts 
are stated: 

The number of schools in 1862 was 11,684. 

1851. 1862. 

Whole number of children taught in 

district scho lis 862,607 866,936 

Number attending private schools . . 81,767 86,844 

Number attending colored schools ... 4,416 1,680 

Average nnmber of months that 
schools were taught in the districta 
by duly qualified teachers 7 7-16 7 0-10 

No. of volumes in district Ubnries. . . 1,670,181 / 1,604,210 

Amount paid for teachers' wages $1,688,816.00 $1,081,870.00 

Amount paid for district Ubraries . . . 00,670.60 40,400.89 

Total amoont expended for common 

schools 2,240,814.02 2,460,248.62 

«« The office of the teacher,** says Governor Seymour, '* is held in much 
greater esteem than it waa a lew years since. The inflaenoe of the Normal 
School is felt throughout the SUte, as it furnishes an increasing body of 
teachers whose superior acquirements and competency have shown the great 
sdvantages of well educated and thoroughly prepared instmctora.*' Sug- 
gestions have sometimes been made that the duties of the SoperinteAdent 
of Educatton should be added to those of the Provincial Secretary; the 
example of New York, befaig quoted as a precedent. Governor Seymour 
i^commends exactiy the opposite course ; the disuniting of the two offices. 
The establishment of sdiolarshipi in the higher educational institutions is 
reeommended. The education of idiots in a separate asyhim is said to have 
produced satisfactory results. 



|ttemi| iti 3nrnttfir ^tAti^mt. 

MONTHLY SITMMABT. 

The Boyal Observatory at Brussels has Just been placed in electric com- 
munication with the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, for the purpose of 
facilitating the determination in a direct manner of the difference of lon- 
gitude between the two establishments. This operation is one of extreme 
delicacy, as well as of great importance to geodesy. The electric commu- 
nication is made in such a manner that evejy oscillation ef the pendulum 
at Brussels will be represented wtth accuracy at Greenwich, and vice vena* 

Lady Nicholas Harris, for her husband^s literary services, has received 

a pension of £100 a year from the Queen. The Queen and FHnce Albert 
have signified their intention of subscribing £100 towards the erection of a 
monument at Grantham to the memory of the great Sir Isaac Newton.*— 
The deatii of OapUin Warner, famous for his " long range" in gunnery is 
announced. The secret is stated to bo left in his papers, and is now the pro- 
perty of his widow. The Select Committee on English Parliamentary 

papers recommend the distribution, postage free, to mechanics institutes 
and similar bodies, of such Parliamentary papers as may be considered 

most suitable in the circumstances of the locality. There are thirty-four 

newspapers in the Ottoman Empire, as follows : — Constantinople itself has 
thirteen papers, Smyrna six, and Alexandria one. Servia is rich m its 
periodical press, having eight papers, while Wallachia and Moldavia jointij 
have only four.— —Letters fi^m Naples announce that another ancient 
town has been discovered several feet under ground, between Acemo and 
ScafTari. It is stated that it does not resemble Herculaneum or Pompeii in 
any respect— —A project is on foot to establiih an Institute of Science 
and Art in Birmingham in England, to consist of two departme&Ui— one 
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a general department, the other eehoola of indnatrial science. Under the 
former head irUl be embraced— let, the literal y branch, compriiing general 
and reference libraries, reading-roouia^ accommodation, as far as may be 
practicable, for the literary societies of the town, and lectures on subjects 
kindred to this branch ; 2nd, museums ; Sixi, a collection of mining records ; 
4th, lectures on general scientific subjects ; 6th, periodical meetings for 
the reading and discussion of original communications, upon the plan of 
the sections of the British Association ; and 6th, a gallery of fine arts for 
reception of examples of painting and sculpture. The schools are intended 
to give systematic iustructioos iu chemistry as applied to the Tarions man- 
ufactures and agriculture; mechanics, metiillurgy, mineralogy, and geology, 

yentilation of mines, and mining, engiucering, &c. It is intended to 

send out another arctic expedition in the summer of 1 854. The object of 
the expedition will be to endeavour to make a passage into the polar sea, 

to the nartk-eatt of Spitzbergen—qmie a new route. The King of 

Bavaria, at his last birth-day, instituted a new order, called ** the Order of 
Maximilian of the Arts and Sciences.** The decorations of the order have 

been already sent to several learned men and artists. A Russian Savant, 

M. Jaoobi, has invented an apparatus for employing electricity in attackiog 
whales. By means of it, several successive shocks can be given to the 
large leviathan, audit is assumed that it will thereby be rendered powerless. 
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LORD ELGIN IN EDINBURGH. 
The Earl of Elgin pretsided at the annual meeting^ of the ^* Ap- 
prentice School Association'' of Edinburgh, on the 16th January, 
and delivered a beautiful addre$s on the occasion. Alladiog to 
Canada, His Excellencj said: — << I make bold to say that there is 
no part of the continent of America in which more has been done 
within the last few years \o extend education to all ranks and classes 
in the community, or in which more liberal exertions have been 
made, and more liberal co-operaiion has existed between the G^- 
Ternment and the people, to effect that great object, than in the 
British colony of Upper Canada." [Applause.] 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
At the annual meeting of the ^* Apprentice School A »iociation," 
held in Edinburgh on the 16th January, the Rev. Dr. Gutbrie, in 
the course of a powerful addi-ess, expressed the following sentiments 
in respect to compulsory education ; — ^^ He held that the Stale 
ought to charge itself with the duty of seemg that every child iu the 
country had the means of education, and sbouki charge itself, in 
addition, with the duty of seeing that every child in the coanlry 
was educated. Some people might start at this, and say, ' Oh, } ou 
interfere with the liberty of the subject.' But why should the State 
take- care that the child of every mill-spinner should be taught, and 
punish the parent for neglecting it, and not take the same care of 
I he children of the (rrassmarket or the Cowgate ? The law did not 
allow a man to starve his child. It was -very cruel, it might be 
said, to starve the body. Very cruel, it was true ; and the State 
interfered with the liberty of the subject there ; but if it was right 
in the law to compel the parent to feed the child's body, was it right 
in the law to compel the parent to starve his child's soul ? Suppose 
the law did not compel him to feed the child's body, death would 
step in, and relieve society of the evil there; but if they did not 
compel him to feed the mind, what happened ] The untaught child, 
in nine cases out of ten^ bee ame a burden, a nuisance, a danger to 



Official Circular addressed to the Clerks of Omnty Mumdr 
polities in Upper Canada^ on the appointment of Grammcir 
School Trustees. 

Education Office, 

ToROiTTO, 14?A Tan/uary^ 1854. 

Sm, 

According to the provisions of the new grammar school aoli 
(16fch Vict., cap. 186) which came into force the beginning ot 
the current year, the county municipal councils are to appoint 
the trustees of the grammar schools throughout Upper Canada ; 
and I address you this circular [which you will please lay before 
jBie council of which you are clerk], in order to draw the fecial 
^Sfcention of your council to the 9th section of the act, whiek 
provides that "the several county municipalitiei in Upper 
Canada, at their first sittings to be held after the first day of 
January, 1854, shall select and appoint three ^ and proper 
persons to be trustees for each of the grammar schools ^ithiA 
their counties or union of counties, and shall decide the ord^ 
in which the said persons so ehosen shall retire from the said 
board.* ' Before adverting to the duty of county councils under 
this clause of the act, I may remark, that among other ^pointa. 
of difference between the new and former grammar school acts> 
are the following :— 1st, Instead of there being one board of 
trustees for the management of aZZ the grammar schools in a 
county, there is to be a board of six trustees for each grammar 
school. 2d, All the trustees of grammar schools ara to be 
appointed by county councils, instead of by the Crown. Sd, 
One-third of the members of each grammar school corporation, 
retires from office annually, and the places of the retiring 
members, as well as all other vacancies, are to be filled up by 
the. county council, as provided in the 9th section of the act« 
4fcb, All the iTustees of such grammar schools, as may be here- 
after established, are to be appointed by the county municipal- 
ities, as provided for by the 10th section of the act. 5th, The 
board of trustees of each grammar school has the appointment 
and removal of all the officers, and the entire management of 
the school. 6fch, In each grammar school certain subjects are 
to be taught and certain regulations are to be observed. 

It wjU, therefore, be seen that the success and usefulnesa q£ 
each grammar school will be very much affected by the character 
and qualifications of the trustees appoint^ ; and their character 
and qualifications will altogether depend on the appointments 
of the county councils. 

One of the objections most strongly urged against the new 
grammar school act has been, that county councils were not 
competent to select, or, from the influence of personal or party 
feeling, would not select fit and proper persons to manage the 
grammar schools. I eamesUy and confidently hope, that your 
county council will, by its selection of trustees, falsify this 
objection, show the groundlessness of the feans which liav)» 
prompted it, and justify the large recognition of the popular 
principles of government which characterize the provisions of 
the grammar school act. The true way for a people to secure 
the continuance and extension of popular govenmient is to 
administer it in the most equitable and beneficial manner. 

Now, as none but persons acquainted with agriculture can 
judge of the qualifications and proceedings of a professed a^- 
culturist ; so none but persons acquainted with the subjects 
taught in grammar schools are fully competent to judge of the 
labors of the masters and their assistants, the wants of the 
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Bchools and the best means of promoting their interests. In 
the 5th section of the act it is provided — 

" That, in each county grammar school provision shall be 
made for giving instruction, by a teacher or teachers of compe- 
tent ability and good morals, in all the higher branches of a 
practical English and commercial education, including the ele- 
ments of natural philosophy and mechanics, and also in the 
Latin and Greek languages and mathematics, so far as to pre- 
pare students for University College or any College affliated 
to the University of Toronto, according to a programme of 
studies and general rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the Council of Public Listruction for Upper Canada, and 
approved by tho Qt)vemor in Council ; Provided always, that 
no grammar school shall be entitled to receive any part of thtf 
grammar school fund, which shaU not be conducted according 
to such programme, rules, and regulations." 

This section of the act shows most clearly what ought to be 
the qualifications of persons selected as trustees of grammar 
schools ; may I most earnestly entreat your coimcil to spare no 
pains to select, both from the clergy and laity, without regard to 
sect or party, persons thus qualified to manage the affurs of your 
grammar schools, and at the some time interested in promoting 
their efficiency and success. 

As the act did not come into force until the commencement 
of the current year, the regulations, programmes, A<!., author- 
ized by it, cannot be prepared, receive the approval of the pro- 
per authorities, and be published before March or April ; and 
all parties concerned will not be able to become properly ac- 
quainted with them, and give them practical effect, before the 
beginning of the second half of the current year. The 17th 
section of the act confirms all existing appointments and 
arrangements until revoked or changed according to the provi- 
sions of the same. 

The regulations, programmes, and forms for conducting 
grammar schools under the new act, wiU be prepared and trans- 
mitted with as little delay as possible ; and I purpose then to 
address a circular to the several boards of trustees on their 
peculiar duties and responsibilities, and the position which 
grammar* schools are intended to occupy, and the objects which 
they are expected to accomplish. I may, however, add in this 
place, that I intend to procure and provide text-books, and 
other requisites which may be recommended to be used in 
grammar schools, in the same way that I have provided text- 
books and other requisites for common schools ; an arrangement 
which will be as convenient as it will be economical for all par- 
ties concerned. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

^ E. EYEBSON. 

P.S. — See also the important provision in the 28th section 
of the school act of 1850. 



OJ^eial Circular addressed to heads oftoumships and school mu- 
nicipalities in Upper Canada, in forwarding lihrary hooJcs, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBUC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA, 

Edtjcation Office, Toronto, January, 1854. 
Sib, — ^I have pleasure in stating that on the 
I forwarded to your address box of Library Books, and 

immediately afterwards enclosed the Shipper's Eeceipt for the 
same. 



You will please check off each book from your copy of tho 
printed Catalogue issued by this Department, in order to 
compare it with the Invoice of your books, which will be made 
out and forwarded to you as soon as possible. 

As I have been able to obtain many of the books on more 
favorable terms than formerly, you will find a considerable 
number of your books charged less than at the prices marked, 
in the printed Catalogue — one object that I have in view beings 
to provide the books at the least possible expense to the muni- 
cipalities. With your books are sent, one copy of four volumes 
of the Journal 'of Education; one copy of my Annual School 
Ileports for 1850 and 1851 ; printed labels to insert in the 
books, and a sufficient quantity of strong paper to cover them. 
For these no extra charge is made ; nor for the boxes in which 
they are packed, nor for the conveyance of them to the wharf 
or railroad. 

The Library Books, for the most part, being forwarded to 
the Municipalities some weeks later than I had intended, I 
think it proper now to ofier some general explanations, which, 
1 trust, will prove satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

1. The labour and time required for examining the books 
and preparing the printed Catalogue and Bogulations, put it 
out of my power to complete them until after the middle ot 
August, and by the packet of the Ist of September, orders 
were sent for the books required from England, which were 
purchased and got ready to be shipped from Liverpool by the 
end of that month, but were detained in Liverpool nearly a 
month, on account of the steamers being completely filled with 
goods previously eugagcd. During the following month, the 
American purchases were made ; but the orders, in some 
instances, were so varied and large, that the publishers had 
not sufficient stock in hand to execute them without two or 
three weeks' delay. The greater part of these books did not 
arrive until after the middle of Xovember ; and then it was 
necessary to check every invoice and sort the books according 
to the numbers on the official catalogue, before the selection of 
Libraries could be commenced. The method adopted has been 
first to select and send out the- Libraries to the more distant 
municipalities, and to those which depended upon water navi- 
gation for the conveyance of tlieir books, and then the libraries 
for the municipalities whose books would be conveyed by land. 
Favored by the mildness of tlie season, our wishes have been 
accomplished in every instance as far as depended on the lake 
navigation. 

2. As it has been necessary to make the greatest exertions 
and haste to select and dispatch these Libraries, some errors 
and omissions may have occurred — all of which will be rectified 
on their being intimated to me. In a very few instances, the 
last edition of works mentioned in the printed catalogue had 
been exhausted, and another edition had not yet been printed. 
In such cases, for the book desired, another from the catalogue 
has been selected. Again, as I had to make up the first series 
of orders to the publishers, upon a conjecture as to the com- 
parative number of copies of each work would be applied for, I 
have found that some particular books have been selected for 
every Library, and therefore a greater number of copies than I 
had ordered. In such cases, if another book equally good, on 
the same subject, could not be substituted,* the completion of 
the list of books furnished, has been deferred, until I could get 
the works I desired. And as I have already sent off a second 
series of orders for another supply of Library booka^ I shaU^ in 
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the course of a month, bo able to provide all the works request- 
ed, so far as they are in print. 

3. I have also pleasure in informing you, that 1 have made a 
large and valuable addition to the number of books selected for 
public libraries ; and in a few weeks I will cause to be published 
in the Jowmal of Education a Supplemektaet Catalooxie 
of more than a thousand volumes, from which, as well as from 
the catalogue already printed, you can select at your pleasure, 
in order to make up the balance of books required for your 
library, or such as you may hereafter require. 

4. In commencing so large and novel a work, unforeseen 
difficulties and delays have occurred. Had I consulted con- 
venience and completeness of arrangement, I would have 
allowed myself six months more time for preparation ; but I 
thought a beginning under even so serious disadvantages, would 
be more than compensated by the pleasure and profit ex- 
perienced by tens of thousands of persons in various munici- 
palities of Upper Canada in the perusal of useful and enter- 
taining books during the present winter. 

5. I have thought due to you and myself to make these 
frank and detailed explanations, that no misapprehension may 
exist as to the causes of a few weeks' delay in the commence- J. 
ment of so huge an enterprise, and in attempting to supply so 
large a number of libraries in the course of a single month ; and 
that all parties concerned might thus perceive that, as no such 
beginning and pressure can again occur, no such delay and 
imperfectness in supplying libraries, will be again experienced. 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Tour obedient servant. 

E. ETERSON. 

P. S. — In the boxes of books will be found a number of 
School Registers, which are intended for Local Superintendents, 
to be furnished by them to the Trustees of Schools under their 
charge. These Registers you will please to hand to the parties 
to whom they are addressed. 
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115. White's Unwersal History,— {1 vol. 12mo. English 
Edition.) Etements of Untveraal History on % new and ^stematio plaa ; 
from the earliest times to the treaty of Vienna. To which is added a summarj 
of the leading c^'ents since that period. In three parts. L Ancient Hiftqnr. 
II. History of the Middle Ages. III. Modern History. With Mapa By 
H. White, B. A. 12mo., sheep, pp. 076^ oh. Price 90 cts. 
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Tiftler's General History, — (1 vol. 12mo. English 
Edition.) Elements of General History, ancient and modem. ByALBXAVJ>lB 
VBA.8EB Tttlbs, F.R.R.. Lord Woodhouselee. Continued to the present time. 
With a Map and Chronological Table. 12mo., cloth, pp. hgh. Price 76 cti. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL. 

OEI^EEAL CATALOaUE OF BOOKS FOE PUBLIC 
LIBEAEIES IN rPPEE CANADA. 

SANOTIONEB BY THE COUNCIL OP PUBLIC INSTETJCTION, UXDBB 

THE AUTHOEIT Yr OF THE COMMON SCHOOL ACT 

OP 1860, FOB UPPER CANADA. 



HISTORY. 

(CimtiMi^frfm ths Journal qf Education for Jui^^ 1853, page 108. 109 J 
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Farr's Ancient History,— (4^ vols. 12mo. American 

Edition.) Containing the History of the EKyptiana, Aaayrians. Chaldeans, 
Medeu, Lvdians, Cartjiaainians, Porsians. aiacodonians, the Seleucidaj in 
Syria, and Parthians. From RoUin and other authentic sources, both ancient 
iJ}^^2^^l^. ^y^^'^.^^^J^^^ In four volumes, 12mo.. cloth, pp. 810, 
883, 8S9, 8e'2=1334t rc6. Price $1.«0. 
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Weber s Universal History, — (1 vol. 8fo. American 

Edition.) Outlines of Universal History, from the creation of the worl I to 
the pr sent time. TrannlatiHl from the Gcnnan of Dr. Geokge Webbb. 
By Dr. M. Beiir. B«vL»e<l and corrected, with tlie addition of the History 
of the United States of Amehoa. By Frxvcm Bowxir. A.M. 8vo.. half shc«D. 
pp.iM.iA«. PriMlIJI. ^* 



Nelson's Jos^hus, — (1 vol. 8vo. Englisli Edition^ The 

complete works of Flavius Josephua. Translatea by Wii.liam whi9T0V, 
A. SI. In one volume. 8vo., cloth« pp. 856, Index 23=879. Double oolunma. 
tn9. Price »5 eta. 

118. Nelson's Josephus^ — (Englisli Edition.) The same work 

with plates, fiM. Price ^18. 

119. JBlackie's Josephus^ — (English Edition.) With maps and 

illustrations, 6«. Price |6,00. 

120. Hale's History of the Jews, — (12mo. English Edition.) 
The History of the Jews fh>m the time of Alexander the Cmat to the dettrae- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus. A.M. 3695, B.C. 409, to A.D. 70. With aide 
indices. By the Rev. William Hale, A.M., Archdeacon. Being volume 
seven of the *' Encyclopedia MetropoUtana." 12ma, cloth, pp. lilt sjge, rgc. 
Price 50 cts. 

121. The Jewish Nation, — (12mo. Beligious Tract Society.) 

Gontainiijfir an account of their manners and customs, rites and worship. 
Jaws and society. With numerous illustrative engravings. London : Seligioua 
Tract Society. 12mo., eloth, pp. 452. Price $1.00. 

122. 77ie Jewish Nation, — Same work. American Edition. 

B^viaed. with some omissions. By the Eev. D. P. Kidobx. A JC 12mo., 
cloth, pp. 416, cp. Price 70 cts. 

123. Gosse's Modem Jews, — (12mo. Christian Knowledge 

Society.) The History of the Jews, from the Christian Era to the dawn of tha 
Reformation. With numerous illustrations. Bv Philip Hbnrt Gosbb. 
London: Christian Knowledge Society. 12mo., olbth, pp. 400. PiicefiaO. 

124. Gosse's Assyria, — (1 vol. 12mo. Christian ICnowledge 

'Society.) Her manners and customs, arts and arms, restored Arom her 
monuments. With a map and engraving. Bv PniLLlP Hbnby GkMSB. 
London : Christian Knowledge Society. 12nio., cloth, pp. 642. Price $1.70. 

126. Cox's Israelites and Palestine, — (2 toIs. 12mo. English 

Edition. jf;>c. rsrc. Price $1.00. videlicet :— 

(1.) The manners and customs of the Israelites, in relation 

V'. domestic aSkirs, distribution of time and ordinazy 

Uces and engravinjia By thfi«Hov. P. A. Coz, D J).. 



12d, 



to their religion, riril polity, domestic aSkirs, distribution of time and ordinazy 
occupation. With sicle indicc " ' ""^' *" ^.^.^^ 

LL.D. 12mo', cloth, pp. 130. 

(2.) The Geography, Topography and Natural History of 
Palestine. With side indices and ongravmgs. 12mo., doth, pp. 120. 

Cox's Sacred History and Biography, — (12mo. English 
Edition.) From the antediluvian period to the time of the Prophet MuabhL 
A.M. 1 to A.M. 8607, B.C. 3»7. With side indices. Edited and partly written 
by the Rev. F. A. Cox. D.D., LL.D. Being volume eight of the Encyclopedia 
metropolitana' 12mo., cbth, pp. 407. i;^c. rj^e;. Price $1.20. 

127. Cox's Biblical Antiquities, — (l2mo. English Edition.) 
With some collateral subjects illustrating the languaf^, geography, and eaiij 
' ' ' ' "^ ' Wuh side indices, maps and engravings. Isy the Rev. 

nfl. vrtliinnA r\f till A ** 1iS*m«r/»1#.v 



history of Palestine. , . 

F. A. Cox, D.D,. LL.D. Being volume of the 

politana." 12mo., doth, pp. 602. jjffc. rgc. Price $1 JM). 
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128. William's Jerusalem, — (8vo. English Edition.) Historical 

and descriptive memoir of Jenualom. (To accompany the Ordnance Survey.) 
By the Rev. Georqr Williams, B.D. Svo., cloth, pp. 164. jwp. Price with 
an ordnance map $2.00. 

129. Kitto's Scripture Lands, — (12mo. English Edition.) 

Described in a series of historical, geographical and topoRraphioal sketchea, 
and illustrated bv engravings and a complete Biblical Atlas of twenty-fbur 
colored maps, with a general index of reference. By Johk Kitto, D.D. P.S.A. 
12mo., cloth, pp. 276, maps 24, index 96=396. hgb. Price |14»0. 

130. Kitto'J ^ Palestine,^(l2mo. American Edition.) The 

History of Palestine, fW>ra the Patriarchal age to the present i\mei with in- 
troductory chapters on the f^eographv and natural histoiy of the oountiy, and 
on the custom:) and institutions of the Uebrewa. Illustrated witii upwttdl 
of two hundred engravings. 12mo., cloth, pp. 426. gl, Prioe $1.00. 

131. Hiufhes' Scripture Geooraphy and History, — (12mo. 

Amorican Edition.) Illustrating tne Historical portions of the Old and New 
Tostamentvdcsigned for the use of schools and private funilies. With colored 
maps. By Edward Hcghbs, F.BkA.S. 12mo., doth, pp, SSft. lb, Piioa 80 cta.- 

132. Lares and Penates (Svo, English edition) — Or Cilicia and 

its Governors ; being a short historical account of that Province from tha 
earliest times to the present di^ ; together with a description of some housa- 
hold f?udM of the anoient Cilioians, broken up by them on their conversion to 
Chrititianity, flrat disoovered and brought to this country by the author, Wn^ 
LiA.3( BURCKHA.&DT Babkbb. M.BkA.S. Illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. Edited by WiLJ.lAJiF&iJiOiiAlviV#]lTH, F.]l.a.S. Demy 8va pa. 
S94,fM. Priaa»l.M. ^ ^^ 
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188. EmfptandfheBooksqf Moses, — (12mo. AmericaiiEdition.) 

Or the books of Moses Qlustrated by the monuments of Egypt ; with sn 
appendix. By Dr. E. W. UEiiosTiiif bebo. From the German, By BJ[).C. 
BoBBUii. lima, oloth, pp. 800. rc6. Price 60 cts. 



184. Kendrieh's Egypt,- 

Ancient Egypt under 
Tolumes. 



(2 vols. 12mo. American Edition.) 

.nji.. ».<«».. the Pharaohs. By Johh Ksmdsick, M.A. In two 
ISmc cluth, pp. ziU, 4£7, riii, £tfM88e. i«r. Price $2.00. 

186. Hawks* Egypt, — (8vo. American Edition.) Egypt and 
its monument^or B^^pta witness for the Bible* By Fraxcib L. Hawks, 
D.D., LLJ). With colored illustrations from the works of Champollion, 
RnseJHni, Wilkinson, and others; and ArchitectursJ Views of the priuciual 
SBmpIei,AQ. Beidsed and enlargML Svo., doth, pp. 286. ^ytp. Price ^40^ 

188w BussMs Egypt (One vol. 12mo, English edition)— His- 
toi7 of Andent and Modem %7Pt ; her Ttaiplet and Monuments. By the 
Bight Rer. Bishop Bubssll, LLjD. With side indices, maps, and numerous 
illustiatioiis. Umocloth,pp.5SMk^fM. Price Mots. 



OBBCIAN HISTOET. 



187; SeereiCs Greece (Svo, Amencan edition) — ^EesearcheB on 

AndeDt Qreece^ Fn>m the Oermao of Abhold £L L. Hesbiv^ ByGxoBGa 
BAircBon. 8Tocloth»pp.SH^* Price «l,£ftw jrvfunu 

188. Boeekhs' Athens (Svo, English edition) {As a hook of re- 

•^'^^S^^fc?** B?**^** BoonomY of Athens; to which is ailded. a Dunertation 
?? fi^J?''^lJ'^f!^ SL^-*^F*'^_?y AUQUBTUS BOBCBH. Pto essoT in the 
TJnirenit^.of Berhn. Translated, with notemby Oxofioi Ooshswall Lewis. 
ES4.,A.M; 8to cloth, pp. 688^ jm*P» Prioe|830. 

189. Becker's Charicles (12mo. English Edition.) Or, the 

P[^!?*®J?'® ®i*l!?^»^*«»* Greeks. By ProTesHorW. A. Bbcxkk Tranda- 
tytheReY.PMETCAi.Fa. MA. 12moi, cloth, pp. .doc. Price «1.98. 

140. The History of Greece (Beligioua Ti-act Society, 12mo) 

-Prom the earliest times to A.D. 1833. With a map. Pw schools and 1^. 
lies. London :BBligiouii Tract Society. l^mo^ppTSs. PrioeSScis. 

141. Taylor's BifMock's Goldsmith's Greece (Am.edi., 12mo)— 
PlnnookVi. improved edition of Dr. Goldsmith's Histoiy of Greece. Bevlwd. 
cokrected. and enlarmd by the addition of iieYeral new chapters and iu*eiui 
notes, and a chrondosical table, lUustrated with woodcuts. By Wm C 
Tattlob. LL.D. i2mQ,haIffcheep,pp.880,<w. Price 60 ct* ^ * 

143. ThirltoaWs Greece (2 vols, American edition)— A His- 
tory of Gf^e. By the JMRht RcY. Bidiop TaiBLWiLL, DJ). In two yoIs. 8yo. 
dieep, pp. J», 536=1127, double columns. W. Price 92.40. *" ""^ '" •» *^"' 

148. ThMwUVs Greece (8 vols., foolscap, Svo, Englbh edition) 
SSSir'^^at"^^^^^ ^^^--^ 

144. SohmUz's Greece ri2mo, American edition)— A History 

°^P\**S?»J!?*" *K^"^*,*^*^ y* ***« detraction of Corinth, B.C. 146 : 
maluly baaed upon thiUt of the Right ReY. Bishop Thirlwall. D.D. n;^ 
LiOHABO ScHMiT^ P JL8.B. Ufflo cloth, pp. 5«. W. PrioeSOota. ^ 

145. Sehmitz's Greece (12mo, English edition)— The same 
▼ork. ltaKVoloth,pp. ,fo, PrioefLTO. 



SOMAN HISTOBT. 



Ufit.Sehmtiz.s Rome (12mo, Amencan edition)— Prom the 

yil ss li . tliBMS to tiia death of Ooromcdns. A.D. 1C2. By Dr Lsov^vn 
S«mTi;|'J[L&B, Itoio, doth, pp. 570, 43-6^16, W. RioeWcto. ^^'^^ 

^*T* ^ ^^9^> of Rome (12mo, Beligioua Tract Society^— 
PWm th«wKMj times to the faU of the Bm5re. With map. For schools 
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gdjBri&s. fl^noon; Bdigioiu tn^ ScSte^T'liii^.dothrpii. m 

yewnum's Regal Borne (12mo, American edition)— An 

fcST!8S?*^*niS*°^t^^- ,?y^/\ci8W.NBWiair,PK>ib«eororLatin 
iQXTniYeFsitjGoUeSB^Londotk iadM>doih,pp.M2,>#r. AioeSOcts. 

SismondPs Romam Enwire (2 vols., foolscan. 8vo 
Bngttrti edlttoii)--A histoir of tfie lUl of the Roman empire. coiDrisimr a 

"Other European 
^- SS'^'™-^?^^'* Goldsmith's Rome (l2mo, American 



SismondPs BaUan Republics — See 
Sltttes,- No. 219. ^ 



^£^& p^toTanin^n^i^^^^^ rtudTof ST.i'ffiS^^L^^ 
variety of valuable information added thiwirhottt the woA on the miSS? 
tostttutioniM-«l«^^ 



tAXum^LUk UBK^halfdiasftppuiw^iSl^Srjfrts.*'^''^ 



151. Browne's Borne (12mo, Christian Eiiowledge Society) — A 

Hlstoiy of Rome ; from the carli* st times to the death of l>oiuHian. With a 
map and enmyings. By tlie Itev. R. W. BKOwm?, MJL Loudon : Christian 
Knowledge Society. ISmo, cloth, pp. S05. Price 75 cts. 

152. Eerguson's Roman RepnUic (Svo, American edition) — 
The history of the proKrees and termination of the Roman Rew.blio. By 
Adam Fe&gubon. LLI). 12mo, cloth, unabridged, pp. 40a. double colczona, 
rcb. Price $1.20. 

153. Ecrguson's Roman Bepuhlw, — The same work. English 

edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 480, rffc. Price 75 eta. 

154. Ramsay's Roman Antiquities (12mo, Eogli^sh edltioD) — A 
Manual of Roman Antiquities, contributed to the " Knc.volopecl<a M«*t.t>poU* 
tana ** Bv William Ra vbay. M.A. With maps, nunici ovjs eivrravingis &ad 
a copious index. 12mo, doth, pp. 4S&,Sjge rye. l*rioe ^,89. 

155. Becker's GaUus (12mo, English edition) — Or, Boman 

Soenee of the times of Aiufustua ; with notes and excunuHCH illufci rative of the 
Manners and Cuittoms of the Romans. With two colou^'ed sboeiis. By. Pro- 
festttor W. A. Beckeb Tmnslated by the Rev. PcsosRiCK M^xcalpb, MJL 
12mQ, cloth, pp. 635, j'lrp, dae. Price ^:92. 

156. Haefarlane's Catacombs (l2roo, English eclifcioo) — The 
OlacombsofRome. ByCHiBLss Macj^ahlasx. Wiiih i)lua«ra<^«oa«. ISmo^ 
clOfch, pp. lOfi, ff-rc. Price 00 cis. 

157. The City of Rome (12mo, Bellgious Tract Society) — Its 

KdiAoes and its People. With nuroerowj enjnuYintus. By the ar.thor vi 
" i%i,'iiens: iu grandeur and decay." Loudon Rdifellouii Trace Society. 12mo» 
cloth, pp. 252. Price 60 cts. 
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159. 

160. 

161. 
162. 

168. 

164. 
165. 

166. 
167. 
168. 



Miller's Philosophy of His/oty (4 vols, 12mo, Englifrb 

edition)— History philosophically iJlusLiRiei-, f«x>m the PHI of the Roman Env 

fire to the Frencii Ri'Volut'on. By Ihe Rcy. Geopge Millbg. D.Dl. M.R..IJk» 
u four Yolis 12mo, Holh, with poitrcii. of bbe aubhoi, pp. xxxii. SlOi, Yiii, 408, 
YiU. 479, xlvi, 438^1872. A^^. I^c«$i8,80. 

SchlegePs Philosophy of History (12Tno, Engltsh Edioor) 
—In e course of LecUirps doHve.-cd at Viwma. By Pubdbeick tom 8cfff.»> 
GEL. IVanslated iVotn ilie GciTiion. with a merooh- and porliaib of ibeauchor, 
by Jambs BcbyoiH Rose£'x'60b, £hq. UEmo cloili: pp. xii; 403, h^b. Price 
70cto. 

SohlegeVs Lectures on MoH^/n Hislmy (1.2mo Eoo^li^h 
editlonV— A course of Leciuiwon Modern HistoiT? iowIiUtb are added H»b- 
toiiorl EssHj^'s on uii'bep:5tuiin20."oi!;'hi>.iory, r..\d oa Cwsara.id Alexandorr 
By Fredsuck tos BtaLEGEL.. T.-»nsiai;e<« by LixobAv PcTBCBLb and 
R. H. Whitelock, Efaqs- ISmo, clolh, pp. 4£i,/^&. Pti(>e70CbS. 

Michelrl's Mode-rn Hi4lory (I.Gibo, American edition) — 

Prombhe Pwnch o." M. Michdet, w»i,U an lnlit>duction by the Risbfe Rev. 
Bishop POTTBB, I) J). 16mahairshoep.pp.4a3,,^ Rice38c;s. 

Guizot's Civilixdion (1 2fao, Eno^liah ediiioa) — A general 

histonr of civilization in Er.iope, fiom ihe FrU of t'.ie Roman em-i)<re tlU ihe 
French Revolution. By M. (-. Cisiox. Al«>o a Ti^.tlse on Death PiMisbmentr 
by the same author. 12aio, clOth; op. n, S^7=3S7, wrch. Price 56 ct*. 

Alison's Europe Ahidged (1 vol., Svo, Ameoicau edition) 

—A History of Europe: from Ihe comraonc?.iiontorthePienoh Re/olr.iiion in 
1789 to the iffctoialioa.bf the Boi'.rOo.is ia 1315. By Sir Abcctiold Aliboh, 
P.R.S.E. Abvidged from the last Loiidou edition} for Ihe use of fte^^eral je^ 
ers. coUe^oH. acaaeuiicK, and otho; sc.uiuai-ie** oT leAmiii^. ByEoWABD 8. 
GouTJD. Svo, clOkb, pp. xxiv, 5Sd=556. usbc. Pncc $1 1<K 

Alison's Etirope (1 vol., post Svo, English edition) — An 

epii^me of Alihon's History of Europe, for the use of whool* and. young per- 
sons. Iu one volume, posi; 8vO: doth, PP* » ^^* Pric-e $i.S5 

Orea^y's Decisive Battles (12rao, Ame'-ican ecJih'on) — The 
Pifiieen Decisive Battles of the Wo, Id, from M&alhon to Wate^'loo. By B. S. 
Cbbabt, M.A. 12mo, clofth, pp. 864, /td. Price 80 cU. 



{As hooks of B(feren4ie), 

Maunder's Historical Treasury (fool&cap, Svo, Eng^lish 
editionJ— Comprising a general introductory outline of universal histoiy, 
ancient and modern, and a series of separate histories of every prindpd natioo 
that exists; their rise, p.X)gi'es!i, and present condition, the moral aad social 
character of theii respective inliabjlants, their religion, manners* and cusi-oms, 
Ac, An entlitjLy new edition : i^vi«.ed tlirouj^hout and broufeht down to ine 
present time. PooUicap, 8vo, doih, pp. , le. Price IS.25. 

Longman's Cabinet Gazetteer (foolscap, Svo, Enclish edi- 
tion)— a popular expodtion of all the countries of the world ; tbdr govern- 
ment, popuukiion, revenues, comaiei-ce and industries ; agriculturd. roanu- 
fftctured, and mineral products; religion, laws, manners, and social state » 
with brief notices of their history and antiquities, From the Utwt »uwori- 
ties. B^ the author of The Cabinet Lawyer. In one volume, with a colorea 
map, foolscap, Svo, doth, pp. ,lc. Price $2,25. 

The World's Progress (12mo, American edition) — A "D^C" 

tionaiy of DaUjs ; or iifandbook of Cl^ronolosy rnd History. With tabultf 
views of general liistor v and a historical chart. Edited 1^ Gbobob P. PVTKaB. 
12mo cloth, pp. 692, addenda 48=740. gpp. Price $1,60. 

16d. Seaman's Progress qf Nations (12mo. American •di- 
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t1on)—Etaaays on the prcfnrem of natiom. In civiUtttion, productWe industnr, 
weaJtli and pO{)iilation. iiliistratc«d by citatiKtioj) of uiiniii?:, agncultiii^, nisnn- 
ftutures, coiuiuoroe, cohi, bivikiug, iiUenml improveineiith, Finui-abiou and 
populatiou. By Ezra a iSHAMAH. 12uio, clolh. pp. G;iL. <r«. Piioe«L20. 

170. Dew's Ancient and Modern History,— K digest of the laws, 
cuHtomH. mitnnen. Mid inbtitiiUoiui of the ancient and modotn nal^ous. By 
TiiOMJis Dkw. 8vo, dotli, pp. 002, doA^, Piiec M,dO. 

171. Malkifi's Historical Parallels (B vols., ISiDO, Englwh 
odition) - Kiiight'tf Series, Cloth, pp. , gcj-. Piice 08 cts. 

ISee dUo No. J88 qfiluM serU^u as a hook qf iH^ei^Mc'} 



GEEAT BEITAIN AND HEE COLONIES. 



ENGLISH HISTOBT. 

172. Machinfosh Wallace and BelVs England (10 vols., fools- 
cap. 8T0, Eimliiih edJiiion)— The history of England. By Sir Jamjeb Mi ccia- 
T08B. Wi'th a conthiuation fhm A.D. 1572. Dy W. W'ajj-acb, Em)., and 
RouBST BVLL, Eaq. Fix>ni Lardnor's Cabinet Cifclopeflia, lu ten volst, fools- 
oapk 8to, cloth, fe. Price $18,00. 

17a. Milner's EngUnd (12ino, Religious Tract Society)— The 

Historv of England, from the Invasion of JuliuR Caesar to the year A.D. ISii. 
Wth Early Notices of the British Archipelago, Suramarica of tno siate of the 
people of dlirerent perioda, their niarttime operations, commcitse,. liLeratnre, 
and political pn«n>(H. For schools and fiuniltca. By the Bev. TnoMAb Mi,v 
N.ER, AM., F.B.G.S. Londou : Beli($ious Tract Society, pp. xU, 808=^20. F« i<« 

«i,oe. 

174. Robinson^ s Pf4:lorial England (12mo, Americaa edi ti'oo)— 

Huiiie and Sraollet'a Pictorial lliKtoiT of England ; abridged aiid oo.iU.nied 
to the accewdon of Victoria. By the Rev. Jons Eodinsov, D.D. i)p. 276, 269 
6-15, two volumeN in oue, with miutratious, limo, cloth, pac. Price SO cUi. 

175. Brand's British Antiquities (3 vols., 12mo, Ei)gr»bii ec^i- 
tion)— Obfterrations on the popular antiquitlea of GreaL B^-ttain; chiefly ilHis- 



iu tbi^ v(^ujuea, 12mo, cloth, pp. 530, 522, 400=»1500, >tgh. Pi ice $S,00. 

176. Her^ey's George IL (2 vols., 12ido. Aipei ican edition) — 
Meinoii-a of tlie Iteuni of King Gooi^e il., frwa hia ac<»sfi'on k) the Dealh 
of Quoeu Caroline. By JoHS, Lord Hr.-vcy. Bdilcd froui the oi iglnal M 88. 
at icJ^r/oKh, by the Eight Ho.). JoHif Wii.so9 Croksb, lJV.f)^ IMLS. 
Two volumoi, 12)X)0, doth, pp. 428, 442^=670, lb. Prke $1,20. 

177. Walpole's George II. (3 vols., 8vo, Ea^lisb edition) — 

Meinoira of tlie Reigrtof Kin^ Geo.-ge the Second. By Hoa.4CB W^alpolb ; 
edited, with a portrait, fkou bhoclfsin*] MSfc^^ wilh a preHice Mid -•io;«a. by 
the late Lord Hollakd. la ihiree ^lumea, 8«ro, clo^h.. pp. 406, 416, 380=1270, 
hcy grc. Pi-ice 18,25. 

178. Wc'lpole's George IIL (2 voIh., 8vo, A aaencan edition) — 

Memoirs of the ReifOi of Ccor^ vhe ThLxI, now fh-vi. published frooi the ori- 
ginal M8S. Edited, w'uh novcsf*. by 8tr l[)^y(ih .»-b Maochamt, Ba*-b. In vwo 
volumes, 8vo, ahocp,^p. 470. 382=352, lb. W^cq Ca^OO. 

179. Gleig^s Military Wslopij (16mo, Engllbh edition) — A 

Hkoich of the miliiiai^ hfj>U>7>' of Great Bi-ilaiu. By tl^e Rev. Gbocgb Roobbt 
Gr.BiO, M.A., Ch&plain-geno.al in the a<my, ftc. ?3ii)o, doih, pp. 304, /u^p. 
Pr'ce 60 ci«. 

180. Ally's Navc4 BaUl^s (2 vols., 3^aio, English edition)— 
Batbles of the Brli'lh Navy. By Josbph Axlbst, Ehq., R.N. Ceviaed and 
onUi-god. In two voh!mea, wivh numci-oiia die po.-i.iaitN oajiit.eel,12uM>, cJo«>h« 
pp. 5£S, 60*^1130, wikh illuSbraUona, hgb. R ice ^^COO. 

181. Napier^ s Beninsidar War (1 vol., iropeoidl 8vo, A merican 

Edition)— H'aioty of the War in the PeniDsiOa, and *-j Ibe south of Fiwioe, 
IW)m the year 1807 to the yenr 1014. By Colonel W. P. P. Napjbr. C. B. Id 
ODe volume. Imperial 8vo, clolh, pp. 19^ double oo]uiDna,yar. Price ii2,00. 

182. Londonderry's Peninsular War (12ido, AiDct'ican edition) 

Siory of the Pemusuhu: War. By General Chaklf» Willi a h Va its. Marquia 
of Loadoaderry. Beiriaod with conuderable addiiiona,-Mmo, oJoi>h> PP- 46^ 
hb. Frioe76ot«. 

IRISH HISVORT. 

188. Moore's Ireland (4 vols., foolscap, 8vo, Englisli edition) — 

A history of It eland, l:^ Tboaas Moorb. From Larduer'a Cabinei CpclO' 
pedim In four vol&. foolscap, 8vo, oloi;h, Ic. Price ^,25. 

BCO'lTlBH HXATORT. 

184. Scott's Scotland (2 vols^ foolscap, 8vo., English edition) — 

The hi«u>7y of Scotlaad, from the ea«-iicht biuiea to iOa union with Eng'aad. 
By Sir Waltbb Scott, Bt. Iii two vob*., Tooliscap, Svo, cloth, le. Pv-ioe 91,60. 

185. Scott's Scotland (3 vols., 12mo, English Edition^ — ^Tales 

of a Grand'Tither ; being btortea taken ftom the liibtory of Scotland. By Sir 
Waltkb Scott, Bait. In Ihree volumea. 12mo, pp. , acb. Price $8,10. 

186. Scott's Scotland and France (4 vols. 12 mo, American 

Edition)— Tales of a Grandfather: being stories taken from Scottish and 
French history. Humbly inscribed to Hu^ Liitl^ohn. Eaq. By Sir Waltbr 
Scott, Bart With the author'a final correction and notai, la four va^umaa. 
UlM •loth,pp.S80,22S,86«^8il'-lU«,«^«. Fdotlt^t 



187. Aihnan's Scotland (12 half vols, English edition) — From 

the eai Hcst poriod to the present time. With nineiy ilh*>v7»lioaa, landscape 
IK>i-tiait. a»ia hiiriMHical. iu twelve half voIm., bs. Price «il2.00. 

188. Sirnpxoit-'s Scotland (12mo, Eno;lish edition) — The History 

of S<'oilaud ftoi.j the earliest pcriwl; with a coutimiaiion to a rwent period- 
Piid an oui1<:'e of tlic iJ.uish <x>nH(itution. With a map. Ity Robbbt SiMP- 
bQN. 12iUo, hheep, pp. 13M, ob. Prices ({5 cts. 

189. Ty Ilea's Scotia s^d (l2mo, English edition)— The History 

of Scoiland; ft-oin the co^itribulioTib ^f Patrick FiTi-sor T>'tler, Ehq., to the 
*• E;ic>rloiX'dia Britaiiaior ,** E.i1pi*^ed and contLnued to the prc«'»;it time, 
by the Rev. J> m K9 Tayt^b, D.D , and arlftpto<l to llio purpc^oM of tuition, by 
AI.BXA NDG& IXiLiV, Ll..D. 1 2uio, cioih, pp. S41; acb, fpc.) Paice 60 cU 

190. Tunthull's Genius of Scotland (12ro.o, American edition) 

—Or Sketches of Scottish scenc.y, lii/eratui^e, and loligion. By the Rev. 
RoDBBT TcuHBULL. With nuisJCiiMU iUUbtk-aUo-JB, limo, clObh, pp. 370, reft. 
FiiceSOcts. 

OAKAJ)J.AK HXSTORY. 

191. Warhurton's Connvjfst of Canada (2 vols., 12mo, American 
edition)— By Eliott Wt rbubtox, Eaq.. the author of ** Hochelafta^" Ac Iq 
two voluiuos, 12mo, ck)th. pp. SSI, 3*»=717, hb. F, Ice $V53. 

192. Smith's Canada (2 vols., 8vo, Canadian edition) — Past, 
pte&ent. and ftiture: bemg a hiatorical,gcoii(rRi)hical.geo1ogicaJ, and atatiiAical 
accojr.it of Canada Weit. By W. H. Smith. Coalaini;iK ten ooiiuty mapa, 
and one ^enci-al map of the Province, compiled expressly for the work. In 
two volume^ 8V0, cloth, pp. 296, 541, dii-ecU)ry 184=1018, imc. Price ^00. 

193. Murray's British America (2 vols., 18mo, American edi- 
tion>— An hiatorical and descriptive account of British America ; comprehend- 
iuK Canada, Upper and Lower, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Inland, the Bermudas, and the fru- countriea ; their history 
fW>m the earliest .xcttleroent ; their statisticH, tonograpliy, commerce, Osheriea, 
&c.\ and their bocial and political poftitiou ; as also an account of the masinera 
and proient atate of th * aboi-iginal tribes. By Hugh Murbay, F.RJi.B. 
In two volumes, 16ino, cloth, pp. 812, 200^==602. Ao. Price 75 eta. 

194. Hudson's Bay (12mo, English edition^ — Or, Every-day 
Life in the WUda of North America, during six yeaiV residence in the tern- 
toriea of the Honorable Hudson's Bi^ C<»mpaDy. With illustrations. By 
RoBBKT M. BAiJa.irTTBB. 12mo, cloth, pp. 328, wbs. Price 86 eta. 

OTHER BRITISH COLONxES. 

Idlj,^ Murray's British India (1 vol., 12mo, English edition) — 
H islory of Bri i,iiih I adia. By H coH M rBEA f , E**q ., P.R.S.B. Wi th contLnu- 
alion, com prising the Affs^han war, the cOiiQueht of IScinde ku\ G waller, war in 
the Punjanb, &c. Wii h bide indices, map, aad numerous engi^vings. 12mo^ 
cloth, pp. 748, ins. Piice W,00. 

190. Gapnei-'s Picsideaoies of India (8vo, English edition) — 
The Three Presidencies of India; a hi<itosy of the rine and pj-'ogreas of tho 
B'i ifeish Indian nonseuiions, rtt>m the er.'licbt reooi-ds to the pi^CHeui. time. With 
an a'Hsoiuii. of their ^veinmout, .-cliiriou, manaei^custo.ns, cd:icatioa,Jto. By 
Jo 115 Gappbk. F.R.A.S. llhist^-i^ted by uumeitHis engmvings, and a map by 
Wyld. Svo, ctolh, pp. 4£2, tMT. Price $1,20. 

197. Sidney's Australia (8vo, English edition) — The three 

colonies of Auslralia; New South Wales, Vic toi-ia, South Australia, hi«iorical 
anddet«iiptivc; theii-p»NtUies. copper rjincs, pnd gold fields. By SAXUBia 
8iD»«T. VV'iUi a nmp tu a side cabe aadnumerous engiavijgs. 8^0, ckHh, pp 
Ait.ne. Pii(«$J,20. 

198. Sidney's Australia (12ino, Aroerican edition) — The same 

work, wuhoct map or engravings. 12mo, cloih, pp. 40S, »io.». Pi ice 75 eta. 

199. Jameson's Australia (12mo, ATOeiacpn edip'oo) — Aad her 

Gold reifions; a frill description oflts gcolotT, climpie, pioc\ici4i, natives, 
agi'icnlture, mineral resouro's, society, andpi-uic);)f>l cilics.- acconirtaniocl by a 
map ot the country and siatibtical tables. By R. G. iiMB&05, £lJ). 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 159, ele. Pi-ice 56 cis. 

200. Murray's Pitcaim {}.Qmo^ Christian Knot^'lecge Society) 

—The Ii»fand,^e People, and the Pastor ; with a bho»t account o*" tlic Mutiny 
of ihe Bouniv. With illastrations. By ihe Bev.TuotfAci BovrB Mobkay. 
H.A., Secetary or the Society for P.-omotiiig Chribtian Kaowledge. lOoio^ 
clovh, pp. 815. Price 65 cts. 

201. PUcairn's Island (16mo, American edition) — A Descrip- 
tion of Piicaim*s Island and ita Inliabitants; with an an iihentio account ot 
the Mutiny of the ship Bounty, and of Ihu subaequont foi tupcs of the mutin- 
eers. 16mo, doth, pp. 808, A6. Price 33 cts. 
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FRENCH H?8T0RT. 

Crotjoe's France (3 vols., foolscap, 8yo, English Edition) 

—The History of France, trmn the earlieat period to the abdu«tion of Napoleon 
contributed to the Cabinet Cyclopedia. By Bbyb Evaks Cbowe. In three 
vols, foolscap, 8va, cloth, <e. Price $2,40. 

Thierry's Historical Essays (8vo, American edition) — The 

Historical Essays, published under the title of '-Dix AnKB'Eiudes Hisior^ 
Iqiie ,' anti nan-atives of the Merovimcian era ; or sceaes of il«e bi\i.:i et ntury. 
With an antobioKraphical prefacin By M. AuovsTxN Tuiebby. SvokClotS. 
pp. 204i double columns, kcb. Pi ice $(1.20. 

Stephen's France (8vo, American edition) — Lectures on 

the History of France, delivered at the University of Cambridge. Br Sir 
JAMMSTWitty. KCB, IJi.». •ve.aioth.pp.TM.M. Frm9lM* 
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205. Bonnechose's France (12ino, Eaglish edition) — ^The Hi*?- 
torv of Fmncc, from tlic invasion ofthe Franks undiT Clovis to the aooevinn of 
Louis Fliilippe. By Emile db Bonnecuose. limo, doth, pi>. 5S0, ct. rge. 
Price 45 cts. 

ScoU's France. Tales of a Qrandfather. By Sir Walter 
Scott. See *' Scottish History." No. 188. 

206. Taylor's Pinnock's France (12mo, American edition), — 

A History of France and Normandy, firom the earliest times to th^ revolution 
-in 1848. By W. G. Tatlob, L^. D. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
a2mo. foolscap, sheep, pp. 4M, tee. Price 60 cts. 

207. Lamartine's Girondists (3 vols., 12mo, English edition) — 
A History of the Girondists; or personal mou<o<rs of the i)atflots of the 
Froncli revolution, from unpublinned sources. With portraits, on steel, of 
Bobespierre. M tdame Roland, and Charlotte CordJU'. By Alpho5BB db La* 
MABTINB. Tianslated by H. J. Btde. With a biographical sketch ol the 
author. In three volumes, l2mo, cloth, pp. 520, 520, 655=1595, hgb. Price f2,lUi 

208. Lamartine's Girondists (3 vols., I2mo, American edition) 

The same work in three volumes, 12mo, cloth, pp. 403. 634, M6=«1575, hb. 
Price *l,75. 

209. Michelet's French Revolution of 17S9 (12mo, Eng. edi,)— 
An Historical View of the French Revolution of 1789. Translated by C.Coceb, 
B.L. Two vols, in one. 12mo, cloth, pp. 606, hgb. Price 85 cts. 

210. Carhfle's French Revolution of 17S9 (2 vols., 12mo, Ame. 
edition)— The Fnnch Revolution of 1789,— a history. By T somas Cajlltlb. 
In two volumes, 12mo, cloth, pp. 470, 447=917, hb. Price $1,60. 

211. Lamartine*s Restoration (4 vols., 12mo, American edition) 

The History of the Restoration ot Monarchy in France. By ALPnoxBB DB 
Lamartine. In four volumes, 12mo, cloth, pp. 630, 409, 654» 624=2107, hb. 
Price «2,40. 

212. Lamartine' s French Bevolutiov of 1848 (1 vol., 12mo, Eng. 

edition)— A history of the French Revolution of 1848. By Ail>HON8B DB La- 
UARTiNB. Translated fh>m the French, with six medallion portraits of the 
members of the Provisional Govovemmeut. 12mo, cloth, pp. 672, hgb. Price 
70 cts 

213. Lamartine' s French Revolution of 1848 (2 vols in 1, 12mo, 
American edition^ —The Hune work, with portrait of lamartine only. Ti ans- 
Iat«d by Faixcis A. Duvibaob and William 8. Chasb. Two volumes in 
one, 12mo, sheep, pp. 245, 270=616, pte. Pi ice 62 fts. 

214. Roelker's French Constitutions (12mo, American edition^ 

—The Constitutions of France, monarchical and republican: together with 
brief historical remarks relating to their origin, aud the lale Orleans d^iasty. 
By Beekard Roblilee, of the Boston bar. 12mo, cloth, pp. 166, jmc. Price 
40 cts. 

HISTORIES OP VARIOUS EUROPEAN STATES. 

215. DunhanCs History, of Spain and Fortugal (5 vols., 18mo, 
American edition^- A history of Spain and P^rtunJ, contributed to the 
" Cabinot qyclopedia." By S. A. Dunham, LL. D. With an analytical and 
chronoloKical table In five volumes, 18mo, cloth, pp. 296« 286, 26^ 2(tt, 
280=1397, hb Price $2,00. 

216. Dunham's Spain and Portuqal (5 vols., foolscap, 8vo, 
Emrlish edition)— The same work. In five volumes, foolscap, 8va, cloth. Ic, 
Price «-1.00. 

217. Fbrd's Spaniards (l2mo, American edition^ — Sketches of 
the Spaniards and their country. By Richard Ford. 18mo> cloth, pp. 340, 
gpp. Price 80 cts. 

218. Wallis's Spain (12mo, American edition) — ^Her Institu- 
tions, I'olitics, and Public Men; a Sketch. By 8. T. Waujb. 12mo, cloth, 
pp 399, tedtc. Price 80 cts. 

Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella — See Prescott's Histor- 
ical works, in " American Hlstoiy " No. 267. 

219. Sismondi's Italian Republics (foolscapjl^ 8vo., English 

edition,)— A Histoir ofthe Italian Republics; or the origin, progress, and fidl 
of fh»edom in Italy trom a. D. 476—1805. Contributed to the "Cabinet 
Cyclopedia.'* Foolscap, Svo., cloth, Ic. Price 80 cts. 

220. Procter's Italy (8vo, Enelish edition)— The History of 



Italy, ft-om the fVill of the Western Empire to the commencement of the Wan 
of the French Revolution. By Colonel Procter, late of the Sandhurst Col- 
lege. 8vo, cloth, pp. 269, double columns, wc grc. Price 76 cts. 

221. TurnbuU's Italy (12mo, American edition) — The Genius 

of Italy; being Sketches of Italian life, literature, and religion. By the Rev. 
Robert Turn bull. 12mo, cloth, pp. 332, gpp. Price 80 cts. 

222. Grattan's Netherlands (18mo, American edition) — The 

History of the Netherlands, from the inv'asion of the Romans until the 
Bclgian^RevoIutiou in 1830, contributed to the "Cabiuot Cyclopedia." By 
TfloiL.\s Collet Qrattan. 18mo, cloth, pp. 300, hb. Price 48 cts. 

223. Grattan's Netherlands (foolscap, 8vo., English editio'h)— 

The same work, Ic. Price 80 cts. 

224. The History of Switzerland (18 mo, American edition) — 

From B.C. 110 to AJ>. 1830. With a chronological table. 18mo, cloth, pp. 288. 
hb. Price 48 cts. 

226. The History of Switzerland (foolsoap, 8vo., Snglish editiom 

— TlM san* work, U. Priet M tts. 



226. MenzeVs Germany (3 vols., 12mo, English edition) — The 

Histoiy of Germany, 'from the earliest period to the pr{>sr>nt time. Bjy 
Wolpoavo Mbnzbi.. Translated from the German by Mrs. Georob Hae- 
rocks. In three volumes With portraits of Charlemagne, Charles V^ and 
Prince Mettemich. 12mo, cloth, pp. 536, 477, 530=1563, hgb. Price 92,10. 

227. Germany and Poland, (Christian Knowledge Society.) 
Glances at' Gennaoy and Pcdand, etc. With engravings. Price 35 cts. 

228. Dunham's Germanic Empire, (3 vols., foolscap, 8vo., 

English edition)— Tho History of the Germanic Empire, contributed to tbm 
"Cabinet Cyclopedia. By 8. A. Dunham, LL.D. in three vols., doth, la 
Price ^40. 

229. Kohlrausch's Germany, (^yo,, English edition) — ^AHUtory 
of Genny^, In one volume. 8vo., cloth, rge hgb. Price 76 cts. 

230. Dunham's Poland (foolscap, 8vo., English edition) — The 
Huitory of Poland, fhnn the ea'-Iiest period to 1830. Contributed to the 
** Cabinet Cyclopedia." By S. A. Dunham, LL. D. In one voL, foolsciip, Sro! 
cloth, fe. Price 80 cts. 

231. BelVs Russia (3 vols., foolscap, 8vo.^ English edition) — 

The History of Russia, from the earlie&t period to the Treaty of Tilsit, (1807.) 
Contalbut«d to the " Cabinet Gi'olopedia.'^ By Robbrt Bbll» Esq. In three 
vols., foolscap, 8vo., cloth, le. Price r2,40. 

232. Dunham's Denmark, Sweden, and Norway (3 vols., foolscap, 
8vq., English Edition(—Histoi7 of Denmark, Sweden and Norway, contributed 
to the " Cabinet Cyclopedia." By S. A. Dunham, LL. D. In three vols., cloth, 
Ic, Price $2.40. 

233. Coxe's Austria (4 vols., 12mo, English edition) — A His- 

toiy of the House of Austria, from the foundation of the monarc y, by Rho- 
dolph of HapsbuTR to the dfath of Leopold the Second ; 1218 to 1792. By the 
Rev William Coxe, .Irchdcacon, FRS. To w lich is added G^uenis; or 
details of the late Austrian Revolution. By an oHlcer of State. TransliOed 
from the German, and contained in the fourth volume. With portraits of 
Maximilian, Rhodolph of Haptburg, Marie Therese, and the present Emperor 
of Austria, Francis Joseph. In four volumes, 12mo, cloth, pp. 528, 622, S99. 
1«7, 468=2237, /k^6. Price ^*2.80. 

234. Machiavelli's Florence (12mo, English edition) — The 
HLntory of Florence and the afflurs Af Italy, from the earliest times to the 
dei^h of Lorenzo the Ma^niflocnt; together with ''The Prince** and various 
historical tracts. By Niccolo Machiavelli. A new transUtion. With a 
portrait of the author. 12mo» cloth, pp. 522, hgb. Price 70 cts. 

235. Mallet's Northern Antiquities (12mo, English edition) — 

Or an historical account of the manners, ciistomn, reliarion and laws, maritime 
expeditions and discoveries, lan^ua^c and literature of tlie Anciont Scandina- 
vians (Danes, Swedes, Norwegians and Icelanders). With incidental noLioes 
respecting our Saxon ancestors. Translated Irom the Fi>inch of M. Mallet» 
bv Bishop Pebct. Revised and enlan$ed, with a translttiou of the Proee 
£dda from the orifrinal old Norse text ; and notes critical and explanatory. 
By I. A. Blackwell, Esq. To which is added an abstract ofthe uyrbysprfa 
Saga. By Sir Waxteb Scott, Bast. 12mo, doth, pp. 578» hgb, Pnoe ^1.00. 

CHINESE AND OTHER EASTERN HISTORIES. 



236. Martin's China (2 vols., Svo, English edition)— -Political, 

commercial, and social ; in an official reiK>rt to Her Majesty's Government. 
By R. MoHTOOMEST Martin*, Esq. In two v<#umes, with six msips, Svo, 
cloth, pp. 432. 502, appendix 18=952, jm wtc. Price $2,00. 

237. Williams's Chinese Empire (2 vols., 12mo, American edi- 
tion)— The middle kinodom ; a survey of the geogratihy, government, educa- 
tion, social life, arts, religion. Ac, of the Chinese empire and its inhabitants. 
With a new map of the empire, and portrait of Keying, the imperial Com- 
missioner, and illustrations. By S. Wells Williams. In two volumes, IS 
mo, cloth, pp. 690, 614=1204, ytr. Price $2.20. 

238. Corners Descriptive China (12 mo, English edition) — 
China, pictorial, descriptive, and historical ; with some account of Ava, the 
Burmese, 8iam, aud Anam. By Miss Coevbh, and a gentleman well versed 
in eastern affiurs. With a map and nearly one hundred illustratioos. 12mo» 
cloth, pp. 621, hgb. Price |1,00. 

239. Davis's China^(4i vols. Englwh edition) -—The Chinese 
and Sketches of China. By Sir John Datib, Bart. In four volumes, dotli, 
(Knight's series.) gcx. Price 90 cts. 

Davis's Sketches of China during an inland journey, h^b. 

See voyages and travels. 

240. Von Siebold's Japanese Customs (18mo, American edition) 
—Manners and customs of the Japanese in the nineteenth century, trom tlm 
accounts of recent Dutch residents in Japan, and ftx)m the German worx of 
Dr. Ph. Pr.Von Siebold. 18mo, cloth, pp. 298, hb. Price 38 cts. 

241. OcJcley's Saracens (12mo, English edition) — The History 

of the Saracens, comprisirg the Lives of Mahommed and his successors to the 
death of Abdalmelik^ the eleventh Caliph. With an account of their mosEt 
remarkable battles, sieges, revolts, &e., collected from autlientic sources, enp^. 
ciaUy Arabic MSS. With a ftill length portrait of Mahommed. By the Eer. 
Simon Ocklet, BJ). 12mo, cloth, pp. 612, hgb. Price 70 cts. 

242. Macfarlane's Turkey and its Destiny (2 vols., 12mo. Ameri- 
can edition)— The result of jouriieys made in 1847 and 1818 to examine into tba ^ 
Btatc of that country. By Charles Macfaju.ajke, Esq. In two volumes, 
12mo, cloth, 828, 399=722, lb. Price $1,60. 

243. Lane's Modem Egyptians, (3 vols., 18rao, English edition.) 
— (Boiighfs series.) In 3 vols., cloth, gcx. Price 68 cts. 

244. P^«a,— (Christian Knowledge Society.) With engnb- 
▼lift. PrtM M cts. 
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AMERICAN HISTOBT. 

' 2«A5. Parley's Indians (18mo, American edition)— History of 
the Indians of North and South America. By 8. G. Goodrich. 18mo, cloth, 
pp. 320, wjrc. Price 40 cts. 

246. Frost's Book of the Colonies (12mo, English edition) — 

IT CompnMii)^ a History of the ColonioA, composing the United States, from their 

Discovery in the tenth century, until the commencement of the Hevoiutionary 
war. Compiled fh)m>he best authorities; with engravings. By JouN FfiosT, 
LL.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 2^0, dac. Price 50 cts. 

, 247. Bancrqffs United States (2 vols., 18mo, English edition) 

—Prom the discoverj* of the American continent to the year 1750. By Geobob 
Bancboft. In two volumes. 18mo, cloth, pp. 538, 508=1046, yrc^ Price ;p2,10. 



248. B. Murray's Pic 
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249. M, Murray's United States (12mo, American edition) — 

A History of the United States of America, written in accordance with the 
principles.of peace. Ry M- Mubkay. Timo, half sheep, pp. 441, 6&i»c. Price 
00 cts. 

250. Frost's United States (12mo, American edition) — A His- 

torr of the United States. For the use of schools and academies. Revised 
and continued to the present time. By John Fbost. With illustrations. 
12mo, lialf sheep, pp. 462, tec. Price 68 cts. 

251. Frost's United States (18mo, American edition) — The 

same work, smaller size, half sheep, pp. 358, tec. Price 35 cts. 

252. Ilnd, — Carey's English edition, 12rao. rgc. Price 30 cts. 

258. Domestic History of the American Revolution (i2mo, 
American edition)— By Mrs. Ellbt. 12mo, cloth, pp. 308, cs. Price 85 cts. 

254. Poussin's United States (8vo, American edition) — The 

United Stat<«; its power and progress. Bv Guillaumb Tell Poubsin, late 
Minister of the Republic of France to the United States. Translated from the 
French, by Edmund L. Du Babby, M.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 488, Igc. Price ;51,80. 

256. Carpenter and Arthur's Neto York (18mo, American edi- 
tion)— The History of the State of New York, tram its earHcitt settlement to 
tjie present time. By W» H. Cabpemteb and T. S. Abthub. With portrait 
of Hendrick Hudson. Being one of Lipmncott's Cabinet Histories of the 
several States. 18mo, cloth, pp. 336, Igc. Price 45 cts. 

256. Panvard*s Plymouth and the Pilgrims (12mo, American 

edition)— Or incidents of adventure in the history of the first settlers of New 
England. With illustrations. By Joseph Banvabd. 12mo, cloth, pp. 288, 
gl. Price 48 cts. 

267. Prescott's Historical Works (8 vols., 8vo, American edi- 
tion)— w. Price $12.80. ndelicet. 

(1) History of the reign of Ferdinand, and Isabella the 

Catholic. With maps and a portrait of Isabella the Catholic. Ferdinand, and 
Christopher Columbus. By William H. Pbescott. Iu three volumes, 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 411, 509, 531=1451. 

(2) History of the Conquest of Peru, with a preliminary 

view of the civilization of the Incas. With portraits of Francisco Pizarro and 
Pedro de U Gasca. By William H. Pbescott. In two volumes, 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 527. 547=1074. 

(3) History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a prelimi- 
nary view of tho ancient Mexican civilization, aud the life of the conqueror 
Hernando Cortez. With maps, and a portrait of Hernando Cortez, Montezuma 
II., and Heman Cortez. By William H. Pbescott. In three volumes, 8\'o, 
cloth, pp. 488, 480. 524=1492. 

CO, — (Christian Knowledge Society.) With engra- 

,^ lg;^oe 45 cts. 

' •'^- ^ . ,. . 

Cosio^s wonquest of Peru (12mo, American edition) — 

Histoiy of the Conquest of Peru by the Spaniards. By Don Telbsfobo DB 
TsUEBAT Cosio. 12mo, cloth, pp. 218, ah. Price 88 cts. 

260. Jarves's Sandwich Islands (8vo, American edition) — His- 
tory of the Sandwich Islands : embracing their antiquities, mythology, legends, 
discovery by Europeans in the sixteenth century, re-discovery by Cook ; with 
their civil, religious and political history, from the earliest traditionaiy period 
to the present time, with two engravings. By James Jackson Jabvss. 
8vo, clotli, pp. 407, jmc. Price $1,60 . 

261. Schiller's Historical Works (1 vol., 12mo, English edition) 

—Including the hiatorv of the Thirty Years* War, and the revolt of tho Ne- 
therlands to the confederacy of Ghent. With a portrait of Schiller. 
V Translated from the German by the Eev, A. J. W. MOBBISON, M.A. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 519. Iigb. Price 70 cts. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTOBT. 

Kelly's Ranke's Popes (I vol., 8vo, English edition) — The 

History of the Popes; t»»eir Church aud State in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. By Lkopold Easkb. Translated from the German, by 
Walter KBATi.va Kelly, BJl. In one volume, 8vo, cloth, pp, 540, double 
columns, grc. Price ^\,^. 

Foster's Ranke's Popes (3 vols., 12mo, English edition) — 

The same work in three volumes. With portraits of Popes Julius II., Inno- 
cent X., and Clement VII. 12mo, cloth^jp. 527, 532, 484=1543, hab. Price ^2,10. 

Austin's Ranke's Popes, — (2* vols. American Edition.) 

The Ecclcsiastial and Political History of the Popes of Rome during the six- 
t«>cnth and seventeenth centuries. By Prof Leopold Ranks. Translated 
fh>m the German by Sasaji Austin. In 2 vols, cloth, pp. 503, 507=1010 lb. 
Price t>.40. 



With a life of the author, and also with not(>s selected from the edition of Val« 
lesius. 12mo, doth, pp. 430, hgb. Price $1.00. 

Neander's Church History (7 vols-, 12mo, English edition) 
A G<?neral History of the Christian Religion and Church. Translated fh)m 
the German of Dr, Au<justus Neandbr. By Professor Josepu Torbet. 
New edition, carefully revised. By the Rev. a. J. W. Morrison, B A. In 
seven volumes, 12mo, cloth, pp. 504, 542, 510, 412, 475, 464, 4U2=3489, hgb. 
Price $4.90. 

Meander's Planting of Christianity, — (2 vols. 12mo. Eng- 
lish Edition. History of the planting and training of the Christian Church 
by the Ajx^tles. By Dr. Augustus Neaxdkr. With the author's final 
additions : Also his Antignostikus, or spirit of Tertullian. Translated fVom 
the German. By J. E. Rtland. In two volumes. 12mo., cloth, pp. 531, 
552=1083. M. Price SI. 40- 

Davidson's Sacred and Profane History, — (3 vols, in one. 

12mo- American Edition.) Connexion of Sacred and Profane History. Bcinr 
a review of the priuciital events in the world, as they bear upon the state or 
rcli^on, fn>m the clesc of the Old Testament history', till the establishment of 
Christianity. By Dr. DAvmsoN. Three volumes in onC' 12mo-, cloth, pp. 
287, 235, 274=796. rcb. Price 80 cte. 

Religious Denominations, — (12mo. English Edition.) Cy- 

clopcciia of ReligiouH Denominations : containing authentic accounts of tne 
ditlerent Creeds and Systems throughout the world. Written by the members 
of the respective bodies. Iu 1 voL 12mo., c!oth, pp, 360, double columns, rge. 
Price >1.00 



262. Elliott's Liberty, — (4 vols. 12mo. American Edition.) 

The Histoiy of Liberty. Part 1,— The Ancient Romans. Part 2.— Tlie Early 
Christijuu. la 4 toIs. oloth, pp. 404 4M^ 4U, 4S1-1652. I^. Pric«$I^M. 



ISnSCELlTAlSTlOUS HISTOEICAL LIBEAEY. 



271. KG. I. IN TWELVE VOLS. PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $8,65. 

(1.) Whatelu's Historic Doubts and Certainties, — 12mo. 
Am. Edition.) Historic doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaijarte, and historic 
certainties respecting the early history of America. By Archbishop Wuatb- 
LY, D.D. 12mo., cloth, pp. 184. rcb. Price 40 cts. 

(2.) The Preacher of the King, — (12mo. American Edition.) 

Or Bourdalone iu the court of Louis XIV. Being an account of the pulpit 
eloquenceoftlmt distinguished era. Translated fh)m the FronchofL Bungbnsb. 
Witli an introduction by the Rev. George Potts, DJ). I2mo~ cloth, pd^ 
838. p/. Price 91,00. 

(3.) The Hugenots in France and America, — (2 vols. 12mo. 
American Edition.) hy Hakbison Gbay. In two volumes. 12mo., pp. 330 
302=638, iwc. Price ^1.2(J. 

(4.^ Half Hours of English History, — (2 vols. 8vo. 
English Edition ) Selected and illiuitrated by Charles Kmoht. In two 
volumes. 8vOn pp. 3^*8, 348=696, grc. gcx. Price ^1,00. 

(5) Nelson's Ru ins of Sacred and Historic Lands. (1 2mo. 

English Edition. Babylon, Nineveh, Palestine, Egj-pt. Central Americs, and 
Italy. Illustrated with maps aud engravings. l2m'o., doth, pp. 392. /n5. Price 
75 cts. 

(6) Routlcdge's Seven Wonders, — (i2mo. English Edition.) 
The seven wonders of the world and their associations. With illustrations. 
12mo., cloth, pp. 303. grc. Price 75 cts. 

(7) Grecian Histo^ncal Prints, — (12mo. English Edition.) 

Representing some of the most memorable events in the histoiy of ancient and 
modem Greece, with illustrative views and sketches fh)m the romains of her 
monument's of art. By the author of " ChanUe's Discoveries." With nume- 
rous illustrations. 12mo., cloth, pp. 253. hd. ahoc. Price 58 cts. 

(8) English Historical Prints, — (12mo. English Edition.) 

Re|)rcsenting .some of the most memorable events in English history, in which 
the costumes of the times are carefidly preser\'ed. With descriptions. By 
Emily Tayix)R, author of " Tales of the Saxons, Ac." To which is added, a 
brief chronologj' of the kings of England. With numerous illustrations. Re- 
vised aud enlarged. 12mo., cloth, pp. 2(>1. hd. ahvc. Price 58 cts. 

(9) Chambers' British Museum, — (12mo. English Edi- 
tion.) Historiciil and descriptive. With a description of the various inter- 
esting depariments in the museum. Hiustrated with numerous wood engra- 
vings. 12mo., cloth, pp. 432. torch. Price $1.00. 

(10) Chambers' British Empire,— (12mo. English Edi- 
tion.) A history and present state of the British Exnpirs. With a map. 
ISmo., sloth, pp^ 2M. vrM. PriM W sts. 
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11) Selby s M>mU,—'(l2mo. English Edition.) Events 

1cl)e roznem^joiwi i.i the history of England; itssoveiei^niB and its people; 

fforo the eailiebii iiaio to the prei»ent, related iu the words of the Vj&A wniew. 
the old clironiclcrs, puctsi, and modem bislorian-s ; foruing a series of intei-osi;- 
ina aark-at'vcB of the most remarkable occurrences in each reian ; with reviews 
of the luanuers domestic habits, amui^menta, costimic, &c. or the people- On 
a new and oii&inal plan. By Chahleb Belby. 12mo., cloth, pp. 330. dc. 
Pi-ice 54 cu». 

Vl2) NeUon^9 Enropean Scenes^ — (12mo. English Edi- 
tion.) Scones J^nd »lorie6 from Euroixian hi&tory. lllasbi«<<ed. It^io., cloi>li. 
pp. Si7. £:#*: P*ice30c;«. % » -^ 



272. so. n. IN xa VOLUMES, price po» the twelve ^6.70. 

(1) , Ajcland'i India (post ftiro, English edition) — A popular 
account of the manneiv and cuatoms of India. IJlustraiied with Diuneroiu 
anecdo^. In ono rohime, post Svo, doth, im. Price 60 eta. 

(2) CJiamher^^ Ancient History, — (12nio. English Edition.) 
General anclout hii»u)ry. In thi«e parts. 12mo., doth, pp. 290. wrck. Price 
56CbS. 



English Edition.) A 



liiatoiy of Uit^cce, itii literat\une, phUosophy, and arte. With a map. Cloth. 
pp. Sol. iffrc7i. •»>^i— '« -'*^- 



(3) Chambers* Greece, — (12ino. 
ece, itfc literati 

pA-ice 45 cts. 

(4) Olfambers' Home, — (IJmo. English Edition. A lus- 

toiy of Rome. With a ms^. 12mo., cloth, pp. 87L wreh. Price 45 eta. 

(5) Van Varst's Greenland and Iceland (16mo, English 
edition) — Domestic scenes in Greenland and Iceland. Illustrated with nume- 
rous engiairin^-s, iQmo, cloth, pp. , jw. Price 40 cts. 

(6) MilcJt^ilVs Ruins (12mo, English edition) — ^Euins <rf 
many lands. By H. Mitchbll. 12mo, cloth, pp. ^iotc. Price 91,10. 

[7] Bmlclei/s Great Cities [foolscap 8 vo, English edition] 

—The great cities of the andent world: In tbeU- glory and ibHr diwolation. 
By T- A. Buckley, B.A. Illustrated with bew'tiftii engravings, executed in 
the first style of art, fbolscaf), 6rOk doth, emblematically gilt, plain edg^ dd. 

, fft'C- Vli^ 85 cts. -— o— ■ trtn 

(8) Buehletf's Ancient Cities f foolscap, Svo, Eoglisb edi- 
tion)— The ancient cilies of the world, in their gloiy and the»r dehoiattoo. Bv 
the Hev. T. A. Bucklsy, M.A. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. ,grc, Pi-ioe85ctfc 

AdaTti's Fell of CoiSiis (24aD0, Aroewcan P. E. S. S. 

[T.) -The fell or Ckbsus, King of Lydi?., Asia Minor. By vhe Rev. W. Adams, 
MJ^. 24mo, u)o:t)CCO Iiack, pp. 207. Piioe25cts. 



a 




[11] Stricklond^s Stories from History [ISmo, American 
edition)— CktnLaining twelve sto.ies from the history of different Europeac 
notions, illUKtralivc of the manners aoO customs of the er» to which thev re- 
late. By AaxES Stbicklakd. Illustialed with twenty engravings. iSmo, 
<:loth, pp. 350, c^c. Price 00 cts. 

[12] Sirichland*s EnyUali Tales [ISmo, -Ajnerican edition] 

— Tr/eHfi^)ro Ens^lish history foi ohildi-on. 'By Agnss ST^iC]i:i<iji o. Blus- 
^aLed with cngmvings. 18mo, ek>bh. pp. 275, c^/b. Price 50 cts. 



273. so, in. Ts xix volumes, price for the twelve $8.90. 

(1) MaclSs Orecicn Stories, — (12roo. Bndlsh Edition.) 
WiiJ) thirty-nine ilJustiiviions. By Gilbeht. Bugn^ved by Weioht and 
PoLKAiiD. By Mabxa Heci:. Illustrated with niuneroos engmrings. 12mo., 
doth. pp. 352. del attvc Ptioe H.35. 

(2.) Bicord's Eoman Sfories, — (12mo. American Edition.) 

Stoiies or ancient Rome. By P. H. RicosD. With iiumorous illustratiooa. 
121:0.0., doth, pp. 30-i r.iwd. Piice 00 cts. 

(3.) Sobbings Classic 2b*/fl«,---(18mo. Amencan Edition.) 
Or converb^lious desigiied fbr the instruction and amusement of young 
peiw.is. By Miss Blika Robbikb. With illustratiooa. Umo., oloiih.pp. 
205 c^'c. Pi-ioe 23 cts. 

(4.) Wore^s Aurelian, — (2 vols, in one. 12mo. American 

Edition.) Or Rome iu the thii-d centniy. In letters of Ludus Manlics Piso, 
ftom Rome, to Faiista, the daughter of Gracchus at Palmyra. By Willij m 
Waus. Tho volumes in oue. 12mo., doth, pp. 280, 250=510 cf/b. pA-ioe ^.00 

(5.) Ware's Zevobia, — (2 vols, in one. 12mo. American 
Edition ) Or the ft^ll of l*alm,vra. In letters of Ludus Manlius Piso, f^-om 
Palmyra, to his friend, Marcus Curtius, at Rome. By William Wars. 
W'th portrait. Two volumes complete in one. 12mo., dObh, pp.271, 288» 
&69 o^c. Price (1.00. 

(6.) Jones' Seven Wise Men, — (12mo. Square. American 

Edition.^ Seven wise men of Greece and the seven wonders of the earth. By 
the Rev. A. D. Johes, A.M. With ■umerwis iUiialmtifliis. line., tquar* 
0l«th,FR-lM«I««* PnM4«ffta. 



(7.) Onriosities of Eyypt,—(lSmo. American Sunda 

School U lion.) Revised Iw tho committee of publication of the Amerin 
Smidi^School Union. With immerous iUustrattoos. 18mo, doth, ppu 3 

(8.) Francis' Trm Stories from Ancient History, — (12ma 
A merican Edition.) Clironologically aiTanged, ftwm the creation of the wo?U 
to the death of Charlcinafewe. By a Mother. With numerous inusirBtliim 
12mo.. cloch, pp. 826 c</b. Price 60 cts. •*—*» 

(9.) Francis' Trite Stories from Modem History, — Cl2mo 

Ameiican EditioQ.)Chranologically arranged from the death of Charlem«nie; 
to the Battle of Waterloo. U*«vised and amended. By a MoOicr. w2 
illustrations. 12mo., ctoth, pp. 3M c^/fc. Price 60 cts. 

(10.^ Nelson's Switzerland and Tyrol, — (12mo. ^Bnelish 
Edition.) stories from Swit»erl»iid and the l>rol— inddents of hStorr 
adventure and tMif«|. Illustrated with numerous ettgravima. ISmo d^* 
pp. 4iH^«. Price 70cfca. «*«».. aow, 

(11.) P«Z«rly#UErjMi^tfry,— {12mo. American Edition.) 

Tw^ty-one popnW ta&ea and tnuUtious of Hungary. By Thbioma Pituxo. 
With a portiait of the authoress. 12mo., doth, pp. S45i#r. Price $1*007^ 

American Edi- 
,. 3y Gbacb AaruAL 



(12.) Aguilar's Bntee, — (2 vols. 12mo. A 
tion.) The Days of Bruce, a stoiy from Scottish history. By 
In two volumes. 12mo., doth, pp. 353, 229=s:582 itoo. '*^'- 



274. so, IV. ur m volumes, price por the twelve $4.45, 

a.) Clarices Ancient Israelite^,— {ISmo. American Edi- 
tion.) Manners of the andent Israelites; containing an account of their 
peculiar customs and ceremonies, their Uiws, polity, religion, sects, arts md 
trades, divisions of time, wars, captivities, Ac, with a short aoccSntSX 
SJ^*Si* "l.^?**^-?? 8i«n*«i!«w. ^written originally in Prenchby O^tbm 
Pleitby abbd of Argenteuil, and member of the Royal AsmdanyTviSl 
Ihe whole much enhu;ged ttom the principal writers on Jewish andauitia. 
By the Rev. Adah. Clabkji, LL.D., PAiTiemo, doth. pp. WcpTMi 



82 cts. 



(2.) Asicumt Jerusalem, — (18mo. American Edition.) 

OontainUiff both andent and modem Jerusalem. Revised by the Rev D P 
KiDDAH, A.M. Originally published by tlie Loudon Religious Tract Sodety' 
Wi^hmapandeugiavings. Wmo, doth, pp. 1S6| 1»=376V Price «<Sa 

(3.) Jeicish- Laws and Polity, — (18mo. Eeligious Tract 

Societjr.) The laws and polity of the Jews. With nura<aous illualcatne 
aiagviiigs- London: Rehgious Tract Sodeiy. l8mo., doth, pp. 174rPrici 

(4.) Jemsh Manners and Customs,— (\Smo. Eeliffiong 

l*-ad;8odeW.> ThemMncrt of tlie Jcw!< and other ^rfoas 

Kf„"Hi«'''i> r •*'^r£51«c ^"^ »^^ Ohtttrafced with many engnSSS 
London :Bdigious Tract Society. ISmo, doth. pp. 176. Price 30 cti?^^ 

(5.) Jewish Wars,— {ISmo, Mass. Souday School Society ) 

ft?KJ!S'"S!2?" ^ \^ JcwisliwEw. Written ft»r the MaspvehuMtts Sisi4a 
^^^PriS'wdJT'^ ^ ^ ~°*^"^ l8i«o.,d^ 

(6.) Jetcish Stories,— {ISmo. American Edition.; Storiea 

jiSSJllif ^'^'^'?P SiS"^ f«!^^ giving ao airouat of their w?» as idated l?y 
J06ephiw ; with additional ilKts fromlaier Jewish bisto»y. Adained for younjr 
gcrt«ns. Wi«i» tweuty-four cn«raviaga. ISmo., dovh, pp. ^cffc. PricS 

(7.) C^ttHnes of Sacred History,— {ISmo, Christian 

Knowledge Soc'ety.) Piom tbe creation of the world to the destiiiction of 
Jerusalem. Wuh numerous illrj^trations. Londoei: Christiaa Kuowleclm 
Society. ISmo., doth. pp. SOOitpp. P.-iceSScts. muvwie^gc 

(8.; Hoare's Fcclesiast't<;al History, — (ISmo. English 

S^L^'S?\ir ^P**^'^** 2f ocdeHiMtical history before the Refoimaiion. By tiw 
Rev. W. H. BoABx, M.A. ISma, do«,h. pp. 24Si»p. P.ioe 45 cts. 

Ameri- 

j^'i.u^'r'iV'' '^•vt«»ui«u ■ niaiivrjr wi vji'eeoe. irom ine ekiixist state to the 
dei-rh oi Alexander we GiTa«i. In three volumes. IScm.. doth or roan no. 
ri5,206,20G=5S9cp. (No. 84, 86. 86.) Price C8 eta. **««^ ^""^ <*«»*» » 



(9.) Goldsmith's Greece Abridged,— (;;^vo]^, 18mo. 
?".?**'i'^^?'^ Goldsmith's History of 5i^eece from the ea,Hx»t sta 




46 cts. ..^-.' *' ^rJ^ —.-— / ^» 

(11.) Anient History Abridged, — (iSroo. American Edi- 
tion.) Pijt,t hook of history, being a compendium of andent history, both 
soci-cd^Mipioflme. By a Student of Ristoiy. ISmo^ cloth or roau, pp. OG iqp. 

(12.; Modem History Abridyed,— {ISmo. American Edi- 

}l°'';? 1, Second book ofhistoiy ; being a comnendium of modem history, from 
the fall of t.ie Roman Empire in tbe West to the seventeenth centu.y. By a 
Scudeu«, of History. ISmo.. doth or roan, pp. li8 cp. (No. 160,) Price 18 ota. 



275. NO. V. IK HI VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $4.10. 

(1.; Stories from the History of Borne,— 0Amo, Christian 

Knowledge Society.) Illustrated wfth numerous beautiftU engravinga of 

•^S*w'*iJ!*S?^5i?i?5^ Undaa: ehriatiaa Knewledga Sedetf. Uhmw 
wna, pp. Ml. iTiee §4 cts. 
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(2.) BulJlncVs Holy Land, — (18mo. Amencan Edition.) 

The Iloly IalmI and ito inhabitants. By 8. 0. Bulfikch. Edited by the Ber. 
Henry WACB, Jr. VTithamap. iSmo., doth. pp. %»yri»c. Prioe40ctB. 

(3^ Lee'9 BiHorie Tales, — (ISmo. American Edition.) 
8odai evenings, or historical tales for youth. By ICiu Mast E. Lex. iSmo., 
cloth, pp. 2G<». A&. Price SO cts. 

(4) Benntffs Stories from History, — (24mo. English 
Edition.) The boy's ovm book of stories flrom histoiy, &c. By tf A.Rr Bvv- 
HBTT. Illnstratea with engravings. MmOb, cloth, pp. 1S5. tnt. Price 2* ct& 

(6) OlUnese Anecdotes, — (32mo. English Edition.) Anec- 
dotes of the Chinese, illustrative of their character and conduct to foreigners. 
SSma, cloth, pp. 218. &>. wto. Price SO cts. . 

(6) Swiss Stories, — (24mo. Eeligious tract Society.) 

stories from Swttacrlatfii Trsiislated firom the French. With illustrations. 
Loudon : BeUglous Txact Society.) 24mon cloth, pp. 144. Price SS cts. 

(7) Taylor's Saxon Tales, — (ISmo. American Edition.) 
7ales of the Saxons, or pictures of life in Saxon Eiighuid. By Emily Tatloe, 
ISmo., doth, pp. 19L ^iM«. Price 40 cts. 

(8) Bobbins' American Tales, — (3 vols. 18mo. American 

BditioD.) Tsles from American liistoiy. With illustrations. By Miss Eliea 
RoBBiHB. In 8 vols. Bach volume comprising a distinct subject, and com- 
plete in itself. Vc4. ].>-conteininK the principal tects in the lifet>f CnaiBTo- 
PHiER CoLUMBlTB. Vol. 2,— Bslatm^ to the conquest of If exico and Peru, to 
vhich are added s(Hne Ikcts illustrative of the present state of those countries. 
Vol 3,— conoomhis the progressive disooveiy of North America. 18mo-, cloth, 
pp.»8.£«7,aO»^S5.M. PrioeMots. 

American 

, -. . For ftenillcs and 

schools. With numerous engravings and questions for the enunination of 
pupils. ISmo., roaa, pp. 101. tee. Price 25 eta 

(10) 7 he Lost Greenland, — (L8mo. American Edition.^ 

or Uncle PhlUp's conversations with the children about the lost colonies of 
Greenland, wish a map and engravings. ISmo^ doth, pp. ISO. kb. Price 
28 cts. 

f llj The Ojibwa Indians, — (T-Smo. Mass. Sundav School 

Society.) Letters on the mission of the Ojibwa Indians. Written for the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Society. ISmc, doth, pp. 72* Price 17 cts. 

[12] Bamson's Cuba, — I8mo. [American Edition.] The 
Usnd of Cuba. 'Bj the Asv. Jam u BAMaoir, AM. ^ Edited by the Bev. B. 
P. K2Di>BR,A]L 18ma,dothorroaii,pp.70.C3». (Ko.402.) Price 14 cts. 



476. HO. vi. m TWELVE VOLS, pmaE Ton the twelve $4,60. 

[1] Qreeum History Abridged, — ri2mo. Christian Know- 
ledge SodotyO The history of Greece, liondon: Christian Knowledge 
Sodety. ISmo., doth, pp. 184. '*-'" "' -"^ 



(9) Outlines of American History, — (18mo. 
Bdition.) Pmm the flrat disooveiy to the present time. 1 



Price 80 cts. 



[2] The Boman Empire, Ahndoed, — [12mo. Chnstian 
Knowledge Society.] London: Ghristlsn Kidowledge Sodety. ]2iro., doth, 
pp. 187. Price 36 cts. 

[3] English History Ahridaed, — [12mo. Christian Know- 
todge Society.] The histoty of ^land. London: Ohristiaa Knowledge 
8ode(jy. lima, cloth, pp. ISM. Price 85 cts. 

(4t) iTdp/w,— (TLSmo. C. K. S.J A historical sketch of 

Naples, mm the best authorities snd personal observation. Wiih nume- 
rous illttstrations. London: Christisn Knowledge SodeVy. 18mA., doth, pp. 
207. Price 35 cts. 

• 

[5] The Chinee, — [18mo. Massaohnsetts Sundav School 

Sodety] Or some short accounts of the country and people of China, ^y 
Uncle Adax. 18mo.t_cloth. or roan, pp. 188. An <$ditlon of thoMune work. 
Bevised by Che fievTl). P. Ktdpsb, AJU. pp. 14ik epj^o, 880>) Pflib of dther 
loots. 

[6] BssHvals, Games and Amusements, — [18mo. Ameri- 
can Edition-i Andent and modem. By Hokatio Bmits, Esq. W!th ad- 
ditions. BytlijiVBL WOBDBWOBIH, Esq. ISmo., doth, pp. 86B. M. Price 
SScbs. 

[7] Henderson^s Obstumes of America, — [18mo., square. 
American Edition. With descriptions of the people, manners and customs. 
Illustrated with twenty-four oolourod engravings. ISmo, square, doth, pp. 
^^09he, Price 40 cts. 

[8] Henderson's Oosttmes qf Europe — [18mo., s^juare. 

Amenc«n Edition.] With descriptions of the people, manners and oustoms. 
By a Traveller through Europe. Illustrated with twenty-four coloured 
engravings. iJBmo., square, doth, pp. 128. ethe. Price 40 cts. 

[9] Dickens* Child's England, — [In 2 vols., 12mo, Ame- 
rican edition)— A chjld*s histoiy of Bnglsaid. By Chauxs I>icnx8. Eng- 
land ftrom the andent times, to the reign of Heoiy the Fifth. In two volumes. 
12mo., cloth, pp. 288. A6. Price 80 cts. 

[10] Knight's Bompeii,—[lBmo, 2 vols.English Edition.] 
Its destruction snd re^discovay. £i two volomes, ISmo. (Knight* s SerieM 
am. Price 40 Ota. 



[11] Oubttfs Oranada, — [18mo. Amencan Edition.] Or 

^ eroulsion of the Moors flnom Hpaln. By the Eev. Gbokob Cubitt. 
Bevised ter the Eev. D. P. Kiddbk, A.M. ISmo^ doth, pp. 104. cp. (No. 476.) 
Pnoe 2S cts. 

[12] Neto Zealandf^lSmo, Christian Knowledge So- 

defy.J Domestic scenes in Ifew Zealand, With a map. London: Christian 
Knowledge iSodoty. ISmo., cloUi, pp. 127. Price 85 cts. 



277. IfO. VII. IK TWELVE VOLS. 



I FOB THE TWELVE $^.10. 



(1) SmttVs Destruction of Jerusalem, — (18mo. Ameri- 
can Edition.) Abridged from the history of the Jewish Wars. By FLavivs 
JosEPUUB. With a d««cription of Palestine, and brief sketch of the histoiy 
0( Jerusalem belore the war : together with an epitome of its modern histoiy. 
The whole being intended to ilUwtrate the ftalmmont of the prediciions of 
Moses and the Messiah. Qy the ilev. Davicl Smith. ISmo., cloth, pp. 200. 
cp. (No. ) Price «5 cts. ^ 

(2) Bierce's Orfisaders,^(lStao. Mass. S. S. Soc.) The 

recovery of Jerusalem or the history of the wars of the Crusaders, for the n- 
©very of the Holy Sepulchre from the Saracens. By B. K. Piercb. Written 
for the MassachuMitts'S. S. Society, and approved by the oommitlce of oubli- 
cation. ISmo., cloth, pp. 144. Price 22 cts. 

[3] Rowan's French Revolution, — [2 vols., 18mo. Am. 

and 1 vol. Eng. Edition.! Histoiy of the French EevoluUoa, its ctvusos, and 
consequences. By P. Maclean Bowiir. In i vols. American Edition. 
ISmo.. doth. pp. 180, ISOaSOO. doc. English Edition. One vol,i«;i3. Price o 
dther 30 cts. 

[4] Borvan's Engla7id,--[lSmo. English Edition.] A 

sketch of the history of Bagland- By Fkedbuica. Bowak. With an illns- 
tration. 18mo., doth, pp. 20(S. wreh. Price 25 cts. 

[5] Bowan's Scotland, — [18mo. English Edition,] A 
sketch of the historv of Scotland. By Pabderica Bowajt. With an illus- 
traiion. ISmo.. olotb, pp. 204. lervA. Trice 26 cts. 

[6] Bifchie's Prance, — [18mo. English Edition.] A 
i^Uih of the histoiy of Fnnoe. ?>' Lbitch lUroHiB. WifchaniUwbratlon . 
lOmo, doth, pp. 187. wre*» Price 25 cts. u.M».iun , 

[7] Ih'ench Stories,— llSmo,, square. Christian 'Know- 
ledge Society.] Short stories from European history— France. Withillustra- 
pons. Loadon : Christian Knowledge booie^. ISmo., square, pp. 104. Price 

[8] Spanish Stories,— [ISmo., square. Christian Know- 

ledge Societjr.] Short stories from European history— Spain. With illMtra- 
tion^ London : Christian Knowledge liodety. ISmo., square, doth, pp. 228* 
Price 40 cts. 

[9] Italian Stories,— [ISmo., square. Christian Znow- 

ledge.Sodotv.] Wiort stories from Eirropeaii history-Italy. With iHustra- 
tions. London: Christum Knowledge «odety. I8ma, squa.'e. cloili. dd. 264. 

Puce 40 cts. ^ft^-mrw. 

[10] Swedish Stories,— [ISmo., square. Christian Know- 
l^ge Society.] Sl>ort stories from European hi&tory— Swiklou. With illua-' 
tSsL^ce^^' ^^^^'^^^ Knowledge Sodety. iSma, squai«, doth/pp! 

[Tl] Bambles in the British Isles,— [ISmo. Christiaa 
Knowle*^ Society.) With illustrations. London : Christian Knowledge 8o- 
tiet!9, 18mo..doth,pp.258. Price 86 cts. «ouwiwigsoo 

[12] Stewart's Scottish Stories,— [ISmo, English edition] 
Btories from the historv of Soothwid. By the Bev. Axsxaiid«r Stbwaxt a 



minisUsr of that country. lftno.,'doth.*' English 'efStiMT^ dd. 
87 cts. ( Amci lean edition, see series viii. No. 8) 



Ob. Prioa 



278. iro. Tin. tk m tolumis. pbioe fob the 12 96.85. 
[1 .] CnJord*s Naval Daring,— [iisp. 870. English Edition.] 

Deeds of UAval da;-ing ; oT; anecdotes of the British navy. ibp. 8vo., doth, pnl 

JTH. Price 68 CIS. 1- «n —.fi* 

i2.] Lahaume's Napoleon's Russian Invasion,— [1 vol. 
mBA EdltVon.] Histoiy of Napoleon's Invadon of Bussia : from the Prench 
of LslMuune, cap£sin of engineers during the expedition. Cloth, yicp. 



46 cts. 



Price 



Boob. 
188, 



;tany)f 



[12mo Amencan Edi- 

Inglish version of Souvesti^'s - Poyer 

li f J Til _* i x^iic • German translation by Hbikbich 

^^5 lAdy. niustrafted with numerous engravings. 12mo., doth, pp. 
Price 80 cts. 

[4.] Burkhardt's Fairy Tales,— [\2mo. Ameri6an Edition.] 
?**J7 &*^"™i**«^^.9' ™*n7 nations, sdected newly told, and traasUted 
l7(?.,R.Burkbardt. lUustn&d ^th many en^avi£«s. |y W. WaZc^ 
andJ.H.OAFFKBTT. 12taa,doth,pp.2n,«. TPrtoeSote. "^^'^ 
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[6.] Croker's Fairy Legends^ — [12mo. English Edition.] 

Fairy legencU and traditions of the South of Ireland. lUuatratod with nume- 
rous engravings. By T. CaoFTON Csoeeb. 12ino., cloth, pp. tctc. Price 
70 ctB. 

[6.] Montalba's Fairy Tales, — [12mo., cloth. American 

Edition.] Fairy tales from aU nations. By Akthony B. Montalba. With 
twenty-four illufttratioDA by Bicha&d Doyle. 12mo., cloth, pp. 360, hd. 
Price 70 cts. 

[7.] Andersen^s Fairy Tales, — [fcp. 8vo. English Edition.] 

Fairy tales and legends. ByHans Chsistiax Andebseh. Illustrated by 



1^ 



ASiE D£ CHATELIAV. fcp. 8V0., ClOth, pp. 



H. Warben. Translated 
grc. Price 75 cts. 

[8.] Andersen's Danish Story Book, — [24mo. American 
Edition.] A Danish story book. By Hass Cubistian AynsBSEN. With 
numerous illustrations, t^axo., cloth, pp. 187, csfc Price 30 cts. 

[9.] Banvard's American History, — [12mo, American edi- 
tion J Bomance of American history, as illustrated in the early events con- 
nected with the French settlement at Fort Carolina; the Spanish colony at 
8t Augustine, and the English plantation at Jamestown. By Joseph 
Banvaed. With numeroiis illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. 306, gl. Price 
fiUcts. 

[10.] HoffmotrCs Greyslaer, — [12mo. American Edition.] 

Grevslaer ; a romance of the Mohawk. By Chaeles Fenao IIoffjlan. 12mo , 
cloth, pp. &U). Price $1,00, 

[11.] Clarke'' s Shetland, — [24mo. American Edition.] 

TraitM and legends of Shetland gleaned from Dr. Clarke's tour in 1826. Edited 
by the Bev David P. Kiddee, A.M. 24mo, morocco back, pp. 78, cp. No. 
631.) Price 14 cts. 

fl2.] Arabia Betrea, — f24mo. American Sunday School 

Union 1 Ancient Edem : and the fiiliillment of prophesy in the present state 
of Arabia Fetrea- American Suuday School Union. 21mo., morocco backs, pp. 
139. Price 20 cts. 



279. 3sro. IX. IK in volumes, fbice fob the twelve $2.90. 
[1] Tales of Military Life, — [ISmo. Christian Bjqow- 

Icdgo Society.] In six parts. Part 1. The Two Recruits, the Lanoe-Corporal. 
Pat* 2. Promotion, the Dep6t. Part 3. Foreign Ser\'ice, the Rock. Part 4. 
The West Indies, Nova Scotia. Part 5. Det:u;hmont, Old Friends. Part 6. 
Old England, the Commission. Illustrated with numerous ennrravings. Lon- 
don : Christian Knowlodgio Society. 18mo., cloth, pp. 71. 71, 75, 78, 90, 98=488. 
Price 50 cts. 

[2] Bemarhdble Beople, — [18rao., square. Eeligious Tract 

Society.] Or the Arab, the Jew, and the Egyptian, in their own and other 
lands. Three parts, in one volume. AVith numerous illustrations. London : 
Beliinous Tract Society. 18mo., square, cloth, pp. 152, 152, 16U=464. Price 
80 cts. 

[3] Stewarfs Scottish Stories, — [18mo. American Edi- 
tion . stories from the historv of Scotiand. By the Rev. Alexa n dbr St b w- 
AET, a minister of that country. 18uio, cloth, pp. 159. cp. (No. 216.^ Priioe 
25 cts. 

Monthly volumes published by the London Tract Society ; — 

[4] Tyre, — Its rise, glory and desolation. "With notices 
of the Phoenicians generally. 18ma, cloth, pp. 188. Price 16 cts. 



City 



Venice, — Past and present. The republic and the 

;ity. ISmo., cloth, pp- 192- Price 15 cts. 

[6] The British Nation, — Its arts and manufactures. 

18mo., cloth, pp. 192. Price 15 cts. 

[7] London in the Olden Time, — Or sketches of the great 
metropolis, fh>m its origin to the end of the sixteenth centuiy* 18mo., cloth, 
pp- 192. Price 15 cts. 

[8] Duhlin, — A historical sketch of Ireland's metropolis, 

tnm the earliest timea. 18mo., cloth, pp. 192* Price 15 cts. 

[9] Old Edinburgh, — ^A historical sketch of the ancient 
metropolis of Scotland. 18mo., cloth, pp. 192. Price 15 cts. 

[10] Switzerland, — Historical and descriptive. Prom 
the earliest times. 18mo., cloth, pp. 192. Price 15 cts. 

[11] Australia, — Its scenery, natural history, and resour- 
ces ; with a glance at its gold fields. 18mo., cloth, pp. 192. Price 15 cts. 

[12] Australia, — ^And its settlements at the present time. 

ISmo., doth, pp. 192. Price 16 cts. 



[2] Outlines of the History of Ireland, — For families and 
schools. By the Rev. O. Cockaokk, M.A. 18mo., paper, pp. 156,iicp. Price 
I7cto. 

[3] Outlines of the History of France, — For families and 
schools. By the Rev. O. CocKAOiTB, A. M. Pftper./trp. Price 24 cts. 

[4] Outlines of the History of Greece, — For families and 
Schools. By the Rev. B. Bouchieb, A. M. Paper, ju>p. With mape and 
views. Price 17 cts. 

[5] Outlines of the History of Borne, — For families and 
schools. With wood cuts. Paper, jwp. Price 16 cts. 

6] Weale's England, — The constitutional history of Eng- 
IntwoVols, cloth, ito. Price 46 cts. 

Weale*s Greece, — ^View of the history of Greece. 

loth,iu7. Price 24 cts.. 

[8] Weale's Borne, — A history of Eome. Cloth, jw 

Price 24 cts. 

[9]^ Weale^s Chronology, — A chronology of civil and eccle- 

sia£tical history, literature. sci<Micc, and art, from the earliest to the preseat 
time- In two vols, cloth, jw. Price 45 cts. 

[10] Beep at St, Betersburgh — (Christian Knowledge 
Society.) Price 11 cts. 

[11] Beep at Constantinople,— [ChiiBii&a Knowledge So- 
cietyTl Price 11 cts. 

£12 J Beep at Amsterdam,-'lChnstitaa. Knowledge Society.] 

Price 11 eta. 



280. iiro. X. ly iii tolumes .price for the twelve $2.10. 

[1] Outlines of the History of England^-— ^or families and 
schools. Paper, ifop. Price 17 cU. 



ZOOLOGY. 

{Continued J^rom ths Journal qf Education/or Auguat, 1S53, pag€ WZJ 
AITIMAL KU^GDOM. 

60. Bickering's Races of Man (12mo, English edition) — The 

Races of Man and their greofrraphical distribution. By Chables PiciTERiSfa. 
M.D. To which ia prefixed an analytical synopsis of the natural history or 
man. By John Charles Haix, M.D. With map and numerous engravings 
on steel, coloured^ ISmo, cloth, pp. 415, hgb. Price 91.50. 

61. Goldsmith's Animated Nature,-(2 vols., royal 8vo, English. 

Edition.) A History of the Earth and Animated Nature. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With numerous notes from the works of Cuviee, Wilson, L. Buon a - 
PARTE, Camfibr. Vajllavt, Lamarc, LSBSOlf, Lacepbdb, AUDUDON', Ac, s 
as well as from the work^ of the more distiuRuished British naturalists. .Re- 
issue, with colouro<I plates ; conteiuing nearly 2400 illustrative figures, of wnicb 
about 200 are coloured. In 2 vols. Urge 8 vo., bt. Price ^00 

62. Goldsmith's Animated Nature (1 vol., 8vo, English edition) 

—A history of the earth and animated nature. With porfhut Mid numerous 
engra^-luRs. Bj Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. 8vo, cloth, pp. 716, double ool- 
UDins, tns. Pnce$l,50. 

63. Buffon's Natural History (2 vols., 12mo, American edi- 

tion)-Of man, the globe, and of quadrupeds. With additions from Cuvier, 
Lacepede. and other eminent naturaliHta. Illustrated with 150 eugranng*. 
In two volumes, 12mo. cloth, pp. 290, 2»8=588, la. Price ei.20. 

64. Abbott's Carpenter's Scripture Natural History [12mo, 

American edition) -Scripture natural history; containing an account of the 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, reptiles* serpents, nUints, trees, insects, 
gems, and precious stones mentioned m the Bible. By William Carpbstbk. 
From the London edition, with improvements, by the K^v. Goram D. Abbott. 
llUuiirated bv numerous engravings. To which are added sketches of PUes- 
tindPKr the rioly Land. 12mo cloth, pp. 408, y/. Price 75 cts. 

65. Broderip's Note Book (12mo, English edition)— Leaves 

from the iwtc-book of a naturalist. By W. J. Broderip. Esq.. F.R8., author 
of Zoological Becreatious Ac. 12mo, cloth, pp. 413, jirp. Pnco $1.75. 

66. Lee's Natural History ^ISmo, English edition)— Ele- 
ments of Natural History ; or first principles of ^Ip^y. ^o^ the "f ^ of »cho^ 
and young persons, comprising tlie principles of classification, uiienoer^ 
with amusing and instructive original accounts of the moat remarkable ajd- 
mala. With numerous iUustratioiis, By Mrs B. Lee. 18mo, cloth, pp. 528, 
Ic.fpc). Price 11,33. 

67. Lee's Anecdotes of Animals (2 vols., 18mo, American edi- 
tion J-The habits and instinct of animals, birds, reptiles ^d flsh«^ -S^JSS 
R. Lee. With iUustrations, by Harrison Vh kir. 18mo. cloth, pp. 892, 4a>— 
Slijinb, Prioe$l,20. 

68. Aikman's Natural History (18mo, English edition)— Of 

beasts, birds, and fishes : or storiw of anunated naXwre. By J'*^ME8 AiKitAW. 
Esq. With one hundred engravings. l«mo. cloth, pp. 37*2, tns. Pnce 60 cts. 

69. Wood's Illustrated Natural History (12mo. Eng.-Am. 

edition)-The Illustrated Natural History. By the K^v. J »• Wood. JLA. 
with four hundred and fifty original designs by W ilham Harvey and the bro- 
tbenDalziel. iamo,clolh,pp. 624.^rc. c^/b. Price $1,60. 
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70. Youatt on the Doa (8vo. American edition) — The Dog. 

By William Youatt, illustrated with numerous engr&yings, 8vo-, clotb» pp. 
403- lb. Frice 91.00. (See No. 99 of thia series ) 

71. Farley^ s Pictorial Natural History (12mo, American edi- 
tion)— Bmbncing a view of the mineral Ytgetable, and animal kingdoms : for 
the use of schools. By S. G. Goodrich. l2mo, cloth, pp. 415, jmc. Price 
SOcts. 

72. Gosie's Zoohay (12mo, Christian Knowledge Society) — 
A text-book of eooloinr for schools By Philip Henst Gossb, A.L.S. With 
numerous beautiful iTluMtrations. 12mo, cloth. London: Christian Knowledge 
Society, pp.450. Price 70 cts. 

73. Gosse's Canadian Naturalist (Post 8vo. English edition) 
—The Canadian Naturalist, (chiefly of Lower Canada.) By Philip Hxitbt 
Gossb. Illustrated with forty-four illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth, pp. Jw- 
I'rice *1^. 

74. Gosse*s Birds of Jamaica (Post 8vo. English edition — The 

Birds of Jamaica, with numerous illustrations. By Phillip Hek st Gobsx. 
Post 8vo , aloth, pp. jw. Price gl, 60. 

75. Jesse* 8 Gleanings (18mo, English edition) — In naiiural 
history. ByEDWABD Jesse. With Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, pp.S75,im. 
Price 4^1,40. 

76. Nelson* s Gleanings fr&m Natural History (12mo, English 
edition)— Gleanings of sacred philosophy fh>m natural history and the works 
of creation. Illustrated by twelve lithograph engravings. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
233. fiM. Price 34 cts. 

77. Whites Selborne (l6mo, English edition) — ^The natural 

historv and antiquities of Sclbonio, with a naturalist's calendar, &c. By the 
Bev. OiLBBBT U HiTB, A.M. With notes by Edwabd Bltth. To which is 
added a descriptiou of tho village and neighbourhood, written on the spot for 
this (Kiition, by the late Eobebt Mudie. With map and illustrations, l6mo, 
cloth, pp. 418, wsoe. Price $1,00. 

78. Whitens Selborne (crown, Svo, English edition) — The Na- 
tural history and antiquities of Selborne. By the Rfev. Gilsxbt White, MA. 
Edited, with notes and additions, by Sir Wm. Jabdine, Bart., F.B.S.E. "" " 



illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, pp. , nc. Price 66 cts. 



Fully 



79. Jesse's White's Selborne (12mo, English edition) — The 

natural history of Selborne ; with observations on various parts of nature, and 
the naturaliHt's calendar. By the late Rev. Gilbebt White, A.M. With 
additions and supplementary notes by Sir Wm. Jabdivs, Bt., F.R.8.E. Editod, 
with further illustrations and a biographical sketch of the author, by Edward 
Jesse, Ewq, With a steel engraving of Selborne and forty beautiful illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, pp. 416, hgb. Price $1.00. 

SO. Cooper's English Country Rambles (12mo. American 

edition)— County Rambles in England; or the Journal of a Naturalist: with 
notes and additions. Bv Miss ^ J. Cooper. Illustrated with plates, wood 
enf^ravings and colored frouiispieoe. 12mo, cloth, pp S37, pc. Price 90 cts. 

81. Cheever's Whale and his Captors (18mo, English edition) 

or the whideman's adventures, and the whale's biocraphy, as gathered on 

the homeward cruise of the " Commodore Preble." By the Rev. Henrt T. 
Chebveb. l8mo, cloth, with an engraving, pp. 240, tn*. Price 32 cts. 

82, Cheever^s Whale and his Captors (16mo, American edi- 

tioa^- With illustrations. Cloth, pp. 356, A6. Price 48 cts, 

88. Johnson's Conchology (8vo, English edition) — Introduction 

to Conchology, or Elements of a Natural History of molluscus animala By 
George Johnston, MI); LL.D. With one hundred and two illustrations. 
8vo , cloth, pp. jvv. Price $3,26. 

84. Pratt's Native Songsters (18mo, square, Christian Know- 
ledge Society)— Our native songsters. By Aknb Pratt. Illustrated with a 
steel engraving and seventy-two exquisitely coloured plates. 18mo, square, 
cloth. London: Christian Knowledge Society, pp. 360, 72 plates=422. Price 
11,70. 

85. British Birds (18mo, square, E.T.S.^— Their natural His- 

tory; interspersed with anecdoto^i. niustrated with twenty four engravings, 
plain 18mo, square, cloth. London Religious Tract Society, pp. 21ft. ftfoe 
60 cts. (See next series. No. 2 ) 

86. The Life of a Bird (18mo, square, Christian Knowledge 

Society)— Or an account of the progress of birds from the nest to their perfect 
condition. Illustrated with numerous beautifUl engravings. 18mo, square, 
doth. London: Christian Knowledge Society, pp. 455. Price 70 cts. 



COLOUEED NATURAL HISTORY SEEIE3. 
Published hy the Jjondon Bdigious Tract Society, 

87. IN FIYB VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE FITB $4.00.* 

[1] Birds [16mo, square] — Blustrated with numerous 

beautifiUly coloured engravings, 16mo, square cloth, pp. 4 1 32*=128. Price 
60 oU. (YoT Plain, see old Catalogue. No. 29, page 111.) 

(2) ^British Bi/ds [l6mo],— Their natural history, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes. Illustrated with twenty-foiur beautifully coloured 
engravings, 16mo, cloth, pp 216. Price 90 cts. (^or Plain, see No. 85 of this 

Cat alogue, " Natural History .'V 

• GtoealwNatnnl History "MisoeUaneous Library," in this 0»«ofu«, No. HI, 1, 9. 



[3] British Quadrupeds [16mo), — Illustrated with nume- 
rous beautifully coloured engravin«s, 16mo, doth, pp. 260. Price $1,00. (For 
Plain, see old Catalogue, No. 29, psge 117.) 

[4] History of Insects [16mo], — Illustrated with nume- 
rous beautiAilly coloured engravings, 16mo, cloth, pp. 192. Price 90 cts. (Por 
Plain, see old Catalogue. No. 29, page 111.) 

[5J RemarJcable Insects [16mo, square], — Illustrated with 

numerous beautifully coloured engravinss, l5mo, square, cloth, pp. 4 by 82a 
128. Price 60 cts. r for Plain, see old Catalogue. No. 29, psge 111.) 



88. 



knight's NATUEAL HI3TOBT. 

\\ J] Brougham's Instinct^ — [18mo. English Edition.]. 
iHalogues on instinct. By Hbvbt Lord BBouGHiJi. 18mo., cloth, pp. 
gcx. Price 24 cts. 

[2.] Rennie's Insect and Bird Architecture^ — [5 vols. 
18mo. English Edition ] Insect and bird architecture and miscellenies, on 
the ravages, the preservation for the purposes of study, and the clasHitlcation 
of insects ; and on the habite and faculties of birds. By J am es Box ie. A,M. 
In five volumes. 18mo., cloth, pp. gcx. Price ^1,12. 

[3.] The Elephant, Horse and 2)oy,— [3 toIs. 18mo. 

liinghsh Edition ] The elephant, the horse and the dog- the three friends of 
man. By Chamlbs Kniodt and W. Mabtix. And a chapter on the diseases 
of the horse. By W. Youait. In tlu-ee vols. 18mo , cloth, pp. gcx. 

Price 68 cts. 

English Edition.] 
with one hundred wood cuts. 



[4.] History of Monkeys, — [18mo. 
sketches of the history of monkey's. Illustrated wi 
ISmo-, cloth, pp. gcx. Price 24 cts. 

6.] Sketches in Natural History, — [6 vols. 18mo. 
nglish Edition.] Mammalia. Illustrated with six hundred wood cuts. In 
six volumes. 18mo., cloth, pp. gcx. Price $1,35. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY. 

89. NO. I. IK TWELVE VOLS. PEICE FOE THE TWELVE $3.95. 

(1) Schoedler's Zoology and Physiology (post 8vo, English 
edition)— Elements of zoology and physiolW. IBy Frederick Schosdlbr, 
Ph.D. Edited from the German, by HEysY Mkdlocu, F.C.S. Illustrated by- 
eighty-four engravings on wood. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. Jil^jjgc ,rgc Price 40 cts. 

(2) WeaWs Woodward's SA«7/* (18mo, English edition)— . 

A manual of the moUusca : or a rudimentary treatise on recent and fossil shells. 
By 8. P. Woodward Illustrated by J. W. LowBxand A N. Waterhousb. 
Proftisely illustrated with steel and wood engravings. 18mo, cloth, pp. 168, 
plates and index 24=182, jio. Price 45 cts. 

(3) Oupier and Zoology Q8mo, English edition) — A popu- 
lar biography of Cuvier, his fife and labours, with an historical, introauctory 
sketch of Geology, and sequel. l8mo., cloth, pp. 136. jtcp. Price 80 cts. 

(4) Howitt's Natural History, — (18mo. American Edi- 
tion.) Sketches of natural history in verse. lUustrated. By Mart HowiTT. 
18mo., cloth, pp. 198. hb. Price 25 cts. 



% 



y Loudon's Tounq Naturalist, — (24mo., sq. Bagliah Ejjii 

tion) The Young Naturalist's Journey; or the Travels of Agnes Merton aud 
her mamma. By Mrs. Loudox. With numerous elegant engravings. 21imo., 
square, cloth, pp. 176. grc. Price 76 cts. 

(B) Nelson's Natural History, — (24mo. English Edition.) 
A book of Natural History of Beasts, Birds and Fishes. With numerous 
engravings. 24mo., cloth, pp. 28S. ins. Price 25 cts. 

(7) Natural History,— (l8mo. Am. S. S. U.) ^elected 
fhnn the "Youth's FriencL" With illustrations. American Simdsy School 
Union. ISmo.. half sheep, pp. 144 Price 20 cts. 

(8) Cook's Scripture Alphabet (^Animals, — (18mo. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. With illustrations. By Mn. Harriet N. Cook. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. ISmo., cloth, pp. 98. Price 26 cts. 

(9) British Pish and Fisheries, — (24mo. Beligious Tract 
Society.) Published by the London Religious Tract Society. 24mo., clottu 
pp.192. Price 16 cts. 

(10) Our Song Birds, — (24mo, Eeligious Tract Society.) 

Published by the London Religious Tract Society. £4mo., pp. 192- Price 
16 cts. 

(11) The Young Naturalist's Ramhhs, — (24mo., square. 

American Edition,) through many lands ; containing an account of the princi- 
pal Animals of both the old and new continent; witn anecdotes. Illustrated 



with upwards of flfty engravings. 
40 cts. 



24mo., square, cloth, pp. 205. gpp. Price 



(12) Bingley's Instinct, — (24mo., square. American Edi- 
tion.) Stories about the Instinct of animals, their characters and habits. By 
Thomas Biitolbt. Embellished With engravings from drawings. i)y T. 
Lajtpubb. £4mo., square^ doth, pp. 201. e«rc. Price 40 cts. 
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90. NO. II. IK TWELVE VOLS. PBICE FOB THE TWELVE ^.00. 

Q) 2/ir^r24mo; square, Christian Knowledge Society], 

— Wonder» or the aiiiiual kiagdom— Birds London: Christian KnowlecVts^ 
Sociely. With aumei*ou» iJluAU'aUoiu. sMma, squaiie, oloth,pp. 4S4. Pries 
16 cto. 

(2) Mammalia,-'(24imo,, square. X. K. S.) Wonders 

of the Animal KiiiKdom— Mammalia. W^ith numerous illu9t«*ationB. London: 
Christian KnovledJ^e aoeleiy. Mmo., bquare, cloth, pp. SW). Price 70 da. 

(3.) Withes* Curiosilies of the Microacope^ — (18mo., 

sqiuu-e. Amencan Edition.) 04> lUustrationx of the minute part ofOreation 
adapted to the capacity of tlMknpnjS- lllu&tmted with bcnutiAiJly colored 
eu^ravm^ By the Rev. JonSmT H. Wythks, M.D. l&mo., ttqiukre. cloth 
pp. ISi. lt.td. Price 8U oto. (See ^'o. U of next MrieB.) 

(4.) Curiosities of Animal Life, — (16mo. Eeligioos Ti-a^^t 

Sooiely. Eugliith or American Edition.) With the rooeut dibcoveries of the 
micivscopc. L)lu^trated with numerous engravings. Loudon: K«lifirioua 
Tract society. Ittmo., cloth* (English Edition,) pp. M. (American Editfdti.) 
16mo , cloth, pp. 188, cp. Price ot either edition 4U cts. 

(5) 17^6 Rice and its Wonders, — (24mo. Eeligious Tract 

bociety. English or American Edition.) With numerous illustrations. Lon- 
don: jieligious Tract Society, and American huuday School Union. S4mo., 
clotb« or hair bound, pp^ of either edition iiO. Price of either edition 80 cts. 

(6) Wonders of Organic Xi/c,— (24mo., E. T. S.) The 
biood, sleep, hybernation, migration, Ac. London : Eeligious Ttsct Sepiety. 
21mo., cioih, pp. i9i Price 15 cts. 

(7) Johns' JRamhles in Summer, — (24imo., square. X. K. S.) 
l>y the Rev. G. A.. Johns. Illustrated with engravings. London : Christian 
Knowledge l!>ociety. 24mo., square, cloth, pp. 08. Price 2:2 cts. 

(8) Johns^ Bamhles i/n Autumn, — (24n]0., square. X. K. S.) 
By the Uev. C. A. Joukb. Illustrated with engravings. London: Christian 
Knowledge Society. sMouo., square., cloth, pp. W. Priite tl cts. 

(9) The Sayings and Doings of Animals, — (l6mo., square. 
American Edition.) With one hundred and six illustrations, many ol' them 
ooloi-ed. Ittmo., ^uare, ciolli, pp. LOO, U^. Price 55 cts. 

(10) Uncle Frank's Beasts, — (ISroo., square. American 
A peep at the beasts. By Umclb Pea.£IK. With foi'ty et^xaviugs 18mOn 
squai'e, clotli, pp. \4sL psc. Price 30 cis. 

(11) Uhcl^ Frank's Birds, — (ISmo., square. American 

Edition. .\ peep at the birds. By Uaclb Frajik. W ith twenly engravings. 
Ibmo., square, cloth, pp. VMS. p9C, Price 00 cts. 

(12) Taylor's Boy and tJie £*><&,— (ISmo. American P. 
E. S. S. Edition.) Fi-om ftiie London edition, with additional pieces. By 
Emily Taylor, illuhlrated with t«venty-hve engravin:^ chteily U-oui Land- 
seer's designs. Ameiieau Uenei'al ProbesiAnt Epi»cu*jal duudsy ticnool 
Union. 18mo.. half sheep, pp. 190. Price 42 cut. (See ne::t seiles, ^o. 11) 



91. yo. lu. nr twelve vols. peiOb eoe the hi >6.10. 

(1) A Book about Animah,—(l2mo,, square. B. T. 8,) 
Wibh six beautifully coloured lithographic illustrations. Londbn : Beligious 
Tract Society, l&uo., ttmcy covern, pp. M. Price 40 cam. 

(2) A Book about Birds,— 12mo., square. E. T. S. With 

eight boautinilly coloured lithcgmphic illustrations. Loudon : Religious Tract 
Society. 12mo., Ikmcy covers, pp. 08. Price 40 cts. 

(3) Sister Mary's Tales— {l2mo, Bng. Edi.>— in Natural 

History. With wood cuts, cloth, pp.itfj). Prico 30 cts. ' ' 

(4) Touny Naturalist's Chronicle, — Cl2mo. X. K. S.) 
A year of country life : or the chronicle of the young naturalist. With lllustra- 
Loadou: Chi-istian Knowledge Society. 12mo., cloth, pp 247. Price 60 cts. 

(5) Robert's Wild Animals (12mo, X. K. S.)— Their natu- 
ral habits, and instinct, and the reigiods they inhabit. With wood cuts, Umo. 
cloth, pp. jwp. Fiioe 70 cts. 

(6> J^arley*s Anexdotes, Animal Kinydom, — (18mo. Ameri- 
can Editton. Illustrative anecdotes of the animal kingdom. By 0. 6. Goo]>- 
lUCH. ISmo., cloth, pp. 330. pr. tcjre. Price 40 cts. 

(7) Woodworth's Animals (12mo Am. edition) — Stories 

about ai.iu.als. lUustratcd with numerous engravlngB to match. 12mo, doth 
pp. 386. mOM. Price SO cts. 

(8) Woodworih's Birds (12mo. American edition) — 
stories about Bh-ds. Tllustratcd with uumerous engrarings to match, 12mo. 
doth, pp. 330 mom. Price 60 cts 

(9) Woodworth^s Insects (12mo. American edition) — 

Wonders of the Insect World. With numcAMis iUustrative engravings to 
match, 12mo, cloth, pp. 330. mon. Price 50 cts. 

(10) Funny's Bible Natural History (12mo, A. S. S. U.) 
Bible Natural Histoiy of the animals, plants, and minerals membered in tiie 
Sacred Scriptures, with copious refbreuoes and explanations of texts. By 
V&kHcia A. EWiiio, M- D. American Suudsy School Union. Mmo, Mor- 
occo backs, pp. 303. Price 48 cts. 

(1 1) Taylor's Boy and Birds, — (24mo., square. English 
Bdibion.) With designs fh>m Landseer. 24nio.. square, doth, pp. 183. fuL cc, 
dc Price fig Ota. (See preceding seriesk Na li.) 



[121 Brocklesby's Microscopic World (12mo, square, Am- 
erican edition"!— views of the microsooplc world; de«igned for general read* 
inM, and as a haiid>x)ok for claiises Ui natural science By Joffy Bsocklbsbt 
A M. Illnstrated with numerous engravings and drawings, 12mo, square, oloUi 
pp. 148, iMoc Price SO cts. 



92. iro. IV. nr twelve volumes. peic» roifc the «ii $1.90 « 
n.l Greeatcood's Pets, — [IBmo. American Edition.] The 

history of my pets ; the cat; the dog, the hawk, etc. By Qua ck Gbbbkwo »J>. 
With numerous illustrations. ISmo., squara doth, pp. *0», todtc. Price 3d eta 

[2.] The Doer,— [24mo, Am. Protestant Episcopal Sunday 

School Un^on.] As an example of fiddity. With illcstrallous. Mma. pp* 
84 Price 14 cts. 

[3.] The Rook,^l2^mo, Am. Protest. Jlpiscopal Sunday 
School Union] As an example of iudustiy. With illustrations. 24mo.» M>- 
72 Price 13 c'ts. 

[4.] The Lark,— l24imo. Am. Protest. Episcopal Sunday 
School Uniou.l As an example of cheerfhlness. With illustrations. Stfno. ' 
pp.63. Prioe'lScts. < 

[6.] The -DoPtf,— [24rao, Am. Protest. Episcopal Sunday 

School Union.] As an example of attachment to home. With iUustratiooa. 
24mo-. pp. 6S. Price 13 cts. 

[6.] 2'he Fly and Bee,—[24,mo, American Edition.] The 

natural history of the various kinds of flies, and the honey bee. With lilmitns- 
lions. Two parts in one, 24mo, pp. 4(i, 36=70, cp. (No. 304.; Price 14 cts. 

[7.] The Ant and Spider, — [2J}mo. American Edition.]] 

The natural history of the various kinds of ants and spiders. With iUnatr*- 
tions. Two parts in one. 24mo., pp 37, 39=76, cp (No- 303.) Price 14 cts. 

[8.] The Animalcule,— '[24:mo< American Editi'^n.] The 
natural history of the various animalorJe and the gall insect. With illustra- 
tions. Two psiia in one* Mmo., pp 40, 30=76, ep (No. 304.) Price 14 cts | 

[9.] The Nest and JSflrfl',— [24mo. American Edition.] 

History of the structure of birtK nesls and eggs. With illiistratioiis. Two 
parts m one. 24mo., pp. 87/33=73, cp (No. 305.) Price 14 cts. 

[10.] The Feather and Sony Bird, — [24!mo. American 

Edition] The histoid of the stnictiire of a feather, and the natuml bistoiy 
of various song birds. With illustrations. Two parts in one. 24mo , pp. SS. 
84=74, cji (No. 816 ) Price 14 cts. 

[11.] The Coral Maker, — [24ino. American Edltion.1 

The natural history of the coral mnker and of various remarkable flsh Wita 
illustrations. Two parts in one 24mo., pp. 80, 36=75, cp (No. 316 ) Price 14 oto 

J[12.] The Sea Star and Lobster, — [24mo. Amencan 

Edition 1 The natural histofy of the sea star and the lobster. With illustr»> 
tions. Two parts in one. Mmo, pp 86, 88»72, ep (No. 817.) Price 14 eta. 



BOOKS FOB PBOTESSIOKAL BEFEBETTCE. 

98, Cuvier's Animal Kinyfdom (1 vol., imperial 8vo, English 
edition)— Arranged after its organizaJtion ; forming a natiu^ histoiy of ani- 
mals and an introduction to comparative anatomy. Qy the late Baron Obokab 
C0VIBB, Oouncillor of France^ and Ministf^r of Public Instruction. Translated 
and adapted to the present state of science. Mammalia, birds, and reptiles, by 
Bdwabd Blyta; the iishes and radiata» k^y Bobbbt Mudib ; the molluscas 
animals, by Geobob JoHNSTOir, M.D.t the articulated animals, l^ J. O. 
Wbstwood, F.L.8. ; with additions by W. B Cabpbntbb, M.D. lUustrated 
by 300 engravings on wood and 34 coloured engravings on steeL Imperial 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 715, iMoc Price $9,30. 

94. Wilson's American Ornitholoyy (1 vol., 8vo, American edi- 
tioii>— With notes by Jardine ; to which is added, a qypopsis of American 
birds, including those described by Audubon, Nuttall, and Bichardbon. i'Bj 
T. H. Bxbwbb. Illitstrated with numerous plates. 8vOk sheep or doth, pp. 
746, A««. Price n,80. 



95. 



Exrbtf and Spence's Fntomoloyy (Bvo, American edition) — 
An introduction to entomology : or elements of the natural histoiy of inaeofta* 
oomprishig an aooount of nonons and useful insects, of their metamorphoaes, 

food, stratagems, habitations, societies, motions, n< 

Ac With plates, coloured afternature. 



and William Spbncb, Esq., F.BJS. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 000, lb. Price 81.60. 



. By the Bev. William Kibbt. M.A., 
Oorreoted and oonsiderably enlaxf^ed. 



96. Rushenberyer's Lexicon (12mo American Edition) — A 
Lexicon of terms used in Natural Histoiy, prepared Ibr Schools, Oollegea, and 
families. ISmo., boards, pp. 161, Ige, Prioe 30 cts. 

97. Walton and Cotton's Anyler (l2mo, American edition^ — 
Theoomplete angler } or the oontemphitive man's recreation. By Isaac wa2«- 
TON. And instructions how to angle for a trout or grayUng in a cImt stream. 
By Charlbs Cotton With o(^ious notes, for the most part original, a U- 
buographical prcftuie, giving an aooount of fishing and fishing books fhnn the 
earliest antiquity to the time of Walton, and a notice of Ootton and bis writ- 
ings. By the Amorican editor. To which is added an appendix, including an 
arrangement (according to Cuvier's method) oftheAmerioan species of flanea ; 
also, illustrative papers ou American fishes and fishing, and the most oomplete 
catalogue of booxs on angling. Ac . ever printed ; also, a genertf index to the 
whole work. With portraits and illustrations, two parU in one volumeb ISmo, 
pp. 03, 84», 2l0»86a,i«o. Price $1,10. 

98. WaUan and Cotton's Anyler (12i6o, English edition)— The 
complete angler. By Isaac Walton and (Thablbs Cottoit; edited Iv 
Ephemera. Illustrated with portrait and numerous eugnvings. lalll0^olQtl^ 
M>.8W^iMi Prioaeootak 
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{Continued from the January Number.) 
99. * Maunder* s Treasury of Natural History [fcp. 8vo, Eng. 

edition]— Maiinclcr's Ti*casury of natural hi«»tor>'; or a popumr dictionary of 
animated nature, in which the zoolo^cal aharacteristica that distinj^ish the 
different claswos, pcnora, and species are combined with a variety of interesting 
information illustrative of the habitn, instincts, and general economy of the 
animal kingdom. With T.ine hundred accurate ongravmgs on wood. FoolBcap, 
8VO, pp. Ic, Price §2,20. 

100- Biyland'^s Natural History [12ino, Am. edi.] — A natural 

history of animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects. By John Bioland. 
\Vith numeroiLH illustrations. Two parts in one volume ; 12mo, half bound, 
pp. 1»0, l!W=370, Igc. Price 45 eta. 

101. Siebold's Anatomy — Invertebrata (8vo, Am. edi.) — Com- 
parative anatomy— I nvertebrata. Bv C. Th. v. Siebold and H. Stanniub, 
Translated from the German, and edited, with notes and additions, recording 
the recent prorrcss of the science. By Waxdo I. Burnett, M.D. Volume 
I, Invertebrata. 8vo, cloth, pp, 470, gl. Price ^,25. 

102. Kirby on Animals (2 vols., 12mo, Eng. edi.J — ^Bridgewater 

treatise on the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as manifested in the crea- 
tion of animals, and in their history, luibits, and instincts. By ihe Bev Wm. 
KittBY, M.A., F.R-S. In two volumes, with numerous illustrationa. 12mOi 
cloth, pp. 372, 404=776. Ai76. Price ^2,00. 



PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH. 



(See Nos. 36-69, under the head qf " Natural History:* in the old Catalogue, 
pages 111, 112.) 

1. Huff's Electro Physiology, — [12mo. American Edition.] 

A S(rientiflc, iwpular, and'practical treatise on the prevention, causes and cure 
of disease; of electricity as a curative agent, supported by theory and flict. 
By l>r Gbrshom Huff. EmbelUshed with numerous illustrations. 12mo., 
cloth, pp. 385, doc. Price 95 cts. 

2. Cominas' Physiology, — [12mo. American Edition.] Class 

book of Plirsiology for the use of schooLs and femilies- Comprising the struc- 
tures and functions of the organs of man. illustrato<i hj comparative reference 
to those of inferior animals, liy B. N. Cominos. M.D. With twenty four 
platesj and numerous engravings on wood. Comprising in jUl above two hun- 
dred figures. 12mo., half-sheep, pp. 270. doc. Price 68 ct«. 

3. Lord*s Popular Physiology, -^l2mo. Eng. edition, Xtn. K. 

Society! Or fiuniliar exposition of interesting fticts connected with the struc- 
il^r?.*"^ formation of auhnals. and particularly of man. By P. B. Lo&D, li.B. 
With many engraxings. cloth, pp. jiop. Price $1,20. 

English Edition.] Or, 

ftkcts iu Phyaiology that all should know. Illustrated xrith numeroiw wood 
cut«. l6mo., cloth, pp. Jw. Price 60 eta. (For American edition, see 
** Miscellaneous Libnuy," No. 6 of No. 83.) 

5. Wright, Agassiz, and Gould's Physiology, — (12mo. English 

Edition.) Outlines of comparative Physiology touching the structure and 
development of the races of animals, living andeztinct. For the use of schools 
Tuid alleges. By Lours Agassiz and A. A. Gould. Edited from the 
revisod American edition and greatly enlarged. By Thomas Weight, M. D. 
With tliroe hundred and ninety Uluatrationa. limon cloth, pp. 442 hgb. 

6. Chambers' Sanitary Economy, — (12mo. English Edition.) 

^]^.,P"5<^*Pl®* and practice; and its moral influence on the progress of 
civilization. 12mo., cloth, pp. 320 ir;W». Price 58 cts. 



4. JEvery Day Wonders, — 16mo. 



► See " vVgrlciUture," Bichardson's Iland Books, No. 
of this series. 



referred to in No. 70 



7. Coles* Philosophyof Healthy — (12mo. American Edition.) 

Natural principles of Health and Cure ; or. health and cure without drug* 
also the moral oearings of erroneous appetites. By L. B. Oolbs, M JO. ISmo., 
cloth, pp, 288. Also bound with the foregoing.— C^Zd'^ Tobacco Ueing. or the 
- beauties and deformities of tobacco using; its ludicrous and its solemn realities. 
By L. B. Coles, M J>. pp. IM. total pp. 432 wdtc. Price 80cts 

8. Combe's Preservation of Health, — (8vo. AmericanEdition.) 

The principles of Physiology applied to the preservation of. health and to the 
improvement of physical and mental education. Bv Ai^dbew Combb, H JO. 
With five wood cuts. To which is added notes and observations. By O. S. 
FowLES. Svo.. doth, pp. 320/w. Price 45 cts. 

9. Pereira*9 Food and Diet, — (Svo. American Edition.) 

A treatise on food and diet, with observations on the dietetioal regimen 
suited for the digestive organs ; and an account of the dietaries of some of the 
metropolitan . and other establishments, for paupers, lunatics, criminals, 
children, the sick. etc. By Jonathan Perbiea, M.D., F.B..S. Edited by 
Cha&les H. Lbb, M.D. 8va, doth, pp. SlS/io. Price 60 cts. 

10. Davidson on Diet, — (12mo. English Edition.) A 

treatise on diet, comprising the natural history, properties, composition, 
adulteration, and uses, of the vegetables, animals, fishes, birds, &&, used as 
food. By WILLIAM Djlyipbon. MJ). pp. — — 6«. Price 60 cts. 

11. Mayo's Philosophy of Living, — (Svo. American Edition.) 

The constitution, diet, exercise, sleep, bathing, dothing, air and climate, and 
health of mind. By RoBBBi Mayo, M J). 12mOn cloth,!^. 272 Unb. Price 
eocfcs. 

12. Mayors Philosophy of Living, — rEngliah Edition.) The 

same work, in superior style, doth. jtop. Pnce 95 cts. 

13. Alcotfs Life and Health, — (12mo. American Edition.) 

liccturea on lire and health ; or the laws and means of physical culture. By 
WiLLiJLM Alcott. M.D. With illustrations. 12mo.. sloth, pp. 600 pso. 
Price 80 cts. 

14. Beale's Laws of Health, — (12mo. American. Edition.) 

Ifi relation to the mind and body : A series of letters firom an old practitioner 
to a patient. By Liohbl John Bealb, MJLCS. 12mo., doth. pp. 296 lb. 
Price 64 cts. 

15. Dickson's Life, Sleep and Pain, — [12mo. American Edi- 
tion] Essays on life, sleep, pain, intellection, hygiene, and death. By Saxukl 
HsMBT Dickson, M.D 12mo., doth, pp. SOl. lb. Price 05 cts. 

16. Ward* s Science of Health, — (16mo. Christian Knowledge 
Sodety.) With illustrations. By Stephen H. Wabd, M.D. London: 
Christum Knowledge Sodety. IBmc, cloth, pp. 412. Price 72 cts. 

17. Moore's Health, Disease and Remedv, — (16mo. American 

Edition.) Familiarly and practically oonsiderecL in a few of thdr relations to 
their blood. By Qeoeob Moobe, M.D. 16ma, doth. pp. 820 hb. Price 48 cts 

18. Moore's Soul and Body (2 vols., fcp, 8yo, Eng. edi.) — 

Price fbr the two volumes. 12.70. as fbllows :— 

(1) The power of the soul over the body, considered in relation to health and 
morals. By Gbobgb Moobe. M.D. Foolscap. Svo. cloth, pp. Ic. 

i2) The use of the body in relation to the mind. By Obobgb Moobb. MJ). 
i'oolscap. Svo, cloth, pp. fc. 

(See old Catalogue, Zoology, Nos. 67 and 58). > 

19. Kidd's Physical Condition of Man (12mo, Eng. edi.) — 

Bridgewater treatise on the adaptation of external nature to the physical con- 
dition of man, principally with reference to the supply of his wants and the 
exercise of his intellectual fttcultios. By John Kldd, M.D.. F.R.8. 12mo 
cloth, pp. 332, hgb. Price 70 cts. 

20. Duncan's Ood in Disease, — (16mo. American Edition.) 

Or the maniflBstations of dnsim in morbid phenomena. By Jambs F. Dvhcab, 
MJ). 16mo., cloth, pp. 232 hnb. Price 60 cts. 

21. Hooker's Physician and Patient, — (12mo. American 
Edition.) Or. a practical view of the mutual duties, relations and interests 
of the medical profession and the community. By WOBTHINOTON HooBJCB 
MJ^. 12mo.. cloth, pp. 463 c«. Price 96 cts. 
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22. Botk'g Chronic Diseases,— -(Syo. English Edition.^ The 

prevention and cure of many chronic diseases by movements. An exposition 
of ttie principles and practice by these movements for the correction of the 
tendencies to disease in infimcy, childhood and youth, and for the cure of 
many morbid affections of adults. With numerous illustrations. By M. 
RoTHflLD. Bvo^ cloth, pi>.SOijcwdtcfft. Price ^f8.26. 

23. JSStto's Lost Senses, — (2 vols, in one, 18mo. Eng. Edl) 

The lost senses: Dealhess and Blindness. By Br. Kitto. Knigbfs series. 
Two volumes in one, cloth, pp. 20^ 25#=460, gc». Price 45 cts. 

24. SicheVs Spectacles, — (8vo. American Edition.) Their 

uses and abuses in long and short si^htedness ; and the pathological oonditions 
resulting from their irrational employment. Bv J. Sichbi., M.D. Translated 
from the French. By Hsnby W. \v illiahb, M J>. 8vo., doth, pp. 202 pte. 
Price fl-00. 

25. SoutVs Household Surgery, — (12mo. American Edition.) 

Or, hints on emergencies. With numerous illustrations. By Johk 1^. South, 
one of the surgeons to St. Thomas's Hospital. ISmo., sheep, pp. 280 Ac6. 
Pdee$1.00. 

26. South's Household Surgery, — [12mo. English Edition.] 
The same work withun additional chapter on Poisons. Sy Dr. Gladstovs. 
12mo., eloth, pp. gex. Price 40 cts. 

27. Thompson's Sick Room, — [12mo. American Edition.] 

The domestic management of tlie sick room, necessary in aid of medical treat- 
ment for the cure of disease.- By Andrew Tuompsok. MD. Revised, with 
additions. By R. E. Grivfithb, M.D. 12mo., cloth, pp. 853. Id. Price 66 cts. 

28. WeMs IhmesHe Medicine, — [12mo. English Edition.] 

Or complete and comprehensive instructions for self-aid by simple and 
efficient means for the preservation and restoration of health; originally 
written Xxj M. Rasp ail, and now fully transUted and adapted to the use of 
the general public. Cloth, pp. 200, jtD Price 35 cts. 

20. TMetmeier's Domestic Economy (12mo, Eng. ecB.) — ^With 

hints on domestic medicine and surgery^repared under the direction of the 
Home and Cok>nial School Society. By w. B. TsaBTMBiXB. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
g: Price 88 cts. 

80. BlachvoelVs Laws of Life, — (12mo. American Edition.) 

'With special relisrence to the physical education of girls. By Euzabbth 
Blackwxli^ M.D. ISma, cloth, PP< ISO p!PP. Price 40 cts. 

81. Soss^ Health and Happiness, — (12mo, American Edition.) 
Hints and helps to health and luq^piness •, or, long life and little physio. By 
Josii H. Boss, M JO. 12mo., doth, pp. 325 ffu>i». Price 00 cts. 

82. The Senses [colored, 16mo. sq., E. T. S.l— The eye, the 
tongue, the hand, the ear, and the sense of gmelL With beautlftiUy colored 
.., . x^, _ lemo, cloth, square, pp. 6 x 30=150. Price 60 cts. (For plain, 

. ^112.) 



illustrations. . . 

■ee old catalQgae,No. 65, page l 



MISCSLLAITBOUS LIBBASY. 



Ur VOTEXS T0LVMZ8. FBIOIS FOB THX TOlTUai $4,40. 



« 



1.) Chalets Hints on Health, — (18mo. American Edition.) 

^ith fBmiliar instructions for the treatment and preservation of the skin, 
hair, teeth, eyes, &c By William Edwabb Coalb, M J). ISmo., dotti, pp. 
207 psc Price 48 cts. 

(2.) Kitchvner*s Invalid's Oracle, — (18mo. American 

Eduion.) Directions for prolonging life; or, the invalid's oracle, containing 
precepts pointing out agrooablo and effectual methods to prevent ana 
nlieve inaigcstlon^and to regulate and strengthen the action of the stomach 
and bowels. By w. KiTcninxB, M.D. Revised and improved. By T. S. 
Babbstt. 18ma, cloth, pp. 262 A6. Price 80 cts. 

(8.) Qmbe's FhysiologyofDufestion — (18mo. American 

Edition.) Considered with relation to the principles of dietetics. ByAwDBBW 
Combs, M.D. With illustrations. ISmo., dotli. pp. 287 hb. Price 30 cts. 

(4.^^ Main^s Hortus Dietetica, — (ISmo. English Edition.) 
Or, brief popular descriptions and practical directions for the cultivation of 
all plants useftil as food to man. nMivo as well as exotic. By C. ICais, a,t^ , 
18mo., doth, pp. 180 wtoc. Price 60 cts. 



(5.) Ihery Day Wonders, 

School Union.) Or, flusts in physiolo 
18mo.. half sheep, pp. 188. ^ ftric© 26 c 
see No. ^ " Physidogy and Health.'^ 



-(ISmo. American Sunday 

iphysiology which all should know. Dlustrated. 
nice .26 jcts. [For English edition of the above. 



(6.) Oomarp*s Health and Long Life, — (18mo. English 

Edition.) Sure methods of attaining a long and hoalthfiil life, with the means 
of correcting a bad constitution. By Lbwis Cobnabo. 16mo., doth, pp. 124 
tha. Price 62 cts. 

(7.) Smith's Curiosities of Common Water, — (12mo. Ameri- 
can Edition.^ To which are added some rules for preserving health by a 
proper course of diet. By John Smith, CM. With additions. By Joxl 
Hhew, M.D. 12mo., paper, pp. 92/i9. Price 15 cts. 

(8.) BurdelFs Teeth,— (12mo. American Edition.) Teeth; 

their structure, diseases and treatment. With numerous illustrative engrav- 
ings. By JOHM BVBDELL. 12mo.,paper»pp. 72^^ Price 9 cts. 



(9.) Roth's lAng's Gymnastics, — (12mo. English edition.) 

The gymnastic fk^ee exercises of P. H. Ling. Arranged by H. Bothbtbiv 
Translated, with lidditions, by M. Both, M.D. A avstematised course of 

Eastics without apparatus for the development and strengthening of the 
and improvement of the figure, adapted to the use of medical men 
crs, mibtary men and parents. With fifty-eight illustrations. 12mo« 
doth, pp.. 136 wdte ga* Price 54 cts. 

(10.) Physical Training in Schools, — (12mo. Canadian 

Edition.) In a series of gvmnastio exercises. Illustrated by upwards of one 
hundred engravings of the different positions of the gymnast. With an 
introductory sketch of the athletic games of antiquity. 12mo., paper, pp. 32 
0(wc. Price 12 cts. 

(11.) The Science of Swimming, — (18mo. American 

Edition.) As taught and practised in civilized and savage nations: with 
particular instructions to learners: slso showing its importance tn the 
preservation of health and life. Illustrated with engravings, ^y an ex- 
perienced swimmer, 18mo., paper, pp. 30 /lo. Price 9 cts. 

[12.] Lankester's Foodof Man, — [2 vols, in one, 18mo 'Eng* 

edition.] The vegetable substances used for the food of man. By Db. Lak- 
KBBTBB, Tvo volumes in one; with illustrations. Knight's series. Cloth, 
pp. 248, 200=508, ^ca;. Price 46 cts. 

[13.1 Tfie Hand, — (24mo. American edition) Its power 
and adaptation ; with illustrations, 24mo, pp. 96. Irta. ep. (No. 297. Price IScts. 

[14.1 The Eye, — [24mo. American edition.] Its beauty 

and adaptation ; with illustrations, 24mo., pp- 88. Irtt. cp. (No 298. Price 15 cts. 

[15.] The Tongue and Ear, — r24mo. American edition.] 

Their adaptation j two partain one, with illustrations, 24mo., pp. 44. 49.==98 
Irts. cp. (299.) Price 15 ctB. 

Price for No. (^) in paper covers^. Price 15 cts. 



TBMPBBANCB, ALCOHOL, TOBACCO, COFFEE, &c. 



84. Youman*s Alcohol [12mo, American edition] — ^Alcohol 

and the constitution of man ; being a pop^dar scientific account of the chem- 
ical history and properties of alcohol and its leading effects upon the healthy 
human constitution. Illustrated by a beautifully colored chemical chart' By 
Edwabd J. YOUMAFS. 12mo, cloth, pp. 127,aac,fie. Price 40 cts. 

86. Carpenter's Temperance [12mo, Englist edition] — ^The 
physioIoRy of temperance and total abstinence; oeing an examination into 
the effects of the excessive, moderate^nd occasional use of alcoholic liquors 
on the healthy human system. By williaic B. Cabpbstbb, M.P., F.BJS. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 184^ hgb» Price 52 cts. 



Sushnan's Burton Beer [12mo, English edition] — ^Burton 

(England) and its bitter beers with illustrations. By J. Steybsboh Bush- 
VAir, MJ). 12mo, paper, pp. 179. «woc ; price 20 cts. 

Price fbr Na 84b in paper, 20 cts. No 85, in paper, 22 cts. 



37. TWILTI TEHPEBANOE YOLUMES AND TALIS. 
THE TWELVE J3.70. 



PBICSXOB 



[IJ Temperance Volume [12mo, American Tract Society] 

—Twenty-five select temperance tracts, by Br. Bush, Bev. Dr. Edwarda, Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock, Professor Edgar (of BoU^U, Bev. Dr. Humphrey, and others. 
With numerous illustrations. American Tnct Society. 12mo, cloth, pp. 800. 
Price 65 cts. 

[2] Sargent's Temperance Tales [12mo, American edi- 
tion)-^he temperance tues. By Lucius M. Sabgeitt. With numerous 
illustrations. Two volumes in one, 12mo, cloth, pp. 301, 882=633, /r/c Price 
80 cts. 

[3] Wakeman's Mysterious Parchment [12mo, American 

edinon)--The mjrsterious parchment, or the satanic license, dedicated to 
Maine Law progress. With an illustration. By the Bev* Jobl Waxbmatt, 
12mo, cloth, pp. 82$, in/c. Price 62 cts, 

[4] Ardent Spirits [24mo, American Tract Society] — 

Ten dialogues on the efTects of ardent spirits ; and other boolu for children 
and youth. With numerous illustrations. American Tract Society. %koo, 
cloth, pp. 82, 82, 82, 82=128. Price 25 cto. 

[5] Edward's Temperance Manual f 24mo, American Tract 

Society )— The temperance manual. By Bev. JusTiir Edwabdb, D.D. Ame- 
rican Tract Society. 24mo, doth, pp. 90. Price 12 cts. 

[6] Beecher on Intemperaitce f 24mo, American Tract So- 
ciety)— Six sermons on the nature, occasions, signs, evils, snd remedy of intern* 
penuicc. By Ltmak Bbbcbzb, dJ). American Tract Society. 24mo, doth, 
pp.108. Price 12 cts. 

Temperance Boy [24mo, Massachusetts Sabbath 

^Echool Sodety)— Bei^amin, the temperance boy; written for the Msasachu- 
setts Sabbath School Sodety. 24mo, cloth, pp. 106. Price 20 cte. 

rs] Temperance Girl [24mo, Massachusetts Sabbath 

School Society^— Female Influence, or the temperance girl. By the author of 
** Widow of Monmouth," &c; written fbr the Massachusetts fobbath School 
Sodety. 24mo« doth, pp. m. Price 23 cts. 
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[9] The Broken Fledge F24mo, Massachusetts Sabbath 

School Society) —By the author of *" Early E^eoollections." Ac. Approved flroin 
th<* Dublin edition, by tlio Masisachuaetts Sabbath Sdiool Sodety. £4iiiu>, 
cluth, pp. 72. Trice 16 cts. 

flO] But Once (21mo, Chriitian Knowledge Society] — 

Atemperaiioo tale; with numerous illustrations. London: Christian Know* 
ledge Society. 21mo, doth, pp. 176. Brico 36 cts. 

/llj The Whirlpool f 24mo, American edition] — ^A narra- 
tive showinfT the evils of intemperance. Edited by the Eev- B. P- Kiddeb, 
A.M. With illustrations. 2>lmo, morocco back, pp 64kCp. ^Na257.) Prioe 
18 cts. 

[12 J Reese on Health and Temperance r24mo, Ajnerican 

edition^— Strictures on health, or temperance in all tniuss ; being an iH[>peal 
to all who value health and long life. By D. M. Bbess, M.D. 24mo, moroooo, 
back, pp. 142, cp. (No, 115.) Prico 19 cts. 



38. TOBACCO AVD COrFEE, &C. IK FIVE TOLUKES. 
FOB THE FIVE 70 CTS. 



PBIOE 



lory 



1] Shew's Tobacco [12mo, American edition] — Its Mb- 

vory, nature, and effects on tno boi 

Dr. Nott. L. N. Powlcr, Bevjlcn] 
Jennings. O. S. Fowler, . 
12mo, pieiper, pp. 116, /to. 



•ry, nature, and effects on tno body and mind ; with the opinions of the Bev- 
r. Nott, L. N. Powlcr, Bev. Henry Ward Beecher. Hon. Horace Greelw, Dr* 
Jennings, O. S. Fowler, Dr. B. T. Trail, and others. By Jobl Shew, JKI-D. 
"" ' Prico 20 cts. 



[2] Alcott's Tobacco [24mo, American edition] — Its uses 
and abuse. By Jonir Bubdbll. author of the natural food of man. 24mo, 
paper, pp. 24, /W. Price 10 cts. 

[3] The Use of Tobacco : Its physical, intellectual, and 
moral effects on the human system. By Dr. Vu. A. Aloott. ISmo, paper, 
pp. 88»/to. Price 10 cts. 

£4] Alcotfs Tea and Coffee [24mo, American edition] — 

Tea and coffee : their physical, intellectual, and moral effects on the human 
system. By Wai. A. Alcott. 24mo, paper, pp. 99,/^. Prioe 10 cts. 

(5) Mullaly's Milk Trade (12mo, American edition]— 

The milk trade of Now York and its yicinlty. By JoHir Mullaxt. with 
an introduction by R. T. Tjull, M.D. 12mo, paper, pp. 118,/io. Prioe SO cts. 



BOOKS FOE PBOFESSIONAX BEFEBEITCB. 

89. Cooper's Surgical Dictionaty [royal 8vo, American edi- 
tion^— A dictionary of practical surgery ; comprehending all the most interest- 
ing improvements, fix>m the earliest time» down to the present period; an ac- 
count of the instruments and remedies employed in surgery; the etymology 
and signifloation of the principal terms, and numerous references to ancient 
mid modem works, forming a catalogue of surgical literature, arranged ac- 
cording to subjects. By Samtel Coopkb, senior surgeon to the University 
College Hospital. Bevised and enlarged with numerous notes and additions, 
ombncing all the principal improvements, and greater operations hitroduoed 
and performed by American surgeons. Together with asupplementaiy index, 
in which the science of surgery is brought down to the present period; includ- 
ing all the recent improvements in Europe and America. By David M. 
Bkbse. A.m. Boyal 8vo, sheep, pp. 489, fi06, appendix 170=1165» double ool- 
uinus, lib. Price ^,00. 

40. Hooper's Medical Dictionary (royal 8vo, Am. edi.) — Lex- 
icon Medicum, or medical dictionary ; containing an explanation of the terms 
in anatomy, botany, chemistry, materia medica, midwifery, mineralonr, phar- 
macy, physiology, practice of physio, surgeiy, and the variousbranchesof natunU 
plulosophj', connected with medicine, selected, arranged, and compfled ftom 
the best authors. By BobbktHoofsb, M.D. with aSditions ft^m American 
authors on botany, chemistry, materia medica, mineralogy, &o. By 8. A* 
Kk&by, M.D. Two volumes In one, royal 8vo, sheep, pp. 47^ 414b:=:886, double 
columns, hb, Prioe $2,40. — ™. 

41. Andrew^ s Domestic Surgery [imperial 8vo, English edi- 
tion)— a cyclopedia of domestic medicine and surgery; being an slphabetical 
account of the various diseases incident to the human flrame; with directions 
for their treatment, and for the more simple operations of sui^ry. Also, for 
administering the various substances used in medicine : for the regulation of 
diet and regimen. By Thomas Aitorbwb, M.D. With contributions of 
several members of the. Boyal College of Surgeons. Edinbu^h. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. Also with many plates of various poisonous plants, 
beautifUUy oolorcd after nature. In one volume, imperial 8vo. oloth. pp. 602. 
double columns, 6«. Prioe $8,75. 

42. Thomson^ s Domestic Medicine [8vo, Bng. and Am. edi.]- 



A dictionavy of domestic medicine and household surgei7. By Bpbncbb Thom- 

*" IS and illustrations, Dy IlBiTBT H. SxiTH, 

Price of either edition, $1,40. 



80N.M.D. 'Bevised, with additions and illustratioiS'W 
M.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 582, ^«, /ire. " - — 



43. Griffith's Medical Botany [8vo, Am. edi.]— Medical bo- 
tany- ; or descriptions of the more important plants used in medicine, with 

> their history, properties and modes of administration. By B. Eolbsvibld 
Gbiwith, M J). With upwards of three hundred illiMrations and a copious 
index. 8vo, cloth, pp. 704, ». Prioe $1,15. 

44. Bowman's Medical Chemistry [12mo, American edition] — 
A practical handbook. By JoH» H. Bowmait, M.D. 12mo, oloth, pp. 288, 
lb' Vt\c6 95 cts. 



45. Pierce's Drugs and Medicines [12mo, Am . edi.] — ^Exami- 
nations of drugs, medicines, chemicals, Ac, as to thefar purity and adultera- 
"^ — ByC.H.FiBBOB,M!j>. lSmo,oloth.pp.a6ii& Frioe84cts. 



46. Carpenter* s Elements of PA 



47. 



48. 



logy (870, American edi- 
^uu»»»ui. phyiiicrfocloal ■oatomy. By Wic. 

with two uthograpblo plates and one hundred 

and ninety illustrations. Boyal 8vo, sheep, pp. 5<I6, lb. Price |2»26. 

American 



tion)— Blements of physiologytiiioli 
B. CfAKPBirTBB, M.D., F.B.S. ^ 




Uef applications to 
medicaiie. . By Wx. 



Smith's Carpen 

edition)— Princimes < 

B. Cabpehtbb, 1^*., P.B.%. With'^o ]fthogn4>hio plates and three hun- 
dred and fourteen illustrations on wood. Edited, with additionfl, by Pbjlvgis 
G. Smith. Boyal 8vo, sheep, pp. 1001, lb. Prioe 18,65. 

(8vo, English edition) — ^Essays on 

_ ' to promote the knowledge and the love of mankind. 

Dabpab liAYATBB, and translated by Thomas Holcbovt ; 

to which are added one hundred phviaologioal rules, a posthumous work by 

Mr. I^vater, and memohrs of the life of the author; with upwards of four 



Laoater*s Ph 
physiognomy, ( 
Written by Jo: 



8voi doth, pp. 188, 607^685, wtff. 



hundred pnHUes and other engravings. 
Priced 2,26. 

49. Lavater'sPhy 



(12mo, Eng, edi.) — Or the corres- 
ponding analogy "between the conformation of the Iteturee and the mling 
TOMsions of the mind. Translated flrom the original work of J. C. Laviter. 
With seven illustrative plates. 12mo, doth, pp. 836^ note, 'BAob 60 eta. 

60. Redileld's Physiognomy (8vo,,Am. edi.) — Comparatiye 

physiognomy, or resemmanoes between men and animals. By Jab. W. Bbd- 
piBLD, M.D. Illustrated with three hundred and thirty engravings. 8ro 
. doth, pp. 884,isr. Prioe $1,60. 



18. 



BOTANY. 



fCowtinvadffom page 113, qf the JoumaZ qf JSdueationfor Auffwtt 1858.^ 

Balfour's Botany (12mo, English edition) — ^A manual of 

botany: being an introduction to the structure, physioloey, and dassifioatlon 
of plants ; contributed to the ** Encydopedia Metropolitana." By Jokv Hut- 
TOir Balpoub. M J). Illustrated by nnmeroua woodcats, 12ino^ oloth, pp. 6tf • 
rgo, Frico 11,26. 

19. Downing* s Ladies' Gardening (12mo, American edition)— 

Gardening for ladies, end companion to the flower garden. By Mrs. Loxmoir . 
Edited by A. J. DowimrG, author of a treatise on landscape gardening, fto. 
12mOkdoth,pp.480,iw. Prioe 00 cts. 

20. Lindley's Hortioultwre (12mo, Am. edi.) — ^The theory of 

horticulture, or an attempt to explain the prindpal operations of nrdening 
upon physiological prindples. By Johm Lirdlbt, Ph.D., P.BiS. With 
notes, by A* J. Downina. 12mo, doth, pp. 864^ ju>. Prioe 60 ots. 

21. Breck's Mower Ghtrden (12mo, American edition) — Op 

Brock's book of flowers : in which are described all the various hardv herba- 
ceous perenni^, annuals, shrubby plants, and evergreen trees, desurable for 
ornamental purposes; with directions for thohr oultivatian. By JoflBPiC 
B&BCK. 12mo, cloth, pp. S36,in;<7. Price 83 cts . 

22. Buist's Mower Garden Directory ri2mo, American edi- 
tion)— American flower garden directory; oontsuiing practical directions for 
the culture of plants in the flower-garden, hot-house, green.house, rooms, or 
parlor window, for every mouth in the yew ; with instructions for ereoting 
hot-houses, green- houses, &Cn cultivation of the gn4Pe> ^kc By Bobbbt BmsT. 
12mo, doth, pp. 838, oA to OMW. Price 90 cts. 

23. American Hose Oulturist (12mo, American edition) — 

Being a practicsl treatise on the nropagation, cultivation, and management 
of the rose in all seasons ; with a list of approved varieties, adapted to the oil* 
mate ; to which is added fhll dh^ections for the treatment of the dahlia. Il- 
lustrated with engravings, 12mo, doth, pp. 96» ems, Prioe 86 cts. 

24. Pratt's Wild Flowers (2 vols., square, 18mo, Christian 

Knowledge Sodetv)— Bv Aritib Pbatt. Illustrated with numerous colored 
engravings. London : Christian Knowledge Sodety. In two volume*, doth. 
18mo, square, pp. 100, 102=>d82. Prioe |8,60. 

25. Pratt's Mowers a^id their Associations (2 vols., 18mo, 
English edition)— And the Add, the garden, and the woodland. By Miss 
P&ATT. Knighrs series. In two volumes, cloth, pp. ffcx, Prioe 46 ots. 

26. John's Field Flowers (2 vols., 12mo, Christian Knowledge 

Society)— Plowers of the Add. By the Bev. C. A. Johbs, B.A. lUustrated 
with numerous illustrations. London : Christian Knowledge Society. In two 
volumes, 12mo, cloth, pp. 880, 278=468. Price |1|60. 

27. Johns' Botanical Bamhles (18mo, Christian Knowledge 

Society) —By the Bev. C. A. Johns, BX Dlustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. London : Christian Knowledge Sodety. ISmo, doth, pp. 187. Prioe 
60 cts. 

28. Cooke's English Forests (8vo, English edition) — English 
forests and forest trees— historical, legendary, and descriptive; with numer- 
ous illustrations. 8vo, cloth, pp. 405, ne> Price |I,90. 

^Seo also Gardening, under the head of ** Agriculture.") 
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29. Ur POIJBTBEN T0LTTMB8. PBIOE FOB THE rOITBTEEK $3,40. 

(I) LmtKtus and Jussieu (16mo, English edition) — Or, the 

nse and proi^reM of ^stemstic botany : a popular biography, with a historical 
introduction and sequel. 16mo, cloth, pp. 11%, Jv>p. rnoe 80 cts. 

(2) Lisfs Botam (18mo, American edition) — Outlines of 

botany : for the uae of schools and private learners. By C, List. 18mo, half 
sheep, pp. 162, xm. tec. Price 26 era. 

(3) The Tormg Botanists (18mo, Eeligious Tract Society) 

—With numerous illustrations. Ix>ndon : Religious Tract Society. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. 112. Price 20 cts. 

(4k) The Wonders of Vegetation (24mo, American Sabbath 

School Union)— The seed, the leaf, the flower, the fhiit, the grass. American 
Sunday School Union, rive parts in one, 24mo« half sheep, pp- 90, 60, 72, 88, 
90=880. Price 38 cts. 

(5) Taylor's Forest (24mo, Am. Edi.)— The forest, or 

rambles in the woodland. By Jbffeetb Ti.YLOB. Illustrated with engrav- 
ings, 24mo, pp. 138, cp (No. 87). Price 19 cts. 

(6) A Botanical Ladder (24mo, Eeliffious Tract Society) — 

Por the young. With numerous illustrations. London : Religious Tract So- 
ciety. 24mo, cloth, pp. 176. Price 30 cts. 

(7) Chokes Trees, Fruits, and Flowers (24mo, American 

Tract Society)— Of the Bible, By Mrs Habribt M. Cook. With niunerous 
illustrations. American Tract Society. 24mo, pp. 120. Price 25 cts. 

(8) The Palm Tribes (24mo, Eeligious Tract Society)— 
And thehr varieties. London Religious Tract Society, pp. 192. Price 16 cts, 

(9) WiM Flowers (24mo, Eeligious Tract Society)— Of 

the year. London : Religious Tract Society. 24mo, cloth, pp. 192. Price 16 cts 

(10) The Garden Flowers [24mo, Eeligious Tract Society) 

—Of the year. London: Religious Tract Society. 24mo, cloth, pp. 192. Price 
15 cts. 

(II) Pratt's Oreen Fields (18mo, Christian Knowledge 

Society)— And their grasses. ByAirwii Piiatt. With numerous illustrations. 
London : Christiaii Knowledge Society. l8mo, paper, pp. 96. Price 22 cts. 

(12) My Pet Flowers (ISmo, Mass. S. S. TJ.)— The violet, 

Sweet clover, blush rose, crimson dahlia, Chinese primrose, daffodil, polyan- 
thus, yellow lily, balsam, white ahrysanthemum, and sweet briar, rose, Ac. 
Written for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 18mo. doth, pp. 72 
Price 16 cts, 

(13) Johns* Gardening for Children (24mo, square, Eng. 
edition)— Edited by the Rev. C. A. Johk s, BAl., P Ji.S. With numerous illiw- 
trations. 24mo, doth, square, pp, 182, ffox. Price 40 cts. 

(14) Schoedler's Mements of Botany (12mo, Eng. edi.) — 
Translated from the German, by Hbbby Medlocic, P.CS, Illustrated by 

^^ : numerous engravings on wood. 12mo, cloth, pp, 90, rya. Price SO cts. 



BOOKS 70R PROPESSIOKAL REPEREKCE. 

80. lAndley's Vegetable Kingdom [Svo, Eng. edi.] — The vege- 
table kingdom ; or the structure, classincation, and rise of plants, illustrated 
upon the natural system. By Jonir Liudley, Ph J)., P.R.S. With upwards 
of five hundred illustrations ; also with corrections and additional irenera. 
8vo, doth, pp. 908, 2m?, ctoc. Price ^,25. 

81. jRhind's Vegetable Eingdom [royal, 8vo, Eng. edi.] — ^A his- 
tory of the vegetable kingdom; embracing the physiology, classification, and 
culture of plants, with their various uses to man and the lower animals ; and 
their application in the arts, manufticturos, and domestic economy. By Wm. 
BniVD, M.D. Illustrated by several hundred woodcuts, and twelve plates of 
beautiful steel engravings ; royal, 8vo, cloth, pp. 711. 6#. Price ${k,00. 

82. Oray's Northern Botany nL2mo, Am. edi.] — ^A manual 

of botany of the northern United States; fW>m Now England to Wisconsin 
and south to Ohio, (Canada) and Pennsylvania inclusive. The mosses and 
liverworts, by Wm. 8. Sullitakt, arranged according to the natural system • 
with an introduction, oontaininjr a reduction of the gencma to the Lmnasan 
artifldal dasses and orders, outUnos of the elements of botany, a irlossarv Ac 
ByAflA.GiiAT,H.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 71, 710=781, i»ic. Price ^00. 

83. Beck's Botam [12mb, Am. edi.]— Botany of the United 

states, north of Virginia (including Canada), comprising descriptions of the 
nowerlng and femlike plants hitherto found in those States, arranged accord- 
ing to the natunU inrstem, with a synopsis of the genera, according to the Lin- 
n»an system, a sketch of the rudiments of botany, and a crlossiu^ of terma 
By Lewis C. Beck. MJ). 12mo, sheep, pp. 480, &. Rice^uT^ 

34. Francis's English Flora [16mo, Eng. edi.]-~-The little 

English flora; or a botanical and popular account of all our common field 
flowers, \mh numerous woodcuts and fourteen engravings on steel of evcrv 
spedes. By G, W. Feascis, FJi.S. ICmo, cloth, pp. 213, y*. Price »,70. 

86. British Sylva [12mo, Christian Ejiowledge Society] — ^The 

British sylva, and planter's and forester's manual. Illustrated with numerous 
en^vings. London : Christian Knowledge Society. 12mo, cloth, pp. 208, 
Price 64 cts. 



[For Medical Botany^ see " Physiology and Health," No. 43.] 



NATURAL PHENOMENA. 



(ConiUiuedfirom the Jowmal qf Education for Auffust, 1853, paje 115 J 

12. Humboldt's Views of Nature,— (12mo. English Edition.) 

Or contemplations on the sublime phenomena of Creation. With sdentifio 
illustrations. By Alexaitdek Vow Humboldt. Translated from the Gennan. 
By B. C. Otk, and Hbkby G. Bohw. With a beautiftil colored view of 
Chimhorazo and the valley below, ftrom a sketch by the author— A fsc-simile 
of his hand-writing, and a comprehensive index. 12mo., cloth, pp. 452* hgb. 
Price 11,00, 

13. Oersted's Soul in Nature,— (\2mo. English Edition.) 

With supplementaiy contributions. By HAHflCnBisTiAKOKMTED. Trans- 
lated from the German. By Leonoea, and Joakka B. Hobneb. With a bust 
portrait of the author, and a sketch of his life. 12mo., cloth, pp. 465. hgb. 
Price $1,00. 



14. 



Hitchcock's Phenomena in the Fowr Seasons [12mo, Eng. 

_ _ _ liar phenomena in the the four seasons. I. 

The resurrection of q^ng: II The triumphal arch of summer ; III. Euthan 



edition]— Lectures on the peculiar ] 



asia of autumn ; IV. The coronation of winter. By the B«v. Bdwabd Hitch- 
cock, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 152, wc,rgc \ price 30 cts. (See ** Physical 
Science,** Noa. SO, 40, and 41.) 

16. Bell on the Hand, — (12mo. American Edition.) Its 

mechanism and vital endowments, as evincing design. Being one of the 
Bridgewater treatises. By Sir Ghableb Bell, K.G.IL 12mo., doth, pp. 218. 
hb. Price 48 cts. 

16. Slack's Beautiful, — (16mo. American Edition.) The 

ministiy of the beautiftd in a series of conversations. By Hehbt Jaxbs 
Slack, F.G.S. iemo.,cloth,pp.255.a^topwm. Price 36 cts. 

17. Osborne's World of Waters, — (16mo. American Edition.) 

Or a peaoefhl progress o'er lihe unpathed sea. By Mrs. David OsBOBins. 
With numerous illustrations. lOmo., cloth, pp. 863. rch. Price 60 cts. 



COLOUEED SERIES. NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
Published by the London Religious Tract Society. 

18. IS THBEE YOLTJMEB. PBIOE FOB THE THBEE $1.80. 

(1) The Face of the Forth (16mo, square)— The moim- 

tain, the valley, the prairie, the isUuid, and the desert. Illustrated with nu- 
merous beautifully coloiured engravings, 16mo, square, cloth, pp. 5 x 8S&=lflOk 
Price 60 cts. (For Plain, see Na 9 of old Catalogue, page 114.) 

(2) The Waters of the Earth (16mo, square)-- The dew- 
drop, the spring, the lake, the river, and the sea. Illustratod with beautiAilly 
coloured engravings. 16mo, square, cloth, pp. 100. Price 60 cts. (For Flam, 
see No. of old Catalogue, psge 115.) 

(8) The Wonders of the Waters (16mo) — ^The animalcules, 

coral makers, the sea star, the lobster, and the fish. Illustrated with beauti- 
ftillv coloured engravings, lOmo^ doth. pp. 5 x 80=160. Price 60 cts. fFor 
Phun, see No. 0, old catalogue, page 114. 



MiSCELLANEOFS LIBRARY. 



19- NO. I. IN TWELTB TOLS. PBICE FOB THE TWELVE $3.70. 

(1) Pratt's Sea Coast, — (16mo. Xtn. K. S.) Chapters on 

the common things of the sea coast. By Anitib Pratt. With nimicrous illus- 
trations. London : Christian Knowledge Society. Idma, cloth, pp. 34& Price 
sects. 

(2) Wonders of the Beep,— (18mo. A. Pe E S.) Or, 

two months at the sea shore. By a lady. With numerous illustration .i 
American Protestant EpiscojAl Sunday School Union. 18mo., Morocco back, 
pp.116. Price 86 cts. 

(3) Wright's Ocean Work,—(2^mo. English Edition.) 
Ocean work, ancient and modem ; or evenings on sea and isnd. By J. Hall 
Wbioht, Surgeon. With two steal engravings. 24mo., cloth, pp. 168. ioto. 
Price 28 cts. 

(4) Volcanoes, — (24mo. Eeligious Tract Society.) Their 

htstory. phenomena, and causes. .London : Religious Tract Society. 24mo., 
cloth, pp. 192. Price 16 cts. 

[6] Six Bay's Wonders, — [18mo. American Sunday 

School Union,] The six d^ys wonders ; or the world as it was and is. 18mo., 
cloth, pp. 299. American Sundsy School Union. Price 36 cts. ^ 

(6) Pe^s at Nature, — (18mo. American Edition.) Or, 

God's work, and man's wants. Bcvised by D. P. Kiddbe With illustratiopa. 
In a series of attractive sketches. ISmo., cloth, pp. 12x40=480. cp. Prico 
45 cts. 
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(7) Nature's Wonders,— {l%mo, American Edition.) Or, 

God's care over ftll his works. Revised by D. P. Kiddbb. With illusta»tioiis 
18ino» doth, pp 226. cp. (No. 481.) Price 26 cts. 

(B) Nelson's Conversations, — (32mo. Englisli Edition.) 
Winter evening oonvenatioDa on the works of God* S2mo., doth, pp. 168. tn9» 
Price 22 cts. 

(9) Man and Natwre,—{l%mo., square. Englisli Edition,) 
The tropics and the poles. Illustrated. With ten elegant engravings. ISmo, 
square, fancy covers, pp. 120. ryeo, ahve. Price 22 cts. 

(10) The Land Creation,— lSmo.yS({uaj^. English Edition.) 
From the monster to the monad. Illustrated with tMrteeu engravings. ISmo, 
square, fiuicy covers, pp. 120. ryce. ahvc. Price 23 cts. 

(11) The Two Creations, — (18mo., square. Engjlish Edi- 
tion.) Nature and art. lUustrated with eif^htecn elegant engravings. ISmo, 
square, fancy covers, pp. 120. rycc ahvc. Price 22 cts. 

(12> Seas, Ships, and Adventures, — (18mo., square. Eng- 

Ush Edition.) Being sketches and pictures for youthful instruction and 
amusement. Illustratod with fifteen elegant engravings. ISmo., square, 
fiincy covers, pp. 120. rgcc. ahvc Price 22 cts. 



. NO. n. nr twelte vols, pbicb roa the twelve $3.20. 

(1) Einowledge of Nature, — (18mo. American Sunday 

School Union.) An easy introduction to the knowledge of nature, adapted to 
the capacity of children. With illustrations. American Sundaj School Union. 
ISmo., boards, pp. 167. Price 25 cts. 

(2) The World and its Wonders,-^%viio. American Edi- 
tion.) Or a peep into the works of nature and art. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. 18ma, square, doth, pp. 168. wale. sb. Price SO cts. 

(3) Glimpses of the WonderPul,— (18mo. American Edi- 
tion.) A series of instructive sketches for the young. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. 16mo<. square, doth, pp. 166. jjlgi' sb. Price 80 cts. 

(4^ Wright's Ocean Work (24mo, Am. Edi.)— The same 

as No. 8 in the preceding series. Without the engravings. 24mo., cloth or 
sheep, pp, 188. doc. Price 26 ota. 

(5) Peeps at Nature, — (24mo. Eeligious Tract Society.) 

Or, God's works, and man's wants. With illustrations. London: Beligious 
Tract Sodety. 24mo., cloth, pp. 194 Price 82 cts. 

^6) Curiosities and Wonders,— (Umo. English Edition.) 

Of nature and art. A1X)ok of entertaining knowledge. With numerous 
illustrations. 2toio., doth, pp. 266. tn». Price 28 cts, 

(7) Sherwood's Wonders,— (24irao, English Edition.) The 
story book of wonders in nature and art. ByMT8.SHSBW00D. With numerous 
illustn^ions. 24mo., doth, pp. 186. tnsi Price 23 cts. 

(8) Light and Shadow, — (24mo, Christian Ejiowledge 
sodetv.) The wonders of light and shadow. With iUustratioqs. London : 
Christian Knowledge Sodety. 24mo., square, doth, pp. 106. Pnoe 82 cts. 

(9) The Snow Storm, — (24mo., square. Christian Know- 
ledge Sodety.) Or an account of the nature, properties, dangers, and uses of 
snow, in various parts of the world. London: Christian Knowledge Sodety. 
t4mo.f square, doth, pp. 116. Price 37 cts. 

(10) Button's Scenery Shower, — (16mo. American Edi- 
tion.) With wood paintings of the picturesque, and the grand in nature. 
By WAKBES BusTON 16mo., doth, pp. 119. tocUo. Price 80 cts. 

(11) Tocque's Mighty Deep, — (18mo. American Edition.) 

The mighty deep, and Its phenomena. By Philip Tocqvb. Edited by the 
Bev. Dahisl P. Kiddsb, A.M. 18mo. Morocco bock, pp. 88. cp. ^No. 680.^ 
Price 16 sts 

.(12) Taylor* s Ball on JFhich we Live, — ri8mo. Am. 

Edition.] Glances at the ball on which we live. By Miss^MiLY Taylob. 
With numerous illustrations. B«vised by the Eov. Daniel P- Kiddsb. 
A.M. 18mo., Morocco back, pp. 112. cp. (No. 880.) Price 17 cts. 



21. NO. m. IN rivB toltjmes. pbioe pob the fivb 80 cts. 
[1] Knowledge of Nature, — [24mo. American Sunday 

School Union.] An easy introduction to the knowledge of nature. Adapted 
to to the capadtv of children. With nimierous illustnMons. American 
Sunday School Union. 24mo., doth, pp. 167. Price 22 cts. 



[2] The Ocean, 
tion of wonders, and 
pp. 112. cp. (No. 76.) 



-[24mo. American Edition.] A descrip- 

>ortant proif "* ■""'* "" ' " ^' 

rice 17 cts. 



tion of wonders, and iniport^t products of the sea. With illustrations. 24mo., 



The Desert, — [24mo. American Edition.] — ^And its 

onena. With illustrations. 24mo. pp. 67. op. (No. 888.) Price 14 ots. 

[4] The River and Sea, — [24imo. Am. Edition.] Their 
uses and phenomena. With illustrations. Two parts in one. 24mo., pp. 
40, 86=76. cp. (No. 880.) Price 14 cts. 

[5] The Mountain and Valley, — [24mo. American Edi- 
tion.] Their beauty and importanoe. With illustrations. Two parts in one. 
24mo., pp. 38, 86=78. <rp. (No. 381.) Price 18 cts. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 



{ContvHMedfrom page n6» qf the Journal qf JBdueatUmfor August, 1868.) 

ASTBONOMY 



18. Norton's Astronomy, (8vo. Am. edi.)— An Elementary 

Treatise on Astronomy: 6 four Parts. Containing a Systematic and C«n- 
proheusive Exposition of the Theory, and the more Important Practical Prob- 
lems ; with Solar. Lunar and other Astronomical Tables. Designed fw use as 
a Teit-Book in Colleges and the Higher Acadamies. Br WiixLUt A. NoB^ 
TOH, A. M.. Corrected, Improved and Enlarged, 8vo. sheep, pp. 882, 112=-4»4 
jio. Price 91.46. 

19. Olmsteds Astronomy (12mo. Am. edi.)— A Compn- 

dium of Astronomy, containing the Elements of the Scienc^ fkmlliarly ox- 
UAU.IU v/i ai3i.»vuM«>v* w _,^^"^^^ T««.^«. Tk«-««-««j-» adapted to the use of 

Illustrations. Bt 
cts. 

20. Olmsted's Heavens, (12mo. Eng. edi.)— The Mechanism 

of the Heavens ; or Pamiliar lUustrations of Astronomy. With Historical ^d 
Biographical Sketches, with side indices and numoroiu illustrations. BT 
Dbkisoh Olmsted, LL J). 12mo. doth, pp. 899, tiM, Price J95 cts. 

21. Mitchell's Heavenly Oris (12mo. Eng. edi.)— The Orbs 

of Heaven, or the Plane&ry and Slella; Worlds. A poputar exposition of 
the Great Discoveries and Theories of Modem Astronomy. By O. M. Mitch. 
ELL, A.M. niustrated with numerous Engravings, 12mo. cloth, pp. 804 wc— 
Price 60 cts. 

22. MitchelPs Discoveries in Astronomy [16mo, Eng. edi.] — 

The nlanetsry and solar worlds ; an exposition of the discoveries snd theories 
of modem astronomy. By Professor O. M. Mitchell. With numerous litho- 
graphic illustrations, printed in blue. 16mo, cloth, pp. 290, tns; price 45 cts. 

23. (11 Hind's Solar System (12mo. Am. edi.)— The Sokr Sys- 
tem, a descriptive Treatise upon the Sun, Moon and Phmets. including an 
account of the Eecent Di-^soveries. BrJ.BusflELL Hum. P.EJLS. Qmo. 
doth, pp. 198, gpp* Prise 40 cts. 

(21 Hind* slllustrated Astronomy (postSvo. Eng. edi.)— The 

Illustrated London Astronomy, ft>rthe use of Schools and Btudents. By, J. 
E. HiKD, P.BJ\..8. With numerous illustrative drawings and Digrams.— 
12mo. cloth pp. 99 no ; price 46 cts. Price for the ttro volumes 95 cts. 

Moselev's Astronomy (Post 8vo. Eng. edi.)— Lectures on 



Astronomy.deUveredat Kings College, London.^TTBm Bav. H. Mobblet. 
MJL, F.b1S. 12mo.cloth,pp. 216,Jtrp.rpc.; Price 86 cts. 



24. 

26. WhewelVs Astronomy 

26. 




12mo, cloth, pp, 828, ik^ft. Price 70ct8 



27. 

28. 

29. 
80. 

31. 
32. 



WhewelVs Astronomy (24mo. Am. edi.) (Bndgewater 

Treatise)— Astronomy and General Physics. C onsider ed with reference to 
N^SS Theology. By the Ebv. William Whewell, D J). 24ma doth, 
without portrait, pp. 286 A6. Price. 40 cts, 

. HerschdVs Astronomy [fcp, 8vo, Eng. edi.]— A Treatise 

on Astronomy, contributed to the •'Cabinet ^lopedia." By Sir Johh Hml- 
BCHBLL, Bart., foolscap, 8vo, cloth, pp, te. Price 70 cts. 

. NichoVs System of the World (12mo. Am. edi.)— Thoughts 

on some imp<Jtant points renting to the totem of the World. IUusta»toi 
with fourteen Uthographio Astronomical Plates. Bt J, P. Nichols, LL.D., 
12mo. doth, pp. XIV, 261=276 jme. Price $1,40. 

. Winsloxo's Views of the Universe (ISmo. Am. edi.)--! 

Cosmography; or Philosophical Views of the Universe. By Chablbs P, 
WiN8W)W.MJ)., Intwopari»,16mo.doth,pp,174.ciic. Price 60 cts. 

Christmas' Echoes of the Vniverse (12mo. Am. edi.)— 

Echoes of the Universe: fh>m the World of Matter and the World of Sptag. 
By tub Bbv. HBiriiY Chbibtkas, MX, F.R,S., P.8.A, 18mo. doth pp^ H8, 



ah. Price $1,06. 



Tomlinson's Becreations, Astronomy [ 

Eecreationsin Astronomy. By the Eev. Lbwis To: 
ted with numerous wood cuts, —mo, dotn, pp. 



mo, Eng. edi.] — 
>HLnrBoir,M.A., lilustra- 
jwp. Price 90 cts. 



Chalmers' Astronomical Discourses (12mo. Am. ediO— 

S!HS^omy%?^U^5S'«S32S°I^^ SSa^i^^^f'^h^i^^^ 
rntt;?r^feeol2JandG^^ OhaLMBUS, DO). 

andL.LJ)M ISmo. doth, pp. 868 rc6. Price 48 ots. 



PHILOSOPHY OF NATUBE. 



88. Chalmers' Adaptation of External Nature (12mo. ^ 

Pd4 ^-mridjrwater Treatise)-On the Power. Wisdom and Goodness of %^«, 
S^^ian\f5^li^L'^SSSSUofExtc™^ Xn,<f^ 

lectual Constitution of man. By Thokab £5^^^»^iJ;.iSpi^ 
the Author's Last Corrections. To which is added a ^"^^^^L^^Z 
By the Rev. Johw Cummiho, D.B., l2mo doth pp. xui, «»«»«» ngo. 
Pries $1,00. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 



[February, 



84. Humboldt^ 8 Cosmos (4 toIs. 12mo. Eng. edij — Cosmos : 

A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Univerae. Bt Alexander Voir 
Httmboldt. TnuiBlated from the German. By K. C. Otte andB. U. Paul 
Ph. D.» P.C.S. Yolume IV. (Note. Yolumes I. II. III. are translated by B. 
0.0m.) ISmo, cloth, pp. 69, 776, 616=^1451 A«r5. Price |8,00 

85. Sckouw^ s Earth Flants and Man\ f^ , to t? j- \ 
mAem Mneral Kingdom j^^ ^°^' 12°»«- ^S" ^'^ 

The Barth, Pbnts and Man, Poptdar Pictures of Katuro. Br Ioachiv 
Fbedxsio Sohottw ; Also Sketches flrom the Mineral Kingdom. Br Peait- 
cia YAir Kobe£L. Translated and Edited by Asthttb Hbufbst, P JL8., 
P.L.S.,Ao. 12ma cloth, pp. 246, 166=412. A^ft. Price $1,00. 

'36. Tayhr^s Indications of the Creator (l2mo. Am. edi.) — 

The Indications of the Creator : or the Natural Evidences of Pinal Cause.— 
BrG.TiLTLOiB. 12mo, cloth, pp. 288 e«. Price 84 cts. 

87. Oheever*s Voices of Nature (12mo9 Am . edi.) — Voices of 

Nature to her Poster Child, the Soul of Man : A Series of Analogies be- 
tween the Natural and the Spiritual World. By the Ret. O. B. Cueeyeb, 
DJ)., 12mo. doth, pp, 9, 430==438 cf . Price $1,00. 

88. Stations Philosophy of Nature (12mo Am, edi.) — General 

Principles of the PlmoBophy of Nature : with an Outline of some of its recent 
Developments among the Germans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of 
Bchelling and Heffel, and Okens System of Nature. By J. B. StaxJiO, A.M., 
12mo. doth, pp. 10, 620=»5S0. enc. Price 75 cts. 

39. Duncan's Philosophy of the Seasons (4 vols, 12mo. Am. 

edi)— Sacred Philosopfy of the Seasons ; lUiistrating the Perfections of God 
in the Phenomena of the Tear. By the Rev. ILenby Duncak, D.D.,— 
LSpring, XL Summer, III. Autumn, rv. Winter. In four volumes. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. S98. 402, 401, 418=1619 reb. Price |2,40. 

40. Chronicles of the Seasons (4 vols. 16mo. Eng. edi.) — Or 

the Progress of the Tear; Being a Course of Daily Instruction and amuse- 
ment, selected trom the popular details of the Natural History, Science. Art, 
Antiquities and Biography of our Father Land; in four Books, as follows : 
I. Januaiy, Pebrufu^, March. II. April. May, June. III. July, August. 
September. IV. Octotoi\ November, December. Idmo. doth, pp. 886» 820, 
860, 892=^1408>yirp. Prioe |8»70* 



41. 



Nelson^s Seasons of the Year (16mo. 

Seasons of the Tear : or the hand of God Manifested in his'^ 



edi,)— The 

. /orkB. I. Spring. 

H. Summer, IIL Autumn. IV. Winter. 16mo. doth. pp. 416, tn9, fooe, 
70 cts. 

(See No'H "KatnnlPhanomeDa.'') 



GEOGEAPHr. 



42. WittieVs Ciiru>stt%es, Physical Geography [2 vols, in 1, 18 

mo, Eng. edi.)— Curiosities of Fnysical Geography. By W. Wittich. Two 
vols, in one. (Knighf s Series.^ 18mo, doth,pp, W^ 190=41S, gcx. Price 4S cts. 



43. Gwyofs Earth and Man [18mo, 



and Man, or Physical Geography in its relation to 
Slightly abridged Arom the work of Abrold Guyot. 
a few notes. 18mo, doth, pp, 262, ywp. 



edi.]— The Earth 

le Hisiory of mankind. — 
•T. With corrections and 
Price 54 cts, 



44. Blake's World Illustrated (12ma. Am. edi.)— The World 

aa exhibited in the Manners, Customs, and Characteristics of all Nations.— 
By Bbv. J. L. Blaxb, D.D. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. doth, pp. 
408,2a. Price 78 cts. 

46. Goldsmith's View of the World (12mo. Am. edi.)— A Geo- 
graphical Vi«w of the World, embracing the MannerSjCustoma, and Pursuits 
of Every Nation ; Pounded on the Best Authoritieb. By Rev. j . Goldsmith 



Bevised, Corrected, and Improved. By Jaxes G. 

trated with Bngravings. 12mo. doth, pp, 408, 46=454 pwo. 



Pebcival, M. D., lUus- 
Price65cts. 

46. Erost's Great Cities, World [12mo, Am. edi.]— The great 

dties of the world; in thdr gloiy andi in their desolations: embracing dties 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. With a histoiy of important events of 
their time. By theBev. Joiur Pbo6T,D.D. With engravings. 12mo, cloth, 
pp.644,w&<?. Price 75 cts. 

47. Parley's Customs of Nations (18mo, Am. edi.) — The man- 
ners am customs of the prindpal nations of the globe. By S. G. Goodbich. 
With illustrations. 18mo, clotn, pp. 362, tc^'rc. Price 40 cts. 

48. Darton's Earth (12mo. Eng. edi.)— The Earth and its 

Inhabitants. By Maboabbt E. Dabtoit. With a lithogn^hic birds eye 
View ofthe Earth as seen Arom London. 12mo. doth, pp. 11,386=397 ahvc, 
Prioe n«12. 

49. Winer's Universal Geography (12mo. E. T. Soc.) — ^An 

Universal Geography, in four parts. Historical. Mathamatical, Physical and 
PoliticaL By THE UEV. Thomas Miliveb; M. A., P.B..G.S. Illustrated Ysy 
Ten Colored Maps, with Diagrams and Sections. 12mo. doth, pp, 24, 627.=551, 
Price (a,00 

50. National Epitome Geographical Enowledge (16mo. Irish 

edi.)— Ei^tome of Geographical Knowledge, Ancient and Modem. Compiled 
fbr ihe use ofthe Teachers and advanced clsfises of the National Schoob of 
IraUind, tn four Books. 16mo, cloth, pp, 12, 633^=^646, inb. ps. Price 34 cts. 



61. The Familv Tutor (5 vols. 12mo. Eng. edi.) — Compri- 
sing I. EnffliiiTi Grammar and a Miscollany, II. Natural Gco(7raphy^nda Mis- 
celiaiiv, 111. Popular Gco1ok}% and a MlHoeilany, IV. Popular Astronomy, acda 
Miscellany. Y. Natural Philosophy, and a Mi8<*ellany, With mimeroua lilns. 
trations, In five volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 862, 24, 300, 24, 362, 24. 360, 24^ 890 
24=1954^ ho. ipsoc. I'rice ^2,50. 

(^See Ancient Geography,) 



a 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBRAET. 



52. T3 FOUBTEEN VOLS. PRIOE POE THE FOUHTEEN $3,80. 

(1) Schoedler* s Astronomy (12mo. Eng. edi.) — Elements of 

Astronomy; By Pkiedrich Schoedler, Ph.D. Translated from the Ger- 
man By Hehsy Medlock, F.CS. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on 
Wood. 12mo. cloth, pp, 182 rgc. Price 31 cts. 

(2) Mann's Astronomy (24mo. Mass. S. S. Soc.) — Astron- 
omy: or the Perfections of God displaced in His "Works. Written by the B.EV. 
Cybus Mann ; for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Sodety. 21mo. cloth, 
pp. 210. Price 28 cts. 

[3] Hind's Solar System (16mo, Eng. Edi.— The Solar 

System : a descriptive treatise upon Sun, Moon, and Planets, including an a<N 
ootmt of all the Recent Discoveries. By J. Hussell Hind, P. E. A. 8. paper, 
16mo, pp. 140, iosoc. Price 20 cts. 

[4] Hind's Astronomical Vocabulary (18mo Eng. edition) 

— ^ing an Explanation of all Terms in use among Astronomers at the Present 
Day. By J. Russell Hind. P. R. A. S. l8mo, cloth, pp.iwi>. 63. Price SO cto. 

[5] Evenings among the Stars f 18mo Mass. S. S. Soc.) — 
written for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Sodety. 18mo, cloth, pp. 90. 
Price 17 cts. 

Parley's Glance at the Sciences (18mo Am. edition — 
A Glance at the Physical Sdences { or the Wonders of Nature in Earth, Air, 
and S^. With illuatrations. By S. G. Goodbich, ISmo, cloth, pp. 362. 
ujre, Prioe 40 cts, 

[7] Parley's World (ISmo Am. edition)— The World 

and its Inhabitants. By S. G. GooEBiCH.18mo/iloth,pp. vjrc.S2», Price 40 cts. 

[8] Descriptive Geography (24mo Xtn. K. Soc.) — With 

popular Statistics of the various Countries and Divisions of the Globe. 
Being the Fifth volume of the Instructor. 24mo, doth, pp. 4, a88==292. 
Price SO cts. 

[9] ITie World we live In (16mo. Xtn. K. Soc,)— Thirty- 

K>ur Lessons about the World we live In. ^ 16mo, doth, pp. 96. Prico 16 cts. 

[10] Mercein's Palestine (24mo, Am. edition) — Conversa- 
tions on the Geography, Natural History* Ac., of Palestine. By Imogen Meb* 
CEIN. With illustrations, 24mo, doth, pp. S04. (No. 221) cp. Price 30 cts. 

[11] Jordan and the Bead Sea) 24mo, Mass. S. S. Soc.) — 
compiled ftrom the writings of Lynch, Thompson, Robinson, Wil- 
BOir, andKiTTO. With illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 264. Price 34 cts. 

[12] Mountains ofthe Pentateuch (24mo, Am. Edition — 
Conversation on the moimtains of the Pentateuch, and the sdences and dr- 
eumstances connected with them in Holy ^vrit. By a Laj>y, (E. M. B.J 
24mo. moroooo back, pp. 202, cp. (NO' 295.) Price 24 cts. 

[13] Mowniains of the Bible (24mo, Am. edition) — Con- 
versations on the Mountains of the Bible, and the Scenea and Circumstances 
connected with them in Holy Writ. Supplementary to the "mountains ofthe 
Pentateuch." By a Lady, (£. M. B.) Edited by D. P. Kiddbb. 2l!mo, mo 
rocco bade, pp. 265, cp. (No. 414.) Price 27 cts. 

[14] Zomlin's Outlines, Physical Geography [24roo, Eng. 

BdiJ—Outlines of physical geography for families and schools. By Rosina 
M. ZossUN, 24mo, paper, pp. nm.jwp; price 16 cts. 
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GXOGKAPHY. 

Murray's Encycl^edia of Geography (3 vols. 870,Am. Ed.) 

—Comprising a complete description of the fiarth,physical, statistical.dvU and 
politicfd; exhibiting its relation to the heavenly bodies, its physical structure, 
the natural history of each country, and the industry, commerce, politiou 
institutions, and civil and social state of all Nations. By Hugh MrRXAr, 
P.E.S.E., assisted In Astronomy, &c., by Professor Wallace, Geology, Ac., by 
Professor Jameson. Bot«ny, Ac, by Professor Hooker, Zoology, &c., by W. 
Swalnson, Esq, Illustrated by eighty-two maps, and about eleven hundred 
other engravings on wood, representing the most remarkable objects of nature 
and art in eveiy roffion of the globe, topethor >vith a new map of the United 
States. Revised with additions, by Tliomas G. Bradford, lu three volumeii, 
8vo, cloth, pp. 597, 592, 648=1837. ». Price §3.00. 
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54. Smi/th's Celestial Cycle (2 vols., 8yo, Eag. edition.)— 

A Cycleof Celestial Objects, for theuse of Naval, MUitaiy, and Private Astro- 
nomers. Observed, Deduced, and Discovered. By Captain Wiixiajc Hbh- 
KT Smtth, R. N. K. 8. P.. D. 0. L. In two volumes, with illustrations. 
Volume I. Prolegomena. Volume IL The Bedford Catalogue, 8vo^ doth, 
pp. 8, 516, 20. 660=1104. jwp. Price 9»>00. 

55. MuUer's Physics and Meterology (8vo American edition) 

—Principles of Physics and Meterologyv ByJ. MruJSK, Itevisedand lUus- 
trated with five hundred and thirty-eight engravings on wood,and two colored 
platea. 8vo, cloth, pp. 635, lb. Price $2,66 ots. 

66. Parher's Manual of Geographical Science (8yo, English 



67. 



of Description and Geographical terminology. Bv the B«v. C. G. Nicolay. 
FRG8. Edited with numerous iUustrations. by the Bev. C. G. NicoUy, BFQS. 
In one volume. 8vo, cloth, pp. 16, 445=461, iti>p. Price $1,50 cts. AtlaBtoaccom- 
pany the above. (See Atlas No. 72) ; price for the two |2/M). 

Putnam's Universal Oeogra^hy (l2mo, American edition) 

— Hand-Book of Universal Geography ; &ing a Gazetteer of the World, ftwed 
on the Census of the United States, Bngland, end France for 1861. Edited 
by T. Cabby Callicot, A.M. (Putnam's Home (^dopedia.) 12mo, cloth, pp. 
• 95a, gpp to cube. Price $1,60 cts. 

68. Milner's Gullery of Nature [8vo Eng Edi.]— A Gallery 

of Nature, being a pictorial and descriptive Tour through creation, illustra- 
tive of the wonders of Astronomy Physical Geography and Geology. With 
sixteen engravings on steel, and many hundred Vignettes and Disfirrams. By 
the &ev. T. Miuteb, AJL Eoyal 8vo. doth, pp. 803. wwc. Price $8,60. 



ANCtBVT GEOGAAPHY. 

59. Anthonys Ancient Geography (8vo, Am, edi.) — A system 
of Andent and Mediteval (Geography for the me of Schools and Collegoi. By 
Chaslbb Anthoit, LLJ). 8vo. sheep, pp, 769, hb. Price $1,40. 

60. Putz* Geography and History [Svok, 12mo, JCn. edi.] — 

Price for the three volumes $2,08, as follows : 

[1] Ancient : Hand-book of ancient geography and history. 

By William Putz. Translated fh)m the Cterman by the B«v. E. B. Paul, 
MJL, and edited by the late Bev. Thomab E. Ajutold M.A.. 12mo, doth, pp. 



£2] Med(Binal : Hand Book of Medievial Gheography and 
History, bv William Putz, Translated from the German, by the tev. B. C . 
Faui^ M.A^ IjSmo, doth, jyp, 211, doe. 

[3] Modern : Manual of Modem Orography and History. 

hy William Putz. Translated firom the Gterman, by the Bev. B. G. Paul, 
nJL^ 12mo, doth, pp, 836, ctoe. 

61. Johnston's Classical Atlas (demy 4to, Eng. edi.) — A School 

Atlas of Cflaasical (Geography ; comprising in twenty plates, maps and places 
of all the importyit countries and localities referred to by classical authors 
constructed from the best material, and^embodving the results ofthemost re- 
cent investigations, accompanied by a complete index of places, with the prop- 
er quantities marked. Beautifully printed in colours. Bt Albxaihies 
Keith Johbstoit, F.UJ3.E. demy 4to doth, ioal^, wbs. Price $2,60. 

62. Pillans' Ancient Geography ( Eng. edi.) — The Gb- 

Agraphy of the andent world. In so fhu* as it is subservient to the understand- 
ing, and illustrative of the classics.— (A companion to the foregoing,) Bt 
James Pillasb, F JLSJB.' — doth, pp, w5t. Price 

63. BeyTtohPs Nature in all Climates (Demy 4to, Portfolio, 

Eng. Edi.)— View of Nature in all climates fh>m the Equator to the Arctic 
Circle ; illustrating the Astronomical and Phjysical Phenomena of the different 
r<^ons, and the distribution of Organic life m an horizontal direction. The 
Diagram exhibits the cause of the diversity of Climate, the Sun's Declinatiou 
for every day in the /car, the Temperature and Length of day in all latitudes, 
, Ac On a sheet six feet in len^i^, ftiU coloured, with Triaiigle, Analemma, 
and Explanatoxy Notes. Smiul 4to, monuted on canvass, and folded in a 
portfolio, doth, jr. Price $1,65. 

64. Reynold^ 9 Nature in ascending Begions (Demy 4to, Port- 
folio, Eng. Edi.)— View of Nature in Ascendmg Begions; presenting a com- 
parative view of the chief Mountains of the Globe, and the distribution of Or- 
ganic life in a ybbtioal du^sction ; showing the varieties of Climate and Ve- 
getation, firom the sea level to the mountain summits, in the torrid, temperate* 
and frigid zones. The prindpal PUkteaus, Mountain Passes. Towns, and othA*, 
objects remarkable fbr their elevation above the ocean are also shown. On a 
sheet three feet in height, ftill coloured, with Explanatory Notes. Bmall 4to 
mounted on canvass, and folded in a portfolio, cloth, ir. Price |1,6G. 

66. Johnston's Physical Atlas (Demy, 4to Eng. Edi.) — The 

Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena, reduced fWmi the edition in Imperial 
Pouo, for the use of C^Ueg^ Academies, and Families. By Alexandeb 
Keith Johkston, P.R.G.8. This Edition contains twenty-five Maps, includ- 
ing a Pa,lieontological Map of the British Islands, engraved in the highest 
style of Art, expressly for this edition, by Messrs. W. k A. K. Johnston, and 
carefully coloured under their own superintendence; with 112 pages of de- 
scriptive letter-press, and a very copious index. List of Plates :— Geology.— 
1. Geological Structure of the Globe. 2. Mountain Chains of Europe and Asia. 
8. Mountain Chains of America. 4 Illustration of the Ghkder System of 
the Alps. (Mount Blanc.) 6. Phenomena of Volcanic Action. 6. PalsBontolo- 
gical and Geological Map of the British Islands. (A double sheet.) Hydro- 
GRAPHY.— 1. Physical Chart of the Atlantic Ocean. E. Physical Chart of the 
Indian Ocean. 3. Physicfd Chart of the Psdflo Ocean or Great Sea. 4. Tidal 
Chart of the British Seas. 0. The Blver Systems of Europe apd Asia. 6. The I 



Eiver Systems of America. 7. Tidal Chart of the World. MBWOBpLOOY.-- 
Humboldt's System of Isothermal Lines. 1. Geographical Distribution of 
Plants. 2. Geographical Distribution of the Cultivated Plants used as Pood. & 
GeographicalDiatribution of Quadrumana. Edentata, Maraupiaba and 
Pfcchydennata. 4. Geographical DUtribution of Camlvora. 6. Oeoriwhlcal 
Distribution of Bodcntia and Buminantiaj^ 6. Geographical pi«*no«*ton of 
Blnis. 7. Geographical Distribution of Reptiles, 8. Ethnograpbio Map of the 
WoiSd. oTEthnographio Map of Great Britain and Ireland. Demy. 4to, pp . 
li2, and twenty-four plates, wdkj* wba. Price $10,60. 

66. Mikier & Petermmn's Descriptive Atlas (DemT,4to, Bng. 

Edi.)- A Descriptive AtUis of Astronomy, and of Physical and PpUtioal Geo- 
graphy. Compnsed in seventy-lbur Maps, exhibiting a Comprehensive Sys- 
tem of Astronomy, Illustrated with seven maps and hemispheres and of 
Physical and PoUtioal Geography, with a complete Atlw of the Globe, cpw- 
ftilly constructed, with descriptive tetterpres. By tje Bjv. T. MiLWjl^ 
P.E.G.8.. illiiatrated by several hundred vignettes. The Maps of Phym«l sad 
Political Geograpliy constructed Mid carefully revised and cprrectea, Dy 
Augustus Pbteemanh, F.E.G-8. In one thick volume, demy 4to, doth, pp, 
174 Iim1« 66=429 tosoo. Price $0,30. 

67. Milner & Petermann's Physical Atlas (demy 4to, Bng. edi.^ 
The Atlas of Physical Geography, Consisting of sixteen Msps. illustrative of 
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the Geology,HyaTOgraphy^eteoTOlogy, Zwtogy. ^"^^^u^^^^"^:^?^^ 
the Globe; Oonstmctcd by Augustus PETEHMAira, P.B.GjS. The tettwj- 



70. 



71. 



72. 



vigni 
P^oeH^O. 

miner St Peterrrumn's Political Atlas (demy 4toETig. edi.) 
The Atlas of PoUtioal Gcogrsphy, Revised and oorrected. By Augumcuji Pe- 
TEBMAKir, P.B,G.8. With desmptive letter-press. Bythe Esv. T. Milhbb, 
iLArprB.G.C The Maps embraced in this Atlas, fffty-one m number, pre- 
sent the Topographical and Statistical featur^ o' *»»« «>"°*S*, l2JL2^^ 
and simple manner : the former are illustrated by sections, taken across the 
countries, showing t'he elevation of the land above the .«»«i«J«l v/5J^»SJ 
latter are represented so as to exhibit the number of inii^**^*!®' e'?'? 

ii^ -. .- 4.x^"ur 0.^1. iir.» ia •^^>ompanied by a letter-press, describing in 

phioia Structure, chief Political Divisions 
_ wwnine jnanneni, iwrii^Jon, and Industri^ occupstlon of its In- 
habitants.' A copious consulting Index, both to the letter-prww and Mam. is 
Sven-4n the hitter case, with a reference to the position on the Map ofttie 
District or City named. In one volume, demy 4to, doth pp, 151, W9oe, Pnoe 
96,30 

. Reynold's Physical Geography (demy 4to, portfolio En^, 

ftdL v-A series of twelve diagrams executed on quarto (hrawmg boards, ittU 
SlirA^"hd2J^riptionJ^ }'.Pf^fSr^^^^^:^fjiIf2^ 

r Map of the Worid ; 3. ftountains and Volcanow : 4. J^;©" •5Si^?ii 
Wate4lls; 6. Wind and Rain Maps ; 7. T^dal Chart of the World, and^^ 
taS^Map: 8. Distribution of Animals, Birds, and B^tdw wer the Globe 1 
S^Dtotributfon of the Human Race; 10. Varieties of M««^nd: 11. Phjnrio^^^ 
5i«pofthe British Isles: 12. The mincipal Buildings in the world, their 
heights and styles of Architecture. Price 91,80. 

Johnston's Physical Atlas (Imp. 870. Eng. edi.)— A School 

HL)ry!^!S th& wo^the subjcS^is tritedfi a more si^e and elemen^ 
£?^ne?tCTn the previois works of the author. »/««««<>'• ^ 
mS^these works combine the accurao/ and n?«*noM of the highest style 
Sfe^vinTwith a mechanical applicatfon of colours, of which the effect to 
to^^d^nSsJ^^rrectnessaSd^^^ *I>-«P'SSi^5S~'' 

P.r|!K^ Eighteen plates. Imperial 8vo, cloth. «aA». im6. Pnoe 92^. 

. Johnston's General Ailas(Jim^.^^o. 'Eng, edi.)--A School 

Atlas of general and descriptive Geogwphy, exhibiting the «^^,f°^.?;gg; 
narSive extent of all the countries in the world, with th«r present pohncg 
Si?SoM?founded on the most recent discoveries and reottfi«tiom,iy»^ 
ooMtaTicted with a view to the purposes of sound instruction, and On a uri- 
to^wriS^^f^es by which tfie retoSve «l2e of «>mitries «« at onoe be 
^^ed. BY ALBXAHDBE Kbith Johestow. P.R.8.B., Bng«ved in fee 
tiS^t style and colouxed; In twenty two maps, Imperial 8vo, doth. tcoi;/. 
nobs. Price 92.50. 

. Parker's Physical and Historical Atlas (Imp. 4to Bi^. 

i»dt^— An Atlas of Physical and Historical Gec«raptar. to aooo^OT-nyjbe 
^imSd of G^gJaphiSscienoe" i^J^^^i^^^^P^^^''^ V^^^^^A^ 
Enmved Bv J. wT Lowet, under the direction of D. J. Ajtsted. M, A„ 
P^ SdtLBEV.CG.NicoLAT. P.R»G3. In Six Plates. Imperial 4to. 
paper ifcp. Price 91.00. (See above No. 56.) 



DIAGBAMB AND ATLASES. 



ASTBOWOMY. 

78 Remold' s Astronomical Diagrams (demy 4to. Portfolio 
^7^iZ-l sSes of twelve disgrams^many of them iransparandes execu- 
SS^onlu^dS^nl bS^^^ '^K^Sl^*"2ild%'£*:'"4^ 

^'^% X^m^^r^^y^ o?thS^Mion; i^TS'laJth «Sd?ts At- 
i*^h2^f7?ThT8dn^ndSo^2?Phe^^^ 8. The K«^,»^;- ^'gSSJSS:^ 
lution imd its Diurnal Botation: 0. Transpsrcnt Chart of *bej5£^f^C 
ift P^iJ^riuveMwrdtudes of tke Phmets ; 11. Cometo and ^^^jj^'" 
DtaSSSi^™Mlfflw^ m aportfolio, doth, demy *to. Jr, Price $2.40. 

74. Astronomical Figures(lmjiAto,Xta. K. Soc.)— A serieg^ 

twdvebeautiftil colored lithirapU Pl**? o'^Astjonomi«a teures: Impe- 
ril 4to, doth. London: Christian KnoNvledge Society. Price $1.50. 
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CCoiUinued/^rom pa^e 117, qf the Journal qfJBdncati<m/br August, ISS^J 
14. Ora^ and AdanCs Geology (12mo, Am. edi.) — ^Elements 

of G«ol<M7- Bt Au>]!rzo Gbat, A.M., and C. B. Apajis, A.M., Withnu- 
xnerous iuustrationB. ISmo, sheep, pp, 15, 86^=809, hb» Prioe 60 ots. 

16. Zomlin's Geology (12mo. Eng. edi.) — ^Eecreations in Ghe- 
ology. Bt Eosiva M. Zo&nlik, Revised and much Enlarged, with numerous 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp, 809,iicp. Prioe 76 cts. 

16. Jackson*9 Minerals (12mo, Eng. edi.) — Minerals and 

Their Uses. In a series of Letters to a Lady. Bt J. Jackson. F.R.S. With 
a beautiftdly coloured frontiapiece. 12mo, cloth, pp, 16, 4/d^^4S0, jiop.— 
Price 91,20. 

17. .Hitchcock* 8 Mementary Geology (12mo, Am. edi. — By the 

Bey. Edwajld Hitchcock, DD., LL.D. Revised enlanred and adapted to the 
present advanced state of the Science. With an introductory notice, by the 
late Rev. John Ptb Smith, DD., F. R.S. With charts and numerous illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, pp, 418, ip Prioe fl,00. 

18. Jlitcheoch' 8 Geoloay (8vo, Am. edi.) — Outline of the Ge- 
ology of the Globe, and of the United States in Particular: with two (Ull 
coloured Geographical Maps ; and sketches of Characteristic American Pos- 
sils, Bt BDWiir Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D. Svo, cloth, pp, 136, p«c. Price 
|1,M. 

19. Hitchcock^ 8 Religion qf Geology Q2 mo. Eng. edi.) — The 

Religion of Geology and its oonnected Sciences. By the Rey. Edwabd 
Hitchcock, LL.D. 12mo. cloth pp, Ac. fvc. Price 45 cts. 

20. Richardson's Geology and Falmontology (12mo, Eng, edi.) 

An Introduction to Geology and its Associate Sciences, Mineralogy, PosslL 
Botany, and Paloeontology. By the late G. P. Richaboboit, P.G.S. Revised 
and considerably Enlarged, ByTnoMAS. Wbight. M.D. with numerous illus- 
trations. 12mo» cloth, pp, 16, 608=* 5M, hgb. Price $1.00 

21. Pye l^ith'e Geology and Scripture (12mo, Eng. edi.) — 

The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some mtrts of Geological 
Science, By the Rbv. Johjt Pte Smith, D.D., LLJ)., F.R.8. With a short 
sketch of the Literacy Life of the Author, By JoHir Hamiltoit Dayib, B A., 
ISmo, doth, pp, 48, 468=606^ hgb. Price |1,00. 

22. CrofiwCs Genesis and Geology (12mo. Am. edi.) — Ghenesig 

and Geology, or an investigation into the reconciliation of the Modem Doo- 
trinee of Geology with the Declaration of Scripture. By Denis Cbofton, 
BJL, With an Introduction by the RsY. Edwabd Hitchcock, D.D. LLJ). 
12mo, doth, pp. 99, p90. Price 60 cts. 

28. JSing*s Geology and Religion (16mo. Am. edi.)— The 

PrincWes of Geology Explained, and viewed in their rdation to Revealed 
and Natural Religion. By the RBt. Dayid Kino, LLJ). With Notes and 
an Appendix. By John Scoulxb, M.D. F,L.S. &o, With illustrations.— 
Idmo, cloth, pp, 18, 220:^288, rcb, Prioe 60 cts. 

24. Geological Cosmogony ; (24mo. Am. edi) — Or an Exam- 
ination of the Geological Theory of the Origin and antiquity of the Earth, 
and of the causes and object of the changes it has undergone. By a Latm an. 
In this little work of opinions and theories of various Geologists, as they ap- 
pear inconsistent with Scripture, ara examined and refUt^ 24mo, clotn, 
pp, 167, rcb, Prioe 24 cts. 

26. Asuted*8 Mowntains^ Rocks and Rivers (8vo. Eng. edi.) — 

Jottings flrom the Note-Book of a Geologist in Germany, Spain and America, 
By Professor D. P. Anstbd, Esq, 8vo, doth, pp, ne, Rice 

26. Miller's Bass Rock (12mo, Am. edi.)— Geology of the 

Bass Rock. By Huah Miller, (author of the "Old Red Sanclstone Ac,) 
With its dvil and Ecclesiastical History and notices of some of its Martyrs. 
By the Rey. Db. M'Obii and otbera, with two illustrations. 12mo. cloth, pp. 
288,rc6. Priceeocts, 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBEAET. 



27. IN PrVJS VOLUMES. PRICE POR THE ITVE $2,00. 



(1) Weale's Portlock's Geology (16mo. Eng. edi.)— A Eu- 

dimentary Treatise on Geology: for tne use of Banners. By Lieut. Col. 

PoBTLOCK. R.E., F.R.S, With numerous illustrations. 

196,»202ito. (No. 8 Weale's Series.) Price 86 cts. 



16mo, cloth, pp, 6. 



(2) Wealds Varley's Mineralogy (16mo. Eng. edi.) — 

Rudimentary Treatise on Mineralogy ; for the use of Beginners. By D. Vab- 
LBT, Parts I. and II. together, complete. With numerous illustrations.— 
16mo, doth, pp, 164, 6=»170 (Nos. 4 and 6 Weale's Series.) Prioe 45 cts. 

(3) Schoedler's Mineralogy and Geology, (12mo. Eng. edi.) 

Elements of Mineralogy and Geology. By Fbiedebick Schoedleb, LL.D. 
Edited Irom the German, byHEWBT Mbdlock, F.C.S. Illustrated by 
numerous engravings on wood. 12mo, cloth, pp. 6, 100=106, rge. Price 60 cts. 

(4) Vale's Geology in Miniature, (16mc. Eng. Edi.) In- 
cluding » general outlfoe of mineralogy with a ftill description of the Linnrean 
Kenera of shells, and a list of all the known species. With illustrative 
liagrajjs and drawings. By the Rev. Dr. Valb. lOmo, cloth, pp. 82, gs. 
Price 80 cts. 



(5) Farley's Geology, (18mo. Am. Edi.^ The wonders of 
geology. By 8. G. Goodbich. With numerous illustrations. 18mo, doth, 
pp. 4, 291«=^295. «yrc. Price 40 cts. 



WORKS FOR PROFESSIONAL REFERENCE 

28. Dana's Mineralogy (Eoyol 8vo. Am. edi) — ^A system of 

Mineralogy, comprising the most recent Discoveries : induding full descrip- 
tions of species and their localities, chemical anakipios and formulrp; tables 
for the determination of mineralH, and a treatitte on mathamatical crystallog^ 
raphy and the drawing of figurfs of crystal.^. Illufttmtcd by numerous W^ood 
cuts and ftrom coppt»r plates. By James D. Dana, M.D.. Re\mtten, rear- 
ranged and enlarged. 8vo, cloth pp, 711 gpp. Prioe ^,80. 

29. Trimmer's Geology Sf Mineralogy (8vo, Eng. edi.) — Prac- 
tical Geology and Mincralofrv ; with instructions for the qualitative analoides 
of minerals. By JosnvA Tbimmeb, F.G.S, With numerous illiutratious, 
8vo, cloth, pp, 26, 619=645 jwp. Price |2,10. 

30. Chambers' Sea Margins (8vo. Eng. edi.) — Ancient Sea 

Margins, as memorials of changes in the relative level of Sea and Land. By 
B^BKBT. Chambebs, Esq.F.R-S.C' Witha map and numerous ilUustrations. 
8vo, doth, pp, 337, wrcfi. Price $2,05. 

31. Marcou's Geological Map (2 vols. 8vo, Am. edi.) — A Ge- 

, ological Map of the United States, and the British Provinces of North Amer- 
ica; with an explanatory text. Geological sections, and eight lithographio 
plates of the fossils which chanu'teri&o the formatfous. By Jules Makcou, 
In two volumes: onecontainingtho geologi(ail map mountedontjanvas coloured 
and folded, the other the text. 8vo, cloth, pp. 92, gl. Price for the two $8,00. 

32. MantelVs Fossils (12mo, Eng. edi.) — Petrifactions and 

their teachings ; or, A Hand-Book to the eallcry of organic remains of the 
British Museum. By Gideon Algebon Mantell Esq , LL.D. F.R.8.— 
With numerous illu.Mtrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. 11, 496=507 hgb. Price 31,20. 
^^eo Miscellaneous Historical Library" series I. No, 9 Page 11) 

33. Tennant's BritishFossils (I2mo. Xtn, K. Soc.) — A Strat- 

igraphical List of British Fossils; arranged under the prindpal divisions of 
the British strata with a few elementary remarks on their obaraeter and lo- 
calities. By James Tennavt, F.G.S. 12mo, cloth, pp, 16, 182=148, (London 
Christian Knowledge Society.) Price 66 cts. 

34. Reynold's Farth's Crust C4to, Eng. edi.) — Section of the 

Earth's Crust, on a largo scale, showing clearly the arrangement of the Strata, 
and the relations of the varioiLs rocks to each other; also the deposits of coal 
and other minerals, the position of Gold, Silver and other metallic veins, and 
illustrations of the prindpal Geological Phenomena, with explanatory notes, 
on a sheet six feet in length, fUll colomred with explanatory notes. By Johb 
Moebib, P.G.S. In a paper wrapper 4to, jr. Price $1,20. 

35. Reynold's Geognostic Profiles f4to. Eng. edi.) — A series 

of eleven Geognostic Profiles, illustrating the Relief of the continents^ thedr 
vertical elevation above the Sea level. Comprising the Eastern and Western 
Continent on the plan of Humboldt and Ritter. One profile exhibits a sec- 
tion of North America, from Vancouver's Island through Canada to Nova Sco- 
tia. Compiled and Enirraved By John Emslie, Ot-ographer. Each profilo 
coloured to show the climate of the region it illustrates. On four sheets each 
tlirec feet in length, with descriptive notes. Principally compiled from Pro- 
fessor Guyot'b Iicotures on Comparative Physical Geography. In a paper 
wrapper 4to,jV. Price 31,20. 

36. Reynold's Geological Diagrams (demy 4to, portfolio Eng. 

edi.)_A series of twelve Diagrams, executed on qiurto drawing-boards full 
coloured \rith description as follows:—!. Popular Geology; 2. The Antedilu- 
vian world; 3. Geolofrical Map of the World ; 4. Geological Map of Enflrland : 
5. Geological Map of Scotland; 6. Geological Map of Ireland: 7. GeoloRical 
eminences of the British Islands; 8. Natural Plienomena; 0. Volcanoes and 
Earthquakes. 

10.") Section of the Earths Crust ; on a large bold scale, showing correctly and 
11. > clearly the arraiiarcment of the KtratA, with the different igiuHnw, tmii- 
12.) p(»n, and volcanic rocVw, snd metallic veins, as they occur in nature- 
Six reet long by one foot broad. In a portfolio, cloth, demy 4to, jV. Prioe 
^2,40. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



{Continued from page 117 »<^ the Journal qf Education for August, 1888.) - 

22. Herschell's NaUiral Philosophy (fcp, Svo, Eng. edi.) — A 

• Rudimentarv discourse on the study of* Natural Phi loaophj', contributed to 
the " Cabinet Cyclopedia,** by Sir Jomr F. W. HsBfiCKEix, Bart. Foolscap, 
Bvo, cloth, pp, Ic, Price 70 cts. 

23. Bchoedler's Rook of Nature (8vo. Am. edi.) — The Book 

of Nature ; an elementanr introduction to the sciences of Physics. A.stronomy 
Chemistry. Mineralony. Geolop-s% Botany, Zoology and Phvsiology. By Fred- 
Bicu ScHOEDLBB, Ph.D. With a glossanr and other additions ami improve- 
ments, translated from the German By HenrT Medlock, F.C.S. Illustrated 
by six hundred and seventy-nine Engravings on WochI. 8vo, cloth, pp 681, 
lb; price §1,40. English edition, pp. 578, rgc; price $2,00. 

24. Joyce's Arts Sf Sciences (12mo Eng, edi.) — A Familiar 

Introtluction to the Art* and Seienv-os, with original introductory Es- 
says upon the subject of each Loj^son. For the Use of Schools and Yoiina: 
Persons; containiug a jjeneral explication of the fundamental principles ana 
fa<5t8 of the Sciences, (hvidtnl into h\s-sons, with mu»stions subjoined to each 
for the examination of Pupils. By the llev. J. Joyce, Revised, correctijd 
and enlaiyed. Illustrated with numerous wood •ngravings. 12mo, doth, pp 
10, 40^=^2, Aflrft. Price 70 Cts. 
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25. Jo}/ce'8 Scienfijic Dialoffucs (12mo Eng. edi,) — Scientific 

IHaloKUCsfor thpinsfnictionand entortainraont of 'yoiiiiK People : in which 
the first principlos of Natural and experimental Philossopby arc fUlly explain- 
ed and illustratod, bv the Uev. J. Joyce. With questions for examination 
and othMr additions liy Wm. Piknock. Revised by J. ^y. Grippith, MJ)., 
¥.L.ii. Ac, 12nio, cloth pp, 10, 675=586. Jtgb. Price 4>1.00. 

26. BalcewelVs JPhilosophical Conversations (12ino, Eng. edi.) — 

in which are fomiliarly explained The Causes of numerous occurring Natural 
Phenomena. By Fkedbkick C. Bakkwell, enlarge<l and improved by the 
author, with ilhiiitrations. 12mo, cloth, pp, 16, 823=331), ahvc. Price 80 cts. 

27. Hofjffs Natural Philosoph/ (8vo, Eng, edi.) — Elements 
of experimental and Natural Philosophy : being a familiar and easy introduc- 
tion to the study of the Physitail Sciences ; em1>raoing Animals, Mechanics, 
Pnonmatics, Hjdro^in.tic8, HydraulicH, Acostics, Optics, Caloric, Electricity, 
Voltaism and Ma4?netwm. Por the uae of Youth and Schools. Illustrated 
with upwards of thi-ec hundred enfrraviuKs. Edited by Jabez Hoaa, Sur- 
geon. 12mo. cloth pp, 857, nc. Price 80 cts- 

28. Lardner's Natural Philosophy (Svola. Am. edi.) — ^Hand- 
Hooks of Natural Philosophy and iLstronomy. by I)ioyysiU8LAEPNER,DCL. 
Pirst CourstJ Mcfhanii'S, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Sound, Optics, 
Second Course, Heat, Magnetism, Common Ek'<*tricity, Voltaic Electricity, 
Third Course, Meto<irology and Astronomy. Illustrated by several litho- 
graphic plates, a tele.-icopic chart on steel, oftlie South Eastern quadrant of 
the Moon's disc and by upwards of eight hundred Engravings on wood. In 
threo volumes. 12mo. sheep, pp. 649, 451. 7(»=1868, lb. Price ^.75. 

29. Olmsted's Natural Philosophy (12mo. Am. edi.) — ^A 

Compondium of Natural Philosophy : Adapted to the use of the General Eca- 
(ler, and of School and Academies. Revised, and enlarged embracing the la- 
tost discoveries in tae Spiencc To which is r.ow added a supplement, con- 
tainiiisr instructions to yoinig experimentors, with a copious list of experi- 
mentsf By Denison Olmsted, LL.D. 12mo. sheep, pp, 466, rbc. Price 
72 cts. 

30. Brewer Sf liobhin's Familiar Science (2vola, Am. edi.^ — 

Price for tlie two volumes 96 cts., as follows : 

(1> Brercer'8 TJiinaa Familiar ^24mov American edition)— A Guide to the 
Scientific Knowle<ra:e of Things Familiar : hy the Uev. Dr. Brbweb. Garc- 
lully revised and adaptuMi for the use of Families and Schools. 24mo, cloth, 
pp, 490, C4/b. Price 50 cts. 

(2^ Bobbin's Guide to Knowledge ^24mo, Am. edi.)— The Guide to Know- 
ledge : being a collection of useful and fikmiliar Questions and Answers on 
every divy subjects. Adapted for young persons ; and arrangod in the most 
simple and easy language. By Eliza Bobbins. 24mo. doth, pp, 416, doe. 
Price 46 cts. 

81. Arnott^s Physics (8vo. Am. edi.) — Elements of Physics ; 
or Natural Phflosophv, general and medical : written for universal use in 
plain or non-technical lan^^ufwe ; and containing new disquisitions and prac- 
tical suggestions. Comprised in five parts ; 1. Somatology and Dynamics. — 
2. Mechanics. 3. Pneumatics. Hydraulics and Acoustics, 4. Heat and Light. 
6. Animal and Medical Physics. Complete in one volume, by Neil Ajinott, 
M.D. Revised and corrected with additions by Isaac Hjltb, M. D.. 8vo.— 
sheep, pp, 486. lb. Price §1,90. 

32. Hunt's Physics (16mo. Eng. edi.) — ^Elementary Physics, 

anintroductiontothe study of natural Philosophy, illustrated with a colored, 
lithographic frontispiece and two hundred and seventeen wood engravings, 
by ItoBSKT II u^ T, 16mo. cloth pp, 6, 486=492, hgb. Price $1,30 



IVIECHAJSriCS. 



33. Carpenter's Mechanical Philosophy (Post, 8vo. Eng. edi.) 

Mechanical Philosophy, Astronomy, and Horology, the laws of matter and 
motion, with observations on the meclianical powers ; by William B.Garpenter, 
M.A. With numerous illustmtions. post, 8vo, cloth, pp, wsoc. Price 

ei,2o, 

34. Kater Sf Lardner's Mechanics (16mo. Eng. edi.) — A Trea- 
tise on Mechanics, by Oaptaiit Henry Kater, V. Pros. R. S. and the Rev. 
DioNVsius Lard5KrLL,D., P.RS. 16mo, cloth, pp. 9,842=361, te. [pc] 
Price $1,08. 

35. Tate's Mechanics and Natural Philosophy (2 vols. 12mo. 

afid 8vo Eng. edi.)— Pric« for the two $2,78 (1.) Exorcises on Mechanics and 
Natural Philosoijliy ; or, au Easy Introduction to engineering. Containing 
various applications of the principle of Work ; the Theory of the Steam- 
Eni?ine, witti siuipl'j machines ; Theorems and Problems on Accumulated 
Work, &c.. By Thomas Tatb, P.R.\.8. 12mo. cloth, pp, 163, Ic, fpcj 
(2.) The Principles of Mechanical Philosophy npi>lied to industrial Mechan- 
ics. Forming a Socjuel to the Author's "Exercises on Mechanics and Natural 
Philosophy." By Thomas Tatk, F.R.A.8., With about two hundred Wood 
cngi-avings. 8vo, cloth, pp, Ic. Price for the two vols. 18,78. 

36. Scott Burn's Mechanics ^ Mechanism (8vo. Eng. edi.) — 

M<x;hanics A ^Irr'i.r.nsm ; bein-T elementary Essays and examples for the use 
of Schools, SLudo Its and Arti«ins. By Roeert Scott Burn, MD., Illus- 
trated with nuiuL'uiiis engravings. 8vo. cloth, pp, 113, nc. Price 40 cts. 

37. Brewster's Optics (12mo.Am.edi.) — A Treatise on Optics. 

By Sir Datid Biij.wsteii. LI<.1) , F.11.S. &c.. With au appendix containing 
an elementary vie V of the application of analot^ics to RcilsKion and Rt^frac- 
tion, 15.7 A. D. Bacuk, A.M., 12uiO, cloth, morocco-back, pp, 312, 95=iu7, lb. 
Price Dscts. 

( 8v*c '* Manufactures and TTsoftil Arts." 



ELECTEICITY AND THE TELEGEAPH. 



88. TurnbulVs Telegraph (8vo. Am. edi.)— The Electro-Mag- 

netio Telegraph: with a historical aooount of its, Rise, Progress and Present 
condition; also Practical suggestions in regard to insulation, and protection 
ttom the effects of lightning- Together with an appendix, containing an Es- 
say on the importance of tlie Telegraph on Railroads and also, several im- 
portant Telegraphic Decisions and laws. By Lawbbxcb Turnbull, M J).— 
Revised and improved. Illustrated by numerous engravings. 8vo, cloth, 
pp,264,aA. Price $1,45. 

39. Jones' Telegraph (8vo, Am. edi.) — ^An Historical Sketch 
of the Electric Telegraph: including its Rise and Progress in the United 
States. By Alexander JoiTES, With illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp, 13, 19(K 
=207, gpp. Price 80 cts. 

40. Reynold's Electric Telegraph (demy 4to. portfolio, Eng. 
edi.) The English Electric Telegraph, showing its principles and mode of op- 
eration, on alaive scale, on a sheet full colored mounted oncanvass, in a port* 
folio, Size three iroet by two foot, demy 4to. cloth, portfolio, jr. Price Sl,20.— 
(See- Weale's series,*^ 46. No. 1.) 

41. Francis' Electrical Experiments (8vo. Eng. edi.) — Ulus- 
ting the theory, practice and application of the Science of flree or frictional 
Electricity containing the methods of making and managing electrical appar- 
atus of every descrintion. With numerous illustrations and Engravings.— 
By G. Frakcib, F.LS. 8vo. cloth, pp, 92, rge. Price 66 cts. 

42. Bakewell's Electric Science (8vo. Eng, edi.) — Its History, 

phenomena and applications. By F. C. Bakewbll, with numerous illlas- 
trations, 8vo, cloth, pp, 199, «ur. Price 50 cts. 

43. Grin's Novelties in Science (8vo. Eng. edi.) — Novelties 

in experimental Science; comprising practical treatises on Photography 
Daguerreotype, Mineralogy, Geology, and EiectrolChemistry. Illustrated by 
numerous engravings. 8vo. cloth, pp, 8, 96, 12, 51, 78, 56=301, rgc. Price 88 cts, 

44. Heat (^Coloured) (24mo. Sq. E. T. Soc.)— Its Sources, In- 

fluence and Results. Illustrated with numerous beautifully colored engni« 
yings. London: Relinous Tract Society. 24mo. cloth, pp, 196. Price 90 cts. 
(For Plain see Miscellaneous Library, 47, No, 10.) 

45. Stephenson's Hydrogen (8vo. Eng. edi.) — The Composi- 
tion of Hydrogen and the non-decomppeition of water inoontrovcrtibly estalv- 
lished etc. By W.F. Stephbnsojt, J3sq.,P.ILS. 8vo, cloth, pp, 166, iriflf— 

Price 65 cts. 



WEALE'S SERIES. 



46. IN ELEVEN YOLrMES. PRICE FOR THE ELEVEN $3,60. 

(1.) Highton's Telegraph (16mo. Eng.edi.) — The electrical 

Telegraph, its history and progress. With numerous illustrations. By Ed- 
WA|U} HiOHTOw, CB. double part. 16mo, cloth, pp, 12, 179=191, jto. Prioe 
46 cents. 

(2) Tomlinson's Natural Philosophy (16mo. Eng. edi.)-In- 
trodttction to the study of Natural Philosophy, for the use of Young begin- 
ners. By Charles Tomlinbon. With numerous illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 
pp, 6, 162=168 i«J. Price 23 cts. 

(3) Tomlinson's Pneumatics (16 mo. Eng. edi.) — Pneu- 
matics ; for the use of Beginners. By Charles Tomlikboit. With numer- 
ous illustrations. 16mo, cloth, pp, 138 jw, Prioe 28 cts. 

(4) Olynn's Power of Water (16mo. Eng. edi.) — Eudimen- 

tary Treatise on the power of Water, as applied to drive flour mills and to 
give motion to turbines and other Hydrostatic engines. By Joseph GLYmr 
F.R.S. With Illustrations, and an appendix on centrifugal and rotary Pumps 
16mo. cloth, pp, 12, 148=160, iw. Price 45 cts. 

(6, 6) Snow Harris' Magnetism (2 vols. 16mo, Eng. edi.) 

—Rudimentary Magnetism: being a concise exposition of the general princi* 
pies of Magnetical Science and the purposes to which it has been ap]>li€ta,with 
one hundred and fifty three illustrations. Parts I. II. and III. By Sir W. 
Swow Harris, F.R.S. &c. The three parts in two volumes. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
6, 169, 6, 186=357 ifT. Price 80 cts. 

(7) Snow Harris' Electricity (16mo. Eng. edi.) — Eudi- 
mentary Electricity: being a concise exposition of the Geiieral Principles of 
Electrical Science, and the purposes to which it has been applied. By Sir 
W. Snow Harris, F.R.8. Ac: With considerable additions, including ex- 
tracts fh)m the Cavendish Papers. 16mo. cloth, pp, 6, 195=201, iw?. Prioe 34 cts, 

(8, 9) Heather's Descriptive Geometry (2 parts 16mo. & 

. demy 4to, Eng. edi.)— An elementary Treatise on descriptive Geometry, with 
a theory of shadows and of Perspective ; extracted from the French of G. 
MoNOE. To which is abided a description of the principles and practice of 
Isometrical projection. The whole being intended as an introduction to the 
application of descriptive Geometry to various branches of the Arts. By J, 
P. Heather, M.A.. ifl mo, clotli, pp, 4, 137- The fourteen iUustrative En- 
gravings in an Atlas with paper covers. domy4to,iw. Pi-ice45cts. 

(10) Heather's Instruments Q6mo. Eng. edi.) — Eudimen- 
tary Treatise on the use of Mathematical iustrument« with :411ustrations. By 
J. P. Heather, M. A., 16mo. doth, pp, yi#. Price 23 cts. 
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[11.] Law* 8 Logarithms (jLiSmo, Eng. edi.) — A rudimentary 

treatise on logmitlims and mathematical t£les. By HxifRy Law, C.£. ▲ 
double port 16mo» cloth, pp. 165, >io ; price 4S cts. 



Parlo 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBEAET. 



k 1. TS THIRTEEN VOLS. PRICE POR THE THIRTESK $6,25. 

(1) Schoedler*8 Natural Philosophy (12mo. Bng. edi.) — 

Elements of Natural Philosopliy. By Fsedbich Schoedlbb M J) TranBla- 
ted from the German, by Hekby Medlock, P.O. S. Illustrated with numer- 
ous engrayings on wood. 12mo, cloth, pp. 119, rgc. Price SO cts 

(2^ Nattiral Philosophy for Beginners (16ino. Eng. edi.^ 

— Being Familiar illustrations of the Lavs of motion and Mechanics. Inten- 
ded as a Text-Book for Schools and eclf-instruction as a companion to the 
lecture room, or for model Schools, with illustrations. lOmo. d jth pp, 10, 134, 
=144, jwp. Price 35 cts. 

(3) Fa/rhng's Little Study [16mo. Eng. edi.] — Our Lit- 
tle study; or conversations on the connection between the law of matter; the 
law of instinct : the law of Hind, By the Rev. Tuomas PuaLOiro. lamo. cloth 
pp, 8, 192=200 bff. ahvc. Price 76 cts. 

(4) Abbott's Little Philosopher [24mo. Eng. Edi.]— The 

Little Philosopher, for Schools and Pamilies ; desiflrncd to teach children to 
think and to reason about common things ; and to illustrate for parents and 
teachers methods of instructing and iutcrrsting children. With a copious 
Introduction. cxpUdning fully the methods of using the Book. By Jacob 
Abbott. 24mo. cloth, pp. 177, a>'<?. Price 22 cts. 

(5) Village Science ; (124mo. E. T. Soc) — ^Or, the Laws 

of Nature explained by the author of " Peep at Nature" ** Natures Wonders" 
With numerous illustrations, Ac, 24mo. cloth, pp, 286, Price 40 cts. 

(6) Martin's Fireside Philosophy (24mo. Sqr. Enff. edi.) 

— Pireside Philosophy ; or Home Science. By William Mabtib, Ilhistrated 
Natural with numerous hthognphic illustrations. 24mo. squaro cloth pp» 16, 
661=276 cfc. Price 76 cts. 

Martin's Parlor Booh (24mo. Sqr. Eng, edi.) — ^The 

Mor Book : or Familiar conversations on science and the Arts, for the use 
of schools and fiunilies. By WilliamMabtiit, with numerouscoloured lith- 
ographic illustrations. 24mo. cloth square 12, 274=286 dc. Price 76 cts. 

(8) JEasy Lessons in Mechanics ; [24mo. Xtn. K. Soc] — 
With fluDilmr illustrations, showing the practical application of the various 
mechanical principles. With numerous illustrations. London: Christian 
Knowledge Society. 24mo, cloth pp, 6, 280=286, iiep.. Price 40 cts. 

(9) Minerals and Metals : [24mo. Xtn. K. Soc.]— Their 

Natural History and uses in the Arts ; with incidental accounts of Mines and 
Hining. With illuscrations. London: Christian Knowledge Society, Simo. 
doth, pp, 12, 286=297 itrp. Price S6 cts. 

(10) Ja:eat : [Plain] [24mo. Sqr. E. T. Soc.]— It* Sources 

Influence, and Results. Illustrated wiui numerous illustrations, London : 
RelL Tra. Soc 24mo, cloth, pp, 196, Price 60 cts. (For coloured see No. 44.) 

(11) Electricity: (24mo. sqr. E. T. Soc.)— Its Phenom- 
ena. Laws and Results. Illustrated with numerous illustratioDS, London: 
Religious Tract Society. 24mo. doth, pp, 184. Price 60 cts. 

(12) Zomlin's Voltaic Battery (24mo. sqr, Elig. edi.) — 

What is a Voltaic Battery ? By RosiirA M. ZoBBLnr. With numerous illus- 
trations. 24mo. cloth, square, pp, 119, ifcp. Price 46 cts. 

[13] Chambers' Sciences (12mo, Eng. edi.) — ^An Introduc- 
tion to the sciences of astronomy, natural philosophy, eeology, physical geo- 
graphy, mcteralopy, electricity, majrnetism, chemistry, botany, zoology, phy- 
siolc«;>' and mental philosophy. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp, 136, 
torch. Price 18 cts. 



BOOKS FOK PBOP£SSIOKAL BSFEBENCE. 

48. Davies' Logic of Mathematics (8vo. Am. edi.) — The Log- 
ic and Uiility of Blathomatlcs: with the best methods of instruction explain- 
ed and illustrated. By Chables Daties, LLJ). With side Indexes. 8?o.— 
doth, pp, 875, o*6c. Price ei,06. 

49. (hmpte's Philosophy of Mathematics (Sto. Am. edL'^ — 

The Ailosophy of Mathematics; translated ftpom the " Court de Philosophie 
Positive qf Augusta Comte, By W. M. OiLLBSPix. In two Books: Auatysis 
and Geometry. 8vo. cloth, pp, 260 W. Price $1,00. 



rems, rules and tables in various departments of pure 

ics, with their applications : especially to the pursuits of Surveyors, Archi* 
tccts, Ikloolianics, ajid civil cnpinecrs. With numerous Bnanffngs, By Ol- 
MiTUUB GBEooBr, LL-D. P.R.A.S. Corrected and improved. 8vo. doth, 
pp, 12, 427, • 439, hcb. price $14W. 

51. Allen's Mechanics of Nature (Svo. Am. edi.) — Philoso- 
nhy of the Mechanics of Nature and the source and modes of action of Na- 
tural Motive Power. By T. Allbk. Illustrated with numerous wood cuts. 
Svo. cloth, pp, 18, 797«818, doe. Price $2,70- 



52. Young's Natural Philosophy (2vols. Svo. Eng. edi.)— A 

Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy and the Mechanical Arts. By 
Thomas Youn o, M J). With references and Notes by the Rev. P. Kbliasd 
M.A, F.&.S. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on copper. In two vol- 
.umes. L Text. Vol. IL PUtes. 8vo, cloth/28, 608» 43^^79, twm. Price 18.90 

53. PowelVs Undulating Theory {^yo. Eng. edi.) — ^A General 

* and Elementaiy View of tne Undulatory Theory, as applied to the Dispersion 
of Light, and some other subjects : including tne substance of several paoen 
printed in the Philosophical transactions, and other Journals. By the Rev. 
Badbit Powbll. ma., P.R.S. With a coloured chart of Prismatus Spectra 
for various media. Svo, boards, pp. 66, 132=188 ju>p. Price ^1,90. 

54. Peirce on Sound (Svo, Am. edi.) — ^An elementary treatise 

on sound ; being the second volume of a course of natural philosophy, designed 
for the use of tiigh schools and colleges. Compiled by Benjamin Peircx, 
A.M. With ten ^tes of illustrations, engraved on copper. Svo, cloth, pp. St» 
220=272,>m<;. Price |1,20. 



56. 



Reynold's Natural Philosophy (demy 4to, portfolio, with 
Text Eng. edi.}— A series of twelve Diagrams of Natural Philosophy together 
with an 1. Introduction to Natiural Philosophy, 2. A popular account of the 
properties of Bodies: 8. Mechanical Powers: 4. Motion and Machinery; 6.— 
The Science of Hydrostatics ; 0. Hydraulics ; 7. Pneumatics ; 8. Acoustics; 
9. Optics: 10. Blectridty; 11. Magnetism and 12. Chemistiy. The "Intro- 
duction" being a companion to Rbtnoi.d'8 scries of popular Diagrams of Na* 
tural Philosopny, comprising two hundred and fif^ illustrations. Svo, pp^ 
24. In a portfolio, demy 4to, doth and paper, /r. Price $2,40. 



MANUFACTURES ANDTHEUSEFUL ARTS. 



(Oontimmedfrom page 120, qftke Journal qf Education fbr August^ 1853.) 

33. Dodd^s Curiosities of Industry (Svo, Eng. edi.)— The Cu- 
riosities of Industry and the a{>plied Sdenoes. By Gboboe Dodd, Author 
of " Days at the Factories Ac., Svo, doth, pp, 880, gro. Price $1,06. 

34. Pictorial Half Hours on Art (4 vols, in 2, Svo, sq., Eng. 

edition}— Pictorial half hours; or miscellanies of art; with illustrttive de- 
scriptions and numerous engravings. Edited hj Charles Knight. Pour vol- 
umes in two, Svo, square, cloth, double columns, pp* 406, 820=620, rge, gcx ; 
price 12.00. 

35. Pictorial Half Hours [5 vols, in 2, Eng. edi.]— year. Price 

12,60. 

36. The Industry of Nations (12mo, Xtn. K. Soc.)— As ex- 
emplified in the Great Exhibition of 1851. The materials of Industry, Il- 
lustrated with numerous Engravings, and with a plan of the Groat Exhib- 
ition Building in Hyde Pftrk, London: Christian Knowledge Sodety. 12mo, 
doth, pp, 411. Price $1,25. 

37. The Exhibition Lectures (12mo, Am. edi.) — Lectures on 

the Besults of the Exhibition delivered before the Society of Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce, at the suggestion of H B. H. Pbincx Albebt, l*resi- 
dent of the Society. By Messrs. Whbwkll. DeLaBachb, Ow«b, Bell, 
Platpaib, Likdlet, Sollt, Willis, Glaishbb, Heusmab, Boylb and 
WASHijraTOB. 12mo, cloth, pp, 463, ah to arini. Price 90 cts. 

3S. Ward^s World in its Workshops (12mo, Eng. edi.)— The 

World in its Workshops : A practical examination of British and Poreign 
Processes of Manuflicture,with a critical comparison of the Fabrics, Machine- 
ry and Works of Art contained in the Great Exhibition. By Jambs Ward, 
with two Engravings. 12mo, doth, pp, 284^ tosoe. Prioe 60 cts. 

39. Bigelow's Useful Arts (Svols, 12mo, Am. edi.) — The TJse- 

ftil Arts, considered in connection with^he applications of Sdcnoe: with nu- 
merousEngranngs. By Jacob Bioblow, M. D., In two vols, withillustn- 
tions. 12mo, pp, 884, 876=^760, W, Price $1,18. 

40. Butler^s Imitative Art (fcp, Svo, Eng. edi.) — Principles 

of Imitative Art: flrom Lectures delivered before the Oxford Art Sodety^- 
During Lent Term, 1862. By GBoaGB Butleb, M. A., 12mo, doth, pp, 16^ 
281=247,iifi!p. Price 91*25. 

41. Goethe's Essays on Art (12mo, Am. edi.) — ^Essays on Art 
By GoETms. Transited by Samuel Gbat Wabd. l2mo, cloth, pp, 268, yuM^. 
Price 60 cts. 

42. Bsckmann's Inventions (2 vols, 12mo, Eng edi.) — A His- 
tory of Inventions, Discoveries and Origins. By John Bbckmakx ; transla- 
ted ftom the Gorman, By William Johxstoic. Carefully Revised and En- 
larged By William Pbabcis, Ph.D., P.L.I. and J. W. Gbiffith, M.D,. P. 
L.S., in two vols, with a portrait of Becbmabb. 12mo, doth, pp, 23. 618, 1% 
648=1101, hgb. Prioe $1,40. 

43. LanzTs History of Painting (3 vols, 12m.o, Eng. edi.) — 

The History of Painting m Italy, fh)m the period of the revival of tho fine 
Arts to the end of the eighteenth century ; translated from the Italian of the 
Abate Luizi Lanzi. By Thomab Roscoe, In throe volumes, with portraits 
of Baffabllb, Titiak, andCoBBBoaio. 12mo, cloth, pp, 8, 54^ 638, 6^ 4BS, 
=1589, hgb. Price ^2,10. 

44. Lectures on Painting (T2mo, Eng. edi.) — Ry the Eoyal 

Academicians, Babbt, Opib and Fusili. Edited, with an Introduction 
and notes critical and illustrative. By Ualfu N. Wobbum ,with a portrait of 
Pusbli. 12mo, cloth, pp. 4, 667,=571, Afirft. Price 51,60 
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45. Reynolds^ Works (2 vols, 12mo, Eng. edi.) — The Literary 

Works of Sir Zosnvk Retnolds, First President of the Royal Academy. To 
wliidi in prefixed a memoir of the Author ; with remarks on his professional 
chanicter, illustrative of his principles aiid practice. By Ukmby William 
. Beixhkr In two vols, with a portrait of &\x Joshua Reykouxb. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 8, 463, 40&=966, hgb. Price »1^. 



WEALE'S SERIES. 

46. I. BTEAM AKD THE 8TBAK BKGINB. UT SIX VOLS. PRICE 
rOR THE SIX $3,15. 

(1) SewelVs Steam and Loeomotiony — (16mo, Eng. 
edi.)— Elementary Treatise on Steam and Locomotion; based on the princi- 
ple of connecting Science with practice, in a popolar form. With Illustra- 
tions. Ry John &>ewbll, L.£. Two parts in one. 16mo, cloth, pp, 11,312=323 
iw. Price 4S cts. 

(2) Atlas of Plates (folio, Eng. edi.) — Illustrative of the 

precoding^volume, and as a drawing book of Locomotive Engines, folio, jio. 
Price ^>1,60. 

(3) Stephenson* s Baihvay Details (16mo, Eng. Edi.) — In- 
troductory Sketches of lUilwa^ detalla By R. M. STBPHB2(80sr, Esq., 0. E., 
With illustrations. Itfmo, cloth, P9,jic. Irice 23 cts. 

(4) Armstrong* s Steam Boilers ri6mo, Eng. edi.) — ^A Ru- 
dimentary Treatise on Steam Boilers ; their oonstmetiou and practical man- 
ai^ment. By Robert ABsiSTBOire. With illustrations. 16mo, doth, pp, 
4, 138^142. j<9. Price 28 cts. 

(6) La/r3ner^s Steam Engine (16mo, Eng. edi.) — A Rudi- 

mentaiy Treatise on the Steam Engine ; for the use of Beginners. By D. 
Labdneb,LL.D., With illustrations. 16mo, cloth, pp, 4, 182=136.ifr. Price 
23 cts. (See Nos. G9-62 of this Division of the Catalogue.) 

[6] Murray's Marine Engine (16mo, Eng. edi.) — Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on Marine Engines, and sUam vessels : together with Prac- 
tical Remarks on the Screw and Propelling Power as used in the Royal and 
Merchant Navy. By Robjibt Mueray, C. B., Two parts hi ono. With illus- 
trations. ICmo, cloth, pp, 17, 237saM jw. Price 45 cts. 



SHIP BUILDXN€^ AJTD ISTAVIQATIOir. 



47. II. rS SBVEK YOLTJMES. PRICE EORTHE SEVEN $3,(X). 

[1 2] Feake's Ship Building [Sp&Tta in 2 vols, 16mo, Eng. 
edi.]— Rudiments of Naval Architecture : or an exposition of the Elementary 
Principles of the Kcience and the practical application to Naval construction ; 
oompifed for the Use of Beginners. By James Peaces. Three parts in two 
volumes, with Illustrations. IGmo. doth, pp, 6, 182, 12, 178=323. ito- Price 
68 cts. 

[3] Kipping' s Masting and Rigging [16mo, Eng. edi.] — 

Rudimentary lYeatiae on Masting, Mast-makinf , and Rigging of Ships. Also 
tables of spars, ringing, blocks, chain, wire and nempropes, &c. &c., Relative 
to eveiy dass of \ esscTs. Together with an appendix of dimensions of masts 
and Yards of the Royal Navy of Great Britain and Ireland. By Robeet 
KiFPixa, R. A. Illustrated with numerous wood cuts. 18mo, cloth, pp, 12, 
149, • 161 JtD. Price 36 cts. 

[4] Oreenwood's Navigation (16mo, Eng. edi.] — ^The Sail- 
or's sea-Book Rudimentary Treatise on Navigation : In two part^ I. How 
to keep the log and Work it off. II. On finding the latitude and longitude.— 
By Jambs Gbbenwood, Esq. B. A.. To which are added Dh-ectlons for great 
Circle Sailing ; an Essay on the Law of Storms and variable Winds ; and ex- 
planations of Terms used in Ship-Building. With sevcaral Engraving and col- 
oured illustrations of the flags or maratime Nations. Two parts in one* 16mo, 
doth, pp, 8, 166=174, jw. Price 45 cts. 

[5) Jeans* Navigation and Nautical Astronomy (16mo, 

Eng. edi.)— The Practical Part; containing rules for finding the latitude and 
longitude, and the variation of the compass. With numerous examples. By 
U. W. Jbaks, P.R.A.S. Double volume. 16mo, cloth, pp, 7, 279,=286, iw.— 
Price 45 cts. 

f6] Stevenson's Lighthouses [16mo, Eng. edi.] — ^A Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on the History, Construction, and Illumination of Light- 
Uouses. By Allak Stevenson, LL.B.. F.R.S.E. With fourteen illustra- 
tive Engravings and one hundred and four Wood Cuts. Three parts in one. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 8, 130, 6, 204=348, jio. Price 68 cts. 

[7] Wiggins' Embanking Sea Lands [IGmo, Eng. edi.] — 

The Practice of Embanking Jiatids ft-omthe sea, treated as a means of profit- 
able employment of Capital; with examples and particulars of actual emliank- 
ments, and also practical remarks on the repair of Old Sea-walls. By JoHir 
Wiggins, P.6.S. Two parts iu ono. 16mo, doth, pp, 12, 238=^200 M Price 
49 cts. 



48. m. CIVIL ENOINEERINO AND SrRVETING. IN FOUR TOLB. 
PRICE FOR THE POUR $1,48. 

[1] Law's Civil Engineering [16mo, Eng. edi.] — The Ru- 
diments of Civil Enginecrmg, for the Use of Beginners. By Heitby LaWiC.E. 
« Two parts, or volumes in one. 16mo, doth, pp, 8, 101, 8, 161=289,^11'. Price 
4Sct>s. 

[2 3] BurnelVs Civil Engineering [2 vols, 16mo, Eng. edi.] 

—The Rudiments of Civil Enghtoerlng. ByHEtrEYLAW, C.E. and the Rudi- 
ments of Hydraulic Engmeenng, by G. R. Bubeell, C. E. VoL III. Parts 
I. and II with numerous iUustraraons. 16mo, doth, pp, 4, 126, 5, 184 • 323,— 
M Price 68 cts. 

[4] Baker's Engineering and Surveying [16mo. Eng. edi.] 

—A Rudimentary Treatise on Land and Engineering Surveying, with all the 
modem improvements. Arranged for the Use of Schools and Private Students 
also for practical Land Surveyors and Engineers. Two parts in one. with 
engraved field book and illustrations. By T. Baker, CE. ICmo, cloth, pp, 
8. 218=»226,iw. Price 45 cts. 



rV. ARCHITECTURE AND PERSPECTIVE. IN FOUR VOLS. — 
PRICE FOR THE FOUR f 1,48. 

[1] Zeeds' Architecture [16mo, Eng. edi.]— Rudimentary 

Architecture : fat the useof BeginnersandStudents. The orders, and their .£s- 
thetic Principles. BvW. H. Lbkdb Esq., With illustrations and considerable 
additions. 16mo, doth, pp, 8, 138 • 147, jw. Price 23 cts. 

[2] Burg's Architecture [IGmo, Eng. Edi.]— Rudimen- 
tary Architecture : for the Use of Beginners The history and description of 
the styles of Architecture of various countries, fh>m the earliest to the pres- 
ent period. With illustrative Engravings. By T. Talbot Buet, Architect. 
- * " ^ •- RriceSScts. 



Rudi 



16mo, cloth, pp, 8, 191=190, itr. 

Ghrhett's Design in Architecture (16mo, Eng. edi.J— 
^uiduncntaiy Treatise on the Principles of Design m Architecture as deauci- 
ble fh)m Nature and exemplified in the works of the Greek and Gothic Archi- 
tects- By Edwaed Lacy Gaebbtt, Architect. With sixty-six illustrationa 
Part I. and II. in one volume. 16mo, doth, pp, 8, 264=272, iw. Price 45 cts. 

(4) Byne's Perspective (16mo. Eng. edi.) — A Rudimen- 
tary and Practical Treatise on Perspective for Beginners ; shnplifled for the 
use of Juvenile Students and Amateurs in Architecture, Painting Ac, also 
adiwted for Schools and Private Instructions. Revised and enlarged, by Geo. 
Ptnb, Artist Eighty-six illustrations on copper and wood, two parts in one. 
lemo. doth, pp, 6, 165=170, Price 45 cts. 



50. T. BUILDING AND BUILDING HATERIALS. IN NINE VOLS. 
PRIC1» FOR THE NINE $2,50. 

(1) Burgoyne's Blasting and Quarrying (16mo, Eng. edi.) 

Rudimentary h^rcatise on the Blasting and Quarrying of Stone for building 
and other purposes. By Lieut-Gen. Sir Jomr BuEOOTiiE, K.C.B. &c. With 
numerous wood engravings. Together with other useful additions relating to 
the same .objects. 16mo, doth, pp, 7, 106=113, jw. Price 23 cts. 

(2) BumelFs Limes, Cements Sfc, (16mo, Eng. edi.) — 
Rudimentary Treatise on Limes. Cements, Mortars, Phistering, Ac., By Gko. 
R. Bueuell, C.E . l6mo, c loth, pp. 8. 124=132, jto. Price 23 cts. 

(3) Dohson's Bricks and Tiles (16mo, Eng. edi.)— A Ru- 
dimentary Treatise on the manufacture of Bricks and Tiles; containing an 
outline of the principles of brick-making, and detailed accounts of the vanouh 
processes employed in the makmg of bncks and tiles in ditfcrent parts of 
England. Two parts in one. illustrated with eighty-three Engravings on 
wood. 16mo, cloth, pp, 12, 119, 4. 103=238 i«?. Price 45 cts. 

["4 5] Dohson's Masonry and Stone Chitting [16mo, 2 vols, 

and 4to, Eng. edi.— A Rudimentazr Treatise on Masonry and Stonecutting : 
in which the prindples of masonic projection and their application to the 
construction of cutvckI wing walls, domes, oblique bridges, and Roman and 
Gothic vaulting are concisely explained. By Edwaed Dobsoii . With forty- 
nine engravings on wood, and an Atlas containing fifty-one illustrations drawn 
on Stone. 16mo, doth, pp, 13, 118=131. Atlas 4to, jto. Price for the two 

45 cents. 

(6) Dolson^s Foimdations (16mo, Eng. edi.) — A Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on Poundationsand Concrete Works : containing a synopsis 
of the prindpal cases of foundation works, with the usual modes of treatment 
and practicsi remarks on footings, timber-planking, sand, concrete, and b6- 
ton, pile-driving, caissons and cofiiordams ; with an account of the new molo 
executed in b6ton at the harbor of Algiers. Illustrated by wood-cuts. By 
E. DobsoH JC.E. 16mo. cloth, pp, 6, 130=135,i«. Price 23 cts. 

(7) Dohson's Art of Building (16mo, Eng. edi.) — Rudi 

mentsofthoArtof Building: In five sections viz: I. General Principles of 
construction. II. Materials used in building. III. Strength of Materials. IV. 
Use of Materials. V. Working drawings, specifications, and estimates. Illus- 
trated with one hundred and eleven wood-cuts. By Edwaed Dobson. 16mo, 
doth, pp, 16, 174=190, M Price 23 cts. 

(8) mhmlinson's Warming and Ventilation (16mo, Eng. 

edi )— A Rudimentary Ti^eatise on warming and ventilation ; being a concise 
exposition of the general principles of the art of warming and ventilating do- 
mestic and public builduigs, mines, light-houses, ships &c., By CnAELEa 
ToMLi3r8o:r. With numerous illustrations. 16mo, clotli, pp, 260, j«?. Price 

46 cents. 
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(9) Dempsey^s Drainage and Sewage (16mo, Eng. edi.) — 

A Rudimeutaiy Treatise on the draiuaffe of To^iis and BuUdings: suggestive 
of sanitary rGgulations that woidd couduce to the healthof an increasing pop- 
tdation. By 6. DuTSDAiiB Dsmpsey, J!. With uumerouii illustrationft— 
16mo, oloth, pp, 176, jw. Price 23 cts. 



51. VI. MISCELLANEOUS. TS THIETEEN VOLXTMES. PBIGE POK 
THE THIBTEEK $4,40. 

(1) Prideaux^ Fuel and Furnaces (16mo, Eng. edi.) — On 

Economy of Fuel, particularly with reference to Reverberatory Fumaoee for 
the manufacture of Iron, and to St««im Boilers. 



By T. 
Price 23 cts. 



Sym£S Psideaux, 



Esq. 16mo, cloth, pp. 16, I2S= 141, jio. 

(2) Hughes' Gas Works* (16mo, Eng. edi.)— A 

Treatise on Gas-works and the practice of Manufacturing and Distributinff 
coal-gaa : with some account of the most improved methods of distilling coal 
in iron, brick and claqr retorts, and of the various modes adapted for punfying 
coal gas . 1 ncluding nil so a chapter on the Hydrocarbon or water-gas, and on the 
the rating of Gas-works in parochial assessments. By S. Huqu£H. With illus- 
trations. Three parts in one. 16mo, cloth, pp, 24, 3dS»S92, jw. Price 68 cts. 

(3) Tomlinson's Door Locks^ (16mo, Eng. edi.) — ^Kudi- 

mentarv Treatise on the construction of Lodks. Edited by Charles Tomliit- 
soy. \V ith numerous illustrations. 16mo, cloth, pp, 6, 172^178, Price 35 cts. 

Dempsey's Tubular and other Bridges — ["16mo, 

_di ) Rudimentary Treatise— Tubular and other Iron Girder Bridges, 
cularly describing the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges ; with a Sketch 
of Iron Bridges, and Illustrations of the applications of malleablo iron to the 
art of Bridge Ituildiiig. With wood engravings. By G. D&ybdale Dbmpsey, 
C. B. ICmo, cloth, pp. 8, 132=140,i«>. Price 23 cts. 

("5) Law on Beads (16mo, Eng. Edi.) — ^Rudiments oi 

Uio Art of Constructing and Eeparing Common Roads. By Hxitrt Law, 
C E. To which is prefixed a General Survey of the principal Metropolitan 
Roads. Bv S. HuoiLBfl, C. E. With Illustrationa. 16mo, cloth, pp. 136. jw. 
Price 23 cts. 

(6) Tomlinson's Mechanics (16mo, Eng. Edi.^ — ^Eudimen- 

tary Mechanics ; being a concise exposition of the general principles of me- 
chanical science, and their applications. ByCHAKLBS Tomliksoh. With 
Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, pp. 8, 172=180 jio. Price 23 cts. 

(7) Baker's Mechanism (16mo, Eng. Edi.) — Elements of 

Mechanism : elucidating the scientific principles of the practical oonstruction 
of machines. For the use of schools and students in mechanical engineering. 
With numerous specimens of modem machines, remarkable for their utility 
and ingcnuitv. By T. Baker, C. £. Illustrated by two hundred and for^- 
three engravings. 16mo, doth, pp. 20, 226=245, jio. Price 45 cts. 

(8) Glynn's Cranes and Machinery (16mo, Eng. Edi.) — 
Rudimentary Treatise on the Construction of Cranes and Machinery for rais- 
ing heavy bodies, for the erection of buildings, and for hoisting goods. By 
Joseph Glynn, F.R.S. With numerous plates and wood cuts. 16mo,cloth^ 
pp. 8, 1 12 =130. itc. Priie 23 cts. 

(9) Meld* 8 Painter's Art (IGmo, Eng. Edi.)— Eudiments 

of the Painter's Art ; or a Grammar of Colouring, applicable operative paint- 
ing, decorative architecture, and the arts. With coloured illustrations and 
practical instructions concerning the modes and materials of painting, Ac. 
By George Field. Two parts in one. 16mo. oloth, pp. 8, 170=178, >«o. 
I*rice 45 cts. 

(10) Fromherg's Painting on Glass (16mo, ling. Edi.) — 
An Essay on the Art of Painting on Glass. From the German of Emahubl 
OiTO Faombero. 16mo, oloth, pp. Ii6»iw. Price 23 cts. 

(11) Gessert's Glass Staining (16mo. Eng. Edi.)— Eudi- 

mentary Treatise on the Art of Painting on Glass, or Glass Staining : compris' 

* " * ' ' luxes, for laying them upon the 

From the German of Dr. M. 



ing directions fur preparing the pigments and liuxes, for laying them upon the 

5 lass, and for firing or burning in the colours. From the German or Dr. M. 
.. Gesbsbt. To which is added an appendix, on the Art of Enamelling, fto. 



I6mo, cloth, pp. 92, jw. Price 23 cts. 

(12) Dennison's Clock and Watch Making (16mo, Eng. 

Edi.)— A Rudimentary Treatise on Clock and Watch Making : with a chap- 
ter on Church Clocks ; and an account of the proceedings respecting the great 
Westminster clock. With numerous drawings and illustrations. By Edmund- 
Beckett Devnison, M. D. Two parts in one, I6mo, cloth, pp. 10, 279=* 
289, >tr. Price 45 cts. 

(13) Spencer's Treatise of Music (16mo. Eng. Edi.)— A 
Rudimcntaiy and Practical Treatise on Music By Cn a rlss Child Bpenckr. 
Two volumes in one. With numerous musical illustrations. lOmo, cloth, pp, 
8, 123, 170=-807, jw. Price 45 cts. 



MISCELLAXEOTJS LIBEAEY. 



62. I. TS TEN TOLTJMES. PRICE FOR THE TEK ?6.10- 

(1) Wythes' Microscopist 12mo, Am. edi.) — The Micros- 

copiat, or a complete manual on the use of the Microscope: for physicians, 
students, and all Lovers of natural Science, Improved and enlarged. With 
numerous illustrations. By Joseph U. Wythes, M.D. 12mo, cloth, pp, 212 
linb. Price 90 cts. [See -Miscellaneous Library," in " Zoology " II. No. 3. 
and in. No. 12 ] 

(2) Information on Common Objects (l6mo, Eng. edi.) — 

for the use of Schools. Prepared under the direction of the Committee of 
the Homo and Colonial School Society and to accompany its box of objects. — 
18mo, cloth, pp, 8, 100=174, dc. ga. Price 53 cts. 

* A largo colored diagram of " Gas Works ** is kept for sale at the Educational 
Dupository, for 91 '38. 



(3) Willement's Familiar Things (l2mo, Am. edi.) — ^A 

Catechism of Familiar Things; their histoiy, and the events which led to- 
their discovery. With a short explanation of the princi^l natural phenom* 
ena. For the use of SchooLa, and Families. By Emily Elizabeth Wilui- 
XEif T. Carefhlly revised by an American Teaober. 
Unb. Price 40 cts. 



12mo, half-bound, pp,909 



Engi 



, Beid's Steam Engine (18mo, Eng. edi.) — The Steam 

ojugine ; a popular account of its construction, action and history : and k 
description of its various forms: with a sketch of the Laws ot Heat and Pneu* { 
matics; and a critique on M. Arago's *'£logc of Watt" By Huoo Reib, II* i 
lustrated by forty wood engravings. Revised and Improved, ISmo, doth, 
pp, II, 269=230, 08, Price 68 cts. 

(5) Bailway Appliances (18mo, Eng. edi.) — In the Nine- 
teenth Century, witn illustrative anecdotes, engravmgs and disgrams. Edit* 
ed by R. YOBXE Claske. 18mo, cloth, pp, 60, 76, 84=>220, in one volume, 
rye. dhvc. Price 35 cts. 

(6) Cream of Scientific Knowledge (18mo, Eng. edi.) — ^A 

Note-Book of General information, so brief and pithy, yet clear and easy, thai 
an hour's perusal may supply a stock of usefal uifonnation On almost every 
subject. Enlarged by the Rev. J. N. Wright. Illustrated by dlagrama Ac, 
and a portrait of Sir Richaad AaKWaiaHT. 18n»o. cloth, pp, 6, 282=288. «c^ 
Price 58 cts. 

(7) Book of Carriages (24mo, sqr. Xtn. K. Soc] — Or a 

short account of modes of* conveyance, from the earliest periods to the present 
time. With numerous illustrations. London: Christian Knowledge Society, 
£4mo, doth, sauare, pp, 4, 217 =221 Price 43 ots. 

(8) Caoutchouc and Gutta Percha (24mo, sqr. Xtn. K. 
Soc.)— Theur history and uses. With numerous iUustrationa, Iiondon : Chria- 
tian Knowledge Society. 24mo, cloth, square pp, 202. Price 43 cts. 

(9) Necessity and Contrivance; (18mo, E. T. Soc.) — Or, 

Pood, Clothing and Shelter. With numerous illustrations. London : Reli- 
gious Tract Society. ISmo, oloth. pp, 232. Price 40 ots. 

(10) Parley's Enterprise of Man [ISmo, Am. edi.] — ^En- 
terprise, Industry and Arts of Man. As displayed in fishing, hunting, oom- 
merce, navigation, mining, agriculture and mzmufiictures. By S. G. GK>oi>- 
sicn. With illustrations. ISmo^doth, pp.835, wjre. Prioe 40 cts. 



KI^iaHT'S SEEIES. 

II. Hr TWELVE VOLUMES. PRICE POR THE TWELVE $2.70. 

(1 to 6) Manufactures of Great Britain (ISmo. Eng edi.) 

—The chemical, textile, metals, fto. By G. Dodd. In six vols., or six vols, in 
three, 18mo., doth, pp. 1492, gex. Prioe ^35. 

(7 to 9) Commerce of Great Britain (ISmo, Eng. edi.) — 

Historv of British commerce, from the earliest time to the present day. By 
G. L. Cbaib; A, M. In three volumes. Cloth, pp. gex. Prioe 68 cts. 

(10) Knight's Machinery and Labor (ISmo, Eng. edi.) — 
Results of machinenr and capital and labor. By Cilarles KiriaHT. ISmo^ 
cloth, pp. gejD, Price 23 cts. 

(11 to 12) Industry of the Bhi/ne (ISmo, Eng. edi.) — Argi- 

culture and manufactures. By T. C. Baffibu). In two volumes. ISmo, cloth, 
pp. gcx. Prioe 45 cts. 



53. n. TS TEir volitmes. prioe for the ten $2.50. 

(1) Griffin's Book of Trades [24mo, sqr. Eng. Edi.]— 
The Book of Trades; or Circle of tho Useftil Arts. Ilhistrated bv steel en- 
gravings andwood^cuts. 24mo, cloth square pp, 11. 388=399, rgc. Inioe 90cta. 



(2) Smeaton^and Light-Houses (16mo, Eng. edi.) — ^A pop 

ular Biography, with an historical introduction and sequel, 16mo, doth^ 
120,iic!p. Price 30 cts. 



PP 



(3) Watt and the Steam Engine r24mo. E. T. Soc.]— 
Jaj£EB Watt and the Steam Engine: An historical and Biographical Sketch. 
With illustrations. London : Religious Tract Sodety. 24mo, cloth, pp, 192.— 
Price 15 cts. 

(4) Mines and Mining [24!mo, E. T. Soc.] — A View of 

Mines, Mining districts and processes, the mineral Kingdom and the incident b 
and perils of mining. London: Religious Tract Society. 24mo, doth, pp, 
192. Prioe 15 cts. 

(5) Taylcyr's Mine r24mo, Am. edi.] — ^The mine and its 
various products. With illustrations. By Rev. Isaac Taylob. 24mo, mor- 
ocoo-bac-k pp, 144, cp (No. 80.) Price 19 cts. 

(6) Taylor's Ship ^24mo, Am. edi.]— The Ship and its 
Varieties. By Rev. Isaac Tatlor. With illustrations. Revised. 24mo, 
morocco-back pp, 122, cp, (No. 00.) Price 18 cts. 

(7) Newcomb's Ch'eat Exhibition [24mo, Am. edi.] — Tho 

Stonr of the Great Exhibition for children By S. P. NswcoaiB. With Uhu- 
trations. Revised by D. P. KiDDVR. 24mo, morocco-ba«k, pp, 222, op, (No. 
541.) Price 24 cts. 

(S) Steam aud Steam Engine [ISmo, Xtn. K. Soc] — ' 
Outlines of the history of Steam and the Steam Engine. With numerous 
illustrations. London: Christian Knowledge Sodety, ISmo, pajier, pp, 58, 
Price 10 cts. 

(9) Griffin's Steam Engine Explained (ISmo, Eng, edi) — 

A popular description of the ditferent parts of the Steam Engine, the mode of 
their connection and principle of action. With numerous illustrations. ISmo , ^ 
paper pp, 00, rgc, l*ne« 10 cts- 
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(10) Leigh's Safety in Thunder (18mo, Eng. edi.)— Dir- 
ections for insuring personal safety during storms of thunder and Lightnins ; 
and for the right application of conductors to houses and other buildings. By 
JoBur Leigh, Fsq., 18mo, paper, pp, B7Jrig. Price 20 eta. 



BOOKS POR PROPESSIONAIi REPERENCE. 

STEAM AlfD TH£ STEAM EITOnTE. 

64. Bourne's Steam Engine (4to Eng. Edi.) — A Treatise on 

the Steam Engine in its application to mines, mills, steam navigation, and 
raUways, by the Artizan Club. Edited by John Bourn x, C. £. Illustrated 
by thirty-throe plates, and three hundred and forty-nine engravings on wood.- 
4to, doth, pp. 258. (Am dac, Ibc.J Ic. Price $6.00- 

65. Woodcroffs Steam Navigatum [Pep. 4to, Eng. Edi.] — 
Sketch of the origin and progress of Steam Navigation. By rrofessfor BsH- 
KXTT WoODCBOFT. With Seventeen Lithographic Plates, ftwlscap 4ta oloth, 
pp. twm. Price $2,60. 

66. Reynolds' Steam Engine [4td", portfolio, Eng. Edi.] — 

Historical and Descriptive account of the Steam Engine— Designed to convey 
a popular idea of its principle and mode of action. A Ck)mnanion to Rey- 
nolds' Lar^ Diagrams of the Condensing and Locomotive Engmes, 8vo, paper, 
pp. 8. IVith Reynolds' Diagrams of the Condensing and Locomotive Steam 
Engines, mounted on canvas and coloured. Enclosed in a portfolio, cloth, 
jr. Price for the two ^10. 

. 67. Bodge' s Expansive Engine [4to Eng. Edi.] — The Expan- 
sive steam Engine. Bv Paul Hodgs, C. E. With forty illustrative plates, 
4to, half bound, rge. Price ^,10. 

68. Ferguson's Steam Engine [crown 8vo, Eng, Edi.] — The 
steam Engine, with numerou sillustrations. Contributed to the *'EnQyclope* 
dia MetroDolitana." By Wiijjam Exbouson, A.M.F.C.8 Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. rgc. Price 

69. Lardner's Steam Engine^ Navigation^ Eailways, 
(12mo, Eng. Edi.)— The Steam Engine, Steam Navigation. Roads, and 
ways explained and illustrated, with a review of the progress of Steam Navi- 
gation ftt>m its establishment in 1812 to the present d^. By Diomrsivs 
XjAKDnks, D.C.L. niujstrated with numerous engravings. 12mo, doth, pp. 
twm. Price ^30, 

60. Lardner's Steam Engine [8vo, Am. Edi.] — ^The Steam 

Engine fiuniliarly explidned and illustrated ; with an historical sketch of its 
invention and progressive improvement; its iH)plications to Navigation and 
Railways ; with plain maxims for railway speculators. By the Rev. DoicT- 
oius Laxdneb, LL.D., F.R.S. With additions and notes. By James Rxn- 
wicK, LL.D. Illustrated bv numerous steel engravings and wood cuts, 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 32^ aA to asbc. Price fl,10. 

61^ Lardner's Railway Economy [12mo, Eng. Edi.] — Railway 

Economy ; or ^be new art of transport Its management, prospects, and rela- 
tions, commercial, financial and social : with an exposition of the practical 
results of the railways in operation in the United Kingdom, and on the Con- 
tinents of Europe and America. By Diuittbiub Lasdnxb, D.C.L. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. iwm. Price $2,60. 

G2. Lardner's Railway Economy [12mo Am. Edi.] — A treatise 

on the New Art of Transport, its management, prospects, and relations, com- 
mercial financial, and social, with an exposition of the Practical Results of the 
railways in operation in the United Kingdom, on the Continents of Europe 
and America. By DlOifTSius Lasdmbr, D C-L., Ac. 12mo, cloth, pp. 4M, hb, 
BrioeSOcts. 

63. JSorris' Handbook for Locomotives ri2mo, Am. Edi.] — 

Norris' Handbook for Locomotive Engineers and Machinists: comprising the 
proportions and calculations for constructing lo comotives, manner of setting 
valves, tables of squares, cubes, areas, Ac., Ac. By Skptimub Nobkib, with 
two illustrations, 12mo, cloth, pp. 302, Ticb. Brice 91,20. 

64. Nystrom's Screw Propeller [Svo, Am. Edi.] — A Treatise 

on Screw Propellers and their Steam Enmnes. With practical rules and ex- 
amples how to calculate and construct tno same for any description of ves- 
sels, accompanied with a Treatise on Bodies in motion in Fluid, exemplified 
lor propellers and vessels, also a full description of a calculating Machine. 
By J. W. Ntbtrom. With thirty-two plates and wood cuts, Svo, cloth, pp. 
2:J2, hcb Price §2,80. 

65. Ritchie's Railways, and Stokers and Fokers (2 vols. Eng. 
edi.)— Price for the two volumes, $1,28, as follows .— 

(1) Bitchu^» Railways [fcp. Sva, Eng edi.]— The rise, progress, and construc- 
tion of BAilways. With illustrations. By Bobkrt Oitchib. Foolscap, Svo, 
cloth, pp. rge. Price 53 cts. 

[2] 8toker» und Pokera Cl2mo, Eng. edi.]— Or the London and North West- 
em Bailway, and the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges being an inter- 
esl-iiig account of the working of the English railway system. By iiir Francis 
Bond Head, bart* 12mo, cloth, pp. 224, jm; price 76 cts. 



ENGINEEBINa, BTTBVETINa, ETC. 

GQ. Mohan's Civil Engineering [Svo, Am. Edi.] — An Elemen- 

talT Course of Civil Engineering for the use of the cadets of the United States 
military aouiemy. By D. A. Mahan, M. D., with large addenda and many 
now cuts, 8vo. cloth, pp. 401. i«;. Price $2,15. 

67. Weisbach's Mechanics and Engineering pvols. 8vo. Am. 
Edi.]— Principles of the Mechanics of Machinery and Engineering. Bjr Ju- 
lius WBiBBAcn- Edited by Walteb B. Johnboh, A.M. C. & M. E. In two 
volumes: illustrated with one thousand engravings on wood. In two volumes. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 486, 368=854. lb. Price $4,70. 

68. Rrees' Surveying and Levelling [Svo, Eng. Edi.] — ^An In- 
troduction to the Present Practice of Siurveying and Levelling; being a plain 
explanation of the subject and the instruments employed. Illustrated with 
smtable plans, sections and diagrams ; also original finished engravings of the 



field instruments. With an appendix, containing such authenticated rules 
and examples as arc necessary ibr the explanation of the subject. By S. C. 
BfiKBS, Civil Engineer, Svo, cloth, pp. 8, 162=170. rge. Price 95 cts. 

69. Williams 

ing chain surv^ng, 

tracing of contours ; ti .. 

time surveying. Adimtcd to the use of surveyors and of students lii civil and 

military engineering. By J. Buti.br Williams, C. E., F.BhS.,&c. With new 

chapters on railway, parish, and estate survP3ring. With a coloured Chart of 

Conventional Signs to be used in drawing plans. Svo, Boards, pp. 20, 380= 

S50,i«7p. Price ?2,70. 



BOADS, BBIDGES, AND BAILBOADS. 

70. William's Iron Roads [8vo, Eng. Edi.]— Our Iron Eoada, 

their Histoiy, Construction, and Sodu Infiuences. By Frederick S 
WiLLiAHB. Illustrated with numerous engravings, Svo, cloth, pp. 11, S90=> 
401. ne. Price ^,20. 

71. Roads and Railroads [12mo, Eng. Edi.]— The Eoads and 

BailrDads, vehicles and modes of Travelling of Ancient and Modem Countries ; 
with accounts of the Bridges, Tunnels, and Canals in various parts of the 
world. With numerous engravings, I2mo, cloth, pp. 8, 340==348 jwp. Price 
75 cts. 

72. Gillespie's Roads aad Railroads [Svo, Am. Edi.] — A Man- 
ual of the Principles and Practice of Boad Making : comprising the location, 
construction, and improvement of Roads, (common, macadam, paved, plank 
Ac.) and Bail Boads. By W. M. Gillbsfif. A. M. C.E. With illustrations 
and additions, Svo, cloth, pp. 372. cube. Price $1,10. 

73. Haupt's Bridge Construction [8vo, Am. Edi.] — Greneral 

Theory of Bridge Construction : containing demonstrations of the principles 
of the art and their application to practice : fhmishing the means of cal- 
culating the strains iipon the chords, ties, braces, counter-braces, and other 
parts of a bridge or fhune of any description. With practical illustrations. 
By Hf RMAK llAUPT, A.M., C.E., Svo, cloth, pp. 268, dac. Price $2.25. 

74. Kvngsford's Plank Roads r8vo, Am. Edi.]— The History, 

structure, and Statistics of Plank Boads in the United States and CaniMta. 
By W. KiNQSPORD. W^ith remarks on Boads in general, by F. G. Skinner, 
and a letter on Phmk Boads, by the lion. Charles E. Clark, with illustra- 
tions, Svo, paper, pp. 40, ah, IMoe 86 cts. 



GEITEBAL MEOHAjriCS. 

75. Byrne's Model Calculator [Svo, Am. Edi.] — The Practical 

Model Calculator, for the Engineer, Mecl»nic. Machinist, Manufacturer of 
Engine* Work, Naval Aarchitect, Miner, and Millwright. By Oliver Bvme. 
CJE., Svo, cloth, pp. 691, hcb. Price $2.80. 

76. l}ate on the Strength of Materials (8vo, Eng. Edi.) — Con- 
taining various original and useful Formulso, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridg^ Wrought Iron and Cast Iron Beams, Ac. By Thomas Tate, V.RAJ&, 
Svo, cloth, pp. 06. le. Price $1,25. 

77. Evans' Millwright's Guide (8vo, Am. Edi.) — The Young 

Millwright and Millers Guide ; illustrated by twenty-eight descriptive plates, 
by Oliver Evans. With additions and corrections by Thomas P. Jones. 



^i 



ith a description of an improved merchant ilour-milf, with twenty-eight 
plates and engravings. By C A O. Evans, Engineers, 8\'o, sheep, pp. 400. lb» 
Price $130. 

78. Neville's Hydraulic Ibrmula (8vo, Eng. Edi.) — Hydraulic 
Tables, Coefficients, and Formula) for finding the discharge of water fh>m 
orifices, notches, weirs, pipes, and rivers. By John Neville, CJB. M.B.J.A. 
Svo, doth, pp. 224, jw. Price $1,95. 

79. Overman's Mechanics (12mo, Am. Edi.) — Mechanics 



es. By iYcderick Overman. Illustrated by one hundred 
and fifty-four fine wood engravings by William Gihon, l2mo, cloth, pp. 420. 
Igc Price 90 cts. 

80. Kelk's Mechanics' Text Book (12mo, Am. Edi.^— The 

Mechanics Text Book and Engineer's Pratical Guide : containing a concise trea- 
tise on the nature and apjilication of mechanical fbrces, action of gravity ; the 
elements of machinery, rules and tables for calculating the M-orking vtTccta of 
machinery ; of the strength, resistance and pressure or matorials ; with tables 
of the weight and coesive strength of iron and other metals. Compiled and 
arranged. By Thomas Kelk. To wliich is added. Valuable Hints to the Young 
Mecluuiic on the choice of a Profession: misdirection of industry ; intellectual 
cultivation and the studies and morals of the mccliauic, SuL Ac., by John 
Frost, LL.D. l2mo, doth, pp.403, psc. Price 80 cts. 

81. Knap&iCs Mechanics Assistant (12mo, Am. Edi.) — The 
Mechanics Assistant: a Thorough Practical Treatise on Mensuration and the 
Sliding Rule : teaching the manner of drawing all regular superftces, and the 
most concise methods of finding the areas of all regular superfices, and the 
contents of all regular solids, both by numbers and by the sliding rule. 
The strength of materials— Treating also upon the Laws o fMotion,— The De- 
scent of Palling Bodies— The Mechanical Powers— The Elasticity and Force 
of Steam— Specific Gravitiea— Levelling^The Pendulum, Ac., adapted for 
the use of carpenters, shipwrights, wheelwrights, sawj-ors, gauawrs, lum- 
bermen, students and artisans generally. By J. D. £napen, A.M. ISmo. 
cloth, pp.276, dac. Price 75 cts. 



ABCHITECTTJBB. 

{See also Agriculture^ Nos, ) 

82 TuthilVs History of Architecture^ — (Svo. American Edi- 
tion) Prom the earliest times ; its present condition in Europe and the 
TJnitetl States; with a biography of eminent Architects, and a glossary of 
Architectural terms. By Mrs. J. C. Tutu ill. With thirty-foiu: plates, and 
numerous illustrations. 8vo., cloth, pp. 420. liiib. Price $2.80 
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83. Benjamin* 8 Elements of Architecture, — (8vo, American 
Edition.) Gontaiiiiiig the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, with 
all their details and embellishments, exhibiting thirty-six experiments made 
in various kinds of American timber; experiments made in various ways on 
European timber by European artists ; and on the strength of iron, steel, 
copper, brass, tin, lead, stone, brick, cement, 6lc With practical rules for 
their application. With twenty-eight plates. By A« Benjamin, Architect 
, s ^», .. Price $1.76. 



copper, brass, tin, 

their applic 

8V0., clotn. pp. 232. bbmc. 



84. The American Architect, — (4to. American Edition.) 

Jones and NewmMi's Architectural publications. The American Architect, 
comprising original designs of cheap country and village residences, with 
details, specifications, phms, and directions, and an estimate of the cost of 
each design. The desigus by John W. Bitch, Arohitect. 4ta, doth. Ninety- 
five platea. cnw. Price ^.SO. 

85. Upjohns* Rural Architecture, — (Imp. 4to. American Edi- 
tion.) I>esigns, working drawings and specifications for a wooden church, and 
other rural structures. By Richard Upjohn, Architect. Imperial 4to. 

' Twenty-two plates, ypp. Price $1.00. 

86. DidrorCs Christian Iconography (12mo, Eng. edi.) — Or tlie 

history of Christian decorative art in the middle ages. Bf M Didron. Trans- 
jAtcd from the French by £. J. Millington. In two volumes. Vol. I. Com- 
prising the history of the representation of the nimbus, the aureole, the gloiy 
and the trinity With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. 503, ngb; 
price $1,00. 

(N.B.— One volume only is issued.) 

87. Stuart"^ 8 Dictionary of Architecture [3 vols., 8vo,Eng. edi) 

—A dictionary of architecture ; historical, descriptive, topoftraphlcal, decora- 
tive, theatrical, and mechanical : alphabetically arranged, familiarly expla.ned, 
and adaatod to the comprehension of workmen, &c- By Robert Stuart, 
A. and CE. Illustrated with one thousand drawings of subjects referred to 
in the work. In three volumes— two of text and one of plates. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp- about 1200 (jc), rgc; price ^00. 

88. Dovoninq^8 Country Houses, — (Svo. American Edition.) 

The architecture of country houses; including designs for cottages, farm- 
houses and villas, with remarks on interiors. fUmiture, and the best modes of 
warming and ventilating- With three hundred and twenty illustrations, 
many of them printed in colours- By A. J. Downing. Svo., doth, pp, 10, 484, 
=4»i. doc. Price ^.00. 

89. Downinfs Cottage Residences, — 8vo. American Edition.) 

Or a series of designs for rural cottages, and cottage villas, and their gardens 
and grounds, adapted to North America. By A. J. Ik>wning. Illustrated by 
numerous engravings. Revisod and improved. 8vo , cloth, pp. 12, 215^=227. 
jw. Price $1.55. 

90. Ihwler^s Some for All, — (12mOt American Edition.) 

Or the gravel wall and octagon mode of building, new, cheap, convenient, 
superior, and adapted to rich and poor, showing the superiority of this gravel 
concrete over brick, stone, and frame houses : manner of making and doj»oait- 
ing it; its cost, outside finish; clay houses: defects in small, low low- winged, 
«nd cottage houses ; the greater capacity, beauty, compactness and utility of 
octagon houses ; different plans ; the anther's residence ; green and ice liousos ; 
filtjjrs, grounds; shrubbery; fruits and, their culture ; roofing: school-houses 
and churches ; bams and out-buildings: board and plank walls; the working 
man's dwelling &c., &c. By O. 8. Fowler. 12mo., cloth, pp. 192. fw. Price 
58cts. 

91. WJieelei^s Rural Somes, — (12mo. American Edition.) 

Or sketches of houses suited to American country life. With numerous 
oriniial plans, designs, &c By Gervaso Wheeler. I2mo., doth, pp. 298. wbc. 
Price 90 cts. 

92. Smith on Gottaaes, — (8vo. English Edition.) Easay on 

the construction of coltagcs suited for tho dwellings of the laboiuing cbisses, for 
which the premium was voted by the Highland Society of Scotland. Illustrated 
by working! plans of single and combined cottages on different scales of accomo- 
dation and cost; also with specifications, details and estimates. By George 
Smith, Architect, Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, pp. 88. bs. Price 80 cts. 



CARPENTRY ABTD MA80KRY. 

93. Hatfield's American House Carpenter, — (8vo. American 

Edition.; ' ^ — ^' t.ii.„-,t j ,j. — 

windows i 

geometry ^ „ 

more than two hundred engravings. 8vo„ doth, pp. 12, 272, 32 • 316. jw. Price 
$1.03, 

94. Sloan^s Carpenters^ New Guide, — (4to. American Edition.) 

A complete book of lines for carpentiy and joinery : treating fully on practical 
geometry, sofiits, grains, niches, roon ana domes, and containing a great 
variety of ori^nai designs; also a flill exemplification of the theory and 
practice of stair building, oomioes, mouldings and dressings of every descrip- 
tion, lucluding also some observations and calculations on the strength of 
timber, By Peter Nicholson; the whole being careftilly and thoroughly 
revised. By N. K. Davis. And contauiing numerous, new, and improved 
and original designs for r6ads, domes, &c. By Samuel Sloan, Arcnitect. 
Illustrated with (aghty plates. 4to., cloth, pp. 107. Iffc. Price $2.86. 

95. Shaw's Masonry, — (4to. American Edition.) Practical 

Masonry; or a theoretical and operative treatise of building; containing a 
scientific account of stones, clsTS, bricks, mortars, cements, fire-places, fur- 
naces. &c, A description of their component parts, with the manner of pre- 
paring and using them; and the fundamental rules in geometry, on masonry 
and Btone-cuttiiig with their application to practice. Illustrated with forty- 
foiu- cop])cr plate engravings. By £. Shaw. 4ito. sheep, pp. 8, 192 • 200. bbinc. 
Price ^.43, 



lism. and topographical drawing: with remarks on the method 
subject. For too use of Academies and Common Schools. Illiis- 



DRAwnra Aim ferspectiyx. 

96. Mohan's Industrial Drawing (8vo, Am. Edi.) — Compris- 
ing the description and uses of Drawing Instruments, the oonstructiou of 
planes, the projections and sections of geometrical solids ; architectural de- 
ments ; mechan' '' *' ' '"' ■ ■ 

of teaching the fl ^ 

trsted with twenty steel plates. By D. H. Mahan, L.L.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
16, 166=172, >t0. Price (1,63. 

97. Davis' Shades and Shadows (8vo, Am. Edi.)-^A Treatise 

on Shadea and Shadows, and Linear Perspective. By Charles Davis, LJj.D. 
With twenty-one plates on steel, 8vo, doth, pp. 169, asbc. Price 91,60. 

98. William's Model Drawing and Pesrpective (8vo, Eng-. 

Edi.)— A Hanud for Teaching Model Drawing, flrom Solid Forms, the modSa 
founded on those of M. Dnpms } combined with a popular view of PerspoctlTe, 
and adapted to the elementanr uistruction of classes in schools and public 
institutions. By Butler Williams, C.E., P.GJB. Under the sanction of the 
Committee of Council on Education. With fburteen beautiful plain's entrraved 
on thick paper, and numerous wood cuts. 8vo, cloth, pp. 16, 257—272, iir/9. 
[pe.] Prio5f2,70. 

99. ScoU Bum's Riustrated Book (2 vols. 8vo, Eng. Edi.] — 

Price for the two 80 ots., as fbllows :— 

(1) Tlie Illustrated London Apchitectunl, Engineering, and Mechanical 
Drawing Book. For the use of Schools, Students, and Atisaus. By Robert 
Scott Bum, M.E. 8vo, cloth, pp. 161, nc. Price 40 cts. 

(2) The Dlustrated Iioudon Practical Geometry, and its application to Archi- 
tectural Drawing. For the use of Schools and Students. By Bobeit Scott 
Bum, M.E. Illustrated with numerous figures, 8vo, cloth,pp. 83, nc. Price 
40 cts. 

100. Clark's Drawing and Fainting ri2mo, Eng. Edi.] — 

Elements of Drawings and Painting in Water Colours ; being suppl'mentsi to 
the elements of drawing and perspective, published in Chamber's Educational 
Course. By John Clark. With numerous beautifully coloured illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, pp, 12, 212-224^ wsoc. Price ^,70. 

101. Wilev's Hand Book of Oil Fainting ri2mo, Am. Edi.] — 

Haud Book of Toung Artists and Amateurs in Ou Fainting ; being chiclly a 
condensed composition from the celebrated manual of Bouvier, with additional 
matter seloctea fh^m the labours of Meimee, De Montabcrt, and other distin* 
pushed continental writers on the art. In seven Parts— Tlie whole adapted 
by the method of its arrangement and; the completeness of its details as weM 
for a text-book in academies of both sexes as fbr self-instruction. Appended 
a new Explanatory and Critical Vocabulary. By an American Artist, l^mo^ 
doth, pp, 88. 398=431.itt7. Price 90 eta. 



METALLUBGY. 

# 

102. Overman^s Metallurgy [Svo, Am. Edi.] — A Treatise on 

Metallurgy; comprising Imning, and General and Particular MrtalUirgical 
Operations, with a description of charcoal, coke.jand anthracite furnnces, blast 
machines, hot blast, forge hammers, rolUng mills, Ac, Ac By Frederick 
Overman, 0.E. With three hundred and seventy-seven wood engraving. 
8vo, doth, pp* 720, dae. Price ^75. 

103. Fhillips' Metallurgy [12mo, Eng. Edi ]— A Manual of 

Metallurgy, or practical treatise on the Chemistry of the Metals, contributed 
to the " En<7clopecia Metropolitana." By John Arthur Phi 1 lips. 1 1 histrated 
by numerous engravings. 12mo, cloth, pp. 20, 605=625, rgc. Price f2,50. 

104. Smee's Electro- Metallurgy [12mo, Am. Edi.] — Elements 

of Electro- Metallurgy. By Alfred Smee, P.B..8 Revised, Corrected, and con- 
sidcrablv Enlarged. Ulustratcd with numerous wood cut^. 12mo, doth, pp. 
81, 3G4,=^«»,>aj. Price 90 cts. 

105. Napier's Electro- Metallurgy [12mo. Am. Edi.] — A Manual 

of Electro-Metallurgy, including tuo application of the art toinanuf:icturing 
processes. By James Napier, FCS. Revised and Enlai-gcd. lllustrutod by 
engravings 12mo, cloth, pp. 856,^6. Price 91,00. 



OLOOKMAKIKO, lEOTf AKD METAL WOEKING, TAXNl!fa, 
WEAVmQ, SPIKtriNG SLLK, GLASS, AND Di'IXG, ETC. 

106. Reid's Watch and Clock Making,— (Roy ^\ 8vo. English 
Edition.) Treatise on clock and watch makinj^, theorotic^al and nractit^. By 
Thomas Keid. With twenty folding illustrative plates cngiavea on steel, and 
a table of prime numbers up to 10,000. Boyol 8vo, cloth, pp. i8, 46G. • 481. bs. 
Price $420. 

107. Overman's Manufacture of Iron, — (8vo. Amecican Edi- 
tion.) The manufocture of iron injidl its various branches^'inclnding a descrip- 
tion of wood-cutting, coal digging, and the biumiog of charcoal and coke ; the 
digging and roasting of iron ore ; the building and manaaremcnt of blast 
furnaces, working by charcoal, coke, or anthracite ; the refining of iron, and 
conversion of the crude into wrought iron by charcoal for)a>s and puddllag 
furnaces ; also a de«criprion of forge hammers, rolling mills, blwt machines, 
hot blast, &c„ &c. To which is added an essay on thf luanufatture of steel 
Frederick Overman, M.E. With one hundred and lifiy wood ougravings. 
8V0., cloth, pp. 492. hob. Price ^00. 

108. Byrne's Metal Worker's Assistant, — [8vo. American Edi- 
tion.] The practical metal worker's assistant, containiur the arts of working 
all metals and alloys, forging of iron and stee, hanloniiiix and tempering, 
melting and mixing, casting and founding, works in ishe<t mctpl.thc processes 
dependent on the ductiUty of the metals, soldering, and tho most improvod 
processes, and tools employed by metal-workers. With the application of the 
art of Electro-Metallurgy, to manufacturing processes : colloctoJ ftvm original 
sources, and ftom the works of Haltzapffel, Bertrcron, L«uii)jld, Pluinier, 
Napier and others. The original matter is purely Anioricau. The whole 
arranged with numerous engraviiigs on wood to suit the American metal- 
worker. By Oliver Byrne, C. 4 M. O. 8vo., cloth, pp. 677. hcb. I'rico *S.20 
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109. KoUand's Manufactures in Metal,— [S vols. Pep. 8vo. 

BnKliali Edition.] A tiwUiiseontheiDimufiMJtureininetal. Contributed to the 
"Cabinet Cyclopedia." By John Holland, Esq. In three volumes, foolscap. 
8vo.. cloth, pp. fc. Price lilO. 

110. Morfifs Tanning and Oarryi/ng^—^^YO. American Edition.] 

— of tanning, currying, and leather— dressing ;theoreti«illy and 

y wiS^reS in all thSr details. Edited fW)m the French of J. de 

' With numerous emendations and additions. 

8vo, 



The arts 
practically c 

By^cSSpSelf MorilJ.'^IK^ engravings, 

cloth, pp. M7. ^6. Price HOO. 



111. Murphy's Art of Weaving,— \Syo. English Edition.] A 

Treatise on the art of weaving. Illustrated by nearly two hun^ and slrty 
figures, with warp, waft, and yam tables, for the use of man^turcrs. By 
' ' " — ^. In ' " ~ ^ " 



John Murphy, fi one volume, 8vo., cloth, pp. 



Price $3.20. 



112. ScoU's Ootton Spinner,— ISyo. American Edition.] The 

nractical cotton spinner, and manufticturer: the managcra, overlookers, and 
mechanic's companion. A comprehensive system of calculations of miU gear- 
« J A.iJr^,.^ «u^», 4'Ka n«.;momr ninvinir nnwoT. throiusrh tDfi diuiurent 



ing and machinery, flrom tbe primary moving power, through the different 
processes of carding, drawing, slubbing, roving, spinning and weaving, with 
file recent improvements in machinery. To which are added compQndiooa 
tables of yams ind reeds for silk.Unen.worstcd and woohr. U. hcott . CoiTeotcd 
and enlwTted with plates of American machmes. By Oliver Byme, C. & M. B, 



8vo., clot£ pp. 577. 



Price ^.80. 



113. Porter's Manufacture of Si/A;,— [Ecp. 8vo. English 

Edition.1 A treatise on the manufacture of silk. Contributed to the "Cabinet 

Qyclopedia." By G. E. Porter. Esq., P.B.S. Foolscap. Sv.o, cloth, pp. 

Ic. Price 70 cts. 

114. Porter's Porcelain and Glass,— ['Fcip. 8vo. English 

Edition] A treatise on the manuflKJtures of porwlaln and glaw. Contributed 
£> the "Cabinet Cyclopedia. ByG. B. Pori»r,B8q.,P.B.S. Foolscap. 8vo., 
cloth, pp. fc. Price 70 cts. 

116. Smith's Dyer's Instructor,— \12mo, American Edition.] 

Comprising practical instmctions in the act of dyeing silk, ootton. wool, and 
. worsrted, andwooUen goods, as single and two^»lored damasks, moreens. cam- 
lets. Uistinra. shot Cobourgs, silk striped Orleans, plain Orleans fl^m white and 
ooKred wms, merinos, woollens, yams. Ac. Containing nearly eight hun^ 
reoeints. To wkichis added a treatise on the art of Padding ; Mid the pnntmg 
of silk warns, skeins, and handkcrchiefe, and the various mordants and colors 
forthedifferent styles of such work. By David Smith. 12mo. pp. 838. Ac6. 
Price $1.20. 

116. Napier's Manual of Dyeing,— \12mo. English Edition.] 

A manual of the art of dyeing. By James Napier, F.C.S. Illustrated by 
engravings. With glossaiy and index. 12mo., doth, pp. 16, 405 • 421. rgc. 
Price $1.60. 

117. Napier's Chemistry of Dyeinq,—12mo. Am, "Edl] Chemist- 

TV applied to dyeing By llames Kapler, F.R-S. Illustrated by engravings. 
WimglosBary wd index. l2mo., doth pp. 420. Ac&, Price $L20' 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



118. IK SIX VOLS. PBIOB FOE THE SIX J4.20. 
(18mo., series. Scarlet doth.) 

ri] Baker's Mements of Mechanism,— [l6mo. Eng. Edi.] 

elucidating the scientific principles of the practical construction of machines. 
For the use of schools and students in mechanical engineering. With numerous 
specimens of modem machines, remarkable for their utility and ingenuity. 
ByT Baker, C B. Illustrated by two hundred and forty-three engravings. 
16mo., doth, ppw 20, 226 i 24*. jw. ah. Price 75 cts. 

[2] Overman's Manufacture of Steel,— [l6mo. Am. EdiJ 

Containing the practice and principles of working and making steeL A haiid- 
book for blacksmiths, and workers in steel and iron, wagon-makera. die- 
sinkers, cutlers and manuftwturers of flies and Imrdware. of steel and iron, 
and for men of science and art. By Frederick Overman. 16mo., doth, pp. 
226- ah, to mb. Price 54 cts. 

[3] Larhin's Brass Ibunder's Guide [16mo, Am. Edi.] 

' —The Practical Brass and Iron Pounder's Guide : a concise treatise on the art 
of brass founding, moulding, &o. With numerous practical rulss, tables, and 
recoints for gold, silver, tin, and copper founding; plumbers, bronae, and bell 
founders, jewellers, Ac, Ac., By James Larkin, lemo, cloth, pp, 20*, ah, 
to pmm. Price 76 cts. 

Overman's Moulder's and Founder's Guide flGmo, 

,,»^! EdiJ— A treatise on mc"'''-— —' * — ^'""'" *" •-—"-•^^n'l Hi«f-«Ln«i 

loam, and cement ; the moul< 

ornaments, trinkets, bells, 

brass, and other metals; paBuor ui cans, o\xiyui*x, f*<^ ».*« "•"j'* "^tl"" 

commonly used in casting ; the construction of melting ftmiaoes, the melting 

and founding of metals ; the composition of alloys and their nature. With 



[4] 

Am. . 



ah. to fnb. 



1 Cotton Spinner and Carder [12mo. Am. Edi.[— The 
American Cotton Sphiner and Manager and Carders, Complete Guide. 12mo, 
doth, pp. ah, to p8c. Price 75 cts. 



Ame 



119. 



Croucher & De Gray's Daguerreotype, etc, [16mo, Am. 

Ddi.]— Plain Directions for obtaintng Photographic Pictures by the Calotype 
and Energiatype, also upon Albumeniaed Paper and Glass, by collodion and 
albumen, etc. Including a practical treatise on photography, with a supple- 
ment containing the helicome process. Also practical hints on the daguer- 
reotype; being simple directions for obtaining portraits, views, copies of 
engravings, drawings, sketches of machinery, Ac., by the daguerreotype 
process ; including the latest improvements in fixing, colounng and enpaving 
the pictures. With a description of the apparatus. By J. H. Croucher and 
Gustavo le Gray. J wo parts in one volume. Illustrated with engravings 
16mo, cloth, pp. 22i, ah. Price 75 cts. 



BAJDBtD'S PEACTICAL SERIES. 

Ijf TWELVE VOLS. PEIOB FOE THE TWELVE $7,75. 
(lemo., series. Black Cloth.) 

[1] Cdhwm's Docomottve Engine [16mo, Am. Edi.]— 

Including a description of its structure, rules for esiimatins; its capabiutlea 
and practical observations on its construction and management. By Zerah 
Colbura, with illustrations, 16mo, cloth, pp. 187. heb. Price 60 cts. 

[2] Temphton's Steam Engine [16mo, Am. Edi.] — The 

Practical mamisAtor on Steam and the Steam Enf^ine ; with instructive 
reference relative thereto, arranged for the use of euguiecrs. students, and 
others. By William Templetou, Engineer. 16mo, dotn, pp. 143, hcb. Price 
00 cts. 

[3] Kentish on Box of Instruments [16mo, Am. Edi.] — 

A 'fimtise on a Box of Instruments and the Slidende. For the use of gangers, 
eugineets, seamen, and students. By Thomas Kentish. With a plate and 
numerous figures. 16mo, clotlu pp. 228, hcb Price 80 cts. 

[4] Rughes' American Miller [16mo, Am. Edi.] — The 

American Miller and Millwright's Assistant. By William Carter Hughes. 
With numerous illustrations. lOmo, cloth, pp. 223, heb. Price 80 cts. 

f5] Smeaton's Builders' Companion [16mo, Am. Edi.] — 

The Builder's Companion ; containing the elements of building, survcyingi 
and architecture. With practical rules and instructions connected with the 
subject. By A. C. Smeaton, C. £., Ac With illustrative figures. 16mo, cloth, 
pp. 273, heb' Price 80 cts. 

[6] StoJces' Cabinet Makers' Companion [16mo, Am. Edi.] 
—lie Cabinet and Upholsterer's Companion: comprising the rudiments and 
principles of cabinet making and upholstery ; with flunihar instructions, illua- 
&fited by examples, for attaining a proficiency in the Art of Drawing, sa ap- 
plicable to Cabinet Work : the processes of veneering, inlaying, andbuhlwork ; 
the art of dyeing and staining wood, ivory, bone, tortoise shell Ac. Directions 
for lacQuering, japanning, and varnishing ; to make French polish ; to prepare 



[7] The Turner's Companion (16mo, Am. Edi.) — Contain- 
ing instructions in concentric, elliptic, and eccentric turning ; and various 
plates of chucks, tools, and instruments ; and directions for using the eccen- 
tric cutter, drill, vertical cutter ,and circular rest. With patterns and instruc- 
tions for working them. Illustrated by fourteen folding plates engraved on 
steeL 16mo, cloth, pp. 185, A«6. Price 80 cts. 

[8] Painter, Gilder, and Vamisher's Companion, — [16mo. 

Am. Edi.] Containing rules and regulations in everything relating to the arts 
of painting, gilding, varnishing and glass-staining ; numerous useful, and 
valuable reocii)ts; tests for the detection of adulterations in oils, colours, Ac^ 
and a stat-cmcnt of the diseases and accidents to which painters, gilders, ana 
vamishers are peculiarly liable ; with the simplest and best metliods of pre- 
vention and remedy. With illustrations. 16mo., cloth, pp. 189. Zk!&. Price 60 cts 

t^'yArrouosmith' s Paper Banger's Comp€mion,-\\Qmo, Am, 
dij A treatise on paper-hanging ; in which the practical operations of the 
trade are systematically laid down: with copious directions preparatozy to 
papering ; preventions against the cfl'ect of damp on walls ; the various cements 
and pastes adapted to the several purposes of the trade; observations on the 
panelling and ornamenting of rooms, Ac By James Arrowsmith lOmo., 
cloth, pp. 108. hcb. Price 6b cts. 

[10]. Dyer and Colour- Maker's Companion, — [L6mo. Am. 

fiduT Containing upwards of two hundred receipts for making colours on the 
most Improved ^ndples, for idl the various stylos and fabrics now in existence ; 
Together with the scouring process, and pUin directions for preparing, wafihing 
off and flnialiing tlie goods. ISmo., cloth, pp. 104. hcb. Price 60 cts. 

[11] Walker's Electrotype Manipulation, — [16mo. Am. 

^di-j Being the theory and plain instructions in the art of working tin metals, 
hy precipitating them flrom their solution, through the agency of galvanic or 
voltaic electridty : also in the arts of electro-plating, electro-gilding, and 
electro-otehing ; with an account of the mode of depositing metallic oxides, 
and of the several applications of electrotype in the arts. By Charles V. 
Walker. Illustrated by wood-cuts* ISmo-, cloth, pp 76- A«&. Price 60 cts. 

[12] Mortimer's Pyrotechnist's Companion, — Or a familiar 

syst^ of recreative fire- works- With a section on the importance and uses of 
rockets- By G. W- Mortimer. With engravings- 16mo, cloth, pp. 168. hcb. 
Price 60 cts. 
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ASSATINa, MININa, GOLD AND ITS HISTOEY, &c. 



120. TS EIGHT VOLUMES. PBIOB FOB THE EIGHT $2.65. 



Or 



[1] Lieber^s Assayer's Guide, — [16mo, Am. Edi.l 

pmctical directions to assurers, miners and smelters, for tho tests and i . . 
oy heat and by wet processes, of the ores of all the principal metals, and of 
gold and silver coins and alloys. By Oscar M. Lieber. With illustrative 
plates. 16mo., cloth, pp. 117. hcb. Price 60 cts. 

[2] Overman^ 8 Mineralogy Aasayina and Mining, — [16mo. 

Am. Edi.l Practical mineralogy, assaying, and mining ; with a description of 
the useful minerals, and instructions for assaying and mining acording to the 
simplest methods. By Frederick Overman, M.D. 16mo., cloth, pp. 230. Unb. 
Price 35 cts. 

[3] PhiUM Gold Mining and Assaying, — [16mo. Eng, 

EdiTl Or goldT— its sources, its miueralogical and chemical characters— assay, 
cupellation,8coriiIcation,parting,gold ores, washing,amalgamation, metallurgy, 
Ac. A scientific guide, By John Arthur Phillips, F.C.S. With thirty-one 
illustrations* 16mo., cloth, pp. 159. rgc. Price 50 cts. 

[4] Ward's History of Go/^,— [16mo. Eng. Edi.] A 

history of gold as a commodity, and as a measure of value- Its fluctiiationB 
lx>th in ancient and modem tunes, with an estimate of the probable supplies 
firom California and Australia. By James Ward- With a colored geological 
map. 16mo., paper, pp. 144. U)80C. Price 20 cts. 

[5] Scqfem's Ohemistry of GoW,— [I6mo. Eng. Edi.] 

Its natural history, chemical properties, modes of mining, washing andassaying 
gold ores, and hints for distinguishing them firom similar substances found in 
connexion with them. By J. Scoffem, M.B., F.S»A. With numerous illustra- 
tions- 16mo., paper, pp. 126. tosoc. Price 20 cts.* 

[6J Mo8Sm(m*s Gold Begions of Australia, — [16mo. Eng. 

J:.di-J A descriptive account or New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia; with particulars of the recent gold discoveries. By Samuel Moss- 
man. With a colored map. 16mo., paper, pp. 128. wsoe. Price 20 cts. 

[7] Ma<:kenzie'8 Gold I>igger,^lQmo. Eng. Edi.] A 

visit to the gold fields of Australia; toother with much useftd information. 
By the Bev- David Mackenzie, M.A. With a coloured map- 16mo., paper, pp. 
86. wsoc. Price 20 eta. 

Mackenzie's Ten Years' in Australia, — [16mo. Eng. 



L Being the results of his expcrieuioe as a settler during that period* By 
v- David Mackenzie, M-A- With an introductory chapter containing 
the latest information regarding the colony- With a coloured map- IQmo-, 
paper, pp. 8. 143 • 151. wsoc. Price 20 cts. 

(See also ** History," Nos. 1»7, 108, 199, and Voyages and Travels.") 



DIOTIONAEIES AOT) ENCTCLOP^DIAS OF 
SCIENCE AND AUT. 



(See also Dictionaries and Uncyclajpadias under the head of 
" Liter atwre^' and " Biography'') 

121. Antisdl's Useful Arts (12mo. Am. Edi.) — A BTandbook 

^ ofthe UseftilArts; including agriculture, architecture, domestic economy, 
engineering, machinery, manufactures, mining, photogenic, and tclegnH>hic 
art ; Ixdng an exposition of the principles and practice and a compend of Euro- 
pean and American inventions. By T. Antisell, M. D. With numerous en- 
gravings. 12mo, cloth, double columns, pp. 2, 688^690, gpP' asbc. Price 91*60. 

122. mpley and Taylor's Literature and the Fine Arts (12mo. 

Am. Em.)— H^d Book of Literature and tho Fine Arts: comprising 
complete and accurate dclinitions of all terms employed in bclles-ietters, 
philosophy, theology, law, mythology, ijaintiug, music, sculpture, architecture, 
and all kindred arts. Compiled and arranged by George Uipley and Bayard 
Taylor. With numerous engravings. 12mo, cloth, double columns, gpjp, 
to obbc. Price $1,60. 

123. Francis' Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures [8vo, Eng. 

Edi.l— A Dictionary ofthe Arts, Sciences, and ManufiwJtnres, illustrated with 
eleven hundred engravings. By G. Francis, F.tJ.S. 8vo, cloth, double columns, 
pp- (O'- rgc. Price &fiO. 

124. Francis' Practical Receipts [8vo. Eng. Edi.] — The 

Dictionary of Practical Bieceipts ; containing the arcana of Trade and Manu- 
facture; Domestic Economy; Artistical, Ornamental, and Scientific Processes. 
Pharmaceutical and Chemical Preparations, etc. By G. W. Francis, F.L.8. 
With Copious Index. 8vo, cloth, double columns, pp. 348, dfrgc. Price ^1,70. 

125. Francis' Trade, Commerce, and Navigation [8vo, Eng. Edi.] 

^Thc Dictionary of Trade Commerce, and Navigation ; explanatory of the 

objects, terms, statistics, laws and regulations ofthe excise, customs, public 
ariairs, banking, monies, weights, shipping, fisheries, imports, exports, book- 
keeping, commercial geography, national flags, and the general afiieurs of 
business, corrected up to the latest period. Illustrated by foiu* hundred 
engrariiigs. 8vo, cloth, double colimms, pp. about 360, df. rgc* l»rice $1,60. 

126. Crdbl's General Fkoivledge (12mo, Eng. Edi.) — A 

Dictionary of General Knowledge; comprising an explanation of words and 
things connected with Literatui-e, iVrt, and Science. With aglossaiy of ab- 
breviations and foreign idioms, &c., &c. By George Cra-bb, A.M. Corrected, 
Enlarged, and brought down to the present time, by Henry Davis, M-A. 
llliisti-ated with numerous engravings, cloth, double columns, pp. 648, wte* 
Price §1,75. 



127. Hdhyn's Scientific Terms (12mo, Eng.— Am. Edi.)— A 

Dictionary of Scientific Terms. By Richard D. Holbyn, A. AL 12mo, cloth, 
double columns, pp. 380, dac> Price 90 cts. 

128. McMtirtie's Scienti/lc Lexicon (12mo, Ain.Edi.) — Lexicon 

Scientarium; a Dictionary of Terms used in the various branches of Anatomy, 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Geoinetry. Hvu'cnio. Miucralt>gy, 
Natural Philosophy. PhpsioltJgy. Zo<»lcgy, &c. P<ir the use ol' all who wnd or 
study, in collage, school, or private liffi. Heviaod ami Coinn-cted, with an 
Appendix. By Henry McMurtie, M. D., &c. 12uio, sheep, pp. 2«4, ecjb. 
Price 60 cts. * 

129. Grier's Mechanic's Dictionary/ [18mo, Eng. Edi.] — Being 

a notebook of technical terms,rules,and tallies, in mathematics and mechanics. 
For the use of millwrights, engineers, machine-makers, founders, carpenters, 
joiners, and students of natural philosophy. By \\ illiam Grier, C. E. Illus- 
trated by numerous steel plates and wood cuts. 18mo, cloth, pp. 648, 6«. 
Price $1,80. 

180. Crrier's Mechanic's Calculator [18mo, Eng. Edi.]— ^Com- 
prehending principles, rulas, and tables in the various dt- iMirtracuts of Mathe- 
matics and Mechanics; useful to millwrights, eugincers, and artitiana in 
generaL By William Grier, C. E. Corrected and greatly enlarged. Illustrated 
with steel platos and figures. 18mo, cloth, pp. 16, ;i1rl=^3('>0. Us. Price $1,10. 



CHEMISTRY. 

[Oontinued from the Journal of Education for August 1853, 
pages 117, 118.] 

13. Griffiths' Chemistry [4 vols. 16mo, Eng. Edi.]— Price for 

the three volumes ?f3,10, as follows :— 

[1] Griffiths' Recreations in Chemistry [16mo, Eng. Edi.] 
—(Non-Metallic Elements.) By Thomas Griffltlis. lOmo. With numerous 
illustrations, cloth, pp. 383,>icp. Price 90 cts. 

;[2] Griffiths' Chemistru, Crystal Palace [16mo. Eng. Edi."] 
'— Chemistiy of theCrsstal Palace: a popular account ofthe cbemical pro- 
perties of the chief mat-erials employed in its construction. By Thomas 
Griffiths. 16mo, cloth, pp. Id, 236, jwi). Price UO cts. 

[3] Griffiths' Cliemistry, Four Elementa [16mo, Eng. Edi.] 
— Chonistry of the Four Ancient Elements, Fire, Air, Earth, and \\ aier : an 
essay founcfed upon lectures delivered before Uer Most Gracioas Majesty the 
Queen. By Thomas Griffiths. 16mo, cloth, pp* 12, ^J(0^252,>trp. Price 90 cts. 

[4] Griffith's Writing Desk (Eng. edi.)— The writing- 
desk and its contents, as a text for illustration of scienco. Cloth, pp. jwp^ 
Price 40 cts. 

14. Schoffern's Cliemistry, No Mystery [ICmo. Eng. Edi.] — 

Or a Lecturer's Bequest. Being the subject-maiter of a course of lectures. 
Edited by Dr. Scotlcru. Revised and Corrected. W ith engravings, liiino, 
cloth, pp. 12, ^08=320. ahvc. Price 80 cts. 

15. Silliman's Principles of Chemistry [12mo, Am. Edi.]— 

Pirst Principles of Chemistry for the use of Colleges and Schools, By Benja- 
min Silllman, Jr., M.A. M.U. With four hundred and tweuty-thro*5 illustra- 
tions. Last Edition, Re-written and enlarged. 12mo, clutii, moroco back 
pp. 565, hc2)ifj tvjrc. Price ^1,00. (This is an enlarged edition of No. i in the 
old catalogue. 

16. Johnson's Turner's Chemistry [12mo, Am. Edi.] — A 

Maniud of ChcmLstiy, on the basis of Vr. 'iur.ier's Elomeuts of Cliemiutry ; 
containing in a condensed lorm, all the most iini)ortaiit facts and priivciplea 
of the science. Dosijiined for a text-book for c^^IIlkcs and lO-iicr seniin:uies of 
learning. By .John Johnson, M.D. With illustrations, liiuio, sheep, pp. 4^, 
tec. Price 5>1,0(>. 

17. Fownes' Chemistry for Students [12mo, Am. Edi.] — ■ 

Elementary Chemistry. Theoretrical and Pnuitical. By George Fowiicsi, 
P.ll,S. Eaitcd with editions, by Robeil; Bridge:*, M. L». With nuuicnjus 
illustrations on woud. 12mo, cloth, pii. 565, lb. I'rice ^1,00. 

18. Bowman's .Practical CJwmistrv [12mo, Am. Edi. J — ^An 

Introduction to Practical chemistry, iucludiug analysis. By John j£. Bow- 
man, 12mo, cloth, pp. 303, lb. Price 86 cts. 

19. Solly's Rural Chemistry [12mo, Am. Edi.] — An Elemen- 
tary introduction to tho study ofthe science in its rcLitiou to s^ricidtiurc and 
the arts of life. By Edward Solly, F.R.S., F.L.«., F.G.S. Revised and JKu- 
larged. 12mo, cloth, pp. 381, hcb. Price $1,20. 

20. lAehig's Animal Chemistry ('12mo, Am. Edi.) — Or Chem- 
istry in its applications to Phybiology and rath<li>.^y. By Barju Liebie. 
Edited from the author's manuscripts, by William Grejfoi-j-, 7.I.U., F.R.S.E. 
Revised and greatly Enlarged. \Nith side indices. JUnio, cloth, pp. 13, 173= 
184, i«;. Price 3« cts. 

21. Jjcibig's Anhnal Juices [8vo. Eug. Edi.] — lU^soarcbes 

into the Motion ofthe Juices in t lie Animal Body. By Karon Lcibig. 8vo, 
cteth, pp. iwin. Price 5^1,08. 

22. Francis' Chemical Experiments [Svo, Eng. Edi.] — Illustrat- 
ing the theory', prat:tice, a|>i»lication ofthe Science; ol ChcmisLry, and contain- 
ing the proi)erties, uses, manufticture, puriliciition, and ana^>&i.'i of all inor- 
ganic substances, with numerous en.jmviut?-* of apparatus, &c. By G. H- 
Francis, F-LS. svo, cloth, i)p. 252, df. rgc. I'rice "^l.^U. 

23. Outlines, Inorganic Chcmiatry (IGmo, Xtii. K. S.) — First 

outlines of inorganic chemistry. London: Christian Knowledge i<ocioty. 18 
mo, cloth, pp. 2»)S. Price »5 cts. 
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GENERAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOE PFBLIC 
LIBBABIES IN FPPEE CANADA. 



24. 



{Continued from the Thhruary JSumher.) 
Parkes^ ChenUstrtf [12mo, English.] — ^An Elementary 

Trettkiae on Chemistry, upon the buia of the (5hemical Catechism : with 
Notes and Bxperiments. By Samuel Parkes, P.L.8. Revised and completed 
to the present state of Chemical Science, and accompanied by an improved 
GloBsaxy and Index. 12mo, cloth, pp. 411, hffb. Price ^,00. 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY. 



IK FITE YOLUMES. PSICS POS THE PITS |1.95. 

25. [1] Griffin' 8 Chemical Recreations, (12mo, Enelisli.) — 
A popular manual of experimental diemistry. "By John Joseph Onffln. Plrst 



Divifou. Elementary Experiments. ISmor, doth pp. 4, 120^124. i;^. Price 
46et8. 

[2] Sehoedler's MemenU of Chemistry, ri2mo, English.]— 
By Prederick Schoedler, P. D. Translated fhnn the German. By Henry 
Medlook, P.CJS. Illustnted fay numerous engravings on wood. ISmo, doth, 
pp. 106. rge. Price 40 cts. 

£3] Fovones* Rudimentary Chemistry, [IGmo, English.] — 

Por the use of beginners. By George Pownes, P.b!& To which u added an 
esssyon the application of chemistry to agriculture. 18mo, doth, pp. 6, US'* 
llsTweale's series, iio. Price 23 cts.< 

[4] M'oncis' Chemistry for Students, [16mo, English.]— 
Being an abridgement of chemical experiments. By Q, Prands, PX.S. Abridged 
and revised ay W. White. With numerous illustrations of apparatus, Ibo. 
lOmo, doth, pp. 1S2| <(/*. rgo. Price 75 cts. 

lAehig's Chemistry, [dvo^merican.] — ^And its applica- 

i to physidogy, sgricnlture and commerce. By Justus liebig, M J^/p.B43< 
Edited VJohn7j»ai^bier,M.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 54,>;. PriosUots. 



hont 



BOOKS FOR PROFESSIONAL REFERENCE. 



26. Booth's EncyJopadia of Chemistry, [8vo. American.] — 

The encyclopedia of chemistry, practical and theoretical : embradng its appli- 
cation to the arts, metallurgy, mineralogy, geology, medidiie, and phannacy, 
By James C. Booth, A.M., assisted by Campbell Morflt. With nine lithographic 
plates, and numerous wood-cuts. 8vo, sheep, double odunms, pp. 974, heb. 

27. Turner's Chemistry, [8vo, American] — Elements of 

Chemistry, including the history of the imponderables and the inorganic 
chemistry of the lateEdward Turner, M J)., P.BJB.L., & E. And the ouUiiies 
of organic chemistry. By William Gregory. M.IX. A E. With notes and 
additions by James JB Eogers, M J)., and Bobert £. Eogers, M.D., Ac- 8vo, 
sheep, pp- 21, 848^868, toe- Price I8 60- 

28. Snapp's Chemical Technology, (2 vols. 8vo, American.) — 

Or chemistry applied to the arts and manuflustures. Bv Dr- P- Knapp- Trans- 
lated and edited with nihnerous notes and additions. By Dr- Edmund 
Ronalds, and Dr. Thomas Bichardson- With notes and adoitions by Prof. 
Walter B- Johnson- Illustrated with four hundred and sixty engravings on 
wood. 8vo, cloth, pp. 604. 482^=936, 26. Price |44W. 

29. Rosens Chemical Tables, [8vo, American.] — Tabulae 

Atomion. The chemical tables for the calculation of quantitative analyses of 
H- Boss. Recalculated for the more recent determinations of atomic weights, 
and with other alterations and additions. By William B. Dexter. 8vo.,doth, 
pp. 68,<6o. Price 60 cts. 

80. Rose's Chemical Analysis, (3 vols. 8vo, English.^ — 

(1) Practical Introduction to H. Rose's Treatise on Chemical Analysis. Hlus- 
trated by synoptic tables and numerous formulse. By A. Normandy. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 10, 200==210. 

{2, 8) A Practical Treatise of Chemical AnaMs, induding tables fbr calcu- 
lations in analysis. By H. Rose. Translated lh>m the Prench and German. 
With notes and additions by A. Normandy. Vol. L Qualitative. Vol. II. 
Quantitative. 8vo, doth, pp. 16, 746, 24. 866-=1648, wte. Prioe fbr the three 
volumes 18,26. 

31. Noad*s Chemical Analysis, (8vo, American.) — Qualitative 

and quantitative. By Henry M. Noad. With numerous additions. By 
Campbell Morflt With iUustrations and tables. 8vo, doth. pp. 57^ Unb. 
Price fl.20. 



32, Noad's Chemical Manipulation, (8vo, English.)— And 
Analysis, Qualitative and QnantltativB. With an introduction explaoateiy of 
thegeneraiwindples of chemical nomenclature ; the construction and use of 
formuls ; the doctrine of equivalent propositions, and on the preparation and 
management of gases. By Henxr H. Noad, Ph. D. Considerably enlarged. 
5vorototh.pp- 6^ 867-481, r6.M». PriceMcts. 

83. WilVs Qualitative Anafysis, [12mo, American.]— Outlines 

of the course of qualitative analysis followed in the Giessen laboratory- By 
Henry WilU Ph. D. With a prefkoe bj Baron Liebig. 12mo, doth, pp. 12^ 
* 189=161, yiiM;. Prioe 60 cts. 

84. Mwf£s Chemical and Fharmaeeutic Manipulations, [8vo, 
American.]— A manual of the mechanical and chemico-meduinical operations of 
the laiwraiory, containing a complete description of the most approved appara- 
tus, with histructions as to their application and management both in manutec* 



turing processes, and in the more exact details of analysis and accurate 
research. Por the use of chemists, drunrists, teachers, and students. By 
Campbell Morflt, assisted fay Alexander Muckle. With four hundred and 



Campbell 

twenty-three illustrations. 



8V0, doth, pp. 482, N»6. Price $1.40. 



35. 



36. 



PamelVs Applied Chemistry (8vo, American.) — In 

Manufhctures, Arts, and Domestic Eoonomy. Edited by Edward Andrew 
Pamell- I. PreUminary Observations. II. Gas Illumination. IIL Preser- 
vation of Wood. IV. Dydngand CaUoo Printing. 8vo, doth,pp, 16^176- 
Vn,dae. Price 76 ots. 

8olly*s Syllabus of Chemistry, [8vo, American.!— Syllabus 

of a complete course of lectures on chemlstiy, induding its appl i catio n to the 
arts, sgnculture, and miidng. Prepared fbr the use of the gentlemen caJe i s 
at thekonorable East India Company's Military Seminary. Addisoombe. By 
ProffeisorB. SoUy. Revised, with additions. 8vo^ doth, pp. 188, Ac6. Priot 
H-OO. 

37. Berzelius* on the Blow-Pipe, [8vo, American.] — The use 

of the blow-pipe in chemistry and mineralosy. BtJ- J- Benelius. Translated 
from the enlarged and corrected edition, qr J- D- Whitney. 8vo, doth, ppw 
16, 287«268, w^. Price 11.16. 



V 



PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

iO(nMfimedJ^r&mthsJ<mrnalqf£(kiea^onf9rAmtfUtt,\^ Pa0«f 118, U9.) 

56. BlaJce^s Farm and Fireside, [12mo, American.] — ^The 

flum and the fireside} or the romance of agriculture. Bdng half-hour 
sketches of life in the country- To imorove the soil and the mind. By the 
Rev. John L. Blak& D.D. Illustrated with numerous engravings, ^mo^ 
cloth, pp. 480, «o6o. Price 76 cts. 

57. Blake^s American Farmer, [12mo, American.] — The 

modem Parmer; or home in the country; designed for instruction and 
amusement on rainy days and winter evenings. ]fy the Rev. Jdm L. Phtke, 
D.D. With numerous engravings. 12mo, doth, pp. 466b Mom. Price 80 ots. 

58. Blake^s Agriculture for Schools, 0.2mOy^mencsal.)~IleaBOll^ 

in Modem Panning; or. Agriculture tor Schools; containing scientific exer- 
cises for redtation: ana dennt extracts lh>m rural literanire, (Poetry and 
Prose,) for academic or fkmily reading. By the Rev. John L. Blake, D.D^ 
12mo. half-bound, pp. 482, ip. Price 80 cts. 

59. SaxUnCs Rural Hand-Books [2 vols. American.! — First 

Seri^ containing Richardson on the Horse, ditto on the Hog, dttto on the 
Honey Bee, Richardson's Pest of the Parm, Richardson's "^ 



Milbum on the Cow. 



Domestic Powls. 
Second Series, containing Everr Lady her own Flower 



Gardener, Skiimer's Elements of Agriculture Brownrs Bhid Pander, Dana's 
Essay on Manures, Peasenden's American Kitchen Gardener, American Rose 
Culturist. In two volumes. 12mo, half-bound, pp. 72. 64, 72, 186, 06, 709, 119, 91, 
107, 60. 120, 9»sll41, om<. (8eeNa94.) Price $8,16. 

60. I>a/vy S[ Shier*s AyrieuUural Chemistry (8vo, English.) — 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. By Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. Pres. 
R. S. With Instractions for the analysis of soils, and copious Notes orabiac- 
iug the recent discoveries in anrioultural Chemistry, bv Liebig, BoussiLigault, 
and others. Bj John Shier, A.M., LL-D. Ulustratea by numerous engrav- 
ings on wood. 8vOk doth, pp. 9, 288*s802, ryo. PrioeOSots. 

61. NasVs Progressive Farmer [12mo, American.] — ^A Scien* 

tific Treatise on Agrieuttural Chemistry, the Geology of ikgricnlturs; oii 
plants, animals, manures and soils. Applied to Practioal Agrieulture. By 
J. A. Nash. 12mo, half-bound, pp. 264. cms. Price 86 nts. 

62. Rogers'* ScientiHo Agriculture [12mo,American.] — Practice 

and Sdonce combined— Scientific Agriculture, or the elements of Chemistry , 
Geology, Botany, and Mineralogy, applied to Practical Affriuulture By M . 
M. Refers, M. D. Illustrated by numerous engravings and a copious * 
lUniscd and vnlargod. 12mo, cloth, pp. S96, ed. mom. 9mi. " ' * 
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68. Broume's Meld-Book of Mcmures [12mo, AmeAcasx.]'-'OT, 

The American Muck Book ; treating of the nature, pntperties, sources, historr, 
and operations of all the principal fertilisers and manures in common use. with 
specific directions for their preparation, preservation, and application to the 
soil and to crops ; as combined with the leading principles of practical and 
scientific agriculture ; drawn fh)m authentic source, actual rxpericnce. and 
persaoal obserralion. Illustrate with engraving. By D. I. Browne. 12mo, 
half-bound, pp. 489^ <?*"«. Price 66 eta. 

64 Allm^s American Farm Book (12mo, American.) — Or, 

American Agriculture } being a practical treatise on soils, manures, draining, 
irrigation, grasses, grain, roots, firxdts,cotton2_ tobacco, sugar-cane, rioe, and 
every staple product of the United States, with the best methods of plant- 
ing, cultivating, and prenaration fbr market. Illustrated by more than one 
hundred engravings. By &. L. Allen. l2mo, half bound, pp. 825» 48=^97s» 
em$. Price 76 cts. 

65. Andrews' Modem Husbandry pDemy, 8vo, English.] — 
Modem Husbandry— a book fbr the fhrmer. By O. Andrews, Esq. Completdy 
illustrated by Duncan and other eminent artiats. Demy, Svo, doth. pd. 
ne. Prioe$i;86. ^'^ 



BUEAL AECHITBCTUEB AND ENGHNEEEINa. 

^* See abo "Architecture " wider the didsion of" Manufactures 
and the Useful Aris!^ 

66. AUenh Rural Architecture [12mo, American] — Being a 

complete description of Pann House8,Cottages and Out Buildings, comprSing 
waod houses, work-shops, tool houses, carriage and waggon house, stables, 
■moke, and ash houses, ioe houses, apiary, or bee house, poultry houses, 
labUtry, dove cote, piggery, bams, and sheds for cattle, Ac., Ac., Ac., 
together with lawns, pleasure grounds, and parks ; the flower, fhiit, and 
vegetable garden. Also u^efiil and ornamental domestic animals for the 
country resident, fcc., <kc., tic. Also the best method of conducting water into 
cattle yards, and houses. By Lewis F. Allen. Beautifully illustrated. 12nio, 
doth, pp. 88^ emt. Price 90 cts. 

67. Smith's Landscape Gardening [12mo, American.] — Or, 
Parks and Pleasure Grounds : wHb practical notes on country residences, vfllaa, 
public parks and gardens. By Charles H. T. Bmith. With notes and additions, 
by Lewis P. Allen. 12mo, cloth, pp. 887, com. Price 90 cts. 

68. Mitchi^s Farm Fngineer [Eoyal 8vo, English.] — A 

treatise on Bam Machinery : particularly on the application of steam and 
other motive powers to the thrashing machine. Bmbraci ng an account of the 
methods practised in ancient and modem times for thrashing and winnowing 
min : with descriptions of the diflTereiit steam engines now used and pro- 
jected for agricultural purposes ; and the extended application of steam as a 
motive Dower at ikrms. Hj Robert Bitdde, G. E. Illustrated by twenty- 
three folding plates and numerous engravings. Boyal Svo, ckth, pp. 272, &«. 
frioc|8,40. 



THE OBCHABD AND THE GABDEN. 

69. Downinfs Bruits and Fruit-trees of America [12mo, Ame- 
rican.]— <n', the culture, propagation, and management in the garden and 
orchard, of firuit trees generalW; with descriptions of all the finest varieties 
of fhiit, native and foreign, culttvated in this country. By A. J. Downing. 
With iUustrations. 12mo, doth, pp.14, 69*>=608,j«p. Price flAO. 

70. NeUPs Bruii, Kower, and Kitchen Gardener [12mo, Ame- 
rimn]-B7 Patrick NeiU.LL.D.,P.B.S.B. Adapted to the United States and 
OanacuL Revised and improved, by the author, with illustrations. 12mo, 
doth, pp. 407, ^6. Price ^1,00. 

71. Barry*s Fruit Garden [I2mo, American] — A Treatise 

intended to explain and illustrate the i^i^ology of ftruit trees, the theory and 
isnotioe of all operations connected with the propagation, transplanting, 
pruning, and training of orchard and garden trees, as standards, dwans, 
pyraouds, espaliers, &c The Isying out and arranging different kinds of 
orehards and gardens, the selection of suitable varieties for different purposes 
and localities, gathering and preserving fhiits, trmtment of diseases, destruc- 
tion of insects, descriptions and uses of implements, Ate. Illustratsd with 
upwards of one hundred and fifty figures, representing different parts of trees, 
all practical operations, forms of trees, designs fi>r plantations, implements, 
Ao. By P. Barry. ISmo. cloth, pp. 14, S98=412, nobc. Price 90 cts. 

72. Floy*s Orchard and Fruit Garden [12mo, American.] — A 

Guide to the Orehard and Pruit Garden : or, an account of the most valuable 
£rnits cultivated in Great Britain. By Geo. Lindley . Wi th additions of all 
the most valiuible firuits cultiviU«d in America, with directions for their cul- 
tivation, buddin«, grafting, snd propagation, pmning, and training of stand- 
ard, open dwarf, and espalier friiit trees, adapted to the American climate. 
By Michael Floy. With an appendix describing many American firuitanot 
mentioned ia. the former edition. With Illustrations. 12mo» cloth, pp. 11, 
40Obs=4Sl, ctM«. Price 90 cts. 

78. EUiotfs Fruit Book (12mo, American.) — Or, the Ameri- 
can Fmit-Qrower's Guide in Orehard and Garden. Beingaoompendof the 
history, modes of propagation, culture, Ac of fruit trees and shrubs, with 
descriptions of nearly all the varieties offlruits cultivated in this country: 
notes of their adapwtion to localities and soils, and also a complete Ust of 
fhiits worthy of cultivation. By F. B. Elliott. 12mo, cloth, pp. 603, cms. 
Price 90 cts. 

74. Allan on the Grape [12mo, American.] — ^A Practical 

Treatise on the Culture and Treatment of the Qnpe Vine: embracing its 
histoxy, with directions for its treatment, in the United States of America^ in 
the open air, and under glass structures, with and without artificial heat- 
By f. Pisk Allan. Bnfiiged and Revised. 12mo, cloth, pp. 830, cm*. 
Price 75 ct^. 



THE HOESE. 

76. Touatt on the Horsey — [8vo. American.] — The Horse, by 

'William Youatt. "With numerous illuht rations: together with a general 
history of the horse ; a dissertation on the American Trotting Horse, how 
trained and Jockeyed, an accotftit of his remaricable nerformanoes ; and an 
essay on the ass and the mule. By J. 8. Skinner. "With uumeruus illustra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, pp. 4«6, lb. Price ^1.16. 

7C. Baucher*s Horse Breaking, [12mo, American.] — ^A Method 

of Horsemanship founded upon new principles, including the breaking and 
training horses. By P. Bauoher. Illustrated with engravings. l2mo, cloth, 
pp. 254, oA. to jMVM. Price b8 cts. 

77. Spooner's Veterinary Art, [12mo. English.] — ^A practical 
treatise oii the diseases of the horse. Contributed to the ** Eneyclopiedia 
HetrofH'Mtaiia.'* By W. C Spooner, Esq. Ilhistrated by four folding plates, 
and other ftogravings. 12mo, cloth, pp. 10, 107=117, rye. Price tiO cts. 

78. Mason^s Farrier, [12mo, American.] — And Stud Book. 

The gentleman's new pocket furrier ; comprisinflr a general desr -ription of the 
noble and iisefUl animal, the horse; with modes of management in all cases, 
and treatment in disease. By Kichard ^ason, M.D- To which is added » 
prize ess^ on mules ; an appendix, containing recipes for diincnseu of horsesL 
oxen, cows, calves, sheep, dogs, swine, Ac, Ac. with ann^s of the turf, Ameri- 
can stud book, rules for training, racing, &c. With a supplement, comprising 
an essay on domestic animals, especially the horse ; with remarks on treatment 
and breeding ; together with trotting and racing tables, showing the best time 
on record, at one, two. three and four mile heats. Pedigrees of winning horses 
since 1889 ; and of the most celebrated stallions and mares ; with uscfiil calving 
and lambing tables, Ac., Ac, By J. S. Skinner,. 12mo, sheep, pp. 415. Vi\t=^l6, 
Igc. Price 70 cts. 

79. Clater's Diseases of Horses, [12mo, American.] — Every 

man his own farrier ; containing the causes, sj-mptoras, and most approved 
methods of cure, of the diseases of horses By Fnmcis Clater, and his son. 
John cuter, with notes and additions. By J. 8. Skinner. 12mo, dfith, pp. 
219. M. Price 36 cts. 



DOMESTIC AJI^mALS, ETC. 

80. Clater and Touatfs Oattle Doctor, [12mo, American.) — 

Every man his own cattle doctor; containing the causes, symptoms and tieat* 
ment of all the diseases incident to oxen, sheep, and swine ; and a sketch of 
the anatomy and physiology of neat cattle. By Francis later* Edited* 
revised, and almost re-written, bv William Touatt. With numerous additions, 
embracirig an essay on the use of oxen, and the improvement in the breed of 
sheep, Ac., by J. S. Skinner. With numerous cuts and illustratious. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 246, £6. Price SO cts. 

81. Youatt S[ Martin on Cattle [12mo, American.] — Cattle. 

By W. Youatt, and W. C L. Martm, being a treatise on their breeds, msm 
sgement, and diseases, comprising a full history of the various races ; their 
origin, breeding,and merits ; their caphcity for beef and milk ; the nature and 
treatment of their diseases ; the whole forming a complete guide for the 
fiirmor, the amateur, and veterinary surgeon. AVith one hundred iilustrfttions. 
Edited by A. Stevens. 12mo, cloth, pp. 469, cms, Price 90 cts. 

82. Allen^s Domestic Animals [12mo, American.] — History and 

description of the horse, mule, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, and ftinn dogi^- 
With directions fbr their management, breeding, crossing, rearing, feedi]^. 
and preparation for a protitablc market ; also their diseases and remedies. 
Together with full directions for the management of the dairy. By B. L. 
Al^p, 12mo, cloth, pp. 2:27, ans. Price 64 cts. 

83. Evans* Dairyma7i*s Manual (8vo, American.)--Beinff a 
complete guide for the American Dairyman. With numerous illustrations. 
By Grurdon Evans, M. A. 8vo, doth, pp. 285, ^tt/. mom. Price 60 cts. 

84. Touatt or the Fig (12mo, American.)— The Pig: A trea- 
tise on the breeds, management, feeding, and medical treatment of Swine : 
with direction for salting pork, and curing bacon and hams. By W iUiam Tou- 
att. Illustrated with engravings drawn from life, by William Harvey, Bsq.-> 
12mo, cloth, pp, 175. cms. Price 46 cts. 

86. Dickson if Motohray's Poultry [12mo, English.]— Their 

breeding, rearing, and general management. By Walter B. Dick.*K>n. A Kev 
Edition, incorporating the treatise of Bonington Jlowbray. Edited with cor- 
rections and large additions by Mrs. Loudon, with plain and coloured illustra* 
tions by Harvey, including the Cochin-Ghhia fowL 12mo, cloth, pp, *pt6. 
Price ^,00. 

SHEEP. 

86. Shepherd's Own Book [8vo, American.]— Sheep: Their 

Breeos, Management, and Diseases, By William Touatt. With illustntiTe eo- 
gravings. To" which are added, remarks on the breeds and management of 
sheepTin the United States, and on the culture of fine wool in Silesia : Also 
bound with the foregoing, " Sheep Husbandry;** with an account of the different 
breeds, and general directions in regard to Summer, and winter management, 
breeding ana the treatuient of diseases. With portraits and other engravings. 
By Henrv 8. Randall. Bditedby J. S. Skinner. (See No- 8S) Svo^ doth, pp, 
159, 320=^79, cms. Price R45. 

87. Small Pox in Sheep (8vo, English.) — Simond's practica. 
treatise on Variola Orina or SSmaU Pox Ui Sheep; containing the history o. 
its recent introduction into England, with the progress, symptoms, and tresit- 
ment of the disease; also the best means to avert itsftital oonaequencea. 
Illustrated with five coloured plates. 8vo, cloth, pp. 15^ jrig. Price ^1,05. 

88. Sheep Husbandry; — With an account of the different 

breeds, and general directions in regard to Summer and Winter management, 
breeding, and the treatmentof diseases. With portraits and other engravinjsa. 
By Henry S. Randall, Edited by J. S, Skinner. 8vo, feloth, pp. aao, cm*.— 
Price 90 cts. 
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Canfield on Sheep [12mo, American.] — ^The breeds, man- 
agement, Btrufsture anid diseases of the Sheep: with iUustrative engraviiigi, 
and an appendix. Enlarged ^ Henry J. Oanfldd. With illiutrations. Ifimo, 
doth, pp, 889. CDW. Price 7ft cts. 



90. 



BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. 
QiUnby'g Mysteries of Bee^Keeping [12mo, American.] — 

JBxplained : beinx a complete analysis of tne whole subject ; consistiDg of the 
natural history of Bees, airections for obtaining the jrreatest amount of pure 
surplus honey with the least possible expense, remedies for losses given, and 
the science of "luck" fUlly illustrated— the result of more than twenty years 
experience in extenriveapairies. "Bj M. Quinby. 12mo^ doth, pp, 8?9, cmt. 
Price 76 cU. 

91. Jdiner^s Bee-Keeping [12mo, American.] — The American 
Bee-Keeper's Manual; beioga imotical treatise on the history, and domestic 
economy of the Honey-Bee. embradnira full illustration of the whole subject, 
with the most approved methods of managing this insect through eveiy branch 
of its culture, tne result of many >-ears experience. By T. B. Miner. With 
iUustrations. ISmo^ doth, pp, 840, emt, Prioe 75 eta. 



WEALE'S AGRICIJLTTJBAL SERIES. 

IN SIX TOLTTMES. PAIOE FOB THE SIX i 1,35. 

92. [11 Donaldson on Clay Land^s Sfc. (16mo, Englisli.)— 

fiudlmentary treatise on Clsdr Lands and Loamy Soils : containing the origin 
and chemical qoalitios of each variety of land— natural properties of the soils 
and mode of cultivation— cropping and value of the lands, and changes elTect* 
ed by mixiiurwith hot lime. By Professor Donaldson. 16mo, doth, pp, ^ 140 

SBempsey on Drainage [16mo, English.] — ^Budimen- 
treatise on the drainage of Districts and Lands. By O. Drysdale Demp* 
■ey, C.£. With numerous illustrations. l<tmo, doth, pp. 140, jio. Price 23 cts. 

\ vols. 12mo, 

^ ^ . -^ ^ j;ByG.H.An- 

drews, a£. Vol. I. Buildings. YoL IL Native PbwersandMachinery of the Home- 
stead. VoL IIL Fidd machines and Implements, Illustmuted with numerous 
illustrations. In three vdumes. ISmo, doth, pp^ 7, 148, lfi9» 18 188^461, /w. 
Price 68 ds. 

[6] Swindell on WelhDigging, S[c. (16mo, English.— Ru- 
dimentary roatise on Well-Diggiiur, Boring, and Pump-Work. 'VHth illus- 
trations. By John George Swinden. Bieviaed by Q. &. BrowndL C JL lemoi 
doth,pp,ll.ia7=118,M Price 25 ots. 



£8, 4, 5] Andrews' Agricultural Engineering [3 v 
English.]— Bttdimentary treatise on Agricultural Engineering ; : 
drews, aS. Vol. L BuUdings. YoL IL XwTive PbwersandMachinerv 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBEART. 

nr KUTBTBE^r YOLTJMES. PEICB fob the HINETBBlf 17,95. 

98. [IJ Donaldson* s Cultivated Plants of the Farm ll6mo,'Eng' 
lish.]— The Legumes^ the Grains, and the Esculents, comprising the sdentmc 
description and cultivaited use of wheat, ire. barley, oats, vetches, beans, peas, 
turnips, cabbages, rape, carrots, parsnips, beetroot, and potato. By John Don - 
-" — Idmo, doth, pp, 148, ^«. Price 44 cts. 



[2] How to choose a Milk Cow [16mo, English.) — How to 

choose a good Milk Gow ; or a description of all the marks by which the milk- 
ing quatities of cows may be ascertained. By J. H. Macne. With a supple- 
ment, on the daiiy cattle of Great Britain ; their qualitieb, management and 
p«t>ductive reitults: with hints for selecting. By John Haxton. Dliistrated 
with seven lithographic plates and engravings. 16mo, doth, pp, 18^ 5t.— 
Price 00 cts. 

rS] Johnson* s Dairy and Cow^Keeper [16mo, English.) — 
The modem Dairy and Oow-Keeper. By Outhbert W. Johnson, Esq. F.B..S. 
Illustrated with four sted engravings of cows and bulls. 18mo^ doth, pp» 119 
jrig. Price 00 cts. ' 

[4) WehVs Farmers Guide [16mo, English.]— A treatise 

on the disesses of horses and black cattle ; with a selection of proved prasorip- 
lions, and instructions for the management of breeding mares and cows. By 
James Webb. To which is added, a few practical remarks on the breeding and 
management of sheep. lUmo, cloth, pp, 224^ &«. Price 70 cts. 

(6) Jdhnson^s Farmer*s Dictionary [16mo, Eng.] — Eor 



tbe'diseaaes of animals. By Outhbsrt W. Jomisoir, Esq, FJE.8. lOmo, 
doth, pp. 279,irv- Price «1,05. 

(6^ Christison^sAgrictdtwral Tables [IQmo^'Exkg.'] — New 
tables for computing the weight of cattle by measurement ; the quantity of 
hay in stacks or ricks, round and oblong; the valuing of land; with other 
practical tables, and directions tor using them. B|y Jomr CHaisrisoir. lOmo, 
morocco, pp. 70, rge. Price 40 cts. 

(7) Taylor's Bee-keeper^s Manual (18mo, English) — Or, 
practical mnts on the management and oemplete preservation of the honey. 
By Hbnkt Taylob. Bevised, enlarged, and additionally illustrated. 18mo, 
buff linen, pp. 18^ pt* Moe 00 cts. 

(8) Doyle's Rural Fconomy (24mo, English) — The Eco- 
nomic Library— i. Rural economy fbr cottage ikrmers and gardeners; a trea- 



Bunr of information on oow.feeding, sheep, pigs, poultry, the horse, pony, ass, 
goat, the honqr-bee, Ac. By Mabtut Doylb and others. 2ftno^ buff Unen, 
pp. 8. 808=811, gir^-'" - --- 



By Mabtut Doylb and others. 
44 cts. 



(^) BlacJcloch on Sheep (24mo, English) — ^A treatise on 
sheep ; the best means fbr their improvement, general management, and the 
treatment of their diseases ; with a chapter on wool, and history of the wool f 
trade ; and the management of sheep in Australia, By Ambrose Blacklock. 
Illustrated with eight steel plate*. 24mo. cloth, pp. 230, . Prirc 45 cts. 



(10) Morfi€s Manures (24mo, American)-— Their compo- 
sition, preparalton, and action upon sotis ; with the quantities to bo appttsd i 
being a field cdmpanion to the tenner, rtom the French of standard antho* 
rities,byOuipbeSlMorilt. t4aio^ okyth, pp. 100. M»^ Pr&eeiOota. 

(11) Blights of the Wheat (24mo, E. T. Soc.)--And their 
remedies. By Edward Sidney. London: ftaUgicw Tract Society, Mmob 
doth, pp. IM. FricelOels. 

(12) Martin's Domestic Fowls (24mo, B. T. Soo.)— Our 

domestic fowls. By W, O. L. Martin. London: Beligioas Traft Sodety 
24mo, doth. pp. 108. Price 16 eta. 

(13) Jones' Gardener's Receipt Booh f ISmo, l&iglish) — 
Containing methods fbr destroTing all kinds of vermin and insects injurious 
to the giiraen : with preventatives and cures for dilbrmt disu as es ofnlants 
and directions for the preservation of trees, ftvits. nd ilowsrs. Bj wilUam 
Jones. 18mo, doth, ^p. 98, gs. yriM 88 cts. 

[14] Main's Landscape Gardening [24mo, English] — 
Hints on landscape gardening. By James Main, iuL.S. With numeroos il^ 
lustrations, 84mo, dbth. pp^ 8, OlaOO, iMoc Price 40 cts. 

[15] Taylor^s Farm [24mo, AmericanJ-— The Fanner ; a 

new account of rural toils and produce. By Jeffreysll^ylor. Bevised. Mmo. 
boards,pp.eOk(9>(NOb81), FrieelScts. 

The 

^., , . cUldren. By 

Cuthbert W. Johnson. Bsq., PA.8. lOmo, doth. pp. M, jrig. Price SO ett 

(17) Gardening and Natural History ( English.) — 
Conversation on Gardening and Natural History, pp. iicp. Prfoe 62 cti. 

(18) Fodder's Land Measure (24mo, American.) — ^The 

Farmer^sLand Measurer, or Pocket Companion; showing at one view the 
contents of any piece of land^ftrom dimensions taken bi yards^ with a set of 
useful sgricultural tables. By James Pedder. 2Amo, doth. pp. IH, cm$. 
Price 86 cts. 

[19] Meld and the Ibid [24mo, E. T. Soc.]— Or apopnlar 

exposition of the science of agriculture. By the Bev. Bdwln Sion^, M.A. 
Loudon : Bdigious Tract Society. 24mo. doth. pp. Utt. Priee 16 ets. 



(16) Johnston's Sural Reader (i6mo, English.) 

Bea(j(er; intended to oonvey uaeAil Ihcts, in earty themes Ibr ddli 



SAXTON'S ET7EAL HAND-BOOKS. 



M. XS FIFTSBir T0L17MB8. PBIOS POB THS tIPTSXV $2.70* 

[For bound copy in two yolumea, see No. 59*] 
(1) Bentz aud De BomUe's Agriculture [16mo, English) — 

A book fbr every boy in tlie countiy. Elements of agriculture; for the use of 
primary and seoondary schools. Bv L. Bentz of France, and A. J. Chretien 
oe Boville ; translated and adapted to the im of the rural primary schods of 
the United States of America. By F. O. Skinner. lOmo, paper, pp. 91, cms. 

Price 18 cts. 

_^ Topham^s Chemistry Made Saw (16mo, American) — 

'or the use of agriculturists. 3y the B«v. J. Topham. M. A. lOnuH paper, pp. 
96,c]M. FrieelScts. 

(3) Dana on Manures (l6mo, American^ — ^An essay on 

manures, submitted to the trustees of the Massaqhuaetts Society fbr promot- 
'**'■'' By Bamud L. ~ 



Ing agriculture, fbr their premium. 
00. CMS. Price lS>3ts. 



Dana. lOmo, paper, pp. 



Richardson on the Horse (16mo, American] — ^Horses ; 

eir varietieSibreeding, and management in health and disease, ^y H. IX 
Bichardsou. With illustrations on wood. lOmo, paper, pp. 72, ems. Price 
18 cts. 

(6] MiJhum on the Oow [16mo, American] — Dairy hus- 
bandly and cattle breeding. By M. M. Milbum. Bdtted by Ambrose Ste- 
vens. With illustrations on wood. lOmo, paper, pp. 109, enu. Price 18 cts. 

[6] Richardson on the Hog [16mo, American] — ^His origin 

and varieties, management with a view to profit, and treatment undn* disease { 
also plain directions relative to the most mproved modes of oaring aud pre* 
' ' ' - ^ -*• ■ With iUustrattoas on wood; lOmo, 



serring his flesh. ByH. 
paper, pp. 0^ cfM. Pric 



D. Richardson, 
ice 18 cts. 



(7) Richardson on Fowl and Poultry (16mo, American) — 

i^omestic fbwl and ornamental poultry: their natural history, origin, and 
traatment in health and disease. 3y H. D. Bidiaidson, With illustrations 
on wood, lOmo^ paper, pp. 90, CMS. PrioelOcta. 

(8) Richardson's Bests of the Farm (16mo, American] — 

Being an account of the various depredating animals, birds, and Insects which 
annoy the American ihrmer. With directions tta their destruction. With 
illustrationa on wood, lOmo, paper, pp. 136, cms. Price 18 cts. 

(9) Fhelp's Beo-Ketpers Chart; (16mo, American.) — 

being a brief practical treatise on the instinct, habits and maaacement of the 
honey-bee, in all its various branches. The results of many years practictl 
experience, to render bee-keeping less difficult, and at the same time more 
sure, profitable and pleasant than it has fbrmerlj been. By B. W. Phelps.^ 
lfimo,paper,pp,90.c«i«. Price 18 eta. 

tlO] Richardson's Hive and Honey Bee (16mo, American.) 
he Hive and the honey-bee: with plain directions for obtaining a considera- 
ble annual income from this branch of rural economy. To which is added, an 
account of the diseases of bees, with their remedies. Also remarks as to thdr 
enemies, and the best mode of protectiiig the bees fh)m their attacks. Hy 
H. D. Eiohardson. With illustrations on wood. lOmo, paper, pp, 72, ems.— 
Price 18 ct*. 
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(11) Browne^s Bird Fancier (16mo, American.) — The 
AmericMi bird Itader ; conddered with reftirence to the breeding, rauing, 
feeding, management and peculiarities of ngeand house birds; with remarks 
on thur dis e ases and remedies ; drawn from nuthentio sources and personal 
obaanration. By D. L Browne. Illustrated with engraTinga. ISmOb paper pp. 
107, MU. Price 18 cts, 

(12) R$ienden^8 Kitchen Gardener (16mo, American.) — 
The American Kitchen Gardener: containing the practical directions for the 
culture of Vegetables. Also garden fruits, strawberry, raspberry, gooseberry, 
currants, melons Ac., By T. G. Pesaenden. BfCvisea and adapted to the use 
of ^"'^"'n ^ a practical Gardener. Ifimo, paper, pp, 120, ema. Price 18 cts. 

(IZ) Every Lady her own FloioerGgrden. [16mo, Ameri- 

oan)~Addrea8ed to the industrious and economical, containing simple and 
, practical directions for cultivating plants and flowers in the orden and in 
rooms. By Louisa Johnson. Revised and adapted to the use ox American La- 
dies, lemob paper, pp. no, ciM. Price 18 cts. 

(14) The American Base Culturist [16mo, American.) — 
being a practical treatise on the propagation, cultivation and management of, 
the fiose in all seasons ; with a list of choice and improved varieties, adapted 
to the climate of the United States ; To which are added, ftiU directions for 

. fhe treatment of the DahUa. Illustrated }aj Engravings. 18mo, paper, pp, 
«6» em$. Price 18 cts. 

(15) WiUon^i Lecture on Flax [16mo, American.]7-Tt8 
Treatment Agricultural and technical. Delivered before the New Tort State 
Agricultural Society, at the annual fiiir held at Saratoga, on the 20th, 21st, 22d 
and SSd, of September 1868. By John Wilson. l6mo, paper, pp, Iffi, emi.— 
PrioelScts. 



EOUTLEDGE'S BOOKS POE THE COUNTET. 



EICHAEDSON'S EUEAL HAND-BOOKS. 

95. 19 THIBTXEir TOLTJHBS. PBICB FOB THIS THIBTEEK (2,60. 

ri] MuTphy*8 Ayricultural Instructor [16mo, English.] — 
Or Toimg nrmers* Olaas-book ; being an attempt to indicate the connection of 
adence with practice in Agriculture. Adapted to the use of Schools and for 
frivate Instruction. Rewritten and greatW enlarged and improved. By 
Xdmund Murphy, A.B. 16mo, paper, pp, 96, /iN^.iotoc. Price 20 cts. 

[2] Donaldson's Soil and Manures [16mo, Endisb.] — 



Tbe Improvement of Land, and the Botation of Crdna. By John 

Bevised. 16mo, paper, pp. 130, (SeeNa [2*] of the Seriea) v>§oe. Price 



Mots. 



Em< 

ifitsand 



rSJ Donald^s Land Drainage [16mo, EDglisb.J — ^! 

nalnnait, Irrigation: their practical application, coat, probable Profit 
the proper season for such undertaking. By James Donald. Revised by the 
aotbor- lemo, paper, pp, 16(^ wfoc. Price 20 cts^ 

r4] WXbum^s Biehardson's Horses [16mo, English.] — 

Tkus Horse : its Tarieties, breeding and management, by H. B. Richardson.— 
Revised and enlarced by M. H. lulbum. With illustrations on wood, by W. 
Oldham and Hanuon Weir. 16mo, paper, pp, 4^ 188^142. Price 20 cts. 

[5] Milbum on the Cow, [IBmo, English.] — Dairy Hus- 
buidnr and Cattle breeding. By M. M. Hllbum. with illuatrations by Har- 
risonweir. 16mo. paper, pp, 146, <moc. Price 20 cts. 

[6] Milhum^s Sheep and Shepherding ; f 16mo, English.] 
— Bmbradng the history, varieties, reanng, feeding, and general management 
of sheep ; and including Australian sheep-t'arming, the Spanish and Saxon me- 
rinosb ke.. By M. M. Milbum. 18mo^ W^t PPi 124^ w$oe. Price 20 cts. 

[7] Richardson^ s Domestic Pigs : [16mo, English.] — Their 
orinn and varieties, management with a view to profit, and geuenu treatment 
in nealth and disease, with Plain directions for curing and preserving their 
fleah, by H D. Richardson. With illustrations on wood, by w. Oldham, and 
Vm. Harrison Weir. Much enlarged. 16mo> paper, pp, 6, 148^^154^ iotoe.— 
Price to oto. 

[8] ^Richardson on the Dog* [IBmo, English.] — Its origin 

i^araral Histoiy, and varieties, with directions for Its general management, 
and simple instructions as to its treatment under disesses. By H. I). Bich- 
ardson. lemo, paper, pp, 133. w8oe. Price 20 cts. 

(0) Richardson's Fowl and Poultry (16mo, English.]— 
Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry; their natural history, origin, and 
treatment in health and disease, bj H. P. Richardson. Revised. lOmo. paper, 
pp, lA4b «0toc. PriceaOcts. 

[10] Richardson's Pests of the Farm (16mo, English.)— 
A manual of plain directions for the extirpation of every description of vermin 
and insects destructive to vegetation : by H. D. Bicnardson. Revised snd 
mndh enUuged, hj M. M. Milbum. With numerous illustrations on wood.— 
ISmo, paper, pp, 148, wsoc. Price 20 cts. 

(11) Richardson's Sive and Soney Bee [16mo, English] 
The Hive snd the Honey-bee : with an account of the diseases of the insect 
with their remedies ; by H. D, Richardson. Much enlarged ; by I* 0. West- 
wood. Bsq. F.C.S. 16mo, paper, pp, 122, lesoc Price 20 cts. 

fl2] Crlenny's Flower Garden; [16mo, English.] — Its 

nmoit, cultivation, snd general management. Abridged and corrected 

be larger work, and much new matter added ; by George Glenny, F.HJ3. 
Iftmo, paper, pp, IH wsoe. Price 20 cts. 

[18] Rural Architecture [16mo, English] — A series of 
designs fbr rural and of other dweUings, from the cottage to the small vill* and 
Ikrm house, with outbuildings. The ground plans, elevations, and specifica- 
tions. By James Sanderso n . Illustrated. 16mo, paper, pp. 103. imoc. Price 
20 cts. 

* See Also -Zoolaar No'. 7o] 
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96. IS EIGHT YOLUMBS. PRICE POR THE EIGHT $1,75. 

[1] Youatt on the Horse (16mo, Englbh^ — Its history. 

management, and treatment. By William Youatt. &printed, with additional 
fromKnight^s ''Store of Knowledge." With iUu^ttrations, lOmo, paper* pfki 
Mi^gre, Frioe22cta. 

21 Martin's History of Oattle (16mo, English;— Thei< 

iistory and various breeds. To which is added. The Dairy. By W. C . I4 
Martin. With illustrations, 16mo, paper, pp. 136, ^re. Price 22 cts. 

[3] Martin's Management of Cattle [16mo, EnglishJ— • 

Cattle, their management, treatment, and diseases. By W. C. £. Msu'tini 
With illustrations, l6mo, paper, pp. 272, gre. Price 22 eta. ^ 

[4] Martin on Sheep (16mo, English)— Our domo»ti« 

breeds, and their treatment. By W. C L. Martin. With illustrations, ICmo 
paper, pp. 168, gre. Price 22 cts. 

f6] Martin on the Pig (16mo, English)— Its general ma* 

nagement and treatment. By W. C. L. Martin. With illustrations. 18ai*| 
doih, pp. 106, grc^ Price 22 cts. 

[6] Martin's Poultry Yard [16mo, English] — Compria-' 
ug the management of all iinds of fowls (including the Coonin China). Bf 
W. 0. L Martin. With Ulustrations. USmo, paper, pp. 9, 144»15S» gre^ 
Price 22 cts. 

[7] Wood on Bees [16mo, English] — Their habits, man* ' 
agement, and treatment. By the Rev. J. Q. Wood. With illustrations, iemo» 1 
paper, pp. 114^ gre. Price 22 cts. | 

[8] Bham's Farm Dictionary [16mo, English] — A die* 
tlonary of the thtm : by the late Rev. W\ L. Rham. Revised and adapted to' 
the present time, by W. J. U. Raynbird. 16mo, paper, pp. gre. Friot 

22 cts. 



MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON 
AGRICULTUEE. 



07. 



the science and application of manures, with an appendix : by the Rev. ▲. 
^ .w . .... prioeHcts. 



PRICX POR THIS SERIES OP TWEKTT-SIX $9,80. 

(1) Squarry's Agricultural Chemistry (8vo, English)— A 
popular treatise on agricultural chemistry, intended for the use of practiflal 
nrmers. 9y Charles Squarry. 8vo, cloth, pp, 4, 156^160, >ri^. Price 85 eta. 

(2) Detnan on Flax Industry (Sro, English) — Its import- 
ance and progress; also its cultivation and management, and instructions in 
the various Belgian methods of growing and preoaring it for market : witl& 
extracts fh>m the annual report of the Royal Irinh Plax Society, and a word 
on Chevalier Claussen's invention of cottonizing flax: by E. P. Deman. Svo^ 
doth, pp. 11, 178=^189, (Sec No [84] of this Series.) jrig. Price 85 eta. 

(8) Hutt's Agricultural Prosperity (8vo, English.) — Key 

to agricultural prosperity, state and prospects of British agriculture. Being a 
compendium 01 the evidence givon before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, appointed in 1836, to inquire into agricultural distress, with a ftw in- 
troductory observations. Ry William Hutt, Esq., M.P; 8vo, paper, pp. M7. 
Jrig, Price 45 cts. 

{ThefbUowing are PampMete.) 

(4) HuxtaUe on Manures [8vo, English] — ^A lecture on 
the science and application of nuinures, '^ 

Huxtable^ A.l£. 8vo, paper, pp. 3Ajrig, 

(6) Johnson's Manures by DriV [8vo, English) — On red* 

' dering manures more portable and applicable by the drill: \xj Cuthbert W. 
Johnson, Esq, 8vo^ paper, pp. iA,jrig. Price 38 cts, 

(6) Bone Manure (8vo, English) — ^Eeport of the Commit* 
tee of the Doncaster Agricultuial Association on the advantages of bone as a 
manure. 8vo, paper, pp. 88, jrig. Price 33 cts. 

(7) Johnson on Gypsum pSvo, English] — As a fertiliser. 
By Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq , F.R S. 8vo. paper, pp. 61, jrig. Price 33 <i8a. 

(8) Johnson on Saltpetre (8ro, English) — ^And nitrate ot 
soda as a fertiliser. Bj Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq. 8vo, p^wr, pp. 51, yrv* 
Price S3 cts. 

(9) Johnson on Guano [Svo, English] — ^As a fertilizer. Bf 

Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., P.R.S. Svo, pape^, pp. 44,ir^. Price 25 ots. 

[10] Ghtano (Svo, English) — Peruvian and Boliviaa 
guano; its nature, properties and results. 8vo^ paper, pp. 06, jrig. Prioa 
17 cts. 

(11) Mangel Wurzel [8vo, English]— Eeport of the com- 
mittee of the l)oncaster Agricultural Association on the advantages of man«L 
wunel as a fallow crop. Pounded on returns received in answer to tarn 
queries issued by the committee. Svo. paper, pp. 18, jrig. Price 9 cts. 

[12] Beeve on the Beet Root [Svo, English] — Practical ob- 
servations on the culture of the beet root. By James Reeve. Svo, paper, pp. 
16jrig. Price 17 oU. 

[13] The Tmnip Fly [Svo, English]— Eeport of the com- 
mittee of the Doncaster Agricultural Association on the turnip fly, and Uko 
means of its prevention. Founded on returns received to the ciuestioiui of the 
committee, from one hundred and two correspondents in ditfereut parts at 
Bncbnd and Scotland. 8vo,paper,pp.7,68«>^irt>. Price 42 ota 
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14] JDavis^ EsMffs [8vo, English]— Farming essays. By 

Hewitt Davis. 8vo, paper, pp. 8. 107=115, jr%g. Price 45 cts. 

[15] Protective Duties and Agriculture (8vo, English) — 
An attempt to entimate the ("fTects of protective duties on the profits of agri- 
culture. jBy John Morton, FG.S, and Joshua Trimmer, F.G.S. 8vo, paper, 
92. jn^. Price 83 ct»> 

(16) Trimmer on the Improvement of Land (8vo, English.) 
—As an investment for capital. By Joshua Trimmer, F.G.S., 8vo, paper, pp. 
82,irv. Price 17 cts. 

[17] Johnson #» Depth of Soils (Svo, English)— On in- 

creasing the depth of soils. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, £sq.. Svo, paper, pp. 
l^jrig. Price ti cts. 

[18] Greg's Wet Lands (Svo, English.)— A system for 
fnansifng heavy and wet lands without summer fkllows, under which a con* 
siderable farm in Herefordshire ia kept perfectly clean, and made productive. 
By Thomaa Greg. Illustrated by two foldin/r plates. With an appendix 
pointing out how the iaflmt turnip may be protected from insects by a critical 
application of lime, Svo, paper, pp. 46. Also Or9en. on J>raining Wet and 
Cold Lands With a plate of a plough. Svo, paper, pp. 49, >r^. Price of 
either pamphlet 68 cts. 

[19] Berry on ^kort Boms [Svo, English.] — ^Improyed 

Short Horns, and their pretensions stated ; being an account of the oSebrated 
breed of cattle, derived from authentic source 4. To which is added, an inquiry 
•s to their value for general purposes placed in competition with the imporved 
Harefords. 3y the Bev. Henry Berry, Svo, paper, pp. 81, if*^. Price 50 cts^ 

[20] Trimmer on Wool dnd Sheep H%sbandry (Svo, 
Bnglisiv.^— Practical observations on the improvement of British fine wool, 
and the national advantages of the arable svstem of sheep Husbandry. By 
Joshua Kirby Trimmer, 8vo. p^per, pp. SQ^jriff. Price 50 cts. 

, (21) Johnson* s Calendar [12 mo, English] — A calendar for 
Young Farmers. By Cuthbert W. Johnson* Bsq., FJL.S. 24mo, paper, pp. 88, 
Jriff. Price 17 cts. 

(22) Cottojfe Gardening [16mo, English.] — A Catechism of 

Cottage Gardening, in which the mo«t useftil cnliiuuy plants in rultivation 
«re enumerated; and the easiest methods of management and culture are 
familiarly described. Intended for the use of village schools and cottagers. 
By an Old Practitioner, 16mo, paper, pp. 9, 64»73, jrig. Price 26 cts. 

p3] Liebig's Letters on Chemistry [24mo, American.] — 

Familiar Letters on Chemistiy, and its relation to Commerce, Physiology, and 
Agriculture. By Justus Liebig. M. D., LL.D ,F.B.S. Bdited by John Gudnar 
M. D., 24mo, paper, pp. 180, doc. Price 10 cts. 

[24] Claussen's Tlax Movement [l2mo, American.] — The 

Flax Movement ; its natiuid importance and advantaces^ with directions for 
the preparation of Flax» Cotton, and the cultivation of Flax. By the Chevalier 
Clausseu. 12mo, paper,' pp. 46»iio. Price 10 cts. 

(25) Railways and Agriculture (Svo, English) — On the 
advantages of radways to agriculture. Svo, paper, pp. jrig. Price 17 ots. 

[26] Salt in Agriculture (Svo, EnglisliO — On the usea of 
telt for Agriottltunl Purposes. Svo, doth, pp. jiv* Prioe 85 cti. 
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BOOKS POE PROFESSIOl^AL EEFEBENCB. 
Colman's Agriculture [2 vols. Svo, English.] — European 

Agriculture and Rural Economy, from peroonal observation in England. Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, Helgium, Holland, and other European Countries. 
By Henry Colman. With numerous plates and engravings. In two volumes, 
cloth, pp. 4B2, 698=1000, w^c Price |S,40. 

99. Morton's Ofclop^edia of Agriculture, [Svo, English.] — 

Practical and Scientific ; in which the theory, the art, and the business of 
farming, are thoroughly and practically treated, by upwards of ftftv of the 
most eminent, practical, and scientific men of the day. Edited bT John C. 
Morton. With thirty-one illustrative plates ^graved on steel, besides nume- 
rous wood cuts. Vol I. Svo, cloth, double columns, pp. 44, 1022^1066, hs. 
Pxi06 per volume pjta. One volume only is issued. 

100. Knight's Farmers^ Library (2 vols, Eoyal Svo, English.) 

—Anunal Economy— Vol I. The Ox: By W. C. L. Martin. The Horse: hgr 
William Youatt ; with a treatise on draught. Vol. II. The Sheep, by W. C, 
L. Martui. The Dog : by WUliam Youatt. The Hog : by W, C L. Martin. 
Poultiy: by W.CL. Martin. Bees. Edited by Charles Knight. With coloured 
plates and numerous illustrations, Svo, doth, double columns, pp, 686, 18, 
eM^20,«ia67,(y««:.)««5c. PriceSlTO. -««-. fk. 

101. Thaef^s Agriculture [2 vols. English.]— The Principles 
of Asriculture. By Albert D. Thaer. Translated by vniliam Shan, Esq., and 
CntUbert W. Johnson, Eso, FJl.S. In two volumes, Svo, cloth, pp. S4, 686, 
840«1400.irv. Price HsJ^ .fk «, . 

102. Stephens Sf Morton's Farmers' Guide [2 vols, Svo, Ameri- 

can.T— The Farmer's Guide to Sdentiflo and Practical Agriculture. Oetail- 
ixiS «be labors of the fiurmer, in all their variety, and adspting them to the 
seasons of the year as they successively occur. Being the Book oS the Tarm, . 
entirely written and revised. By Henry Stephens. F . Ja.S.E.. assisted by John 
A. Morton, M. D. In two volumes. With numerous steel plates and other 
mustrations, Svo, doth, double cdlumns. pp. U, 674^ 40, 12, 804»1646. he. 
• Price H80. 

108. Emerson's Johnson's Encychpcedda [Svo, American.]— The 

Farmer's and Planter's Encydopedia dfRund AfiUrs; embracing aU the 
most recent discoveries in agriculture and chemistry. Adapted to the com- 
prehension of unscientific readers. Illustrated by numerous engraved plates 
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104. Blake's Ihrmer's Cyclopedia [12mo, Amcncan.]— A 

Family Text-Book for the Country ; or. The Farmer at Home : bdng a qrdo. 
pwdiaofthe more important topics in Modern Agrioultiune. and in natural 
histoiy and domestic economy, adapted to^ rural life. With 



Bv the Rev. John L. ] 



« limo, doth, pp. 4176. cms. 



..„ illustratioiia. 
Price 90 oti. 



105. McMahon's American Gardener's Cbfoniflr,— (Svo, Am.)— 

Adapted to the climate and ssasons of the United States ud Canada gmt^- 
ing a complete account of all the works neoessarv to be done in the kitdMa* 
nSden. fhut-garden, orchard, vineyard, nursery. pleMure-proimd, flower^ar. 
den, green-house, hot-house, and forcing-frames, for eveiy month In the 
year ; with ample practical directions for performing the same, also the mv^ 
mental planting_of pleasure grounds, in the ancient and modern styles the 
cultivation ofThorn quicks and Sher plants suiUble tor Uve hedges. Jta 
which are annexed. oatalOKues of kitchen gwrden plants *ndherbs i arooiatto 
pot and sweet herbs; medidnal pUnts; and the mort important grassM. Ae^ 
Used in rural economy, with the soil best adapted to their cultivation \ tog^er 
^ a copious index/ By Bernard MoMahon. Svo, doth pp. 613^ ^0. PriM 

106. Plant's Gardeners' Pw^tonary— (Post, Svo, English.)— The 

new Gardeners' Dictionary of Flowers, Fruits, vegetables, trees, and s hrtibsj 
their cultivation made plain and ea«y to^ the Mn^tu* ■>»» S(R*™CL£?'2I? 
and scientific information to the practical man. By Br W. Plant Post 8vo 
pp.^«. Price 76 cents. 

107. Johnson's Dictionary of Gorefowtw,— (12mo. Amerieaa.) 

-A Dictionary of Modem Gardening. By Gwrne William J<*n5S?*£S- 
With one hundred and eighty wood cuts. Edited, with numerous addMooa- 
B^ David Landreth. 12mo. doth, pp. 686. Ift. Price 00 oents, 

108. Mwood's Grain JhhUis,—(l2mo. American.)— Showing 

the value of budiels and poimds of difTerent kinds of grain oalcnlated in 
fedcnd money : so arranged as to exhibit upon a single page, the value at a 
given price from ten cents to two dollars per bushel, of any quantity from one 
Bound to ten thousand bushels : with other convenient and usefrd tables con- 
nected with produce transactions. Bj James 8. Elwood. ISmo. dotfa. pp. 
8H heb. Price 80 cents. 

109. The Agriculturist's Calculator, (ISmo. English.)- A aeriea 
of tables for the use of all engag^ in Agriculture or the management of 
Landed Property. 18mo. doth, pp. 67% ftt. Price (1,80, 

110. Smith on Forest 2Vdw,— ( English. V-A treatise on 
the management and cultivation of Forest Trees. By Jdm Smith, doth. pp. 

is. Price 60 oents. 

111. Darlington's Agricultural Botany, — (12mo. American.)— 

An enumeration and description of useftd plants and weeds, which mtnlt thn 
the notice, or require the attention of American Agriculturiato. By WUUan 
Darlington, MD. Umo. doth, pp. 58. f70»8S8. Jwm, ip. Prioe 90 ceota. 

112. Dickson on -Fto,— (12mo. English J— The improved mode 
in the cultivation and management of Flax. By J. H. Diduon. ISmo.doUi 
pp 848, ff$. Price 86 cents, 

MODERN LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH PEOSE LITERATXJER 

{CkmHmted/)rom the Jowmal qf JSdneation for Angnst, 1868, po^v 110.) 

Mill's Literature of Great Britain (2 vols. Svo, American.) 

—The Literature and the Literary Men of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Abraham Mills, A.M. In two volumes. Svo, dothj;)p. 576, 688«im Ao. Fnoe 

ia.7|. 

Craik's lAterature and Leaming.^dn 8 vols, 18mo. Eng- 
fflish.)— History of Literature and Learning in Enghuid,frt>m theearUatt 
times to the present day \ with spedmens of the prindpal writers. By G. L. 
~ ' ' ^' In six vdumes or six volumes in three. (Knight* s Series.^ laniD. 



170, 
171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 
176. 

176, 
177. 

178. 



Craik,A.Mc 

pp. 268, 268 228, 228, 266, 216=14Mb gex. 



Price ^,86- 



D'lsraeli^s Curiosities of Literature,— {Svo. American.) — 

And the Literair Character Illustrated. By J. C. g'IfraelL Bsyi., D p.L, J. 
8.A. With Cunosities of American Literature, by Buftxs W. Gnswold. Own- 
plete in one volume. Svo. doth, double cdumns, pp. M^ 6S«600 to. PriM 
$1,76 cents. 

D'Israeli's Amenities of Literature,— [2 vols. 12mo. 
American.]— Consisting of sketches and chariwtera of English literature. By 
J. lyisraeU, D.CX.F.SX In two volumes. 12mo. doth, pp. 8, 408^ 461^74 
ft6. Price $1,20. 

Sandford^s XtftfTd/furtf,— [16mo. English.]— On the Bise 

and Progress of literature. By Sir Daaid K. Bandford, D.C.L. lOmOkOlotli. 
pp.^lfl8«l»7.6». Prioe 60 cents. 

Spalding's English Lit^atttre,—[12mo^ English and 
American.l-The Histoiy of English Literature ; with ai^oatline of the origia 
and jcrowth of the English Language : illustraied ter extracts- For the luecr 
S^oolsaiid of private studentsTt^r WUliam Spalding, A-M. ISmo. doth, 
pp. 414, ob. doc. Price of either edition 76 cents. 

Tuckerman's Characteristics of Literature [2 vols. Ameri- 
can 1— Illustrated by the Genius of Distinguished Men. Bv Elexury T. Tucker- 
Y P^ Two Series in two volumes. 12mo. doth, pp. 208, linb. Prioe 11.20. 

Ibstev's European Idterature, — f^^mo. English.]— A 
Hand Book of Modem European Literature. For the use of schools andpri- 
wteflunilies. By Mrs. Foster. lOmc doth, pp. «. 684=640, (te) M- Woe 
$1.25. 

Sacon,—[lSmo. English.]— His writings and his Philo- 
sophy. In three volumes or three volumes in one. <Knighf8 Series.) 19 mo 
Cloth. PP S20, 28*1 264*718, flrcx. Price 68 cents. 
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179. Baeon'$ JE8Say$^ I^avum Oryanum^ etc^ — [2 toIs. 12ino. 

Price for the two Tolumes $1.70. Ai follows. 

(1) The Moral and Historical Works of Lord Bacon, includiur his essays, 
apophthegms, wisdom of the ancients, new atlantis, and life of Heniy the 
Seventh. With an introdnotoiy dissertation, and notes, critical, exphmatory, 
and historical. By Joseph Bevey.H.A. with a portrait of Lord Bacon. ISmo. 
doth, pp. 40, 60#sM4k ^fr- Price 70 cents. 

(2) The Physical and Metaphysical Works of Lord Bacon, including his 
Sgnity and advancement Of learmng. In nine hooks ; and hisNovum Orgauum ; 
or preecpts for the interpretation of Nature. By Joe^ Devey, M.A. 12mo. 
cloth, PP- M7* M< Price $LO0. 

180. BacofCs Essay and AdvMioemmt of Learning [2 toIb., 16 

mo, English)— Price fbr the two, 62 cts, as follows }— 

(1) £a9aitt. The essays or oounsel8,ciTil and moral, with a tahle of the col- 
oii of good and evil. By Prands Bacon, Viscount of St. Albans. Revised 
from the early copies^ with the references now first supplied, and a few notes ; 



i^TtkomasMark^, MJL. lOmo, cloth, i>p. 150, iirp. Price 30 cts. 

SI) 4doameem^i qf Learning. The two books of Prancis Baoon ; of the pro- 
oience and advancement of learning, divine and human. Revised fyom the 
early copies, with the references supplied, a few notes, and an index, by Thos. 
Markby, MA. lOmo, cloth, pp. 222, iirp. Price 32 cts. 

181. MUon's Prose Works (5 vola., 12mo, Bnglisli)— Vol. I., 

oontahiing a defence of the people of England ; the second defence of the 
neople^Tfengland : eikonoclastes. With a prefluje, preliminaiy remarks, and 
not^. by J- A. Rt. John. Volume II., containing the tenure of kings and ma- 
sistraites ■ areopsgita ; tracts on the commonwealth i observations on Ormond's 
Beace • letters of state, Ac ; brief notes on Dr. Griffith's sermon ; on reforma- 
tionin EngUnd ; of prelatical episcopacy ; the reason of church government 
urxed sgunst prelacy ; of true religion, heresy, schism, toleration of civil 
jwwer hi ecclesiastical causes : with a preftu;e, preliminary remarks, and notes 
to J. A. St. John. Volume III., containing the likeliest means to remove 
hirclinn out of the church ; animsdversions upon the remonstrants' defence 
against Smectymnns ; apolonr for Smectymnus ; the doctrine and disdpline 
of divorce : the judgment of Martin Bucer concerning divorce : tetrachordon ; 
"--"'— a declaration for the election of John 
( witii a preface, preliminary remarks, 
ne IV., containing the first book of a 
xi flrom the Holy Scriptures alone trans- 
Sumner, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wtnches- 
b v.. containing the second book of a 
pilea flrom the Holy Scriptures alone, 
•les R Sumner. D.D., Bishop of Win- 
i history of Moscovia; accidence com- 
ic five volumes. l2mo, cloth, pp. 40, 466, 
18,60. 

182. Pope's Complete Works [4 vols. 12mo, English.]— The 

Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited by Robert Carmthers. Illus- 
trated by portraits and original desisns. In four volumes. 12mo, doth, pp. 
8*7, 2W, 302. 314=1289, nc. Price |230. 

183* Cbtoper's Complete Works [8 vols. 12mo, English.]— The 
Complete Works onvilliain Cowper, edited by Robert Southey, LL.I>, com- 
miring his poems, correspondence, and translations, with a memoir of ihe 
wuthor. Illustrated with fifty fine engravings on steri after designs by 
Harv«y. In eight volumes. 12mo, doth, pp. hgb. Price ^6,60. 

184. Blackie*s Goldsmith's Works [2 vols., English]— The 

miscellaneous works of Oliver Goldsmith, comprising citizen of the world, 
vicar of Wakefield, poetical works, comedies, miscellaneous essi^ Ac With 
an essay on his life and writings. By Alexander Whitelaw. With tldrty- 
seven exanisite engravixws on wood, by Branston, Orrin Smith, and W. Lin- 
ton, ftoin derignsby W. Harvey and W. B. Scott. In two volumes, doth, pp. 
6s. Pricel»,40. 

186. Bokn's OoldsmitVs Works [4 vols., 16mo, EnelisV]— The 

works of Oliver Goldsmith, with a life and notes. In ftmr volumes, with en- 
araved titles and plates by Southard and Cruikshank. 16mo, cloth, pp. 826, 
Il9. 10, 841. 6, 840=1346,*^. Price $2,75. 

186. Nelson's Goldsmith (1 vol., 8vo, English]— The miscella- 

neons works of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., comprising the vicar of Wakefield, the 
dtiaen of the worid. poetical work^ Ac With an account of his life and writ- 
ings. Complete in one volume ; with portraits, Ac. 8vo, cloth, pp. 466, double 
ooItimn8,ffM. FriceOScts. 

187. Sir Walter Scott's Works [6 vols., 8vo, American]— The 

complete works of Sir Walter Scott •, with a biopaphy and his last additions 
and illustrations. In five volumes, including his poetical wprks. 8vo, cloth, 
averaging 650 pages each=328D, oA. to innm. Price ^,60. 

188. Chambers' Bums' Life and Works [4 vols., 12mo, Eng- 

lish1— The life and works of Bobert Burns. Edited by Robert Chambers. 
Intour volumes, 12mo, cloth, pp 850, 817, 817, 836=1320, wrch. Price 82,70. 

189. Chambers' Bums' Life and Works (4 vols., American]— 

' The life and works of Bobert Bums. Edited by Bobert Chambers. In four 
vSun»s.l«mo, pp.880, 827, 817. 386=1320, W. Price $2.40. 

190. Robertson's Life and Works (2 vols., 8vo, English)— The 

historical and other works of the Rev. William Robertson, D.p. ; comprising 
the history of Charles V.-disquisition on sncient Indiar-tho hwtory of Ame- 
ricar-the history of Scotland, Ac. To which is prefixed an sccount of the life 
and writings of the author. By Professor Dugald Stewsrt, The whole oom- 
nlete in two volumes, with copious index. 8vo, cloth, double cohmms, pp. 
Eovi, 458, 119, xvi, 887, 848=1414, <ns. Price 8!i,60. 

191. Coleridge's Works (7 vols., 12mo, American)— The com- 

nlpte works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; with an introductory jessay upon his 
SSosophiaa and theological opinions. Edited by Professor Sledd. Inlfeven 
volumee. Vol. I.— aids, to reflection; statwmanj^mwm Vol. II.— the 



jn; siacesmans manual, voi. ii.— ine 

frtOTd^mlscelVaneous. Il'l.-biographia iitemria.^^ IV.— Shakspeare and other 
dramatists. V.— literary remaUis. VI. 



tfrnunfttiBti v.— nierary reuiwus. t *.— table talk. VII.— poetical and dra- 
S^^ks. ito^dSb, pp. 484. Wl, 751, 488, 828, 628, 702«4127. hb. Price 
$5.60. 



192. Addison's Works (5 vols., 12ino, American) — The works 

of Joseph Addison; including the whole contents of Bishop Hurd's edition, 
with letters and other pieces not found in any previous collecUon; and Mao- 
aulay's essay on his life and works. Edited, with critical and explanatory 
notes, by Gtorge Washington Greene. With portrait. In five volumes, IS 
mo. average 500 pages each, (gpp) ^ ^* ^<^ |5>75. 

198. Addison's Works (4 vols, 8vo, English)— The works of 

Joseph Addison ; with the notes of Bishop Hurd. In four volumes, with por- 
trait and engravings on steeL In four volumes, poet 8vo, pp. hgb. Pxioe 
12.80. 

194. Barhauld's Selections from " Spectator," Sfc. [2 vols. 

12mo, Bnglish-VSelections flrom the "Spectator," -Tatler" ** Guardian,- 
and '^Freeholder." With portraits of Addison and Steele. In two voluxiifli^ 
12mo, cloth, pp. 416, 442 858, A^A. Price |1,40. 

195. Saditt's Works [6 vols., American] — The miscellaneoua 

works of WUliam Haalitt. In five volumes, 12mo, pp. 8, 208, 218, 229, 266» 269 
sll82,Ac&. Price HOO. 

196. Larnb's W<yrks (2 vols., 12ino, American) — The works of 

Charles Lamb, to which are prefixed his letters and a skctoh of his lifis. ^y 
the late Thomas Noon TaUburd, In two vofaunes, 12mOk doth, pp. 450, 
479=988, hb. Price |1,60. 

197. PLazlitt and Lamb [2 vols., English and American) — Price 
for the two volumes, 11,20, as follows ^- 

(1) HaeUte. Men and mannera : sketches and essays by William Haaditt. 16 
mo, doth, pp. 818, ne. Price 40 cts. 

(2) Lamb. The essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 12mQ,oloth, ppi 861, gpp- 

Prioe80cts. * 

198. JSunt's Works [5 vols., American) — Price for the five 

^including [No. 5] which is No. 14 ** Modem Literature" in the old cataloigae 
page 21.) 98,60, as ft)llowB^- 

0) Stories flrom Italian Poets ; being a summsry in prose of the poems of 
Danto, Pulci, Briardo, Ariosto, and lasso ; with comments thronghoiit, ooe»- 
sional passages versified, and critical notices of the lives and gcnins of the 
authors. By Leigh Hunt. Complete in one volume, 12mo, cloth, pp. 16» 564 

580, gpp. Price fl.OO. 
(2. 8) Men, women, and books; a selection of sketohes, essays, and critical 
memoirs, from his uncollected prose writings. By Leigh Himt. In two toI* 
umes, 12mo, cloth, pp. 279. 296^506, hb. lYice 11,20. 

(4) Imagination and fkn^ ; or selections ft^m the Enfdish poets, fflastratira 
of those first requisites of thdr art ; with markings of the best passages, cri- 
tical notices of the writers, and an essay in answer to the question ''What is 
poetry?" By Ldgh Hunt. Complete in two volumes, 12mo, cloth, pp. 10^ 
255=r265,p9»p. i4fice50cts. 

(5) Esssys and mikellanies [No. 14, '* Modem Literature,** old catalogael. ^y 
lidgh Hunt Thr^ parts complete in one volume^ 12mo, cloth, pp. S, 287, 2SS 
a601,aA. Price 90 cts. 

199. Sydney Smith's Works (8 vols., 12ino, American^ — ^Tho 
works ofthe Bev. Sydney Smith. In three vdumes, 12mOk cloth, pp. 400, 400, 
878=1178, Ac6. Pnoe 18,75. 

200. Poster's Essays (2 vols., 12mo, American)— Price $1,20. 

Q) Popular ignorance. An esssy on the evils of popular ignorance* fiy John 
Foster. Bevised and enlarged. l2mo, doth, pp. 800. rcb. ftice 60 cts. 
(2) Decision of character. Esssys in a series of letters. By John Foster* 
12mo, doth, pp. 862, rc6. Price 00 cts. 

201. HaUam's Essays [fcp. 8vo, Enfflisb] — ^Literary esaavs and 

characters selected for popular reading from the author's large work on the 
" Introduction to the literaiy history of Europe durimr the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries." Foolscap, 8vo, doth, pp. 165, jm. Price 
62 cts. 

201^. Materials for Thinkina [12mo, English.]— Extracted from 
the Works of the learned of siu ages. 12mo, doth, pp, 463, dc. Price 66 eta. 

202. Ekight's Half Hours [4 or 2 vols. 8vo, En^h]— BMf 

hours with the best authors. SditM by Charles Sjiight. With numerous 
portraits. lu four or two volumes, 8vo» cloth, pp. 812 x 4=1248, gre gex. Piioe 

208. Southey' s Common Place'Book[2 vols. American.)— Edited 

by his son-in-law, the Bev. John Wood Warter, B.D. 8vo, doth, pp^ 416» 471 
=i87,W. Price 62.00. 

I 

204. Great Truths by Great Authors (8vo, American.)— A Dic- 
tionary of aids to Eefiection, quotations of maxims, metaphors, counscJs^ cau- 
tions, aphorisms, proverbs, etc., fh)m writers of all sges, and both Hemie- 
pheres, 8vo, doth, pp, 574, tgc. Price |1,37. 

204^. Treasured Thoughts [12mo, American.] — ^From favourite 

Authors. Collected and arranged by Caroline Mi^, 12mo, doth, pp, 886^ Umb 
Price 80 cts. 

205. Friends in Council [2 vols, 16mo, American.) — ^A series of 

Readings and discourses ttiereon. In two volumes, Ee-printed finom the last 
netr English Edition. 16mo, doth, pp, 8, 291, 6, 271=576, jme. Price |l,aOi 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBBAJBT. 

206. IIX THIETEEK VOLUMES. FBICB FOB THE THIBTEBK $8,24. 

(1) Scon's Beauties [1 vol. 12mo, English.]— Beauties 

of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., Being selections fh>m his writings and life, com* 
prising historical, descriptive, and moral pieces, lyrical, and miscdlaneoos 
poetry, with two engravings on steel. 12nio, dotn, pp. 372^ aob. Price ^filL 
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1854.] 



FOR UPPER CANADA- 



3? 



[2] Spectator TlSmo, American. |— The Spectator; be 

the principal relifrious. moral, humorous, satirical, and critical Essi^, In 



J pi 



publication. 
801, to. Price 



!52 



Rev. F. Prevost, and P. W. Blagdon, Esq., 
cts. 



being 

.8, In that 

18mo, cloth, pp, 



on 

, M. Moir. the Delta of 
Price 90 eta. 



(3) Be Coverly [12mo, American.]— Sir Boger Be Cov- 

erly- By the Spectator, with a frontispiece. 12ino, doth, pp, 28S, vdtc.— 
Price SS'cts. 

[4) Harvey's (12mo, American.)— Meditations and con- 
templations. By James Harvey. A.M. To which is preftuwd, the Life of the 
Author. 12mo, cloth, pp, 400, psc. Price 60 eta. 

[5] MitforiPs (12mo, American.]— Recollections of a Lit- 
erary Life; or, books, places, and People. By Mary Eussell Mitford. IStaao, 
doth, pp, 12. 558=570, M. Price 80 cts. 

(6) Mackenzie (12mo, American.^— The Miscellaneous 

Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq., 12mo, cloth, pp, 512, hb. Price 80 cts. 

[7] Moir (Delta,) [12mo, English.)— Lectures on the 

poetical literature of the last half centuiy. By D. 
"Blackwood's Magazine." 12mo, cloth, pp, 835, wbs. 

[8) Be Quiney [12mo, American.] — Essays on the Poets, 

and other English Writers. By Thomas De Quinqy. 12mo, cloth, pp, 286.— 
wite. Price 58 cts. 

[9) Hood U. P. [fcp. 8vo, English.)— The Literattire of 

lAbour : Illustrious insUnces of the Education of poetry in poverty. By Ed- 
win Paxton Hood, foolscap, 8vo, cloth, pp, 216, poc. Price 84 cts. 

[10) London Quarterly Review [12mo, American.)— Papers 

B«-printod fVom the London Quarterly Breviev. 12mo, scarlet doth, pp. 807, 
doe. Price 38 cts. 

[11] Blackwood's (12mo, American.] — Stories Reprinted 

m>m Blackwood's Edinburgh Ma^^azine. 12mo, scarlet linen, pp, 261, doc- 
Price 38 cents. 

ri2] Wilson's (12mo, American.)- Dies Borealis; Or 

Christopher under canvass. By the late Professor John Wilson. 12mo, cloth, 
pp,868,oA. Price ^,08. 

(13) Tahle Talk {12mo, American.)— Table Talk of Books, 

Men and manners. Prom Sydney Smith and others. Edited by Sbdwood 
Evelyn, Esq., 12mo, cloth, pp, 229, ^l>p. Price 82 cts. 

207. Putnam's Library of Popular Miscellanies [6 vols, 12mo, 
American.]— 0:pp. Price for the six volumes, $4,00. 

Vol. I. ffttnt A book for a oomer ; or selections in prose and verse f^om au- 
thors the best suited for that mode of enjoyment : with comments on each, 
and a general introduction, by Leigb Hunt. 12mo, doth, pp, 227, 

pters on eyery«day 
. First and sec- 



Vol. II. IHckena* Home and Social Philosophy: or, cha 

topica. From " Household Words" Edited by Charles Di( 

ond series. Complete in one volume. 12mo, cloth pp, ^34. 

Vol. III. IHekens' Home Narratives : or, Stories flrom " Hooaehold Worda»*— 

Edited by Charles Dickens. 12mo, cloth, pp, 229. 

Vol. IV. ffood Up the Rhine. By Thomas Hood. With comic illuatrationa; 

two parts in one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp, 168, 173=341 

VoL V. ffoo<P8 WbimaieaUtles. By Thomas Hood. With iUustrationa. 12mo 

cloth, pp, 228. and Whims and Oddities in prose and verse. By Thomas Hood 

pp, 216c=441. 

Vol. VI. HowTs Own selected Papers. With comic iUustrationa: and The 

World Here and There ; or. Notes of Travellers. Prom " Household Words" 

Edited by Charles Dickens. 12mo, cloth, pp, 239. 231=470. 

208. Bickens' Household Wards [8 vols, 8vo, English.) — House- 
hold Words conducted by Charles Dickens, Bs<^. In eight volumes. 8vo.— 
cloth,pp. 620 each ^4960, double columns,^. Pnoe $1,20 per volume, or for the 
eight voliunes |0,60. 



216. KnigMs Pictorial Shakespeare (8 vols, royal 8vo, English.) 
-The Comedies, Histories, Trwediea, and Pootjs, of Wijltajn gJugMpfj;!;' 
with a biography and studies 5^his worka. By Oteles I^jigh*. gSf^Sf £^ 
National Edition. Insight volumes. 8w>, doth. pp. 664. 608,628. 840, 6W, 
692, 194^10, 829, 660»4675,^(sr. Price |10.00. 



ENGLISH POBTBT. 

CConHwuedfrom pages 122, 128, qfthe Jowmal qf JBducaUtrnfor An^ut 186S.) 

216. CampbelVs BriHsh Poets {8vo, American.)— Specimens of 

the Bntish Poets^ with biogniphi^„and crittod n^t^SJi "jJ^SSSiJ? 
English poetry. By Thomaa CampbeU, Esq. Revjaed. with Med portratta, 
mStrationa, and additional notes, 8vo, doth, double columns, pp. 82. 74ft« 
781, hcb. Price $2,75. 



SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WOEKS. 

209. Leavitfs Johnson Sc Stevens [4 vols. 12mo, American.] — 

The Dramatic Works ofShakespeare. From the text of Johnson and Stevens. 
With a complete glossary. Complete in Ibur volumes. With illustrated title- 
paire, and portraits of Beatrice, Katharine, Prince of Wales, and Desdemona, 
12mo, doth, double columns, pp. 12, 278, 272. 258, 266»1074, la. Price $160. 

210. Routledye's William Hazlitt [4 vols, 16mo, English]— The 

Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare, from the text •f Johnson, Stevens, 
and Reed. With glossarial notes, Ufe,'ftc. By William HazUtt, Bsq. In four 
volumes, 16mo^ doth, pp. 526, 528, 560, 553=2167, grc. Price $2^0. 

211. Lippincott (4 vols. 8vo, American.) — The Dramatic Works 

of William Shakeapeare. With a sketch life of the poet, by Alexander Cham- 
bers, A. M., and notes, original and selected : together with a copious glossary. 
In four volumes, with portrait and other illustrations, 8vo, doth, or sheep, 
pp. 742. 726, 6&ft. 704-^2626. Igc. Price $5.15. 

212. Harper's Reed [6 vols. 12mo, American.J—The Dramatic 

Works of William Shakespeare, with the corrections and illustrations of Dr. 
Johnson. G. Stevens, and others. Eeviaed by Isaac Beed, Esq. In six 
volumes. 12mo, sheep, pp. 521, &H, 518. 538, 616, 617=3257, hb. Price $4.80. 

228. RedfteWs Collier (8 vols. 16mo, American.)— The Works 

of Shakespeare. The text regulated by the recently discovered folio of 1682, 
containing early manuscript emendations. With a history of the stage, a life, 
of the poet, and an introduction to each play. By J.Payne ColBer, Esq. 
To which are added glossarial and other notes and the readings of former 
editions. In eight volumes, 16mo, cloth, pp. 211, 206, 4S7, 406, 4fi7, 454, 436, 4£6, 
466=8487, i«r. Price $^80. 

214. Collier's new Notes and Emendations (12mo, American.) — 

To the Text of Shakespeare's Plays from early manuscript corrections in a copy 
_-.,._«-«- — , In the possession of J. Payne Colher, Esq., P.SJl., 12mo, 



Editor, and elMantly engraved illustrsSoni, Iv odebrated artiata, 8vo, doth, 
pp.533,Ac6. Price $2,00. 

218. Bethme's Female Poets [12mo, American.]— The British 

Pemale Poets; with biographical and critical notion. By t^ Rev. Geom 
W, Bethnne, i>J). With two iUuatrattona. Ifcno^ doth. pp. 490, to»6. Prioa 
90 cts. 

219- GriswoWs Poets and Poetry ofMaland [8vo, American.] 

—In the nineteerth century. By Rufta W. Griawold, DJ)., 8vo, doth, pp. 
UA,hcb. Price $2.35. 

220. Southey, Byron, Moore, Bums, Scott, and Montgomery 

(6vols.8vo,American.)-Illustrated Edition (except Bums and Scott.) doe. 
la.ah.linb. Price for the six $9,85. AslbUows: 

[1] Southsy: [8vo, Ahierican.]— The Complete Poetical 

Works of Bobert; Southey, LL.D. (Late Poet laureate) cprredbedlgr himself. 
Including ** Oliver Newman, and other Toems,'' now first published. Ului- 
trated wfth eight fine steel engravings firom drawings by Heniy Meadowi, 
Corbould, Westall, and Middleton, 8vo, morocco, double columns, pp. 841, doe. 
Price $2,00. 

[2] Byron: [8vo, American.]— The Poetical Worits of 

Lord Byron. Complete in one volume. Odlected Mdairanged. with lllui- 
SSve^tes, by Thomas Moore. Lord Jett^.^WfJ^ter Scott, BJJgj 
ffiber, SaiMel Aogers. Professor WUson,Jja.Ix«klttjrt, George EUia, Thgnaa 
CampbeU. Eev. H?H. MiLman, Ac, Ac With a portrait and view of New- 
stead Abbey. With other illustratioM on steel, Svo, moroooo, doable oolumiw, 
pp. 829, doc. Price ^00. 

[8] Moore: [8vo, American.]— The Poetical Works of 
Thomas Moore. Complete in one volume Illustrated with portrait and othor 
steel engravings, from drawings by Eminent Artlata. Svo, moroooo^ dooDM 
oolumns, pp. 747, <ia«. Price |i2,00. 

r4] Bums : [Svo, American.]— The Works of Eobert 

Burns; containing his life : by John Lodthart. Esq. The poetnrsmd ooiTei- 
S)ndeiice of DI^^UTie'8 Edition ; Biographlal Sketehes of the Poet^byMm- 
self. Gilbert Bums, Professor Stewart, and others ; Essay on Scottish POetry, 
including the Poetry of Bums by. I^r- Cujcrte : Burn*'* Sonau f^om Jdmaotf ■ 
Musical Museum, and Thompson's Select Mdodies, Select Scottish Songi of 
the other Poets, with Bums' remarks, Svo, double columns, pp. 166, 426, 18« 
604,20. Price $1,06. 

(6) Scott: (8vo, American.) — ^The Poetical Works of Sir 

Walter Scott, Bart;, oomprislng Minstrelsy of the Seottaah Border. ly of to* 
Laat Minstrel Marmion, Rokehy. Udj of the Lakj,Brid^ of Tnwrnln, 
Vision of Don Ejderick, Lord of the Idea, etc 8vc doth, pp, 099, ah. 
Price 75 cts. 

of James _ 

double columns, Unb. 



of the Folio, 1632. 
cloth, pp. 541, jsr. 



Price $1,20. 



Montgomery : (Svo, American.)— The Poetical Works 

ncs Montgomeiy, collected by himself, with a portrait on fteel, pp* 4M, 



Price $1.60. 



221. Gilfillan's British Poets (indefinite vols. Svo, Scotch 

American.) 

(1, 2) WlUm : (2 vols.)— The Complete Poetical Works 

of John MUton. With life, critical dissertation, wd expUmatpir notes byto 
Bev. George Gilflllan. in two volumes. 8vo. cloth, pp. 28, 388. 8^ 828a-7S6. 
doe. Price $1.60. 

(3) Thompson (1 vol.) — The complete poetical works of 

James Thomson. TOh life, critical diasertafion, and explanatory notea. by 
thoBev.Geoi«eGUiUlan. Svo^ doth, pp, 26. 872 69S,<te0^ Price 78 cts. 

(4) Herbert: (1 vol.)— The Poeiical Works of Gkorge 

Herbert. With life, critical dissertation, and explanatory notes. \sj the Be?. 
George Gilflllan. Svo. cloth, pp. 28, 828=856. doc. Price 76 cce. 

222. Aldine British Poets, (indefinite vols. 16mo. American)— 

The British poets, from Spenser to Moore. Chiefly printed Irom the odebrated 
Aldiiie Edition. Portralfa and lives of the authors, and notes, historical and 
critical, by the Rev. John Mitford and others, comprising the foUowing, now 
in oourae of publication :-- 



Akenside 1 ^l. 

Beattie \ ; 

Bums 3 

Butler 2 " 

Churchill 3 " 

Collins 1 '; 

'Gowper S * 

Dryden 6 " 

Palconer 1 

Goldsmith 1 " 

Gray 1 

Wmo, cloth, average pp. 250^ Ibc. 



Milton 8 vols. 

Paraell 1 " 

Pope S « 

PriSr a - 

Shakapeare 1 * 

Surrey and Wyatt 2 « 

Swift 8 • 

Tbomaon 2 * 

White, H. K 1 • 

Young 

Price per volume 65 cts 
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228. Spenser* 9 Poemi (6 vols. 12ino, American) — ^Tbe poetical 

works of Edmund Spenser. In flva voliimes. With introductoiT observations 
on the Faery Qneene, and notes taj the Editor. 12mo^ doth. With portrait, 
pp. 58^871, 460, 480» MO. 48021— 88. I6e. PlioeM/M. 

224. Seotfe Foeme (6 vola, 12mo, American). — The poetical 

works of Sir Walter Beott. Bart With the sathorls ktest corrections, and all 
his introductions and notes. Complete in six volumes. With steel iUnstrft- 
tions. 12mo. doth, pp. 412. 8B0. 871. 888, 888. 883^2318. c</b. Priee|8.68. 

225. Scott'e Foeme (1 vol. English,)— The poetical works of 

Sir Walter Soott. Bart. Including the Lay of the Last Minstrd : Marmion ; 
the Lady of the Lake; the Vision of Don Roderldc, Bokehy: the Lord of the 
lalei ; I^cat Pieces ; MisoeUaneoos: Poem and BaQsds. With a memoir of 
the Author. Author's edition. lUnstrated with six engraTings en sted, 
doth, pp. 747, a«6. Price $1.00. 



MISCELLANEOUS POETET. 

226. 90. 1. Iir EIGHT TOLVICEB. TBICB FOB THE EIGHT $5.50. 

[1] WordetoortA^s Poems (l6mo» American.) — "By "William 

Wordsworthf with an faitrodnetoiy essiy on his lite and writings. B7H. J. 
Tnckennan. lOmo. doth, pp. 868. c^fc Price 80 cts. 

(2) Ckjleridge [16mo, American.] The poems of Samuel 
Taqrlor Cderi^ge; with an introdvetory essay on nis life and writings. 
ByH.T.TuckbmMi. 18mo. dot|i. pp. 884, e^/b. ]*7iee78ets. 

[8] Machay (16mo, American.) — ^Yoices from the moun- 
tains and flrom the crowd. By Charks Mackay. lOmo, ctoth, pft 878^ wdte. 
Price 76 cts. 

(4, 5) MoihertoelVs Minsirelsy (2 vols* 16mo, American.) 

— Andent md Modem: with an historioal introduction and notes. By 
Wflliam MotherwdL In two vohimcsi lOmo. etoth. pp, 8. 278. 6. 288«-876. ^odte. 
Price ^.88. 

(6) MothencelTs Posthumous Poems (I61110, American.) — 
The posthnmoQs Poems of William M otherwelL Now ftrst coUected. 18mo. 
doth.pp.l87.isrf<c. Prioe48cta. 

(7) Praed (16ma, squarei American.)— The poetical works 

of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Now ftrst collected. lOmo^ doth, nearly 
aqware, pp. Sl8.i<r. Price 78 ets. 

(8) Aytoun (16mo, American.) — Lays of the Scottish 
CsraUerB. and other poems. By William BdmstooneAytonn. 18mow doth. pp. 
86W#r. Price 786t8. -^ ,--«» ^,v 

227. n. Br nhvb tolumes. pbiob fob the imni $4,78. 

(1) Montgomery (12mo, American.) — The select poetical 
works ot Jmnm UtfOtgoaaery, With s portntt. lamo, doth, pp. 488^ pte. 
3Mce80cts. 

(2) Sf^ron (12mo, American.)— The select poetical works 

of Lord Byron s including Houi 
BeriewerB, Hebrew Melodies, and 

Price 80 cts. 



s including Hours of IdleneeSkEngllih Bards and Scotch 
'er^Hetirew Melodies.and sdeetpoems. With a portrait and a memoir 
of the author. ISmo. doth. pp. 408. p§e. "-" " 



(8) JHUtony lUusfyraUd (18mo, English.)— The poetical 

woriLS of John Milton. With llf " '■ -^- ' -i: - 

18mo» doth. pp. 80. 60—468. tes. 



woriu of John Milton. With life. Complete ediiUMi, beaatifUly illustrated. 
.- ,_.w ^. . Pricefictfc 



[4] Cbiog0r[24mo,English.] The poetical works of William 

Cowper. with a preface hy the Ber. T. B. Grimshawe. A.M. With two 
illns&ations. 24mo. doth. pp. H TOSi^itflft. w<e. Fricee8ctB. 

(5, 6, 7.) i%?«i#cr[18mo, English.] — Spenser and his poetry. 

In four sections .— I.— Spenser's earhr life, and lost poems. II,— The shepherd's 
calendar. III.— The Paeiy Queen. IV.— Bemaining poetiy «nd Hfe. Appendix. 
In three Tolnmea. or three volumes in one. 18mo. doth. pp. KH, S8& tS8^«770. 
Ifcs, Price 68 cts. 

[8] Bernard Barton [12mo. American J — Memoir,Letters, 

and Pbems of Bernard Barton. Bdited hy hie nSughter. with a portrait. 
lSmo.doth.pp.406Mn6. Price78cents. i~ ««**. 

C)] Oamphell [24mo, English.]— The Life and Poetical 
orks of Thomas Campbell.aothor of the Pleasures of Hope. With engravinn. 
24mo.doth,pp.ll2,186=:847,<M. Price 48 cts. ^^ 

228. ni. IS ELEVEN VOLXTMES. PBICE FOB THE ELEVEN $4.15. 

(1) OleanUigs from the Foets^ [12mo. American.] — For 

Home and Schoof. A new Edition. Enlarged ISmo. cloth, pp. 18. 480<b448. 
enc. Price 72 cents. 

(2. 8.) Irish National Selections, [2 vols. 16mo. English.] 
-iMections flrom the British Poets, chronologically arranged firom Chaucer to 



4H 478*966^ ^s. Price 66 cents. 

(4) Pleasures of Hope, Memory, Ac, (24mo. American.) — 

The Poems of the Pleasures. Consisting of The Pleasures of Imagination, by 
Mark Akeuside. M.I).; The Pleasures of Memonr. by Samuel Bogers, Esq. ; 
The Pleasures of Hope, by Thomas Campbell. A.M.; The Pleasures of Friend- 
ship, by Jame s Bl'Heniy, M.D.. with a memoir of each Author, and a Disser- 
tation on each Poem, prepared eipressly Air this work. tlmo. cloth, pp. 846. 
Jffc. Price 30 cents. 



(6) Paradise Lost, [24mo. Ainencan.] — By John Hilton. 

With cxphmatory notes by the Bev. Henry StebMng. A.M. with iSnatntiMis. 
24mo. doth. pp. SM doe. Price 82 cents. 

[6] {Ckmmheli, Gray and Collins (82mo,Engli8h.)— The Plea- 
sures of Hope. Gertrude of Wyoming, and other poems, by Thomas CampbelL 
To which are added, Collins and Gray's Poetical Works with iUnstraiiaiiin- 
82mo, doth. pp. ^ 268*«S57. gTTc. Price 4fi cents. 

(7) Falconer's Shipwreck, [24mo, American.] — ^The Ship- 

wredc and other Pbems. By WUliam Palconer. Withasketch of his LMu 
S4mo. doth. pp. 14A. COS. Price 84 cents. 

(8) Montgomery's Irish Native Poetry,, r24mo, Dublin.] — 

Specimens of the Early Native Poetry of Ireland, in English metrical taw^te- 
tions. by Miss Brooke. Dr. Dmmmond. Samuel Perguson I. Mangan, T. For* 
long. H. Grattan Curran. Edward Walsh, J. D'Alton. and John Anstar. fee. 
With Historical and Biographical Notices by Henry B- Montgomeiy- a*no» 
VKprn, pp. 8> 884— 282i«iy. wsoc. Price 90 cents. 

(9) Shakespeare's Laconics, [24mo, American.]— A Beleo- 

tion of pithy sentences fh>m Shakespeare. I>esignedasamanualofreflerBnee 
for the student and general reader. Mmo, doth, pp. 288. <vA<^ Price 40 eta. 

riO] Oowper [24mo, English.]— The poetical works of 

William Cowper: with a sketch of his life. With illustrations, 
pp. 484b <M. Ince68cts. 

[11] Goldsmith [82nio, English.]— Poems and the Vicar 

of Wakefield -^ " "* - -- — — 

pp. 819, Uu, 



of Wakefield. Bf Oliver Goldsmith. MA With illustratioDS. 88bo^ cUfr, 



B 43 cts. 



SACEED POETET, ETC. 



229. zv nvs toxumbs. pbice tob thb tive $4,35. 

(1) WeWs Sacred Quotations, [12mo, Ameriittn.] — ^Die- 



tbnary of Saored QnotatioDs; or Scripture themes and thoughts, asj 
*" " ' Selected and arranged by BeT. H. r 



fihraaed by the Poets. . 
Bmo, dotn. pp. 466 Inib, Price 90 cents. 

(2. 8.) Parker's Sacred Oems, [2 vols. 24mo, English.]— 
Gems of Sacred Poetiy. In two Tolumes 24mo, doth, pp. 12. 887. 18. 887=498^ 
jiop. Price 11.60. 

(4) GiyUlan's Poets and Poetry, (12mo, American.) — ^The 

Poets and Poetry of the Bible. By Georgo GilflDan. 12mo, cloth, pp. 886 
flMom. Price 80 cents. 

(5) Adam's Poetical Cyclopedia (16mo, English.) — ^A Cj- 

dopeedia of Poetical Quotations s consisting of chdoe Passages fh>m the Poets 
of every sge and country, classined under distinct heads, and alphabetically 
arranged for ready refbrence. With a cc^ious index of sdl^ects and aatbon 
names. Bdited^ H. G. Adsn& I8mo, doth,pp^ 16. 788—^749. «w. Pika 
11.88. 

EUEOPEAIf LITEBATXJBB. 

{Comthm^frompagnVtiA'aqf IheJimrndlqr JBdmcaHonM 

280. Ticknor's Spanish Literature,lS vols. American.] — History 

of Spanish literature. By George Ticknor. In three vohuies. Svo^ sheep* 
pp.tl.668.H662.H640»1718,A3. Price |6,40. 

282. Be Vere's Comparative Philology (12mo, American/ 



Outlines of oomparathre philology : wiih a wetch of the huiguages of BuropeL 
«=-... r . ^^tJpieg. and » brief hiitoiy of the art o? 
12mo^ ek>th, pp. 434 «pp» Price 98 eta. 



aminged upon Philological prmdples 
writSg. ByM.ShdhklieVere. ^' 



282. Goodrich's Literature (16mo, American.) — Ancient and 

Modem. With specimens, ^y S. €k Goodrich. 18mo^ doth, pp, 880. «Err«. 
Price 40 Ota. 

288. Schlegel and Schiller's Works (5 vols. 12mc, English.) — 

Price for the five vdumes |8,70.r-as follows ^- 

(1) The philosophy of life, and philosophy of language, 

in a course of lectures. By Frederick Von Schlegd. Translated from tha 
German, by the Bev. A. J. W. Morrison. M.A. 14auH elotb. pp. 6. 667— S7S. 
hffb. Price 70 cts. 

(2) JSsthetio and misoelUmeous works of Piederidc Von Schlegd; eompiit- 
tng letters on Christian art-an essay on Gothic architecture— remarks on the 
romance poetiy of the middle ages and on Shakspeare-on the limits of the 
beantiftQ->on the language and wisdom of the Indians. Tramlated from the 
German by E. 1. Milflngton lima doth, pp. 88. 688^666, A^A. Price 70 cts. 

(5) A course of lectures on dramatic art and literature, by Augustus William 
SchlegeL Translated I7 John Bbdc. Eu. Revised aoconlingio the last Ger- 
man edition, by the Bev. A. J. W. Morrison. M.A. 12mo. ctotb. pp. 8. 688 " ' 
6S7»hgb, Price 70 cts. 

(4) The works of Frederick Sdifller. hirtorical and dramatic— hlstoay 
of the revolt of the Netherlands, continued— triab of Counts Egmont and 
Horn— Wallenstdn and Wilhelm Tdl— historical dramas. Translated from 
the German. ISmo. cloth, pp. 4. 663— 667.4^6. Price 70 cts. 

(6) Lectures on the histoiy of literature, sndent and modem. From the Ger^ 
man of Frederick SchlegeL lOmo. doth, pp. 8» 483— 481, (Ibc) w6«. Prioe 
00 cts. 

284. Goethe and his Works [8 vols, 12mo, American] — Price 

for the three volumes (8.64. 

(1) Conversations with Goethe, in the last years of his life. Transited flrom 
the German of Ackermann lor 8. M. Friller. 18mo. doth. pp. 86, 614-"64l>.i8ia. 
Price 78 cts. 



Wilhelm Mdster's apprenticeship and travels. From the Gennan of 
In two volumes. ^Edited I7 Thomas Carlyle. Revised. tSmo^ diftb. 



Goethe. 

pp. 496, 488^977. icdte. Price ZlM. 
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235. German Literature (2 yoIb., 12mo, American and English) 

—Price for the three volumes |2»1S. 

(1 J Specimens of fbreiirn standard literature. Bdited by Geonre Ripley. Con* 
tsAninff select minor poems, from the Gennan of Ooethe and Schiller. With 
notes by John S. Dwi^t. 12mo» cloth, pp. SO, 4 8» — 4 fi0 , jmo. Prioe 78 cts. 
(2) Songs and ballads, translated from XJhland. Komer, Burger, and other 
German lyrio poets. With notes by Charles T. Brooks. 12mo, doth, pp* 19, 
400i^419,iiiic. Prioe Sots. 

(8) German literature. By Joseph Gostick. IMTided into seven periods, 
lamo, cloth, pp. 824 wreh. Price 66 cts* 



AMEEICAN LITEEATUEE. 



(CkmtimiedJ)rom pag9 128 <^ihe Journal <ifJSdmeaiitmJ^ Aufftut, 1898.) 
PBO 8 B . 

286. Cheever^s Prote Writers (12mo, American) — The prose 

writers of America ; a collection ot eloquent and interestingextracts ttom the 
writings of American authors. By Bev- B. Cheever, D.D. with illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 468, to. Price 90 ots. 

237. Chaslei^ Literature and Manners [12mo, American) — 

Anglo-American literature and manners. Prom the French of PhilwMe 
Chasles. 12mo, cloth, pp. 12, Slfr— S24, cs. Price 84 cts. 

288. Franklin's Select Works [12mo, American]— The select 

works of BeniaminPranklin; including his antobiogr^hy. With notes and 
a memoir. By Bpes Sargent. With portrait. 12mo, doth, pp. S02, psc, Prioe 
11.00. 

239. Longfellow's Works [4 vols., 16mo, American) — The prose 

and poetical works of Professor Henry Wad^orth Longfellow ; comprising 
Kavanagh, a tale t the golden legend t ontre-mer, a pilgrimage { andhyperion, 
a romance. In four Tolumes, cloth, pp. 188, 801, 374^ 377«1238» witc» Prioe 
13,00. 

240. Longfellow's Frose Works [ISmo, English)— The prose 

works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow $ hyperion, Kavanagh, and outre-mer. 
18mo, cloth, pp. 859, 868»e87, ero. Price 76 cU» 

241. Downing' s Rural Essays (Sto, English] — Br A. J. Down- 
ing. Bd^tcd, with a memoir of the author, by Georm William Curtiss, and a 
letter to his friends, by Frederioa Bremer. JLUuttrated with portrait and 
other engravings. Sro^ doth, pp. 71, 657«628, tfpp. Price 12,34 

242. Emerson (12mo, American] — ^Nature ; addresses and lec- 
tures. By E. W. Smenon. 12mo» cloth, pp. 388,^. Price 80 cts. 

243. WashingUm Irving [10 yoIb., 12mo, English) — ^The com- 
plete works of Washington Irrinr. In ten volumes, doth, pp. average for 
each vdume, 629— 5294, M- A^ $7.00. 

244. Irving' s Selections (4 Vols. English and American) — Price 

for the four volumes, as follows, 18,80. 

(1, 2) Irvins^t Sketch Book (2 vols. Simo. English)— The sketch book of 
Geomrey Crayon. Esu. la two volumes, with illustrations, 24mo, doth, pp. 8, 
298, 81^^=618, to^c. Price 11,85. 

(8) Tk0 Irving Qifl (lOma American] -Being choice gems fh>m the writings 
of Washington Irving. With iUustrations. 18mo, doth, pp, 270, pe, Prioe 
78 cts. 

(4) Book qf the Eud9on (18mo. \merioan)— A bode of the Hudson. Collected 
from the various works of Dieorioh Knickerbocker. Bdited by Geoifrey Cray- 
on. With illustrations. ISmo^ doth, pp. 288, «pp. Price 40 cts. 

246. Salad for the Solitary (12mo, American) — A series of 

mpers on interesting topics. By an epicure. 12mo, cloth, pp. 844, ele or Ibk 
POB T BT . 

246. Oriswold's Female Poets [8vo, American]— The female 
poets of America. By Buftis WUmot Griswold. 8vOb oloth, pp. 400, Ac6. Prioe 
K95. 

247. May's Female Foets [12mo, American] — The American 

female poets t with biographini and critical notices. By Caroline Vb^. With 
two illustrations. 12mo. cloth, pp. 669. Unb» Prioe 90 ots. (A companion 
volume to Bethun^s British Female Foete in the division of "finglish 
Poetry." No. 218.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. TS 6BTXK T0LUHX8. PBICB ^OB THE SETXV $2,95. 

248. Foutledge's American Foets [7 vols, 32mo, English.] 

(1) Russell : The Poetical Works of James Bussell Low- 
ell. Bdited, with an Introduction, by Andrew U. Sooble. 82mo, cloth, pp, 11, 
884=^46, gre. Price 4S ots. 

[2) Whittier: The Poetical Works of John G. Whittier. 

82mo,cloth,pp,7,898»»863,^re. Prioe43cts. 

(3) LonqfellowThe Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow. 82mo, cloth, pp, 8, S99Bd407, «tc. Price 48 cts. 

[4) Bryant: The Poetical Works of William Cullen Bry- 

ant, with Griawold's memoir. Bdited with an introduction. By P. W, N. 
Bayley, Esq^ 88mo, cloth, pp, 19, 281»260, gre. Price 43 cts. 



a Willis: The Poetical Works of N. P. Willis. 82mo, 
pp, 260, gre. Price 48 ots. 

[6] Holmes : The Poetical Works of OUver Wendell 

Holmes. Siau), (iiothtpp, IB, f96—Sl% gre. Prioe 48 cts. 

7j Sigoumey: ThePytical Works of Mrs. Slgoumey. 

iditedlqrF.W.N. Bayl^,Bi( 82mo, cloth, pp. 286^ ^re. Prioe 48 cts. 
249. n. IK TE[BEB rOLtTHES. PBICB POB THI THBJSB $1,50. 

[1] Longfellow [24, d2mo, English.]— The Complete Poeti- 
cal Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Illustrated. 24 or 82mo, doth, 
pp. 484, tne, or 862, jpoc. two editions. Prioe of either edition 06 cts. 



pp. 384i tne. 



Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey. 
— ' PMoefiSots. 



o, English.)— The Poetical Works of 

Illustratea with numerous engravings. 24mo, doth,^ 



[3] American Foets: (24mo, American.) — Selections 

linom The American Poets. By.William Cullen Bryant. 24mo, cloth, pp^ SIS 
hb. Prioe 88 cts. 



ANCIENT LITEEATUEE. 

{QmHniied/hm Paget 12^ 128, ^ the Journal qf MdneatUmfor Augmsi 1858.) 

250. Feter's Ancient Foetry (8vo, American.) — Specimens of 

the Poets and Poetrr of Greece and Rome. By various translators. Bdited 
by William Peter. A.M. of Ghrist*Churoh Oxford. With two bcautifbl sted 
engravings. 8vo> oloth, double columns, pp, 14. 8a6:=E0fi0, A«6. Prioe 18,88. 

251. Muller's Ancient Art (Syo, English.) — ^Ancient Art and 

Its remains ; or a manual of the Archeologv of Art. By C. O. M filler, a new 
Bdition, with numerous additions, by P. O. Welcker. Translated from the 
German, by John Leitch. 8vo, cloth, pp, 16, 837s>=658, ib^. Price |e,S5. 

252. Muller's Ghecian Literature (8vo, English.) — History of 
the Literature of Ancient Greece, to the pericd of Socrates. Transited ttom. 
the Gennan manuscript ofC. O. MQller, by George Comwsll Lewis. M.A. and 
the Bev. John M'illiam Donaldson, B.D. Corrected, and published under the 
direction of the Society for the difltision of useAU Knowledge. 8vo, doth, pp. 
518, rb, Ub. Am.) Prioe tl^ ^ 

253. Anthon's Greek Literature (12mo, American.) — ^A Man- 
ual of Greek Literature t Arom theesrliest authentic periods to the doee of the 
Bysantine^ra. By Charles Anthon, LLJ). 8va sheep, pp, 16^ 68(M8M, hb. 
Price 80 cto. 

354. Browne's Ghreek and Roman Literature (2 yo\b,Svo, Amen" 

can.)— A Histonr of Grecian Clsssicsl Literature ; and a History of Roman 
Classical Literature. By B. W. Browne, M.A. In two volumes 8va doth, op 
ft36,ft2(M1058,<d. Prioe $2.18. "^^ 

255. Gheek and Roman Fhilosophy and Science (12mo, English.) 

History of, contributed to the * Bncyclopndia Metropolitana»" ByBishoo 
Charleii James Bloomfldd, DD. William Lowndes Esq. M.A. the Bev. J. W. 
Blakesley M.A Andrew Pindlater Bsq. HA. the Bev. John Henry Newman. 
B.D, the Bev. James Admiraux JeramleDD. thtf Bev. William Whewell DD 
P.B.S. Peter Barlow Esq. P.B.S. and the late Prancis Quinn MA. With side 
indices. 12mo, cloth, pp, 868, r^e. Prioe $1,18. 

256. Roman Literature ^g., By Thompson, Arnold^ ('12mo, Eng- 
lish.]— History cfBoman Literature; with an introductory dissertation on 
the sources and formation of the Latin Languages. Contributed to the " En* 
oydopiedia Metropolitana." By the Bev. Heitry Thompson, MA. the Bev. J. 
Mason Weale V.JL. the Bev. John Henry Newman BJi. the late Bev. Edwanl 
Smedley M.A. the late Bev. Thomas Aniott, DJ). and the Bev. J. B. Ottley 
MA. Bdited by the Bev. Henry Thompson, MJk. Beviaed and Enlaned 
12mo, doth, pp, 78, 482»6S7, rge, Prioe 12.16. " 

267. JBschenberg's Classical Literature [2 vols, Syo, American.) 

—A Manual of Claasicsl Literature. Prom the German of I. I. Esohenbenr. 
professor in the Carolinum at Brunswick. With additions, ombradng treatis- 
es on the following Subjects : L Classical Geography and Topograpny. XL- 
Classical Chronology. III. Greek and Boman Mythology. IV. Greek Autioui- 
ties. V. Boman Antiquities. VI. Archeology of Greek Literature. VI L Arch- 
eology of Boman Literature. VIII. Archeology of Art. IX. History of Greek 
Literature. X. History of Boman Literature. Also, with thirty two supplemen- 
tal plates (beautiftiUy engraved on sted) in a separate volume. By N. W 
Piske. In 2 volumes, sheep and half bound pp, 28, 690, 7, 82-767, etyb. Prioe 

9v,uO> 

258. Fiske's Classical Antiquities (8vo, American.) — Classical 

Antiquities : bdng part of the "manual of Classical Literature.** From tha 
German of L I. Bsdhenterg. With additions embradng treatises on the fol- 
lowing sul^ects. I. Classical Geography and Topography. II. Classical Chio- 
olonr. m. Greek and Boman Mythology. IV. Greek Antiquities. V. Bo^ 
Antiquities. Bv N. W. Piske, with thirty sU plates. Svo, half-bound dd^u? 
et^b. Price $1^0. *^ ^ 

259. Fotter and Boyd's Antiquities [16mo, EnglisL] — The an- 
tiquities of Greece. ^Bv Archbishop John Potter, D.D. With notes and in- 
?*^' SL'?°?^^^^ilt.^;. 1% ^**fe** is added a history of Greek literature. 
by Sir Daniel K-Sandford, D.aL. Illustrated by maps and upwardiof one 
hundred and fifty engravings on sted and wood. l6mo, cloth, pp. 818, rge. 
Prioe 90 cts. 

260. Thucydides (l3vo, American)— A history of the Peloponne- 

sian war. Transhited fh>m the Greek of Thucydides, by William Smith. A.M 
Corrected and revised. Svo^ cloth, pp. M, S*4=400, reft. Price »8 cts. 

261. Xenophon [Svo, American] — The whole works of Xeno- 

phon. Translated by Aihiey Cooper, Spelman. Smith, Fielding, and othow. 
ipletelnonevoliune,8vo,dolh,pp,768,rc6. Prioe |l,6CL^ 
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262. Tacitus [8vo, American]— The works of Cornelius Tacitus, 

jith wi eMMT on Us life MdKenius, notes, supplement, Ac. By Arthur Mur- 
PV» ^S" *f ^® author*8 last oorrections. 8vo, doth, pp. 18, 74£-^eo, 

263. Niebuhr's Ancient JSi9torif(H vols. 8vo, American)--Lec- 

tuiips on ancient history, from ifie earlM times to the taking of Alexandria bv 
Octavianiw; opmpnsing the hktory a%the Asiatic nations, the Egyptiani 
Greeks, Macedonians, and CarthagenUuM. By B. G. Niebuhr. TnmsuSed 
Sl?5:*^®,9?'™*° °I^- Marcus Niebuhr, by Dr. Leonhard Schmita, F.E.SJB. 
With additions and corrections from his own manuscript notes. In three 
Tolumc8,8vo, cloth, pp. 4H 888. 660=.147«,?6. Price 18.60. ^^ 

264. NieJmkr's Boman History* [3 vols. 12mo, English. 1— 

Lectures on Soman History. DellTerea at the University of BonS ByB.G 
Niebuhr. Translated by HaviDand le M. ChepneU. M A., and F.C.R. 

?p^Ti!^^'«?-J£»!^5"^^^^^ '^>''^ 

BOHN'S CLASSICAL SEEIES. 

IN SIXTY OB SBVENTT VOLUMES, POST 8V0, OB 12mo, 

{A S&riss qf Literal Translationa qf the Greek and Latin Claeeies, with 

Notes, Portraits, and Indices, <itc.) 

265. (1) Herodotus, By the Eev. H. Cary, M.A. 12mo, cloth 

pp.6,61S=«l». Price $1,00. "^ ' ' 

(2,3) Thucydides. By the Eev. H. Dale. 2 vols., 12mo, 

cloth, pp. 4, 808, 206=594. Price $1,40. ' 

266. (4 to 9] Plato. By the Eev. H. Caiy and others. Com- 

gete in six volumes. Vol. L-The apology of Socrates, Orito, Phiedo. Gonrias. 



[March, 



xivi^aevMOD. ^uicuiufl, xueuM3i.ua, jiucnryparoH, LOTSis. Vol. 11. — ICeDublio 
Timreus, and Cntissj with Introductions. Vol. Ill.-By G. Surges, m!a.' 
Buthroydemus, Symposium, Sophistes, Politicus Lachel, Parmem'dw, CrST 
Jylus, and Meno. t^oL IV^fiy G.^Buroes. M.A. Fhilebus, 6harmides,SchSr 
the Jwo Alcibiadea, and ten other cSalogues. Vol. V^By G. Bi^m/Sa 



the Laws. 12mo. cloth, pp. 8^07, 67, 431. S7«. 4, 668, 12. 648 =-2e71(not in- 
cluding the sixtJi volume). Price tor the six volumes i6,ob. 

267. (10 to 13) Livy's History of Eome— By Dr. John 

Spillan, and others. Complete in four volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 2278.— 

l^ilOe 94!,Uv. 

268. (14) 5e>p^cZ(W,— The Oxford Translation. Eevised 12mo 

cloth, pp. 16, 8S1N:366,— Price »1,00, ' 

[15] J^chylus.—'Bj an Oxonian. 12mo, cloth, pp. 20, 234 

=264. Appendix to Ditto, pp. 166. Price, for the two, fl,40. 

[16] Aristotle's Ehetoric and Poetic, with Questions, Ac. 

12mo, cloth, pp, 600,— Price (1,00. 

269. (17, 18,) JSurijpidcs,—hi two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 

— Price 12,00. '»*'*'• 

(19) FiTy//,— By Davidson. Eevised. 12mo, cloth, pp. 

9,404«413,— ^rioe70ct8. ' ^^ 

270. (20) Horace, — -By Smart. Eevised. 12mo, cloth, pp. 

8, 825=383. Ditto ; by SeweU : Odes and Bpodes, pp. 180. Price, for the two, rfio. 

(21) Aristotle's Ethics. By Prof. Browne. 12mo, cloth. 

pp. 40, 347 . 896.— Price tl,00. ' 

(22) Cicero's Offices, Old age, Eriendship,Scipio's Dream, 

Paradoxes, Ac , on the basis of Cockman. l^no^ doth, pp. 7, 34Sss849, 
Price 70 cts. • 

271. (23) Casar, Complete with the Alexandrian, African, and 

Spanish Wars of Hirtus, and copious index. 12mo. cloth, pp. 672. Price H.OO. 

(24) Iliad by Homer. 12mo. cloth, pp. 466. Price 

$1,00. 

(25) Odyssey, by Homer, Hymns, Epigrams, Battle of the 

Frogs and Mice, and Fragments. 12mo. cloth, pp. 32, 48a«464. Price $1,00. 

272. (26 to 28.)— Omd. In three volumes. Vol. I. Taste 

Trifltia, Epistl«i, &c. Vol. II. Metamorphoes, with notes and explanations' 
frontispiece. III. Heroides, Amours, Art of Love, Ac., fi-ontlsoieoe. 12mo' 
cloth, pp. 24, 602, 14, 554, 8, 544=1076. Price «8,00. ^ 

273. (29) Lucretius. By the Eev. J. W. Watson; with the 

Metrical Version of Dr. Good. 12mo, cloth, pp. 23, 496=619. Price ^,00. 
(30 to 33) Orations of Oicero. By C. D. Yonge. In 

four volumes- Vol. 1. Verres, &c. Vol, II. Catiline, Arehiaa, Agmrians, &c 
VoL III For his Horse, Pladcius, Seitius, Colius, Milo, Ligarius, &c. VoL 
IV. Ehetorical Works, with index. 12mo, cloth, pp, 545, 623, 500, 640=2108. 
Pnoe $4,00. 

274. (34} Pindar. By Dawson H. Turner ; with the Metrical 
Version of Abraham Moore. Portrait. 12mo, clOth, pp. 27, 434=461. Price 
fljOO. 

(35, 36) Plautus, The Comedies of Plautus, with copious 

notes, by H. D. Biley,B. A- Complete in two volumes, 12mo. cloth, no. 664. 
644=1108. Price ^00. » Fi* ««j 

275. (37} Juvenal, Sfc. Persius, Sulpicia, and Lucilius, by the 

Eev. L. Evans, M.A., Ac. With Glfford's Metrical Version of Juvenal and 
Persius, Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, pp. 60, 612=672. Price $1,00. 

• See " History," Nos. Wi to 157. 



(38) Greek Anthology. Chiefly by a. Burires, MA • 

SiS.JJ^^'*^ Versions by various authors. 12mo, cloth, pp 7, 518=5©: 

(39) Bemosthmes. The Olynthiac, PhilHppic, and other 

276. (40) Sallust. Florus, and Velleius Paterculus, with 

copious notes, biographical notices, and index, by the Eev. J. S. Watson M A 
12mo, cloth, pp. 16 560=576. Price ?1,00. waison, m.a. 

(41) Lucan's Pharealia, with copioua notes, by H T 

Beily, BJl. 12mo, cloth, pp. U, 487«488. Price fl,00. 

(42) Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and Tyrt»us, by the 

^Vc£r5>.Vi«J^^ ^' ^^"^- ^°^^- 

277. (43) Academics qf Cicero. Be Finibus, and Tusculum 
^) Aristotle's Politics and Economics, translated by E 

I^?S.Vi38=«^°W^»i:^^ ^ int««luction, and index. l2mo, 

(45) JHoaenes Laertius,—IAyeB and Opinions of the 
dSl'^P?^^ '"'^''^ ^ ^- ^' ^'"^ ^ ^^ 

278. (46) Terence and Phadrus By H. T. Eiley. To which 
pp?*8?6S4?^^' ^^^^ Version of PhflBdrus. Prontispfcce. 12mo, cloth, 

if't^:^^^i^^'^ ^9^^^^ or Logical Treatises, with 

.bvTJftS5'o'''5'?wJ^5ri^ with notes, analysis. Introduction, and index 
7«. ftlc^liji). ^ '" *'^** volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 8» 856, 871>« 

279. (49, 50.) Aristophanes' Comedies^The Comedies of 

W^&^£?'!i^Ti^w'^'**^^°» the best Metrical Versions. By 
Sk m™* S?c£ &"" ^""^ '^^"^^* Frontispiece. i2mo, cloth, pp??; 

280. (51) Cic^o on the Nature of the Gods, IHvinaHon, Fate 
W^iijT^ '**■'• ^"'^"^t^dbyC. D. Yon«e.B.A. 12mo, cloth pp. 610 

[52] 4p«/etW, the Golden Ass; Death of Socrates- 

Florida : and IMtmt^ nr ni«AA»*«u. «« W--:- m„ -v.-i. .._ ... T^T. "^ » 

Version ^^.« «„^ . ..,^„ 

doth, pp. 686. Price 91f00. 

[53] Justin, Cornelius Nepos, aad JSutropius, with ]S*otes 
5^%^"^ BytheIteT.J.8. Watom,Mi. Iftno, doth,pp.«i. 

281. [54, 55] 2^ Works of Tacitus, literaUy translated, witli 

Notes. In two volumes. Iftao, cloth, pp. 464. Price «2,00. 

(56) Analysis of Thucydides: Analysis and summary of 

Thucydides: with a clironoloidcal table of the prindpal events monev dl«. 

ISTd5£',^^sr3^eS?r^^Sr^.oJ.^^^^^^^ 

^^^' i^H ^^^ of Herodotus— Analysis and summary of 
Herodotus, with synohronical table of events, table of wdahta. mnn-v a^ 
4c. 12mo, cloth, pp. 16, 800=316. Price n,Oo! wognw, money, 4c, 

(68) Mtesto Herodotus,— For the use of students. Br 
^^S^t^^it^' ^**^ "^ appendices, and index, itoo. d;th, p^ 

283. (59 to 6\)MhefUBus—T!)iQ Deipnosophists, or the Bouquet 

inTexi complete in three vXmes, fS,%lX^SJ.!l?fti^ A"£^ 
(Other volumes tofoUow at 70 cU. or |1,00 each J ' 

284. Bonnegan's Greek Lexicon (Svo, EnffUsh.)— The worda 

alphabetically arranged, distinguishlng^such a« arfp^tiil of^ZSJ^ 

2S5. Anthon's Unylish-Zatin Lexicon (Svo, English ^— A 

Copious and Critical EnffliMh-I^n t-^^« #^,.ij.,, ' tr^°.^'^ _ -^ 



'* f^ Defence, or Disooiu^se on Magic. To which is added a MAtrf/^' t 



source., b, Olariee Anthon. LU). 8vo. cSt^pHws^?^ h^^i^&^. 
286. Rich's Ompcmum to Latin Dietionaru ri2mo. Enelish ^ 

JPho mustratwf Comjpauion to the I*tin DlcMonaW Mrf^ciSf Tii;Cr 
with representatioiMrf^J twrthJiSSd obii,2^^^ MdHonags. 
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288. Smithes Classical THciionary (8vo, American.) — ^A New 

Claasioal DiotioBary of Greek and Somim Biography, Mytholosv and Geog;ra- 

5hy. partly based upon the IMctionary of Greek and Roman Hiogpraphy and 
lythology. By William Smith, LL.D. Revised, with numerous corrections 
and additions, 1^ Charles Anthon, LL J). 8vo, sheep, pp. U,1038»1064, hb. 
Price 13,00. 

289. Smith's Smaller Dictionaries [2 vols. 12ino, Enfflish.] — 
Smaller Classical Dictionaries of Biography, Itythologjr. Geography. Greek, 
and Roman Antiquities. Abridged from the lai^ dictionaries. By William 
Smith, LL.D. Illustrated by four hundred superior engravings. In two 
volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 464, 437=eOJ,im. Utam.) Price ^,00. 



POLITICAL SCIENCE. 



CkmtitMed from page* 128, 1'SA, of the Journal qf JBduoation for Aug, 1868. 

GENERAL. 

290. VatteVs Law of Nations (8vo, American) — The Law of 

Nations : or principles of the law of nature, wplied to the conduct and 
affairs or Nations and Sovereigns. From J. Chittys edition, with notes and 
referen<*es. By £. D. Ingnuuun, Esq. 8vo, law sheep, pp. 650, tjuij 
l*rioe ^SO. 

291. WheaUyiCs International Law (8vo, American) — ^Elements 
of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LUD. Revised and corrected 
8vo, ]kw sheep, pp. 666, lb. Price 18,60. 

292. Lomafs Ciinl Law (2 vols. 8vo, American) — The Civil 

Law in its Natural order, by Jean Domat. Translated from the French by 
William Strahan, LLJ). Edited by Luther S. Cushing. In two volumes, 
vol. I containing the Treatise of Laws, Preliminary Book, and Part I. of 
engagements. Vol. II. containing, Part II. of successions. 8vo, law sheep, pp. 
11, 958, 8,782=1768 »c. Price »),00. 

293. Story* s Gonjlict of Laws, (8vo, American,) — Commenta- 
ries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign and Domestic, in regard to contracts, 
rights and remedies, and especially in regard to marriages, divorces, wiUa, 
successions and judgements. By Joaeph Story, LL.D. Revised, oorreoted 
and greatly eulaiged. 8vo, law sheep, pp. 38,1071^1110, Utc, Price 95,20. 

294. Broom's Legal Maxims (8vo, American^ — ^A Selection 

of legal maxims, classlfled and illustrated by H. Broom, Esq From the Eng- 
lish edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo, law sheep, pp. 600, tM» Prtoe %&fiXi. 

296. Smith's Mercantile Law, (8vo, American.) — A Compen- 
dium of Mercantile Law. By the late John "William Smith. Greatiy 
enlarged, and revised throughout. By James P. Uoloombe uid WiUam x. 
Gholson. 8vo, law sheep, pp. 719, Ibe. Price 98»60. 

296. Lean's Law Manual ( American.) — ^A Manual of 

Law, for the use of Business Men ; containing, alphabetically arranged, the 
legal principles of most frequent application to ordinaiy business tranraotion.. 
together with referenoee to the authorities sustaining them. By Amos Deans 
—mo, law sheep, pp. — bge. Price |1,05. 

297. Forsyth's Trial by Jury, (8vo, English.)— History of 
Trial by Jury. By WiUiam Forsyth. M. A. 8vo, cloth, pp. 19,406=^1, jwp 
Price ^1,80. 

298. 3}rial by Jury, and Common Law, (2 vols. 8vo, American.) 
Law of Nations and Diplomacy, [12mo, English.] 
Price for the three Tohimes 98,06 as followB^— 

(1) Spooner's Trial by Jury, (8yo, American.)— An Essay 

on the Trial by Jury. By Lysander Spooner. 8vo, law sheep, pp. fSA^jpjo 
Price f 1,40. 

Walker's Common Law. (8vo, American.) — The 
'heoiy of Common Law. By James M. Walker. 8vo, law sheep, pp. O^iaOs 
lSB,lbe. Price 11,00 

(3) Law of Nations and IHplomacy, (12mo, English.) — 

Principles of the Laws of Nations, with practical notes and supplementary 
essays, on the law of Blockade and on contraband of War. By Archer Poison 
Esq., to which is added Diplomacy. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, 
B. D., contributed to the '* Encyclopesdia Metropolitaoa." 12mo, doth, pp. 129 
rgc. Price 68 cts. 

299. Woolrych on Waters and Water Cowrses, (8vo, American.) 
Including the Law relating to rights in the soa» and rights conoeming rivers, 
oanals, dock companies, fisheries, mills, water-oourses. Ac. With a note con- 
oeming the rights of the Crown to the land between high and low water 
mark. By Humphrey W. Wooliyeh. From the English edition, in one voL 
8vo, law sheep, pp. — (^Mi/* Prioe$B,60. 

800. Ouizot's Representative Government, [12mo, English.] — 

History of the origin of Bepresentative Government in Europe, ^y M. 
Gttisot. Translated by Andrew E. Sooble. 12mo» doth, pp. 20,6a8=ftS8, hgb. 
Price 70 cents. 

301. lAeher's Hermeneutics, [12mo, American.] — Legal and 

Political Hermeneutics, or prindples of interpretation and construction in 
Law and Politics, with remarks on Precedents and authorities. Enlarged. 
By Frands lieber. 12mo, doth« pp. 240, Ibo, Price 80 cts. 

802. Ideher's Civil Liberty, [2 vols. American.! — On Civil 

Liberty and Self-Goverament. By Francis Lieber, LL.D. In two volumes. 
12mo, doth, gp. 17,355,371=^43, Ige. Price ^1,95. 

303. Tumults and Ignorance, [18mo, English.] — Popular 

Tumults; illustrative of the evils of Social Ignorance. In one Volume. 
(Knight's Scries.) 18mo, doth, pp. — , gox. Price 24 cfeo. 



Thi 



304i. MeUora, [2 vols. 16mo, English.]— Or Better Times t(f. 

come, being the contributions of many men, touching the present state of 
the jprospecta of Society, containing papers by Kev. T. Beames, Dr. O. BelL the 
Earl of Carlisle, Rev. J. Fidd. Montainie Qore, Dr. Guy. Hon. F. Bvng, John 
Leigh. Viscount Lewisham, M.P., Rev. H. Mackenzie, Viscount Ingestrsb 
Hon. and Eev. Sidney Godolpbin Osborne, Rev. T. F. Stooks. Lord Teign* 
mouth, Alex. Thomson, W. Beckott Denison, Bev. G. Girdlestone. Lord' 
Ooderich, M. P., Montigue Gore, Bev. Dr. Hook, Heniy Mayhew, Bev 0. G. 
Nicolay, Bev. J. B. Owen, Martin F. Tupper, Ac fto. Contributors: First 
and Second Series. In two vdumes, 18mo. doth. pp. 287,263=650, jiop. 
Price 92,10. 

305. Warren's Development (16mo, English.) — The intellect- 
ual and moral development of the present age. By Samud Warren, Esq., 
Q.C.,F.&.S. In one volume. 16mo, doth, pp, 127 wAf. Price 4S cts. 

ENGLISH. ' 

306. Chitty's Blackstone (2 vols. 8vo, American.) — Comment 

taries on the laws of England : in fbur books ; with an analysis of the work. 
By Sir William Blackstone, Knt. In two vohimes. With a life of the author, 
and notes: bv Christian, Chittv, Lee, Hovendon, and Byland: and aUo 
references to American cases. By a member of the New TortL bar. Vd. T, 
Book I and II. vd. II, Book III and IV. Svo. sheep^ pp, 96, 468, SO, 402Be26. 
icecL Price $S,SS. 

307. £inne's Blackstone (Svo, American.) — The most im- 

Sortant part of Blackstone's Commentaries, reduced to questions and answers, 
y Asa Kinne, 8vo, sheep, pp, 180, wect, (tee.) Price ^40. 

808. Wilmot's Blackstone Abridged (12mo, English.)— An 

abridgement of itlackstone's commentaries on the laws of England, intended 
for the use of young persons, and comprised in a series of letters fhim* 
fttther to his daughter. By Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, Bort^ corrected and 
brought down to the present d^. by his son Sir John E. Eardley Witanot. 
12mo, cloth, pp, 338, Ic, Price |1,46. 

309. De Lolme on the Constitution (12mo, English.)— Of 
England, or an account of the English government ; edited, with life and 
notes, by John Macgregor, M.P. 12mo, doth, pp, 8t6, kgb. Price 70 cts. 
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310. Brougham on the Constitution (Svo, 
treatise on the British Conrtitution. By Heniy Lord Broug&am^ F.E.S. 
being part of his " Political Philosophy" published by the Sodety for the 
DiflUsion of Useful Knowledge. Svo, cloth, pp, 182, hgb, gex. Price 58 cts. 

311. English Constitution (12mo, English.) — Conversations 

on the English Constitution. A series of historical sketches. 12mo, boards , 
pp, la, 889=s40I, 2c, tcr^. Price SO cts. 

312. Tremenheere's Constitution (Post, Svo, English.)— The 
Constitution of the United States compared with otur own. By H. Seymour 
Tremenheere. Post Svo, cloth, pp, 889, jm. Price $2,00. 

313. Tremenheere's Political Experience, Ancient (fcp. Svo, 

English.)— The political experience of the ancients in its bearing on modem 
times. By H. S^mour Tremenheere. Foolscap, 8vo^ boards, pp, 136^ $m^ 
Price 08 ds. 

314f. OromweU's Letters and Speeches (} vols. 12mo, Ameri- 
can.)— Oliver Cromwell's Letters aud Speeches : including the supplement to 
the ftrst edition. With eluddotions. By Thomas Carlyle. In two volumes 
Umo, doth, pp, 15, 660, 10, 618=1198, hb. Price 91,58. 

315. Brougham on Political Science (18m(f, English.) — Two 
discourses on the objects, pleasures, and advantsge of sdence and of politlosl 
•dence. By Heniy Lord Brougham. 18mo, doth, pp^ gcx. Price 24 cts. 

316. Junius by Woodfall (2 vols. 12mo, English.) — Including 

letters by the same writer under other signatures : to which are added hS 
confidential oorr<»pondenoe with Mr. Wilkes, and his private letters to Mr. 
H. S. Woodfall. Enlarged, with new evidence as to the authorship, and an 
analysis by the late Sir Harris Nioobis G. C. M. Q. By John Wade. In two 
volumes. Vol. I, containing the entire work as originaUy pubUsbed, with 
illustrative notes. Vol. II, containing the private and misoellaneous letters, 
and a new essay on the authorship, with Abc-similies of the hand writing of 
Junius. 12mo,cloth,pp, 10,480,90,458— 1083, A^d. Price 81«40. 

317. Canning's Speeches (Svo, American.) — Select speeches of 

the Bight Honorable George Canning; with a preliminary biographical 
sketch, and an appendix, of extracts from his writings and speeches. Edited 
by Bobert Walsh. 8vo, sheep^ pp, 87, 68S»680, a;;^. Price ^1,06. 

318. PeeVs Speeches (4 vols. Svo, English.) — ^The speeches of 

the late Bight Honorable Sir Bobert Peel, Bart. Delivered in the House of 
Commons. With a general explanatory index, and a brief chronological 
summary of the various subjects on which the speeches were delivered. In 
four voliunes. Vol. I, from 1810 to 1889. VoL 11. frvm 1829 to 1834. Vol. IIL 
from 1836 to 1842. Vol. IV, from 1842 to 1860. Svo, doth, pp. 81, 768, 4^ 864, 
887, 866=3410, flTC. Price|8,86. ^ ^^'^ 

819. PeeVs Opinions (12mo, English.) — ^The opinions of the 

Bight Honorable Sbr Bobert Peel, expressed in parliament and in public 
An admirable resiune of Sir Robert Ped*s views on all important public 
questions. With a biographical memour. l2mo, cloth, pp, 27, 606=635, ahvc, 
wto^ Price 76 cts. / 

320. Bohn's Political Chclopadia (4 vols. 12mo, English.) — 
standard library cydopsMUa of political, constitutional, statistical aud foi«nsio 
knowledge. Porming a work of universal rcrerenoe on subjecta of civil 
administration, political economy, finance, commerce, laws and sociiMslations. 
In four volumes. ISmo, doth, double columns, pp, 23, 466, 426, 4<H^I§60, hgb^ 
Price |2y80. 
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321. Longman*8 Cabinet Lawyer (Fcp. 8vo, English.) — A 
popular digest of the Iaws of BngUtucL dvil and criminal; with a dictionaiy 
of law terms, maxima, statutes, and Judicial antiquities \ post office regulations, 
aadpriMn discipUne, etc. etc. With supplements. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, ppJi8,756= 
786, to Price ia,40. *" 

822. TomUn'9 Law Dictionary (12mo, English.) — A Popular 
Law Dictionary, IkmiUarly explaining the terms and nature oftheSnglish 
Law. 12mo,law, sheep, pp. 60Q,A^6. Price $1,28. 

AMEEICAN. 

823. Boumer's Institutes (A vols. 8vo, American.) — Institutes 

of American law. By John Bouvier. In five Books : Book L of persona. II, 
of thinxs. Ill, of injuries and wrongs. IV, of remedies. V, of equity. In 
flour ToTumes. 8vo, law sheep, pp, 2700, repo. Price ^12,00. 

824. Bouvier^9 Law Dictionary (2 vols. 8vo, American.) — 
Adapted to the constitution and Utws of the United States of America* and of 
the several States of the American Union : with reference to the civil and 
other qystems of foreign law. By John Bouvier. B«vided, enlarged, and 
greatly unproved. In two volumes. Aoyal 8vo, law sheep, repc. Price |8^. 

825. De TocqueviUe*8 Democracy (8vo, American.) — The 
llepublicof the United Sates of America, and its political institutions. Beviewed 
and examined. By Alexis de Tocquevilie. Translated by Henry iieeves, Bsq. 
With an original prefkce and notes, by John C . Spencer. Two volumes in one. 
With portrait of Washington. 8vo, doth, pp^ 20, 471, 404=89ft, asbe. Price 
11.44. 

826. De Tocquevilie* s American Institutions (12mo, American.)- 
And their mfluence« By Alexis de Tocquevilie. With notes, by Hon. John 
C.Spencer. 8vo, cloth, pp, 14, 400=474, <m6c. Price 76 cts. 

827. Marshall on the Constitution (8vo, American.) — The 
writings of John Marshall, late Chief Justice of the United States, upon the 
federal constitution 8vo^ doth, pp, 17, 728=^740, imc. Price 1^2,35. 

8274. Story on the Constitution ri2mo, American.] — AEamiliar 
Bxposition of the Constitution of the United States, containing a brief com- 
mentary on eveiy dauae. With au appendix. By Joaeph StoryTLL. D. 12mo. 
doth, pp. 372. AA. Price eo cts. j f /. 

828. Warner* s Liberties of America, (12mo, American.) — The 
Liberties of America. By H. W. Warner. 12mo, doth, pp, 280, gpp. i*rioe 

78 cents. 

829* Hecent Social Theories [12mo, American.] — Considera- 
tions on some Recent Social Theories. Belating to the people, liberty, the 
Universal Republic, Socialism, co-operations, associations, and the future.— 
lOmo, doth, pp, 1&8, Uxs. Price 80 cts. 

830. Smithes Elements of the Laws ; (12mo, American.) — or 
outlines of the system of civil and oriminal Laws, in foroe in the United States 
and in the several States in the Union. Deugned for genoral use, and to en- 
able any one to acquire a competent knowledge of his L^sal Rights and privi- 
leges, in all the most important poUtical and business relations of the dtisens 



of the country : with the principles on which they are founded, and the 1 

of asserting sad maintaimng them in dvil and oriminal csaes. By Thomas L. 
Smith. l2mo, law sheep, pp, 884, Igc, Price 80 cts. 

831. BurleiaKs Legislative Qvide (l2mo, American.) — Con- 
taining au the Ruled for conducting business in Congress ; Jefferson's Manual : 
and the Citizen* b Manual, includiufr a concise system of rules of order found* 
ed on Congressional proceedings: with copious notes and marginal references, 
expUining the rules and the authority therefor, designed to economize time 
and secure uniformity in the proceedings of all deliberative sssemblies, and 
also to meet the wante of every private citizen who desires to understand the 
right wsy to transact public biismess. By Joseph Bartlett Burleigh, LL J).— 
Revised. 8vo, la# sheep, pp, 288, 80, 82=800, Igc. Price iW cts. 

232. New York Civil and Criminal Justice (Svo, American.) — 
A complete treatise on the dvU, criminal, and special powers sad duties of 
Justices of the Peace in the State of New fork ; with numerous Forms. Svo, 
law, sheep, pp, 18, 907M)25. mom. Price 19^60. 



POLITICAL ECONOMY, ETC. 

833. Smithes Wealth of Nations [1 vol, 8vo, English.]— An In- 

giury into the nature and causes of the wealth of Nations. By Adam Smith. 
L.i). P.R.S. With a life of the author. Also a view of the doctrine of Smith, 
compared with that of the French economists: with a method of fticilitating 
the theory of his works ; From the French of M. Gamier, complete in one vol- 
ume. 8V0, doth, double columns, pp, 404, index. 2A»450,<iM. Price 00 cts. 

884. Lawson*s Banks [Svo, American.) — The History of Bank- 

'iAg- with a comprehensive account of the origin, rise and progress of the banks 
of BngisAd, Ireland, and Scotland. By William John Lawson. Bevised, 
with numerous additions, by J. Smith Homans. 8vo, cloth, pp, U, 84e»868, 
gU Price ^1,60. 

885. Burton^s Political Economy (12mo, English.) — Political 

and Social Economy : its practical applioitions. By John Hill Burton. 18mo. 
doth, pp. 846, vrcA. Price 56 cts. 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBBAET. 



836. IK SIGHT TOLUMBS. PBIGE FOB THS EIGHT {1,90. 

(1) Chambers* Political Economy (16mo, Engliah.) — ^Por 
use in Schools, and for private instruction. lOmo, doth, pp^ 154^ i<vcA. Price 
35 cts. 

fWayland*s Political Economy Abridged [24rao, Eng- 
— The Elements of Political Economy. By the Rev. Francis Wsyland, 
Abridged from the author's larger work. 24mo, doth, pp. l^jwp. 
Price 30 cts. 



[3] Matthias* Rules of Order ri8mo,American.] — A Man* 

ual for conducting business in Town and Ward meetings, societies, boards of 
dinwtors and managers, and other deliberative bodies. Based on narliamen- 
taiy, congressional, and legislative practice. By Benjamin Matthias, AJk[.-« 
I8mo, doth, pp, 130, linb. Price 30 cts. 

[41 Gushing* s Parliamentary Practice (24!mo, American.] 
A Manual of Parliamentaiy practice. Bules of proceedings and debate lu de- 
liberative assemblies. By Luther S. Gushing. S4mo, doth, pp. 188, ietfre.— 
Price 25 cts. 

SWeale*s Gibbons* Contracts [16mo, English.]— The 
of Contracts for Works and services. By David Gibbons, Esq. 16m0b 
doth, pp, 8, lS6,sl44,M Price 28 eta. 

(6) Guizofs French Democracy (12mo, American.) — 
Democracy in Prance. By Monsieur Guiaot. 12mo, paper, pp, 61, doe. Price 
19 cents. 

(7) WTiately on the British Constitution [24mo, English.] 
Introductoiy Lessons on the British Constitution. By Archbishop Whately, 
D.D. 24mo, paper, pp, >wp. Price 10 cts. 

(8) Phillips* Catechism British Constitution (24mo, Enjgf- 
lish.]— A popular Catechism of the British Constitution, explaining its priu* 
oiples andpractioe ; for Schools and young persons. By Sir Biohard PbilUpi. 
24mo, paper, pp, 72, do. Price 20 cts. 



DICTIONAEIES AND ENCYCLOPAEDIAS. 




)— The Penny 

of Uscrul Knowledge, 
vols, bound in sixteen 



340) National Cyclopedia (1 2 vols, Svo, English.) — The Nation- 

* [91 GyclopflBdia of UseAil Knowledge. By Charles Knight. Founded on tbs 

341 J ' ' Penny Qyclopsedla" in 12 volumes. 8vo. doth, pp. 1019, 1016. 1019, 1019, 1019 

^ 1010, 1019, 1019, 1019, 1019, 1003, 1019^12208 cdumus or 6104 pages, gex. 

Price f0,50. 

842. Chambers* Information (2 vols, Eoyal Svo, English.) — ^Con- 
taininjK papers on many branches of human Knowledge for the people. Edited 
by Wuliam and Robert Chambers ; in two volumes. With numerous illus- 
trations. Svo, doth, double colunms, pp. 807, 808=1615, ioreh, Pri«» ^Sjn. 

843. M*Culloeh*s Commercial Dictionary (2 vols, Svo, Ameri- 
can.^— A'Dictionary, practical, theoretical, and historical, of oommeroe and 
oommerdal navigation. By J. &. M'Culloch, Esq. Edited by HeniyVethaka 
LL.D. With an appendix, containing the new tariff of 1846. together with 
th3 tariff of 1842, reduced to ad-valorem rates as fiur as practicable. Also the 
sub-treasury, wsrehousing, and the Canadian transit bins. Likewise the new 
British tariff, as amendedpy the passage of the new com law and sugar duties. 
With a table of all foreign gold and silver coin, reduced to federal currenqr.— 
Svo, doth. 2vols. pp 12, 767, 803, 67=1649, ah. Price 95,40. 

344. Brooks* Universal Gazetteer (Svo, American.) — Con- 
taining a description of the prindpal nations, empires, kinadoms, states, 
provinces, dties, towns, forts, seas, harbors, rivers, lakes, canals, mountains, 
volcanoes, capes, caverns, cataracts and grottoes of the known world, with an 
account of the extent, boundaries and natural productions of each oountiy ; 
the government, customs, manners and religion of the inhabitants ; the trade, 
manufactures and curiosities, of the dties and towns, with their longitud e and 
latitude, bearing and distance in Bnglish miles trom remarkable places, and 
the various historical events by which they have been distinguished. Originally 
compiled bv B. Brooks, M.D. The whole remodellod and the historical and 
statistical department brought down to the present period, by John MarshalU 
Esq. Illustrated with two hunditid engravings. Svo, doth, pp, 816, i»c. 
Price $1,60. 

845. Encyclop<Bdia of Ttdimous Knowledge (Eoyal Svo, 

American.)— Or dictionary of the bible, theology, religious biofp«phy, all 
religious, ecclesiastical history, and missions: containing definitions of all 
rdigious terms ; an impartial account of the principal Christian denominstiona 
that have existed in the world from the birth of Christ to the present daj, 
with their doctrines, religious rites and ceremonies, as well ss those of the 
Jews, Mahomedans, and heathen nations : together with the manners and 
customs of the East, illustrative of the Holy Scriptures, and a description of 
the quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, trees, plants and minrrala, 
mentioned in the Bible : a statement of the most remarksble transactions and 
events in ecdeslastical nistoiy ; biographical notices of the early martyrs and 
distinguished religious writers and characters of all sges. To which is added 
a Missionary Gazetteer, containing descriptions of the various misaionary 
stations throughout the globe; by ftev. B. B. Bdwards. The whole sufajec^ 
brought down to the present time, and embradng, under one alphabet, tha 
most valuable part of Calmet and Brown's dictionaries of the Bible ; Buok'a 
theological dictionary : Abbott's scripture, natural history; Wdls'geographj 
of the Bible ; Jones^ biographical dictionary ; and numerous other aim Jar 
works. Designed as a complete book of reference on all religious subjeota; 
and companion to the Bible: forming a dicap and comnact libraiy of religioua 
knowledge. Edited by the Bcv. J. Newton Brown. Illustrated hy numerous 
wood-cuts, maps and engravings on copper and stecL Svo, marbled sheep, 
double columns, pp, 1275, Igc Trice ^3,30. 

346. Kitto*s Biblical Cyclopcedia (Svo, American.)— The 

popular <n[clop»dia of biblical literature, condensed ftom the larger work. By 
the Bev. John Kitto, D.D., P.SA. Assisted by the Rev. James l.'ay lor, D.I>. 
Illustrated by numerous engravings. Svo, sheep, double columns, pp, MO^ gU, 
Price ^60. 

347. Eadie*s Biblical Cyclopofdia (Svo, English.)— Op dic- 
tionary of eastern antiquities, geography, natural history, Bacr«d annals sad 
biography, theology and biblical literature, illustrative of the Old and New- 
Testaments. Edited by John Eadie, D. D. , LL.D. With maps and pictorisl 
illustrations drawn from the most authentic sources. 8vo, cloth, triple 
columns, pp, 688, vvc. Price fl,SO. 
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948. Biblical Aniiquities and Literature (2 yoIb. 12ino, 
Amerieui S. S. U.; Price for the two Tolumei |l,40, ta followi : 

(1) NevifCs Biblical Antiquities (12mo, American S. S. 17.) 

—A summary of Bibltral antiquities ; for the use of schools, Bible-classei and 
fluniJies tly John V!. Nevin, i).D. With iUiiatntlona. Amerioan Sundaj 
School Uoiou. l^ino. doth, pp, 447. Price 70 eta. 

d) The Mine Explored {12mo, American S.S.U.) — op help 
(0 the re.\dinc of the Bible. With maps and Illustrations. By Beojamm 
Elliott NitihuUa, M. A. Ori|rinally published in England by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 12mo, cloth or sheep, pp, 382. Price 70 cti. 

}49. Arvine^B Literary Anecdotes (Boyal 8vo, American.)— 
The cydopiBdiA of anecdotes of litorature and the fine arts ; containing a 
copious and ciM>i<^ sehn-tiun of anecdotes of the various forms of literature, of 
th4>arta,of arciutecturo, <Mt(?ravings, miuic, poetry, painting and sculpture, 
and of the most celebrati>d literary characters and artists of difff rent countries 
and ages. Ac. By Kazlitt Arvino, A.M. With numerous illustrations. 8vo, 
doth, double columns, pp, l^ 606s722, gl^ Price t^iR, 

350. Jrvine*9 Beligious Anecdotes (Royal 8vo, American.) — 

rvclopKdia of moitkl and religious anecdotes; a collection of nearly three 
thousand facts, incident:^, narratives, examples and testimonies, embracing 
the hest of the kind in ninst former collections, and some hundreds hi addition, 
original and selected, Tho whole arranged and clanified on a new plan, with 
copious topical and scriptural indices. By Rev. K. Arvine, A.M. With ui 
iDtroduction, bv the Bev. Geo B. Cbeever, D.D. 8vo. doth, double columna, 
pp. 891.^ Price <2. 15. 

351. Arvine* s Religious Anecdotes (12mo, English.) — Cyclo- 
pedia of moral and reliiriouit anecdotes. Ac. 6ame work as the preceding. 
Edited by the R^'v. John Fle^iber. 12mo, cloth, double ooliunns, pp, ^ 863^ 
887,poc,«ofc. Price $l.tfO. 

S$2. The Percy Anecdotes (8vo, American.) — ^Revised. To 

which is added, a valuable colletnion of American anecdotes. Original and 
aelfict Illustrated with foiirtrK>n tine portraits. Two volumes in one. 8vo, 
iheep. double oolumns. pp, iUK 400—640, hb. Price $1,18. 

853. Blake's Encycloptpdia (Royal 8vo, American.) — Tho family 

ocyclopedia of a^ful knowledge "and general literature. Containing about 
fear thousand articles upon scientific and po|)ular subjects, designed for 
instruction and amusement By John Lanois Blake, D.D. Improved. 8vo, 
I doUi, double oolumns, pp, 060. hch. Frict> $2.75. 

354. Maunder^ s Literary and Scientific Teasury, [16mo, 
Sngliah.)~An Encvclopsodia of the Belles Lettres, Literature Science and 
Art Ac with fh>ntispiece. lOmo, cloth, pp, 844b double columns. Ic. Price of 
waj one of the iSeries $2. 18. 

855. Treasury of Knowledge^ [3 vols. 16mo, American.] — 

Connor's 'frcasury of Knowledge and Libraiy of Reference ) containing an 
Snsliiih Grammar, English Dictionary, Universal Gazetteer, Chronolorar and 
Hirtory, Cliasical Dictionary, Law Dictionaiy, with various other useful in- 
Jionnation brought down to the present time. In three volumes l6mo sheep, 
double oolumns. pp. 448,310,580,204.337,412=2291, wjrc. Price 13.00. 

856. IfOgel and Meissner^s German^ English Dictionary [2 vols. 
Itoyai 8vo. German.] — A complete Dictionary of English and German, and 
German and English Languages, containing all the words in general use* In 
two volumes ; vol. I. English and German, compiled ttom aulliora of estab- 
lished reputation, and exhibiting the pronunciation of every word according 

I to Walker, Smart and other prominent English orthoepists; by Dr. J.G. FlUxel 

mnch improved and enlarged. Vol. II. German and English, compiled from 
authors of the mo»t approved reputation, particularly after the celebrated Ger- 
man Diotionanr of Hcinsins. and exhibiting the accentuation of every word 
Jiy Dr. N. N. W. Meissner. 8vo, cloth, pp. 1655,1273-292M, Ibc. Price $8.00. 

357. Oelhschldger*s German- English Dictionary, [24mo, Am.] 
Pronouncing German Diotionanr,— German-English and English-German 
Pocket DictTonarr, with pronunciation of the German part in English char- 
acters and English sounds, by J. C. Oohlschlager. 24mo« cloth, morocoo- 
back, pp. 6»506, 336-846 c^Ac. Price 80 cts. 

858. Fowler* s English Language, fSvo, American.) — The 
English Language in its Elements and Forms. With a history of its origin 
and development. , Designed for use in colleges and schools. By William C 
Fowler. 8vo. doth, pp. 23,676 688, A6. Price fU8. 

, 359. SmitVs Walker's Dictionary, (8vo, English.)— A Critical 

Pronouncing Dictioruiry and Expositor of the English Language with Key : 



to which are prefixed principles of English pronunciation; the whole inter- 
spersed with observations, etymological, critical and grammatical. By John 
Walker ; with a supplement, consisting of upwards of five thousand new 



words, and scientiflo terms, recently incorporated with the language. By 
Edward Smith. 8vo, cloth, pp. 84.462,66s802, Uu, Price 90 cts. 

80(y. Rogefs English Thesaurus, (1 2mo, American.) — Thesau- 
rus of English Words, so classified and arranged as to facilitate the expres- 
sion of ideas and assist in literary composition. By Peter Mark Roget. Re- 
vised and edited, with a list of foreign words defined in Enjrlish, and other 
additions. By Bamas Sears, D.D. 12mo. cloth, pp. 468, ^^ Price $1.12. 

361. GrahanCs English Synonymes, (12mo, American.) — Clas- 
sified and exphdned, with practical exercises, designed for schools and private 
tuition. By G. F. Graham. Edited, with an introduction and illustrative 
authorities, by Henry Eeed, LL.D. 12mo. cloth, morocco back, pp. 14,844-" 
853, doc. Price 76 cts. 

Trench on Words and Proverbs, (2 vols. 12mo, Am.) 
Price for the two volumes $1.00, as follows.— 

fl) On the Study of Words. By the Rev. Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 
Revised and enhuiged 12mo, cloth pp. 236, jtr. Price 60 cts. 

(2) On the Lessons in Proverbs. — Being the substance 
of Lectures delivered to Toun«Men's (Pieties at Portsmouth and elsewhere. 

Sf Richard Chenevix Trench, B,D. Revised and enlarB«d. 12mo, doth, pp. 
l,i«r. Prioe40cti. 



MENTAL AND MOEAL PHILOSOPHY. 

363. MorelVs Modem Philosophy, fSvo, American.)— An His- 
torical and Critical view of the speculative Philosophy of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century By J. D. Morell, A. M. Complete in one volume. 8va oloth 
pp. 752. rc6. Price $2.35. 

363^. Tennemann's History of Philosophy, (12mo, English. — ) 
A Manual of the Histonr of Philosophy, translated fh>m the German of 
Tennemann, by the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A. Revised, enlarged and oon- 
thiued, by 7. R. Morell ISmo, cloth, pp. 12,682s544^ hffb, Pripe $1X0. 

364. Hamilton's Philosophy, (8vo, American.) — Philosophy of 
S\x M'illiam Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Heti4)hyMcs in Edin- 
burgh University; arranged and edited bv O. W. Wright. For the use of 
schools and ooUeges. 8vo, cloth, pp. 630, doc. Price ^1.16. 

365- Mackintosh's Ethical Philosophy, [8vo, American.] — ^Dis- 
sertation on the progress of Ethical Flhilosophy, chiefly during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. By the Bight Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, 
LL.D.,F.R.8. With a preface, by the Rev. WiUlam WheweU. MA. 8vo, 
doth, pp. 289, lb. Price 05 cts. 

866. Bowen's Met. Sf Ethical Science, f8vo, American.] — 
Lowell Lectures, on the application of Metaphjivical and Ethical Science to 
the Evidenoes of Religion ; delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
in the winters of 1848-0. By Francii Bowen. 8vo, doth, pp. 18^466-488^ 16a, 
Price $1.60. 

867. Joufiroy's Ethics, [2 vols. 12mo, American.] — Litroduc- 

tion to Ethics, including a critical survey of moral systems, translated from 
the French of Jouffro}'. By William H. Channing. In two volumes. Itmo, 
cloth, pp. 22,384,368 704, yme. Price $1410. 

368. Chalmers' Moral Philosophy, [12mo, Aiper.] — Sketches 

of Moral and Mental Philosophy: their connection with each other; and 
their t)earings on doctrinal and practical Christianity. By Thomas Ohalmen* 
D J). & LL.Dr ISmo, pp. 420, r^. Price 60 ct«. 

369. Wayland's Moral Science, [16mo, English.]— The Ele- 
ments of Moral Sdence. By the Rev. Frands Wayland, DJ). 16mo. doth, 
PP.3S1, wto. Price 70 cts. 

370. Abercrombie's Philosophy (2 vols. 12mo, American.) — 
Price for the two volumes 00 cts, as follows :— 

(1) Intellectual Powers. — Liquiries concerning the intel- 
lectual powers, and the investigation of truth. By John Abereroitfbie, M.D. 
F.B.S. With additions and exolanations to adapt the work to the use of 
schools and academies, by Jacob Abbott. Revised, limo, half bound, pp. 
884, r6c. Price 46 ots. 

(2) Moral Eeelings, — The Philosophy of Moral Feelings. 

By John Aberrrombie,*M.D. F.R-B. An introductonr chapter. Witha£u- 
tions and explanations to adapt the work to the use of schools and academies \ 
uid also analytical questions for the examination of classes. By Jacob Abbott. 
Revised. ISmo, half bound. ppiSSO, 87^:277, r6c. Price 45 cts. 

371. Dymond's Morality (l2mo, American.) — Essays on the 

rrmdples of Morality, and on the private and political rights and obligations 
of mankind. By Jonathan Dymond. 12mo, cloth, pp. 676^ r6c. Price 44 cts. 



CHBISTLiN EVIDENCES, NATTJEAL TKB- 
OLOGT, ETC. 

372. Gregory's Evidences (12mo, American Tr. Soc.) — Letters 

to a Friend, on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Religion. 
By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. F.R.A.8. Revised and sUghtly abridged. Vtta% 
cloth, pp. 480. American Tract Society. Price 65 cts. 

373. Paley's Evidences (12mo, E. Tr. Soc.)— A View of the 
Evidences of Christianity, in three parts. By William Paley, D.D. Anew 
edition, with introduction, notes and supplement, by the Rev. T. R. Biiks, 
M.A. 12mo, cloth, pp. 448. London Religious Tract Sodety. Price 60 cts. 

374. Brougham's Paley's Natural Theology (4 in 2 vols. 18mo, 

English.)— Paley's Natural Theology; with illustrative notes. By Henry 
Lord Brougham, F.R.S., and by SirX). Bell. K.O.H. And an introductory 
Discourse ou Natural Theology By Lord Brougham. To which are added 
supplemeniary dissertations, and a treatise on animsl mechanics. By Sir 
Charles Bell. With numerous wood cuts. In four volumes, or four volumea 
in two. 18mo, cloth, pp. 216, 230, 805, 2M»045. yea?. Price 02 cts. 

876. Paley's Natural Theology, etc, (24mo, American Tr. Soc.) 

—Natural Theologv and Hone Paulina; or the truth of the Scripture History 
of St. Paul Evinced, by a comparison of the epistles which bear his name witn 
Acts of the Apostles, and with one another. By Archdeacon William Paley , 
1).D. With plates, 12mo. cloth, pp. 852, 224^576. American Tract Sode^. 
Price 72 cts. 

876. Evidences of Christianitv, or (24mo, American Tr. Soc.) — 

Infidelity ; comprising Jemvn's Intefnal Evidence, Ledie's Method, Lyttle* 
ton's Conversion of St. Paul, Watson's Reply to Gibbon and Paine, a notice of 
Hume or Miraclrs, and an extract fk^m West on the Resurection. 24mo, doth, 
pp. 68, 78, 100, 1641, 18»420. American Tract Sodety. Price 48 cts. 

377. Pearson's Infidelity [16mo, Enp^lish.] — Prize Essay on In- 

fidelity. Its aspects, causes, and agencies. By the Rev. Thomas Pearsoai 
The People's Bdition 16ma doth pp. 823, jpoc. Price SO cts. 

378. Nelson's Infidelity [12mo, American Tr. Soc] — The 
Cause, and Cure of InfldeUty : induding a notice of the author's unbelief and 
the means of his rescue. Bv Rev. David Nelson. Corrected by the Author 
liino, cloth, pp. 352. Amenoan Ti-act Sodety. Pric« M ots. 
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879. 



880. 



881 



Tegq^B Butler*s Analogy (16mo, EDgKsb.^ — The Analogy 

of Reli^on, Natural and Kevoaled, to the constitution and course of nature. 
To which are added two brief dissertations. I. Of personal identity. II. 
Of the nature of virtua By Bishop Joseph Butler, LL.D. With a complete 
index. 82, 304=826, wtc. (Also an edition with Barnes* Bssay, 16mo. cLoth« 
pp. H> 261=276.) Price for either edition 40 cts. 

JSmory or Tejgfg Butler's Analoay [12mo, American.] — 

Bishop Butler's liialogrpf Helicon, natural and revealed to the constitution 
and course of nature. W'ith an AnalvsLs left unfinished by the late Re\r. 
Robert Bmoiy, D.D., completed and edited, with a life of Bishop Butler, notes 
and index, bar G. B. Crooks. 12mo. cloth, pp. 88e. hb. Price 60 cts, or the 
same with an analysis of the work. By Rer. B. F. Teflt, A.1I., Editor. 
ISmo. ok>tb, pp. S41, cp. Price of either work 60 cts. 

Belarus Butler's Analogy \\2mo, American. J — ^Hobart's 

Analysis of Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religiou, natural and rerealed. to the 
constitution and course of nature. With notes. Also, Crawford's Questions 
of examination. Revised and adapted to the use of sohoola. ByOharleflB. 
West. 18mo, half bound, pp. 226. hb. Price 32 cts. 



882. 



884. 
885. 
886. 

887. 

888. 



890. 
891. 



VAEIOUS EBLIGIOUS WOEKS. 
Sturm's Reflections (2vol8, 12mo, English.) — Eefleciions 

on the beisff and attributes of God, and on His works both in Nature and 
Providence, for every day in the year. OriginaUy compiled in German. By 
Christopher C. Sturm. Corrected translated, methodised, and greatly en- 
larged, by Adam Clarke, LLJ>. F.S.A. With portrait of Sturm In two 
volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 20, 424, 11, 496=914, tote. Price |1,10. 

Sturm's Beflections (18mo, Englisb.)— On the Works of 
Gh)d. From the German or Christopher Christiaa Stuim. ISmo, doth, pp. 
671, A^6. Price 60 cts. 

Mathews' Bible and CHvil Government (12mo, American.) 
in a course of Lectures. By J. M. Mathews, D.D. 12mo, doth, pp. tl% reb. 
Price 78 cts. 

Sprinff's Obliyatums to the Bible [32mo, English.]— The 

OblijKations of the World to the Bible. Aserios of lectures to young men. 
By Gardiner Spring, D J). Revised. 32mo, doth, pp. 880, wte. Price 66 ots. 

Spring's Bible not of Man [12mo, American Tr. Soc.] — 

Or the argument fbr the divine origin of the sacred scriptures, drawn fhno the 
Scriptures themselves. By Gardiner Sprimc, P.D. 12mQ, doth. pp. 819* 
American Tract Sodety. Price 64 eta. 

JBisnelon's Writings (12mo, American.)— Selections from 

the writings of Archbuhop Fenelon. With a portrait and memoirs of his 
lift. By2bB.PoUen. 16mo,pp.l2,860»S72,i«M. Price 76 cts. 

Smyth's Unity, Human Races (12mo, American.) — ^The 

unity of the human races proved to be the doctrine of Scripture, reason, and 
sdence. With a review of the present position and theoiy of Professor 
Agassis. By Thomas Smyth, D.D. Bevised and enlarged by the author. 12mo, 
doth, pp. 408, gpp, (English) j and A. Price |1,00. 

Olmstead^s Noah (12mo, American.) — Noah and his times, 
embracing the consideration of various inquiries relative to the antediluvian 
and earlier postdiluvian periods, with discussions of several of the leading 
questions of the present day. By the Biev. J. Munsoa Olmstead, ILA. 18mo, 
doth, pp. 413, gL Prica 98 cts. 

Scott's Oenius and Faith [12mo, American.] — Or Poetry 
and religion, in their mutual relations. By the Bev. William C Scott. 12mo 
doth, pp. 328, ct. Price 

Moore's Man and Motives [IGmo, American.] — ^Man and 

his motives. ^ George Hoore, M-D. 16mo, doth, pp. 301. hb> Price 86 cts. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIBBAET. 



TS SIX YOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $1,83. 

[1] TFncle Philip's Evidences [24mo, American.] — ^Evi- 
dences of Christianitv; or Uncle's Philip's conversations with the childrex 



about the truth of the Christian rebgion. 
28 cts. 



children 
21mo, doth, pp, 209, hb. Price 



[2] Dick's Christian Philosopher [24mo, American.] — Or 
the connection of sdence and philosophy with religion. By Thomas Dick, 
LL.D. AbHdgedby theBev.ILD.Gassling. 24mo, cloth, pp. 266, cp. Price 
80 cts. 

[3] Dick's Improvement of Society (24mo, American; — 

j^ the general difAision of knowledge. Bv Thomas Dick, LL,D. Abridged by 
the Bev. H. D. Gassling. Illustrated with engravings. 24mo, doth, pp. 270, 
cp. Price SO cts. 

[4] Dick's Philosophy of Religion (24mOy American.) — 

Or an illustration of the moral laws of the universe. By Thomas Dick LLJ)> 
Abridged by the Bev. U. D. Gassling. 24mo, doth. pp. 267, cp. Price 80 cts. 

[5] Whately's Christian Evidences (24mo, American^ — 
Introductory Lessons on Christian Bvidences. "By, .\rchbishcp Whately, D. D. 
24mo, doth, pp. 181, ene. Price 26 cts. 

[6] Whately's Religious Worship [24mo, English.] — ^Intro- 
ductory Lessons on the History of Religious Worship. By Archbiihop 
Wliately, D. D. Bdng a Sequel to the '* Lessou4on Chribt.»n Evidences," iQr 
the same author. 24mo, doth, pp. 247. jwp. Price 40 cts. 

ON BEAUTY AND TASTE. 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful (12mo, American.) — 

A philosophical inquiry into the origin of our ideas of the sublime and beauti- 
t\x\\ with an introductory discourse concerning taste. By the Bight Hon. 
Edmund Burke. Adapted to popular use .b7 Abraham Hills, A.M. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 219. hh. Priw 00 ctu. 



394. Longinus an the Sublime (16mo, American) — ^A new 

literal translation of Longinus on the sublime : for the use of schools, ooUegca. 
and universities. Illustrated with notes, original and select. By a graduate 
of Trinity Collide, Dublin. 16mo, cloth, pp. 12, 70, 16=97, e^fo. Price 80 eta. 

895. Alison on Taste [12mo, American.] — Essays on the 

nature and principles of taste. By Archibald Alison. LIU)., FBfi. With 
oorreotions and tanprofvementa. By Abraham Mills, A.M. l£mo, doth, pp, 
461. A6. Price 60 cts. 

396. Cousin on the Beautiful [16roo, American.]— The philoso- 
phy of the beautifiil. Prom the French of Victor Cousin .Translated, with 
notes, and an introduction, by Jesse Oito Danid. Ittmo, doth, pp. 192, doc. 
Price 60 cts. 

LOGIC AND EHETOEIC. 

397. Whately's Logic and Rhetoric [2 vols. 12mo, English.]— 
Contributed to the " Encydopaedia Metropolitana." In two volumes. ISnuv 
doth, pp. 112. 14Aa264^ fV<^. li:ioe|l,26. 

398. Whately's Reasoning (18mo, English.) — Archbishop 
W&ttdy's easy lessons on reasoning. Reprinted fhnn the " Saturday Maga- 
line." 18mo, doth, pp. 1411 Jiop. Price 88 cts. 

399. Method, Logic, Rhetoric (12mo, English.)— A preliminary 

treatise on Method. By Samud Taylor Coleridge. Logic and Rhetoric, to' 
Archbishop Bichard Whately, D.D. Three parts in one. 12mo, doth, pp. 76» l4 
112, 16. 143=^861, Tyc. Price 91,00. 

400. Blair's Rhetoric (16mo, English.) — Lectures on Ehetoric 

and belles lettres. By the Rev. Hugh Blair, DD. With an introdncttRy 
essa^, l^ the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., and a portrait of Dr. Blair. Iftno, 
cloth, pp. 81. 60^—688. «otc Price |1,00. 

401. tampbelVs Rhetoric (8vo, English.)— The philosophy of 
rhetoric. By the Rev. George Campbell, DJ)., F.R8.G. 8vo. cloth, pp. IC, 
416^481. wte. Price 11.10. 

402. MiU's Logic, — (8vo, American.) — ^A system of logic, 

ratiodnative and inductive ; bdng a osnneoted view of the prindples of evi- 
denoe, and the methods of sdentiflc investigation. By John Btuart Mill. St<v 
doth, pp. 600, A&. Prioe 11.18. 

403. Locke's Human Understanding (8vo, English.) — ^An essay 

concerning human understanding. By ^hn Locke, gent. With the notes and 
illustrations of the author, and an analysis of his doctrines of ideas. In one 
volume, careiuUy revised and compared with the best copies. With a portrait 
of Locke. Svo. doth, pp. 12. 66^^676k tffto. Price $1.26» 

POPULAE DELUSIONS, ETC. 

404. Mackay's Popular Delusions [2 vols. English.]— Memoirs 

of extraordinary popular delusions. With numerous illustrations. In two 
volumes, limo. cloth, pp. 8, 808. 6» 822^689, mc. Price $1.20. 

406. 



Mayo's Popular Superstitions ri2mo, English.]--The 

truths contained in popular superstitions. By Herbert Hayo. "iLu. Itaao, 
cloth, pp- 248, ufba. Prioe $1^ 

406. De Boismont's Hallucinations [8vo, American.]— Or tlie 

rational history of apparitions, visions, dreams, ectsasy, magnetism, and 



somnambulism". By /." Pierre de Boismont. Enlarged and improved, 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 652, find. Price $2,00. 

407. Demonology and Witchcraft [16mo, English.] — ^Letters on 

Demonoloffv aud Witchcraft, addressed to J. Q. Lockhart, Esq. By Bur Wal- 
ter Scott, Bart, with tkontiipieoe. lemo. cloth, pp, 896, wte. Price 68 ots. 

408. Taylor's Enthusiasm [12mo, American.] — Natural history 

of enthusiasm. By Isaac Taylor. 12mo, doth, pp. 286, rc6. Price 60 cts. 

409. Wright's Sorcery and Magic [12mo, American.] — Narra- 
tives of sorcejT and magic, fhun the most authentic sources. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A... F.8. A. 12mo, doth, pp. 420,y«r. Prioe $1,00. 

420. Hooker's Medical Delusions (12mo, American.) — Fiske 

fUnd prize disseriation of the Rhode Island Medical Sodety. Lessons ftfom 
the hibtory of medical delusions. By Worthington Hooker, MJD. 12mo, doth, 
pp, 6, 104==109. cs. Price 40 cts. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

(ConHnuedfrom pages 126. 127. of the Journal qfJBducationM AvfftuU 1868.> 

PALESTINE, ETC. 

73. Early Travels in Palestine (12mo, English.)— Com- 
prising the narratives of Arculf. WilUbalu, Bemwd. SoDwninSignPd, Benjamin 
of Tudela, Sir John Maundevilfe, De La Brocguire, and Maundreth. Bdited, 
with notes, by Thomas Wright, Esq.. M.A., F.SJu, &c. 12mo, doth, pp.SU 
617«=648,M. Price 11.00. 

74. Wainwright's Pathways of Our Lord (l2mo, English.)— 

The Pathways and Abiding Places of Our Lord : illustrated in the Journal of 
a tour through the Land of Promise. By the Bev. J. M. Wainwnght, DJ). 
12mo. doth, pp. 848, ttu. Price 75 cts. 

75. Spencer's Travels, Holy Land (Svo, English-American.)— 

The East. Sketches of travels in Egypt and the Ho& Land. By the Bev. T. 
A. Spencer, M.A. With beautifiilly tinted lithographic illustrations. 8ro . 
cloth, pp. 18. 603--519, jm. gpp. Priw $2.33. , 
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78. Spencer* a Travehy Aohf Land (12mo, American.) — The 

mme work. ISmo, edition without the plates, cloth, pp. gpp' to t^tbc. 
Price ei.15. 

77. Fish's Memorial, Holy Land (12ino, American.) — ^A 
loemoriftl of Bgypt, the Red Sea, the WUderncwei of Sin and Paran, Mount 
Sinai, Jerusalomr and other principal localities of the Holy Land \ viiiited in 
184i ; with brief notes of a route through France, Borne, Ni^pi^i tonntantinople, 

and up the Danube. By the Rev. Geoi "' * -• ~ 

12mo, cloth, pp. 451, rc6. Frice 78 cts. 



and up the Danube. By the Rev. George Fisk, LL.B. With illustrations. 



78. JSothen (12mo, American.) — Or traces of travel brought 

home from the East. By Charles Eingslake.l2mo, cloth, pp. 10, 282»=M2, gvp, 
toct/k. PrieeSScts. 

79. Lamartine's East (2 vols. 12mo, English.) — Travels in 

the East, including a journey to the Holy Land. By Alphouso dc Lamartine. 
With a memoir of the author. 12mo, doth, pp. 3U2» 820=^32, ttrrch. Price 
4^1.12. 

80. Stephen's E^ypt, Petrea, ^c. (2 vols. 12mo, American.) — 

Incidents of travel in Egypt, Arabia Petroa, and the Holy Land. By John 
L. Stephens. With a map and outline engravings. In two volumes, 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 210, 286^=526, kb. Price ^.35. 

82. Martineau's Eastern Life (Bvo, American.) — Present and 

rt. By Harriet Hartineau. Complete in one volume. 8vo, cloth, pp. 68S 
Price S?1.80. 

82. MFarlane's Bible Mountains (12mo, American.) — The 

mounUuns of the Bible : their scenes and their lessons. By the Eev. John 
M'Farlaiie. LL. U. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. S52, rcb. Price 60 cts 

S3. Headleifs Sacred Mountains (12mo, American.) — The 

Sacred Mountains. By J. T. Headley. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 10, 175=ri85, csi Price $1,00. 

84. Bartleti's Scripture Sites and Scenes (12ino, English.) — 

From actual survey, in Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine. By W. H. Bartlett. 
With maps and numerous engravings on steel and wood. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
190, o^T. PrioeSOcts. 



EGYPT, ETC. 

85. Lepsius' Egypt, Sfe (12mo, English.) — Letters from 

Ef ypt, Ethiopia^ aikd the Peninsula of Sinai. By Dr. Richard Lepsius. With 
extracts from his chronology of the Eieyptians, with reference to the exodus of 
the Israelites. Revised by the author. Translated by Leonora and Toranna 
B- Homer. With tinted frontispiooe, ma|» and engravings. 12m0t doth, pp. 
678, A^6. Price «1,00. ^^ -o -o 

86. Gohafs Abyssinia (l2mo, American.) — Journal of three 

years residence in Abyssinia. B^ Rev. Samuel Gobat. Preceded bv sa intro- 
duction, fceoffraphical and hi <toncal, on Abyssinia, translated fh)m tne French. 
By Rev. Sercno D. Clark Accompanied with a biographical sketch of Bishop 
Gobat, by Robert Baird, D J). With a map of Abyssinia. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
480,«twd. Price $1.00. 

87. B. St, John's ViUaye Life in Egypt (2 vols, 12mo. 
American.)— W^ith sketches of the same. By Bayle St. John. In two volumes. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 19, 2L6, 0, 218=462, wdte. Price 05 cts. 

88. Nile Voyage (12mo, American.) —Journal of a voyage 

up the Nile, made betweon the months of November, IKiS, and April, 1840. 
A contribution to ivsearohas in £|;yptian antiquities. Published at the 
request of tlto Rev. Dr. Hawks, as an appropriate companion to his "Egypt 
and its Monimicuts." By an American. 12mo, clotli, pp. 162, \ffpp) pe. Price 
Si ct&. 

89. Smith's Pilgrimage to Egypt (12mo, American.) — ^Efai- 
bracinp a diary of explorations on the Nile ; with obsirvations illustrative of 
t he manners, customs, and institutions of the people, ancl of the present 
conditionof*he antiquities and ruins. With numeious engravings. ByQ, 
N. C. Smith. 12mo, cluth, pp. 13, 383=^306, ^/. Price U5 cts. 

NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 

Layard's Nineveh S[ Babylon, [2 vols. 8vo, American.] — 
1)0. (1) Nineveh and its Eematns : with an account of a visit 

to the Chaldeean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or devil worship- 
pers, and an inquiry into the manner and arts of the ancient <\ssyriana 
By AuBtcn Henry Layard, Esq., F.B.a, with maps and numerous photo- 
Rrapliic eugravinjfs ; two volumes in one, without abridi?omont- (The same 
as No. 66, 'Voyages and Travels," in the old catsloguo, pem^e 127.) 8vo, cloth, 
pp 8,376,503==7u:. 

(2) Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon ; 

with travels in Arrn'^nia, Kunlistan and the DescTt : bein^ the result of a 
second expedition un lertnkeu for the Trustees of the Briu.sh Musoum. By 
AuHten Henry La.vard, Ksq ., M.P- With maps and numeroiM plans and illus- 
trations : one of which repn^sents the north eastern facade and Grand en- 
trance of Sennaclierlb's PHia<e. 8vo, cloth, pp. 23,08d, 701). Total pages U16, 
gpp, to oSiK;. Price lor tlie tiu^ee volumes lu two HSO. 

Layard's Nineveh and Bubylony[2yols. 12mo, American.] — 

Price for the two volumes, §1.78 ; as follows :— 

91 . (1) Nineveh and its Eemabs : with an account of a visit 
to the Chaldxan Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yczidis. or devil womhip* 
jhjpj: and an inquiry into the mamuTs and arts of the ancient Assmans. 
Jly .\nsten Henry Layard, E-jq., !).(; 1.., M l\ Without abridjcenient.* Two 
volmnes complete in one. without the maps and lithiiyrraphs, Init with nu- 
iiU'riMis illustratioiiA' 12mo. Ololli. jiji..tiii.s73 -099. fl'/>iJ. Price SO rts. 



(2) Babylon and Nineveh : Discoveries among the Eiuins 

of Nineveh and Babylon ; with travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the De« 
■ert : being the result of a second expedition undertaken for the Trustees of 
the British Museum. By Austen H. Xoyard, M.P^ abridged flrom the lai^ger 
work, with many illustrations and a view of the Pslaoe restored. 12mo, cloth 
pp, 5i9, gpp. Price 96 cts. 

d2. Vauai's Nineveh and Persepolis (12mo, English,)-- Nineveh 

and Persepolis : an historical Sketch of Ancient Ainria and Persia, with an 
account of the recent researches in those countries. Bv W. S. W. Vaux, MA., 
of the British Museum. Eevised and enlarged. With engravincs. ISmo, 
cloth, pp. 4M, ahoc. (tote.) Price |1,75. 

93. BonomCs Nineveh, (8vo, English.) — Nineveh and its 
Palaces. The discoveries of Botta and Lavard, applied to the elucidation of 
Holy Writ. By Joseph Bonomi, P.R.S.L. Revised, with numerous addi- 
tional engravings, and the result of the most recent disooveries. Svo, cloth, 
pp, 20,«e9s44», nc, Prioe $1,20. 

Blackburn's Nineveh, (12mo, English.) — ^Nineveh; its 

rise and ruin : as illustrated hw ancient scriptures and modem disooveries 
By the Bev. J. Blackburn. People's edition. With supplementary notes, 
12mo, cloth, pp. 184, poe, Prioe 45 cts. 



M, 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBEABT. 

IK ITDTE VOLUMES, PBICE FOE THT KIKE $2.30. 

95. (1) Mountains of Scripture, [18mo, Xtn. K Soc.] — The 

twenbr-flve Mountains of Scripture with nine Illustrations. London Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society. 18mo, cloth, pp, 6,214:=21V. Prioe 66 cts. 

(2, 3) Nugent' s Classical and Sacred Lands, [18mo. Eng.] 
Lands, Classical and Saored. By Lord Nugent. In two volumes— or two 
volumes in one. 18mo, cloth, (Knight's Series,) pp, a06,222=s4SS, gcx. 
Prioe 46 cts. 

(4) Palestine and Lebanon, [24mo, P.E. S.U.I— Three 

weeks in Palestine and Lebanon. With notes and alterations, aoapting it to 
the use of the general Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union. Slsno^ 
Boards ; Morocco back, pp, 164 Price 20 cts. 

(6) Norris' Ancient Persia [24mo, American.] — History 

of Ancient Persia, abridged chiefly f^m Bollin, with additional observations- 
By the Bev. W. H. Noma. 24mo, boards, morocco back, pp, 266, cps (No. 68. ) 
Prioe 26 cts. 

(6) Willett's Assyria, [24mo, American,] — The History 

of AssyriiL to whichjs added Mr. Buckingham's visit to the ruins of Nineveli 
By W. M. Willett. 24mo, boards, morocco back, pp, 77, cp, (No. 79.) 
Price 14 cts. 

. (7) Travels of Our Saviour, [24mo, Mass. S.S. Soc.]— 

With some leading incidents in his Ufa. By William A. Akott, written for 
the Massachusetts Sundi^ Httbook Society. Mmo, oloth, pp, 23«-'Prioe 80 oto. 

(8) Stephen's Travels in Egypt, Sfc, [32mo, English.] — 

Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and the Holy Land. By J. L» 
Stephens, Esq. 82mo, clotn, pp, S83, tiu. Price 26 cts. 

(9) Jordan and Dead Sea, [24mo, E. T. Soc.]— The 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. London Beligious Tract Society. 82mo, doth, pp, 
192. Price 16 cts. 



VOYAGES BOUND THE WO^LD. 

96. OoggeshaU's Eighty Voyages, [2 vols. 8vo, American.] — 
Voyages to various parts of the World, made between the years 1790 and 
184i. By George Coggeshall, Selected fh>m his Manuscript JounuJ of eigh^ 
voyages, with numerous lithographic plates. 8vo, clotn, pp, fe6,358s64i^ 
doe. Price 11,88. 

97. Nelson's drcumnavigation (12mo, English.) — Of the 
Globe, and progress of Discovery in the Pacific Ocean, fh>m the voyage of 
Magellan to the death of Captain Cook. With a portrait of Cook and numer- 
ous illustrations; also side indices. 12mo, oloth, pp^ 428, ttu. Prioe 86 cts. 

98. Pfeiffer's Voyage, (12mo, Eng. or Am.) — ^A Lady's Voyage 
rouna the worla ; a selected translation (hem the German of Madame Ida 
PfeifBer. By Mrs. Percy Stinnett. 12mo, doth, pp, 802, A&. Bngliih.'—h, 
Woman's Joumeiy Bound the World. fh>m Vienna to Brasil, Cuba, Tahaiti, 
China, Hindostan, Persia, and AsiarMin<v. An unabridged translation fhmi 
the German of Ida Pfeiffer. Illustrated with tinted engravings, 12mo, doth. 
nc, pp. 338. Price of either work 60 cts. 

99. Wilkes' Voyage, (8vo, American.) — ^Voyages Eound the 
World, embracini^ the principal events of the narrative of the United States 
Exploring Expedition. In one volume, illustrated with one hundred and 
seventy-eight engravings on wood. By Charles Wilkes, U.8.N. Commapdar 
of the expedition. 8vo, cloth, pp^ 20,068-688, gpp. Price |2;S6. ' 

100. Wilkes' Ejophring Expedition, (2 vols. 12mo, English.) 

Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, during the years 1838* 
18.S9, 1840, 1841. 1842. By Charles Wilkes, U.S.N. Commander of the Expe* 
dition. In two Tolomes, with sixty-three engravings. 12mo, cloth, pp, 10,818^ 
12,a2(}=664, no. Prioe 91,)M. 

SOUTH AMEEfbA. 

101. Ross' Humboldt's Travels, (3 vols. 12mo, English.)— 

Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Begions of America, during 

the years 17W, 1804. By Alexander Von Humboldt, and Anne Bonflana. 

Written in French by Alexander Von Humboldt. TransUted and edited by 
Thomasina Boas. In three volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp, 22,646,621,6,442, 1096 
hgb. Price $3,00. 
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102. Macmllivrau's Hwnboldt's Travels, Sto., (12mo, English.) 

The ftrtTeb ana BeBearches of Alexander Von Humboldt By W. MacffUli- 
TTVi LL.D. With a narratiTe of Humboldt's most recent researcbn. includ- 
ing his celebrated iournoy to the Ural Mountains and the Caspian Sea, etc 
With portrait, illustrations and side indioes. ISmo, cloth, pp, 4L8, Uu. 
Price 90 ots. 

103. StepheiCs Yucatan and Gentral Ameri4M, (4 toIb, 8vo, Am.) 

Price lor the Four Volumes 18,00, as foQowi t— 

(1,2) Tucatan: Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. By 

John L. Stephens. Illustrated by one hundred and twenty engravings. In. 
two volumes. 8vo, cloth, pp, 4S9,478»037. M. Price ^00. 

(3,4) Sentral America, Sfc. : Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas, and Tucatan. By John L. Stephens, Esq. Illustrated by 
numerous engravmgs. In two volumes. 8vo, doth, pp, 424,474=896, kb. 
Price 14,00. 

104. Stephens^ Central America [8vo, English.] — ^Incidents of 

travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Tucatan. Qy the late John Lloyd 
Stephens. With numerous engravings by F. Catherwood. Revised. With 
additions. 8vo, cloth, pp. akoe. Price 92,60. 

106. Carpenter's Mexico [12mo, American.] — Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Mexico: in the course of Journeys of upward of 2SO0 miles, per- 
formed on foot. Giving an account of the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple, and the agricultural and mineral resources of that country. By William 
W. Carpenter. 12mo, cloth pp. 800 A6. Price 60 cts. 

106. Ruxton^s Mexico (12nio, American.) — Adventures in 

Mexico and the Boeky Mountains. By George F. Buxton, Bsq. 12mo, cloth, 
pp,818,A6. Price 60 cts. 

107 ' Warren^ s Para and Amazon [12mOy American.! — Para ; 

Or Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the Amacon. By John Esaias 
Wsrren. 12mo, doth, pp, 271, ppp. Price 60 cts. 

108. Edward's Amazon and Fara [12mo. English.) — ^Voyag© 
up the river Amaaon including a residence at Para. 12mo, cloth, pp, 210 ym. 
Price 68 cents. 

109. TsohudVs Peru [12mo, American.] — Travels in Peru, 

during the years 1888-1842, on the coast, in the sierra, across the cordiUeru 
and the Andes, into the primeval forests. By Dr. G. G. Von Tscbudi. Trans- 
lated from the German, by Thomaaina Boss Complete in one volume. 12mo. 
cloth, pp, 10, 8&4»S64 gpp. to Mbo. Price 08 cts. 

NORTH AMEEICA. 

110. Santarem^s Vespucius (IGmo, American.] — Eesearches 

respecting Americus VespUcius and his vqysge. By the Viscount Santarem. 
Translated by £. F. Childe. 16mo, cloth, pp, 221, Ibe. Price 58 ots, 

111. Banvard*s Novelties New World [16mo, American.] — 

Novelties of the New World : or the adventures and discoveries of the first 
explorers of North America. By Joseph Banvard. With iliustratioos. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 324, ^/. Price 46 cts. 

112.' Leslie^ s Polar Seas (12mo,Englisli.] — ^Discovery and Ad- 
venture in the Polar Seas and Regions; with illustrations of their climate 
geology, and natural history. By Sir John Leslie, K.H. Robert Jamieson, Bsq. 
P.B.S. and Hugh Murray. £8q.?.R.S.E. With a narrative of the recent ex- 
peditions in search of Sir JohnTranklin. With illustrations and side indices. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 306, tn$. Price 85 cts. 

113. Simmond^s Franklin and Arctic Regions (16mo, English.) 

Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Regions; a narrative, showing the progress 
of British enterprise for the discovery of the north-west passage during the 
nineteenth century: with detailed uottv of the expeditions in search of the 
missing vessels under Captain Sir John Franklin. By P. L. Simmonds. Com- 
biningthe most recent intelligence, with maps. lOmio, doth, pp. 16, 287=308, 
. gr e^^rrixx 54 cts. 

114. Tucker's Rainbow in the North [16mo, American.] — The 

Rainbow in the North : a short account of the first establishment of Chris- 
tianity in Rupert*s Land, by the Church Hissionaiy Sodety- By S. Tucker. 
With illustrations. 16mo, doth, pp. 308, rob. Price 68 cts. 

115- LyelVs Travels (3 vols, 12mo, American.) 

Price for the three volumes 91.03 as follows :— 

[1] LyelVs Travels 1841-2. [12mo, American.) — Travels in 

North America, In thoyears 1841-2, with geological observations on the United 
States. Canada, and Nova Scotia. By Charles Lyell Esq, F.R.S. Without 
the Urger plates, two volumes in one. 12nio, cloth, pp. 7, 107. 251 — 455, yw.— 
Price 75 cts. 

(2, 3) LyelVs Travels 1845-6, (2 vols, 12mo,American.) — ^A 

Second Visit to the United States of North America. By Sir Charles 1^11, 
P.R.S. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 278, 812=585, A*. Price ^1,18. 

110k Mackay's Western World : [2 vols, 12mo, American.] — 

or Travels in the United States in 1845-6-7, exhiWtinir them in their latest de- 
velopment, social, political, and industrial : including a chapter on California. 
Bv Alexander Mackayt Fsq. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 354^ 816,se70, 
l6' Price $1,50. 

117. Baird's West Indies and North America [12mo, Ameri- 
can.!— impressions and experiences of the West Indies and North America in 
1849. Hy Robert Baird. i^M, 12mo, cloth, pp. 354, lb. Price 58 cts. 

118. Madden' s Cuba (12mo, English.)— The Island of Cuha : 

its resources, progress, and prospects, considered In reUtion to the influence 
of itrproeperi& on the interests of the British West India Colonies. ByR. 
a. Madden, M.R.I.A. 12mo, cloth, pp. 252, poc. Price 58 cts. 

119. Willis' Tropics [12mo, American.] — A Health Trip to 

the Tropics. By N. Parker Willis. 18mo» clotS, pp. 481, 23^444. c#. Price 

^1 ,iM» 



120. Schoolcraft's Ozark Mountains [8vo, American.]— SceneB 

and Adventures in the Selm-Alpine Region, of the Ocark Mountains of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, which were first traversed by Desato in 1541. By Heniy 
Rowe Schoolcraft, with illustrations on copper. 8vo,eloth,pp.256,l^e. Price 
$1,30. 

121. Parkman's Prairie Life [12mo, American.!— Prairie and 

Rocky Mountwn Life ; or the California and Oregon TraU. By Francis Park- 
man, Jr, with two illustrations, 12mo, doth, pp. 448, gpp. Price 98 cts. 

122. Buxton's Far West (12mo, American.]— Life in the Far 

West. By Geoige Frederic Roxton. 12mo. cloth, pp. 285, U. Price 48 dis 

123. Mlet's Pioneer Women [12mo, American.]— Of the West, 

Sketches and Anecdotes. By Mra EUet. 12mo, cloth, pp. 434, ct. Price $1.00 

124. Springer's Forest Life (12mo, American.]— And Forest 

Trees; comprising winter camp-life among the Loggers, and wild-wood Ad- 
venture. With descriptions of lumbering operations on the various rivers or 
Maine and New Brunswick. By John L. Springer. With iUustrations. 12mo, 
clobh, pp. 259. A6. Price 60 cts. 

126. Sort's Jdississipi Valley [12mo, Amencau.]— History of 
The VaUey of the MistisaipL By Addphua M. Hart. ISmo, cloth pp. 286, 
{ma) ip. Price 70 cts. 

126. Frost's Book of Indians (12mo, American.]— The Book of 

the Indians of North America, illustrating their manners, customs and prewnt 
state. Edited by John Frost, LL J). With illustrations. 12mo. doth, pp.- 
283, doc, «q;rc Price 60 cts. 

127. Sigoumey's Native Land (16mo, American.)— Scenes in 

my Native Land. By Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey. With two iUustrattons on stseL 
lOmo^ cloth, pp. 4, 819a423,iflu:. Price |1,10. 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBBAET 



128. IN BIGHT VOLTTMBB. PRICE FOR THE BIGHT $2,90. 

[1] Sigoumey's Native Land [32mo, English.)— Scenes 
in my native Land. By Mrs. Sigoumey. 82mo^ cloth, pp. 256^ poe, Prios 
24 cts. 

(2) Parley's Indian Customs [ISmo, American.] — ^The 
Manners, customs, and Antiquities of the Indians of North and South Amer- 
iea. ISmo, doth, pp. 336, «7re. Frioe40cts. 

(3) Hawes' Indian Tales (16mo, English.)— Tales of the 

North American Indians and adventures of the early setters In America. By 
Barbara Hawes. 16mo, cloth, pp. 362, (fc) lotc. Price 56 cts. 

(^ Ellet's Country Rambles [24mo, American.)— Gam- 
bles in the Country. Bj Mrs. B. F. Ellett. 24mo, doth, pp. 267. cno. Price 
30 cents. 

(6) Columbus and His Times (24mo, E. T. Soc.)— His 

different voysges and adventures, etc. London: Religious Tract Society.— 
(The same as No. 141 "Biography" in the dd Catalogue, page 13L) 24mo, cloth 
pp,152. Price30cts. 

(6) The Giants of Patagonia: (16mo, English.)— Cap- 
tain Bourne's account of his captivi^ amongst the extraordinary savam of 
Patagonia. With six engravings. To which is added, the painMiy m- 
teresting narrative of the fkte of the Patagonian Society's mission in Tena 
delFuego. 16mo, boards, pp. 160, «c. Price 22 cts. 

(6) Life in the West: (24mo, American. S. S. IT.)— Or 

The Moreton Family. Written for the American Sunday School Union, with 
Engravings. 24mo, boards moRoco back, ppi 258. Price 35 eta. 

[7] Nevins' Hudson's Bay [82mo, Xtn. K. Soc.]— A Nar- 
rative of Two Voyages to Hudson's Bay. ^th traditions of the North Aitierioaa 
Indians. By J. sTNevins, M.D. London: Christian I^nowledge Society.— 
32mo, cloth, pp. 4. 156=^160. Price 35 cts. 

[81 The Conquest of Peru [32mo, Xtn. K. Soc]— With 

map and Engravings. London: Christian Knowledge Society. 32nio. doth, 
pp. 90. price 22 cu. 

EUEOPBAN. 

129. Howitt's Remarkable Places [2 vols, 870, American.]— 
Visits to Remarkable places M>ld hslls, battle fields, and scenes illustrative of 
striking passagesin English History and poetry. By William Howitt. In two 
volumes. 8vo, cloth, pp. 436. 467 -003. Ac6. Price $2,80. 

180. Laing's Notes of a Traveller [8vo, American.] — On the 
Social and political state of France, Prussia, Switserbuid, Italy^and other parts 
of Europe, during the present century. By Samud Laing, Esq. 8vo, dotb, 
pp.451,Ac6. Price 11,40. 

131. Bulwer's England and English [2 vols, 12mo, American.] 

England and the Bnglish. By Sir B- L. Bulwer, Bart. 12mo, doth, pp. 213, 
220^463, ;i6. Price 68 cts. 

132. Colman's European Life and Manners; [2 vols, I2mo, 

American.]— In ftunuiar letters to Friends. By Henry Colman, In two vd- 
umes. 12mo, doth, pp. 26, 870, 14, 414,==833, tbc. Price 31,18. 

133. Saunders' Great Metropolis [12mo, American.] — Memoirs 

of the Great metropolis : or London from the Tower to the Crystal Palace.— 
By F. Saunders, with numerous illustrationa. 12mo, cloth, pp. 307. gpp.— 
Price 98 cts. 
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(^Continued from the March Number!) 

PutnanCs Library of Popular Travels [6 vols, 12mo, 
American.]— Price for the six volumes $4,0(^ an follows:— 
(1) Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England. 12mo, lialf bound,, 
pp. 247, 192=439, to He. 

(I) A Joum««y to Iceland and Travels in Sweden and Norway. Translated 
trom the German of Ida PfeitTer, by Charlotte Fenniroore Cooper; and Stray 
Leaves from an Arctic Journal ; or. eiis^hteen months in the polar roffions^ in 
search of Sir John Franklin's Bxpeditiori, in the years 1S50-51. By Lieuten- 
ant Sherai:d Osborn. 12mo, half b<)und, pp. 273, 21G=4$9. Iceland, to r/c ; 
Arctic Journal, to asbe. 

{SJ Eaf le Pass ; or Life on the border. Hy Cora Mont^romery, and a Story of 
Life on the Isthmus. By Joseph W. Fabens. 12mo, half bound, pp. 188. 215, 
=403. 

C4] Claret and Olives, trom the Graronne to the Rhone : or notes social, 
picturesque, and legendary, by the way. By An«us B. Reach, and Slcilv : a 
pilgrimage. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 12mo, half bound, pp. 235, 187=422. 
to sets. 

(5) Pictures flrom St. Petersburg. By Edward Jemiann. Translated trom the 
German by Frederick Hoodman; and a fortnight in Ireland. Hy Sir Francis 
B. Head, Bart. 12mo, half bound, pp. 234, 216»490. St. Petcrsburi^h, to asbc ; 
Ireland, to monu 

(^ A Faggot of French Sticks ; or Paris In 1851. By Sir Francis Bond Head, 
two volumes complete in one. 12mo, doth, pp. 485, to rtc 

Silliman's Europe (2 vols, 12mo, American.)— A Visit to 

Europe in 1851. By Professor B. Silliman. In two volumes, with illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 418, 468=886. ^p. to aahc. Price %\ 98. 

Tappan's Old World [2 vols, 12mo, American.) — A step 

firom the New World to the Old. and back again : with thoughts of the good 
and evil in both. By Henry f. Tappan. In two volumes. 12mo cloth, pp. 
304, 3<I4 =608, gpp. Price 1^1.38. 

Taylor** Views-a- Ehoi [12mo, American.) — Pedestrian 

Tour in Europe, Vlews-a-foot: or Europe seen with knap-sack and staff. By 
J. Bayard Taylor. With a preface by N. P. Willis. With additions, and apor 

trait from a Sketch, by T B. Read. Complete in one volume. 12mo. cloth, 

pp. 404. ffpp. Price 78 cts. 

Dickens' World Here and There (12mo, American.) — Or 

notes of travellers- From " Household Words." Edited by Charles Dickens. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 231. gpp to bb. Price 60 cts. 

Dumas' South of France ( 12rao, English.) —Pictures of 
Travels in the South of France. By Alexander Duma.<<. Illustrated with fifty 
Engravings on wood. 12mo. cloth, pp. 301, nc. I'rice 58 cts. 

Qautier's Wanderings in Spain (12mo, Euglish). — By 
Theophile Gautier. With uumerous illustrations 12mo, cloth, pp. 308, %c,— 
Price 58 cts. 

Dix's Madeira [l2mo, American.] — A winter in Madeira : 

and a Summer in Spam and Florence. By John A. Dix, with illustrations.— 
12mo, cloth, pp. 377, e^c. Price 75 cts. 

Vrquharfs Pillars of Hercules (2 vols. 12rao, American.)— 
Or a narrative of travels in Spain and Morocco in 1S43. By David Urquhart, 
Esq.. M.P. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 283, 287=570. AA. Price ^1,38. 

Hugo's Rhine (12mo, English.) — Sketches and legends 

of the Rhine. By Victor Hugo. To which is added a guide to tourists. With 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp.157, ne. Price 35 cts. 

Brace's Oerman Home Life (12mo, American.) — Home 
life in Germany. By Charles Loring Brace. 12mo. cloth, pp. 443. ct. Price 
$1,00. 

Flagg's Venice (2 vols. 12mo, American.) — Venice ; the 

City of the Sea, flrom the invasion by Napoleon in 1797, to the capitulation to 
RAdetskv in 184d ; with a contemporaneous view of the Peninsula. By Edmund 
Fla^. With a map and embellishments. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
440. 501=960, cs. Price $2.00. 

Furniss' Gcesar and Doge (12mo, American.) — The land 
of the C«esar and Doge. Historical and artistic : incidental, personal, »jid 
literary. By William Furniss. 12mo, cloth, pp. 384, c/c. Price 88 cts. 

Gould's Zephgrsfrom Italy (12mo, American.) — Zephyrs 
from Italy and Sicily. Bv William M. Gould. With a colored emrraving of 
Napoleon at the Bridge of Lodi. 12mo. cloth, pp. 336, doc. Price 75 cts. 

MaxwelVs Czar and People (12mo, American,) — The Czar, 
his Court and People: including % tour in Norwi^ and Sweden. Biy J<^m 8. 
BUsviU. Ubio» obth, pp. M8» #t. PHmMsIk 



149. Napoleon's Expedition to Russia (2 vols. 18mo, English,)— 

History of the expedition to Russia, undertaken by the Emperor Napoleon, ill 
the year 1812. By General Count PhUip de Segur. Revised and oorrectei^ 
with additional notes. With map of route and portraits on steel of Count 
Platoff and Murat. In two volumes. 18mo, doth, pp. 850, 873=723. tcte. Pno© 

150. Stephen's Turkey and Russia, tfc, (2 vols. 12rao, 
American,)-Incidents of travel in Greece, Turkey. Russia, •nd PolwitWith 
a map and engravings. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 288. 276 -M^ AO. 
Price SI ,38. . . X -n- 

15 1. DeVere's Greece and Twrkey (12mo, Amencan.)— Pic- 
turcsque sketches in Greece and Turkey- By Aubrey DeVere. Esq. llmo, 
cloth, pp. 335, a/u Price 73 cto. , . ^ i «» 

152. Paget's Hungary and Transylvania (2 Vols 12mo, 
American.)-With remarkson their condition, social, political j^and economical. 
By John Paget, Esq. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 324, 824=648, 16. 
Price $1.50. , , V rn 1 • 

153. Er man's Siberia (2 vols. 12mo, American.)— Travels in 

Siberia : including excursions northward.down to the Obi, to tlie Polar Clrd^ 
and, southwards, to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Ermao. Tnwislated 
trom the German. By H. D, Cooley. In two volumes. 12mo, olotli. pp. 
371,400=771,^6, Price $1,50. 

MISCELLAKEOtrS LIBEAET. 

154. IN THIRTEEN T0LUMB8. PRICE FOR THE THIRTEEN $4,56. 

[1] Exiles of Siberia (ISmo, American.) ^Eiiabeth; or 

the Exiles of Siberia. A tale, founded upon facts. From the /ren^. of 
Madame Cottin. The original translation revised and corrected. With 
lithographii illustrations, l8mo, cloth, pp. 189. oifc. Price 48 cts. 
12] Glances at Germany, Poland, Sfc, [24mo, sqr. Atn. K, 
Socl-GUnces at Germany, PoUnd and the Kuxine. With lllustrationa. 
London: Christian Knowledge Society. 24mo, cloth, square, pp. UL Price 

ral Winter in Spifzbergen (18mo, American.)— A book 

ror youth. From the German of Hildebrandt. 5y E. Goodrich Smith. With 
iHuHtrations. 18mo, oloth, pp. 300. wMod. Price 58 cts. ^ 

[4] Three months under the Snow (24mo, Amencan.)— 
The Journal of a y<.un« inhabitant of the Jura. Translated from tlw French 
of J. J, Porchat. Revised by the Rev. D. P. Kidder, A M. Illustrated. 84mo, 
boards, morocco back. pp. 178. cp (N.>. 556.) Price 25 cts. . _, ^ 

[5] Countries of Europe (24mo, American.)— The Coun- 
tries of Europe described. With anecdotes, map and numerous Ulustrationi. 
24mo, cloth, pp. S20, doc. Price 48 cts. , t^ -n a a tt x 

(6) Island Hermitage (24.mo, Amencan P. E. S. S. U.)— 
GoUfWed. or the Ishwid hermitage. American ProtesUnt Episcopal Sunday 
School Union. 24mo, morocco back, pp. 134. Price 18 cU. ^ -, -^ * 

(7) Letters from Ireland, 1837 (24rao, Amencan.] By 

Charlotte Elisabeth. 24rao, cloth, pp. 351. <». Price 40 cts. 
(8^ Wat/land's Real Life in England \24imo, Amencan.]— 
Recollections of real life in England. By the late J»![»o WayUnd. With aa 
introduction, by Francis Wayland. 24mo. cloth, pp. 189, doc. Ifnw »4 cts. 

(9) Sigoumey's Pleasant Memories (24mo, English.) — 
Plpjwant memories of pleasant lands : being records, in l^tfy »nd prose, of a 
visit to classic spots and eminent jpcrsons in England, hootland ana France. 
By Mrs. Lydia H. Sigoumey. With a portrait. 24mo. cloth. pp.«76»iw>c. 
Price 26 cts. t* m « v -rrr 

(10) Isle of Wight (24mo, square, E. Tr. Soc.)— Wan- 
derings in the Isle of Vlght. Illustrated with a map and numerous enmv 
ings. Loudon : Religious Tract Society. 24mo, square, cloth, pp. 188. Price 

(li; Loiterings Among the Lakes (24mo, sqr., E. Tr 
Soc.)-Of Cumberland and Westmorelsnl. Illustrated wigi Baxtertott 
print of Derwent water, and numerous engravings. London : Religious Tract 
Swiety. 24mo, square, cloth, pp. 2 •». Price 43 cts. ^ 

(12) The lent (24mo, Sqr. Xtn. K. Soc.)— Or a traveller 8 

recollections. With illustrations. Xtn. K. Soc »4mo. square^ doth, pp. 
143. Price 85 cts. . ^ ^ -xr^ -rr a 

(13) Venice, With illustrations, 24mo, Xtn. K. Sdc. pp. 

135. Price 16 ots. 



155. Murray's 



AEEICA. 

African Continent 



(12mo, English.)— The 



African Continent A narrative of discovery and a^^^J^'^^Jy „?!*; 
Murray, F.R.S. E. With an account of recent exploring expeditions. By the 
Rev. John M. Wilson. With mM». iUustratUmi ai^ side *"-•»— '•-- 



eloih, pp. 48C tot. Price tlUM). 
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166. JforrelVs Algeria (Demy 8vo, English.) — Algeria: the 
Topoftrapby and Histon*. politktil. social, and natmal of Freiu^ Arricn. By 
John Bynell MorrelJ, £fq. ^Vith numeroiui iUu&trationa by G. Thoma.s Demy» 
8vo, cloth, pp. 480, nc. Pri w $1 ,25. 

167. French in Algieris (iSmo, English.)— The French in 

Alfriets. In two parts : I. The soldier of the foreign leinon. II. The prisoners 
of Abd-d-Eader. Translated Arom the Gennau a;.d French. By Lady Duff 
Gordon. 12ido, cloth, pp. 176, ym. Price 68 cts. 

168. Mqffafs Southern Africa (12ino, Americaj^.)— Missionary 

labors and scenes in Southern AMca. By Robert Moffat. 12mo, doth, pp. 
406, rc6. Price 68 cts. 

169. Games* Western A/rica (12ino, American.]— Journal of 

a Toyare firom Boston to the west coa.st of Africa: with a MI description of 
the manner of trading with the natives on the coast. By J. A. Caines. 12mo, 
eloth, pp. 479. jpjc. Price 61.00. 

160. Cummina's Hunter's Life (2 vols, 12ino, American,) — 

Pive year/ of a hunter's life in the far interior of Southern Africa, with 
notices of the native tribes, and tan cdotcs of the cha.«e of the lion, elephant, 
hippopotamus, giraffe, rhinoceros, &c. liy Boyileun Gordon Gumming, Esq, 
In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. S26, S0d«=C29, hb. Price HJSS. 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBEAET. 



161. IK nVE VOLTTMES. PBICE FOE THE FITE $1,70. 

(1) Marryatt's Africa (24mo, American.) — The mission in 

* search of lost Europeans; or scenes in Africa. Written for j'ounjc people. 
By Captain Marrjittt, E.N. Two volumes in one. 24mo, cloth, pp. 179. 198= 
m.dac. Price 48 cti. 

(2) RousseVf Algiers (24mo, Mass S. S. S.) — My visit to 

Alfriers, described to my children. By Napoleon ILoussel. Translated firom 
the French for the Massadiuietts Sabbath School Society. 2lmo. cloth, pp. 
174. Price 26 cts. 

[8) Nelson's Central Africa (32mo, English.)— Scenes of 

travel and adventure in Central Africa. With illustrations. 82mo, cloth, pp, 
447. ^4W. Price 44 cts. 

(4) Steedman*s Southern Africa [24mo, American.) — 
Wanderings and adventures in the interior of Southern Africa. Abridged by 
the Rev. Daniel Smith. Revised by the editors. 24mo, half bound, pp. 192. 
cp (No. 240) Price 22 cts. 

EThe New Republic (24mo, Mass. S. S. Soc.)— The New 
.ublic of Liberia. -scenes in. Written for the Masaachusetts Sabbath 
Bdiool Society. 24mo, doth, pp. 252. Price S3 cts. 



POLYNESIA. AND PACIFIC OCEAN, ETC. 

162. UM miynesian Researches (4 vols. 16mo, English.) — 
DurinjT a residence ofnearly dght years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. 
By William Ellis. Enlarged and improved. In four volumes. With maps 
and steel engravings. ICmo. cloth, pp. 414, 16, 8, 438, 8, 407. 8, 496=1795, hgb. 
Price 13,00. 

168. Russell's Polynesia [12mo, English.] — A histoiy of the 

South Sea Islands, including New Zealand : with a narrative of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, Ac. Hythe Rt. Rev. M. Ru-sell, LL.D. D C.L. With 
maps, engravings, and side indices. 12mo, cloth, pp. 486, ttiM. Price 85 cts. 

164. Cheever's Island World of the Pacific [12mo, American. 
—Being the personal narrative and results of travel throui^h the Sandwich 
or Hawaiian Islands, and other parts of Pobncsia. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 
With maps and engravings. i2mo, doth, pp. 407, hb. Price 78 cts. 



CHINA, ETC. 

165. Smith's China [12mo, American.] — A Narrative of an 

Exploratory Visit to each of the Consular Cities of China, and to the Islands 
of Hong Kong and Chusan, in behalf of the Church Missionary Society, in the 
years 1844. 1845, 1840- By the Rev. George Smith. M-A. With numerous 
lllnstratioa*!. 12mo. cloth, pp. 15, 467=482, fib. Price 98 cte. 

166. Hue's China (2 vols, 16mo, American.) — Recollections 

Chroufrh Tartary. Thibet, and China, durini^ the years 1844. 1845 
r the Rev. M. Tuc, Missionaiy Priest of St. Lazarus. In two vols. 



of a Journey Chrouirh Tartary. Thibet, and China, durini^ the years 1844. 1845 
and 1846. By the Rev. M. Tuc, Missionary Priest of S ~ 
16mo, red cloth, pp. 245, 248=493, doc. Price 78 cts. 

167. Davis' China* (12mo, English.) — During an Inland 

Journey of Ave months between Peeking. Nanking, and Canton ; with notices 
and observations, relative to the war. With a new map of China. By 
John Francis Davis, Esq. F. R.8 Two volumes in one. 12mo. clolh, pp. 322, 
hffb. Price 75 cts, 

168. Neale's Siam (12mo, English.) — Narrative of a residence 

at the Capital of the Kingdom ot Siam, with a description of the manners, 
customs, and laws of the mo<<cm Siamese. By Frederick Arthur Neale, for- 
merly in the service of h's Siamese Majesty. Illustrated with a map sndnu' 
meroua engravings. 12mo. doth, pp. 278, nc. Price 60 cts. 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBBAEY. 



169. ISr TWELVE TOLUMEB. PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $3,60. 

(1) Bridgeman's Daughters of China; (24mo, American.)— 
Or Sketches of Domestic Life in the Celestial Empire- By Eliza J. Oillctt 
Bridgeman, with portrait and illustrations. 24mo, oloth, pp. 2.'i4> rcb. Price 
40 cents. 

(2) Chinese Coast: r32mo, American T. Soc.) — Visit to 

the Chinese Coast : and other books for the Young, with illustrations. Amer- 
ican Tract Society S2mo, cloth, pp. 8, 16^128. Price 24 cts. 

•8««No.»Q?'Hiftory.*' ~ 



[3] Scenes in India- (24mo, ]\ra.ss. S. S. S.)— Or letters 

from Cielia to Anne. Written for the Massachusetts h>abbath School Society. 
24mo, cloth, pp. 270. Price 35 cts. 

[4] Alfred in India : (24mo, English.)— Or Scenes in 
Hindoostan, with an illustration. 2imo. cloth, pp. 178, wrch. Price 24 cts. 
[5) Brett's Indians of Guiana [24mo, American.] —The 
Indian Tribes of Guiaiu^ wilh illustrations. By the Rev, H. H. Drett. 24do, 
cloth, pp. 320, rcb. Price 40 cts. 

(6] The New Zealanders^ (24roo, American.) — Abridged 
ftrom the library of entertaining Knowlcdsre. By the Rev. Daniel Smith.— 
84mo, halMx>und. pp 2S0, cp. (No. 168) Price 28 cts- 

(7) Scudder's Heathen [24mo. American T. Soc]— Dr. 

Scudder's Talcs for little ReaderM. about the Heathen, with illustrations.— 
Amcncan Tract Society- 2 tmo, cloth, pp. 216- Price SO cts- 

(8) Fiske's Coral Isles [24mo, Mass. S. S. S.)— Tuwarri: 

a Story of the Coral iMles. Written for the M&s^achiLsetts Sabbath School 
Society. By Rev N. W. Fiske. With illustrations. 24iuo. cloth, pp. 2L6.— 
Price 28 cts. 

(0) Sandmch Islands {2\mo, Americans. S. TJ.> — Historr 

of the Sandwich Islands : with an account of the American mission C8tablisb« 
ed there in 1820. With a Kupplfnient. American Sunday School Unions- 
Revised. 2tmo. half-bound, pp. 233. Price 28 cIm. 

[10] Rawson's Indian Archipelago: [24mo, American.) — 
Its manners, arts, languages, reliifions, and in<»titutions. By the Rev. James 
Rnwson, A.M. Two volumes in one, with illustrations. 24ino, doth. pp..201, 
168=869, cp. (Xos 398, .WJ.) Price 40 cts. 

[11] Cheever's Island World, Pacifc [32mo, English.]— 
The Island World of the Pacific Ocean. Royal, 32mo, cloth, pp. 298, in«.— 
Price 25 CIS. 

(12) Christianity in China {12mo, English.)— The His- 
tory of Christian Missions and of the present insurrection in China. With 
portrait of the prt'sent Emperor, and of the insur^^ut chief. 12mo, paper, pp. 
160. icsoc. Price 20 cts. 

170. II. IN FOURTEEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE FOURTEEN 

§3,00. 

Voyages and Travels Originally Published by the London 

Christian Knotoledpe Society. ' lilvsfrated toith maps and Evgravings. 
(American.) {See out Catalogue, •' Voyage* and Travels^ A'o. 18 ) cp. 

[1) Voyages through the Northern Pacific Ocean, Indian 

Ocean and Cliineso Sea. pp. 160. [No. 151.] 

[2J Travels in Denmark, Sweden and Norway. — ^pp. 163, 

rNo. 152.) 

(3) Voyages in the Arctic Seas, in 1818-20.— pp. 173, 

[No. 153.J 

[4] Voyages in the Arctic Seas in 1821-25,— pp. 170, 

[No. 154.] 

(5) Arctic Travels, — Or an account of the several land 

exfieditions, to determine the Geoafraphy of the Northern part of the Ameri- 
can Continent, pp. 176, (No. 155 ) 

(6) Travels in European Russia. — pp. 155. [No. 156.] 
(7; Voyages through the Islands of the Pacific Ocean.— 

pp. ICS, [No. 157.] 

(8) Travels in Northern Asia.— pp. 170, [No. 158.] 

(9) Travels in South Eastern Asia.— pp. 180, ^No. 170.] 

(10) Travels in South VTestem Asia.— pp. 164, (No. 171.) 

(11) Travels in Africa.— pp. 173, (No. 172.) 

(12) Travels in South America.— pp. 164, [No. 173.] 

(13) Travels in Switzeriand.— pp. 198. (No. ;7r».) 

[14] Travels 'in Spain and Portugal^-pp. i62, (No. 176.) 

171. III. IN TWELVE VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $8.45. 

(1) Hack's Winter jFvr/imy*, [18mo, English.]— Or Tales 

of Travellers. By Maria Hack. Improved and illustrated with numerous 
engravings. 18mo, cloth, pp. 6, 46;i=4ti9. ahvc. Price «♦» ctb. 

(2) Dielitz's Adventures, [IGmo, Sqr, American.] — Trav- 

illerti' Adventures in all Countries. Abriilewf f t om the best writers*. For 
young persons By Theodore Dielitz. TraM.slatod Trom the German, by a 
Lady. With illustratioiLs on htoiK'. Two parts in one. Itino square, cloth, pp. 
166. 156=319, wph csfc. Price 58 cts. 

(3) Swiss Family Robinson, [18ino English & 2tmo sqr, 
Arasrican.l— Or adventures of a fatlier, mother, and four sons, in a desert 
island. Tne genuine progress of the .story forming a clear illustration of the 
first principles of natural luntorv, and many branches of science which most 
immediately apply to the business of life. Two volumes in one. Volume 
second concluding the Journal 24nio. Rquare, cloth, pii. 384, 312=096, Amer. 
c^/b. English grc. Price of either edition 76 cts. 

(4) Reid's Desert Home, [16ino, American.] — The Eng- 
lish Family Robinson. The f)esert Home, or the adventures of a lost family 
in the wilderness. By Captain ^iayne Ueid. With twelve illustrations, bj 
William Harvey, pp. l6rao. cloth, pp. 411. wdtc. Price 75 cts. 

(5) Reid's Bog Hunters, [l6mo, American.] — The Boj 

Hunters, or alventuras in searoli of a white bufl'alo. By Captain Mayne 
K«-id. With illustrations, by William Harvey, 18mo, cloth, pp. 364. trdte. 
Price 53 cts. 

(6) Romaunt's Islanrl Home, [l8mo, English or Amer.] — 
The Island Home, or the young castaways. Edited by Cluristopher Romaunt, 
Esq., with numeroiis illustrations. U$m<\ doth, pp. 401, ok £ngliah pp^ tSM, 
Ana Vcr vthsr oditiDD, priM «0 sta. 
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. (7) hartley's Sandford^ Merfon, [lQmo,'Eng\\^h,']--The 

History of Sandford and Mcrton. By Tlio-nas Uaj'. Newly corri'ctcd nrid 
revised, by Cecil Hartley, M. A. lllustrat<*d with aumeroiu fine cngraviuj^s. 
16tno. cloth, pp. 8.463=471 ffrc. Price 75 cU, 

(8) WilliafM' Paul and Virginia, [18mo, American.] — 
Translated from the French of N. Bcnardin H. De .Saint Pierre; by Hpl<»n 
Maria Williams. With lithoirraphic illustrations. 18mo, doth; pp. 171 t-t/r. 
Price 48 cts. 

(^0 Saintine's Solitary, [IGmo, American.] — The Solita- 
ry of J«an Femandes, or the rfaf Robinson Crusoe. By X. B. Saintino, the 
author of " PiccioU.** Translated fh»m the French by AuneT. Wilbur. IGmo. 
cloth, pp. 141 woUc, Price 38 cts. 

(10) Routledge^s Bobinson CnisoeAlSmOy English.] — The 
Life And Bdveatures of Robinson Cnuoe ; By Danid De Foe. ^th a Life of 
the author. lUiutrated by Phiz. ICmo, cloth, pp, 20, 453^=479 ^re- 
price 75 cts. 

(11) TrailVs Canadian Crusoes, [18mo, English.]— -^A 

Tale of the Rioe Lake Plains By Catharine Parr Traill. Edited by Ai?nea 
Strickland. Illustrated with tweiv« eugraving«, by liarvey. 18mo, cloth, pp. 
S68 aAvr, Price $1.80. 

(12) RowcrofVs Ausfralian Cnuoes, [12mo, American.] — 
Or the adventKren of an Enirlish settler and his fltmily in the wilds of Auatra- 
lia. Bv diaries Rowcroft, fisq., with illustrations. 12mo. cloth, pp. hit vjph. 
c^e. Price 75 vta. 

172. IV. IN TWELTE TOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $7,75- 

(1) Leila, ar the Island, [16mo, American,] — By Ann 
Fraser Tytler, With engravings by Orr, from original designs. 16mo, cloth, 
pp. 23i cifc. Price 68 ctn. 

(2)' Leila in Enyland^ f 16mo, American.] — A continua- 
tion of " L<Hla, or the Kland." By Ann Fraacr Tytler. With euaravinga by 
Orr, fyo*n original desigus. 16mo, cloth, pp. 812 c^c. Price 58 cts. 

(3) LeUa at Home, [Ifimo. American.] — A continuation 

of " Leila in England." By Ann Fraser Tytl<'r. With ensravings by J. W. 
Orr, firom original designs. 16mo, cloth, pp. 283 c^c Price 58 cts. 

(4) Hack^s Winter Evenings, [16rno, American,] — Or 
Tales of Travellers. By Maria Hack. Elexantly illustrated. 16mu, cloth, 
pp. 438 dac. Price 60 cts. 

(5) Bohn's Robinson Crusoe, [12mo, English.]— The Life 

and Surprising adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. With a 
biographical account of Daniel Defoe, the author. Illustrated with seventy 
characteristic wood engravings finely executed, by Harvey & Whimper. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. 24, 442s:=466, hgb. Price 80 cto. 

(6) TraiWs Canadian Crusoes, [18mo, American.] — A 
tale of the Rice Lake Plains By Catharine i'arr Traill. Edited by hersister 
Agnes Strickland. Illustrated by Harvey. ISmo, cloth, pp. 379 offc Price 
60 cts. 

(7) Bingley's Travellers, ri6mo, Xtn. K. Soc] —Biogra- 
phical conversations on Ct'lebratcd Travsllers; (K)mprehending distinct nar- 
ratives of their personal adventures. Desipnied for the use of younic persons. 
By the Rev. William Binglev, M, A. With entrraviuKs. Loudon Christian 
Knowledge Society. Ittmo, cloth, pp. 384. Price 8-1 cts. 

(8) Bingley's Voyagers, [16mo, Xtn. K. Soc] — Biographi- 

oeU convcrsrXron on the most eminent voyagers of different nations ; fh>m 
Columbus to Cook, comprehending distinct narratives of their personal ad' 
ventures. Designed for young persons. Vy the Rev. William Hingley, M.A. 
With illustrations, lamo, cloth, pp. 360 Price ai cts. 

(9) Romance, Natural History afid I£unti?ttjr, [12mo,Eng-] 
Romance of Natural Histoiy: or Wild Scenes and Wild Hunters. By C. W. 
Webber. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. 447, tns. Price 70 cts. 

(10) Nelson's Modern Travel, ^c, [16mo,Eng.]— Scenes 
of Modem Travel and adventure. 16mo, cloth, pp. 3i2, tna. Price 50 cts. 

(11) Nelson's Sandford and Merton, [18mo, Eng.]— The 
History of Sandford and Merton, a book for the young. By Thomas Di^y. 
With illustrations 18mo, cloth, pp. 4C8, tns. Price 50 cts. 

(12) Seicard's Narrative (16mo, English.) — Sir Edward 
Reward's Narrative of his Shipwreck, and discovery of certain islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, with a detail of many extraordinary events in his life. Edited 
l?y Miss Jane Porter. Abridged. 12mo, cloth, pp. 314, jw. Price 55 cts. 

173. V. TS TEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TEN $4,00. 

(1) Adventure, ^e., [24m o. English.]— Narratives of Ad- 

d venture and early di.HCovery comprising. Christopher Colnni'us and .^.men- 
can discovery. 2. Hernando Cortes and the conquest of Mexico 3. Pijtarro, 
and the conquest of Peru. 4. Vasco de Gama, and the conquest of Hindos- 
tan. 6. La Perouse. 6 Alonao de Ojcdfk Don Diego Nicusca. 24mo, 
cloth, pp. ili,jb. gs. Price 23 cts. 

(2) A Visit to Australia,* [18mo, Xtn. K. Soc.]— And its 

Gold Regions. With a map and numerous engravings. London, Christian 
Knowledge Society. 18mo, cloth, pp. 4,20-2=20« Price 43 cts. 

(3) Nelson's Sandford awl Merton, [32mo, Eng.]— The 
History of Sandford and Merton : a book for the youngs 32mo, cloth, pp. 884. 
ifu. Pri«»26cta 

(4) Aunt Fanny's Stories of Travel, [24imo, Amenc&n.] — 

Amtuttni^ and instructive Stories about the Nations of Europe and America. 
Descriptive of the people, manners, and customs- illustrated with forty- 
eight engravings of the costumes of the inhabtiants. 2imo, cloth, pp. 128.06 
^iih,cghe. Price 88 cts. 

(5) Nelson's Swiss Family Robinson, [24mo, Eng.]— The 

Swiss Family Robinson ; or the adventures of a father and his tour sons on 
a desert island. With numerous illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 384, tns. 
I*nce 50 cts. 

• 8m also " Hbtoty" Not. 197—190 and ' Manutaettvw and tht Us^fSil Arta." 



(C) Tndians and' Gold Mines, [16mo, American.] — The 

IiKHnns and the GoM Mines ; or, the source of true riches. With lIIuitrM 
tiuiis, by W. Croome. 16mo, cloth, pp. 211, linb. Price 43 eta. 

(7) German Emigrants, [12mo, American.] — The Wan- 

rf en lies end Fortunes ofsome German Kmigrants. By Frederick Geratotikar. 
1 rau> ated by David Black. 12mo, cloth, pp. 270, dac. Price 68 cts. 

(S) The Younu Emigrants, &c,, [18mo, American.] — ^The 

Youp^r £;n: grants. Malelaine Tube, tne Boy and the book, and the Cryatal 
Pnlare. With illustrations. 18nio. cloth, pp. 279, c«. Price 50 eta. 

(J)) The Emigrants^ [18mo, American,] — Or first and 
fiiud 8t('p. A true Story. Sly Almira Seymour. 18mo, doth, pp. \tt,jme. 

P'iifoScts. 

(JO) Eifiigraiion Series, [6 Books, 24mo, E. T. Soc.]— 

I. Emigratiou: in what it is; what it includes; and what it requirea. II. 
Homes beyond the Sea. The Australian Colonies. III. Ontward Bomd; or 
hints to emigrant families, IV. The Toung Working Man Afloat. V. Homea 
Bc>oud the Sea: Canada and other Colonies in Xorth America. YI. Vtsitba^ 
words to a Young Female Emigrant. London Reli^oua TnoTSocialar. " — 
paper, pp. 54 cachB=324. Price for the six 30 cts. 
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OCEAN NAEEATIVES. 

The Booh of the Ocean, (12mo, American.) — And life 

on thf ^soa: containing thrilling narratives and adventures of ocean life in all 
countries, from the earliest period to the present time. With aixty illuatr^ 
tions Two volume* in one 12mo, cloth, pp. 884, 335=660, «c6c. Price 75 eta. 
Br ay man's Adventures, (12 mo, American.) — ThriUing 
Adventures by Land and Sea. Being remarkable historical px^ gnth«rec[ 
froMi aiithentic sources. Edited by James O. Brayman, Esq. lUoatrated. 
12nio, clotli. pp 50*^ mom- Price 75 cts. 

Park's Stories, [16mo, Sq. American.] — Thrilling Stories 

of the Ocean Fiom authentic accounts of modern voyagers and travellera. 
]>esifrned for the entertainment and instruction of young people. By Mar- 
niadukc Park. \Vith illiuttratioos. 16mo, square, clotli» pp. 300, Cffhe, 

Price 58 cts. 

Ocean Scenes^ (12mo, American.) — Or the Perils and 

Beauties of the Deep ; being interesting, instructive, and graphic accountt of 
the most popular voyages on record, remarkable shipwrecks, hair-hmulth es- 
capes, naval adventures, the Whale fishery, etc Illustrated. 12mo, cloth » 
pp. 402. la. Price 75 cts. 

Gilly's Shipwrecks, R. N.,* (12mo, English ) — Narratives 

of Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy, between 1703 and 1848- Compiled princi- 
pally from otilcial docuinenU in the Admiralty. By William 8. Gilly. With 
a preftuse by William Stephen Gilly, D. IX Revised. 12mo, doth, pp. S5,aSS« 
Zlljwp. Price ^1.20. 



MISCELLANEOUS OCEAN NAEEATIVES. 

179. IK sEVE:jr toltjmes. price for thb setek $8,85. 

(1) Mutiny of the Bounty,* [18mo, English.]— The 

Eventful History of the mutiny and piratical seizure o™. M. 8. •^Bounty" 
its causes and consequences. Illustrated by six Etchings on steel from origi- 
nal drawings. By Lieutenant Colonel Batty. ISmo, doth, pp. 860, «oio. 
Price ttH cts. 

(2) Mutiny at the Nore,* [18mo, English.] — ^History of 

the mutiny at ^thf^ad and the Nore, with an inquiry into its origin and 
treatment, etc. With a Portrait of Richard Parker. 18mo, doth, pp. 418, 
tcta. Price 68 cts. 

(3) Sailor Life, [1 2mo, American.] — Lights and Shadows 

of Sailor Life, as exempUHod in fifteen years* experience, including the mora 
thrilling evenU of the tJ. S. Exploring Expedition and remimacencea of an 
eventful life on the *' Mountain Wave." With illuatratioiia. l£mo, doth, 
pp Z2A,bfmc. Price 45 cts. 

(4) Nelson's PeriU on the Deep, [18mo, English.] — Perils 
and adventures on the Dec^p. 18mo. cloth^p. 286, tns. Price 50 eta. 

(5) Nelson's Dangers of the Deep, [•^2mo, English.] — 
IMngnrs of the Deep; or Narrativea of Shipwreck and adventura at ma. 
With illustrations. 32mo, cloth, pp. 416, tns. Price 44 eta. 

(6) Dana's Youna Sailor, [32mo, English]— The Toung 

Sailor, a narrative founded on fkct. 82mo, cloth, pp. 182, Uu- Price 20 eta» 

[7J Narrative of Shipwrecks [24!mo, Xtn. K. SocJ — Con- 
taining an account of the loss of five Packets and Men-of-War. With UtaM- 
trationa. 24mo, cloth, pp. 143. Xtn. K. Soc. Price 42 eta. 

BEITISH BATTLES.t 

nr FIVE VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE FIVE $4,85* 

180. (1) Siege of Gibraltar (12mo, English.)— A History of 
tiieSeigcof Gibraltar 1779—1783. With a description and account of the 
GarriM)u, from the earliest periods. By Captain John Drinkwater. With a 
plan of the Spanish batteries before Gibraltar, ISth Sept. 1782. limob doth, 
pp. 172, double columns, >m. Price 76 cts. 

(2) Washington and N Orleans I12mo, Englsh.] — ^The 
Campaitms of the British Army (it Washington and New Orleans in the yean 
1S14 1815. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M. A. 12mo, doth. pp. 206,iM. Prioe 
75 cts. 

(3) Battle of Waterloo [12mo, English.]— Story of the 
Battle of Waterloo. By the Rev, G. R. Gleig, M.A. With a plan of the 
battleheld. 12mo. cloth, pp. 330 im Price $1.33. 

(4) Soldiers and Sailors [12mo, English.]— Or, anecdotes 

details, and recollections of naval and military hfe, as related to hia nephews 
bv an old officer. With more than fifty engravings on wood, from desisna vr 
John Gilbert. 12mo, cloth, pp. 340, gg- wto. Price $1,00. 

(5) The Victories of Wellington (12mo, English.)— And the 
British armies. Completed to the preaent time. With nnmeroua bewittftd 
engravings and portrait s. 12mo, cloth, pp 69B,ngo- Fnoegl.OO. 

* See also " English History," Ko. 18(^ 
1 9ae " Bnsliah HiatoTy" Noa. 170-182- 
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SCBIPTUEE BIOGEAPHT. 

166. Neander's Biographical Works [2 vols. l2mo, English.] 
Price for the two volumes {hgb.) $1,40, as follows :— 

(I) The Life of Jesus Christ in its historical connection and historical de- 
Teloproent. By Augustus Neaiider. Translated ttom the German by John 
M'Clintock and Charles E. BlumenthaL 12mo, cloth, pp. 32, 489s'631. 
Oi) Memorials of Christian Life in the early and middle ages. Including his 
** Li0ht in Dark Places." By Dr. Augustus Neander. Translated fh>m the 
German by J. £. Byland. limo, cloth, pp. 4, 538^542. 

197. Biographical Annals of the Hebrew yation{\2vckOy English.] 
Headley*9 Sacred Scenes and C7A^7rac/^rs [ 1 2ino, American.] 
Price for the two vohunes 92,60. as follows :— 

(1) Biogmphical Annals of the Hebrew Nation fh>m the .\ntediluvian 
period to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. By the Bev. William Hale 
Bale, M. A., the Bev. F. A. Cox, D.D. LL.D., and others. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
407, 111=618, rcFc. Price $1,50. 

(2) Sacred Scenes and Characters. By J. T. Headley- With original designs 
byDarley- 12mo,cloth, pp. 11, 228»239,es. Trice «1 ,00. 

ElleVs Familg Ficturesfrom Dihie (l2mo, American.) 
Cumming^s ditto, ditto, [16mo, English.] 

In two volumes. Price for the two $1 ,03, as follows ''— 
0) Family Pictures ft-om the Bible. By Mrs. EUct. 12mo, cloth, pp. 223, gpp. 
Price 60 eta. 

S!) Family picture:* fh>m the Bible. With an introductory prefkce. By the 
ev. Johu Cumming, D. D. 16mo, cloth, pp. 318. grc. Price 43 cts. 

Farr'a Bible Biography (IBmo, JSngliab.) 
Turner's Jewish Rabbins (12 mo, American.) - 
In two volumes. IMoe for the two $1 .27, as follows :— 

(1) Bible Biography : a series of connected histories of the principal charac- 
tivs mentioned in the old and new testament. By Edward Fiarr. itfmo, 
cloth, pp. 4,37l«<S76.ju>'p* Price 67 cts. 

(2) Biographical Notices of some of the roost distlnguised Jewish Babhins, 
and translations of portions of their commentaries, and other works, with 
illustrative introductions andnotea. J{y fe»amuei H. Turner, D.D. limok 

Cloth, pp. 2&6» s#. ITioeOOcts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

IS EIGHT T0LX7MEB. PBICE FOB THE EIGHT $2,25. 

(1) Oallaudet's Joseph (24mo Am. Tr. Soc.)— For the 
Young ; with critigitl illustrations and practical remarks —Joseph. By Bev. 
T. II. Gallaudet. American Tract Society. 24mo, cloth, pp 210. Krice 30 cts 

(2) Gaihuaet's Jonah ('24mo, Am. IV. Soc.)— The His- 
tory of Jonah. I9r children and youth- By the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. Ameri- 
can Tract Sociut)-. 24mo, cloth, pp. 166. Price 24 cts. 

(H) Qallaudefs Josiah (24mo, American Tr. Soc.) — The 
History of Josiah the young King of Judah. By Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. Ame- 
xi.;ati Tract Society. 2lmo, cloth, pp. lOS. Price 18 cts. 

(4) Oallaudefs David (24mo, Am. Tr. Soc.)— Scripture 

Biography for the Toung; wiih criticrl illustrations and practical remarks- 
David: inducing the life o\ Saul. By Rev T. U. Gallaudet. American Tract 
Society. 24mo, cloth, pp. 290- Price 30 eta. 

(5) Solomon (24rao, Am. S. S. IT.)— The " Beloved of the 
Lord." A sketch of the life of Solomon, the hut King of Israel. With nume- 
rous illustratiuns. American Sundsy School Union. 24mo, cloth, pp.204 
Price 88 cts. 

(6) BedelVs St. Paul (24mo, Am. S. S. TJn.)— The Life 

and Travels of St. Paul. By the Rev. Q. T. Bedell, D D With map. A ue- 
lican Sunday School Union. 24mo, cloth, pp. 1»7. Price 26 cts. 

(7) Fox's yoble Army (24mo, P. E. S. .U;— The Noble 

Army of Martyrs. By the Rev. Samuel Fox, M. A., F.S.A. Prot. Episcopal 
8.8. union. 2^mo, cloth, pp. 144. Prioe 19 cts. 

(8) The Fatriarchs of the Old Testament. "Wiih nume- 
rous illustrations. London : Religious Tract Society. 24mo, cloth, pp. 188. 
Price 40 cts. 



ANCIENT BIOGEAPHT. 

171. Langhoms^ Flutarch (2 vols. 8vo, English) — Plutarch's 

Lives of the .\ncients. By the Langhoma. In two volumes, 8vo. cloth, pp. 
hob. Price 12,00. 

172. Herbert's Captains, Old World (12rao, American.)— The 
y Captains of the Old World ; as compared with (he great modem strategists, 

their campaigns, character and conduct, from the Persian to the Funic Wars. 
By Henry William Herbert. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. 862, c». 
Prioe fl.OO. 

178. Abbott's Bomulus and Nero (2 toIb. 16mo, American.) — 
In two Tolnmes. Price for the two 06 cts. 

(1) History of Romulus. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. 16mo, doth, 
pp. 810, hb. Prioe 48 cts. 

(2) History of Nero. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
821,;^. Price 43 cts. 

174- cookk's Abbott's histories, (12mo, English,) rs 

YOLUMES. PRICE PER VOLUME 30 CTS. 

(1) Pyrrhus: — The History of L^yrrhus, by Jacoh Abbott. 

With enaravings. 12mo, cloth, pp. 187 no. 

(2) Alexander : — The History of Alexander the Oreat, 
by Jacob Abbott With map and engniVln^ Jn om volume. 12mob doth, 
Vp.lBft. 



175. 



(3) Darius: — The History of Darius, by Jacob Abbott. 

M'ith engravings. In one volume.. 12mo, cloth, pp. 

(4) JCerxes :~^ll\iitoTy of Xerxes the Great, by Jacob 

Abbott. With engravings. In o»e volume. 12ino, cloth, pp. 192, 

(5) Cyrus : — History of Cyrus the Great, by Jacob Ab- 
bott. >\ ith Map and Engravings, lu one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp. 

iOther Volumes to follow ) 

De Quincey's Coesars, [IGmo, American]. 
Farley's Famous Men, (ISmo, American ) — In two vol- 
umes. Price for the two 91. as follows :— 

(1) The CKsar8.'By Thomas De Quino^. 16mo, doth, pp. 89S, wdte. Prictt 
60 cts. 

(2) F^iouaHeaof Ancient Timca.--l8mo, doth, ppLSlOffit; re. Price 40 cts. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



176. nr five voLrnES. price por the pive $1,08. 

(I) Alexander, [24mo, B. T. Soc.]— The Life of Alex- 
ander the Great. Loudon Eeliuious Tract Society. 24mo» cloth, pp. 192. 
I'rice 15 cts. 

[2] Sinclair's Caesars, [l8mo, American.] — The Lives of 
the Caesars. For week-day readinir. Revibcd by Daniel P. Kidder. ISmo, 
cloth, pp. 221 cp, (No. 409). Price 23 cts. 

(3) Youths' Plutarch, [l8mo, American.]— The Touihs' 
Plutari'h, or select livos of Greeks and Romans, adapted to the use of schoola 
and fauiilics. 18mo, cloth, pp 2.>d wjd. Price .30 cts. 

(4) Abbott's Romulus [32mo, English.] — History of Bom- 
ulus. By Jacob Abbott. 82iQO. cloth, pp. 220 ta, wtc. I'rice 20 cts. 

(5) Abbott's ICero, [32mo, English.]— Hisiory of Nero, 

By Jacob Abbott. 82mo, cloth, pp. 220 ta, tote. Price 20 cts. 
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POLITICAL AND 
BIOGBAPHY. 
Fault's Alfred the Great, [12mo, English]. 
Steinitz's Alfred ilie Great, [12mti, Englisli]. 
Price for the two volumes |1 .70. as follows : 

\) The Life of \irrod the Gr-^t. Translated fhxn the Qcrraan of Dr. R. 

'auli. To which is appended, .\lfred'» Anglo-Saxon VerHion of Oririons,with 
a Literal English Translation, and an .\ngloSax(ni Alphabet and Glossary. 
By B. Thorpe. Esq. »mo, clotli, pp. 9. 5S2 hgb. Prioe $1.00. < 

(2) Life of Alfred the Great, with his Maxims and those of his Coan?ellor« ; 
from the Gi'rman of Albert Von Haller. With notes and commentaries, by 
Prancis Steinitz, with a portrait on Stcd. 12mo, cloth, pp. 3Mb U'^^<'^) sotc. 
Price 70 cts. 

Cooke's Abbott's Histories^ — Price 30 eta. each. 

0) AlfW^ the G-eat:— The History of Alfhd the Great, by Jacob Abbott. 

With numerous engraviuKS- 16ino, cloth, pp. 184. 

(2) William tlie Conqueror :— The History of William the Conqueror. By 

Jacob Abbott, with numerous engravings. 16mo, cloth, pp. Vdl, 

Tytler's Raleigh [12mo, English]. 

Van Santvoord's Sidney [12mo, American]. 

In 4wo %'olumes. Price for the two $1 66. as follows :— 

n) Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, founded on authentic and original Docnmenta. 

By Patrick Praser T>tU r. Esq.. F. R. 8 and F. S., with portraiU and side 

indices. l2mo. cloth, pp 408 tns. Price 86 cts. 

(2) The Life of Algernon Sidney, and sketches of some of his contemporaries. 

and extracts from his corresiKjndence and political writings. By G. Van 

l^ntvoord, with portrait. 12mo, cloth, pp. 331. c«. Price 80 cts. 

Prince Albert and his Country (^Svo, English.) 

Tytler's Henry FJ//[12mb, English]. 

Price for the two volumes SI 35, as follows r— 

fl] Prince Albert, his Countrj', and Kindred. With numerous beantlAil 

ulustratious, 8vo, paper, pp. 9€, wc I'rice 60 cts. 

[2] The Life of Henry the Faorhth, Kinu of England. By Patrick Frasfr 
Tytler, Esq , F. R. S. 12iuo, cloth, pp. 3S9. tns. Prioe 85 cts. 

Coxe's Marlborough, (3 vols. 12mo, English.) — Memoirs 
of the Duke of Marlborough, with his original corri spondence. Cc-rected 
from the family records at Blenheim, and other authentic .sources. By Willhun 
Coxn, M. .A., P R. S., F. S. A. R 'visetl by John Wade. In three volumes. — 
With portraits of the Duke of Marlboroujch, Duchess of Mnrlboi ough. and 
Prince Eugene. 12mo, cloth, pp. 22. 506, 7, 4»5, 7. 483=1620, hffb. Pncc $S 10. 

Alison's Marlbowugh (12mo, American). 

jJacfarlane's Marlborough (16mo, English). — In two voir 

umes. Price for the two $1.72, as follows :— 

The Military Life of John, Duke of Mariborough. By Archibald Alison, 
'R. S., with maps. 12mo. cloth, pp. 410 )ib. Price $1 18 
[2] A Life of Marlborough : In four books. By Charles Macftirlane. 16mo^ 
with illustrations, cloth, pp. 32J grc Price 64 cts. 

Souihe/s Cromwell and Bmvan, ) g ^^13. igmo, English. 

Barrows J-tfe oj Drake, ) =* 

Price for the two volumes §150. as follows :— 

fl] Select Lives of Cromwell and Bunyan. By Robert Souihey, Esq , LL. I>. 

In one voUmie.. 12mo, cloth, pp. l«Ojm. Price 75 cts. 

[2] '1 he Life. Voyages anQ exploits of Sir Francis Drake, with numerous oriir- 

inal lctti>rs from him, and the Lord High Admiral, to the Queen and grvttt 

Officers of Stata. By John Barrow, Esq., P. S. A. 12mo, doth, ppb ia7>aa. 

Prioe 7f eta. 
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184. Bokns Colonf^l Hutchinson^ (12mo, English). — Memoirs 

t4 Colonel Hutchinwn. Governor of Nottingh»ni cutle and town, ropresenta- 
tire cf the town of Nuttingrhatn in the lon;^ ParliaMiont, and of the town of 
Kottinrham in the first pa'lianient of Charles tho Second; with orlfcinal 
aoecdotmof many of the niovt disrina^uishcd of hist contcmporanes ; and a 
•nmniary view of public affairs written by hi;* widow Lucy, daughter of Sir 
AUrn Apsley, Lieatenant of the Tower, Ac. From the uriiiriiial manuscript 
by the Uer. Julius Hutchinson. To wliich is pretixed, the Life of Mrs Hui- 
cKi is>n, writt«'n by herself. To which is* now llrnt a'ld kI, an account oJ the 
Siege of Lathom Houne, defended by the ("ountes^ of Derbv avcainst Sir 
T> omas Fairtex. With portraits. 12mo. cloth, pp. 20, 623==61S hgb,-^ 
Price 70 eta 

183. Jesse's Pretenders, [2 vols., 18mo, American]— Meraoira 

of the Preterders and their adherents. By John Henncage Jene. In two 
Tolnmes. 1 8mo. cloth, pp. Sde. 2>^=^22 jw Frioc $\ .05 

186. CampMVs British Admirals, (16mo, English.)— Lives of 

the British Admirals, and naval history of Oreat Britain. fh>m th«> .days of 
Cesar to the present time. Condensed from the works ot Dr. John CAmpbell. 
Revised and corrected- Illustrated by numerous portraits, fac-similes, and 
engra%*ings. 16mo. cloth, pp. lt» S7ii^=31H) rgc I'rice 70 etc 

187. Sfoejueler's Wellinjton, l'2vola, 8vo, English.] —The Life 

of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellingrton. Hy J. H. 8tocqueler. Esq. In two 
Tolu'nea With raapn ani numerous engravin^i. 8vo. cloth, pp. li, 8S6, 12, 
401=810 IK-. Price ^2 60. 

188. Bohn's Wellington, (12mo, English.) — 

Nelson* s Wellington, (16mo, English.) — Price for the two 

rolumea %\ ,30. as follows :^ 

(\) The Life. Military and Civil, of the Duke of Wellington. Digested fy«nn 
the materiHis of W. H. Maxwell, and in pa'"t ro-written, by an eminent old 
soldier. With some account of his p jblic Funeral. Illustrated with sixteen 
hurhly flnuthcd line Engravings. 12mo, cloth, pp. 10, 497=^507, hgb — 
Price ei.OO, 

[2] The Life of the Duke of Wellington— his public achievements and politi- 
cs! career— with lA>rd Brougham's oration, delivered at Dover, October 1830. 
With illu^rationa. 16mo, cloth, pp. 193, 8»201, ^iM. Price SO cts. 

'^- S/nii!"'"^'"' } (2 vols. 16n.o. English.) 

Price A>r the two volumes 85 cts, as follows : 

rVj A m«<noir of the Duke of Wellington, in fbur books. By Charles Maofhrlane. 

With a concluding chapter- With numerous illustrations. lAmo, cloth, pp. 

15. f70=«85, gre. Pr;ce 55 cts. 

\i\ The Life of Nelson. By Hubert Southey. Esq. LL.D. Poet laureate Ac.. 

With the author's last corrections. With wood cuts. 16m(s cloth, pp, 862, 

««<?. Price SO cts. 

190. Marlborough, Nelson and Wellington (3 Tola. Xtn. K. 
8or.)— Publis^eflby the Christian Knowledge Society. Price for the three 
Tolames. S\ ^ as follows : 

(1) The Life of John, Duke of Marlborough. Abridged from the " Quarterly 
Review.** With an illustration. 18mo, cloth, pp. 05. Price 38 cts 

(2) The Life of Horatio^ Lord Nelson. By G. Lathom Browne, Esq. With 
plauf and iUastraiiona 16mo. cloth, pp. 181. I'riceSficts. 

n) The [Military] Life of Arthur. Duke of Wellington. By G. Lathom 
ttruwne. W'lth piami and illustrations. lOmo, cloth, pp. 165. Price 45 cts. 



BIOGEAPHT OF BRITISH LAWYEES AND 
STATESMEX. 

191. Roscoe*8 British Lawyers [16mo, Eoglish.] — Liyes of Em- 
inent Brituih Lawyers. By Heniy R')scoc, Esq. With medallion portraits.— 
Iftmis cloth, pp. 428, Ic. Price 80 cts.* 

192. SheiVs Irish Bar (2 vols. 12 mo, Arnerican.) — Sketches 

of the Trish Bar. By tho Right Hon. Bit^hard Lalor Shiel. M.P. With me- 
moir and notes by EU Sh<*lton Mackenzie. D.C.L. In two Tolutnes. With 
portrait of Shell. 12mo, cloth, pp. 388, 3:M= 168, jar. Price 91 ,58. 

193. Moore's Sheridan [2 vols, 12 mo, American.] — Memoirs of 
the Lifi% of the Bight Hon. Richard Brinslcy Sheridan. By Thomas Moore.— 
In two volumes. With portrait of Sheridan. 12mo, cloth, pp. 807, 3S5»64S, 
i9r. Price $1,58. 

194. Russell's Fox [2 vol a, 12 mo, American.] — Memorials and 

Correspondence of Charles James Pox. Edited by the Ria:ht Hon. Ii4»rd John 
Ba<»ell. M.P. In two volumes. 12mo. cloth, pp 809, 316-686, ^6. Price $1,25. 

195. Prior's Burke [2 vols, 12 mo, American.] 
Burke's Burke (1 vol. 12mo, English.) 
I^ifle for th0 three voiames 18,10, as fbllows : 

[1*21 Memoir of the Life and Character of the Bight Hon. Edmund Burke, 
vith specimens of his poetry and letters, and an estimate of his genius ana 
teiauta oompared with those of his great contemporaries. By James Prior, 
&iq. In two volumes 12mo, cloth, pp. 603. 468=976, iodtc. Price $1,60. 
<$) The Life, public and Domestic Life of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke.— 
By Peter Burke. Esq , Profunely illustrated with portraits. Scenes of Events, 
and Landscape Views, relating to the Great Orator and the other noted per- 
nns of his time and career. 12mo, cloth, pp. 815. no Trice 60 cts. 

196. Tioiss' Eldon [2 vols, 8vo, American.)— The Public and 

Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, with selections fVom his oorrespnn- 
dence. ~ " - . - - • - • •• .^- .- 
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ie. 3y Horace Twiss, Esq. In two volumes. 8vo, cloth, pp. 421, 44S» 
oA, Price $2.55. 

Sir James Mackintosh (2 vols, Rvo, English American.] — 

M emoirB of the Life of the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Edited by 
nv% Son. Robert James Mackintosh, Esq. In two volumes. With a portrsit. 
8to. cloth, pp. 499. 525=1024. Ibe. Price $3.60. 

198. Coekhurn^s Jeffrey (1 vols, 12mo, American.) — Life of 
Lord Jeffrey. With selections ftpom his correspondence. By Lord Gockbum, 
In two volumes. Urge 12mo, cloth, pp. St'J, 3a'i=70l. Igc Pnce 52.10. 



*In UiWB,M oneof th« "Oabinal Cyclopedia" 70 ots. 
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Price for the two volumes $1,55. as fbllows : 

[I] Shakeftpoare and his Times. By M. Guiiot. 

Price 80 cts. 

[2] Lives of British Dramatists. By Thomss Campbell, William Oiflbrd • 

Leigh Hunt, George Darley, ftc. Ac. Two volumes in one. ISmo, shoeik pp* 

479, o^ Price 75 cts. 

M'Glure's Translators (l2mo, American.) 
Le Bos' Wicl iff (24bmOy American.) 

In two volumes. Price for the two, $1,00, as follows : 

(1) The Translators Revived; a biocpiphical memoir of the authors of tho 
Knglish version of the Holy Bible- By A. W. M'Chune, ISmo, doth, pp, S48, 
c». Price 60 cts. 

[2) The Life of Wicliff. By Chsrles Webb Le Ba% MJL 24mo. clodi, pp. 9t^ 
hb. i'ricc 40 cts. 

Gilfillan's Literary Portraits [2 vols, 12mo, English.) — 
A First and Second Series, or Gallery of Literary portraits- By Geoim 
Giinilan. In two volumes. 8vo. cloth, pp. 802, 831a533, 09. Price 12.15. 

BoswelVs Johnson [5 vols, 12mo, English.) — The Life of 

Samuel Johnson LL. D. Com prehcnding an account of his studies snd numerons 
Works, in chronological order; a series of his epistolary corret^nondence and 
convorsations. with many eminent persons : and various originsit pieces of his 
composition, never before puhlishea : the whole exhibiting a view of literature 
and literary men in Great Britain (br nearly half a centur>', during which he 
flourished. By James Boswcll, Esc^. Elucidated by copious notes and illus- 
trated with numerous portraits, views and characteristic deMign^ engraved 
from authentic sources. In Ave »ohimee. including Boswell's Journal of a 
tour to the Helirides. with Samuel Johnson. LL.D. containing some poetical 
piec(>H bv Dr. Johnson, relative to tho tour, and never before publL«(heci ; a se- 
ries of nis conversations litei ary anecdotes, and opinions «ir men of books, 
with an authentic account of the distrestics and escape of the gnuidaon of 
James II. in tho year 1746. Illustrated: with intmductim and notes hf 
Bobert Carruthers Ksq. 12mo. cloth, pp. Si, 291, 8, 298, 8, 286, 8, 800, 66, 861, 
»1680,f»c. Price 8300. 

Bosicell's Johnson [2 vols, 8vo, American.) — The Life of 

Bamtiel Johnson, LL.D. including a journal of a tour to the Hebrides, bj 
James Boswell. Ksq. With numerous additions and notes. l«y John Wilson 
Crokf r. LL.D. F.R.:}. In two volumes. Svo, sheep, pp. 14, 868, 5663-1148, A6* 
Price .**,40. 

Johnson's Lives of the Pf)efs [4 vols, 12m o, English.] — Dp. 
Johnson's lives of the British Poets, completed l^ William &Blitt. with n«* 
mcroiis fine Engravings. In four volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp, about 880 each 
b:=1320. nc. Price 12,40. 

Johnson and Goldsmith (2 vols, 12 and 16mo, AmericBil 
and English.)— Price for the two v(Slumes 11,85, as follows : 

il) Dr. Johnson : his religious life snd his death. 12mo, doth, pp. 406, U. 
»rice 80 cts, 

Ti) Oliver Goldsmith : a biography, by Wsshington Irving, together with the 
Vicar of Waketicld, poems, Ac. complete. lOmo, doth, pp. 11, 222«£S3, mv> 
Price 65 its. 

Moore's Byron (Svo, American.] — The life of Lord Bvron ; 

with his lctter> and Journals. By Thomas Moore. Bsq. Two volumes* in one. 
8vo. shet^p. pp. 13. 600, 8, 702»1882, i;, IffC, tee. Prioo 81,50. 

SSi:;^'.} (2 vols. 120.0. Ameriou..) 

Price for the two volumes, $1,53, as follows:— 

fc} Life of Sir Walter Scott By Donald M'Leod. 
ice 80 cts. 
(2) The Genius and character of Bums. By ProfiBSSor Wilson, 
pp. 222. ah. to wph. Price 78 cts. 

Lockhart's Scott and Bums [2 vols. ]2 and 

English.)— Price for the two volumes, 12,25 ss fbllows r— 
1) Life of Sir Walter Scott. Bart. Begnn by himself and eonttmied hw J. Q. 
Lo khart, Esq. Authorised edition. With twdve engraviuss on sted. f"*^ 
doth. pp. 837. ac6. Price 81,60. -a «o- «« *«wiw 

(2) The Lifb of Robert Bums. By John G. Loekhart. 16mo^ doth, pp. 846. 

fm. Price 75 cts. 

Powell's Living Authors ) -^ ^ ^a -n i« i_ \ 
Hood's Uses o/ Biography \ ^^ ^*>^''- ^^'°^' Enghsh,)- 

Price for the two volumes. 68 cts, as follows : * 

(1) Pictures of the Living Authors of Britain, 
doth, pp 206, poe. Price 84 cts. 

(2) The Uses of Biography: romantic, philosophic, and didactic. 
Paxton Hood. 16mo, cloth, pp. 210, poe. Price 84 cts. 
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By Thomas PoweU. 

9y Edwin 
Southey (Svo, American) — The life and correspondence of 

Bobert Southey edited by his son. the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey. M. A. 
Svo. sheep, pp 579. A6. Price $1,00. 

Coleridge, Southey, and Hunt [3 vols. 12mo, American.]— 

Price for tne three volumes, 81,W, as follows :— 

it) Reminisoenccs of Samuel Tsylor Coleridge, and Bobert Soathnr. By 
oseph Cottle. 12mo, cloth, pp. 16. 878B894.iw. Price 78 cts. 
(2-3) Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. With reminiscences of friends and 
contemporaries. In two volumes. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, pp. 299. 882h 
631. W. Price 81.18. .w «».«»- 

Wordsworth [2* vols. 12mo, American-] — Memoirs of 

William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate. D C.L- By Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D. In two volumes. Edited by Heniy Reed. 16mo, doth, pp. 16.472^8. 
618=101^ w<«tf. Price 81 90. 

Sterling and De Quincey [2 vols. 

Price for the two 81.40 as follows :— 

il) The Life of John Sterling : by Thomas Carlyle, 12mo, doth, pp. 849, jwc. 
*rioe 82 cts. 

(2) Autobiographic SkttdiM. By ThoDm Dt Qtiineij. l6mo, doth, pp. m. 
«ptf«0^ Price 58 ots. 
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ENGLISH EELiaiOUS BIOGEAPHY. 

214. Byland'8 Ibster [2 vols. 12mo, English.]— The life and 

eorrespoodenoe of John Foster. Edited by J. E. Byland, A. M. "With notices 
of Mr. Foster as a preicher and a companion. By John Shepard. In two 
Tolumes. With portrait. 12mo. cloth, pp. 16, 4S8. 7, 468=979, M. Price 

215. Byland and Ih>eris' Foster [2 vols. 12mo, American.] — 
Price for the two volumes $1,75 as follows :— 

(1) The life and correspondence of John Foster : edited by J. E. Ryland. With 
notes of Mr. Foster as a preacher and a coraparuon, by John Shepard. Two 
volumes in one. 12mo. cloth, pp. 11, S06, 7, 388=712, ffl. Price $1 ,00. 

(2) The life and thoughts of John Foster. By W. W. Everts. With portrait. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 16, 314=390, clc» Price 75 cts. 

216. Watson's Wesl^ ri2mo, American.] — The life of the Eev. 

John Wesley. A. M. Founder of the Methodist Societies. By Richard 
Watson, With translations and notes, by John £mor> . 12mo, cloth, pp. 323, 
cp ; or another edition pp. 8, 328=336, pc. Price of either edition 40 cts. 

217. Sanna's Chalmers [4 vols. 12rao, American.] — Memoirs 

of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D^ LL.D. By his son in- 
law the Rev. William Uanna, LL D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 614, 547. 530, 699=2184, 
hb. Price 13.15. 

218. Neale's BiograpTiical Works (4 vols. IGmo, English) — 
Price tat the four volumes $6,70, hs follows .— 

(1,2) The Closing: Scene; or Christianity and Infidelity Contrasted in the 

Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the Rev. Lrskine Neale, M. A. 

First and Second Series, mtwo volumes. 16mo, cloth, pp. 420, 24, 382=846, 

le. Price $2,70. 

(8) The Earthly Bestiug Places of the Just. By the Rev. Erskine Neale, 

M.A. 16mo, cloth, pp. 7, 385=392 /c. Price $1.68. 

(4) The Riches that Bring no Sorrow, or benevolence and avarice exhibited 

in the lives of numerous examples. By the Rev. Erskine Neale, M. A. 16mo, 

doth, pp. 11, 280=:=:291, Ic. Price $1.85. 



SCIENTIFIC AND AETISTIC BIOGEAPHY. 

219. Hugh Miller*s Autohiography (12mo, American.) 
Brewster* s Martyrs of Science [16mo, English.] — Price 
for the two volumes $1,90, as follows :— 

fV My Schools and School Masters ; or the Story of my Education. By Hugh 
Miller. With portrait, pi. Price W cts. 

^2) The Martyrs of Science, or the lives of Galilclo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. 
By Sir David Brewster. K.H. D.C.L. 16mo, clotli, pp. 316,im. Price 92 cts. 

220. Lee*8 Sculptors (2 vols. 16mo, American.) — Familiar 

Sketches of Sculpture and Sculptors. In two volumes, or two volumes in one. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 10, 239. 3, 230, 484, cnc. Price $1,1U. 

221. Modern Painters [2 vols. Igmo, American.] — By a Gradu- 
ate of Oxford. Revised by the Author. In two volumes. l*2mo, cloth, on. 
07, 482, 22=611. iw. Price $1,35. ^ 

222. VasarPs Painters (5 vols. 12mo, English.) — Livea of the 
most emihcnt painters, sculptors, and architects : translated ftH>m the Italian 
of Geonino Vasari. With notes and illustrations, chiefly selci'ted from various 
commentators. By Mrs. Jonathan Foster. In five volumes. With portrait 
of VasarL 12mo, cloth, pp. 8, 511, 507, 628, 548, 580=2680. hffb. Price «8,60. 

BIOaRAPHICAL ENCTCLOP-^DIAS, ETC. 
.8pooner*s Painters, JCngravers, Sculptors, etc, [Im]>. 8vo, 
American.]— A binmphical and critical Dictionary of painters, engravers, 
sculptors, and architects, flrom Mioient to modern times; with the mono- 
grams, ciphers, and marks used by diatiiifraished artists to certify their 
works. By Sheaijasub Spooner, A- B., M. 0. Imperial, 8vo, cloth, double 
columns, pp. 68, llSl— 1194, gpp. Price (5.60. 

Pilkingtoh's Painters (8vo, English.) — A General 
Dictionary of Painters ; containing memoirs of the lives of the most eminent 
professors of the art of painting, ftvm its revival by Cimabue. in the year 1250 
to the present time. By Mathew Pilkington. A. M. With an introduc- 
tion historical, and critical. By Allan Cunningham. Corrected and revised 
by R. A. Davenport, Esq. With portrait of Sir Joshua Beynolds. In one 
volume, 8vo, cloth, pp. 623, double columns, iotc^ Price $2,10. 

Blake's Biographical Dictionary (Royal 8vo, American.) 
—A General Bloi^raphical Dictionary, comprising a summary account of the 
most distinguished persons of all ages, nations, and professions, including 
more than one thousand articles of American Biography. By the Bev. J L 
Blake, D. D. Bevised. 8vo, sheep, double columns, pp. 1096, bbmo. Price 
13,50. 

Gorton's Biographical Dictionary [4 vols. 8vo, English.] — 
A General Biographical Dictionary. By John Gorton. To which is added a 
supplementary volume completing the work to the present time. In four 
— )lu " '-"*- — -»--- -. 
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volumes. 8vo, cloth, pp. about 3000, (IbcJ hgb. Price ^.50. 
Chamber's Scottish Biography [4 vols. 8vo, English.] — A 
Biographical Dictionaiy of Eminent Scotsmen. By Robert Chambers. Em- 
belUshed with seventy-two authentic portraits on steel. In foiur volumes. 
8V0k cloth, pp. 6, 558, 600, 688, 551='230S. ba. Prioo 910,00. 

Smyth's Worthies of England (8vo, English.) — The Wor- 
thies of England : or Memoirs of eminent Persons whose actions have shed a 
lustre on the history of their country, and in whose honour monuments have 
been erected in AVestminster Abbey and St. Paul's Cathedral. By George 
Lewis Smyth. Dlustrated with portraits. 8vo, cloth, pp 284, 114=398. double 
columns, rge. Price $1,00. 

Lodge's Portraits [8 vols, l^no, English.]— Portraits of 

•Illustrious Personages of Great Britain. With biographical and historical 
memoirs of their lives and actions. By Edmund Lodge, Esq.. F.S. A. In eight 
volumes. With two hundred and forty portraits on steel. l2mo. cloth, do. 
8,a6S.281,804,845,a02,804,805,4=24."J0. hgb. Price«8,00. 

I. Ehight's Cabinet Portrait Gallery [12 vols, in 6, 16mo, 
Bnghah.)— The Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies. Twelve volumes 
indz. Mmo^oiotti. pp. awrafa about liQxl»«<10DO. gex. Prlo»fS,75. 
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Brougham's British Statesmen [6 vols. in3,18mo,Eng.] — 
HL^torical Sketches of statesmen who flourished in the time of George III- 
To which are added remarks on Party. By Henry I^rd Bronsham. Six 
volumes, or six volumes in three, pp; 288, 256, 210. 208, 240, 252=1404. tfc*- 
Price $135. 

Goodwin's Universal Biography (12mo, American.) — 

Handbook of Universal Biography. By Parke Goodwin. 12mo, doth, douUto 

columns, pp. 821. gpp to asbc- Price $1,60. 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury (16mo, English.) — Oon- 

siKting of notices of the lives of eminent persons of all sges and "ations ; froon 

the earliest period to the present time- By Samuel Maunder. Wrth » o^»- 

tilully engraved frontispiece, with the portraits of several of the most distin- 

guished personages. 16mo, cloth, pp. 896, double columns, fo. Price 92.20; 

m roan $2,70. 

Jamieson's Beligious Biography (12Tno, English.)— Cyclo- 

poedia of Religious 'Biography; a series of memoirs of the most eminearit 

religious characters of modern times. Intended for family rpsding. By tne 

Bev. Robert Jamieson. D.H. 12mo, cloth, pp- C, 412=418. double columns. 

rgc. Price ^1,00. 

Lives of the Bhtstrious (4 vols. 8vo, English.)— Or the 

Biographical Msgaaine: Ck>ntaining sketches of nearly one hnndit^ ctniiicnt 

public diameters. In four volumes, 8vo, cloth, pp. 280, 326, 277, 282=1166^ 

double columns*, poc. Price c'S.SO. 

Parley's Popular Biography (12mo, American Edition.) 

By «. C. Goodritt. Embracing tlie most eminent characters of cvenr affc, 

nation and profession ; including painters. po«ta. philosopliers, politicians, 

heroes, warriors, kc Ac. Illustrated with two hundred engravinga, 

12mo, cloth. pp. 527, double columns, la. Price 78 cts. 

Parley's Cabinet Library (5 vols 18mo, American Edition.) 

(1) Lives of Celebrated Women. (2) Curiosities of Human Nature. (8) I-iv«a 

of Celebrated American Indians. (4) Lives of Beneftwtors. (6) Famoua 

Men of Modem times. By B C Goodrich. In five volumes, 18mo, cloth, pp. 

35i, 820, 315, 820, 316=1622. wjrc. Price ?2,0©. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIBEAET. 
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I. IS THREE TOLITMES. PRICE FOB THE THREE $1,90. 

(1) Ihvst's Anecdotes (12mo, American Edition.) — The 



Book of Anecdotes ; 
John Frost, LL.D. 



Bj 
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or the Moral of History, taught by n^ examples. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 252. doc. Price 80 cts. 

(2) Frost's Good Examples (12mo, American Edition.) — 

The Book of Good Examples ; drawn frt)m authentic history and bicgraphy; 
designed to illustrate the beneficial eflects of virtuous conduct By John 
FroNt. LL.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 288. dac. Price 70 cts. 

(3) Sigowney's Examples (16mo, American Edition.) — 

Examples of Life and Death. By Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey. ICmo. cloth, pp. S48. 
C8. Price 60 cts. 

II. IN THREE VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE THREE $2,00. 

(1) Dixon's Hotcard (12mo, American Edition,) — John 

Howard, and tiie Prison-World of Europe. From origfaial and authentic 
documents. By Hepwoith Lixon. With sn introductory t^^ay by Bithard 
W. Dickenson, D P. Slightly abridged. 12nio, cloth, rP- 401. rcb. Price 80 eta. 

(2) Chasles's Notahih'ties (12mo, American Edition.) — 
Notabilities in France and England. With an Autobiography. By Philaret« 
Chasles. 12mo, cloth, rP- 277. gpp- Price 60 cts. 

(3) Russell's Extraordinary Men (12mo, English.) — Their 
boyhood and early life. By William «ussell. Eisq. With numerous portraits 
and illustrative engravings. 12mo, cloth, pp. 297. nc. Price 60 eta. 

240. III. IN SIX TOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SIX $4,00. 

(1) Masson's Celebrated Children (16mo, English,)— Of 
all Ages and Nations. By Michel Masaon. Translated ftrom the French By 
Mrs. L. Burke. With numerous illu.»«trations. 16mo. cloth, pp. 10, 88»=3«9. 
grc. Price 75 cts. 

(2) Strickland's British Children (18mo, English.)— 
Historical Talrs of Illustrious British Children. By Agnes Strickland., With 
several tinted illustrations by George Measom. 18mo. cloth, pp.2(». ^. «?««. 
Price 60 cts, 

(3 ) Jervis^s Boyhood of Great Painters (16mo, English.) — 
Tales of the Boyhood of Great Paintera. Translated (W)m the French. Vj 
Lady Jervis White Jorvis, With numerous illustrations. 16mo, doth, pp. 
830. tns. Price 75 cts. 

(4) Edgar^s Boyhood of Great Men (16mo, English.) — 
The Boyhood of Great Men. intended as an Example to Youth. By John 0« 
Edgar. WitU eight illustrationu by Birket Foster. 16mo, cloth, pp. 374. cCfr. 
wtc. Price 78 cts. 

(5) Edgar's Footprints of Famous Men (16mo, English.) — 

L Men of Action. IL Of Lcttera. IIL Artists. IV. Of Science. Bested 
as incitemen ts to intellectual industiy . Ty John G. Edgar. W ith eight Ulus- 
trations by Birket Foster. 16mo, cloth, pp. 876. db.wte. Price 78 cts. 

(6) Memorials of Early Genius [16mo, English.]— And 

Achievements in the pursuit of Knowledge. With illustrations. 16mo, dotli* 
pp. 320. tns. Brice 46 cts. 

IT. IN FOUR VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE FOITR $1,80* 

[1] Lives of Illustrious Men [16mo, English.] — Christo- 
pher Columbus, Alfred the Great. Sir Isaac Newton, John Milton; Dante 
Alighieri. Sir Thomas More. 16mo. cloth, pp. 227. ins. Price 38 cts. 

[2] Eminent Christian Philanthropists [16mo, English.] — 
Brief Biographical Sketches, designed especially as studies for the youn^. Bj 
the Eev. Geoi«e Maunder. 16mo. cloth, pp. 245. Price OS cts. 

[3] Household of Sir Thomas More [16mo, American.] — 
Libellus a Margareta More, quindecim annas nata» cbalserse inoeptuy. Ifimo 
doth. pp. 174. 69. PrioB^Oots. 
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[4] James Davis (16ino, English.] - The Life of James 

iMrU. » village sclioolmaatcr. Wriiten by 8ir Thomas Phillips Revised. 
With portrait. Ac 16ino,floth, pp. 10, 16S^178. >top. Price S^cts. 

242. T. IN FOIJB VOLUMES. PEICE FOE THE FOUE $2,00. 

[1] lUuUriou* Men [18mo, American.] — Tales of Illus- 

trioua Men : Hendrick Hudson, Henian Cortes Sir Humphrey Davy, &o.f Ac. 
Umo, cloth, pp, 101, 186, 180~S;!7 In one volume. dUtc. Price M cts. 

[2] Self-Taught Men r24rao, English.]— Biography of 
Seir-Taught Men; Cook, West, Watt. &c., Ac. 24mo, cloth, pp. 40, 210^280. 
tfn, Pnce W cU. 

[3] TriaJU of Charles the First [18mo, English.]— And 

of some of the Beiridcles: with biof^iiphies of Bradshaw, Ireton, Hnrrison, 
and others. With notes, and portrait of Charles. 18mo, cloth, pp, S38. wte. 
Price e» cts. 

(4) Vaxton and Oresham (18mo, English.) — "William 

Caxton, the firsit English Printer. By Charles Knight. And the Life of Sir 
Thomna Gresham. founder of the Koyal Exchange- 18mo, cloth, (Knight's 
Series,) pp. 210, 215^-483. gcx. Price 15 cts. 

243. TI. IN TE5 VOLUMES. PRICE FOB TUE TEJT $4,75. 

[1] Anecdotes of Kings [24mo, Enjjlish.] — Selected from 

History ; or Gertrude's Stories for Ckildron. With enipuvinxs on steel, and 
IWmtuipieoo by Kenny Meadows £4uio, cloth, pp. 16^. ffg, tote Price 50 cts. 

(2) Tal€S of Kings of England [12 mo, square, English.] — 
Tah-s of the Kings of Kn.^land ; Storios of Camps and Battle fields, Wars and 
Victories, (modernized I rum Uolinshed, Froissart and the other chroniclers,) 
continued to the pnpsent time. By Stftphen Percy. With sixteen beautiful 
wocid enicTavings. Two volumes in one. 12mo,* cloth, square, pp. hgb. 
Price $1,00. 

(3) Christian Biography (ISmo, American.) — The Life of 

Sir Mftttbew Hale, Knight. The Life of Bev. Joseph Alleine- The Life of 
Nathaniel He) wood. Edited by Thooiaa Jackson. 18mo, doth, pp. SOI. cp. 
Price 18 cts. 

[4] Memorials of Worth [ISmo, English,] -Or Sketches of 
Pious Persons lately deceased. By the Rev. Robert Simpson. ISmo, cloth, 
pp. sfili. jh.gs, PnoeSOcts. 

[5] Sunlight through the Mist [ mo, English.]— Or Prae- 
dca! Lessons drawn ftrom the lives of (Sood Men ; intended as a Sunday book 
for Iter children. By a Lady. mo, pp. . jm Price 76 cts. 

(6) Life off. I^ewton (18rao, American Tract Society.) — 

The Life of the Rev- John Newton. Rector of St. Mary, Woolnoth, liondon. 
Written by himself to A.D. 1763, and continued to his death in 1807. by Rev. 
Richard Cecil. American Tract tiocicty. 18mo, cloth, pp. 2M. Price SO ots. 

[7J Christian Statesmen [18mo, Mass. S. S. Soc.)— The 
Chistian Statesmen of America. Written for the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society. 18mo, cloth, pp. 180. Price 25 cts. 

[8] The Honest Hour [l8mo, Mass. S. S. Soc.]-Or the 
Dying Scenes and Dj'ini; Words of Eminent Men. Written for the Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath School Society. 18mo, cloth, pp. 234 Price 80 cts 

[9 1 Select Biographies [24mo, Am. S. S Tin.) — Sir Mat- 
thew Hale. Watson, Brown, Ludwick. Canstciii, Lee, Greenfield, Sir I Newton 
Se-quo-vah, Wheelock. Lord Teignmouth, and Hughes. American Sunday 
School Union. 24mo, half bound, pp 234. Price 28 cts. 

[10] Christian Biography : Containing the Lives of Col. 
Gardner, Bev. Messrs. i*oplady, Fletcher, and Brown. London Religious 
Tract Society. 24mo, half morocco. Price 70 cts. 

244. VII. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOB THE EIGHT $1,55. 

(1) Biographical 6'A:<?/<?A<?*, [24jmo, Xtn. K. Soc.]— Selected 

from the "Saturday Magazine." With twenty-five illustrations London 
Christian Knowledge :So<:iety. 24mo, cloth, pp ill, jirp. Price 25 cts. 

(2) John Knox, [24mo, A. S. S. U.]— The Life of John 

Knox, the Scottish Reformer. With Portrait. American Sundf^ School 
Union. 24mo,]ialf- bound, pp. 141. Price 20 cts. 

(3) John Howard, [24mo, American ] — The Life of John 

Howard, the Philanthropist. Abridged fh)m authentic sources. By Bev. 
W. H. Norris. 24mo. half-bound, pp. 128 cp, (No 24). Price 18 cts. 

(4J Bobert Raikes, [24rmo, American.]— Sketch of the 
Life of Robert Baikea, Esq.. and of the history of Sunday Schools. By W. F. 
Lloyd- Bevised by the Editors. 24mo, half-bound, pp. 125. cp, (No. 51). 
Price 18 cts 

(5) Draper's Eminent Youth [32mo, English.] — Lives of 
Eminent Youth. By Bonme Hall Draper. S2mo, cloth, pp. 812, we. Price 
25 cents. 

The following are Published hu the London Tract 
Society:- 

(6) Davies' H, Mowes, [24mo, R. T. Snc.]— Memoir of 

the Bev. Henry Mdwes. late pastor of Altenhansen and Ivenrode, Prussia. 
Principally translated ttom the German. With an introduction, by the Rev. 
John i>avie8, D. D. London Religious Tract Society. 24mo, cloth, pp. 12,168 
«180. Price 20 cts. 

(7) John Wyclije, [32mo, R. T. S.]— Life and Times of 

John De Wycliffe. 82mo, cloth, pp. 192. Pi ice 15 cts. 

(8) Sir Isaac Newton, (32mo, R. T. S.)— The Life of Sir 
Isaac Newton. 32mo, cloth, pp. 192. Price 15 cu. 

245. m. IK NINE VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE NINE $1,85. 

fin Boards or Paper covers. J 
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Utfv^. With numerous iUuftratJe&s «ad addlUont. 19mo, bovdi, pp^4 



(2) Wellingtoniana; or Wellington Anecdotes, (IQmoiEng.] 

—Anecdotes, ma« ims, and characteristics of the Duke of Wellington. Selected 
by J«»hn Timbs. l6mo, paper, pp. 8,152=160, nc. Or Wellington Anecdotes : 
a collection of sayings and doings of the great Duke. ISmo, paper, pp. 120 {ae) 
iotc. Price of either book 23 cts. 

(3) Boutledge's Wellington, [16mo, English.] — A Memoir 

of the Duke of Wellington. In four books. By Charles M.icParlane. with a 
concluding chapter. l6mo, boards, pp. 14b2722s2S6, ff^- Price 22 cts. 

(4 J Nelson's TT^Z/my^oit, [16mo, English.]— The Life of 

the Duke of Wellington, his military achievements and political oareer ; with 
Lord Brouicham's Oration, delivered at Dover, Oct4iber 1839. 18mo, boards 
pp. 19S.S=204b £m. Price 20 cts. 

(5) Southev's Nelson, [l6mo, English.]— The Life of 

Nelson, bv Bobert Sou they, Esq., LL D. Poet Laureate. With the authon 
last corrections. l6mo. boards, pp. 8.S52=:860, tote. Price 20 cts. 

[6] Andersen, lI6mo, English.] — ^The Story of my Life; 

and in Sweden, by Hans Christian Andersen. 16mo, boards, pp. 6,295»30l, 
grc. Price 22 cts. 

[7] Ellesmere^s Wellington, [16mo, English.] — Life and 
Character of the Dukff of Wellington. By Lord Ellesmere. ISmo, paper, pp. 
67, ./m. Price 12 cts. 

[8] Francis' Peel, [12rao, English.]— Biography of Sir 
Robert Peel. Part. Py George Heniy Francis. 12mo, pp. 119, ^'top. 

Price 22 cts- 

[9] Francis' Brougham, [l2mo, English.]— Biography of 
Henry Lord Brougham- By George Henry Frands. ISmo^ pp. 119^ 

jiop. Price 22 cts. 

EEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 

246. Child's History of Women, \ (2 vols. 18mo, Am.) 
NichoVs Women in all Ages, \ (16mo, American.) — 

Price for the three volumes, $166, as Jollows:— 

(1.2) Brief History of the condition of Women in various aores and nations 

By Mrs- L. Maria' Child. B vised and corrected by the authoress. In two 

volumes. 18mo, cJoth, pp. 298.298—596, c^c. Price 98 cts. 

(.$) Women in all Ages and Nations ; a complete and authentic history of the 

manners and cuMtoms, character and condition of the female sex, in civilized 

and .savage countrie**. from the eariiest agen to the present time. By Thomas 

L. Nichols, M. D. With a pre£ace by Stephen Pearl Andrews. Idmo^ cloth, 

pp. 210, /«0. Price 58 cts. 

247. Strickland's Queens of England, [12 vols. 12mo, Am.] — 

Lives of the Queens of Kngland, from the Norman 0>nquest ; with anecdotes 
of their courts ; now first published ftom otflcial records and other authentic 
documents, private as well as publia With corrections and additions. . By 
Agnes Strickland. In twelve volumes. 12mo. cloth, pp. 203,222,25S,330,296,- 
355,369.352,8i5,3l5,286.357==8672, lb. Price $7,90. 

248. Stricklan^s Queen Elh^^^^ ^, ^^ I 2 vols. 12mo, Am.] 
Stricklat^'s Queens of Henry VIIL j ' 

Price for the tw^ volumes, 8173. as follows .— 

il) Memoirs of Elizabeth. Second (>ueen Begnant of England and Irdaad, 
{y Agnes Strickland. Complete m one volume. 8vo, doth, pp 683, lb. 
Price 98 cts. 

(2) Memoirs of the Queens of Henry VI U, and of his Mother. Elizabeth of 
York. By Agnes Strickland. Complete in one volume. 8vo, cloth, pp. 420, lb. 
Price 75 cts. 

249. J^dtfs Historical Library, (9 vols. 12mo, Am.) — Price 

for the nine volumes (75 cts per vol.) $6.75. oA to pmrn- 

(I) Memoirs of the Life of Anne BolejTi. <>ueen of Henry VIIL By Miss 

Benger. With a memoir of the author, by Misa Aikin. 12mo, cloth, pp. 342. 

(2..3) Memoirs of the Life of Maiy Queen of Scots, with anecdotes of the court 

of Henrv II.. during her residence in France. By Miss Benger. In two 

volumes.' 12mo. cloth, pp. 336329=665. 

(4.5) Memoirs of the Queens of France- Imslnding a memoir of Her Mi^Jesty 

the late Qudeu of the French. (Maria Amelia.) By Mrs. Forbes Bush. In 

two volumes. 12m6, cloth, pp. 360, 86l=s7ll. 

(6.7) Historical and Secret Memoirs of the Empress Josephine- (Maria Bote 

Tancher de la Pagerio ) Kiret wife of Napoleon Bonaparte By M'llo, M. A. 

le Normand Transited fh>m the French. By Jacob M- Howard, Esq. In 

two volumes. 12mo. cloth, pp. 351. 330-681- 

gfi) Memoirs of the Court of Maria Antoinette, Queen of France. By 
adame Clampar. With a biographical introduction fh>m " the heroic women 
of the French revolution." By M. De Lamartine. With three additional 
chapters. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 830,326r*356. 

250. Bush's Queens of France, [2vols. 12mo, American.]— Me- 
moirs of the Queens of France. Including a memoir of her mi^csty the lata 
(>ueen of the French [Maria Amelie) ■ By Mrs. Forbes Bush. In two volumes 
12mo, cloth, pp. 360. 851=711 ah to pmm. Price ^1.45. 

251. George's Queens of Spain (2vols. 12mo, American.) — ^An- 
nals of the Queens of Spain. fh>m the period of the conquest of the Gk>ths 
down to the reign of her present miyesty Isabel II. With the remarkable 
events that occurred during their reigns, and anecdotes of thehr courts. By 
Anito (Seorge; in two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 21, 437, 312—770 Of.— 
Price 12-00. 

252. Heroines, [2vols. 8vo, American.] — Heroines of the Cru- 
saders. By C. A. Blass ; and. The Heroines of History. By John 8. Jenkins, 
In two volumes, with portraits on steel. 8vo, cloth, pp. 406; 620«il010. lobo. 
Price C2 55. 

253. Heroines of History and Shakespeare, [2vol8. 12 & 16mo, 

American.]— Price for the two volumes $1.80. as follows:— 

[l] Heroines of History. Illustrated. Edited by Mary E. Hewitt. Umo, 

cloth, pp. 336. cte. Price 80 cts. 

[2] Shakespeare'^ Heroines.— The Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines. In 

a series of tales. By Mary Cowden Clarke, lamo, cloth, pp, 4S9. ffpptoo^e. 

Price *1.00 

254. Noble I)eed% and Knapp*s Biography , [2ToLi,12mo, Ai&«]> 
lotii.)^Pi1os fbr tb» two ToluiMS $L7a M IbDowi :* 
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[1] Noble Deeds of Aaiericmn Women ; with biMraphica} alctchcn of sotoe of 
the more prominent. Edited b; J. Clement. Witnan introduction by Mrs. 
L. H- Sigoomey. ISmo, cloth, pp, 480, tnom. Price 80 cts. 
[1] Knapp's Female Biography : eontaimnff notices of Oistingnislied Women, 
ui different ages and nations. By Samuel L. Knapp, withillufitrations, 12mo 
morocco, pp. fiffl, tee. Prioe 90 eta. 

""'' f^SSj'/^l-'C-Sf } envois. 12.0. An^ericaa.] 

Pru« for the two volumes (l-lt u foHows ^— 

[1] Lady Jane Grey r-The Life of Lady Jane Grey. By Da^d yr, Bartlett, 

with a portrait. ISmo. cloth, pp. 216, fnam. Price 60 cts. 

Ti] Mrs. Hemam ^-Memoir of the Life and Writings of Felicia Hemaiis ; by 

ner sister^ With an essay on her genius ; by Mrs. Slgoumty. lOmo, cloth, 

pp. 317, e^A*. Price 60 cts. 

S56« Sobert'9 Hannah More, f2Tola. 12mo, American.] — Me- 
moirs of the Life and correspondence of Mrs* Hannah More. By William 
Bioberts^aq. In two Tolumes, with a portrait. 12mo, cloth, pp. 48i, 4/79s963 
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357. I. IS TITE TOLTTMIS. FBICE FOE THE FTTB $2,65. 

[1] Our First Mother, [16mo, American.]— A series of 
eveninir conTersatious on Ets, our First Mother. 16mo, cloth, pp. 295 c«.— 
Price &0 eta, 

Women of the Bible, (12mo, American.) — By Cbarles 
IS, Edited by Daniel p. Kidder. 12mo, cloth, pp 225, cp. 'Price 40 cts. 

Women of the Scriptures^ (8vo. American.) — Tne 

^omeu of the Old and New Testaments. £dited by Rev. H. Hastings Weld 
8VO, cloth, pp. 240, linb. Price fi8 cts. 

[4] W&men of Christianity, fl2rao, American.) — Exem- 
plary for acts of piety and charity* By Julia KaTuni^h. l2mo, cloth, Vp* 
884, dae. Price 68 cla. 

(5) Eddy's Missionary Heroines, (12mo, American.) — 
Heroines of the Miflsionary Enterfirise ; or sketches of prominent female 
misslonariea. By Daniel C Eddy. 12mo, cloth, pp. 358, wd^c Price 68 cts. 

2S%m n. llf FITE TOLITMEB. PBTCE FOB THE FIYE $2,85 • 

(1) Elizaleth Fry, [24mo, Amer. S. S. TJnion,]--Or the 

Christian Philanthropist. With a portrait. American Sundi^ Bcbool Union. 
t4mo, cloth , pp. 450. Price 48 cts, 

Gems of Female Biography, [24mo, American.] — 
_ npiled by Bev. Daniel Smith With portrait of Miss Bacon. Only one 
▼ohune issued. 24mo, cloth, pp. 430, cp. Priee 40 cts, 

[3] Eddy's Missionary Heroines, (16mo, English.] — He- 
roines of the Missionary Enterprise : Or sketches of prominent female 
missionaries. By Daniel C. Eddy. Edited by the Ber. Jotm Gumming, D.D. 
16mo, doth, pp. 312, ahve. Price 68 cts. 

[4] Gift Book cf Biography, (16mo, English.)— For young 

lacBes. Bjr Miss M. Kendnck, and Mrs.L. M. Chfld; with illustrations,— 
16mo, cloth, pp. 270, tnt. Price 00 cts. 

(5) Facts to correct Fancies, [24mo square, English.] — 
Or abort narratires compiled fh)m the Biography of remarkable women. By 
a mother. With iUustratiooa. 24moiquarey olothi pp. 267, gg. ictc,— 
Price 70 cts. 

259* HI. HT FOVB TOLtTMSB. PBICE FOB THE FOTTB $1,12. 

(i; Olympia Marata, [24mo,Ma8s. 8.S.S.]— Her Life and 

Times. By Bobert TumbulL Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 24mo, 
eioth, pp. 234. Price 30 cts. 

[2] Hannah More, (24mo, American.) — Memoirs of Han- 
nah More ; with brief notices of her works, contemporaries, Ac. By 8. G. 
Arnold 24mo, half bound, pp. 184 cp, [No. 185]. Price 22 cts. 

(8) Facts to correct Fancies, [24mo, American.]— Or 
short narratives, compiled from the biography of remarkable Women.— 
Written for children. By a mother. lUustrated. Mmo^ ck>tb, pp. 186, ca/c. 
PrioeSOcta. 

[4] Bums' Mothers of Wise and Good, [32mo, English.] 

—Mothers of the Wise and Good ; designed for maternal encouragement. By 
the Bat. Jabes Bums» D.D. 82mo, cloth, pp. 400, wto. Price 80 cts. 



PEENCH BIOGEAPHT. 

2Q0» Pardee's Francis I. \2 yoIs, 12mo, American.) — The Court 
and Beign of Francis the First, King of France. By Miss Pardee, in two vol- 
12mo. cloth, pp. 378, 972=^44, lb, f rice $1,60. 



2G1. James' Henry IV. [2 vols, 12mo, American.) — The Life 

of Henry the Fourth, King of France, and Navarre. By G. P. B. James, Esq. 
In two Tolumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 462, 470=031, hb. Price $2,00. 

262. James' I^uis XIV. (2 vols, 12mo, English.)— The Life 

and Times of Louis the Fourteenth. By G. P. B. James. Bsq. In two volumes, 
with portraits on steel of Louis the XIV and Cardinal Masarin. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 028, 028*- lOM, hgb. Price $1,40. 

263. Hazlitt's Napoleon [4 vols, 12mo, English.)— The Life of 

Napoleon Bonaparte. Byw. Haditt. In four volumes, with illustrations on 
SteeL 12mo, cloth, pp. 300, 8, ^ 446, 4, 416, 4, 43^=1706 nc. Price 93,00. 

264* L'Ardeche's Napoleon i. (2 vols, in one 8vo, American.] — 

History of Napoleon I, from the French of M . L' Aurent de L' A rdeche. With 
five hundrcKi wood-cuts, after designs by Horace Vemet, and twenty original 
portraits. Two yolumes in ono. 8vo, morocco, pp. 6« 030, 80^ 48, dae* Price 



265. The Napoleon Dynasty: f^vo, American.] — Or the His- 
tory of tho Bonaparte Familv. An entirely new work. By the Berkely men. 
With twonty-two authentic litbofp-aphic portraits. 8vOh cloth, pp, 624, ck.r- 
Price $2.00. 

266. Napoleon in Exile; [2 vols, 12mo, American.] — Or a 

Voice from 8t Helena. Tlie opinions and reflections of Napoleon on the most 
important events in his life and government, in his own words. By Bany 
O'Meara, Esq. In two vcrfumes, with portrait and view of St. Helena 12mo, 
cloth, pp, 828, 322=660, j*r. Price $1, 68, 

Price for the two voltunes $1,60, as follows ; 

ft J Life and Campaigns of Napoleon Bonaparte ; giving an account of all ht 

engsfrcments, from the siege of Toukm to the Battle of Waterloo : also, era' 

bracing accounts of the daring exploits of his marshals -, together, with his 

public and private lire, from the commencement of his career to Inn Anal ira- 

priaonment and death on the mck of St. Helena. TranAlai ed from the French 

of M. A. Amault and C. L, F. Panckoncke. Two volumes in one. 12mo,ck>th 

pp, 247 , ttl =:49S, psc. Price 80 cts. 

{2 J Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, the first Bmperor of France. By J. 6. Lock* 

hart. Bevisea and corrected, with portrait. ISmo* doth pp. 392, mom.'- 

Price 80 cto. 

'''■ s^::S'i:^ai.. ] p -u. 12.0, a^c^^ 

Price for the two volumes $1,68. as follows : 

(1) Napole<m : his army and his generals: thctr unexampled military career. 
With a sketch of the French Bevolution. By an American. Illustrated wiUi 
numerous wood-cuts. 12mo, cloth, pp. 422, 10=432, la. l*rice 78 cts. 

ft) Napokon and the marshals of the Empire. Two volumps complete in 
one, with finely engraved portraits. 12mo, cloth, pp. S48, S72»72*, ah tolge. 
Price 90 cents. 

for the two volumes $1,40, as follows : 

(V Louis Napoleon and his Times : with notices of his writings j a memoir of 
the Bonaparte family; and a sketch of French Histoiy to the Kmpire, 1859. 
By Hcnrv W. De Puy. With portraits. 12mo. ck>th. pp.432, pe. Price 80 cts* 

(2) The Life of Toussaint L'Ouverture,The Negro Patriot of Hayti : Comprising 
an account of the struggle for Uherty in the Island, and a sketch of its history 
to the preseut period. By the Bev. John B. Beard. D.D. With numerous 
engravings. 12mo, cloth, pp- 11, 33frs4M6» nc, Priee 60 cts. 

'''• ^7JofFTa::ce, } (^ -^ ^^.o, Axnerican.)- 

Price for the two volumes ^18, as follows : 

(1) History of the Kings of France ; containing the principal incidents fn tb^ 

lives, from the foundation of the monarchy to Louis Phillippc, with a ooo- 

else biography of each Illustrated by seventy-two medallion portraits, in 

relief, of the sovereigns of France. By Thomas Wyatt, A.M. }2mo, cloth, pi». 

16, 252=268, heh. Price 31,18. 

(t) The Orators of France: by Timon, (Viscount de Cormenin.^ Translated 

from the French, with an introductory essay, by J, T. Headley. Bdited by Q. 

H. Colton, illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. 30, 382=412, cs. Pnce $1,00 

271. l^^^on's Life of ConM, | .^ j ^^ American.) 
Holland's Reminiscences, ) ^ " ' .^-fi^mu, ^uxci:i«iu.; 

Price for the two volumes $135 u foUows ; 

(1) The life of Louis, Prince of Cond6, nunamed the Great. By Lord Mahoa. 
In two parts, one volume. 12mo, cloth, pp. 2, 169, 16#=316, ytv. Price 75 cto 
[2] Foreign Beminiscenoes, or biographical sketches. Bv Hemy Kirhvrl 
Lord Holland. Edited by bis son, Henry Bdward, Lord Holland. 12mOk doib. 
pp. 830k hb. Price 60 cts. 

OTKER EUROPEAN BIOGRAPHY. 

272. Emperor Charles V. [l2mo, American.] — . 

) The Cloister Li fe of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By William StirBnff 
I2mo, cloth, pp. 25, 822=347, cnc. Price 78 cts, 

273. Lorenzo De Medici 
Benvenuto Cellini 
Price for the two volumes $1.40, as follows i— 

(1) The Life of Lorenso de Medici, called The Magnificent. "By Wilh'am 1 

Goc. Eevised by his son Thomas Boscoe, With a portrait. ISmo, cloth, pp. 
l&^hgb. Price 70 cts. 

(2) Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine artist ; written by himself: 
containing a variety of information respecting the arts, and the history of the 
sixteetfa century. Now first collated with the new text of Guiseppe Inolini, 
and corrected and enUirged from the last Milan Ediiion, with notes and ob- 
servations of O. P.Carpani. Translated by ThoouM Boseoe. ISmo, oldh, 
pp. 8, 504=512, Aflrft. Price 70 cts. 

274- Life of Leo X [2 vols. 12mo, English.l—The Life and 

Pontificate of Leo the Tenth. By William Boscoc. Bevised by his son 
Thomas Boseoe. In two volumes. With p*>rtrait of Leo X anil the two 
Bosooes. 12mo, doth, pp. 3i, 602, 540=1073, hgb. Price $1.4a 

275. Goethe's Auto- Biography [2 toIs. 12mo, English.]— The 

Auto-Biography of Goethe Truth and Poetry : fhom my own life. Translate 
ed from the German, by John Oxen ford. Esq- In two volumes. With por« 
trait of Goethe. 12mo, cloth, pp. 7, 520, 544=1071, hgb. Price $1.40. 

276. Schiller and Fichte [3 vols. 12mo, American.] —Price for 

the three volumes f 1,03, as follows :— 

(1) The Life of Frederick Schiller: oomprehending an examination of his 
works. By Thomas Csrlyle. 12mo, cloth, pp. 280, da<?. Price 58 cts. 

(2) Memoir of Johann Gottlieb Fichte By William Smith. 12mo^ cloth, pp. 
157, jmc. Price 45 cts. 

277. Humboldt and Leibnitz [2 vols. Eng. and Am.] — Price for 

two 31,25, as follows :— 

(1) Lives of the Brothers Alexander ard William Ton Humboldt. Trans- 
lated fipom the German of Klenoke and Schtoaier. With portnits. llmo oloCli, 
pp.481,N«, PriosTOdi. 



[2 vols. 12mo, English.] 
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(2) Life of Godftey William Von Leibnitz. On the bwis of the German work 
of l>r. G. E. Guhrau<^r. Bp John M- Mackie. 16mo, cloth, pp. 288. ffl. 
Price 55 eta. 

Luther and Oberlin [2 vols. 12mo, Eng. and Am.] — Price 
for the two volumes $1,28, as follows ^^ 

\\) Luther: his mental and spiritual history ; with special reference toils 
earlier periods and the opening scenes or the reformation. By fiarnas 
Bears. D. 1). With portrait. Li>ndoD : Aeligious Tract Society. 12mo. doth, 
pp. 10,422=^442. Price 70 cU. _, , ^ . ^ « , 

(2) Memoirs of John Frederick Oberlin, pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de 
la Roche. With an introduction by Henry Ware, Jr. With additions, 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 16, 32tt^=:»e, jme. Price 68 cts. 

Price for the two volumes 76 cents, as follows : 

[ij The i^tory of my Life; atid in Sweden. Sy Ham Christian Andersen. 
16mo, clotli. pp. 206} gre. Trice 38 cts. , , , 

[2] Monk and Washin^n : Historical Studies. By M. Quiaot. I6mo, cloth, 
pp. 179, grc. Price S8 cts. 
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IK TE2T YOLTJMES. PBIGB FOB THE TEK $2,95. 

[1] Cervantes, (ISmo, English.)— The Life and Writings 

of Miguel de Oervantes Saaredia. With literary and historical illustratious 
fh>m authentic documents supplied by Spanish biographers, and other 
editort of his works. By Thomas Kosooe, Esq. With portrait. 18mo, clotli, 
pp. 10, 412=422, to^. Price 68 cts 

(2) Pierre Toussaint (12mo, American.) — IMemoirs of 

Pierre Toussaint, born a slave at St. Domingo. With portrait. 16mo, cloth, 
pp. 124, nic. Price 88 cts. 

(3) William Tell (18mo, American.)— The patriot of 

Switserland, translated flrom the French of M- De Florian, together with the 
life of the author. To which is added, Andreas Hofer, the'Teirof the 
TyroL Illustrated with engravings on wood, by Butler. 18mo, cloth, pp. 
240, dae. Frioe 88 cts. « 

(4) Charles XII (24mo, American.)— The History of 

Charles the Tweirtn, King of Sweden. Fron the French of Voltaire. By 
Smollett. 24mo, oloth, pp. 811, to. Price 80 cts. 

[5] Peter the Great [24mo, American.] — The History of 

rcter the Great, Emperor of Russia. From the French of Voltaire. Two 
volumes in one. i4mo, doth. pp. 408. to. Prioe 84 cts. 

(6) Swartz (24mo, Am. Tr. Soc.)— The Life of the Eev. 

C. F. Swartz. miMionair at Tricliinopoly and Tanjore, in India. American 
Tract Society. 24mo, cloth, pp. 106. Price 12 cts. 

(7) Napoleon (24mo, Am. Tr. Soc.)— Napoleon Buona- 
parte : sketches fh>m his hlstorv adapted for the youug. With flronUspiece. 
84mo. cloth, pp. 124. Price 80 cts. 

(8) Rumnff (24mo, Am. Tp. SocOr-Memoirs of Mrs. 

Eliza Astor Bumpff, and of the Duchess de Broohe, dau|i;hter of Madatre de 
8tael. Jly the Rev. Robert Baird. DD. With portrait. American Tract 
Bociety, a4mo, cloth, pp. 80. Price 18 cts. 

(9) Charlemagne (32mo, R. Tr. Soc.)— Life and times of 
Charlemagne. London : Religious Tract Sodety* SSmo, doth, pp. 192. Prioe 

15 cts. « « TT X AT 

(10) Biographical Sketches (24mo, Am. S. S. U.)— And 
anecdotes, for family reading. Americau Sunday School Union. S4mo, cloth, 
pp.178. Prioe £2 cts. 

CANADIAN AND AMERICAN. 
Life of Joseph Brant (2 vols. 8vo, American.) — 

Thayendanegea : including the border wars of the American revolution, and 
sketches of the indian campaigns of general Harmar. St. Clair, and Wayne: 
and other matters connected with the Indian rehttions of the United States 
and Great Britain, ttom the peace of 1783 to the ^Indian peace of 17»6. By 
William L. Stone. In two volumes. Illustrated with maps, plans and portraits. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 31, 425, 74k 8, 637. 64=1139. pc. Price e»,10. 

Sparks' Washington (8vo, American.) — The life of George 
Washington. By Jared Sparks. 8vo, cloth, pp. 19, 562=M1, Ibe, Price ♦!,«). 
Sparks and VpharrCs Washington (3 vols. 12mo, American 
and English )— Price for the three volumes $2,40 as follows :— 
(I) The Ufe of Georne Washington. By Jared Sparks. LL.D. Two volumes 
ill one. Abridged by the author. 12mo, cloth, pp. 8. 830. 344=«82, mom. Price 

(2-3) The life of General Washington, first president of the United States 
written by himself, comprising his memoirs and correspondence, as prepared 
by him for publication, including several original letters now finit printed. 
Edited by the Rev. C. W. Upham. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 443, 
423==S66.m;. Prioe $1,50. 

Washington and Penn (3 vols. 12mo, American.)— 
Price for the three volumes n,18 as follows : , „ , ^, 

(1) Washington and the Generals of the American Revolution. Two volumes 
complete in one. WUh finely ensraved portraits, from original pictures, 
with corrections. 12mo, cloth, pp. 8*4, »I6= 060. oA. Price 90 ot^ 

(2) The memory ot Washington ; with biographical sketches of his mother 
and wife. Relations of Laflwette to Wasliin^on ; with incidenteand anecdotes 



William Penn. By Thomas 



ill the lives of the two patriots. Iftmo, cloth, pp. 320, jmc, Prioe m cts. 
(3) Memoirs of the public and private life of "'" 
CUrkson, MA. With a preftice, in reply to 
made by Mr. Macaulay in hii ""• - 
Illustrated with an engraving 
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a preftice, in reply to the charges against his character 
lylnhis "History of England." Bv W. E. Porster. 

«.*»»«. ..^^ „ .. graving of Penn's treaty with the IndUns, a plan of the 

city of Philadelphia, and a map of Pennsylvania. Ifimo, doth, pp. 60, 370= 
480, iio. Prioe 68 cts. 

Franklin, De Witt Clinton and Orators [3 vols. 12mo, Am.] 

Price for the three volumes $2.60, as follows i^ ^ t_i.. u i jj j ui 

(I) The Life of Benjamin PrankUn, written by himselt to %hjch ijadded his 
MiaceUansons Eaaaya. With portrait. ltmo.cloih,F^S76» moss. Price aOoti» 



(2) LiflB and Writings of De Witt Clinton. By William W. Campbell. 12mo , 
cloth, pp. 39, 381=120, C8, Pnco ;<l 00. 

(3) Living Oratois in America. By £. L. Magoon. ISmo, cloth, pp. 9, 462at47 1, 
cs. Price (1,00. 



MISCELLANEOUS LIBEAET. 

286. T. nr three tolumes. price for the three $1.44. 
[1] Historical Tales [24mo, American.] — American Hia- 

t»>rical Tales for Youth. 24mo, cloth, pp. 201, 177, 174=552. dac. Price 36 cts. 

[2] Franklin [24mo, American.]— The Works of Dr. 

Benjamin Franklin, consisting of Essays, humorous, moral and li(4>rai7 : with 
hi^ Life, writteu by himself. 24't)0, cloth, pp. 8. 288^S»6. la. Price 30 cts. 

[3] Webster [16mo, American.) — The American States- 
man ; or illustrations of the Ufe and character of Daniel Webster. Designed 
for American youth. By Kev. Joseph Banvard. With numerous illustrations. 
16mo, cloth, pp. 334, gl. Price 78 cts. 

287. II. IS SIX VOLUMES. PRICE 70R THE SIX $1,55. 

(1) Columbus (24mo, American.) — Or the Discovery of 

America. By George Cubitt. Revised by Daniel P. Kidder. 24mo, cloth, pp. 
1(». cp. Price 23 cts, 

(2) Pizarro [2-l!rao, American.) — Or the Discovery and 

Conquest of Peru. By (George Cubitt. Revised by D. P. Kidder. 24mo, 
cloth, pp. 179, cp. Price 25 cts. 

(3) Qn'tes (24mo, American.) — Or the Discovery and 

Conquest of Mexico. By George Cubitt. Revised by D. P. Kidder. 24mo. 
boards, pp. 218, cp. (438.) Price 23 cts- 

(4) Washington (24mo, Am. S. S. Un.)— The Life of 

George Washington. With portraits. American Sunday School Union. 
24mo, cloth, pp. 287. Price 88 cts. 

(5) Franklin (32mo, English.)— The Life and Works 

of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. S2mo, doth. pp. 8, S24=.332. tns. Price 25 cts. 

(6) Franklin [32mo, American.] — The Life of Ikrijamin 
Pranklin; written by himself: together with his Essays, humorous, moral 
and literary. 32mo. cloth, pp. 224. mom. Price 21 cts. 

TEACHERS^ LIBRARY, 

fOontinmsdJ^vm page IVIqfths Journal qfBdueaiionJ^ September, 1833.^ 

27. National Education in Europe [Svo, American.)— Being 

an account of the organization, administration, instruction, and statistics of 
public schools of different grades in the principal States. By Henry Barnard, 
I.L.D. Svo, sheep, pp. 892, bar. Price ?2,50. 

28. The Young Man's Best Companion [Svo, English.] — Or 
a regular system of education without the aid of a tutor. In which are com- 
prisied, grammar, writing, arithmetic, algebra, bookkeeping, geometry, mensu- 
ration, land-surveying, navigation, geography, astronomy, drawing, Ac. Ty> 
which is added chronology of remarkable events, brouirht down to date« With 
fk-ontlspieoe. Svo. «loth, pp. 8, 476=^484. ^m. Price 85 cts. 

29. Edgewarth's Education [12mo, American.]— Practical Edu- 
cation. By Maria Edgeworth. and by Richard Lovell Bdgcworth. F.R.S. and 
H.R.I.A. Complete in one volume. With plates. 12mo, doth, pp. 11, Me=> 
6fiO. hh- Price 68 cts. 

HalPs Teaching, a Science (12 mo, American.] — The 
Teacher an Artist. By Rev. Baynard R. Hall, A.M. 12mo, pp. 305. cs. Price 
80 oents. 

Mayhew's Popular Education (I2mo, American.] — For the 

use of parents and teachers, and for young persons of both sexes. Prepared 
and published in accordance with a resolution of the Senate and Hou*«e of 
Representatives of the State of Michigan. By Ira. Mayhew, A.M. With 
frontispiece. 12mo. cloth, pp. 467, hb. Price 80 cts. 

The School Builder's Guide [Svo, English.]— And School 

Pumiture Pattern Book. Three Parts in one volume. I'art I. The School 
Pahric. Part II. The School Pixtures. Part III. The School Furniture. 
Por the use of school building committees, architects and school managers. 
By the Rev. Charles Riokson, M.A. With man^' plates. 8vo, pp 76, dc, Prioe . 
68 cents. 

Educational Maps r4to, Xtn. K. Soc.) — For the Use of 

Schoolmasters. In thr?e Parts. I. Illustrations of Practical Geography 
(1) Projections used for maps of the world. (2) Conical and cylindrical pro- 
jections. II. Illustrations of Physical Geography. (1) M6untain.<i. (2) Rivers. 

(3) Lakes. (4) Index map of the world. (5) Climate. (6) Vegetation. (7) 
Sizes of oceans, seas, islands, hkc. (S) Sizes of countries. 111. Hi!»torical 
Maps. (1) Assyrian Empi'-e. (2) Persian Empire. (3) Macedonian Empire, 

(4) Roman Empire. (5) The Christian Empire at the rise of thii Mahometan 
Religion. (6) The Mahometan Empire. (7) The Christian Empire at the 
present time. Loodon Christian Knowledge Society. 4to» halfbound.— 
Price 18,00. 
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IS PITE VOLITMES. PRICE FOR THE FIVE $2,60. 

(1) Randall's Mental and Moral Culture, and Popular 
~ ' " * ' '■ wial report on Common Sch 

pp. 236, c^c. lYice^ cts. 



Education ; by S. S. Randall. Including a special report on Common School 
Libraries, by Henry S. Randall. l6mo, cloth, pp. 236, c^c. lYice S8 cts. 
(2) Bullock's Popular Education : an antidote to Juvenile 



Di'linouencv. and » great security of national virtue. By Thomas and Francis 
Bullock. L nder the patronaice of Her Maiesty ; and dedicated to Risltt Hon. 
Lord Ashley. 16mo. cloth, pp. 211. poc. Price 88 cts. 



"(3) De Wahl's Training' of Oirls : Practical HintH on 
the Moral, Mental, and Physical Training of Girls at School. By Madame De 
Wahl. 16mo, cloth, pp. 8,190=198. iirp. Price 60 cts.^ 

(4) Dawes' Suggestive Mints towards improved Secular 
Instruction, making'it bear upon practical life. Intenaed for the use of 
schoolmasters and teachers in our elementary schools, for those engaged in 
the private instruction of children at home, and for others taking an interest; 
in dational education. By the Rev Richard Dawes, A. M. Enlarged and 
improved. With oolourod Diet Table. l6mo cloth, pp. 31.2ia«261, p«.— 
PricaSSott. 
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(5) SchmiM^s Education. — Part I., History of Education, 
RiiiioTit and nirHlern. Pait II , a Plnn of Culture and hiVtniction, based on 
Christian priiKMpU*s, and dosiirned to aid in the rijrht o<Iucation of youth, 
uliysically. intrHcctually, and morally. \'>y H- D. Schmidt, A. M. 2imu, half- 
bound, pp. 3-10, hb. rice 3i cU. 

35. J I. IN SEVEN VOLUMES, PRICE FOR THE SEVEN S1.42. 

(1) Hall on Education. — Pi actical Lectures on Parental 

responsibil ty and the reliirious education of children l»v S. R. HalL Rc- 
vi?M>d. London Rcli^ous Tract Society. 24kmo. cloth, pp. 8.195=203- Price 
20 cents. * 

(2) Mrs, Trench on Education, — Thoughts of a Parent 

on Education. By the late Mrs. Richard Treneh. With a preface and notes 
by the editor, and portrait on steel. 24q20, cloth, pp. m,ju}p. Price 2G cts. 

(3) A Word to Teachers : or Two days in a I'rimary 

«cllool. By Wm A. Alcott. Mmo, pp 16,84=100, wdt'c Trice 20 cts. 

(4) A School in the. Woods. — With Illustrations. 24ino, 
cloth, pp. 69- Americau Sunday School Uniou. Price 15 cts. 

(5) The Country School House : OT Stories of everyday 
life amons: boys and girls. With illustrations. American Sunday 'School 
Union. 2tmo, cloth, pp 69. Price 15 cts. 

(6) Ragged Schools. — Stories of Ragged Schools and 

RjifTflred Scholars. Revi.sed by D. P. Kidder. 2&mo, half- bound, pp. 104, cp. 
(No^461). Price 16 cts. 

(7) Boys and their Rulers: or what we do at school. — 
With eight eiigravinffs, by McConnell. 12mo, cloth, pp. , nc. Price 30 eta. 
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HISTORY. 
Rollings Ancient History, [3 vols. R. 8vo, English.] — 

The Ancient History of the Efryp'tians, Cartha^nians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
MedcM and Pentians. Grccinns, and Macedonians, their arts and sciences ; by 
M. Rollin. With gcosrrapliical, topoin^phical, historical and critical notes, 
and a Life of the author, by James Bell. Illustrated with numerous engrav- 
inirs and etcbinss on steel including a complete f-et of Maiis. la three vols , 
8vo, cloth, pp. 46,624.10.831.30,4,6;i2^2177, bg. Price 5^7 2j. 

Rollings Ancient History^ [4 vols. 12mo, American.] — 

The Ancient History of the EliQrptians. Carthaginians. Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Modes and Persians, Macedonians and Grecians. By Clurles Kollin. Trans- 
lated from the French. In four volames. Carefully revised and corrected. 
Illustrated with maps of ancient geography, and enicravings adapted to the 
work, limo, half-bound, pp. 452,464.454,492=1862. la. Price 2,00. 

Smith's Greece, [12mo, English.] — A History of Grreece 

fW>m the earli<jst times to the Roman Conquest. With supplementary chap- 
ters on the history of literature and art. By WilliMU Smith. LL.D. Illus- 
trated by one hundi-cd fine engraviugs on wood. ]2mo, cloth, pp. 28,632^ 
660, i^n. Price 5^1.60. 

Bohn's Sosephus, [2 vols. R. 8vo, English.]— The Works 

of Flavius Jnseplius, the learned and authentic Jewish historian. Translated 
by William ^^Tiiston, A.M. With maps, and fifty-two beautiful pictorial 
illustrations. In two volumes, 8vo, pp. 693,661=1354, hgb. Price $3.00. 

?^£;',2S"1(2 vols. 12mo, EngHshO-Price 

for the two volumes $1,85. as follows : 

(1) Palestine, or the Holy Land : fh)ra the earliest period to the present 
time. By the Right Rev. Bisliop M Russell, LL.i>.. and D.CL. With a 
narrative of recent visits. Illustrated with engravings and side indices. ISmo, 
cloth, pp. 505, ins. Price 85 cts. 

(2) Arabia: History of Arabia and its people, containing an accoimt of the 
countrv and its inhabitants, the life and n.'ligion of Mohammed, tlieconquesta, 
arts and liteniture of the Saracens, the Caliphs of Damascus, Bagdad. Aft-ica, 
and Spain, the modem Arabs, the Wahabees, the Bedouins, etc. By Andrew 
Crichton. LL.D. Illustrated with engravings and side indices. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 16, 652=608, tns. Price $1,00. 

Tennent's Modern Greece (2 voh. 8vo, English.) — The 

history of Modem Greece, from ita conquest by the Romans, B.C. 146, to the 
present time. Bv Sir James Emerson Tennent. K.C-S., LL.D., &c. In two 
volnmes. 8vo, doth. pp. 125, 447, 22, 579=1173 (Ac) rgc Price $I,r>5. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century ; (2 vols. 12mo, English.) 
'Containing a complete account of the ruins of the ancient city, the remains 
of the middle aires, and the monument of modem times. With remarks on 
the fine ai-ts. the miLseums of sculpture and painting, the manners, customs, 
and religious ceremonies of the modem Romans By Charlotte \. Eaton. 
To which is now first added a complete index, and thirty- four beautifully 
engraved Ulustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. 18, 460, 9, 430=917. hgb. Price S2,00. 

Wright's Celt, Roman, and Saxon [12mo, English.]— 
The Celt, the BoiLan.and the Saxon; a history of the early inhabitants of 
Britain, down to the conversion of tlie Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Pro- 
fusely illUHtrated by the ancient remains brought to light by rec*;nt research. 
By ITiomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., M.R.SL. 12mo, cloth, pp. 14, 488= 
602. a^t«c. Price (Jl, 75. • 

Giles' Six Old English Chronicles [l2mo, English.]— Of 

which two are now first translated from the monkish latin originals. 
Ethelwcrd's Chronicle. Asser's life of Alfred. Geoffrey of Monmouths British 
History. Gildns. Nennius, and Richard of Cirencester. Edited, with illus- 
trative notes, by J. A. Giles, D.C-L. With a portrait of Allred the Great. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 20, 512=532, hgb. Price $1,00. 

Falgrave's Anglo-Saxons (l8mo, English.]— History of 
the inglo-Saxons. By Francis Palgrave, FR 8., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
maps and engravings. 18mo, cloth, pp. 40, S9l ^i3l, wtc Price 68 cts. 

Ireland : Historical and Statistical (3 vols. 8vo, English.^ — 
By George Lewis Smyth. In thre© volumes, 8vo, doth. pp. 368, 458, 4W- 
UlA, iwe) rgc Frioe UJf^ 



292. 



293. 



Thiers' French Revolution (2 voU. 16mo, English.) — 
The history of the French Revolution. Translated from tlie French of 
Adolplic Thiers. By G. T. Kisher To which is added an original memoir of 
the author With numerous steel enin^vings In two volumes. 16aic, 
cloth gilt, pp 2i, 478. 13, 4S5=HKH), {cd) (ns. lYice Jil.30. 

Tuirrti* Revolution and Cont^ulatf [2 voU. 8vo, English.] — 
History of the French Revolution of 17^9. an<I of the Consulate and Empire 
of Napoleon 1. By Adolph Thiers. Tran.slated from tlic French* In two 
volumes 8vo. doth, pp. 972, 057. 314- 194.3, doulile columns, hffb. Brice f4.50. 

185i Scott's France (12ino, English.)— Tales of a Grandfather 

(History of France.) By Sir Walter Scott. Bart. With numerous illustrs- 
tious, 12mo, cloth, pp. 8, 353 ^361, acb. i'rice 75 cU. (See " History " No. lb&} 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

294. I. IN THREE VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE THREE $1,70. 

(1) Robertson's America (l2mo, English.^ — The history 
of the settlement and disoov^' of America. By William %>bert8on, Dv. 
Complete. 12mo, cloth, pp 527, rfc Price 63 cts. 

(2) Charlemagne and Mexico (12mo, English.) — The 
hist<iry of Charlema^c. By G, P. R. James, Esq., and the history of tlie 
Conquest of Mexico. By William H. rresci»tt. (Jondensed by the Rev. J. 
Hoi>art Gaunter. B.D. In one volume. ]2mo, cloth, pp. 10. 214, 167=d9L 
(ec) rgc. Price 45 cts' 

(3) Puritans and Pilgrim Fathers [12mo, English.] — 
Ilistory of tlie Puritans in England, and the Pilgrim Fathers. The Puritans 
in England, by the Rev. W. H Stowell. he Pilgrim Fathers, by I). WiJaoB, 
F S A. In one volume. I2mo, cloth, pp 508. tna. Price 73 cU. 

295. II. IN THREE VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE THREE ?3.25. 

(1) Storiesfrom Russia QOmo, English.) — Siberia, Poland 
and Circassia. Edited by Ru&m.'^I Lee. Beautifully illustrated, and with 
portrait of the Czar Nicholas. 16mo, cloth, pp 414, tns. Price 75 cts. 

(2) Chronicles and History (12nio, English.) — Stories and 
studies fh)m chronicle and history. Engl. nd. By Mrs. S. C. Hall, and M rt- 
T. Fost^^r. With many illustrations. 12mo, half-bound, pp. S, 6>1=539, dc 
Price .•'2,00. 

(3) Scenes from Church History (16mo, English.) — 
Scenes from the history of the Christian Church. By the Rev. Andrew R. 
Bunar. With froutispiece. 16mo, cloth, pp. 10, 338-^348, tns. Price 50 cts. 

296. II r. IN FOUR VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE FOUR $1,05. 

(1) Stories of England and Her Forty Counties. By 
Mrs. Thomaa Geidart. Illustrated. 16mo, doth, pp. 12, 180=192, akvi. 
Price 55 cts. ' 

(2 ) Stories of Ireland and her Pour Provinces. By Mrs. 

Thomas (}eldai t. Illustrated. lOmo, cloth, pp. 10, 167=177, akvc. Price 65 etc 

(3) Stories of Scotland and its Adjacent Islands. By 

Mrs. Thomas Geidart Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, pp. 2, 173=175. oAee. 
Price 55 cts. 

(4) The People of China ; or a Summary of Chinese JBEis- 
tory. Revised and illustrate, d. American Sunday School Union. I8mo, cloth. 
pp. 234. Price 30 cts. 

297. IV. IN SIX VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SIX $2,10. 

(1) y^y tier's General History: Elements of General His- 
tooy, ancient and modem. To which are added, a comparative view of ancfent 
and modem GcH)grapliy, and a table of ChrouokMty. With twoma}M,etc. 
By Alexander Fraser Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee With the hislory brought 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century. For the use of adioub and 
private students. 24mo. cloth, pp. 19. 6(^^=623. ob. Price 70 ct;:. 
[21 History of Napoleon and France to the death of L<^B 
Philippe. Illustrated. 24mo, cloth, pp. 5, 529=534, tns. Price 40 cts. 

(3) The Boys Book of Stories trom History, &c. By Mrs. 
if ary Bennett. Adorned with engravings. 32mo, cloth, pp. 185, tns. Price 
25 cts. , 

(4 ) Modern Edinburgh, London Religious Tract Society. 

32mo, cloth, pp. 192. See "History" No 279(9). Price 15 cts. 

[5] London in Ancient and Modem Times : or sketches of 
the great metropolis Hnom its origin to the end of the eighteenth oentuiy, and 
during the last two centuries. London : Religious Tract Society. Two parts 
in one- 82mo, cloth, pp. 192, 192=384- Price 30 cts. 

[6] Ancient Egypt and Tyre; Egypt — its monuments 
andhihtorv;— Tyre— its rise, fflory, and desolation. London: Religious Tract 
Society. Two piarts in one. 32mo, cloth, pp. 192, 192=384. Price 80 cts. 

Errata in the P^icen of some of the foregoing Bo»ks : Corrections of Ttmo' 
graphical Errors^ and Reductions {in consequence of recent corrsspont&ng 
Reductions in the invoice cost prices). 

Histoxy, No. 143 for ;^.60, road $6.60. 
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75. Bingley's Useful Knowledge, [2voLs. 12mo, English.]— Or 
familiar account of the various productions of Nature, Mineral. Vegctablct 
and Animal ; systematically arranged and illustrated, with 15U wood cuts. By 
the Rev. Wm Bingley. Enlarged hy Daniel Cooper. In two volufflw. l<ino« 
Gl(Oth,pp.408,552i-960..^r,A^6,w«c. rrios$8.0a 
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76* Blackie't Imperial Qazetteer (Royal 12 mo, English.) — A 

general dictionary of ireography, pliysical, political, statihtieal^nd descriptive. 
Compiled from the latoHt and lieht anthoriticH Edited by W. G. Blackie, 
Ph. 1). With aeven hundcred illustrations, views. co«tumes, maps, plans, &c. 
In volumes RojalSvo, pp. 1308. 6s. Price per volume ^.UO. 

77. Scripture Topography and Geography (3 vols, 12mo, Xtn. 
K- Soc. and English.) « 

(1, t) i^cripture Topography, beini^ some account of places mentioned in Holy 
Scripture, given pnni'ipally in extracts from the works of Travellers.— Pales 
tine and the Gentile World. (3) A Handbook of Bible Geography, Ac. jwp' 
In three unconnected volumes. 12mo, pp. 402, 615, 99 HOB. A.A.A'. jwp. 
Price for the three ^TZ.iS. 



78. 



Thompson's Meteorology (8vo, English.) — An Introduction 
to Meteorology, wherein the D&ws of that important branch of Natural Science 
are explained oy numerous interesting (Kcts, methodically arraiuced and fluni- 
Itarly described by D. P. Thompson, M.D. With numerous illustrations. Syo, 
cloth, pp. 487, tobt. Price (2,25. 



NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

22. Caves an^ Mines of the Earth. London: Religious Tract 
Society. Two parts in one. 82mo, cloth, pp. 192, 162s=884. Price SO cts. 
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MANUFACTURES AND USEFUL ARTS. 

The Coin Collector's Manual [2 vols. l2mo, English.] — 
or guide to the numismatic stu« lent in the formation of a cabinet of coins: 
comprising an historical and critical account of the origin and progress of. 
coiuaicei from the earlie&t jieriod to the fall of the Boman Bmpire ; with some 
account of the coinages of Modern Europe, more especiallv of Gri>at Britain. 
By H- Noel Humphreys. \Vith above one hundred andfirty illustrations 
on wood and steeL lu two volumes. 12mo, cloth, pp. 24, 852, 374p=750, hgb 
Price *2.00. 

132. Templeton's Wbrhfhop Companion [24ino, English.] — The 

Operative Mechanic's Workshop Companion, and Scientiflc Gentleman's Prac- 
tical Assistant. By Vf. Templeton. 24mo, cloth, pp. 276, >uy. Price |1,10. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



103. 

104. 
105. 

loS. 

107. 



White's Selborne, (coloured,) (12mo.English.)— The Nat- 

nral History of Selborne : with observations on various parts of nnturc ; and 
the naturalist's calendar. By the late Rev. Gilbert White. A. M. With addi- 
tions and supplementary notes, by Sir V\ illiam Jardine, Barti. F.R.S.C. &c — 
Edited, with laithful illusirations, a biographical sketch of the author, and a 
complete index, by Edward Jesse, Esq. With forty complete coloured 
ongravings. 12mo, cloth, pp. 24, 4I6 a- 4 I O, hgb, [See *'^atural History," No. 
79.; Pr&$l^. 

Howitfs Pictorial Calendar of the Seasons, [12mo, Eng.] 
Exhibiting the pleasures, pursuits, and chaimcteristics of country life for 
every month in the year; and embodying the whole of Aikin's Calendar of 
Nature, Edited by Mary Howitt. Embellished with upwards of one hundred 
engravings on wood* 12mo, cloth, pp 8, 5OT,=67B A^6 Price $1,00. 



108. 
109. 



Cage and Chamber Birds, [coloured,] [12mo, English.) — 
Their natural history, habits, food, diseases, mansgf>ment, and modes of 
capture. Translated nrom the German of J. M. Beckstein, M D. With con- 
siderable additions on structure, immigration and economy, compiled from 
various sources ; by H. G. Adams. Incorporating the whole of Sweets' British 
Warblers. With numerous coloured illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. 16, fi00= 
61^ hgb. Price $1JM) 

Natural History — Quadrupeds, (Svo. E. T. Soc.) — Op out- 
lines of a popular history of the class Mammalia. With a particular notice of 
those nentioned in Scripture. Illustrated with numerous plsjtes of engrav- 
ings, London : Religious Tract Society. Svo, cloth, pp. 124. Price 60 cts. 

Animals, Quadrupeds and Birds (3 vols, English — Price 
for the three volumes $1,85, as follows ^— 

(1) Animals and their means of subsistence. With illustrations. 2>ino. sqr. 
pp. 214, ICC. Price 66 cts. 

2] Natural History of Quadrupeds. By Frederic Shoberl. With illiistra- 
iions by Thomas Landseer. 24mo, square, doth, pp. 863, jh. XJC-S- Price 
88 cents* 

(3) Domestic Ihwls and Song Birds: — By "W. C. L. Martin. 

London Religious Tract Society. 82mo, doth. pp. 192. 192=384. Trice 80 eta. 

Redjield's Fhysiognomy (16mo, English.) — Outlines of a 
New System of Physiognomv. By J. W. Redfleld. With illustrations. 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 132, {wmc) rgc. Price 40 cts. 

Illustrated Works r7vols. 4to, Xtn. K. Soc] — Eelatinff 

to Natural History, Natural Phenomena, Scripture Geography. Seven vou 
umes, beautifulW coloured after naturr. Containing thirty Prints each. 
With Letter-press descriptions. 4to. cloth. Xtn. K. Soc. Natural His- 
tory, 5 vols, 160 prints; Phenomena, 1 vol, 80 prints; Prophetic Sites, 1 voL 
80 prints. Price for the seveu ^10,50. 



E 



86. 



BOTANY. 

Plants : "With coloured plates, (London Eeligious IVact 
Society;. 24mo. doth, pp, 160. Prioe BO cts, [The same as No. 9, old catalogue.] 



LITERATURE. 



{CoiUxnved from page 46.) 
421. Paley's Evidenced and N. Theology (2 vols, Xtn. K.Soc.) — 
A view of the Evidences of Christianity ; and Natural Theologv, or Evidences 
of the Existence and Attributes of the Deity, collected firom the appearances 
of Nature. By Archdeacon William Pldey, D D. In two volumes. London : 
Christian Knowledge Society. 12iB0t doth, pp. 406, 436-602. Prict 11,4(0 oti. 



122. Dick's Works (5 in 4 vols, English.)— (1,2) The Christian 

Philosopher. Two volumes in one. [3J Philosophy of Reli^icn. [i] I'hiloso- 
pliy of a Future Sute. [5J On the DitkiHion of knowlpdge By Tlioinas Dick, 
LLJ>. Five volumes in tour. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, pp. U4, 883, 
81^ 803i 336=1670, wcol, rgc. Price $2,29. 

423. Goldsmith's Works [16mo, English.]— The Poems, Come- 
dies, Essi^B, and Vicar of Wakefield- By Oliver Goldsmith, MB. With 
Life, by ^\ ashiugton Irving. Ulu&trated with engravings. lUmo, cloth, pp- 
423, [c</] rgc. Price ^l.UO. 
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"With Engravings. 24mo, cloth, pp. 



CHEISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY PUB- 
LICATIONS. 

IN TWENTY-POUR TOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TWE5TT- 
FOUR ?4,80. 

(I) Notes and Sketches of Lessons on Subjects connected 

with the great Exhibition. 16mo. cloth pp. 8, 183^:^191. Price 28 cts. 

[2] Home Tales Founded on Facts : I. George Collings ; 

or the Cornish Miner. II. The good Farmers; or who was the happiest?— 
III. Andrew Cox ; or keep your promise. IV. James Benson ; or no mans foe 
but his own. V. Kose Miller; or the snow-storm. \I. John Rankin; or 
who did it ? VI I. Jacob Harris or the pood fisherman. VI 11. Gra^-c Thomp- 
son ; or think bef«»re you wtt. IX. Ambrose Fowler; or the emigrant. X.— 
l^lrs. Elwood or look to the end XI. Dawson ; or the hal hoUoay XII.— 
Hubert Lloyd; or the Grandmother. In one volume. 16mo, cloth, pp. 12, 
12, 12, 12, 12, 12. 12, 12, 12. 16. Itt 16=156. Price 22 ots. 

f 3J The Industrial Handbook : Containing plain instruc- 
tions in needle work and knitting; together with directions for the cutting 
out of all useftil varments. To which are added, some rules and receipts for 
oruameutal needlework, patch-work, and woosted-work, fauoy knitting, and 
crochet. Adapted to the use of mothers of families, school mi^tre!iseS| and 
matrons of emigrant ships. Part 1. Needlework. Part II. knitting. Illus- 
trated with wood-cuts and tables, lu one volume. ICmo, cloth, pp. 38, 88, 
=77. Trice 14 cts. 

[4] Jn Alphabet of Emblems. 67 the Eev. Thomas Boyles 

Murray, M. A. With illustrations. 18mo, cloth, pp 72. Price 50 cts. 

[5] Stories on the Lord's Prayer, Stories illustrative of 
the petitions of the Lord's prsyer. With engravings. Zirno, cloth, pp. 80.— 
I'rioc 16 cts. 

(6) Melbury School. 
84. Price 22 eta. 

£7] Unselfishness : Or the Miner's daughter. By Miss J. 

iiunbuiy. With engravings. 2imo, cloth, pp. 67. price 15 cts. 

[8] Its of no Use. With illustrations. 24nio, cloth, pp. 
100. price 22 cts. 

Daily Charity: Or how to bestow vour Charity every 
Jay. without one penny to give away. By Maria llutchins Callcott. 24mov 
cloth, pp. 148. price 22 cts. 

[10] The Power of Meekness. By Maria Hutchins. — 

with Illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 60. prioe Is cts. 

(II) Ibid. In paper, with illustrations. 24!mo, pp, 60, 

price 7 cts. 

[12 J Aunt Rachel, and her Q-odson George. A reward 

book for Sunday School Scholars. With illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 8% 
prioe 15 cts 

[13] Bachel Johnson. 24mo, paper, pp. 52. Price 7 cts. 
(14) Anne Scott : A village school girl, with illustrations. 

24mo. cloth, pp. 63. price 15 cts. 

[15] Ann Ash : Or the Foundling. "With illustrations. — 

SImo, doth, pp. 143. price 22 cts. 

(16) Agnes and Eliza : Or humility. With illustrations. 

24mo, cloth, pp. 148. prioe 28 cts. 

[17] Harriet Chapman : Or how will it end ? "With illus- 
trations. 2tmo, doth, pp. 76. price 15 cts. 

[18] Ibid. In paper, with illustrations. 24mo, paper, pp. 

75. price 7 cts. 

[19J Arthur Granville : Or the gifts of God, addressed 

to Children. By Anna Maria Glennie. With illustratioDS. 24mo, doth, pp. 
68. price 15 cts. 

(20) Joseph S[ his Brethem, The story of Joseph and his 

Brethem. In three parts. Prom the cheap Repository Tracts. 32mo, cloth, 
pp, 96. prioe 15 cts. 

(21) The Conqueror and his Son.^: or the Early Norman 
Times in England. With illustrations. 24mo, paper, pp. 102. Price 10 cts. 

(22) The Good Neighbours: A tale of the Cholera in 1849. 

With illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 119. Price 16 cts. 

[23] Little Servant Maids : Three parts in one. With 

With iUitstrationr 24mo, cloth, pp 122, 180, 163^455. I'rice 75 cts. 

(24) Perseverence Under Difficulties. ' Price 10 cts. • 
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130. I. IN NINE VOLUMES. PEICE FOB THE NINE $6,10. 

(1) The Christian Garland: Or a companion for leisure 

hours : consistinfr of ori^nal and selected pieces In poetry and proee. M'ith 
beautiful colored oil print engravings. 16mo, pp. 4. 232'— "'256 I'ripe $1,00. 

(2) The Filgrim's Progress from this World to that which 

'is to come; delivered under the similitude of a dream. By John Bnnyan. — 
With portrait and illustrations and side indices. London : iieUgious Tract 
Society. 16mo, pp 878. Price Wets. * 

(3) The Bot/8* Week-dat/ Book. Eevised with illustrations. 

16mo, pp. 8, 232=240. Pric« 60 cts. 

(4) The Girls* Week-day Book. With illustrations. 16mo, 

pp. 4. 286=240. Price 60 cts. 

[5] The New Casket : A gift Book for all seasons, with 

finely coloured Engravings. 16mo, pp. 4, 188=192- Price 70 cts. 

[6) The Royal Exchange and the Palace of Industry ; or, 
the po8.sible future of Europe and the World. In three parts. By the Bev. 
Thomas Binney. 16mo, pp. 176. Price 40 cts. 

[7J The Palace of Glass and the gathering of the people. 

A book for the exhibition. By the Rev. J. Stoughton, 16mo, pp. 6, 162=168. 
Price 40 cts. 

(8] The Glory and Shame of Britain ; An Essay on the 
condition and claims of the working classes; together with the means of se- 
curing their elevation. First prise Essay. 16mo, pp. 9,232=241. Prict'40cts. 

[9] The Operative Classes of Great Britain: their exist- 
ing state and its improvement. Prize Essay. 16mo, pp 6,250=256. Price 
40 cents. 

181. II. IN THIETEEN VOLUMES. PEICE FOE THE THIRTEEN 

«4,15. 

[I] Anecdotes,— ^citl Life, 24mo, pp. 8, 223=231. — 

price 30 cts. 

(2) Anecdotes, — Miscellaneous. 24mo, pp. 248. Price 

80 c«nts, 

[3] Female Excellence ; (in silk) Or Hints to Daughters. 

I)e8igned for their use irom the time of leaving School till their settlement in 
life. By Mrs. Copley. 18mo, gilt and bound in silk, pp. 224, 8=232. Price 
60 cents. 

(4) Parables Explained. — An explanation of the Princi- 
pal Parables of the New Testament. Intended for the young. With illustra- 
tions. 24mo, pp. 8, 172=180. Price 80 cts. 

(5) Way-side Fragments ; or Wonders in common things. 

SUmo, pp. 176. Price .30 cts. 

[6] The Triumph of JVuth; or Henry and his sister. — 

24mo, pp 196. Price 80 cts. 

(7] Frank Netherton; or the Talisman. — With illustra- 

trations. 24mo, pp 196. Price 80 cts. 

(8) Scripture Similitudes ; for the young. With illustra- 
tions. 24mo, pp. 8, 172^180. Price 80 cts. 

(9) Scripture Illustrations, for the young; with engrav- 
ings, 24mo, pp. 126. Price 27 cts. 

[10] Neale*s Emblems, for the yonne, from Scripture, 
nature, and art. By the late Rev. Cornelias Weale, M A. With illustrations. 
24mo , pp. 108. Price 20 cts, 

(II) Qui^t Thoughts for Quiet Hours: with illustrations. 

241110, pp. 6, 230=2.36. Price 40 cttf. 

^ [12] Children's Trials.— 24mo, pp. 179. Price 30 cts. 
(13) The Flowers of the Forest: — With illustrations. — 

24mo, pp. 106. Price 80 cts* 

132. III. IN SEVEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SEVEN 52.40. 

(1) Domestic Life, or hints for daily use. — By Mrs. Copley. 

24mo, pp. 468. Price 50 cts. 

[2J The Family Book.— By Mrs. Copley. 24mo, pp. 12, 

347 ^359. Price 40 cts. 

(3) Abbott's Fire Side : — Or the duties and enjoyments 

of family religion, containing: part I. Come to prayer; II. House made 
happy. Edited by Jacob Abbott, and reviMed. 24mo. pp. 171. Price 30 cts. 

[4] Female Excellence: [Plain.] — Or Hints to daughters. 

J>esigned for their use from the time of Icavinc school till their settlement in 
life. By Mrs. Copley 24mo, plain, pp 8, 224=232. Price 40 cts 

(5) The Young Mother ; or, affectionate advice to a mar- 
ried daughter. By Mrs. Copley. 18rao, pp. 8, 218=226 Price 80 cts. 

[6] The Mother at Home ; or, the ])rinciples of maternal 

duty familiarh illustrated. By the Rev. John S. C. Abbott. 24aio, pp. 141. 
Price 20 cts. 

(7) The Young Wife ; or, Hints to Married Daughter*. 

By Mrs. Copley. 18mo,pp, 234. Price 30 cts, 

133. IV. IN SEVEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SEVEN $2,10. 

(1] The Working Man's Wife,—24^mo, pp. 176. Price 

20 cts 

(2) Tlie Young Working Man ; or a few words to a Farm 
Labourer- Mmo, pp. 128. Price 20 cts. 



[8] The Young Tradesman : — Advice, in a series of letters. 

'iA'MO, pp. 259. Price 30 cts. 

(4 ) The Young Servant ; or, Aunt Susan and her Nieces. 

Uy Mrs. Copley. 24mo, pp, 6, 209=215. Price SO cts. 

[5) The Faithful Servant, adorning the christan charac- 
ter. 24mo,pp 24,312=336. Price 40 cts, 

(6] Mary in Service; or the mutual duties of servants 
and employers. With illustrations. 2lmo, pp. 171. Price SO cts. 
[71 The Master and Mistress; or hints to heads of 
families relative to their servants. 24mo, pp. 25S. Price 40 cts. 

134. V. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE EIGHT $3.40. 

[IJ The Rose-bud; a christian Gift to the Young. With 

finely coloured engravings. 18mo. gilt, pp. 4, 250=254. l^ice 60 cts. 

[2] The Old Sea Captain,— With illustrations. 24mo, 

gilt. pp. 12, 321=386. Price 7uitt8. 

[3] Rose and Crown Lane; or a sketch of my neighbour- 
hood. By Mrs. Copley. 24mo, pp, 4. 140—144. Price 20 cts. 
f 4] Wilberforce's Practical View of the prevailing relig- 
ious system of professed christians in the hivher and middle cla!i.He8, contrasted 
with real Christianity, hy WUliam Wilberiorce, Esq. 24mu, pp, 922.— 
I'rice 40 cts. 

[5] U?i€le Barnaby : Or recollections of his character and 

opinions. By Mrs Copley. 24mo, pp, 4» 356=360. Price 40 cts. 

[6] The Country ; or old Michael and young Maurice. — 

24mo, pp. 10, 168=178. Price 80 cts. 

[7) Kind Words Complete: — Kind words for his young 
friends, and more kind words for his young friends, by Uucle William. 24mo 
pp, 108, 108=216. Price 40 cts. 

[8] Friendly appeals ; or brief warnings and exhortations 
on subjects of the greatest importance. 24mo, pp, 14k Price 20 cts. 

135. VI. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE EIGHT $1.80. 

(1,7] OZi Humphrey's Works. — 1. Lessons worth learn- 
ing, for boys .—2. Tales in Rhyme for Boys. With illusti ations.— .1. Lessoni 
worth heaming. for girls.— 4. Talcs in Rhyme for Girls. With illusttrations. 
—5. The Little Budget for Little Girls. With illustrations.— 6. Tal*-8 Tat 
young Thinkers. With illu>trationH,— 7. Cnapter for children. With 
illustrations. ( The foregoing average 105 paget each, and are 20 cU. each.) 

[8] Old Humphrey's Friendly Appeals. — 18mo, pp. 8, 
890=3:358. Price 40 eta. 

136. VII. IN TEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TEN $2.05. 

[1] Kind Words for his young friends. — By Uncle Willi- 
am. With illustratioiM. 24mo,pp. 108. Price 20 cts. 

(2) More Kind Words ^ur his Young friends. — By Uncle 

William. With illustrations. 24mo, pp. 108. Pr.ce20ct8. 

[3] Cheerful Chapters i — Adapted to youth, and not 

unsuited to age. By old Alan Gray. With illustrations. 24mo, pp. 124b~ 
Price 20 cts 

(4) Letters to Young Men ; founded on the History of 

Joseph. By William B. Sprague. DD. 24mo, pp, 8, 183=191. Price 20 cts. 

(5) Letters to Little Children by their Father. Withi^- 
lustrations. 24mo, pp. 100. Price 20 cts. ^ 

[6] Todd's Lectures to Children, familiarly illustrating 
important truth. By the Rev John Todd. 24mo,pp, 130. Price 20 cts. 

(7) Great Truths, in Simple Words, for little children. — 

24mo, pp, 103- I'rice 20 cts. 

(8 1 Mamma and her Child-, intended to be read to young 

Children. By Mrs. Copley. With illustrations. 24mo, pp, 106 Price 20 cts, 

[9] New Gob'webs, to catch little flies. With illustrations. 

24mo, pp, 120. Price 26 cts 

[lOj Phry Hours : or the Happy children. — Intended for 
those under ten years of age. With lUustmtions. 24nio, pp, 108. Price 20 cts. 

172. VII. IN ELEVCN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE ELEVEN $2.16 

[1] Little George's First Journey. — A food for young 

children. With illustrations. 24mo, pp, 160. Price 80 cts 

[2J Helen's Adventures : or Christian Experience in Beal 

Life, with Illustrations. 24mo, pp, 10S. Price 20 cts. 

(3) Fmily Grey, — with illustrations. 24mo, pp. 108. — 

Price 20 cts. 

[4] Rosa's Childhood, or every day scenes, with illustra- 
tions. 24mo, pp. 107, Price 20 cts. > 
. [5] Little Ann, or familiar conversation upon interesting 

subjcicts, between a child and her parents. With illiutrations. 24ino, |ip. 
lOS. Price 20 cts. 

(6) Mary Anne: — By Mrs. Sherwood. With illustrations. 

£4mo, pp. 36. Price 18 cts, 

[71 The Red Book.— By Mrs. Sherwood. With illustra- 
tions. 24mo,pp 86. Price 13 cts. 

(8) Home 2 ales. — With illustrations. 24mo, pp. 101.— 

I'rice 20 cts. 

[9] Tales for the Jbwn^, -4 .— Waste Not Want Not. 
The Wi^y to Ruin, or the Young Parmer; Tomorrow, or the History of Robert 
Benton. In one volume. Mmotpp.78 62,72ssl96. Price SO Ofet. 
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flO] Tales for the Young, B : — The Floods, a tale addres- 
sed to children and youth ; Lucy Morley, or a child'H pasisa^e from death into 
life, by a Sunday ^choiil Teacher; The I'romiiic; Convenient Food; Catharine 
Gray, a tale for childien. In one vulumc. 24iuo. pp. 180, L^'ice 20 vU. 

fll] Tales for the Young, C;— Tales for the Voung; 
I'm Koins: to Turn over a new Loaf; ThV* one Talent;^ The two Cousins; 
Widow ^ il&on. 82mo, pp. 43, 64, 64, 3-2^2US. Price 20 cts. 

13S. IX. IN £[GHT TOLUMES. PBICE fOB TUE EIGHT $1.45. 

[I] The Two apprentices ; or the importance of family 

Religion. With ilhwtrations. 2lmo, pp, 101. Price 20 cts. 

[2j Heart* s Ease in Heart Trouble; or a sovereign 
remedy against all trouble of heart. 24mo, pp, 108. Price 20 cts. 

(8) Remarkable Escapes from Peril. — 32mo, pp. 192. — 
Price 15 cts. 

(4) Remarkable Delusion; or Illustrations of Popular 

Errors. 82mo,pp.l92. Price 15 cts. 

(5) Money : its nature, history, uses, and responsibilities. 

82mo.pp.192. Price 15 cCs. 

[()] Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. — A book for the 

times Py an American citizen. 82mo. pp, 8, 184^192. Price 15 cts. 

(7) The Bible in Many Tongues. 32mo, pp. 192. 

Price 16 cts. 

[8] Friendly Counsels ; Addressed to various characters. 

lu twenty fkm'iliar letters. S2mo, pp, 8. 232=240. Trice SO cts. 
139. X. IN SIX VOLUMES. PRICE FOE THE SIX $1.60. 

[1] -4 Mother'^8 Journal during the last illness of her 
d-iughter, Sarah Chisman. With a preflsoe by Jane Taylor. 32mo, pp. 192,— 
Price 20 cts. 

(2) Letters to a Daughter, on practical subjects. By 

William B. Spragiie, DD. »2mb. pp. 4, 308—312. Price 40 cts. 

[3] The Gijt Book for the young. With Frontispiece. — 

82mo, pp. 288. Price 30 cts. 

[41 Thoughts Among J7oictfr*.— 32mo,pp. 14S. Price 20cts. 
[5] Blossoms and Fruit ; or conversations on the lives of 

Christians eminent for early piety. 82roa pp. 7, 232=239. Price 20 cts. 

[6] Female Excellence^ or hints to daughters ; designed 
for their use fVom the time of leaving School till their settlement in life. By 
a mother. 82mo, pp. 242. Price 30 cts. ' 



AMEKICAN TEACT SOCIETY. 



140. I. IN SIX VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THB SIX $2,50. 

[1] Elegant Narratives ; Comprining — The Dairyman's 
Daughter, the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, Life of Col, Gardiner, and twenty- 
one other narratives, with illustrations. 12mo. pp. 600. I'rice 66 cts. 

(2) Anecdotes for the Fbmilg and Social Circle ; Compris- 
ing three hundred and eiffht anecdotes in the family relative to deliffhtftil 
discoveries, providentisl di liverauces, irreligion and sins, reproofs, instruction, 

^conversation, religion, love, duties intenrourse, kindness, deaths and miscel- 
laneous. 18mo, pp. 408. Price 48 cts. 

(3) The Pilgrim's Progress from This World to that which 
is to Come ; delivered under the similitude of a Dream. By John Bunyan. 
With illuhtrations. 18mo. pp 464. Price 48 cts. 

[4] Oharhtte Elizabeth. Personal Becollcctions. By 

Charlotte Elizabeth. Abridged, chiefljr in parts pertaining to political tlid 
other ooutroversies prevalent at the time in Great Britain. 18mo. pp. 248. 
Price 30 cts. 

[5] The Sabbath Manual. Nos. I, II, III and IV, On 

the institution and obligation of the Sabbath. By the Bev. Justin Edwards, 
aD. 18mo, pp. 318. Price 30 cts. 

[6] Harris'* Mammon; or Covetousness the Sin of the 
Christian Church. By Bev. John Harris. 18mo, pp. 291. Price 30 cts. 

141. II. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PBICE POB THE EIGHT $1,80. 

Morels Repository Tracts. Cheap Repository Tracts ; 

containing nunieroa^ elegant talen and narratives, entertaining, moral and 
religiouM. Bv Hannah More and others. Beviscnl. In eight volumes. With 
numerous iiiustiations. 18mu, pp. 170, 173. 176, 176, 176, 176. 192. 192=1437. 
Price $1,80. 

142. UI. IN TEN VOLUMES. PBICS FOB THE TEN $2,38. 

[1, 2] Fletcher*s Lectures, Adapted to the capacity of 
Children. By the Bev Alexander Fletcher. Selected and revised. In two 
▼olumee. With numerous illustrations. 18mo. pp. 2du, 224—461, Price 60 cts. 

[3] Tlie Rev. Legh Richmond's Letters and Counsels Ho 
his Children : selected fnim his ** Memoir ** and " Domestic Portraiture." With 
ail account of the closing scene of his life, written by his daughter. 18mo, pp. 
201. Price 25 cts. 

[4] Counsels to Young Men, on modem Infidelity and the 
Evidences of Christianity. By John Morison. D U. ISmo, pp. 201. Price 
30 cts. 

(5) Foster's Appeal. Appeal to the Young, on the Im- 
portance of Religion. By John Foster. 18mo. pp. 69. Price 12 cts. 
[6] Abbott's Child at Home-, or the Principles of Filial 
Du^ familiarly illnrtrated Bj John S. C. Abbott. ISmo^ pis 178. Prioo 



[7] Abbott's Mother at Home; or the Principles of Mater- 
nal Duty fliraillarly illustrated. By Eev. John S. C Abbott. 18mo, pp, 170> 
Price 25 cts 

(8) Mason's Self- Knowledge. A Treatise on Self- Know- 
ledge By John Mason, A.M. Ibnio, pp, 191. Price 26 cts. 

('.)) Henry on Meekness. A Di:*cour8e on Meekness and 
Qtiict-ness of Spirit. Abridged flrom the Bev. Matthew Henry. l8mo, pp,168. 
Price 18 cts. 

[lOJ Who are the Happy? or. Piety the only Foundation 
of true and substantial Joy- By Bev. J, bI Waterbury, DJ). 18mo, pp, 
164. l^celScts. 

143. nr. in ten vlumes. pbicb fob the ten $1,60. 

[1 ] Peet's Scripture Lessons for the Young. By Harvey 
.I'eet, LL.D. With illustrations. ISmo, pp. 90. Price 25 cts. 

[2] GaUaudet's Bible Stories. The Child's Book of Bible 
stories, with Practical illustrations and remarks on the Pall. By Bev. T. H. 
Gsllaudet. Diustrated. .8mo, pp. 71. Price 18 cts. 

[3] The Bible True, and Infidelity Wicked. By Wm. J. 

I'lumer. D.D. .18ino, pp. 79. Price 12 cts. 

(4) Great Truths in Simple Words for little Children. 
With illustrations. 18mu, pp, 94. Price 18 cts. 

[5] Letters to Little Children ; by their Father. With 

illustrations. 18mo, cloth, pp. 108. Price 18 cts. 

(6) Adopted Daughter, ' Letters to an Adopted Daughter. 

Uy Bev. John Xcwton. 18mo. pp, 80. Price 18 cts. 

[7] Pious Children. Narratives of Pious Children. By 

Bev. George Hendley. 18mo, pp, 62. Price 12 cts. 

Clementine Cuvier. Memoir of Clementine Cuvier, 
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uaughtcr of Baron Cuvier. With reflections by Bev. John Angeli 
With |K>rtrait. Ibnio, pp, 96. Price 12 cts. 

9] Margaret and Henrietta. By ISIrs. L. H. Sigoumey. 

i'ith fh>ntbpiece. l8mo, pp. 78. Price 12 cts. 

(10) Grace Harriet. The Story of Grace Harriet, the 
little sufferer ; who died in Now York Atiril 16. 1837 • Bevised. With frontia- 
piece, 18mo, pp, 87. Price 18 cts. 

144. V. IN TEN VOLUMES. PBICE FOE THE TEN 31,65. 

[1] The Weaver's Daughter; The Honest Waterman 
Domestic Happiness ; and Joseph Archer. With illustrations. ISmo, pp, 98. 
Price 18 cts. 

[2] Narratives of Little Henry and his Bearer ; The 
Amiable Louisa ; and Ann Elixa Williams. With illustrations. 18mo, pp, 61, 
17.26=103. Price 18 cts. 

[3] Widow's Son: The Watchmaker and his Family; 

and 'Tis all for the Best. With Ulustrations pp, 40. 31 , 32 =103. Price 18 ct«. 

[4] Spoiled Child; Narratives of theSpoiled Child ; David 
Baldwin : and the General's Widow. With illustrations. 18mo. pp, 42. 26 48. 
= 116. PriTOlScts. 

(5) Parley the Porter; The Inquiring Meeting; The 
Scotchman's Fireside; and The Binglcader. With illustrations. iSmo, pp^ 
96. Price 18 cts. 

[6] The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain ; Narrative of the 

bhepherd of Salisbury Plain: The Mountain Miller: and George Vining 
With illustrations. Ibmo, cloth, pp, 47, 34, 16=97. Price 18 cts. 

[7] Normand Smith ; Memoirs of Normand Smith, or the 
Christian serving God in his Business. By Bev. Joel Hawes, J>.^. 18mo, pp, 
72. Price 12 cts 

[8] George Lovell ; Col. David Mack ; " We must Live ;" 
and Conversation with a Young Traveller. With illnstrations. 18mo, pp. 92. 
Price 18 cts. 

[91 Putnam and the Wolf: The Fool's Pence ; The Poor 

Man's House Repaired ; and Jamie, or a Voice from Ireland for Temperanoeb 
With illustrations. 18mo, pp, 35, 14, 19, 22=90. Price 18 cts. 

(10) Rolls Plumbe : — An authentic memoir of a child, 

in a series of letters to a child. By Audi*ew Beed, D.D. With fh>ntispieoe. 
Ibmo, pp. 65. I'rice 12 cts. 

145. VI. IJf TEN VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE TEN $2,20. 

(\) The Village in the Mountains : — Conversation of 
Peter Rav.ssiere ; and Uistoiy of a Bible. Illustrated. 18mo, pp. 39, 60, 18^ 
107. Price 18 cts. 

£21 Mary of Toulouse :— The German Cripple; The 
Evoiitriil Twelve Hours; and The Missionary's Father. With illustrations. 
18mo, pp. 96. Price 18 cts. 

(3) Bartimeus, of the Sandwich Islands. By Eev. H. 

Bingham- W ith frontispiece. lBmo,pp. 68, Price 12 cts. 

[4 1 Thomas Pattoo: — Memoir of Thomas H. Pattoo; 

The Cottasce Girl ; Amel a Chapman ; and Little Ann. With illustrations 
l«mo. pp. 12S. Price 25 cts. 

(5) John Wise — The History of John Wise ; History of 

Jacob Newman ; The Simple Powers ; and The Childs' Scripture Catechism. 
With illustrations. 18mo, pp. 128. Price 25 cts. 

(6) David Acheson : — Memoir of David Acheson, Jr.; 
Mary Ann Clapp i Theophilus and Sophia ; and Happy Mute. With illuatrft- 
tions- 18iun, pp. 128. Price 26 cts. 

(7) The Flower Gatherer : — The Fisherman's Daughter ; 
Joseph Ma^lin I Maiy Prentios. With illustrations. ISmo, pp. 128. Pdot 
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(8) Jane C Judson : — Orphan G-irl ; Peter Thompson ; 

Profiuie Swcarinr ; Remember the Sabbath Day ; Jenny Hickling ; 0(X)a Boys ; 
and Howard F. Randolph. With illu.%tration!i. 24mo, pp. MS. Price 25 cts. 

[9] Thomas W. Rughes .—Andrew Underhill ; The Pre- 
mlum; Calherine Haldane; Lady Jane Gray; John Armsen; Elizabeth Ver- 
meule ; Eliza Van Wick. With illustrations. 2lmo, pp. 128. Price 26 eta. 

(10) The Newfoundland Fisherman: The Child Jesus; 
The Withered Flower; Catherine Seates; The Birds; Mary Jane ; Jesus the 
True Vine ; John Thomas. With illustrations. 24mo, pp. 128 Price 25 cts. 

146. VII. ly NIITE VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE KINE $1,90. 

[1] Advice to a Married Couple : The Christiau Minister's 

Advice to a Married Couple. By Rev. James Bean. A. M. Including a letter 
fh>m tho Rev. Henry Venn. With frontispiece. 32mo, pp. 96. I'rice 25 cts. 

[2, 3] Scripture Facts : In Simple Language. In two 

volumes. With illustrations. 82mo, pp. 208. 203=416- Frlce 60 cts. 

(4i) Happij New Year : Hen and Chickens ; Mary Ann ; 

Little James; Mariette; The WonderftU Lamp; John Kapitein; The Bain- 
bow. With illustrations. 82mo, pp. 12S. Price 18 cts. 

(5) The Wishing Cap : Ejes and No Bjes ; Little Wil- 
liam; Memoir of Miriam Warner; The Wreath; Litte s^ally, or the Sabbath 
School; ToChtldren.Bv Cecil; Christian Example, or History of Dorothea 
With illustrations. 32mo, pp. 128. Price 18 cts. 

(6) Orphan Boy : The African Orphan Boy ; The Bee- 
hive; Are you Going to the Circus; Little Oaths; The Life of Christ : The 
Persian CnrisCian ; The Bible the Best Book; The Tower of London. With 
illujstratious. 32mo, pp. 128. Price 18 ots. 

(7) The Russian Boy : The Eaven Dove ; King Joash ; 

Bread Cast upon the Watt'rs; Sand and Rock; Little Greorge; Little 
Willie; Questions With Answers fh>m Watts' Hymns. With illustrations. 
d2mo, pp 123. Price 18 cts. 

(8) Address to a Chi/d: Groodness of P^o^ddenee ; The 

Vine; A Ch'ld's Catechism in Verse; The Christian Drummer; Wonderftil 
cure of Naamati ; The AfHcau Widow. With illustrations. 32mo, pp. 128. 
Price 18 cts. 

(9) John S. Sutphen : Boyer Smith ; The Tickets ; Select 

Verses for Children ; My Father: The Image Boys; Tho Lord's Pn^rer; The 
May Bee. With iliustratiuus. 32mo, pp. 128. Price 18 cts. 
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147. I. IK EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE TOR THE EIGHT $2,40. 

(1) Fanny and Her Mother : Or Easy Beading Lessons. 

Brining Scri|)ture Pruiciples into Daily Practice With illustrations. 1 6mo, 
pp. 2U2. Price 35 cts. 

(2) Eoerg-day Sights for Every One to See. With illus- 
trations. 2kno, pp. 31-1. Price 26 cts. 

(3) Life, Real and Unreal. By Francis Fay. With illus- 
trations. 2tmo. pp 261. Price 32 cts. 

• (4) Life-pictures; or by -gone Scenes Bemembered. With 

iliubtraiions. 2<lmo. pp. 227. Price 28 cts. 

(5) The Sunny Side; or the Country Minister's Wife. 

With Illustrations. 24mo, pp. 198. Price 28 cts. 

(6; IVinter Evenings Conversations on the Works of God, 
between a father and his children. 24mo, pp. 198 Price 25 cts. 
(1) Frank Netherton; or The Talisman. With illustra- 
tions. Revised. 21mO) pp. 196. Price 28 cts. 

(8) The Prize; A series of tales. With illustrations. 

24mo, pp. 192. Price 28 cts. 

148. II. IN TEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TEN $2,15. 

(1) The Village Boys ; Or the Sin of Profanem ss. With 

Illustrations 24ino, pp. 143- Price 22 cts. 

(2) School' Boys ; Stories for School-Boys. With illus- 
trations. 24mo. pp. 156. Price 21 cts. 

(3) Powers of Zion ; Or the Evidences of Christianity. 

Illustrated. 24mo, pjx 177. Price 26 cts. 

(4) Life in Earnest ; Or Christian Activity and Ardour, 
lllu-jtratod and Commended. By tlie Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. 24mo, 
pp 135. Price 22 cts 

(5) Anecdotes: relating to the Christian Graces, to 
individtuklitv. etc, selected principally with reference to the tastes and habits 
of youth. 24mo. pp. 142- Price 20 cts. 

(6) Oberhn : The Life of John Frederick Oberlin, Pastor 
of Waldback, in the Ban de la Roche. 2lmo. pp. 142. Price 20 cts. 

(7) Sloth and Thrift : or the Causes and Correctives of 

Social Inequality. With Frontispiece. 2tmo, pp, 162- Price 21 cts. 
[8] Letters to a Younger Brother, on various subjects, 
relatiniK to the virtues and vices, duties and dangers of youth. With frontis- 
piece. '24mo, pp, 179. Price 23 cts. 

[9] Letters to Students.—By Bev. Baxter Dickenson. 

With an Introduction. By Rev. Hemau Hiunphrey. Revised. 24mo, pp,86. 
Price 15 ccnt.s. 

[10] Childrens' rrto^j.— Three Talw, Btviaed. With 

lllu»*r*tl<ma. Mma, pp, IM. PrUsMtwto. 



149. III. IN TEN VOLUMES, PRICE FOR THE TEN $1.80. 

[1] Self -Reliance ; a Series of instructive tales, by a 
Clergyman. With Frontispiece. Revised. 24mo, pp. 135. Price 20 cents. 
[2] My Native Village: or the Recollections of Twenty- 
tive years. Revised. With illustrations. £4mo, pp, 139. Price 23 cents. 
[3] The Tree and its Fruits: or the last hours of infidels 
and chrii-tians contrasted. Revised. With Frontispiece. 24mo, pp. 14L 
Prtce 20 cts. 

[4] Kindness to Animals : or, the sin of Cruelty exposed 

and rebuked. Revised. With Frontispiece. 2lmo, pp. 106. Price 18 eta, 

[5] The Broken Hyacinth: or Ellen and Sophia. By 
Mrs. Sherwood. Revised. With Frontispiece. 24mo.pp, 106. Price 18 eta 
[(3] Useful Lads : or Friendly advice to Boys in business. 

Revised. With Frontispiece. 2tmo, pp, 108. Price 18 cts- 

[7] Yes and No : or, Frank Bell, Jiihn Hood and James 

Black. With Frontispiece. 24mo, pp, 70. Price 15 cents. 

[8] Gleanings From Memory ; or Stories of my Childhood. 

By a Mother. Revised. With Frontispiece. 24mo, pp, 90. Price 15 oents. 

[9 J Hints to the Charitable: Eevised. With Frontis- 
piece. 24mo, pp. 106. Price 18 cents. 
[10] Home Duties : or How to Cultivate Sisterly Affection. 

With Frontispiece. 24mo, pp, 72. Price 15 ct«. 

MASSACHUSETTS' SABBATH SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

150. I. IN TWELVE VOLUMES, PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $2.90. 

[I] The Voyage of Life: suggested by Cole's celebrated 

allegorical Taintings. By J. B. Waterbury, D.D. illustrated with four steel 
Euf^ravings. 2lmo,pp, 180. Price 38 cents. 

[2] Essays to do Good,* — An Essay upon the Good 

that is to be derived and designed by those who desire to answer the f^est 
end or life, and to do good whUe they live. By Cotton Mather. Revised. 
24mo.pp, 315. Price 39 cts. 

[3] Spare Moments, and other Stories, for Boys. Being 

contributions to the Weil-Spring. By Mrs. Helen 0- Knight. With Fron- 
tispiece and illustrations. 24mo, pp, 177. Price 25 cts. 

(4) The Pleasant Way : or Justice, industry, filial duties, 
government, temperance, liencvelence, hunanity, etc- Revised. With Fron- 
tispiece. 24mo, pp, 179. Price 25 cts. 

(5) The Army with Banners : a Story of every day life. 
With Frontispiece. 21mo, pp, 191- Price 28 cts. 

(6) Coronations: or the corruptible and incorruptible 

Crown. Revised. 24mo. pp,84. Price 17 cts. 

(7) Step hy Step : a Story in five chapters. By jVIts. 

Maxwell. With Frontisoiece. 24mo, pp. 144. Price 22 cents. 
(8) Parental Training : in a Series of Letters to Chris- 
tian parents, on the religious education of their children. By a Father. 
With Fnintispiece. a4mo, pp, 144. Price 22 cts. 

[9J Mothers Eacouraged : containing hints on their par 
ticu!ar situation, duties and cares. Revised. With Frontispiece. 21ia»,pp 
12 1. Price 21 cts. 

[10] The Model Family, With Frontispiece. 24mo, 

pp, lus. Price 19 cents. 

(II) Family Scenes: or a Truthful Sketch of the 
Cousins. By Mrs. Lucy H. Dickinson. With Frontispiece. 24mo. pp, M- 
Price 17 cents. 

[12] Fireside Lessons. With Frontispiece. 24mo, pp, 

108. Price 19 cents. 

151. II. IN TWELVE VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $2.50. 

(1) Sabbath Evenings with Mother. "With Frontispiece. 

24rao, pp. 108. Price 19 cts. 

(2) Kind Words lor his Young Friends. By Uncle 

William. With Illustrations. 24mo, pp, 216. Price 28 cts. 

(3) Soft Words: or Gentle Susan. A Tale of Every- 
day Life. By Mrs. C M. Edwards. With Frontispiece. 24mo, pp^ 144 
Price 22 cts. 

[4] Consideration: or The Golden Bule. 24mOy pp» 

126. Price 21 cents. 

(5) Louise Merton ; or Fiction Surpassed by Truth. 

By Mrs. Harriettc W. Baker. With Frontispiece. 24mo, pp. 144b Price 
22 cents. 

(6) Margaret McDonald: or the True Sister. By a 

New England Lady. With Frontispiece. 24mo,pp,162. Price 23 cts. 

[7] Nancy Fell, the beggar Child. Eevised, with fron- 
tispiece. 24mo, pp. 108. price 19 cts. 

[8] Laura Huntley. A Story for girls. By a New Sag* 

land Lady, with frontispiece. 24mo, pp. 141.. price 22 cts, 

9 The Useful Little Girl : or what Fanny did. By 

Mrs, Helen C, Knight, with frontispiece, 24mo. pp, 90, price 17 cts« 



• Dr. Franklin, in a letter to the son of the author, says, that the reaclitig of 
this book, when a boy, gave him sui-h a turn of thinkiui; as to have an inllu* 
enoe on his conduct through liie ; and that if he had bimo, uaafUl as a 
tlM publia owed tSi advantage of -it to tlua boak. 
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10 Useful Lads ; or Friendly advice to shop boys, er- 
rand bo\'9, Ac. with fVontispieco. 24ino, pp. Ul, price 22 cti*. 

[11] Hints and Sketdies, for young minds. Eevised. — 

Vith frontispiece. 24mo, pp. 110. price 'l9 ct>. 

[12] Sketches of Schoot-days : with frontL^piece. 24mo, 
pp. IM. price 22 via. 

152. III. IS TWELVE T0LUME8. PRICE EOB THE TWELVE $3,00. 

(I) Pictorial Story Book. With illustrations. 2-1^0, pp. 

144. Price 21 cts. 

•2) The Toidh' 8 Sketch Book; A series of Tales, with fron- 

titptece. 2-ftiiio. pp. 180. Price 25 ci» 

[H] The Youth's Museum ; or precepts and iUustrations. — 

With iUustntions. 24mo,pp.216. Price 28 cts. 

(4) Present for the Toung; consisting ofTales and Sketches. 
BevisecL With illustrstionn. it-lmo. pp. 162. price 25 cts. 

(5) The Boys Own Guide to good principles, habits and 
mnncn. By \Villi»in Simonda, Bevised and illustrated. 2-Uno. pp. 378.— 
Price 48 ct9. 

(6) True and Milse Courage, By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, 

DD. With illustrations. 2«ido, cloth, pp. 142. Price 32 cts. 

(7) Slack and Beady. A Story in four chaptera. With 
'irontispicce. 24mo, pp, 160, Price 23 cts, 

(8) Aaolphus ; <ir Vanity cured. With other sketches. — 

Translated from the French of Napoleon Koussel, 24mo, pp, 180, Price 25 ctt. 

(9) Heittriche^s Struggles; A tale of Weslphalia 'iu Q-er- 

many. 24mo, pp. 88. Price 17 cts. 

(10) Government of the Thoughts. For Toung Men. — 

Revised. 24mo, pp. 168. Price 2-'} cts. 

[II] Counsels to Young Men. 2l!mo, pp. 108. Price 19 cts. 

(12; First Trial, and other tales, illustrative of right mo- 
tives and riffht actions. 24n)0. pp. 72. price 15 cts. 

153. IV. IS TWELVE VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $2,40. 

{l> Cousin Marfs Letters to the Children. With illus- 
trations. 24mo, pp. 180. Price 25 cts. 

[2] Addresses to Children, with introductory suggestions 
to ministers and teachers. By Samuel G. Oreen, O.A. 2taio, pp. ]80> Price 
t5 fent«. 

pHJ Anecdotes and Beflections, illustrating Want's divine 
and moral songs forChiUrrn. By Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A. With numer- 
ous engravintes. !Umo, pp. 198. Price 27 cts. 

[4] The T'eacher's Gem; or stories for my class. With 

Uliistrations. 2lmo, pp. 162. Price 23 cts. 

[5] Village Scenes. With illustrations, 24mo, pp. 124, 

price 21 cts. 

[6] pleasant Scenes: A memorial of pleasant scenes. — 

With frontispiece. 24mo, pp. 108. Price 19 cts. 

[7] The Yellow Fan : and other stories. With illustra- 

tratiORS. 24mo, pp. 90. Prio' 17 cts 

[8] The Wyandot Chief-, or the history of Barnet, a con- 
Terted Indian, and his two Mms. Bevised. With frontispiece. 21mo, pp. 81, 
Price 17 ctM. 

[9] The White Slave; a life of John Newton. Written 

&r young children. By G. E. Sargent. 2lmo, pp. 90. Priix) 17 cts. 

[10] The Pink Hat; or Mary's Journal. A story for 

Mttle girls. With frontispiece. 2tmo, pp. 72. price 15 cts. 

[11] Juvenile Benevolence, being cont« ibutions to the 
' -W jll spring." By Mra- Helen C- Knight, With fh>ntispiece. 21mo, pp. 90 
price 17 ctn. 

[ 12] The Three Friends : or a striking contrast between 

the pious and the gay* By Maria 24mo, pp. 89- price 17 cts. 

154. V. IN TEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TEN 81,85. 

[1] The Little Soldier, a plea for peace. Be vised. 24m o, 

pp 116 pril»21 ct4i 

[2] The Little Word No ; or indecision of character. By 
Mr*. H. S. Grosvener. With frontispiece. 2lmo, pp 90, Price 17 cts. 
[3J The Little Dimb : or, virtue's reward. Translated 
fhim the German, by Ferdinand Kirchain Revised. With illustrations.— 
2lmo, pp. 108. Price 19 cts. 

[4] Toe Little Foxes ; or small heginnings traced to their 

consequenceii : a book for both parent and children. With fi ontl^pieoe. 24mo, 
pplOS. Piirel9cts. 

15] The Leech Vender; a Narrative of Filial Love. B. O. 
Glanbrecht. From the German, by Mn. Clark. Revised. With illuHtrationa. 
fttmo, pp. 126. Price 21 cts. 

[6] The Young Raven's Cry ; or incidents of Providence. 

Bevlaed. 24mo, pp. HI. Price 19 cts. 

7 Kindness to Animals. By Charlotte Elizabeth. With 
illustrationp, 24mo, pp.* 108. Price 18 cts. 
[8] The Early Apple, and other Stories. With frontis- 

p ce. 2lmo, pp. 90. Price 17 cts. 

[9] The Lent Arm-Chair ; or a G-ift 1o my Scholars. With 

frintispiece. 24mo, pp. 108. I iic3 19 cts. 

[10] God's Begard for the Widow and Fatherless. With 
IpoadipiMt. tteo^pp.7a. PrtoeU«l» 
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155. IN THIRTEEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE THIRTEEN $2,95. 

(i] The Commandment tcith Promise. With frontispiece. 

24ino, pp. 252. Price 26 cts. 

[2] My Station and its Duties. With frontispiece. 24m0y 
pp. 174. Price 21 cts 

(3) Home Conversation,^ on what are commonly called 

Little Things. 2(mo, pp. 172. Price 21 cts. 

(4) 7'he Blessings af Providence; a Tale of the Olden 

Times. For Children. With illustrations. 24mo. pp. 110. Price 23 cts. 

(5) The Guilty 7'ongue. With troutispiece. 24ino, pp. 

137. Price 21 cts. 

(6) The House of the Thief; or the Eighth Commandment 
practically illiuitratcd. With fh>nti8piecc> 24mo, pp. 171. Price 21 cts. 

(7) Agathos, and other Sunday Stories. By the Rev. 

Archd(*ac'on Samuel Wilberforce, M.A. With illustrations. 24mo, pp. 170. 
Price 24 els. 

(8^ The Rocky Island, and other Parables. By the Rev. 

Archdeacon Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. With illustrations 21mo, pp. .%, 40, 
62,21,17=173. Price 2:i cts. 

(9) The Holiday Week ; being the first series of " Shades 

of Oiaracter." Witii illustrations. 21mo, pp. 229. IVice SO cts, 

(10) Norton Hargrave, and other Sketches: being the 
Hccoud series of " Shades of Character." With illustrations. 24mo, pp. 248 
Price 30 cts. 

(11) Charlie Burton ; a Tale. Eevised. With frontis- 
piece. 2 (mo, pp. 141. Price 18 cts. 

[12] Agnes and Eliza ; or Humility. With illustrations. 

2&mo. pp 171. Price 21 cts. 

[13] Bessie Gray ; or The Dull Child. With frontispiece. 

24mo. pp. 110. Price 16 cts. 

CARTER'S PUBLICATIONS. 

156. I. IN SIX VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SIX §3,37. 

[1] Chalmers Commercial Discourses. Discourses on the 
Application of Christianity to the Commercial and ordinary affairs OJ* Life, 
By Thomas Chahnors, D.D. and LL.D. 12mo, cloth, pp .177. Price 47 ct*. 

[2] Anderson's Family Book; The Genius and Design 

of the Domestic Constitution, with its untranHforrablc* obi iaratious and pecu- 
liar iidvanta^cs. By Christopher Aiidersim. 12mo, cloth, pp. 42t. PriceM eta. 

[3] Richmond's Domestic Porfraiture ; or tlie Successtul 
Applli-atJon of RMiirious Pnnciple in the Education of a Family, cxomplified 

in the nirmoirs of thn^e of the drcoascKl ch Idri-n of the Rc-v. Lrph Richmond. 
With a f»'W ihtroductorv romnrks on Chrislian EducntJon. by the Rev, E. 
Bickersteth. With illustraiious. 12mo, cloth, pp. 17, .'J51=V>S. Price fiScts. 

[4] The Commandment with Promise. With illustrations 

by Uowland. 16mo, cloth, pp. .M6. Price 58 ctp. 

[5] The Week; comprising The Last Day of the Weelc; 
The First Daj' of the Week ; The Week Completed. Illustrated. lOmo, cloth 
PIT S08. Price 58 cts. 

[6] The Lfanfs Progress frim the Yalley of Destruction 

to Everlasting Glory. Illustrated. l6mo. cloth, pp 359. Price 5S cts. 

157. II. IS SEVEN VOLUMES, PRICE FOR THE SEVEN ?3.96. 

(1) Jame^' Female Piety : or the Young Woman's Friend 
and Guide throuirh Lif«- to Immortality. By John Angell James. lOmo, 
cloth, pp, 430. Price 58 cents. 

(2) \igournry's Letters to My Pupils: with Narrative 

an«l Bioicraphical sketches By Mr«». L. H. Sigourney. With niezzotiut por- 
trait frouj a daguerreotype- 16mo, cloth, pp. 341 . Price 58 rent;*. 

[3] Sif/ourney's Olive LeavfS. By Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey. 

llliLstrated. 16nio, cloth, j.p. 34)S Price 5S cents. 

(4) Sif/ourney^s It afer Drops. By ]Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey. 

Rovisod by the author and illustrated by Howland. 16mo, cloth, pp. 275. 
Price 5H cents. 

(5) Lif/hts and Shadows of Sco/tish Life. By Christopher 

North, the late Professor John Wilson. OriKinally published in *• Blac-kwood's 
Maimxine." With ei«ht original dosigns by Croome. Billings, and othuis. 
Kngraved by Howland. lUmo, cloth pp. »5l. Price 58 cents 

#[(»] Pollock's lalesofthe Covenanters. Tales of the Scot- 
tish Covenanters- Helm of the Glen, the Persecuted Family, and Ralph 
GemmoU. Ky Hubert Pollock. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, pp. 112, 115. l(tt=» 
330. Price 58 cents. 

(7) Gilfllan's Martyrs, Heroes of Covenant. IVIartvrs, 
Heroes, and Bardi of the Scottish Coveiian . By the Rev. George Giltfllan, 
M.A. Wiih illustrations. 16mo, cloth, pp. 284. »*rice 48 cents 

158. III. IN SEVEN VOLUMES, PRICE FOR THE SEVEN, §3,97. 

(1) The Listener, By Caroline Fry. Illustrated from 

original designs. Two volumes in one- 16mo, cloth, pp. 280, ies ^510. Price 
78 cents. 

(2) Frank Netherton : or the Talisman. With illuatra- 

l«Mktlo«h.vvsMt. Pii««4rMirti. 
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[3] The Broken Bud : or lieminiscences of a bereaved 

mother, With an ongravhig. 16mo, cloth, pp, S25. Price 58 cents. 

[4] Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. Johnson. 

]6nio, cloth, pp, 208. ("rice 40 cents. 

[5] Modern Society : or the March of Intellect, the con- 

clu»<ioii of modem accomphshments. By Mi38 Catherine Sinclair. 19mo, 
cloth, pp. 348. Price 58 cents. 

[6] Holiday House. By Miss Sinclair. With illustrations- 

16mo, cloth, pp. 318. Price 68 cents. 

[7] Blossoms of Childhood. "With. Frontispiece. 16mo, 

cloth, pp. 368. Price 58 cents. 
169. IT. IN TEN VOLUMES PBICl: FOE THE TEN $4,00. 

[1] Far Of. With illustrations. 18mo, cloth, pp. 327. 
Price 39 cents. 

[2] Near Home. With illustrations. 18mo, cloth, pp. 
820 Price 39 cents. 

[3] Louis and Frank. Three Months under the Snow. 

The Journal of a younc inhabitan t of the Jura. Traoalated Irom the French 
of J. J. Porchat. With illustrations, and Frank Harriiion, In one volume, 
18mo, cloth, pp. 174. 165=329. Price 39 conts. 

[4] Clara Stanley: or a Summer among the Hills. 

With illustrations. 18mo. cloth, pp. 383. Price 39 xents. 

(5) The Claremont Vales: or Illustrations of the Beati- 
tudes. With illustrations. 18mo. cloth, pp- 364. Price 89 cents. 
[0] Jamie Gordon, or the Orphan. With illustrations. 

18mo, cloth , pp. 32A Price 39 cents. 

[7j The Children of the Manse. With illustrations. 

l8mo, cloth, pp. 465. Price 39 cents. 

[8] The Spring-Time of Life: or Advice to Youth. By 

Rev. David Magie, D.D. With portrait. 18mo, cloth, pp- 328. Price 38 rU. 

[9] Neto Cobwebs, to Catch little Flies. With illustra- 
tions. 18mo, cloth, pp. 250. Price 39 cents. 
rlO] Limed Twigs to Catch Young Birds. By Ann and 

lane Taylor. 18mo, cloth, 223. Price 30 cents. 

160. .V. IN NINE VOLUMES. PBICE FOE THE NINE $2,70. 

[1] The Happy Home: affectionately inscribed to the 
Working People. By the Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. With illustrations by 
Howland. 24mo, cloth, pp. 298. Price 40 cts. 

[21 Life in Earnest. Six Lectures on Christian activity 
and ardour. By the Eev. James Hamilton, D.D. 24mo, cloth, pp- 187, 
Price 24 cents. 

[3] Thankfulness: and other Essays. By the Bev. 

James Hamilton, D.D. 24mb, cloth, pp. 176. Price 24 cents. 

[4] The Lamp and the Lantern : or Light for the Tent 
and the Tra^ller. By James Hamilton, D.D. 24mo, doth, pp. 184- Price 
80 cents. * 

[5] The Hannahs : or Maternal Influence on Sons. By 

Bobert Philii>. 24mo, cloth, pp. 308. Price 32 cents. 

[6] The Lydias : or the Development of Female character. 

By Bobert Philip. 24mo, cloth, pp. 252. Price 30 cents. 

(7) The Marys; or the Beauty of Female Holiness. By 

Eobert Philip. 24mo, cloth, pp. 251. l4ice SOcts. 

(8) The Marthds ; or the Varieties of Female Piety. By 

Robert Philip. 24mo, cloth, pp. 251. P rice 30 cts. 

(9) The Martyrs and Covenanters of Scotland, 24mo> 

cloth, pp. 233. Price 80 cts. 

161. VI. IN TEN VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE TEN $2,78. 

(1) Line upon Line ; or a second series of the earliest 

religious instruction the infant mind is capable of reodvinfr ; with verses illus- 
trative oftlie subjects. With illustrations- 2imo, cloth, pp. 269. Price 25 cts. 

(2) Precept upon Precept ; or a third senes of the earliest 

roliKiouM instniotion the inflint mind is capable of receiving ; with verses 
illustrative of the subjects. With frontispiece. 24mo, cloth, pp. 262. Price 
2.*^ cents. 

[3] The Night of Toil ; or a Familiar Account of the 

labors of the first Missionaries in the South Sea islands. Abridged. With 
illustrations. 2imo, cloth, pp. 236. Price 25 cts. 

[4] The Peep of Day ; or a series of the earliest religious 
instruction the infant mind is capable of receiving; with verses illustrative 
of the subjects. Bevised. With frontispiece. 24mo, cloth, pp. 202. Price 
25 cents. 

[5] Stories on the Lord*s Prayer, and other Tales. "With 

Illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 192. Price 25 cts. 

[6] Annals of the Poor; containing The Dairj'rffln's 

Daught<>r ; The Young Cottager ; The Nogro Servant, Ac. ^y Lcgli Eich- 
moTid, A.M. Knlarged : with an introductory sketch of the author. By John 
Ayre, A.M. With frontispiece. 24pio, cloth, pp. 239. Price 30 cts. 

[7] The Cottage Fireside; or the Parish Schoolmaster. 
By the Rev. Henry Duncan, D J). With illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 251. 
Price 81 cts. 

[8] Life in New York. Various Tales and Stories. 

24mo, cloth, pp. 340. 'Price 32 cts. 

9] The Boy's Book. By Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey. With 

illustrations. 2iuio. cloth, pp. 247. Price 30 cts. 

[10] The OirVs Book. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. With i 

BloatraMoni fay Howland. t4aM, eloth, pp. 841. PrietMola. I 



162. TII. IN TIVELVB VOLUMES. PRICE FOE THE TWELTE $2,60. 

[I] My Youthful Companions. With illustrations. 24mo, 
doth, pp. 171. Price 24 cts. 

[2.1 Live while you Live. By the Rev. Thomas Griffith, 

A.M. 24mo. cloth, pp. 168. Price 24 cts. 

[3] Profession w not Principle ; or the name of Christian 
not Christianity. By Grace Kennedy. 24mo, cloth, pp. 167. Price 24 cts. 

[4] Anna Boss; a Story for Children. By Grace Kennedy. 

Illustrated. 24mo, cloth, pp. 175. Price 24 cts. 

[5] 2'he Persecuted Family ; a Narrative of the suffer- 
of the Covenanters in the Reign of Charles II. By Bobert Pollock, A.M. With 
frontispiece. £4mo, cloth, pp. 115. Price 20 ots. 

[6] Helen of the Glen; a Tale of the Scotch Covenanters. 

By Bobert Pollock. With Ulustrations. e4mo, cloth, pp. lis. Price 20 eta. 

[7] Ralph Gemmell ; or the Banks of the Iivine ; a Tale 

of the Scottish Covenanters. By Bobert Pollock. With fh>ntispieoe. 24mo, 
cloth, pp. 103. Price 20 cts. 

8 Gi)d in the Storm ; a Narrative by the Eev. L. P. W. 
Balch ; an Address by the Bev. Lyman Beecher. D.D. ; and a Sermon hy the 
Bev. Thomas Smyth. DD., prepared on board the Great Western after the 
storm encountered on her recent voyage. 24mo, cloth, pp. 42. Price 20 cts. 

(9] The Force of Truth; an authentic Narrative. By 

Thomas Scott. 24mo. cloth, pp. 138. Price 20 cts. 

(10) The Last Day of the Week. With frontispiece. 

24n)0, cloth, pp. 84. Price 20 cts. 

(II) Father Clement; a Soman Catholic Story. 24imo, 

cloth, pp. 246. Price 24 cts. 

(12) Decision ; or Religion must be All or it is Nothing. 

By Oraoe Kennedy, 24mo, cloth, pp. 96. Price 20 cts. 

163. VIII. lis TWELVE VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE TWELVE $4,00. 

[I] Fanny and her Mamma; or Easy Beading Lessons. — 
In which it is attempted to bring Scriptural principles into daily pmetioe. 
With colored illustrations. 24mo. cloth, pp. 204. Price 88 cts. 

[2] Mamma's Bible Stories for her little boys and girls. — 

With illQstrations. 24)no, doth. pp. 100. Price 38 cts. 

[3] Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. Chiefly in words 
not exceeding two syllables. With colored illustrations. 24mo, cloth, dd. 
220. Price 38 cts. » » hf- 

[4] A Shepherd's Call to the Lambs of his flock. By 
Bev. Comf'lius Winter Bolton. With illustrations. 24mo. oloth. pn. £48 — 
Price39cts. -*•»-*«' 

[6) Clever Stories for Clever Boys and Girls : — Containiiig 

Think before you Act ; Jack the Sailor Boy ; Dutv is safety. With oolorra 
illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 64. 64. 64*102. Price 89 cts. 

[6] A Hundred Short Tales for Children. From the Ger- 
man 01 C. Von Schmid. By P. B. Wells, M.A. With illustrations. £4m& 
cloth, pp. 246. Price 80 cts. ^ 

(7) The Child's own Story Book : or Tales and Dialogues 
for the Toung. By Mrs. Jerram. With colored iUustrations. 24mo. doth. 
pp.192. Price 88 cts. 

[8] Rhymes for the Nursery. Illustrated by sixteen beau-< 

tiful designs, engraved by Croome. 24mo, oloth, pp. 189. Price 88 cts. 

[9] Little Lessons for Little Learners. In words of one 
syUable. By Mrs. BarwelL With colored IUustrations. a4mo,clotli.pp.l91. 
Price 38 cts. "^ 

(lO; Jack, the Sailor Boy. By Mrs. Sherwood. With 

illustrations. 24mo. doth, pp. 64. re6. doe. Price 20 cts. 

[II] Think before you Act. By Mrs. Sherwood.. With 

illustrations. 24mo, cloth, pp. 64, rob. doc. Price 20 cts. 

[12] Dutv is Safety; or Troublesome Tom. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. With illustrations. 24mo, doth, pp, 64^ rc6, <toc. Price SO eta. 



CARLETON AND PHILLIPS' PUBLICATIONS. 

164. I. IN EIGHT TGLITMS. PEICE FOB THE *EIGHT $3,30. 

[1] Half Hours with Gld Humphrey. A series of short 

interesting papers. 12mo, pp. 278. Price 45 cts- 

[2] The Young Man's Counsellor ; or sketches and illus- 
trations of the Duties and Dangers of Toung Men. Designed to be a guide 
to success in this life, and to happiness in the life which is to come. By Rev. 
Daniel Wise, A.M. With two engravings. 16mo, pp, 265. Price 60 cts. 

[3] The Youna Lady's Counsellor) or Out lines and Illus- 
trations of the l5phere, the Duties and the Dangers of Young Women.— 
Desiimed to he a guide to true happiness in this life, and to glory in the life 
which is to come. By^v.Danicl Wise. A.M. With fh)ntispiece. 16mo.ppi 
251. Price 60 cts. 

[4] The Path of Life; or, Sketchop of the Way to Glory 

and Immortality. A Help for Toung Christians. By Bev. Daniel Wise.— 
16mo,pp.246. Price 40 cts. 

[5] Conversations for the Young. Designed to promote 
the profitable reading of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. Richard Watson. 
16mo, pp. 300. Price 50 cts. 

[6] Lectures to Young Men on their Dangers, Safeguards* 
•nd RMponsiUllttoi. ^ R«v. Dw^al Smith. Ittno^iq^Mli Prios » e«a. 
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[7] Formation of a Manlu Character-, A series of Lec- 
tures to Toang Men. Br the Scv. George Peck, D.D. Idmo, pp. S04.~ 
I'rice S5 cte. 

[8] The Merchants Daughter, and other Narratives. — 

iXiiigned to arrve as warnings and encoumgementa to the young. By Ber. 
J.T. Barr. With iUiutrationa- 16mo, pp. i23. I'rioeSOcts. 

105. II. IK NINB T0LUME8. FBICfi FOB THE ITINE $2,70. 

[1] The Ladies^ Book of Anecdotes and Sketches of Char- 
acter. Coofpiled by Rev. Daniel Smith. With an introduotion by Rev. B. 8. 
Foster. 18mo, pp. 448. Price 40 eta. 

[2) Anecdotes for the Fireside ; Or a Manual for Home. 

Compiled by Ber. BaaJel Smith. With an introduction by Bev. B. O. Haren, 
A.1L 18m<^pp,4«8. Price 40 cts. 

(8) Anecdotes for the Tfmnq; or, Principles Illustrated by 
Facta. Compiled by Bev. Daniel Smith. 18mOkPp.43e. Price 40 eta. 

(4) Sketches for the Toung, A series of Sketches, Lite- 
raiy and Religioms designed for the improvement of the young. By Edwin 
House. Edited by B.F.TelIt,A.]I. 18mo,pp.3M. Pnoeaocta. 

(5) Oerms of Thought-^ or Rudiments of Knotrledge. — 
Intended to promote the mental and rollirious improvement of yuutn. 3y 
TbomaaWcHid. 18mo,pp.214. Price 2«cu. 

(C) Frank Netherton ; or the Talisman. Revised by 
Daniel P. Kidder. Wi*h illustrallons. 18mo,pp.»4. PriceKcta. 

(7) Frank Ilarrison : The History of a Wayward Boy. 
Revised by Daniel P. Kidder. With frontispiece* 18mo, pp. UO. Price 25 eta. 

(8^ Domestic Fietg : Diaoourse on Domestic Fietv and 

Family Government. In fbiir parts. By Bev. John H. P«yw«r. Edited by 
Bev. B. F. Tefft, D J>. ISmo, pp. 191. Price S8 cts. 

(9) The Government of Children. By the Rev. John A. 
Gere. 18mo»pp. 167. Price 15 cts. 

166. III. IN TWELTB Y0L1TMS8. FBIOB FOB THE TWELVE $2,50. 

(1) Selections from Old IIamphreu*s Observations and 
addresses. Bevised by the Editors. With Ulufttrations. 18mo^ pp. 174 
PrioeiSoents. 

(2) Countrtf Pictures^ — ^English — or, Drawing without 
aHenclL By Old Humphrey. Bevis^ by Daniel P. Kidder. WithiUustra- 
tions. ISmo, pp. IM. Price 25 eta. 

(3) Isabel \ or Influence for Good,; with Examples. 

Eevised by D. P. Kidder. With illustrations. l8mo, pp. 176. Price 25 cto. 

(4.5.6) Sherufood's Narratives. Tracts: consisting of 
Tales and Narratives. By Mrs. Sherwood. Ac* Bevised and corrected. In 
three volume^*. ISmo, pp. 22K 25K 231.»^709 (Noa. S.4.6). Price 75 cts. 

(7) Be Wise. A Story in Seven Chapters. By Mrs. 

MaK^vell Edited by Daniel P. Kidder. 18mo,pp.94. Price 15 cts. 

(8) Be Fatient : or, the Story of Solomon Qranby, re- 
lated by himself. Edited by Daniel P. Kidder. With frontispiece. ISmo, 
pp. 90. Price 17 cts. 

(9) Be Good: an Important Precept Illustrated in 

Balph'a account of a visit to the country. Edited by Daniel P. Kidder. 
WithiUustrations. ISmo, pp.60. Price 16 cts. 

(10) Be £Xndi A Narrative showing the result of good 

treatment to animals, grown people, and children. Edited by D. P. IQdder 
WithiUustrations. 18nio,pp.l02. Price 18 cents. 

l\) Be True: a Story for little and grown-up children. 

^Mn.MaxweU. Edited by D. P. Kidder. With fhmtUpiece. 18mo, pp. 
101. PrioelScts. 

(12) Be Diligent t an Important precept, practically 

Uluatrated. Edited by D. P. Kidder. With illustrations. 18mo. pp. 107. 
Price 18 cts. 

107. IV. IKTHIBTEEK TOLITHES. PBIOB FOB THBTHIBTEEK $2,60. 

(1) Choice Pleasures for Youth: recommended in a 
series of letten lh>m a tether to his son. Bevised bar the Editors. With 
trontiq»lece^ ISmob pp. 128. Prioa20etC! 



s 



(2.3) Conversations of a Father with his Children. In 

two volumes. With firontiapiece. 18mo. pp. 154» I48a90£ Price 40 cts. 

(4) Leamins! to Converse. Revised by the Editor, D. 

p. Kidder. With iUustrations. 18mo> pp. IM. Price 19 cts. 

(5) Little Ann\ or Familiar Conversations upon inter* 

Ctttinar subjects, between a child and her p^irents. Beviwd by the editor, D. 
P. Kidder. With illustrations. 18roo, pp. 96. Price 18 cts. 

(6) The Gipseg in all Nations. Edited by D. P. £idder. 

With illustrations. 18mOkPP. 172. Price 25 cts. 

(7) Sf^ies of School Bogs. Revised, by D. P. Kidder. 

With Uluatratlons. 18mo, pp.143. Price 19 cents. 

(8) Guiltg Tongue: the Power of Instruction ; or the 
GHitlty Toncnie. Bevised by the editors. With fttmtispieee. 18mObPp.U7. 
Price 20 cents. 

(9) The House of the Thief; or the eight Command- 
ment pmctically illuBtrated. Bevised by the editor*. ISmo^ pp. 198. Price 
28 cents. 

(10) Prison Sketches. By a Chaplain. Edited by D. 

p. Kidder. With Frontispiece. 18mo, pp. 105. Price 16 cts. 

(11> Advice to the Teens : or practical help towards the 
fonnatiou of one's own character. 9y Isaac Taylor. ISmo, pp. 140. PriM 
19 cents. 

(12) FUial Dutg recommended and enforced, by a variety 

of instructive and amusinii; narratives of children who have been remaricabM 
fbr affection to their parents, also, an account of some atrikinx instances of 
children who Imve been Kuilty of cruel and unnatural conduct to their pa- 
rents. Bevised by the emtors. With fhmtispieoe. lKmo.pp.ll9.Prioel8cU. 

(13) Bridal Greetings: a Marriage Gift, in which the 
mutual duties of husband and wife are fkmiliarly illustrated and eDforosd. 
liy R«v. Daniel Wise. With vijpiette. 32mo, pp. 160. Price M eta. 



M. W. DODD'S PUBLICATIONS. 

168. IS lOKB T0LUHE8. PBIGE FOB THE KHTB $4,05. 



9'< 



, A Wheat-Sheaf gBLthered from Our Own Field. By 

C. Woodworth, and f. f Arthur. With illustrations. Umo^ cloth, pp. 
288. Price 60 cts. 

(2) The Toung Lodges Guide to the harmonious devel* 

opment of Christian character. Ky Harvey Newcomb. Bevised. With an 
address on female education. With fh)ntispieoe. 12mo, doth. pp. SSO. (sMsrf) 
4Qfiw. Price 86 eta. 

f'3 1 Select Poetry for Children and Youth : with an 
ntfoductlon by Tiyon Edwards, D J>. With alterations and addittonab Itmd^ 
doth. pp. 285. Price 68 cts. 

[4] The Finland Familg : or Fancies taken for Facta. 

A IMe of the Past Ibr the Present. Bv Mn. Susan FQ>ton ComwaU. With 
iUu»trations. ]6mo, cloth, pp. 292. Price 58 cts. 

[5] Kind Words for the Kitchen^ or Illustrations of 
humble life. ^ Mrs. Copley* IBmo, doth, pp. 26S. Price 36 cts. 

[6 J Unde Barnabg : or recollections of his character and 

opinions. 18mo, doth, pp. S16. Price 86 ots. 

[7] The Toung Artist : or the Dream of Italy. By T. 

8. Arthur. With fiontiapiece. 18mo, cloth, pp. 108. Price 28 cts. 

[8] Frank Farreei ; or the Life of an Orphan Boy. 

Byi>arid M. Stone. With firontispieoe. ISmo. cloth, pp. 148. Price 30 ots. 

[9] The Light o/* the Week ; or the Temporal advantages 

of the Sabbath and Worfcinir Men's Essays on the SabbMh ; considered in ra. 
latioiMto the working classes. By John Younger. With a Sketch of the 
author's Ufe. 2taio, doth, pp. 96, «V. Prtca 20 cts. 



SAl^OBJ) & SWOBD'S PUBLIOATIONSL 



IK EIGHT TOLITMES. 



PBICB FOB THE EIGHT $2,25. 

(1) Always Happtf ! or Anecdotes of Felix and hit 

Sister Serena. Written for herofafldreu, by a Mother. Illustrated* .t4mo 
doth, pp. 171. Price 30 cts. 

[21 Cousin Bertha's Stories. By Mrs. Mary M. 
M'Doaaid. With lUiirtntioiii* SinOb ckith.pp.168. PrioaMali. 
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1.4] Cecil and his Doq\ Cecil, the Orphan ; or the 
..Bwnrdof Virtue: »tfUe for the xouiig. lu two volumes. Ulu^itratcd* 24mo, 
cloth, pp 150. 140»290. Price 60 cts. 

(5) The Vast Army: an Allegory- By the Rev. Edward 

Monfo- Illustrated. Mmo, cloth, pp. lis 'Price 30 cents. 

[6] The Frofffess of a Fainter. From the Flemish of 

Bendrick Conscience. Illustrated- ISmo, pp. 104- Price 25 cts. 

[7] What a Mother can Endure, Illustrated. 24mo, pp. 

65. Price 25 cts. 

[8] Little Elsie : to which is added, Little Jemmv, the 
Chuan<>y-Bweeper. BelnR entertaining Stories for Youth. Illustrated. 24mo, 
cloib, pp.81. Price 25 cto. 



C. S. FEANCIS & GO'S PUBLICATIOXS. 



[2] Arbell: a Tale for young people. By Jane Winnard 

Hooper. With iUuKtrations. by James Goodwin. 16cno. pp. 370- t'rice 58 cts. 



170. T. IK rrvB tolumes. price pob the itve ?3,95. 
[1.2.3] Arabian Nights, One Thousand and One Niglits ; 

or the Arabian Xiffhts' Entertainments: trannlatod bv th<^ Rev. Kdward 
Porster. With an explanatory and historical introduction, by G. M Mussoy. 
carefully revised and corrected, with some additions, aniendmentii, and illu.«i- 
trative notes- fK)m the work of E. W. Lane. Illustrated wiih twenty larpe 
engravimcs, trom dcsii^is by Demorainc, and nuinerou» smaller wood-cuts. In 
three volumes. 12m6, pp. 3 12, 40 ^ 424—1 170. t'rice ^2,23 cts. 

[4.5] Grimm's Household Stories. German Popular 

Tales and Honw^hold Stories, collected by the Brothers Grimm. Newly 
translated. With numerous illustrations, by Edward U. Wehmert. In two 
▼olumes. 12mo, pp. 456, 430=8^. Price $1,70 cts. 

171. II. IN BIX TOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SIX $3,35. 

[I] The Mother's Book, By L. Maria Child. With 
corrections and additions by the author. 12mo, cloth, pp. 10, 175^185. I'rice 
4S cenU. 

r2 

looper. Wituumfitracions. Dy James (iood win. l6mo. pp. 

[3] Stories hy a Mother. With illustrations. 18mo, pp. 

160, 177«837. Price 58 cts. 

[4] The Every Day Book, containing hiographical Rketch<?s, 

personal adventurer, incidrnt-s of travel, skctt-hi's in natural history, useful 
uifomiation In science, po<>ti'*aI selections, and also subJcctM fitted to int«*re8t 
and enrich the mind. Illustrated oyflfty engravings. lOnio, pp 334w Price 
68 cents. 

[5J The Winter Evening Book: emhracing personal 

narrative, incidents of travel, popular information on science, poetical selcc^ 
tlona, and other subjects lo interest and iuinrove the mind. £ml)ellished 
vith Qumerous engravings. 16mo, pp. 824. nice 58 cents. 

[61 The Young Man's Evening Book: embracing sketches 

and anecdotes in natural history, incidcntH of travel, biographical sketches, 
poetical Elections, and other subjects suited to interpf^t and in^^tiuct the 
' mind. Illustrated by fifty engravings. 16mo, pp. S24. Price 58 cts. 

172. in. nr seven volumes, price for the seven $3,40. 
(\) The Summer-day Book : containing Sketches in uatu- 

tural history; personal adventurcH : scenes of popula- travel ; information o i 
popular science ; and other subjects suited to interest and Improve the mind. 
Illustrated by flity engravings. 16mo, pp.324. I'ricc58cts. 

i2^ Evenings at Home ; or the juvenile budget opened. — 
y Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbanld. New'lv revised and corrected bv Goal 
Hartley M.A. Illustrated with fine engravings. 16mo,pp.446 Price'rOcts. 

(3) Hints for Happy hours : or amuseraMiis for all ages. 
18mo, cloth, pp. S09. Price 46 cts. v* 

(4) Happy hours; or the home story-book. By Mary 

Cherwell. With illustrations from designs, t^ Gilbert. 24mo, pp.202. Price 
88 coita. 

(5) Familiar Tales : twenty-nine familiar tales, for little 
Children. In easy syllables. IVith new Engravings. 24mo, pp. 100. Price 
88 cents. 

(6) Midsummer Tales, By Madana Lafaye. With cuts. 

t4oio, pp. 209. price 80 cts. 

(7) The Farenfs Assistant, or stories for children. In one 
Tolume. By Maria Edgeworth. With illustrations. 24mo, pp. 576. Price 
70 cents. 

178. rV. IN NINE TOLUMES. PRICE TOR THE NINE 83,38. 

(I) Edgeworth's Harry and Lucy, With an address to 
mothers ; the stories of Little Dog Trusty, the Orangeman, and the Cherry 
Orchard. Complete in one volume. With illustrations. l8mo, pp. 264.— 
Price 88 cents. ^ 

(2 to 5) Harry and Lucy, Concluded, Being the last part 
of early lessons. By Maria Sdgewortb. In four volumes. 18mo. po. 219. 207. 
832,2^6«884. Prioe|l,50. 

(6-7) Edgeworth' s Rosamond, In two volumes. With il- 
lustrations. ISmo, pp. 222, 297«619. Price 75 els. 
(8-9) Frank: a sequel to Frank in early lessons. By 

Maria Edgeworth. In two volumes. l8mo, pp. 213, 269=^502. Price 75 cts. 
174. v. IN SEVEN VOLITMES. PRICE FOR THE SEVEN $3.35. 

(1) Hqfland's Moral Tales for the young. Including the 

BarbMloes ^rl : the good Grandmother ; and Ellen the Teacher. By Barban 
Hoflaod. With iUostrations. 24mo. pp. 170, 150, 157»483. I'rico 58 cts. 



Revib 



(2) Ilq/lrmd's Domestic Tales, Being the histories of the 
olflcers. merchants, and cU-nrymanV widows, snd their young families. With 
iilusiraiionH. ihuo pp. iw, )7S. U3as345. Price* 58 cts. 

(3 ) IlnJUmd's Farewell Tales, With Engravings. 24mo, 

pp. 255. I'riio 2S cts. 

[4] Mary Hoivitfs Story-book : With portraits and illus- 
trations. 24mo. pp. ICO, 100=.'J2U. Price 58 cts. 

(5) American Gir/s' Book: or occupation for play hours. 

By Mi&H Leslie. With illustrati<uis. £4mo, pp. 383. Price 58 cts. 

Elements of Morality ; for the use of young persons. 
»vihed. From tlie German of C. I. 'I^alzmann. With fh)ntispi6ce. ISmo, 
pp 2.H. Price 88 cts. 

(7) Taha worth Telling ; or a Traveller's adventures by 

sea and land, told to his younir listeners, Frederic and Lucy. Illustrated wxtii 
one bundled and tliii ty tiirec engravings. 18mo, pp> 2tS4. Price 88 cts. 

175. VI. IN TEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TEN $^50. 

Mrs, Hojland's Tales and Stories, In ten volumes. — 
24mo, average ihO pp. each=1800. With illustrations, as follows : 

(I) The Offitx'r'K Widow, and hcryonnjr family. (2) The ClerpTman's Widow 
and iuT youjTK fnmily. (:J) The merchant's Widow and her family. (4) The 
Hi^tors. a domestic tale. (.•>) Tlie lilind Farmer and bin Children. (6) Ellen, 
tlie Teacher, tali> lor youlh. (7) Tlie alfi-ctionate Brnthers, a tale. (8) The 
daughter of a {rcniuM, atalo for youth. (0) The Karbadoes Girl, atale foryoung 
people. (lU) The good ijrramkiiotlier and her olTspring, atale. 

176. VII. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE EIGHT $2,00. 

Andersen and Child's Tales and Stories. In eight vol- 
umes. 21mo. averas?e pp. 180-1 tK), with illustrations, as follows : 
{\ to T^) Ander/ten, a Christmas greeting: thirteen new 

stories, Fr«>in the I>aniHii of Hans Christian Andersen. (2) A picture book 
without pictures: and other stories. Translated by Mary Howitt. WMtha 
memoir of theautlior. (.3) A Danish Story Book. (4) Little £llie» and other 
tales. (5) The naly duck, and oi her tales. 

[6 to 8.] Mrs Child's Flowers for Children, In three vol- 
umes, viz : I. For children eitrht or nine years old . I f . For children fh>m fbur 
to six years old. HI. For children of eleven and twelve years of age. 

177. VIII. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE EIGHT 4^2.00. 

Howitt Sf Hall's Tales and Stories, In eight volumes. 

24mo, average pp. 180=1410. With illustrations, as follows :— 

rl to 4.] Mary Hewitt's Fireside Tales. [2] The Christmas 

Tree : a lK>ok of storit s. (.3) The Turtle Dove, and other Stories, (4) The 
Favorite Scholar, and other talcs, 

[5 to 8.] Mrs, S> C. Hall. Turns of Fortune, and oMier 

Tales. (6) The Private Purse, and other tales. (7) The Merchant's Daugliter, 
and other tales. (») The Whisperer. 

178. IX. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOE THE EIGHT $2.00. 

Oilman, Lamh, Trimmer, etc. In eight volumes. 24mo, 
average pp. 180«14t0. With illustrations, as follows :— 

(1 to 2 ) GUman. The Little Wreath of Stories and Poems for children. (9 
btories and I'oems for children. 

(») Lamb, Mrs. Leicest'-r's SchooL The Histories of several younff ladiei 
related by tliemseivcs. By Cliarles and Mary Lamb. 

(4) Trimmer' The Robins: or Domestic Life among the Birds. WitfaaiKO- 
dotes of other animals. By Mra. Trimmer. 

(."i to 8.) Miscellaneous. [5] How to Win Love : or lUioda's Lesson. A aterj 
ft>r the Toun^. fOJ Holiday Stories. Containing. Harry Norman, Helen and 
Georire . The Little Blue Fliyr ; Poor Old Pejrjry ; Georjriana. or the ExcuraiDn. 

"^ - • - •• • "• ' 'Swiss Tale. By 

f Rosa and AffMS. 



[7j Claiidine ; or. Humility the Basis of all the Virtues. A Swiss Tale. By 
a Mother. [8j Eight and Wrong, exhibited in the histoiy 6f F 



By a Mother. 



CEOSBT & NICHOLS' PUBLICATIONS. 



179. I. IN rrvE volumes, price for the five $3.25. 

(1) The Flaymate, A Pleasant Companion for Spare 

Hoiu^. Witli many illustrations. 12mo, pp, 70, 68, 7i, Od, 63=339- Price SI.«l 

(2) The Fireside Friend, or Female Student : heing ad- 
viee to younjr ladie« on the important subject of Education. With an appea* 
dix on moral and reliKious education, from the Frenchof Madame deSaiissupe. 
By Mrs. I'hclps. l:!uio, pp. 377, cnc. 7»A. Price^lOcts. 

[3] The Fireside, or Aiiits on Home Education. By Rev. 

A. B" Muzzey. With Froutispicc*. 2lmo, gilt, pp. 15, 320^=335. Price S5 da- 

[4] Lectures to Young Women, Bj William G. Elliot, 

Jun. 16mo, pp. 196. Price u's cts. 

(5) Lectures to Young Men, Bj "William Or, Elliot, Jun. 

16mo.. pp. 190.- Price CS cts. 

180. n. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE EIGHT $3.25. 

[1] Sketches of Married Life. Bj Mrs. Pollen. IGmo, 

pp 291. I*rice66cts. 

[2] Sketches from Lifei for the Toung. 16mo, pp. 222- 

Price40cts. 

(3) People of Bleahum, The Sickness and Health 



of the People of lUeabum. Ee-printed fhim ** Household Worda.* 
up. 148. Prioo 38 cts. 
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[4] Tales of the Caravamtari/ : or, Companion Stories to 
Bardouo. Translate! from the Froiioli by of SarroEiu, by L. Willard. With 
ilbwtrations. 16mo, pp 247. rrifetiUt-ls. 

(5) Bardouc, or the Groatherd of IVrount Taurus. A 
Peniaii Tale. Translatod from the French. With frontispiece. 2-4mo, pp. 
213. Price 3:icts. 

[6] The Deafitudes and Pleasant Snndat/s : or Moral Tales 

for Toung People. By Mrs. B. SfUgwiek. 2*mo. pp. 220. Price S3 cts. 

(7] Tiie Child's Matins and Vespers. By a Mother. 24mo, 

pp.159. Price 33 cti. 

(5) Lesions without Books : Moral Tales for Young 

People. By Mrs. £. Sedxwick. 2^lmo. pp. 216. Trice :>3 rents. 
181. III. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE TOR THE EfOTH $2,75. 

(1) The Wind' spirit and the Rain Goddess, Trans- 
lated from the Gorman of M. Schlinpert. By Pinuer Matilcl. With wood- 
cuts designed by C. Scguin. ISuio. pp. 137. Price iS cts*. 

(2) Echoes of Infant Voices, Tor the bereaved and 

sorrowinK- 16mo, pp. IM. Price Ss eta. 

(3) Treasures in Song and Storrf, From Aunt Mary's 

Portfolio. With illustrations. IGiuo, pp. 22k Price 60 ets. ^ 

(4) Cousin Hatty s Ili/mns and Twiliglit Stories. With 

illustrations. 21nio, pp. 116. Price 33 cts. 

^5) Stories and Leffends* Unclo Sam's Library for 

the Bovs and GirU, in his U. 8. A. Witli illustrations. 24mo, pp. 48, 48« 
96. PrieeSOcto 

(6) All for the Best) or, The Old Peppermint Man. 

A Moral Tale. By T. S. Arthur. With illustrations. 24mo, pp. ISO. Price 
' 80 cents. 

(7) Hymns^ Songs^ and i^wZ^/^**, for Toung People. By 
Eliza Lee Pollen. &e vised and enlarged. With illu;»tratiuus. 2imo, pp.99. 
Price a cU. 

(8) The Stars and the Earth ; or Thoughts upon Space, 

Thue ftnd Eternity. 2lmo, pp. 8b. Price 20 cts 
182. IV. IK TWELVE VOLUMES. PRICE FOB THE TWELVE $2,40 

(I) Th^ Young Peoples* Library. In twelve volupies. 
With illustrations. 24mo, averaging 2G0 pajics each, as folloi^s :— 

il) The lUustratHl Alphabet «»f AnimaU. (2) The lllustraU-d Alphabet of 
Hrds. (S) The IJoa Con.strictor. ana other Stories. (+) (.rotuvie and his Dog, 
and other Stories. (3) Annie and the Elves, and other Stories. (U) Edwin 
the Young Rabbit FHueicr. and other Storiei. (7) Just in Titno, and other 
Stories. (8) U^mo Tremaine. or the Blackberries, and other Stories. (9) 
Johnny and Miurgie, and other Slorie-H. (Id) Stories and Legends. (11) 
Cliristoias Eve, and other btories. (12) The Princess Uuca» ftud other 
Btories. 



•PHILLIP, SAMPSON & GO'S PUBLICATIONS. 



183. I. IN FOURTEEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE FOURTEEN $4,20 

The RoUo Books, in fourteen volumes. AVith illustra- 
tions : averaging pp. 180 cach=2o0<). as follows : 

(I) Rollo Learning to Talk. (2) Leaning to Read. (3) At Work- (4) At 
Play. (5) At School. (6) Vacation (7) CxpcrinientH. (s) Museum- (0) 
Travels. (10) Corn-spondenoe. (II) Pi ilosophy.— Water. (12} Philosophy'. 
—Air. (13) PhUosophy.-Firc. (14) Pliilosophy.-Sky. 

184. 11. IN FOUR VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE FOUIl $2,00. 

r (I) The Ice Kinq, and the Sweet South Wind. By 

Mrs. Caroline H. Butler. With illuntrations. pp.176. Price 60 cts. 

(2] Christmas Roses, and New Vears Gift, a present for 
the young. Witii illustrations. lUino, cloth, pp. 180. l*rice 50 cts. 
[3] T he Facourite Story Book \ or plea-ning sketches for 
vouch.* Edited by Clara Arnold. With illustrations. lOuio, cloth, pp. 14Jb— 
Price 50 cts. 

(4) The Juvenile Keepsake ; a Gift Book for young people. 
Edited by Clara Arnold. With illustrations, luoio, clotfi, pp. 141. Price 
50 cents. 

185. III. IN SIX VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SIX SI. 80. 

Uncle Frank's Bot/s and (hrhi* Library, In six volumes. 

21mo. average 156, pp eaJi— 936, with thitod illustration*, as follows: 
(1) The pedlar's boy; or, 1*11 be soiu«'>M>dy. (2; The Diviii;? Bell ; or. pearls to 
be sought for. (3) Thp poor o-pan i^nmler, and other stories. (4) OurMie : her 
motto and its mieM, With other talivs. (.'i) .Mik<- Mnrblc: Uis crotchets and od- 
dities. (6) The wonderful letter hw^ of Kit Curious. 

180. IV. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE EIGHT $2,75. 

[1] The little messenger birds, or the chimes of the silver 

bells. By Mrs, Caroline H. Uutlor. With illustrations. ISmo. cloth, pp. 171. 
Price 60 cts, 

[2] Aunt Mar if s stones for children. Illustrated. 24mo, 

pp.143. Price 80 cts. 

(3) Frank and Fanny; a rural story. By Mrs. Clara 

Horeton. With miraerous engravings. 2imo, pp. ICO. Price 30 cts. 

(4) The Gift stnry-book : or short tales written for chil" 

dren By Dame Trudovc and her friends. Illustratci. 24aio, pp. 15 ft. Pric® 
80 cents. 

[51 Country Scenes and characters, or life in the village, 
w ub ownerous Ebgravingi, 2Aino, ppu IM. Pries SO cts. 



(6) The Good ChihVs Fairy Gift. With numeroua illm- 

trations. 24ino, pp. 96. Price 26 cts. 

I 7 I Advice to Younq Men on their duties and conduct ia 

life. By T. 8. Arthur. 243io, pp. 178. Price 40 eta. 

[8 I Advice to Toung Ladies on their duties and conduct 

in life. By T. S. Arthur. 2tmo.pp.201. Price 40 cti. 



187. 



188. 



TV. D. TICKNOR & GO'S PUBLICATIONS. 



I. IN SETEN T0LUME8 PRICE 70B THE BETEN |3,80. 

f I) English Tales and Sketches. By Mrs. Newton Got- 
land. IGiiio, pp. 318. Price 75 cts. 

[2] Lydia: a Woman*9 book. By Mrs. Newton CosUtnd. 

^emo, pp. 2^7. Price 58 cts, 

[3] A Wonder Bjok for girls and boys. By Nathaniel 

Ha^vthnrn'*. With engravings, by Baker fh>m designs by Billings, lamo, 
pp.256. Price 5a cts, 

(4) Tufiglewood Tales, for girls and bovs ; being a second 

wnider-book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With flno illustrations. XBmo, 
pp. i:jfl. Price 70 cts. 

[ »"| Notes from Life, in seven E.ssays. Money. HumilitTy 

and Independence. Wi«dom. Choice in marriage, children. The life potduB. 
The ways oi the rich and great. By Henry Taylor, lamo, pp. 6, 197«fOS. 
I'rice 48 cts. 

(6 1 Florence, tlie p.irish orphan, and a sketch of the viU 

]age ill the but century. By Bliza Buckminster Lee. ISmo, pp. 176. PtiM 
88 cents. 

[1] Lfihor and Love. A tale of English life. 16mo, pp, 

132. I'rice 38 cts. 

IT. IN NINE TOLUMES. PRICE FOB THE NINE $3,25. 

[1] Advcnfurrs in Fairy Laful, By Richard Henry 
Btoddard. With engravings fh>m designs, by Oertel, 16mo, pp. 244^ Pri«« 
67 ct^nts. 

[2) Recollections of^ny Cluldhood, and other stories. By 

Grace Greenwood. With engravings from designs, by BilliDgs, 18mo, pp. 8^ 
144. Price 8« cts. 

[3J Ihe Slory nfnn Apple. 

ISiuo, pp. 134w Price 38 eta. 

[\] Memoirs of a London Doll, written by herself. Edited 
by M rs. Fa=rsUr. With engravings, by Baker, fttnn designs bgr Billings. ISaOb 
pp.152. Price 38 cts. 

1 ')! The Doll and her Friends ; or memoirs of the lady 

Seiaphina. With four illtistratioai by Hablot K. Browne. Bngraved 1^ 
Baker and Smith. 18ino, pp. 120. Price 8S eta. 

(Gj Tales from Catland, for little kittens* By an old 

Tabbv. with engravings fh>m designs, by Billings. ISmo, pp. 114. Plrioe 
8iJ cents. 

[7] The Little Child's Friend. With illustrations. 24flno, 

pp. 120. Price 29 cte. 

[8] Angel Voices ; or words of counsel for overcoming the 
the world. A ftor the mode of ' ' Richter's Best Hours.** Revised and enSimd. 
2tmo. pp. 117. Price 2^ cts. 

[9 1 Thoughts on the Education of Girls. By Mrs. Aimft 

C.LowelL 24mo,pp.72. PrioQ20cts, 



Illustrated by John Gilbert. 



JAMES MUNROE & GO'S PUBLICATIONS. 

189. I. IN SEVEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SEVEN $2,80. 

rl] Lectures to Young Men on their moral dangers and 

autics. By Abiel Abbot Livermore. 16mo, pp. 160. Price 85 cts. 

[2] The Island of Life : an allegory. By a clergyman. — 

With illustrations. 16mo, pp. 90. Price 30 cts. 

(3) Fresh Flowers for Children. By a Mother. . With 
rncravintrs fh>m designs by Billings. With additions. I6010, pp. 174— 
P.ice 31) ets. 

(4) T,ie House on the Rock. With Frontispiece. 24mo, 

pp. 157. Price 30 eta. 

[51 Lucy^s Half Crown. How she earned it, and how 

she spent it With some hints on the art of making people happy withooft 
money. A tale ici two parta. Ry Catherine M. A. Couper. t4mo^ pp. 148.— 

Prici 29 cts. 

(6) The Backslider X a Tale for the Young. 24mo, pp. 

144. Price 2J Cts. 

[7] Scenes from Real Life, or Qleams of Truth. By Joseph 

Tuckerman. 2^mo, pp. 112. Price 29 cts. 

n. IN TEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TEN $2,15, 

[1] The Ohteys', or Impulse and Principle. By Anne W. 

Abbot. 24mo, pp. 146. Trice 29 cts. 

(21 A Bright Shell* Whisperings from Life's Shore : a 
Br'^SUUmr Children. BjB. ^L. SimobPp.1iOL MeeiSeta. 
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[8] Aunt Mary's New Stories, for Young People. Edited 

by Hra. S J. Hale. With fh>ntfiipiec«. 2«mo, pp. 125- Prire 29 cts. 

[4 to 10] Miss Fianche's Tales and Stories, In "seven 

books. 24mo. avenge pi«eB 8O«90O. Price tor the seven $14J0, aa foUowa . — 

(l).The Cifl«cl with th6 SHver Linine. 11) A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. {%) 

Onlv. ^4) Old JollifflV; Not a Gobfin Sf ^ - ~^.. 

avakened by « The Chimes.** ^6) The 8e 
■ame spirit by the name spirit, fe] ~ 
Desert. 



Itoi y. My the spirit of a I-itlle Bell, 
SeqneltoOldJoI 



The Uream Chintx' 



fTe ; Written in the 
[7] The »tar in the 



GOULD & LINCOLN'S PUBLICATIONS. 

190. rs riTE tolumbs. pbice toe the nn $2,85. 

[D Fraverhsfor the People; or lUustrationfl of Practical 
Godllnesit drawn fh)m the book of Wisdom. By D« L. Msxoon. 12mo. pp. 
272. Price 66 cts. 

(2) The Excellent Woman, a« described in tbe Book of 

Proverbs. With an introduction by William D. Sprafme. B.D. Embellished 
with numerous illustrations engraved by Baker. 12mo, pp. 240. Price 76 cts. 

(3) Pleasant Pages for Toung People ; or Book of Home 
Education and Entertainment. By 6. Prout Newoombe. With numerous 
illustrations. ISmo, pp. 426. Price 68 cts. 

;4] Clinton ; a Book for Boys. Bj William Simonda. — 

MTith Illustrations. 16mo. pp. 275. 60 cts. 

(5) How to Be a Lady ; a book for girls, containing use- 
ful hints on the formation of chancter. By Harvey Newoombe. 24mo. pp. 
210. Price 56 cts, # .^ .*'*' 



Wll 



DANIEL APPLETON & Co.'s PUBLICATIONS. 

191. JSZ.ti' Hearts and Homes. (Sro, American.) — ^Hearts and 

Homes ; or Social Distinctions, a Stoiy. By Mrs. Ellis. 8vo, pp. 348, 366^714. 
Price $1,10. 

192. I. IN SIX TOLUMEB. PRICE FOB THE SIX (3,55. 

(1) The Vicar of Wokefleld, a Tale ; by Oliver Goldsmith, 

H-B. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. With an account of the 
author's life aiid writings, by J. Aikin, M.D. With illustrations. 
284. Price 66 cts. 



12mo, pp. 



[2) Woman's Friendship ; a story of Domestic Life. By 
. .... __ — Price 66 eta. 

By Grace Aguilar. 



[8) Home Scenes and Heart Studies. 

12mo, pp. 809. Prioe 66 cts. 

[4) The Hearth-Stone: Thoughts upon Home Life in Our 

Cities, By Samuel Osgood. 12mo. pp. 280. Price 76.cts. 

[6] Light and Shade ; or the Young Artist ; a tale by 

Anna Harriet Drury. l2mo, pp. 267. Price 66 cts. 

[6] 27ie Use of Sunshine. By S. M. 12mo, pp. 348 

Price66cta. *^^ 

193. II. IN SIX TOLTTMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $8.34. 

[1.2] The Lnfiy and the Lowly ; or Good, in all and none 

all good, by M. J. Mcintosh. In two volumes. 12tno, pp. 209, 823:»622.— 
Price 91 ,10. 

[3] Tico Lives ; or, To seem and to Be. By Maria J. 

'Mcintosh. Illustrated. 12mo,pp.262. Price 66 cU. 

[4] Aunt Kitty's Tales. By Maria J. Mcintosh. Eevised, 
with Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 286. Price 66 ei%. 

[5] Edgar Clifton, or Eight and Wrong. A Story of 

bchool Life ; by G. Adami. With illustrations. 12mo, pp. 366. Prioe 66 cts. 

[6] Louis' School Days. A Story for School-Boys. By 

E.J.Mv* With illustratious. 12mo,pp 826. Prioe 56 cts. 

194. m. IN SEVEN VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SEVEN $4.10. 

(\) A Week's Delight : or, Games and Stories for the Par- 
lor and Fireside. With Frontispiece. 12mo,pp.294. Price 76 cts. 

(2) Holiday House'.—lL Series of Tales, by Catherine 

fiindair, with iUustntioos. 12mo, pp 318. Prioe 66 eta. 

(3) Susan Pindar's Story Book 

Fairies ; or Christmas at Aunt Ekiea. Midsummer Day; ; or tlBe Holidays 
Wo«idie)gh. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 16mo, pp. 205, 28»— ^8. 
Price 80 cents. 

(4) AlVs Not Gold that Glitters : or the Toung Califor- 
nian. By Alice B. NeaL (Cousin Alice). With illustrations. 16mo. pp. 214. 
Price 66 cts. 

(5) Patient Waiting No Loss: or the Two Christmas 
Days. Uy Alice B. Neal, With illustrations. 16mo, pp. 182. Price 48 cts. 

(0) Contentment Better than Wealth. By Alice B. Neal. 

With illustrations. 16mo,pp.l88. Price 48 cU. 

(7; ''No such Word as Fail;" or the Childiens* Jour- 
ney. By Alice B. NeaL With illustrations. 16mo, pp. 177. Price 48 eta. 

195. IV. IN NINE VOLUMES. FBICS FOB THE NINE {2.80. 

(1) Winter Evening Recreations: a Collection of Tales 
for Toutlb Ulustratod with wood eogravinfi. SIcbq, pp. 160. Price 88 cti. 



:: comprising Fireside 
mmer Day; ; or the Holidays at 



(2) The Child's Cheerful Companion : a Book for Touti^ 

l'ri2e*88 ^ti""*™*®** ^**^ tweuty-three designs by Darloy. 24mo, pp.175. 

(3) Good in Everything. A Story. By Mrs. Barwell 
With illustrations on wood, 24mo, pp. 102. Price 39 cts. 

(4) Clarets Amusements, By Mrs. Anne Bache. With 
illustrations. 24mo, pp. 186. Price 88 cts. 

(5) Aunt Fanny's Story Book for Little Boys and Girls 

With illustrations. 24mo. pp. 189. Price 30 cts. 

[6] Litle Frank and other Tales, chiefly in words of 
one syllable. With illustrations. 24mo, square, pp. 64. Price 10 cte. 
[7] Lazy Lawrence; or Industry and Idleness Con- 
fraiited. By Maria Edjreworth. With Ulustrations firom origUial desitm. 
24mo, square, pp. 63. Price 19 eta. * ^*°^ 

[8J Waste not, want not ; or two Strings to your bow 
By Maria Edgeworth. With illustrations from ori^nal devunia. 9.mL 
square, pp. 62. Price 19 cto. ' ™^ 

[9] Watt's Divine and Moral Songs for the use of 

Children. By Isaac Watts D- D- With twenty four illustrations bvC W 
Cope. 24mo, square, pp. 123. Price 40 cti. "/ v- w . 

196. V. IN SEVEN VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SEVEN $2,00 

(1) Tillage and other Tales. By Hannah More. Com. 

prisiuff : TheShepheM of Salisbury Pialn. Mr. Fantone, The Two 8hoeniska» 
Giles the I'oaoher, The Servant turned Soldier, The General Gaol DdlwJ 

SSlF*^* ^y?^^***^.^™*"^ J^*<^y **>® Po^''^ A" fw the Bent. Tom Ww£ 
Pilf^nis, Vall<^ of Tears, The Strait Gate and the Bitjad War. MmaTD? 
180,180=860. Price 33 eta. ^ ■«iw.«fc 

(2) Foster's Morals : Miscellaneous Essays on Christian 

Morals ; Experimental and Practical Originaljy delivered as Lectures in tht 
Broadmead Chapel. Bristol, Engbmd. By John Foster. 2lmo. pp. vS. 
Price 88 cto. »^ rr «* 

(3) Story of a Genius ; or Cola Monti. 24mo, dd. 180. 

Price 26 cts. ' *^*^ 

(4) The Twin Sisters, a Tale for Youth. 

Bandham. 24mo,pp.'l76. Price 25 cts. 

(5) Chances and Changes; or Life as it is. 
in the histoiy of a Straw Hat. By Charles Burdctt, A.M. 

• Price 2.5 cts. 

(0) Never Too Late. By Charles Burdett. 
180. Price 25 cta. 

(7) The Clockmaker's Village. Translated from the Ge^ 
man of Zschokke. 24mo, pp 180. Prioe 26 cta. 



By Mrs. 

Tlhistreted 
2kno, pp. 158. 

24mo, pp. 



197. 



HABPEE & BEOTHERS' PUBLICATIONS. 

I. IN FOUE VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE FOUB $2.40. 

(1) Teast: a Problem. By the Eev. Charles Kingsley, 
A M. Beprinted. with corrections and additimifl, fhon Fmser"! llMuinB. 
12mo, pp. 292. Trice 60 ots. 

(2) Qnirtesu and Manners: The Principles of Courtesy. 
With Hinta and Obs«*rvations on Manners and Hsbita. By Georse Wmtni 
Harvey. 12mo, pp.800. Price 60 cents. j>/ worse «uun» 

(3) The Pilgrim's Progress, with a Life of John Bunyan. 

ByBobert Soutfiey, Beq. LL.p. Poet Laureate. Ac . Ac Ulustiated wilh 

i.y^^*iZ ^Sl'!!f» ***** f^ipa by Chapman, Harvqr, and others. Itmob 
pp. JMcf. rrice 00 cta. 

(4) Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. Containing 

1 A Christmw CaroL 2. The Chimes. 8. The Cricket on the Hearth 4 
The ^tle of Life. 5. Haunted Msn. limo, pp. 90, 9^ 07. «>. 107-«fc 
x^noe 60 cta. 



THE FIVE 

A Tale. 



$2,20 
By Maiy 



198. n. IN FIVE VOLUMES. PBICE FOE 

(1) The Heir of Wast^Wayland. 
Howitt. 12mo, pp. 282. Price 40 cts. 

(2) Mary Orover, or the Trusting Wife ; a DoineBtic 
Temperance TSsle. By Charles Burdett. 12mo, pp. i«5. Prioe 32 cts. 

(3) The Parent's Assistant; or Stories for Children, by 
Maria Edgewortb. Complete in one volume. 12mo, pp. 455. Price ?0 cti. 
(4 5) Harry and Lucy: with other Tales. By Maria 
P^^rth. In two Tolnmes. With illustrattona. 18mo,pp. 3W,387«7Ni 

199. III. IN SIX VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $2,85. 

(I) Warren's Duties of Attorneys, &e. The Moral, 
Sodal. and Profcssiocal Duties of Attorneys and jSUicitoa. By Bsaad 
Warren, Esq., F.ILS, 18mo,pp.802. Prioe 60 cts. 

{2) Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed. By tha 
author of the JaU Chaplain. l6mo, pp.877. Trifie 85 etoT 
(3) Myrtis, with other Etchings and Sketchings. By 
Mrs. L. a. Sigoumey, With fhmtispieoe. 16mo, pp, 292. Price 60 cts. 
[4] T'he Mother at Home; or the Principles of Maternal 

Duty IJMnlliarly illustrated. By John S. C. Abbott. \ ery greatly imnrond 
and enlarged. Mr ith numerous eugravings. 16mo, pp. 803. I'rioe 47 cts^ 

(5) The Child at Home; or the Principles of Filial 
Duty fkmiliar^^Ulttstrated. By John 8. C. Abbott. Very fxtUAj imptowd 
and enlarged. With nuoMrouii engrtviQipk Iflmo. pp. SIB. m»47oti. 
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f6] The Jilagic of Kindness; or the Wondrous Story 

of the good Huan. By the brothers Mayhew. Illustrated by George Cruik- 
■haak and Kenny MeMlows. Ittmo, pp- M»* ^oe 86 etc. 

200. IT. IV SETEK T0LUMX8. PBICB FOA THE BETEST $2,80. 

AbhoWs Franconian Stories- In seven Tolumes, with 

illustrations. 16nio, avenging pp. about 200 i— 1400. 

(I) HaUeville. (2) Wallaoe. (3) Uary Erskine. (4) Mary BelL (5) Bee- 
ohnnt- (6) Bodolphus. (7) Btivresant. 

201. T. Il!r FITB YOLUMES. PBICS FOB THE FITE (1.35. 

[11 Tales in Verse. 
Price 24 ots. 

[2] Tales in Prose for the Young. 

84IDO, pp. 188. Price Mcta. 

[}i'\ The Juvenile Companion and Fireside Beader. Con- 
sisting of historical and blograpnical anecdotes, and selections in poetiy. By 
the Rev. John L. Blake, D.D. ]llmo, pp. ift2. rrioeSOcts. 

[4] 'Hie Blind Girl and other Tales. Bj Emma C 

Bmbury. Mmo,pp. 222. Price 80 cts. 

The ClergymatCs Orphan^ or the Child of Providence, 
tale founded upon fisot. fiy a clergyman of New York. 84mo, pp. 200. 
Price 28 cts. 



Bj Mary Howitt. 24mo, pp. 172, 
By Mary Howitt. 



a 



Or. P. PUTNAM &, CO'S PUBLICATIONS. 

202. IK 8ETEK TOLrMES. PBICE FOB THE SEYEK |5,00 

[1] Redwood, A T^iit. By C. M. Sedgewick. 12mo, 

pp. 457. Price 81>00 

[21 Clarence^ or a Tale of our own Times. By C. M. 

Sedgewick. Bevised by the author. 12mo,pp.51S- Price |1,00 

[3J A New England Tale, and MisceUanies. By C. M. 

Sedgewick. 12mo. pp. 888. Price $1^ * 

[4] The Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By OUver Gold. 

smith, M.B. l2mo, pp. 15. 175— 190. Price 40 cts. 

[5] Mr. Rutherford's Children. Ellen Montgomery's 
iiookcai«e. niustialel 18mo,pp.865 Price 00 cts. 

[6] Carl Krinken: His Christmas Stocking. Illustrated. 

lemo, pp. 808. Price 60 cts. 

r7J Facts and Fancies for School Day Beading. By Miss 
(Sedgewick. With Olustratknit. 24mo, pp. 210. PrioeiOcta. 



CHAELES SCEIBNEE'S PUBLICATIONS. 

203. I. TS FOmft YOLUMSS. PBIOB FOB THE FOrB -$2,40. 

[I] Life Pictures and Heart Histories. By T. S. Arthur. 

16mo,pp. 850. Price 00 cts. 

£2] The Old Man's Bride. By T. S. Arthur. With 

Frontispiece. lOmo, pp. 857. Price 60 cts. 

£3 J Sparing to Spend: or the Loftons and Pinkertons. 

fiy T. 8. Arthur. With Frontisplace. 16mo,pp.S68. Price 00 eU. 

[4] Htme Lights and Shadows. By T. S. Arthur. Witii 

Frontispiece. 16mo,pp. 870. Price 60 ct9. 

204. II. IV SIX YOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $3.60. 

[I] Mercantile Morals; or Thoughts for Young Men 
entering Mercantile Life. By William Howard Van Doren. With Froutis- 
piece. l6mo» pp. 487. Price 70 ots. 

[2] Archibald Cameron; ot Heart Trials. 16mo, pp. 352. 
Price 60 cts. 

[3] Gems from Fable Land: a eollection of Fables 

UlnstntedbyKcts. ^y WiUiam (Hand Bourne. With lUustrations. ISmo, 
pp.888. Price 80 cts. • . 

[4] Q^eer Bonnets: or Truthfulness and Generosity. A 

book fbr girls. By Krs. L. 0. TuthilL With Frontispiece. 16mo» pp. 204. 
Price 00 cts. 

[5] Braggadoyia ; a book for Boys and Girls. By 
Mrs. L. C. TuthiU. With Frontispiece. 16mo,pp.2S7. PriceOOots. 

[6] Tip-Top; or a Noble Aim. A Book for Boys and 

Girla By Mrs. L. a 



206. 



TnthiU. WithFrontinilece.l6mo»pp.826. FrioeOOde. 
lU. IK SIX YOLUMES. PBICS FOB THE SIX $2,80. 

Little Si/verstring ; or Tales and Poems for the 



You 



f oung. By Wm. Gland Bourne. With iUustmttons. lOmo, pp. tO«. Price 
00 cts. 



s 



Golden-link: or Tales and Poems for the Young. By 

m. Gland Bourne, A.M. 16nio,pp 256. Price 50 cts. 
[31 A Grandmother's Recollections. By Elk Bodman. — 

With Ulustrations. 16mo,pp. 286. Price 00 cts. 

[4] Gulliver Joi 

of his marvellous advei 

BlbartPerca. ltaio.pp.272. Price 00 ctt. 



His Three Voyages ; being an account 
offismanrelloiu adventures inJCsilo^ Hydrogenia and Eiaiio. Bdited by 



(5) The Litfle Drummer ; or Filial Affection. A story 
of the Biissian Campaign. By Gustar Nievits. Translated fh>m the German 
by Mrs. H. B. Cunaut, With illwttrations. 16mo, pp. 2U0. Price 40 cU. 

[6] Perils of Greatness. Alexander MenzTkoff ; or the 

uerils of greatness. By Giuitar Nlevitz. Translated fh>m the German, by 



Mrs. U. E. Conaii 



w. By 

lit. Wi 



ith irontispiece. I6010, pp. 226. Price 40 cts. 



206. lY. 15 ELEYE5 YOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE ELEVEIT $4,40. 

Charlotte Elizabeth's Works. In eleven Tolumes. 18mO| 

pp average 860=8850. at follows. 

(11 Personal Recollections: by Charlotte Elisabeth. Continued to the close 
of her life. (2] Helen Fleetwood. (V JudHh's Lion. [41 Judea Gapta: 
J with fh)nti8plecc. {&J The Siege of D^rry, or sutTerings of the prote*>tantS{ 
a tale of the Revolution . (6] The Bockile, an Irish story. (7J Floral Biog« 
raphy ; or chapters on Flower*. (8] FrincipaUtieN and Powers in Heavenly 
PUocs. With an introduction by the Rev. Edward Bickersteth. TO] Passing 
Thouffbts. [Ill] Ojtnc, a Missionanr Tale ; with the Garden and other poems. 
fll] Conformity : The Convent Bell, and other poems. 

207. Y. IVf SIX YOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $2,16. 

Arthur's TiJes for Rich and Poor. In six volumes. 24mO| 

pp. average 190=1140, as follows :— 

(1] Keeping Up Appearances *, or a tale for the rich and poor. By T. 8. Ar« 
thur. (21 Riches Have Wings. [H] Uising in the World. [4) MskingHaste 
to be Rich, [s; Debtor and Creditor ; a tale of the times. [6J Retiring trook 
Business ; or the Bich Man's error. 

208. YI. IK SIX YOLUKES. PRICE FOR THE SIX S8,00. 

Uncle Frank's Home Stories. By Francis C. Woodworth. 
In six volumes. Eight tinted iUustratious in each volume. Average pp. 
174=1044, as follows :— 

[1] A Budget of Willow lAne Stories. [2) A peep at our Neichbours. A 
sequel to tlie Willow Lane Budget, (3) The Miller of Our Village, and some 
of his Tolls. (4) The SStrawberry Girl : or How to Rise in the World. (5> 
The Boy's and Girl's Country Book. (9J The Little Mischief-Maker, and other 
Stories. 



CLAEK, AUSTIN, & SMITH'S PUBLICATIONS. 

209. I. nr twelye yolcmes. pbioe fob the twelve $3.80. 

(1) The Jonas Books. By Rev. Jacob Abbott. In six vol- 
umes. Each volume illustrated by six engravings- 24mo^ average pp. ISOw 
1080. as follows:- ^-0-0 ^ f •" 

(1^ Jonas Stories Belating to narry and Luor. (2) Jonas a Judge ; or Law 
among the Boys, fy Jonas on a Arm in Winter. ^4) Jonas on a Farm iu 
Summer. CiJ Caleb in Town. r2) Caleb in the Country. 

(2) The Lucg Library. By the Eev. Jacob Abbott. In 

Six volumes, Bi'vised by the author. Each volume illustrated by six en* 
gravings. 24mo, averaging pp. 180i— 1060, as follows .— 

i1 ) Stories told to Rollo's Cousin Lury, when she was a little girl. (2) Coosia 
mcy'a Conversations. (3) Cousin Lury at 8tud^. (4) Cousin Lucy at I'bgr. 
(5) Couaia Lucy on the 8ea Shore. (0) Cousin Lui^ among the Mountaina. 



J. P. JEWETT & GO'S PUBLICATIONS. 

210. IN FIYE YOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE FIYE $2,65. 

(I) Lectures to Young Men on the Formation of Char- 
acter.— their T««mptations and Mission. By Bev. Ruftis W. Clark. With 
frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 880, Pri(« 80 cts. 

2] Hints for the Household; or Family Counsellor. By 

Lev. Wm. M. Tluiyer. 12mo, pp. 298. Price 00 cto. 

(3) Book of 1000 Anecdotes. The Eepository of Wit 

and Humor ; containing more than one thousand anecdotes, oc(d scraps, off* 
hand hits, and humorous sketches. Selected and arranged by M. Lanyette 
Bym^M.D. 12mo,pp.802. FriceOOots. 

Similitudes from the Ocean and the Prairies. By 

iucy Larcom. With numerous Illustrations. lOmo, pp. 103. Price 40 eta. 

21 A Manual of Morah for Common Schools. Adapted 
tothauseof temUiea. Beviaed. 18mObPp.81S. Priee25ot8. 



B8V. 



Lucy 



LIPPINCOTT, GEAMBO & CO'S PUBLICATIONS. 

211. I. nr FIYE YOLXTMES. PRICE FOR THEFIY E $2.70. 

(1) The Bible in the Counting House : a course of Lec- 
tures to Merchants. By H. A. Boardman, D.D. limo^ pp. 420. Price 80 eta. 

(2) Freedley's Practical Treatise on Business ; or how to 
get, save, spend, give, lend, and beaueath m«in<>y. With an inquiry into the 
chances of success and causes of failure in business. By Edwin T. Freedley. 
also, Prise Esia^s, Statistics, Miscelhmies, and numerous private letters from 
siuxsessfUl and distinguished business men. 12mo, pp. 862. Price 79 cts. 

(3) The Race for Riches^ and some of the Pits into 

which the Runners Fall. Six Lectures spplying the word of God to the 
Traffic of Men. By William Amot. With preftce and notes, by Stephim 
ColweU. 12mo,pp.l8L Price 54 ots. 

(4) Letters to a Young Lndg on a variety of useful and 

interesting subjects. Calculated to improve the heart, t4t form the roannera, 
and e nli^n ten the understanding. By the Rev. John Bennett. 24mOb pp^ 
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(5) Hamilton, the Young ArtiaU Bj AugU8ta Browne. 
AIMth an Essay on Sculpture and Paintinar, by Hazoilton A. C. Browne. 18m(H 
pp. 176, Yrwe 29 eta. . 

212.11. IN TWELVE TOLUMEfl. PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $3,45. 

T. S. Arthur's Juvenile Library, In twelve volumes. 
With illustrations fh>m original designs by Croomo. 2taio, aTeraging pp 
150=1800, as follows :— 

I. The I'oor Woodcutter, and other Stories. 8, Our Little Hany, and other 
Poeras and Stories. 3. Who is Greatest ? and other Stories. 4. Hav'nt-time 
and Don't- Bo- in-a- Hurry. 6- The Wounded Boy and other Stories. 6 Who 
are Happiest? and other Stories. 7- Uncle Ben's New Ytar Gift, and other 
Storii'S. 8- '1 he Last Penny and otlier Stories. 9. Ccdardalc : or the Pi*^- 
makers. A Story of Village Life. 10- The Lost Children, and other Sto^n. 

II. Maggy's Baby, audothier Stories. 12. Fierre, the Oiigau-Boy, and other 
Stories. 



C. G. HENDERSON & GO'S PUBLICATIONS. 

IN THREE VOLUMES. PHICE FOB THE THREE $1.50 

213. [I] Cood Aunt Fanny's Legends, and Budget of Stories 

and Lcfccnds Air Children. Translated from the German. Illustrated with 
fifty spirited engrfevings from original designs. 16mo, pp. S99. lYiee 60 cts. 

[2] Popular Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. Embellished 

with <»ri|rinal de^ijfns by Croome. Oontaininic: Murad the Unlucky, The 
Hanufatrturers. The Contra:>t, The Grateful Negro, To-morrow. 18mo. pp. 
4ia. Price ttO cts. 

[3] Carlo Franconi, the little Italian boy, and other stories ; 

W the entertainment and instructioti of young people. With illustratious.— 
21mo, pp. 128. Price 30 cts. 



LINDSAY & BLAKISTON'S PUBLLICATIONS. 



214. I. IK PIVR VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE FIVE $2,15. 

(1) The Young LadtPs Home. By l^irs. Louisa C. Tuthill. 

with frontispiece. ]2mo, pp. 330. Price 60 eta. 

[2] Buds and Blossoms for the young. By Mrs. Hughes. 

with numerous illustrations. 18mo, pp. 205. Price 55 cts. 

[3] Chit-chat ; or short tales in short words. With twelve 

ilhuirati'ms. 24roo, pp. 221. Price 40 cts. 

[Ij The Young Husband \ a manual of the duties, moral, 

reliicinus, and domestic, imposed by the relations of married life. Illuminated 
title-page. 32mo, pp. 288. rrice 30 cts. 

(5) The Young Wife; a manual of moral, religious and do- 

Diostic duties. Illuminated title-pa^re. 82mo, pp. 288. Price 30 cts. 

215. II. IN TEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TEN $2,00. 

Aunt Marges Library for little boys and little girls. — 
By Mrs. Hutrh'cs. In ten volumes, with coloured Arontispieco to each. i4mo, 
average pp. GU^i— 600, as follows: 

f\J The young artist : or self-conquest. (2) Generosity ; or S)rbella and Flor- 
ence. [\) Lissie LMiUen anrl her mocking-bird. f^J Holidays in the country; 
or vanity disappointed. (6) The young sailor; or perseverance rewarded. — 
(8) ihe'Gipscy fortune-teller; or the troubadour. (7) 3Iay rooming; or a 
vi'.it to the (country. (8) Frank Worthy; or the orphan and his benelactor.— 
(9J Tiic proud (xirl humbled; or the two schoolmates. [10] The mother's 
birth- day : or the brokcu vase. 



MISCELLANEOUS AIMEBICAN PrBLISHEES. 



216. I. I^ SIX VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SIX $4,65. 

(1) Pencil Sketches: or outlines of character and man- 
ners, Hy Miss l/oslie, including "Airs. Washington's paths"; and "Mr. 
Smith " ; with other stories. 12mo, pp. 440, ah. Price 90 cts, 

(2) The Daughter at School. By Rev. John Todd, D.D- 

witli frontisi)itH*c. 16mo, pp. 10. 253=263. hbc, wji-c. Price $1,00 

[3] The Master Builder ; or life at a trade. By Day 
Kellopff I^e. 12mo, pp. 322, >*r, l*rice 80 cts, 

(4] The Experience of a Barrister. By Warren Warner, 

Esq. with frontispiece and illustrated title-page. 12mo, pp. 210, elc. Price 

61) cents. 

' [5] The Confessions of an Attorney. By Gustavus Sharp, 

K-o. of the late Ilrm of Flint & Sharp. To which are*added several papers on 
Engll h law and lawyers, by Charles Dickens, Esq. 16mo, pp. 22S, etc. Price 
6U ciiits, 

(6) The Romance of the Fbrum, or Narratives, scenes and 
ane<Mlot(>s from Courts of Justice. By Peter Burke, Esq. 12mo, pp. 808 cle. 
Price 75 eta. 

217. II. ly SIX VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SIX $1.65. 

Silver* Lake Stories. By Cousin Cicely. In six volumes. 

With illustrations. 24mo, average pp. 160=960, tc6c, as follows: 
(1 ) The jumble ; a collection of pieces in prose and rhvme. 12] The old port- 
folio ; a collfction of pieces in prose and rnym*». DO The green batchel ; a col- 
lection of pieces in prose and rhyme. [4] The cornucopia ; a collection of 
pieces in prose and rhyme. [5] Aunt Patty's minor; a collection of pieces in 
prose and rh^me. C6J The budget ; a collection of pieces in prose and rhym* 



218. III. nr five volumes, price for the five $2,80 

(1) Frank Freeman's Barber Shop ; A tale. By Eer. 
Paynard R. HaU, DH. Illostrated by Rush B. UalL 12mo, pp. 843, «o6e.— 
P rice 60 cts. 

(2) Lewie; or the Bended Ticig. By Cousin Cicely. — 
With fh>ntispiece. 12mo, pp. 844, wbc. Price 60 cts. 

(3> The String of Pearls, for hoys and girls. By T. S. 
Arthur and F. C. woodworth. With illustrations. 16mo. pp. 2S8. Price 50 cts. 

(4) Lectures to Young Men. Young men admonished ; 
in a series of lectures. By Joseph L. Thompson' With flnontisptece. Itno, 
p\t. 839. pc. Price 60 cts. 

(5) The Young Man's Book; or, self-education. By 

William Hosmer. With portrait of Franklin. 16mo, pp. 281, ammi. Prict 
60 cents. 

219. IV. iir SIX VOLUMES, price for the six S3,00. 

(1) Gift Book for Young Men ; or familiar letters on self- 

knowled((e, self-education, female society, marriage, Ac, By Dr. Wm. A. 
Alcott. 12mo. pp. 312. mom. Price 50 cts. 

r2] Gift Book for Young Ladies ; or familiar letters on 

their aoquaintanees. male and female, emplorroents. friendships. Sue By Dr. 
Wm. A. Alcott. With porti ait of Martha Washiugtop. 12mo, pp. 807. flios. 
Price 50 cts. 

(3] Hopes and Helps for the Young of both Sexes. Ee- 

lating to the fbrmation of charact(*r. choice of avocation, health, amusement, 
music, conversation, cultivation of intellect, moral seutiment, social affectioB. 
courtship, and marriage. By Rev. O. B. Weaver. 16mo, pp. 246, fw.— 
Price 60 cts. 

(4>) The Power of Kindness, inculcating the principles of 
Benevolence and Love. By Charles MorAy. 16mo. pp 72,/to. Price 40 rti. 

(5) AEiop's Fables ; a new version, chiefly from original 

sources. By Rev. Thomas James, M.A. With more than fifty illoitration^ 
designed by John Tenniel. 16mo, pp. 224, rbe. Price 60 cts. 

[6] The Pretty Plate. By John Vincent, Esq. Illus- 
trated by Darlcy. 16mo, pp. Il0,ysr. Price 40 cts. 

220. V. IN SIX VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SIX $2,10. 

[1] .4 Kiss for a Blow, or a collection of stories for child- 
ren ; showing them how to prevent quarrelling. By Henry C. Wright. With 
ten lllu>trations, by Billings. 18mo. pp. 201, bbmc- Price 46 cts. 

[2] The Youth's Sketch Book; being a selection of Tales 

for children. With steel engravings. 24mo, pp. 224, bbme. Price 45 eta. 
[3] The Well-bred Boy and Oirl ; or new school of good 
manners. Two volumes in one. 24mo, pp. 94. 124=218. bbme. Price 30 ota. 
[4] Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. By the late 

John Wilson. Esq. 24mo, pp. 238, wale, sb. Price 30 cts. 

[51 A Whisper to a Newly Married Pair, from a Widow- 
ed Wife. With finontispiece. 24mo. pp. 103, la. Price 80 cts. 

(6) fFay to Oet Rich. The art of Money-getting ; show- 
ing the means by which an individual may obtain and' retain health, wealth, 
and happiness. By Leman i.'homas Rede. With frontispiece. i4tao, pp. 181« 
la. Price 30 cts. 



THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PUBLICATIONS, 

221. I. IK SIX VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SIX $3,75. 

[1] Uncle Tom's Cabin; or. Slave Life in America. By 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. With two fine illustrations, complete in one 
volume. ]2mo, pp. 32, 587—619. Price 70 cts. 

[2] The May-flower; by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Sfcowe. — 

With two illustrations. 18mo, pp.219" Price 29 cts. 

[8] Orace Elliott and Annie Donaldson : — Grace IBlliott ; 
or to Seem and to Be, a Tale. By Maria J. Mcintosh. With two iIluHtrations» 
and Annie IX>naldson : or Evenmgs at the old Manor. House By Maria J. 
Mcintosh, in one volume. 16mo, pp- iSi), 284^=504. I'rice 70 cts. 

,'4) Grace Howard, and the Family at Glen Lima: by 
Khzabeth Welhavell, the author of the Wide,' Wide World, with franiis- 
piece. 16mo, pp. 521. Price 70 cts. 

[5] Amy Rose ; Truthfulness and Generosity, and otlier 
stories. A book for girls, with illustratiomk. 16mo, pp. 436. Price 70 eta. 
[G] Maurice Gray, and other stories. A book ior bojs. 

With illustrations. 16mo. pp. 3S6, Price 70 cts. 

222. II. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE EIGHT $3,75. 

[1] The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 

With two illustrations, complete in one volume. 16mo. pp. 717. Price 85 cte. 

[2.5] Miss McIntosKs Tales, in four volumes, as follows : 

(1) Conquest and self-Conquest; or which makes the hero? By Maria J. 
Mc'Intosh- With two illustrations. (2) Praise and Principle : or for what 
s'lall 1 live ? With two engravines. (3j; Grace Elliot ; or to seem and to be. 
"VVith two illustrations. (\) Annio Donaldson ; or evening at the Old MsLDor 
House. With illuminated Title page. 16mo, pp. 217, 240, 280, 2S4»1027.— 
Prit-e for the four «l,65. 

[(3.7 I Fanny Forrester's Tales ; by Fanny Forrester. With 
niuminated title pitfe. ^2) Wayside Flowers: or Tales and Pencillin^si, by 
Paimy Forrester (Mrs. Emily C. Judsou). With frontispiece. I6mOb 22^ f" 
476. Piioe for the two 8ft cts. 
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[8] Anna Lee. The Maiden-the Wife- the Mother. A talc with two Ulua- 
trations I61110, pp. 278. Price 40 eta. 

III. ly SEVEK VOLUMES. PEICB FOB THE SEVEN $2,85. 

(1) Success in Life. A book for Young Men. 16mo, ^p. 

832. Price 65 cts. 

r2l Minister and People; or, Lights and Shadows of the 

Paior*!* Life. M ith prefatory notice by the Rev. G. W. Massie, D. D., L.L.D. 
wVi r^nt^spieceV a^^^ SumiyHide, or the Country MlnUt^r'a Wife. In one 
volume, pp. 196, 115=811. Price 46 ct». 

[31 Seed-time and Ilarvest ; or. Sow Well, Heap Well. 
A bi)k for the young. By tiie Eev. W. K. Tweedie, DD. With frontispiece. 
16mo.pp.2fc7. Price 45 cts. 

r4l A Lamp to the Fath : or the Bible in the heart, the 
tome, and the market-place, By the Bev.W. K. Tweedie, DD. 16mo.pp. 
240, Price 4i cts, 

(51 The Pilgrtm's Progress. From this world to that 
which \% to come. By John Buiiyan. With explanatory notes by Maaon. 
With two illuatrations l6mo. pp. 86«. Price 33 eta. 

(iS) Lectures on the Pilgrims Progress, and on the Life 
aMd Times of Bunyan. By Rev. George B. Cheever, 1>.D. With two illua- 
trations. 16mo, pp. 892. Price 33 eta. . . j . 

(7) Stories of Missionary Enterprise, —Td}\\t\ and its 

Misaionaries.-South Africa and its 'Misalons -iMscovcTTimd Colonization in 
the Polar BeKion«.-The Bible in Peru.-AJhina j its Creeds and customs — 
Voyies aiid^?^^^^ Bible.-Paleatine. &u With iUustrationa. 16mo. 

pp. 208, Price 38 eta. 

224. IV. IN SEVEN VOLITMES. PBICE FOB THE SEVEN $2,75. 

(1) Kind H^orrf* awaken, Kind Echoes: or Illustrations 

of the Power of Kindness. With frontispiece. Idmo, pp.240. Price 42 cts. 
(2^ Tales for all jR^a^er*.— Education and no Education. 

i.Seba«tien Gbmez.-The last sister of Wyoming.--The Curate's Dwighte^^ 
The Earthquake of Genoa.-The only sou. Ac., Ac. Ac A^ith illustrations. 
16mo, pp. 221. Price 83 cts. 

ra] Home Scenes, a Series of Talcs and Sketches. 

Itinio, pp. 160. Price on boards 20 cts. in cloth 33 cts. 

(4) Pebbles from, the Sea Shore. The Stawberry Bed, Ac. 

A Book for Little Girls. With two Ulustrations. 16mo, pp. 127. Price 29 eta. 

(5) The Clifford Family ;' or the Eiverbank ; With two 
illustrations. 16mo,pp,128. Price 29 eta. 

(8) The Toung Lodges Guide to the harmonious devel- 
opment of Christian Character. By H. Newcomb. With frontispiece. ISmo. 
pp.312. Price 42 cts. 

(7) Evenings at Derby Manor. Pencilings and Sketches 

of the Engliah PoeU and their fevorite soenea. ICmo, pp. 256. Price 68 eta, 

225. V. IN SIX VOLUMES. KlICE FOB THE SIX $2,20. 

[1] Happg Holidays; or Woodleigh House. "Withillus- 

traiiona. 24mo.288. Price 50 eta. 

r21 The Coronal; op Tales and Pencilings in Poetry and 

Prose. By Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey. With frontUpiece. 24mo. wp- 237. Price 

(8) Clara^s Amusements. By Mrs. Anna Bache. With 

frontiapiooe. 24mo. pp. 240. Price 88 eta. 

[4] Tales and Stories for the Toung. Adorned with 

Pictures. 24mo, pp. 288. Price 88 eta. 

\o] Pretty Tales for my Children. Adorned with Pic- 
turea. Edited by Emma T. Somera, 24mo, pp. 140. Price 28 cts. 
[6] Pretty Poems for my Children. Edited by Emma 
T. Somera. Adorned with Picturea. 24mo. pp. 144. Price 28 eta. 

226. VI. IN SEVEN VOLUMES. PBICE EOB THE SEVEN $1,40. 

(1) The Great Secret; or How to be Happy. By Panny 

Poreater. [Mra. B. C. Judaon.] Illuatrated. 24mo,pp.224. Price 20 cts. 

[21 The Cousins ; or Mary Mowbray and Lucy Lorett. 

A Tale of Early Life. Illustrated. 24mo, pp. 175. Price 20 cts. 

(3) Charles Linn ; or How to Observe the Grolden Rule. 

By Panny Porester. [Mrs. B. 0. Judaon]. Illuatrated. 24mo, pp. 141. 
Prioe20ct8. , rr, . 

(4) The Basket of Flowers ; or Piety and Truth Trium- 
phant. A Tale for the Young. Translated trom the French, and altered and 
amSiged By the Bev. G. T? Bedell. D.D. With ftrontispiece. 24mo. pp. 192. 
Trice 20 eta. , 

(5) The Little Bobinson of Paris ; or Industry Trium- 
phant. A TJkle for Youth. Translated from the French, by Lucy Landon. 
Illuatrated. 24mo,pp.2l4. Price 20 eta. 

(6) The Trial of Skill ; or which i* the Best Story P 

Illuatrated. 24mo.pp.20l. Price 20 ota. 

(7) Tales for the Young. By Miss Embury, illustrated. 

24mo, pp. 192. Price 22 eta. 

227. VII. IN SEVEN VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SEVEN $1,70. 

(1) The Boy's Own Book. By Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey. 

With ftrontispiece. 82rao. pp. 222. Price 23 eta. 

(2) The GirVs Own Book. By Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey. 

S2n)o, pp. 191. Price 23 eta. 

[3] The Young Lady' 9 Friend. By Mrs. Farrar. 82mo, 

pp*224. Price 24 eta. 
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[4] The Children's Friend-, or Seventy Moral and inter- 
esting Storiea for the instruction and amusement of the young. By M. Bor- 
quin. With illustrations. 32mo.pp.248. Price 23 cU. 

[51 Evenings at Home ; or the Juvenile Budget opened : 

a book for the instruction and amusement of younff porson«. By I)r. Aiken 
and Mra. Barbauld. Illustrated. 82mo. pp. 36$. Price 26 cts. 

[6] Anecdotes: Book of enlertaining and instructive an- 
ecdotes, moral and religioua. By the Bev. K. Arvine, A.M. With froutwpieoe. 
S2ino, pp. 320. Price 24 cts. 

[7] Simple Sketches. By the Eev. John Todd. With 

illustrationa. 32mo, pp. 260. Price 23 cts. 
228. VIII. IN TEN VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE TEN $2,25. 

(1) The Boy Makes the Man. A book of Narratives and 

anecdotea for boya. illustrative of principles and character. By the Bev. H; 
Newcomb. With frontispiece. 32mo, pp. 127. Price 20 cts. 

r2l Stories for Oirls ; illustrative of principles and char- 
acter. By the Bev. H. Newcomb. With ftrontispiece. 32mo, pp. 127. Price 
cents. 
Todd's Student's Guide ; designed by specific direc- 
fioiis, to aid in forming and strengthening the Intellectiial and moral cbara^v 
ter and habits of the student. By the Bev. John Todd. With all the latm 
quotations, translated. 32mo. pp. Price 22 cts. 

[4 to* 7] Abbott's Series. In four volumes, as follows: — 

ri] The Child at Home; or the principles of fllial duty. Familiarly illustTa- 
fcd. By John Abbott. With frontisnieco. [2 J The Moth(*r at home ; or the 
principles of Maternal duty ftimiliarlv illusti-ated. By John Ab»>ott. With 
frontispiece. [31 Every day duty : illustrated by skotches of childish charac- 
ter and conduct. Bv the Rev. Jacob Abbott, ^^'ith front i^picce. l* J Paren- 
tal dutit»s in the promotion of t-arly piety. By the lii'V. Jacob Ablxjtt. Also, 
sf)me golden rules of lifa. With ftontispiece. 32mo, pp. 30tf, 190. 207, 188-791. 
Price for the four 80 cts. 

(8) Shries of Birds : My own storv-book of birds. — 

Adorned with pretty pictures. 32mo, pp. 180. Frice 20 cts. 

(9) Slariss of Beasts : my own story-book of beasts — 

adorned with pretty pictures. 32mo, pp. 180. I'rice 20 eta, 

[10] Mi-scellanefMS in paper covers. Eight books, with 
ft^mtispiece. as follows : « 

[1] Wild flowers : or the May. day walk. [2] Cousin Clara : a story for the 
young. [.Sto8] Stories for little readers. In six books, paper covers. 32mo» 
pp. 128, 127, 6, 64=839. Price for the eight paper covered booka, 45 eta. 



NATHANIEL COOKE'S PUBLICATIONS. 



229. IN SIX VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $.3,85. 

\ (1) Krummacher's Parables : The Parables of Prederic 
Adolphus Krummacher. Translated from the German. Wilh forty illua- 
trations, drawn by J. B. Clayton ; engraved by the brothers Dalziel. I6m0t 
pp.280. Price 81 20. 

[2] The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which 
IS to Come- By John Kunyan. A new edition, with a memoir by J. M. Hare. 
The allegory Illustrated with outline engravings, drawn by J. B. Clayton ; and 
the biogrtiphical sketch, with engravings o' interesting rnlics and recollectiona 
of Bunyan, trom Drawings by J. L. Williams. 12mo, pp. 836. Price 60 cts. 

C3) F^m Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio. Illuatrated by 

Bu-ket Foster. 12mo, pp. 326. Price 58 cts. 

r4] Uncle Tom's Cabin, or Slave Life in America. By 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher 8towc. with illustrations 12mo, pp. Price 59 cts. 

[5] Money : How to get, how to keep, and how to use it. 

A guide to Fortune, founded upon Mr. Freedley's work. 12mo, pp. 15L 
Price 30 cto. 

(6) The Pathway of the Fawn. A Tale of the New Tear. 

Dy Mra. T. B. Hervey. With illustrationa. 16mo,pp. 195. Price 58 eta. 



a. EOUTLEDGE AND Co.'s PUBLICATIONS. 



230. I. IN SIX VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $2,40. 

Miss Mcintosh's Tales. In six volumes. AVith numer- 
ous illustrations. 16mo, average pp. 220=1420, as follows :— 
[1] Juvenile Tales, for all acasons. By Maria J. Mcintosh. With illustra- 
tions by Kenny Meadows. [2j Evenings at Donaldson Manor; ortho Christ- 
mas Quest. Edited by Cecil Hartley. M.A, £3] Conquetit and Self-Couquest, 
or which makes the hero ? [4] Praise and Fnnciple : or. for what shall i 
live? (^J Charms and Counter Charms. [6] Grace and Isabel : or to Seem 
and to Bo. 

231. ir. IN FIVE VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE FIVE $4,30. 

(1) The Arabian Nights 'Ex\teTtdAnmex!Ll9. In one volume. 
With illustrations by William Harvey. lOmo, pp. 9 991=1000. Price §1,60. 

(2) Oriental Fairy Tales : or, Fancy's Wanderings in 

the Eaat. With thirty iriu.strations by William liarvey. Engraved by the 
brothers Dalsiel. 16mo, pp. 338. Price Hl.W. 

(3) Tales and Fairy Stories, by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Translated by Madame De Chatetain. Illustrated by Houry Warreo. 
16mo, pp. 6, 899»406. Price 70 cU. 
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[4] The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 

Wi h two illustntiona. l«mo, py. 8, 585^403. Prioe4M»ct8. 

(5) Vficle Tom's Cabin • (Illuatpated Parlour Edition.)— 
Bj Mn. H. B. Btowe. wtthprefluse l^ th« Earl of Gariiid& ISmo. Price 70 ota. 

282. III. IliT TWOYOLTIKES. PBICB FOB THE TWO $2,50. 

(1.2) Traite and Stories of the Irish Feasantry. By 
'WillUun Gftrleton. With an Mitobiographical intxodnetion, explanatory notes 
and numerous illustrations on wood and steel, by Hanrey, Phis, Fnuiklin, 
Macmanus, Gilbert, and other artists oT eminence. In two volumes. 8to, 
pp. 24, 427» «)0s=881. 

233. IV. IN FIVE VOLrHES. PBICE FOB THE FIVE $2,00. 

Carleton's Traits and Stories: Same as the foregoing, but 
in five volumes, with illustrations. 

234. T. IK SIX VOLrMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $2,10. 

Sri] Evenings at Home : or the Juvenile Budget opened. 
' Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld. Newly corrected and revised by Cecil 
krtl<7, M.A. Illustrated with fine engravings. 16mo, pp. 8, 447=469. 
Price 7.1 ctd. 

[2] Moral Tales, Bv Madame G-uizot. Translated from 

tile French, by Mrs. L. Burke. With illustrations by O. B. Campbell ISoio, 
pp. e. 426=43:S. Price 70 cts. 

[3] The Man of Snow, and other tales. A story book for 

winter. Written for younf children, by Mrs. Harriet Myrtie. With illustra- 
trsiions. 16mo, pp.124. Price 45 cts. 

[4] How to Make Money: A practical treatise on 

businoss With an inquiry into the chances of sueoess, and causes of ftilure. 
By Edwm T. Freedley. Itimo, pp. 12, £28-240. Price 2S cts 

[5] The Child at Home; os the principles of filial dutj 
lamiliarly illustrated. By J. S. C. Abbott. 24mo, pp. 212. Firice 22 cts. 



A. HALL, VIRTUE & CO.'S, PUBLICATIONS. 

235. I. IN SIX VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $6,70. 

(1) Evenings at Home; or the Juvenile Budget opened ; 

by Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld. The whole carefully revised, corrected 
tnrouffhout, and newly arranged, by Arthur Aildn, Esq., F L.S. ftc, and Misa 
Aikin. with some additional pieces by the authors. IlluHtrated with tine 
cngravintss after Harvey, and a Irontispiece by John Gilliert. 16mo, pp. 8, 
483 -601. Price 80 cts. 

[2) Tke Doctor's Little Daughter: by Eliza Metegard, 

[Hilver pen). With illustrations. 16mo, pp. 1, 454^461. Price $1,65. 

[3] Cola Monti; or the Story of a Genius. With illus-* 

trations by Franklin. 16mo. pp. 258. Price 78 cts. 
(4) Recollections of Mrs, Anderson's School, A book for 
Girls. By Jane M. Winnard. With iliubtrations, 16mo, pp^ 15» 286^801 
Price 78 CIS. " 

[5] Wakefield's Family Tour through the British Empire, 

coutaiuing some account of its curiosities, hfattory, snd antiquities, etc., etc. 
By PricUla Wakefield, with map. 12mo,pp,531. Price 1^1,36. 

(Q) Wakefield's Juvenile Travellers ; or a tour through the 
principal States and Kingdoms of £uro|ie, etc. etc. Uy Pridlla Wakefield. 
With engravings. 12mo,pp.444- Price $1,86. 

236. II. IN SIX VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $3.55. 

[1] Love, a Realitu, Not a Bomance. By Mrs. Thomas 
Qeldart. With (h>ntispicce. i6mo, pp. 4, 223=227. Pnoe 78 cts. 

(2) Mary Dundas ; or Passages in Young Life. By Mrs. 

Thomas Oeldart 16mo, pp. 2, 222-22k Price 58 cts. 

(3) Truth in Everything : A tale for young persons, by 

Mrs. Thomas Geldart. With firontispieo& 16mo. pp* 2, 168-188. Price 58 cts. 
[4] Emilie^ the Peacemaker, By Mrs. Thomas Gkldart. 

With frontispiece. 16mo, pp. 4, 172=176. Price 58 cts. 

[5] Thoughts for Home; in Prose and Verse: by Mrs. 

Thomas Geldart. With frontispiece. 16mo* pp. 4» 92s4». Price 58 ots. 

[6) Rural Scenes, or a peep into the country. For youth 

with illustrations. 24mo,pp. 15L Price 45 cts 

237. III. IN SEVEN VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SEVEN $4,00 

[L] My old Pupils. With illustrations. 24mo, pp. 164, 
Price 5S cts, 

(2) Stratagems: a story for young people. By Mrs. 

Newton Coslani (late Camilla Touhnin). With four illustrations. 24mo, pp. 
188. Price &$ cts, 

(3) The Perils of Paul Percival; or the young adven- 
turer By the Bev. J. Young, M.A. With numerous illustrations. 24mo> pp. 
415. Price 58 «'ts, 

(4) Alfred Dudley: or the Australian settlers. "With 

Illustrations. 24mo. pp. 194. Price 58 ct, 

(5) Charles' Discoveries: or a good use for eyes and 
ears, with illustral ions, engraved by John W iiliams, after designs by Joseph 
Pitman. 2lmo, pp. 4, 187=»l»l. Price 68 cts, 

(G) The Little Book of Knowledge, By Elizabeth &. 

Noverre . with i illustrations. a4mo. pp. 153. Price 59 cts. 

* For People's edition without illustrations see (1] of No. II, Bohn's Publi- 



(7) The aid Oak Chest; or a book of great treasme. — 

with iUustiations. S4mo, pp. 170. Price 68 cts, 

rv. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SIGHT $2,75. 

ri] Juvenile Anecdotes, founded on facts. By PrisciUa 

Wakefif>ld. with illustrations. 24mo, pp. 9, 24»s258. Price 46 cti^ 

[2] Tales of Distant Lands. With frontispiece. 24dno, 

pp.180 Price 8S cts, 

(3) Willie Eraser, or the little Scotch boy, and other 

tales. By Mrs. B. Lee. with four Ulostrations. 2teio,pp. 184. Pri««46eftik 

(4) Ijapland and its Rein Deer, with some account of the 
manners, customs, and peculiarities of its inhabitants. With fkYmtisjpteoe.— 
24mo, pp. 9, 168=^177. Price 45 cts, 

[5] Simple Tales, or every day subjects. With illiistrm- 

tions. 24mo, pp. 187. Price 83 cts, 

(6) The East Indians at Selwood; or the orphan's home. 

With illustrations. Mm^pp.l«. Price 88 cts. 

[7] The Footmarks ^ Charity : sketches of Sir Thomas 
Powell Buxton, Elisabeth Fi^R. Jowph ^ohn Gumey. By Mrs. Thomas Gel*- 
art. 24roo, pp. 103. Price 24 1^ 

[8] The Elder Brothers; or protectors and tyrants. A stoiy 
for boys. By Mrs. Thomas GeMart. 24mo,pp.72. Prioel7cts, 
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aEOOMBEIDGB & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 

I. nr FIVE VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE FIVB (2,15. 

(1) The Amyoft Family, In two parts. (1) Life in 
Childhood. [2] Older and wiser. In one ▼dwaui. With flrontSspieoe. Ifimo!. 
pp. 180. 296^=876. Price 75 ct . 

(2) The Amiiott's Home ; or life in childhood. With fron- 
tispiece. 16mo, pp. 180. Price 45 cts. 

(3) Older and Wiser ; or steps into life. A sequel to the 

Amyott's Home. With frontispiece, 16mo. pp. 196. Price 45 cts. 

[4] The Story Garden i Something new. from the Story 
fcarden, brouirht by sister, for Id% Agnes and Eruie. With Ulnstratioiis^— 
24mo, pp. 2, 77=^79. Price 87 cts. 

(5) The Good Boy Henry ; or the voung child's book of 
manners. Translated from the Dutch, by John Ingram Loekhsrt, F.B A^S^- 
WUh frontispiece. i4mo,pp.55. Price 20 cts. 

II. IN SEVEN VOLUMES, PBICE FOB THE SEVEN, $1,75. 

£1] Tales and Sketches of Scottuh Life, with Poems, by 

Pastor. 24mo. pp. 250. Price 44 cts. 

[2] Paths on the Hill of Life, 24mo, pp. 212, Price 
22 ceata. 

[3] Genius and Merit: the bay wreath ; or stories of ge* 

nkis and merit 24mo,pp.2tS, Price 22 ots. 

[4] Education; its influence on the formation of character. 

A narrative of two brothers. Sfmo, pp. 00. Price 20 cts. 

[f>] The Garland: or poetry for childhood and youth. — 

24roo. pp. 144. Price 15 cts. 

[6] Copley's Word to Parents, nurses, and teachers, on the 
rearing and management of children, more particularly adapted to the work- * 
ing classes. By Esther Copley. 24mo,pp.l81. Price 20 cts. 

(7) Domestic Happiness ; home education ; politeness and 
good breeding. By O. E. Sargent. With frontispiece. S4mo,pp. 104. J-riee 
88 cents. 

m. IN TEN V0L1TMES, PBICB FOB THE TEN $2.20. 

Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights, In ten vol- 
umes, with illustrations. 94aio, average pp. 190»1000, as follows: 



(J The Ship and the Island, and other stories- [2] The prophet and tha 
lost city. and other stories. '— "~ "' ' -... -- 

at the Haven, and other i 



lost city, and other stori< 
at the Haven, and othe 
The Irish Emigrants, and 

and other stones. (8J Tl _ ,_ „_ 

thorn's Revenge, and other stories. [10] Lost and found, and other 



snd oth«r stones. CS^^The young £mi^;nu(its, and other itpries. [0] Osr^ 



JOHN W. PAEKEB & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 

242. I. IN SIX VOLUMES. PBICE FOB THE SIX $3, 63* 

[1] English Life, social and domestic, in the middle of the 

nineenth century, considered in reference to our position as a community of 
professing ChristHRs. 16mo, pp. 11, 820s831. Price 95 cts. 

[2 to 31 The Cardinal Virtues; or, morals and manners 

conneAed. By Harriette CampbelL In two volumes. lOmo, pp. 8, 220, 4 
234^=475. Price 01,20. 

f 4) Mother's Book : on the management and education of 

children : being Mrs. Child's ** Mother's Book." Bevised and adapted to tha 
use of English parents and teachers. lOmo, pp. 167. Price S6 cts. 

[6] Light in Darkness ; or records of a village rectory.— 

lOmo, pp. 151 . Price 35 cts. 

[6] Sandford and Merton : originally written by Thomas 
bsy, Esa- abridged and modernized hy Boiiiia M. Zoniliii> WithiUostimtioBa. 
lemo, pp. 4 248sM6. Price 68 oti. 
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I 2M. n. rr Fire toluhes. pricb fos lhis titb $2,05. 

I (1. Thfi Little Bracken-Burners, ft tale: and little Mary's 

four »atu?dv^ By Lady Cdcott. With flrontiftpieoc. 16iao, pp. lOS. Price 
87 eaiU. ^ 

[2] Farker'a Fahles, and moral maxims, in prose and verse, 

»>iertrd by Anne Parker. WlMi Ulustratioiia. 16mo, pp. 16. 272==2ii3. Price 

fieenli. 

[3] Governest Life : its triaJis, duties, and eucouragements. 

ttnio* pp. 7. 1Sl=138. Price 44 cU. 

(4> Tke Deaf and Dumb Boy, a tale; with some account 
ef the moie of e^litcating the Deaf Mid Dumb- By the Rev. W. Fletcher, F. 
B.A.S. With iniutratioas. 2lino. pp. 140. Prioo 85 ctn. 

(5) Thfi C'iild's Guide to Good Breeding, founded on 
Christiui principles. lUuntrated. 2fcmo,pp.ll5. Prioo Sftctau 



LONGMAN & GO'S PUBLICATIONS. 

SM. tSVEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SEYBir 96.75. 

[I] The Parent' * A:isis(ant ; or stories for children. By 
JfiiHa Rdveworth. In one volume. Dliistrated. 16mo, pp. 11, 402^503.— 
Price 'l.OO- 
[2) FJotaitt^s Boy's Country Booh; being the real life of 

apoQTttrv lioy. written bvhiniJiclf; exhibiting all the amusements, pleafluroM 
and puniaita of children \u the country. Edited by William Howit^. With 
iUiutraUoiu. 16mu. pp. 10. 356^-368. Price ^i;». 

(») Tlia Children's Year. By ^lary Howitt. With four 
il ustratiom, bv John Ahenlom. fVom original dusigns by Anna Uary .Howitt. 
Ittno, pp. b, 254=262. Price 91 .U. 

[4 1 The Calling and liesponsibilUies of a Qovemesa. By 
Arnica. 16010, pp. P, 1S7sl66. I'rice^lOO- 

(5) L'fnch's Lecture* in aid of self-improvement, address- 

tA to Touni; men and othen. ity Thomas T. Lynch. 16mo, pp. 8, 108«171.~ 
Frioe'68ct8. 

(6) ^ Risen from the Banks"; or Conduct versua Caste. 
Bytkeltev. ErskineNeale. M.A. l6mo, pp. 8. 84lsS4a Price $1,33. 

(7) My Youthful Oompauions. With frontispiece. 24mo, 

pp. Itf. PMce 23 cts. 



HENItY G. BOHN'S PUBLICATIONS. 

tt6. I. IT TOVJt TOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TOVU $8,15. 

ri] The Wide Wide World. Illustrated by Elizabeth 

Wftberell* With five engravings. 12mo. pp. 8, 519=527. Price 31,65. 

12 to 4) Fredrika Bremer's Works, Illustrated by Mary 

Bcvitt. In three volumes, l2mo, pp, 520, 6S8. 510 t I6IS, as follows : 
ft) The nci^hboors, a story of every day life, and other tales: Hopes— The 
Twina— Thet Sul-tai?— The Comfortei^A letter about siippers—TrsJinnan.— 
Carefully Revised and corrected. With portrait of Miss Bremer. Ht] The 

Presidents Daughters; hicluding Mna. [4] A Diaiy. tb«! H Family, 

Axel and Anna, and other tales. OsrefUUy Seviaed aud corrected. Price for 
titt three volumes ^240. 

246. II. IN FITB T0LITME8. PRICE FOR THE FITE $4,25. 

(1) Uncle Tom's Cabin; or, Life amonp; the Lowly. By 

Barriet Beerher Stowo. With introductory remarks, by the Rev. James 
Sherman. 12rao, pp 20, 4^3-=60t. IMceof BohnX or, JiMtlsdgtfs P^opl^S 
Bditum, with preftKie. by Earl of CarUhle. pp. 480, 60 cts. 

(2) The Wide Wide World. Plain, by Elizabeth Weth- 

erell. With flrontisp ece. 12niO, pp. 7, 51&=«B«6. l^rico75cts. 

(3) Stories of English and Foreign Life, By William 
and Kaiy Howitt. With several beautiflil engiavings. l2mo, pp. 406. Price 31. 
(4-6) Our Village: sketches of rural character and scenery. 

By Hanr Russell Mitfoml. First and second series, in two volm&ea. With 
fhwtispiece. I2mc», pp. 8, 53G, 4. 507»1065* Price 12.00. 



W. & E. CHAMBERS' PUBLICATIONS 

$|7j I. nr TWEITB TOLOaSS. price fob THE TWELVE $4,00. 

(1 to 12) Chambers' Papers Jbr the People. In twelve vol- 
uses. 12mo, pp. avenge S50js^3072< 

SIS. II. Ur KI17B Y0LU>1£8. PRICE FOR THE I^n^E $2,05. 

(I to 6) Chambers' Repository of Instructive and Amttsing 
Tracts, with illustrations. In six volumes. 16mo,pp. aver^^ 256«]536. 

249. III. IK TWELVE VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $4,10. 

Cltambers' Pocket Miscellany, Witb illuatrationfl. In 

twelve volumes, l6mo, pp average 376=»4518 
2W. IV. IS SIXTEEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE SIXTEEW $8,60. 

Chambers'* Library for Young People. In sixteen volumes. 

with illustrations. 24mo, average pp. 160':=2060. as follows : 

Phe Swan's c«. By Mrs. S. C HalL [i] arandmamss Pockets. By 
a.a HaU. [3] Thelittlo Robinson aii&otlMrtatai. M Uaflto B«n^ 



moucsr-box. by Mrs. 8. 0. Hall. Fsl Clever boys and other stcrtrt. C^] 
Orlandino. By Maria Edirewoith. T"] Poemn for younjc ix-ople. [h] Duty 
and affection. [OJ A tale of Old England. By Thos. Miller. [1«] TruehcMo- 
lMU. and other stories. [11] Truth and trust. (12 TheWliispw-.r. By Mrs 
H.C.Hall. [I3J Fireside amusemonfc*. f 1 4] Morali'ours^e and other tales. 
(I.V S<'if>douial and otlior tales. [L6j The stiadfast Gabriel, a tale of Tichuer 
Good, by Mary HowiU. 



WM. S, OEB & CO*S PUBLICATIONS. 



251. TS SIX VOLUMES. PRICE EOR THE SIX $1,50. 

(1) Holiday Sports and Pastimes for Boys, By H. D. 
Richardson, with illustrations, lemo, pp. 6. IK^^llS. Price 50 cts. 

(2) Irish Popular Superstitions. By. AV. li. AVilde.— 
with IVontispiecc. 16mo, pp. 140. Price 20 cts. 

[3 J Ireland Sixty years ago. Revised. With frontispiece. 

16mo, pp. 153. Price 20 cts. 

(4) George Robert Fitzgerald. His life' and times. With 
portrait, 16mo, pp. 106. Price 20 cts. 

(G) Rambling Recollections of a soldier of Fortune. By 
By Wm. Hamilton MaxwclL With iUustrations by Phis. IGmo. pp. IM. P.lflO 
20 cents. 

(B) 2^he Slingshy Papers ; a selection from the wi^Itingf 
of Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 16mo,pp.l44. price 20 cts. ^' . 
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PAETEIDGE & OAKEY'S PUBLICATIONS. 

I. ly EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE EIOHT $4>55, 

Working Men's Essays on the Sahbath. Published under 
the patronasce of Her Mi^M^y and H.R.H. Prince Albert. With iUu>tiationk« 
16uio, as follows : 

(1) First Prize, 

or the temporal advanta^ c 

inf( clasMcs. By John Allan Quinton. 

from desiKns by Gilbert, pp. 23. 141=164. Price 80 cts. 

[2] Sficond Prize. The Light of tho Week ; or the tem- 

lioral sdvantsffcs of the Sabbath, considered in relation to the ▼oAinK 
classt-s By John Yonnfcer. With a sketch ot the author's iifis. Willi 
engravings by George Measom. pp.70. 68 cts. 

[3) 'JTiird Prize. The Torch of Time: op the temporal 

advantatres of tho Sabbath, considered in relation to the workinfcclassrs. 1^ 
David Farquhar. With five engravings by Qeorss Meaaom. pp. 14, U»«U6. 
Price 68 cU. 

[41 The Pearl of Days ; or the advantages of the Sabbath 

to the working clssses. With a sketch «f the author's Life. By a Labourar*f 
Daughter. With rh)«tlspifce. 16mo,pp.l08. Price 68 cts. 
[51 The Pearl of Days, in paper covers. 24tiu), pp. 12, 
6i>=71. Price 12 cts, 

[3] Female Education, its importance, design, and nature, 

con>idered. By a Labourer's Daughter [Barbara H. Farquhar]. Withpor^ 
trsit. 16mo,pp.05. Price 68 cts. 

Fletchei''s Addresses to the Young. Immanuel, Christ's 
James. Title, and Excellencies Hy Alexander Fletcher, D.D. WithAronUi- 
pieou. 16mo, pp 8, 195»203. Price 66 cts. 

(8) Freedley's Money; How to get, save, sp^d, give, lend 

and Vwqucath it : being a practical treatise on busineM. With aninquhr into 
the chances of success and cause of fpiUiirc. Also. imPOjtiMtt u«t^«> m 
private letters from surces-tUl men of business. ^^ ^^^"^J'Jj^^- 
With an original chapter on banks and V»»W"K\5? ^1?" ^v?/252iS&? 
M.P. The whole revised, with oriidnal artldos on afrriculturc, life aiittftttwei 
legal advice. Ac.. Ac lOmo, pp. 8. 258^=266. PrieeSScts. 

U. IN SEVEN FOLUMES. PRICE FOB THE SEVEN $2,15. 

[I] florals of Manners, and Facts of Fancies. By Miss 

Sedgwick. With fVontispiece. 24mo.pp.l80. Price 34 cts. 

(2) Married Life ; its shadows and sunshines. By T. S, 

Arthur- 24m0kpp. ISO. Price 34 cts. 

13] Woman's Trials; or tales and sketches from the hfo 

artiundus. By T. 8. Arthur. 24mo.pp.182. Price 84 cts. 

Stories for Young Persons. By Miss S«dgwick.-- 
rithflrontispiece. a4roo,pp.l78. Price 34 cts. 

(5) Portraits of Mothers. With frontispiece. 24mo, 
pp.lO,l39»i4S- Price 2t cts. 

['6] The Happy Bmily, a picture from Life. By Thomai 

Wallace Wlthlh>ntispleoe. 24mo, pp. li. 140=»Ma. PrioaS4cta. 

(7) The Mayflower: or scenes and sketches among ^a 

descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Mrs. H. Beeoher Stowa. 
Frontispiece. 32mo,pp.267. Price 24 cts 
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WM. TEGG & CO.'S, PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 

254. I. IN EIGHT VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE EIGHT $4,10. 

(1) Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Kev* 
a w Montcomenr. Contatning a memoir of the late Mn» Bluahcih Fry 
%li£^l^SL^y!Ewi-!tuA a supptomcntwry cbaptfl* oa sl»sitinf 

B 
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With notes and additions, by John Washburn, lamo^ pp. 12, tU^fsn. 
l*rioe A5 ots. 

Vj The Law of Kindness. By the Bev. Thomas Pyne, 

^&f. 16m«, pp. 1&). Trico 62 cts. 

l\] Sandford and Merion, — The History of Sandford 
and Merton. Moral and Instructive entertainment for young pcoplo. By 
TbomasDi^. Uuoh improved ISmo. pp. 8, 50;«filjk Price h2ct«. 

[l-] Ibdd^s Student's Mavueli designed, by special direc- 
tSona, tn aid in fonninfr and sireiigth«ninfr the intellect uai and moral charae. 
tar and habits of the Student. By the llev. John Todd, lemo, pp. 12, 203 ~ 
tiS. Prioe 20 cts. " 

(6) A Present for an Apprentice. By the late Thomas 

Tf^n.Esq. MITithihN.tispieoe. 24mo, pp. 16, 881»S07. Price 88 cts. 

(6) The Looking Glass for the Mind: or Intellectual 
Minor. Belnjc an olegant collection of the most delightful little stories and 
interprtinf talis: chiefly translated trom that mucli admired work, L'ami des 
Entena. with numerous woodcuts, engraved by John Thompson. 24mo,pp. 

(7) Breakfast T(ible Science : written expressly for the 
amusement and imtniclion of youtiK p<!ople. By J. H. Wriicht: with trtm, 
tispiece. 2*mo. pp. 10, 204=214. Price 2b cts. ' 

(8) Carleton's Tales and Stories, or Sketches, illustratinff 

the character, usaires and pastimes of the Iriah Poasahtrv. By Wm Carleton. 
Illustrated. In one volume. 8vo. pp. 898, [ UuflV's edition]. Irioo 88 eta. 

255. n. W TEN VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TEN $3,55. 

(1) More on Female Education. Strictures on the modem 
system of Female Education. By Hannah More ; with flrontispioce. 24a40 
pp. 888. Frice 86 cts. ' 

(2] The Female Student ; or lectures to vouiig ladies on 

Pemale Education. For the use of mothers, teachers,' and pumls. By Mrs. 
Piielps ; with lTouti>piece. 24mo, pp. 14, 387=401. Priw 47 cts. 

[31 The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. With tvo 

engravings. 82mo, pp. 8, 668^78. Price 88 (4s. 
(4) Evenings at Home; or the Juvenile Budget opened : 
oonsisthig of a variety of miscellaneous pieces for the Sirtrurtion and 
amusement of youiifr persons. Hy Dr Aikin and Mrs. Barbauld : wiih two 
msravings. 82mo, pp I0,437='4i7. Price 86 cts. 

[5] Lord Chesterfield* s Advice to his Son on Men and 
Manners. To whi^^h are added, selections Hrom Colton's Lacon, or maiu- 
' things in foTT words. With fh)ntispiece. 82mo,pp. 144. Price 24 cts. 

[6J Hawes* Lectures to Young Uen, on tlie formation of 



24mo, nil. 128. i'ricelScts. 

(6) Essays on Wattes Songs. Essays adapted to Dr« 

Watfs IMvliie Scings. Por the instruction of young people, iy the Bev. A. 
bc-ott ; with Ulustration*. 24mo» pp. 71. Price 8 ctS. 

\7\ Fopular Authors^ and Law and Lawyers, With illus- 

irhtons. 24mo, pp. 128, 128s266. Price 85 cts. 

rsl Ficturs and Painters, and Popular Superstitions. 

with illustrations. 24mo, pp. 128, 128^296. Price 85 cts. 

(91 Electric Telegraph, and Inventors and Discoyerers. 

With illustrations. 24mo» pp. 128, 128»265. Price 85 cts. 

GO) Gag's Fables. With upwards of one hundred illus- 
ustratious. 82mo,pp.212. Price 45 cts. 



256. 



DAllTON & CO;S, PUBLICATIONS. 

I. 15 TWELVE VOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TWELVE $3,80. 

(1) Julia Arnouf: a Tale of the Vaudois. Designed tor 
fju^^yonwn* ByMr^J.B. Webb. With two iUustmtions. IsSo, pp. 275. 

[2] Green's Useful Knowledge,, forLittle Children. Beinff 
a lookinic gjas» in which thi-y may see' the dangers of childhobd without feiS 
inir their effect*. With iUustrations. l6mo.pp.88. Price SortsT 

(8) Sandford and Merton, the History of. By Mr. 
Thomas Day ; with illustrations. 24mo, pp. 221. Price 40 cts. 

(4) Houf to Spend, a Week Happily. By Mrs. Bunhurv. 

With frontispiece. 24mo,pp. 140. Prim 22 cts. *^ 

(5) The Elder Brother. Illustrated by Woodcuts.— 
t4ino, pp. 136. Price 22 cts. 

(6) The Ericksons. Two stories for my young friends 

The clererBqy, or oonsider another. By Miss Prances Brown. Withfrontisl 
pieoe. S4mo,pp.l44. Price 22 cts. ^ 

(7) ^cOalie : or the Broken Spring. Setma, the Turn- 
pike Buid^* From the German of Dr. Bartli. With IUustrations. 24mo. 
pp. 188' Price 22 cts. 

(8) Oiif, the Negro Bog. A story for christian children. 

Translatod trom the German of Dr. Barth. With illustiations, 24mo no 
luS. Price 22 cts. ' *'*'• 

(9) The Weaver of Quellbrunn ; or the Eoll of Cloth. A 
story for ohrihtian children Ti-anKhOed from the Germsn of Dr. Barth. bv 
J. K. Ryland; with illustrations. 24mOk pp. 127. l*rio«22 cts. 

(10) C'lrisUnasMorniftgi or the Little Ink Cask. Trans- 
1 from the German of Dr. Barth. With iUustnttiona. 24mob pp. M. 



Wit 



[11] Oregorg JTrflrn ; or the Window Shutter. Tranriat. 

I'd from the German of Dr. Barth; with woodcut illuslratious. 2imo. nn iiw 
Price 22 cts. ^^ '^'^' "'^ 

(12) Ifand of Providence ; or the Eecords of mv Life. 

BzempUaed in th(> autobiography of J. B. Gouirh ; with portrait. £ino. m^ 
6»1»2«1W. Price 22 cts. i~ "US. soKHpp. 

267. It. IN TWELVE YOLUMES. PRICE FOR THE TWELTE $2.60. 

Marg Lteson ; The Childhood of. By Mary Ho^iitt 

r'iih frontispiece. 24mo.pp.148. Price 22 cts. ^ 

[2] Take Care of Number One ; or Good to Me includes 

Good to thee. By b. G. Goodrich. Ei«q. [the original Peter Parlevl with 
froutibpiece. 2tnio,pp.l87. Price 22 eta. ^Sh^nw, 

(3) Poems for Young Children. By Adelaide O'Kceffe. 

With two illuhtrations. 24mo, pp. 138. Price 22 cts. 

(4) The Young Lord, and other tales. By Mrs. Croslani 
(late Camilla Toulinin 1 To which is added Victoriaf Durochor. Bj Mn. 
bherwood. With two tllusimtions. 24mo,pp. 143. IMce 22 cts. 

(5) Paulina, the foundress of an Infant School ; a tale. 
Translated from the German. With two illustrations. 24mo. od. Ui 
Price ii cts. *^ ^ 

(6) Household Stories. Translated from the Oennan. 

^V ith two illustrations. 2 ^mo, pp. 140. I*rice 22 cts. 

(7) The Book of Sports: Containing In-door Sports, short 

cames, rot reations, conundruraR, churadea. &c , he, for I'oyv and Girls, fir 
>¥illiam Martin. \\ ith illustrations. 24mo, pp 14L Price 22 cts. 

[81 The Book of Enterprise and Adventures; being an 
eK'itement to reading. Por Toung People. Condcnasd. Wi.h illustniioni 
by Absolom. 24uio, pp. 142. Price %i cts. 

[9] Jogs and Sorrours of Childhood. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
u iih two engravings. 24mo, pp. 143. Price 22 cts. 

[10 The Honegsuckle; or, poetical sweets that nerer 

cloy. Original and Selected yrith frontispiece. 24mo, pp. 8, lOOaios. 
1 rice *'* -*- 



1 nee 22 cts. 

The Little GirVs Keepsake. 
^itii two engravings. 24mo,pp 178- Price 22 cts. 

[12 J Green's First Tales for Little Children. With 
Coloured iUustrations. 24mo, pp. M. Price 20 cts. 

258. III. IS six YOLITMZS. 
C0Y£fi8. 



Mrs. Sherwood* 



PillCB FOR THE SIX G3 cts., PAPZB 



(1) Tinges Librarg* With many illustrations, ISmo.pp. 

82 Pricllcta. " 

(2) A Fli^.trap for little folks. With many illuatrationi. 

l£mo.pp-82. Price 11 cts. 

(3) Mg Picture Storg Book. In Ea.sy Works. With 

With many illustrations. 18mo, pp. 82. Price 11 cts. 

(4J Short Poems for Toung Childen. With many illiu- 

tjatlons. 18mo. pp. 32. Price 11 cia. 

(6) Food for the Young. With many pictures. 18mo, 

pp* 82. Prce 11 cts. 

(r5) Child's Mother's Book* ; a practical treatise on the 
education and management of children. By Mis. Child. 18mo^ pp. 71 prioi 
8 cents 



MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

250. IK rOTTBTEEN VOLUMES. PRtCB POE THE POTTETEEIT f 6,40. 

(I) The Importance of Literature to Men ofBunnetsi A 
series of addresses delivered at various popular inst itutions. Revised sod oor* 
rectcd by the authoni, ittmo, pp, B, 85*e=362, rge. price 11.00. 

[2] LgndalCs Business ; as it i§, and as it might he. By 
Joseph Lyndall. 12mo, pp, 140, ttom, price 30 cts. 

[3] JEsops Fables: a new version, chiefly from original 

souroes. By Thomas Jameii. M.A. With more than oiie hundred Ilkiitia* 
tions, designed, hy John Tvnniel 16mo, pp. I46im. I'rioe70cts, 

(4) Stories of the Irish Peasantrg. By Mrs. S. C. HalL 

16mo, pp. 802, wreh. price 56 cts. 

[5J L!arlg Influences. 16mo, pp. 8, 152=160, viv. Price 
78 cents. 

(6) Suggestions on Female Education; two introductoiy 
lectures on English \iU rature and moral philosophy. I>elivered inthsLsdiM 
College, Bedfora Square, by A. J. Soott, A. M. l6mo, pp, 64. price 24 eti. 

(7) Amnemon the Forgetful, and Eustalhes the ConBtaot. 

By the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., P.L.S. With iUiistrstions. 24mo, pp. 56. psft 
Price 15 cts. / 

[8) Stories fir Children. Selected from the History of 

Knicland. ftrom the Conquest to the Eevolution. For Cliildren. Illiistnted 
with twenty-fbur woodcuts. Stmo, pp> 165. im. Price 65 cts. 

[9) What t> a Comet ? or a familiar description of Comets; 

more particularly Halley's Comet. To which in prefixed a cond^e acooont of 
the other Heavenly Bodies. By Bosina Maria Zomliu; with phite and tvo 
Disgrams. iriflr. Price 17 cts. 
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[lOj The Solar Fdipse; or the Two Almanncs ; containing 
laquiries in astronomy. Plate ittd DtagramiL /n^r. Price 17 cti. 
(11) Liffhf^ and Shadows of Scottish JJ/e. By the late 
ProfeMor John Wilson, lemo, pp. S^, icftt Price 65 cts. 

(12; Bible Stories, from the Creaiion to the conquest of 
Canaan- By G. M. Bu!wey. With illustrationa hy Martin and Wcatall. £4mo, 
■qiuve. pp, £04, rgc. Price 88 cts. 

(13) Counsels to ynung Men, on modem infidelity, andt he 
evidence* of Cbriitianity, biy John Moriaou. D. D. Mmo, pp 201, <wc.— 
l*riceS6cta. 

[14] The American Indians. Illastrationa of their cos- 
tumeaandmanncn; with anecdotca. i4mo, pp. 201, ^wc Price SO ota. 



1% 



OmXTED IN THE PfiECEDINa CATALOGUE. 
20J. Zoology. — Gosse's Zoclogif, [2 vols. 12mo, Xtn. K. Soc.] 

An Introduction to 2SooloKy, By Philip Henry Qoaae In two Tolumea. with 
lUustrationa. limo* doth, pp. 21, 88;k 4, 4S6»8M. Price 4=2.45. 

11|. Physical Science. — Gardner's Music of Nature, [8ro.. 

American.]— The MuMc of Nature; or an attempt to pnive that what ia 
pawionate and pldasing in the art of sinking, apeakinyr, and performing upon 
muatcai intttrumentii, is derived (h>m the soundji of the animated world. 
VTith curious and intoreittimr illustrations, by William Gardner. 8vo,doth, 
•p^t\A,wrk,lbc, Price ^2,40. 

19 ^ Natural Philosophy. — Letters on Natural Magic, (18mo, 

Bn«ll^.]-Adare8sed to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By Sir David Brewster, K.H.. 
L.L D., Ac. With illustrations. ISmo, cloth, pp. 8, 850^358, wte. Price 

escu. 
60}. Natueal Philosophy.— ZTit/^oii'* Mathematics, (8vo, 

Bntclish.] A cocrae of Uathematics, oomnosed for the u>e of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy Ky Charles Button, XL.D, P.B.8. Careftilly corrected, 
cntin>ly remodelled, and adapted to the course of invtmction now pursued in 
the Royal Military Academy, hy William Rutherford, F.R^S. 8vo, cloth, 
pp,6,806»=901,toto. Price «i,SO. 

lis. Manufactures, etc. — Hunfs Photography, (12nio, 

BiigliHh.] (7) a Manual of Photography. By Robert Hunt. Enhirged and 
illustrated by numerous engravings, 12mo, cloth, pp. 821, rge. Price |1,15, 
or for the entire scries of seven, iu Na 118, ^&J^ 

810. Literature. — Documents of the Constitution (8vo., 

American )— Of Emrland and America, fh>m Magna Charta to the United 
States Federal ContitUution of 1789. Compiled and edited, with notes, by 
ProfesMor Francis Bowen. 8vo. doth, pp^ 7, 142=140,^6. Price 70 eta. Price 
iOT No'a 8(0 and 810| together 81,25. 

234. LiTER.vTURE. — Qocthe on Art, [16mo, American.] — 

[«] Bs>4iys on Srt : by Goethe. Tranidated by Samuel Gray W»nL lOmo, 
cloth, pp. 2 », imc. Price 80 ota, or for the entire series of four 18,2 k 

Price for the two volumes $1,40, as follows :— 

rn Letters on the Evidences. Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Religion, 
hv OUnthus Gregory, LUT)., F.R.A.8. With many additions and corrections. 
1201O. cloth, pp. 18. 40l»507, hgK Price 70 cts. 

[£1 T*ie \niUogy of Religion, natural and revealed to the constitution and 
conriK' of nature ; to which are added, two brief dissertations ; on personal 
Identity, and on the nature of virtue ; and fifteen sermons. By Josenh ButW, 
JXCll, late Lord Bi hop of Durham. With a profkce hy Samuel HalifSuc, D.D. 
W^it h analytical introductiona, explanatory notesjand an index. By a member 
of the University of Oxford. With portrait of Bishop Butler. 12mo, doth, 
pp. 6, 646=552, hgh. Price 70 cts. 

price Ut the two volumes |l,i5. ai follows :— 

i^^ Natural Th'x>lozy, or eridennce of the existence and attributea of the 
be ty. By the Rev. MTIUiam Paley, D.a With additions and notes. Idmo, 
cloth, pp. 292, tmxA. Price 58 cts. 

ii\ T "e Mtyral Philomphy of Paley, with additional dissertations and notes hj 
Aiexander Bain. A. M. 16mo, cloth, pp. 16, 278=294, trrcA. Price 68 cts. 

25. Chemistry.— For the Series of twelve $3,10.— [6.9.]The 

Chemistry of Common Life, By James F. W. Johnat«»n. M.A. In four parts 
2io. 1. The Air we Breathe. The Water we Drink. No. 2. The Soil we culti- 
vate. The Plant we Rear. No. 8. The Bread we Eat- The Beef we Code. 
Vo. 4 The Beverages we Inftise. 16mo, paper, pp. 238, wb9. l»rice 18 cts. 
each, or for the four 72 cts. 

[10] Outlines of Astronomy : for Families and Schools. — 
Vy tne Rev. T. G. ^11, M.A. Illustrated. 24mo, paper, pp. 80. Price 15 cts. 

tin Outlines of Geology, for Families and Schools. By 
jsiua M. Zomlhi. Illustrated. 24mo, paper, pp. 12, 105=117, Jvfp,-- 
Price 15 cts. 

ri2l Outlines of Chemistry, for Families and Schools. 

^y Tbomaa Griiflths. Mmo, paper, pp. 9l,iicp. PrioelScts. 

26*. Chemistry. — Cifclopadia of Chemistry, |8vo, English.]— 

^^* 'With its sDplications to Mineralogy, Physiology, and the Arts, Hy Robert 
Pundas Thomson. BI.D. With numerous illustrationa. Svo, doth, pp- 7, 610 
=r6l7.rpc. Price «2,46. 

101* Practical Agriculture. — Rham's Dictionary of the 

'Farm, Ci2mo, Engli.«»h.]-The Dlctionarr of the Farm, by the late Rev. W. L. 
Bham. Revisod and re-editod, with explanatory matter, by WJUiam and Hugh 
Haynbird. With illustrations. 12mo, cioth, pp. 4»6, double columns, ^c 
Price 90 cts. 

105i. Practical Agriculture.— JRzrmtfr*5, Hand Book, [8yo, 

American.]-The American irarmer's New and Universal Hand Book : or an 
- ^^ved wid oomolete mide to the twrtfcment of soils ; the opmtions of 
piSductive field husbandry ; Kitchen ganUniw ; dairy practice i flruit grow- 



: management and dfaetsea of animals, fbiris and beet ; enltart of flowe% 
amental trees, ac.{ construction of term buildings { graftiui^. budding, 



pruning, training; the great diseases of tree^ and plants: injects iidurioiw to 
aninirK frtdt trees, grain, fta Illustrated by three hundred engravings. By 
pnutical agriculturists. 8vo. sheep, p,. 17, 579»6e8. Price 

88^. Biography. — Brougham's Men of Letters, etc., [fivo, 
|n»rliHh.)--Lives of Men oi Letters and Science, who flourished in the time of 
George III. By Henry Lord Brougham, F- R 8. With portraits engraved 
on steeL 8to cloth, pp. 14 616»530, rge, gex. Price 81.00. 

I72i. Biography — Civil Wars of B^me, (6 vols, 18mo, Eng.) 

Select lives transbkted fhnn Plutarch, with notea. by George Long. Inlve 
seriw or volumes, [Knight's series]. 18mOb cloth, average pp. 2d8«1440. gcjf. 
Priee 4^1,16. 

172^. Biography — Biographical History of Philosophy, r4vols, 

18mo, 6ngiish.]-By G. H Lewes. Series L Ancient Philosophy Be i« e If. 
Modem Philosophy, ^Knight's series]. 18mo, doth, avenge pp. 23C«"J20, per. 
Price 92 cts. 

187i. BioQRAJniY.-^BoutledgeU Peel, ) r« ,^ ,^^^ p^^ -, 

Allen's Nelson, \ L^^^^*' ^^°^' EngJ- 

Price for the two volumee, 80 cts., as loUowt^- 

(V The Life of the Right Honorable Sir Robert PMl. Bart, as asul^ect and 

dtizc*n. as legislator and minister, as patron of learning and the arts. With 

portrait by William Harvey. 18mo, doth. pp. 220, pro.—Prioe 80 cts. 

[21 The Life of I.ord Viscount Nelson. K. B., Duke of Bronte. By Joanb 

Allen. Esq. With portrait. ISoio, cloth, pp. 819. pre. Price 50 da. 

207. Biography — Tyler's Robert Bums, (16mo.)— Eobert 

Bums; as a poet, and as a man. By Samuel Tyler. Iftmo, dosh, pp. 209i ct. 
Price 60 cts., or for the entire series of three ▼olumea in No. 207, 82,18. 

99i. Voyages, etc. — Wilkes* Exploring Expedition, (8vo, 
English]— Narrative of the United State* Exploring Bxpeditiou. during the 
yean* im, 1880, 1840, 1841, and 1842, by Charles Wilkes. U.S.N.. Commandec 
of the Expedition. Condensed and abridged. 8vob doth, pp, 878, wfo. 
Price 75 cts. 

153^. Voyages, etc — Norway and its Scenery, (12mo, Eng. J 

—Comprising the Journal of a town, by Edward Price. Esq., with considerable 
additions, etc. Edited and compili'd by Thoma^i Forester, fciM) , A.M. lllua* 
trated with numerous steel engravings. 12mo, doth, pp. 470, hgb. Price 81,0<l. 



EXTRACTS FfiOM THE LAW AUTHOEIZING THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBBA- 
ItlES IN UPPEE CANADA : 

1. Legislative Grant. 
The Common School Act of 1850, Section forty-one, enacts, 
'' That it may and shall be lawful for the Governor in Council, 
tG authorize the expenditure annually, out of the share uf 
the Legislative School Grant coming to Upper Canada, of a 
sum not exceeding; Three thousand pounds, for the establishment 
and support of School Libraries, imder such regulations as are 
provided for by this Act" — which sum may be increased Irom 
time to time at the discretion of the Legislature. 

2. Chief Superintendent. 

Section thirty-five enacts that it shall be the duty of the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools: 

" Eighthly, To employ all lawful means in his power to 
procure and promote the establishment of School Libraries for 
general reading, in the several counties, townships, cities, 
towns and villages ; to provide and recommend the adoption of 
suitable plans of school houses, with the proper furniture and 
appendiges ; and to collect and difiuse useful information on 
the subject of education generally among the people of Upper 
Canada. 

" Ninthly, To submit to the Council of Public Instruction 
all books or manuscripts which may bo pliiced in his hands 
with a view of obtainiiip; the recommendation or sanction of 
such Council, for their introduction as text-books or library 
books ; and to prepare and lay before the Council of Public lii- 
struction for its consideration, such general regulations tor 
the organization and government of Common Schools, and 
the management of School Libraries as he shall deem necessA* 
ry and proper. 

" lenthly. To apportion whatever sum or sums of money 
shall be provided by the Legislature for the establishment 
and support of School Libraries : Provided always, that no aid 
shall bo given towards the establishment or su]iport of any 
School Librarv unless an equal amount be contributed and ez** 
pended from local sources for the same object.'* 

8. Council op Public Instruction. 

Section thirty-six enacts, that it shall be the duty of the 
Council of Public Instruction : 

^ Fifthly. To examine, and, at its discretion, recommend or 
disapprove of tezt-booka for the use of schools^ or books 
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for School Libraries : FroTided always that no portion ^f the I 
LegidJative School Grant phall be applied in aid of any school 
in which any book is used that has been disapproved of by 
the Connelly and pnblic notice given of snch disappioval." 

4. Local SuFEBiNTEvnExris. 

Section thirty-one, tenth clause, sixth divi8ion,enacts that it 
shall be the duty of each Local Superintendent to make an 
annual report to the Chief Superintendent, which among 
^ther things shall state " the number of libraries, their extent, 
how established and supported.'* [See also Numbers 6 and 15 
of this Series.] 

5. School Visitobs. 

Section thirty-three enacts that School Visitors shall have 
anthority at any lawful meeting '* to devise such means as they 
may deem expedient, to promote the establishment of libraries 
a^u the diffusion of useful knowledge." 

6. BoARBs 07 Public Ltstbuctioik. 
Section twenty-nine enacts that ** it shall be the duty of each 
Gounty or Circuit Board of Public Instruction. Fourthly^ To 
adopt all such lawful means in their power, as* they shall judge 
ex(>edient, to promote the establishment of. School libraries, 
and tOj^S^^^uj^fi^gg^ " )unty or ^ 

1^ t» ?i^^^|P^^^'^^ MUKICIPAL CorKCiLs. 

'"^ wti >r^|H^^-seven enacts that " it shall be the duty of 
the Municipal Council of each County, Secondly, To raise by 
a^se^sment such sum or sums of money, as it shall judge ex- 
pedient for the establishment and maintenance of a Coimty 
Common School Library." 

a. TowKSHip Municipal Councils. 

Section eighteen enacts that " it shall be the duty of the 
Municipality of each Township in Upper Canada, Secondly^ 
To levy at its discretion such sum or sums as it shall judge 
expedient for purchasing books for a Township Library, ^under 
such regulations, as shall be provided according to law." 
9. City aud Town Municipal Councils. 

Section twenty-one enacts, ** That the Council or Common 
Council of each city or incorporated town in Upper Canada 
shall be and is hereby invested, within its limits and libtTlies 
as prescribed by law, and shajl be subject to the same obliga- 
tions as are the Municipal Council of each Coimty, and tne 
Municipality of each Township, by the eighteenth and twenty 
•seventn Section of this Act" just quoted above. 
10. Village Municipal Councils. 

Section twentv-five enacts, *• That the Municipality of every 
incorporated village shall possess and exercise all the powers, 
and b3 subject to all the obligations with regard to the 
le>'ying and raising of moneyrt for the establishment and 
maintenance of school libraries within the limits of such incorpo- 
rated vUlage, as are conferred and imposed by this Act upon 
the Municipal Corporations of cities." 

11. Board of School Tbustexs in Cities and Towns. 

Section twenty-four enacts, ''That it shall be the duty of 
Board of School Trustees Ia cities and towns, Thirdly^ To do 
whatever they may judge expedient for procuring suitable 
apparatus and text-books and for theestablLsnment and mainte- 
nance of a school library or school libraries. Tenihly^ To 
appoint a librarian to take charge of the school library or 
lioraries whenever established." 

N. B. The first Section of the supplementary School Act 
1853 invests Boards of School Trustees with power, either to 
apply to their Municipality or employ their own lawful au- 
thority t3 raise by a general rate upon property, or otherwise, 
such sum or sums as they shall judge expedient for the eatab- 
iishment and xnaintenance of School libraries, etc. 
12. BoABDS OF School Tbustsbb in Incobpobatib Villagss. 

The twenty-sixth Section of the School Act of 1850, and 
the 1st Section of the Supplementary School Act of 1858, coiner 
upon Boards of School Trustees in Incorporated Villages, all 
the powen possepund by City and Town Boards as enumerated 
iji Ijbe foregoing paragraph. 



13. Tbusteeb of School Sections. 

Section twelve enacts, " That it shall be the duty of tbe 
Trustees of such School Section, Seventeenth! y. To appoint a 
Librarian, and to take such steps as they may judge expedient, 
and as may be authorized according to law, iur the establish- 
ment, safe-keeping, and proper management of a school librarj, 
whenever provision shall nave been made and carried iato 
effect for the establishment of school libraries."' 

N. B. By the nintli clause of the twelfth Section, in con- 
nection with the 1st clause of the eighteenth Section, of the 
School Act of 1850, Trustees are authorized to proudemeua 
for the establishment and support of public School libraries. 
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lOR SALE at the Deporitorjr ia connection with the Education OIm^ 
Toronto : — 

MapB — Canvas, Boilers and Varnished, £ i. 4 

1. Bouchette's Map of Britiah North America with Uteat 
Gounty diviaiona, atatiatica, &c. 7 ft. 6 in. ^>y 4 ft. 8 in. . . . 9 10 

2. A new Map of Canada, New Brur ind Nova Sco- 
tia, with lateat Gounty diviaiona, c< . fu by ? 'i. 6 

J^, Outline Map of Br**Uli Aine' '"^ — • - ^^^^^ 

c. li Map of L(4|y />'Q^.. *t^ • 
Citiea, Tuwna, YiUa«;ea, &c,, (eiigraf 

by 1 ft. 6. in 

Globes^ 

1. Comeira 9 inch GIobea» with Suud, ( 

2. Do. 5 do. do. do. d'- 
a. Holbrook'a 5 inch do. do. do. J 

4. Gopley*6 16 inch do., per pair, '. 10 

6. Franklin, Terrestrial and Ccleatial 10 inchea with walnut 

trame and caae pet pair 5 

6. Do. do. do. with bronzed 

frame and caae per ptf if 6 10 

7. Do. do. do. i^ith Mahoga- 
ny high frames and case per pair 8 

& Do. do. 6 iucfces with bronzed fiama 
and case per pair 3 

Apparatus and Cabinets, 

1. Holbrookes Box of Apparatus, with Impro%'eitients fi 10 

8. Do. . do. Geological Specimens, 80 10 

8. Yarty^s do. do. 96 Marpe) 2 18 9 

4. Do. do. do. I44(8mall) 2 15 

6. Do. Cabinet of Natural ObjecU 8 

6. Do. do Showing the Natural Diatory of tlie Silkworm. 7 8 

7. Do. do do. do, do Bee 7 8 

8. Do. do do. do. do Wasp... 7 6 

Diagrams and Charts. 

1. Gas Works about 6 f L by 8 ft. finely coloured on Canras 
andRollera 6 10^ 

2. GUaa Houne about 4 fL by 8 iu finely coloun d on CanTas 

and Rollers 6 

8. Iron furnace about 1 fL by 8 ft. finely coloured, on Can* 

▼as and Rollers , .* 2 6 

1 . Ghb Works as above mounted on linen without Rollers. ... 060 

2. Glass Houao do. do. 4 

8. Iron furnace do. do. .... 2 

4. Chart of Gymnastics showing the position 18 X 80 inches. 7i 

5. Chart of Pliysical Geocraphy, strikinsly illustrated, — x— 
mounted on Canvaa, Rollers and Varnished 18 2 

Lesson Sheets and Tablets. 
The following is an excellent scries for mountini; on pasteboard, fte., tod 
hansring up in a school house. Size of each aheet about two feet tquarti 
Price for the entire aeries in Sheets, Is. 8J., as follows : — 

1. What every child ought to be, and what every child ought not to 1Mb 
arranged in alphabetical order, with Scriptural references. 

2. Plain instructions for children in day schools. 

8. Plain Rulea to be obaerved in case of accidents, &e. 
. 4. The Ten Commandments, arranged on parallel tables. 

5. The Lord'a Prayer, in large type. 

6. General Rules to be observed by Children in Common Schools. 

-^ 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of EducaHon for one lutf- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in pottage etamp*, or otfteneiM, 

TERMS: For a single copy of the Journal of Education^ 5s. persnnum; 
back vols, neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions M 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in lU 
cases 'accompany the order. Single numbers, l^d. each. 
■^ All oommumcationa to bo addressed to Mr. J. Grorok Honnns. 

SdueaHotk Ojfee, Tomts^ 

ToMimi { Frintad bj LOTBU A Ooioii, Obnisr ^ TSmi^ «9iJ JlWt^ 
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The British Muaeum origioAted with a beqaett from Sir Hahs Sloaney 
a most industrious naturalist, of whose history the following sketch 
may not be unacceptahle to our readers." Bom in the north of Ireland, 
but of Scottish fiunily, young Sloane showed an early love of natural 
history and medicine, and was carefully educated accordingly. At 16 
years of age he was attacked by spitting of blood, which dangerous 
symptom caused him permanently to adopt a strict regimen, and to 
abstain from the use of all stimulating: liquors. Oontinuing this course 
ever afterwards, he not only enjoyed a fair proportion of health, but 
lived to an unusual age. After many years of diligent study he settled 
in London as a physician, and became a Fellow of the Royal Society 
but in three years we find him embarking for Jamaica as physician to 
the Duke of Albemarle, goyemor of that Island. Owing to the death 
of the Duke, he was only Qlteen months in Jamaica, hut he managed 
to accxmiulate a jast number of specimens in natural history, which 
after vrards formed the nucleqiL of his museum, on which he spent large 
sums of money, enriching it Vn every possible way. He was appointed 
physician to Christ's Hospital, hut nev^ retained his salary, idways 



BfirnSH MUSEUM, GEEAT EUSSELL-ST. LONDON. 

In continuing our sketches of the great public Libraries and 
Museums of the world, we present our readers in this number of 
the Journal, with a description of the richest and most important 
Museum in the British Empire, andamemoir of itsoriginator. 



devoting R to charity. In 1716 he was created a Baronet by George I. 
and in 1727 he became physician in ordinary to George II. In the 
same year he attained the highest honour a scientific man could receive 
in being appointed to succeed the great Newton in the chair of the 
Royal Society. He exercised the duties of this office with the greatest 
seal until he arrived at the age of fourscore, when ho resigned it, and 
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retired altogether from public life. At his own nutDor-house at Chelsea 
he lived on to the great age of 98, when a brief illness terminated his 
life in the year 1758. He bequeathed his museum to the public on 
condition that SO,OOOZ. should be paid to his family, the first cost of the 
whole having amounted to at least 60,0002L His books and manuscripts 
were included in this bequest, the former consisting of 50,000 volumes. 
The conditions offered by Sir Hans Sloane were responded to by Par- 
liament, and his museum became the property of the nation* At the 
■ame time the Harleian Manuscripts were purchased by government, 
and the,.wbole, with the Gottonian Libriury, which had been given for 
public Qse in the reign of William IIL, was formed into one general 
c6llectioa A mansion in Great Russell-St, called Makita^ House, was 
purchased of the Earl of Halifax, for 10,2502. ; and b^tvfeen t|ie years 
1756 and 1759 the different collections were removed into it, .the new 
institution being thenceforth called the Britiah Museum. As the con- 
tents of the Museum became mora teultiplied» new steps were taken, 
as thus detailed in the Synopsis sanctioned by the trustees : — Till the 
arrival of the Egyptian Antiquities from Alexandria in 1801, Montagu 
House was competent to the reception of all its acquisitions. The 
Egyptian monuments, most of them of too massive a character for the 
floors of a private dwelling, first suggested the necessity of an additional 
building, rendered still more indispensable by the purchase of th^ Town- 
ley Marbles in 1805. A gallery adequate to the reception of both was 
completed in 1807, after which, although the trustees meditated, and 
had plans drawn for new buildings, none were, undertaken till 1828, 
when, upon the donation from his Majesty King George IV. of the 
library collected by King. George HI.^ the government ordered draw- 
ings to be prepared for the erection of an entire new Museum, a portion 
of one wing of which was to be occupied by the recently-acquired libra- 
ry. This wins', on the eastern side of the then Museum garden, was 
finished in 1828 ; and the northern and a part of the western compart- 
ment of a projected square have been since completed. The principal 
floor of the northern portion is devoted to the general library, removed 
frrom the former house ; that of the western, both below and above, 
to ancient sculpture and antiquities generally. A part of the lower 
floor of the eastern wing is devoted to the libnury of MSS. The upper 
floors, both of the eastern and northern sides of the square, contain the 
collections of Natural History. The new southern front of the Museum 
is at present in progress The last. Remains of the oridnal building 
was removed in 1845. The new buildings were designed by Sir 
Robert Smirke, and are entered by a massive portico, which was not 
completed till 1847. 

Among all the antiquities for which the British Museum is famous, 
the most celebrated are the Elgin marbles, a collection of exquisite 
specimens of Grecian art, which have been ihe wonder and admiration 
of sculptors, and of all who have taste to appreciate their beauty, since 
the Earl of Elgin brought them to this country in 1801. These mar- 
bles adorned the Parthenon at Athens, a model of which building assists 
the visitor to understand the position once occupied by statues and 
bas-reliefs, now arranged in their mutilated state around the walls and 
on raised stages in what is called the JSlgin Saloon, Marbles contem- 
porary with these, found in the ruins of the Temple of Apollo Epicu- 
rius, near the ancient city of Phigalia, are arranged in the PhigaUam 
Saloon, The Temple of Apollo was built by Ictinus, an architect of 
the time of Per.cles, who also built the Parthenon. A series of tombs, 
bas-reliefs, and statues, of an earlier date than the Parthenon, were 
discovered in the ruined city of Xanthus, and brought to England by 
Sir Charles Fellowe<«. These are called the Xa/nthian or Lyeian Mar- 
hies, A series of very ancient and interesting marbles brought horn 
the supposed site of Nineveh, on the left bank of the Tigris, have re- 
cently been added to the Museum through the zeal and laborious 
researches of Dr. Layard. A grand centnJ saloon and several other 
rooms are devoted to remains of Greek and Roman art Among these 
are forms of exquisite beauty, grace, and truth, which afford to modem 
sculptors and artists most valuable subjects for study. But perhaps 
the most popular part of the gallery of antiquities, to the great masses 
of visitors who crowd the Museum on holiday occasions, is that which 
contains the ooUossal sculptures of Egypt These huge relics of an ex- 
traordinary people cannot fail to impress the beholder with wonder and 
curiosity. He longs to see the body to which that huge fist belonged, 
or the Sphinx which bor^ that immense but finely-wrought ram^s 
head. The swarthy heroes of the Nile seem to look down on him with 
a calm sense of superiority ; and as he views their colossal proportions, 
and looks around on ancient stone coffins, also of colossal sixe, he can 
hardly persuade himself but that there were giants in those days, and 
that these were the works of their hands, tie might even go on to 
fancy that the insect world of Egypt presented the same exagerated 
proportions, for here we find a beetle in dark granite of such a sise that 



a man cannot sit comfortably astride upon its back. This represents 
the sacred Scarabsaus of Egypt Another interesting and unportant 
object is the Rosetta stone, which first suggested to Dr. Thomas Young 
a mode of deciphering the mysterious inscriptions on Egyptian monu- 
ments. This stone bears the same inscription in three different char- 
acters, one in hieroglyphics, onet, in a written character callM enehcrial^ 
and the third in Greek. Thus by means of the Greek inscription the 
hieroglyphics were for the first time rendered intelligible. 

Besides the Egyptian Saloon, there is another collection of antiquitiea 
from E^nrpt in an upper room called the Egyptian Room, These con- 
sist of figures of various deities in silver, bronze, porcelain, wax, steatite, 
woM, £c, ; various articles of household furniture ; a collection of ob- 
jects for dress and the toilet ; a great number of vases, lamp^ and 
misceilaneous articles; but above all in real interest, a I«^ oollection 
of human mummies, male and female, and also mummies of numerous 
animals, as the cat, dog headed baboon, bull, ram, sheep, lamb, ibis^ 
crocodile, snake, &c 

Next the Egyptian Room is the Bronze Room, containing valuable 
'Greek and Roman hnmsM figures, a collection of vases, terra cottaa, 
&a The celebrated Etruscan vases are in a separate roonu 

The Medal Room contains a large collection of coins and medals, of 
which Sir Hans Sloane's and Sir Robert Cotton's collections were tbfc 
basia Great additions have been made through the munificence of 
King George IV., and also by the bequests of the Rev. 0. IL Crach- 
erode and R. P. Knight, Esq., and the gills of Lady Banks and TV. 
Marsden, Esq. It comprehends — J, Ancient Coins; 2, Modem Ck>ins; 
8, Medals. The Greek coins are arranged in geographical order, and 
include idl those struck with Greek characters, in Greece or elsewhere, 
by kines, states, or cities, which were independent of the Romans. — 
With mese are also placed the coins of free states and cities which 
made use of the Etruscan, Roman, Punic, Spanish, or other character. 
The Roman coins are placed, as far as it can be ascertained, in chrtHi- 
ological order. The modern coins consist of Anglo-Saxon, English, 
Anglo-Gallic, Scotch and Irish coins, and likewise the c^ns of foreign 
nations. The coins of each country are kept separate. 

The Zoological collection of the British Museum is a very fine one^ 
and is contained in five rooms. The first room contains skulls of the 
larger mammalia, tubes of anulose animals, kc The second room coo- 
tains a collection of reptiles, &c., preserved dry and in spirits ; a portion 
of the radiated animals, a variety of lizards, snakes, serpents, tortoisefli 
crocodiles, batracbian animals, and star fish. The third room displajs 
apes and monkeys in great variety, rats, beavers, squirrels, porcupines^ 
rabbits. ^ ; while the tables are covered with beantiful specimens 
of coral. The fourth room contains fish, insects, and crui^aoeons 
animals. The fifth, various forms of sponge and molluscous and radia- 
ted animals in spirits. 

The mineralogtcal collection is very extensive and valuable, and 
affords admirable opportunities of study to the student of this bran^ 
of science* It is arranged in sixty cases, contuned in four rooms in 
the North Gallery. The system followed is, with slight deviations, that 
of Berzelius, founded upon the electro-chemical theory of definite pro- 
portions, as developed by him in a memoir read before the Royal 
Academy of Science at Stockholm. 

The collection of organic remains is not yet perfectly arranged. It 
commences with fossil vegetables. Then come the osseous remains of 
large reptiles, with some of the gigantic extinct species ; then various 
mammalian remains. A complete skeleton of the large extinct Oik of 
the Irish bogs, of the American mastodon, and other fossil wonders^ 
occupy the fifth and sixth rooms of this collection, and at the west end 
of the latter is the fossil human skeleton, embedded in limestone, 
brought from Guadaloupe by the Hon. Sir A. Cochrane. 

The Library of the British Museum contains about 500,000 volumes, 
and is visited by about 70,000 readers during each year. There are 
two spacious reading-rooms for their use (which are entered from Mon- 
tague-St, Russell Square), where every accommodation is afforded in 
the pursuit of their studies. The access to these rooms, however, is to 
be sought by an application to the chief librarian, backed by a proper 
recommendation, and the ticket of admission has to be renewed hal&yeap> 
ly. No books are allowed to be taken away for perusal, and while the in* 
dividual is using them in the library, he is rei^onsible for their safety. 
This library ranks in importance with the best continental libraries 
but the number of separate works is greater in Munich and Paris. 

During the last three weeks the arrangements of the works of art in 
the gallerv of sculptural antiquities have been completed. The Nine- 
veh marbles are now entirely removed from the basement| and duly 
clasified in the galleries especially constructed fbt their reception, 
where they are now to be seen to much advantage; several of the new 
rooms in this department of the Museum are now ready for the recep- 
tion of woriss of art The Lords of the Treasury have approved (ho 
project for the erection of a glass building, tp cover the quadrangle, lor 
a reading room, and as an addiUon to the printed book department ; 
this arrangement will give room^for half a million more volames. 
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THE CHEERFUL OIYEB. 

'*«00 LOTITH A GHIBBTUL OITIR.^ 

**Wbat shall I render thee, Father Supreme, 
For thy rieh gifts ; and thie the best of all T 
Said a youog mother, as she fondly watched 
Her Sleeping babe. 

There was an answering voice 
That night in dreams: " Thou hast a Rttie bud 
'* Wrapt in thy breast and fed with dews of lore. 
" Give me that bud. Twill be a flower in heaTeo." 
But there was silence. Tea, a hush so deep, 
Breathless and terror-stricken, that the lip 
Blanched in its trance. ** Thou hast a Uttle harp, 
'* How sweetly would it swell the angePs song ! 
" Give me that harp.** There was a shuddering sob 
As if the bosom by some hlddoA sword 
Was cleft in twain. 

Morn came. A Might had touched 
The crimson Telret of the unfolding bud. 
Like harp-strings, ran a thrilling itrsin and brok« 
As that young mother lay upua tbe eavth 
In childless agony. 

Again the Toice 
That stirred the yinon : <« He who asketh of thee, 
LoTcth a cheerful giver.^ So she raised 
Hor gushing eye, and ere the tear>drop dried 
Upon its fringes, tmiled. Doubt not, that smile 
Like Abraham^s &ith was counted righteousness. 

Mrs. Sigovbvbt* 



FRIE SCHOOLS IN OANADA. 

TVe hare for the last two years devoted considerable attention to 
the working and progress of our Free School system, believing as we 
do that firee schooU, when properly managea by men of education 
• and enlarged views, are destined to confer incalculable benefits on the 
rising generation, and their influence must be felt operatmg for good 
in future time throughout the Province. We have zealously supported 
free schools because their aim is (or at least should be) to educate the 
masses. This being the case, the poor man's child in common with 
the rich, stand on equal footing,— both drink from the same fountain 
of learning. This is a noble system, and well worthy of the support of 
every man who feels an interest in tbe future progress of education for 
it is destined to work a wonderful change in the youth of the commu- 
nity, who are enabled by our free school sj^stem to obtain at least a 
good English, and in many places a classical education, such as to 
qualify them for any of the professions atla very small expense. By the 
present arrangement made with the Grammar School, the son of the 
poorest laborer may obtain an education eq^ual to that of the son of the 
most wealthy merchant, or the highest dignitary of the land ; and if he 
be endowed with superior talents, ho may aspire to and obtain a Univer- 
sity education for a less sum yearly, than was paid 18 or 30 years ago 
for a common school education of a very supei^cial kind, for the fbes 
at the Toronto University have been reduced to such a moderate rate, 
that Its advantages are now within the reach of the most humble indi- 
vidnal ; while to the youth who is ambitious of learning and distinction, 
the number of scholarships present rare inducements of acquiring a 
classical education (free) at this institution, which is second to none in 
BniBUL—JSditingi OhfronioU. 

A<n Aim GoMHEZioiai of ihs. Gzab. — ^Nicholas " Emperor of all the 
Russias, and King of Poland,'* was bom July 6, 1796, and is there* 
fbre in his fifty-eighth year. He succeeded ms brother Alexander on 
the throne December 1, 1825, his elder surviving brother and heir to 
the Crown having refused to accept it The Emperor married, July 
IS, 1817, Alexandria, sister to the King of Prussia, bom July 18, 1798. 
The iosae of the marriage has been as follows : — ^Alexander, bora 
April 29, 1818, married Maria, sister of the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt— issue, Nicholas, bom September 20, 1848 ; Alexander, 
bom ICarch 10, 1845 ; Vladimir,, bora April 22, 1847 ; Alexander, bora 
January 2, 1850; Mary, August 18, 1819; married, July 14, 1839, 
Maximilian^ Duke of Leitchenbeij ; Olga, bora September 11, 1822 ; 
married, July 18, 1846, Charles, Prince Royal of Wurtemburg ; Oon- 
fltantine, bora September 21, 1827; Nicholas, bora August 8, 1881 ; 
and Miohael, bora October 25, 1832. Thus it will appear that the 
Czar te nearly related, by marriage to the Kings of Prussia and Wur- 
temburg, to the reigning Duke of Nassau, another monarch of the 
confederated States, who married Elizabeth, Archduches of Russia, in 
1S44, to Charles Frederick, the reigning Duke of Saxe- Weimar, who 
, married Maria, sister of the Emperor of Russia, in 1804 ; and to Otho, 
King of Greece, and brother of the ELing of Bavaria, King Otho haying 
married AmeUai daughter of the Doke of Oldenburght in 1880. 



Ajcbbh nsBOca axd GATBamro.— The amber fishing is generally 
carried on after a storm. Men wade out into the sea, provided witii 
open-mouthed nets ; they gather the sea weed which floats upon tibe 
water; they bring it to shore and spread it out on the sands; and 
then women and children carefully tura over the weed, and pick out 
bits of amber therefrom. Sometimes the men go out farther from land, 
and scrape up bits of amber from the sea bottom ; being dothed in 
dressess of leather, they care not about the ducking ; but they are 
sometimes in danger from the violence of the waves. Bendes the am- 
ber mining and the amber fishing, there is a third method, which may 
be called amber gathering, more dangerous than either of the other 
two; the men arm themselves with iron hooks attached to two long 
poles, and go in boats to explore the precipitous diflk of the coast ; 
these they carefully examine by detaching loose masses with their 
hooks; but it happens not unfrequently that the boats aro dashed 
against the difi^ or that large masses of loose rabble fidl upon them, 
and maim or even kill the men. The King of Prussia contrives to ob- 
tain a little revenue of from ten to twenty thousand dolhurs annually 
from the amber which is found on his shorea It is said that at one 
ttmettro reveniie readieci twenty-five .t^nnfll^nll crown* {mt monCh. 
— ZHolwM' ^^mmm&old Words.'' 



PROPOSED REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVI08 IN WQUiND. 

*lt is proposed to throw open upwards of 18,000 salaried plaoes to the 
general oompetition of the country. From appointments of great impor- 
tanoe and pecuniary value, demanding the attainments and worthy pur- 
suit of the most educated Englishman down to the small posts which 
might recompense the industry of the head boy in the village school, 
the door is to be thrown open wide to all comers who can prove Uieir 
superiority before impartial and responsible examiners. Any person 
who is able to give satisfactory testimonials of moral character and phy- 
sical heiJth, may without interest or intrigue, succeed to an honorable 
position in the service of his country, merely by the use of those gifts of 
talent and education with which nature's fortune may have endowM him. 
It is proposed, as, indeed, is the necessary consequence of such a chsnge 
to sweep away for ever the entire system of patronage, which has been 
hitherto considered essential to party goverament — ^to pnt an end 
to tHe barter of a place for simporti and to all that net-work of sdidta- 
tion and uitrigue which iniiolyes even high minded men, and proves 
how mneh morality is a thing of custom, and that the purest cannot be 
kmg in contact with a bad system without defilement * * * * 
The plan advocated by the Goverament is one, the importance of which 
all dasses ooght to isd ; yet it involves a change of such magnitude, and 
will efifoct social habits to so great a degree, that it can hanuy be appre- 
daietdat first Nothing less is purposed than the creation of a new lib* 
oral profession, as fredy open to all as the chmrch, the bar, or the hosni- 
taL From the moment this measure receives the royal assent, it will be 
the fault of the people if the pcd>Hc servioe do not become their birth- 
ri^t, acording to the taieat| education, and industry of each, with- 
out any bdndranoe firom those suuster iniluenoes which have hitherto, 
as a general rule, made access dependent on a powerftil connexion era 
seared conscience. 

'^As to general education, the efl^ect must be immediate and abi- 
ding. Complaints have been made of the small numbers which ourUni- 
vesities instruct ; the true cause has been disregaded, yiz, that there is 
no incentive to a long course of study. This need no longer be the case. 
University education unfits a man for many things, and at present only 
opens the way to two overstodced proerasions. The Bar where the 
majority never earaed a shtlliag ; and the church, whose sacred <hitlM 
must be too often thehr own reward. How many, as it is, lounge abont 
after their undergraduate course is over and wish hourly that Ux^ft had 
been sent into the counting-house at dxteen. For these there irin be a 
ready resource hi the periodical examinations for the service ; and tiie 
candidate will be as sure of his merited place as in a oolleffe contest 
The Urae number of goodappohitmenta at home, added to those of In- 
dia, un<&r a similar sy steSi will be a greater stimulus to education than 
an infinity of discourses on the advantages of liberal study. 

'^Nor will the humbler ranks of life fail to reap a corresponding benifi t 
At present peasants as firequently ask, "What is the use of writing!** 
as parents in the middle class ask ,*' what's the use of Greek ?** The era- 
dition of the vUlage school is speedily forgotten, with the exception 
of a few texts, which are repeated with but a vague idea of thev mean- 
ing. But it is intended that the lower dass of appointments shall be 
filled up by just such an examination as the readiest and best conducted 
lad si nthsse schools would succeed in. Of course, such a dass are 
not readily alive to their own intrests, yet the more affluent and edcua- 
ted would feel a pleasure in placing a promising youth in the way of 
such advancement, and this end and aim of exertion would soon be 
held out by every common sdioolmaster in the kingdom.— [From the 
Times" Feb 9, 1854wl 
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THE RECENT CENSUS OP GREAT BRITAIN. 

Some portions of the last census, taken in 1851, have been pub- 
lished. It was a work of very great magnitude, and the result, when 
fully known to the public, will be of a most interesting character. To 
take a population of 16,021,883, which is that of England, independent 
of Wales and Scotland, employed 27,884 agents. This number allowed 
607 individuals to each agent 

The emplojrment of so large a number enabled the Registrar Qene- 
ral to;%ceive the returns with despatch, and as a further incentive, 
those who made the returns in a given time were entitled to a pre- 
mium. 

In many cases the persons employed were school teachers, having 
a personal knowledge of all, or nearly so, of those within the district 
assigned them. Another inducement for the employment of such 
persons was their ability to make a dear and distmot return^ which 
was generally satisfactory. 

The population stood thus on the Slst of March, 1851 : — 

Males. Females. Total 

EnffUn^l 8,281,784 8,t>40,ld4 16,921,688 

Scotland 1,875,479 1,618,268 2,888,742 

Wales 496,491 606,280 1,005,781 

Islands 66,854 76,272 148,126 

Army, navy, and merchH serv. 162,490 . . 162,490 

Total 10,886,048 10,785,919 21,121,967 

The annexed statement shows the population as it stood from 1801 
to 1851 : 
Years. Hales. Females. Total. 

1801 6,868,703 5,648,780 10,917,488 

1811 6,111,261 6,812,859 12,422,120 

1821 7,096, 058 7,806,590 14,492,643 

1881 8,186,446 8,480,692 16,564,188 

1841 9,282,418 9,581,898 18,818,786 

1851 10,386,048 10,735,919 21, 181,967 

The BankerU Magadne for December contains the following sy- 
nopsis: — 

The increase of population in the last half century was upward of 
10,000,000, and n^u*ly equalled the increase in all preceding a^es, not- 
withstanding that millions had emigrated in the interval. The iiAn'ease 
still continued, but the rate of increase had declined, chiefly from ac- 
celerated emigration. At the rate of increase prevailing from 18al to 
1851, the population would double itself in 52 1-2 years. The relation 
of population to mean life time and to interval between getnerations 
was then discussed. The effects of fertile marriages and ' of early 
marriages respectively were stated ; also the result of a change in the 
social condition of unmarried women ; likewise the effect of migration 
and emigration, respectively, on population ; the effect of an abun- 
dance of the necessaries of life, was indicated ; and on the contrary, 
the result of famines, pestilences, and public calamities. 

Absut 4 per cent of the houses in Great Britain were unoccupied 
in 1851 ; and to every 131 houses inhabited or uninhabited, there was 
one in course of erection. In England and Wales, the number of per- 
sons to a house was 5.5 ; in Scotland, 7.8, or about the same as in 
London ; in- Edinburgh and Glasgow, the numbers were, respectively, 
20.6 and 27.5. Subjoined is a statement of the number of inhabited 
houses and families m Great Britain at each census, from 1801 to 1851 
--also of persons to a house, excluding the isUnds in the British 



Tears. Inbab^d houses. Families. To a house 

1801 1,870,476 2,260,802 6.6 

1811 2,101,697 2,544,216 5.7 

1821... 2,429,680 2,941,588 5.8 

1881 2,800,987 8,414,176 6.7 

1841 t 8,446,797 No returns. 6.4 

1861 3,648,847 4,812,388 6.7 

No less than 295,000 persons inhabited the workhouSes, prisons, 
barracks, asylums, ^, of the country. Ae number of each class of 
institutions, and the number of persons inhabiting them| are an- 
nexed : — 

Persons inhabiting them. 
Insti- ^ ' . ' 

Class. tutions. Males. Females. Total 

Barracks 174 44,833 9,100 63,693 

Workhouses 746 65,786 65.796 131,682 

Prisons 257 24,593 6,869 30,589 

Lunatic Asylums 149 9,758 1 1,251 21,004 

Hospitals 118 5,898 6,754 11,647 

Asylums, Ac 578 27,183 19,543 46,736 

Total .2^7 178,041 117,816 296,185 

The number of the houseless classes, L e. of persons sleeping in 



bams, tents, and the open air, on the night of the census, was 18,249. 

The following table gives the number of these classes, with those 
sleeping in barges and vessels : — 

Sleeping in Males. Females. Total. 

Barges 10,895 2.529 12,924 

Bams :... 7.251 2,721 9,973 

Tents or open air 4.614 8.663 8,217 

Vessete 49,896 2,858 61,748 

Total 71,166 11,766 82,021 

From a letter from the Registrar of Great Britam now before us, we 
glean the following facts: — 

In London the mean distance between each house is 88 yards, and 
between each person 14 yards. 

In towns in Great Britain there are 62 100 persons to an acre, and 
in the country 5 3-100 acres to a person. 

The density of popuhtion in the counties is 120 to a square mile, 
in towns 3,837 to a square mil«- 

Luudon extends over 78.029 acres, and has 30 1-4 persons and about 
7 houses to the acre ; whilst the population of the counties and towns 
increased 71 per cent in 50 years, that of the large towns increased 
189 per cent In watering places, the increase was the largest, vix; 
2 561-1000 per cent, per annum. The next largest was the manufac- 
turing towns, 2 880-1000 ; next in sea ports, 2 191-1000 ; in London 
1 820-1000 j and in country towns, 1 609-1000 per cent per annum. 

Great, however, as has been the increase of population in England 
and Wales during the past fifty years, it is nothing as compared with 
the metropolis during that period. In 1801, the population of the 
metropolis, taking the same area as in 1851, was 958.863. In March, 
1851, it had increased to the enormous amount of 2,861,640, or con- 
tained a living mass of human beings equal to the gross population of 
fourteen counties — Sussex, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Bucks, Oxford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Wilts, Dorsetshire, Herefordshire, Rutlandshire, and Cum- 
berland. This appears almost incredible, but it is the fact It 
contains double the aggregate population of Wales; 297,727 more 
living beings than are contained in the densely populated manufiM- 
turing county of Lancashire, and one-third more than Yorkshire. But 
this is not all. During the last ten years it is without a parallel in the 
history of the world. Liverpool is justly considered the second city in 
the empire, and yet it would take two Liverpools to make up the in- 
crease of the population of London from 1841 to 1851. And yet in 
every nine minutes one person dies in the metropolia 

It is impossible to convey to the mind an adequate idea of the living 
mass congregated in the area of 115 square miles comprising London. 
It is really the City of the World, and contains a population equal to 
the entire kingdom of Denmark, half that of Sweden and Norway, of 
Portugal, of Belgium, of Holland and of Bavaria; exceeds the poptt* 
lation of Hanover, Wurtemberg, Saxony, Tuscany, and Baden. 

Great Britain has 815 towns of vanous magnitudes : 580 in Eng^ 
land and Wales; 215 in Scotland, and 10 in the Channel islands. The 
population of the 815 towns is 10,556,288; that of the country^ 
10,403,189. Small towns with markets are included in the countzy. 
In fact the town and country population differ so little that they may 
be considered equaL The average population to each town in Scofe- 
Umd is 6,654 ; to each town in Endand and Wales, 15,501. The Scot- 
tish towns therefore contuns less than half the population of the English. 
The English towns are on an average at a distance of 10 8-10 miles 
from the centre of one to the centre of the other. The Scotch towns 
are 127-10 miles apart. 

Very few persons being aware of the number of islands lyine aronnd 
Great Britam, it may be mentioned that there were 175 iaianda found 
inhabited on the morning of the 31st March, 1851, though 500 isUnds 
and rocks had been numbered. Those of Anglesey, Jersey, Man, and 
Wight, have over 50,000 each ; Guernsey has very neariy 80,000, and 
the whole 175 have a population of 428,000. The area of the islands 
in the British seas is 894 square miles. England has in the average 
832 persons to a square mile ; Wales 186 ; Scotland only 92, and tha 
islands 863. 



JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 

In their Social and domestic life, the Japanese are truly AsiafiG;» 
Their females occupy but a subordinate position, although they ar» 
permitted to share m all the innocent recreations of then husbands 
and fathers, and are not held in such jealous seclusion as in some parts 
of India. Their minds are cultivated with as much care as is bestowed 
upon the education of the men, and the literature of the countiy boasts 
of many female names. They are lively and agreeable companions^ 
and are much celebrated for the ease and elegance of their manners. 
With all these privileges which thev enjoy, they are yet in a state of 
total dependence, and polygamy and the power of divorce is indulged 
in to the extreme by the husbands. 
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Children ore brought up in habits of implicit obedience, and all of 
every rank are sent to school, where they learn to read and write. Be- 
yond this degree of education, however, the children of the rich are in- 
Btructed in morals, and the whole art of good behaviour, including the 
minutest forms of etiquette. Arithmetic and the science of the almanac 
Ibrm another importantportion of their education,8ince it would be in the 
highest degree disgraceful to commence any important undertaking on 
an unlucky uay. And last, as the finishing study, they are initiated 
into all the mysteries of the Hara-Kiri, literally meaning ** happy de- 
spatch," but which is in reality the mode of seu-destruction by which 
every Japanese of distinction feels bound to resort, upon occasions 
where his life is at stake from any impending penalty. 

At the age of flfieen years the boys have their heads shavedy and 
tliey then become members of society. They also receive a new name 
at this time, and invariably upon every advance in rank the old cog- 
nomen is changed for a new one. Nor are these the only occasions 
when this change takes place. No subaltern is allowed to bear the 
same name with his chie^ and therefore when an individual is ap- 
pointed to a high station, everv one under him who dianoes to be his 
namesake, must immediately find and adopt a new name. 

In marrying, equality of rank between the contracting parties is the 
first requirement, and when no obstacle of this sort stands in the way, 
the youth declares his passion by attaching a branch of a certain shrub 
to the house of the young lady's parents. If this is neglected, so is 
his suit; if it is accepted, so is the lover ; and if the damsel wishes to 
pat her reciprocity of this ofier beyond a doubt, she forthwith black- 
ens her teeth. Presents, as among most oriental nations, are now ex- 
changed, and after, with great ceremony burning her toys to indicate 
that she is to be no longer childish, she is presented by her parents 
with a marriage dress and some articles of household furniture, among 
which are always a spinning wheel, a loom, and the culinary imple- 
ments required in a Japanese kitchen. All this bridal equipment is 
conveyed in great state to the bridegroom's house, and exhibited on 
the day of the wedding. — Boston Tranaoript, 



CHINESE AGRICULTURE. 

Tn the southern part of the Chinese empire, the mountains are bold 
and barren. No extensive foresto are seen, but only here and there a 
ahrab. No fences. The only partitions are dykes of earth thrown 
up, intersected by flood gates to water the rice fields. These dykes, 
some of which are well paved, constitute the only means of conmiuni- 
cation. 

The produce of the country is carried in boats upon the rivers and 
canals, or swung on poles on the shoulders of coolies. No wheeled 
vehicles. The rich travel in sedan chairs carried along the dykes, or 
in boats. No solitary dwellings dot the country as in Christian lands, 
but the people gather in villages for mutual protection against thieves 
i^id robbers. Rice is the principal grain and chief article of food ; it is 
sown broadcast on fields cultivated by a rude plough drawn by an ani- 
mal resembling our ox. The fields are flooded and the young plant is 
transplanted in rows, harvested by an instrument like our sickle, an d 
threshed or trampled out at the granary. Our fimning machine has 
been known in China for centuries. It was carried to Holland, then 
to Scotland, and then to the United States. Rice is usually boiled, 
sometimes ground into flour. A liquor is distilled from it much used 
at meals. 

Wheat is raised m the north of China and sent below for sale to 
foreigners. Hemp is cultivated extensively and made into fabrica. 
Cotton is raised also in a great extent 

The sugar cane is widely cultivated, also the sweet potatoe, ginger 
root, oranges, lemons, limes, dates, grapes, and a great variety of Yege- 
tables and fruite; many of which might be introduced successfully 
into California. 

Tea and silk are the two most important products. Tea is culti- 
vated in most every part of China, the coarsest in the southern part, 
and the best in the region called the Mohie Hilla The soil best adapted 
is on elevated localities formed of disintegrated granite and sand-stone. 
It is difficult to transplant it It has been carried to England in glass 
boxes with sufficient moisture introduced, and then hermetically sealed 
up so as to allow the light, but no air to enter or escape. 

The gardens of the Chinese are laid out with great taste and beauty. 
In them bloom the choicest flowers, lotus, geranium, night-blooming 
cereus, japonica, &g. Shaded walks, arbors, artificial lakes, and small 
temples hung with tinkling bells, diversify and lend interest to the 
scene,— iV: F. Com. Adv, 



Friendship. — Friendship is a vase which, when it is flawed by heat, 
or violence, or accident, may as well be broken at once ; it can never 
be trusted after.^ The more gracefiil and ornamental it was, the more 
dearly do we discern the hopelessness of restoring it to its former 
state. Coarse stones, if they are fractured, may be cemented again ; 
precious ones never.-— F«2t«r SoMffe Landor. 
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CANADA. 

PORT HOPS OaAMXAE SCHOOL. 

The Port Hope Grammar School was opened for the public on the 16th 
of May last with sixteen students. Since then twenty-one additional students 
have been added to the list, thos making the aggregate number fifty. I 
am happy to be able to state, that the school is in a much better position 
now to suit all pursuits than it was three months ago. Through the kind- 
ness of the Corporation, in their large, aud enlightened views of education, 
and their desire to promote and fiiciUtate its progress among the youths of 
the place, and in a literary point of view to keep pace with the growing 
progress of the town ; we are put in possession of a complete and valuable 
school apparatus The Globes were procured from Copley's establishment^ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and I have to acknowledge the Idndness of the office of 
education, Toronto, as agent I am therefore sanguine in looking forward 
to the year now dawning upon us. — CommunieaUd by the Head Mcufer to 
the *« Ovide.'' 

Uhtvibsitt Collxoe, ToaoMTO. — Government has raised the salaries of 
the professors in the University College to £450 a year. One, if not more» 
of the salaries stood at this figure before ; and the present advance has 
made them uniform. One of the considerations which led to this stop was 
the unusual deamess which prevails and presses in a peculiar manner upon 
persons in receipt of fixed incomes.— Zecuitr. 

Oreat Edueational EnUrprtM tn Chatham, U. (7.— The Municipality of 
the County of Kent have with great liberaliiy and spirit appropriated the 
sum of $4000, (in addition to the $1600 in the hands of the Board) towards 
the erection ik a superior Or€unmar School house in the town of Chatham. 
The Weitom Flamt further remarks :— ** We njoice that the great miyority 
of the CouneU seemed fully impressed with the necessity of constructing a 
large, handsome, and oommodious building for the education of the more 
advanced youth of this County. When we consider that the Municipality 
of the Town of Chatham three years ago^ erected the Central School House, 
at a cost of $4,800, we thhik that (he above sum ought to be given by the 
County wKh a cheerful spirit, seeing how lightly the burthen will be felt, 
when compared to the amount which had to be raised by the few rate-pay« 
ers of the Town of Chatham. The front and flank elevations of the proposed 
plan of the Grammar School are modelled something after the style of the 
JaU and Court House. The internal arrangements combine a school room 
of large dimenstons, two class rooms, with a teachers residence, and sleeping 
apartments for the pupils. The building, when finished, will be an ornament 
to the Town, and will supply a desideratum long required as regards the 
educational interests of the County. As Chatham set the example to other 
wealthier Municipalities in the erection of its handsome Common School, 
we antidpate that Kent will also be the first County to pohit with pride and 
satis&ction to Its Grammar School building, where its youth can receive that 
instruction, suitable to prepare them for prosecutmg with success the higher 
branches of literature, in any of our collegiate institutions. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

KOMTHLT SUXMABT. 

Education hi Enghmd, Ireknd, and Scotland, Is exciting a good deal of 
attention in the British Parliament, at present. In England it is proposed 
entirely to remodel the constitution of the national universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. For Ireland the national system of popular education Is 
under review and examination before a committee of the House, with a 
view to some modiacation ; and for Scotland it is proposed to modify and 
reconstruct the system of pariah schools. . . .The Society of Arts in London 
propose holdbg a Grand Educational exhibition in June. The Foreign and 
Colonial Ministers have address^ed letters to the variona English Ambassadors 
and Governors to co-operate with the Society in the object it has in view. 
In compliance with this request, the Chief Superintendent has sent a 
complete set of Educational documents and papers relating to Upper Canada. 
And it is proposed to give tiie London UnlversUy, with Its twenty or thirty 
affiliated colleges, a representation in the British Parliament. . . .King's 
College, London, hitend to open hnmediately a " Department of Civil 
Service and Commerce ;" designed for persons desiriug to offer themselves 
as candidates In the Civil Service, under the proposed new regulations. 
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WILLIVGTON OOLUai. 

The Ooyemon of the Military School, proposed to be established in 
memory of the Boke of Wellington, have pablished their Beport The 
gross amount of subscriptions promised is £105,760, of which the som of 
£11,000 (4,600 in England and the Ck>lonies, and £6,600 in India,) remains 
to be paid in. It is suggested that a public edifice be erected for the 
education of orphans, the sons of officers in Her Mi^eety's and in the East 
India Company*s armies. The estimates are founded upon £100,000 as the 
net capital of the institution. To the erection and fumfehing of the buOding 
£20,000 will be set apart ; £80,000 wDI thus remain for the endowment, 
wliich, upon a mortgage (which can be obtained) of unquestionable security, 
will probably pay 4, but certainly 8^ per cent, providing £2,800 annnaUy, 
which, with the addition of £160 promised annvnd subscriptions, will bring 
£2,960. It is proposed to place upon the foundation at least 60 boys, who 
may be clothed, maintained, and educated for £8,600 annually. There will 
be three classes, containing 20 boys each. An annual payment of £10, 
£16, and £20 will be made with each boy according to his position in the 
first, second, or third oUiss, respectiyely, thus producing £900, makhig the 
total annual receipts £8,860, leaving a surplus of £260 to be applied as may 
seem good. Further, an extension of the original design is proposed ; the 
formation of a fourth dass, to comprise 40 boys, at an annual payment of 
£80 for each. This would give an income of £1,200 ; the expenses would 
reach £920, and £280 would remahi to provide Ibr an increased educational 
iMt For the last named elasa, it is proposed that though oflleers' orphans 
are to have Che preference, the sons of ofioers soring in the army be 
likewise eligible. Thus, subsidiary to the primary object of the institution, 
there would be provided, what the service has felt the want of^ a public- 
•ohool well adapted for the sons of officers, where they might be admitted 
for fixed moderate rates of payment. The Regulations provide that the 
rellgloas worship and teaoUng be accordant with the doctrine and piincH;>lefl 
of tiie Gburoh of England, but not to be oompulsoiy on those who object 
OB the ground of religious dissent. A master will be spedally charged with 
the reUgtous instruction of the scholars. The general instruction will 
indode a good English and classical education ; scientific knowledge^ having 
^Molal appUcatioa to the arts, coounerce, and Indwtry of the country ; and 
the modem Umguages. A site well-adapted for the estabHahment has been 
ofliBred gratuitously by Mr. CHbson, at Famborouc^ in Hampshire. It has 
beea ^sited by a deputation of Governors, and will probably be accepted. 
The Governors exinress their conviction that ultimate success, both for 
diaritable and usefol purposes, wiM depend mauily on the excellence of the 
education hnparted, and trust by their eflbrfs to lay the foundation of an 
instKuffon worthy the memoiy of the great Diike^ at well at beneficial to 
the servioeb 

OXFORD UH1VIB8ITT RXfORlC. 

The Oxford Heada have issued the report of their committee on the 
recommendations of the Commission. It is an octavo volume of 600 pages, 
of which about -100 are occupied by the report, the rest by evidence. The 
prindpal evidence is that of Dr. Pusey ; (170 pages ;) the Rev. 0. Gordon, 
of Christ Church ; Mr. Marriott, of Oriel ; the Rev. R. Hussey, of Christ 
Church ; Dr. Hawkins, of Oriel ; Dr. Cotton of Worcester ; and Mr. Justice 
Cderidge. The number of members of Convocation who have given evidence 
is small, not exceeding twenty-one — besides a paper approving generally o^ 
the recommendations of the Commission, signed by eleven persons, most of 
whom had previously expressed their views to the Commission itselC 

The prindpal recommendations and decisions are as follows : 
L With B§gwrd to Biudtu^ ExammmdanM^ Prtzet^ and 8cholarthip$,'^The 
Bowd dedde that things should be left precisdy as they are. They refuse 
to allow any part of the students* time to be devoted to an elementary pro- 
fsasionsl course. They refuse to institute a University matriculation, and 
the only alteration of any importance to which they consent is the propod- 
tion to hold the examinations, as &r as posuble, in vocation. There are 
some changes witlt regaid to Univerdty schoUrships, &c. 

n. jDitctp/ifM.— The report proposes to abolish promissory oaths to observe 
Univerdty statutes. It retains the distinction of gentiemen commoners. On 
the important subject of extravagance and debt, the authors of the report 
concur in the observations of the Commissoners ; but they have no practical 
measure at present to propose. The suggestion of the Commldoners, that 
Parliament should be applied to for an act to Umit credit at the Utaiverdty, 
is before tiie Univerdty counsel, but thdr answer has not yet been recdved. 
It is proposed, in accordance with the recommendation of tiie CoiB&iido% to 



asdmilate the practice and fees of the Yice-ChanceUor's Court to those of 
the county courts, and to throw it open to all professiond persons. 

IIL University Extension, — Private lodging-houses and private halls are 
rejected. Halls affiliated to the existing colleges are approved. And it Is 
recommended (by the majority of the Committee) that the Univerdty should 
vote £10,000 to found an ** independent** (?) hdl for sixty poor students ; the 
grant to be united with voluntary contributions. 

rV. Revenu€9, — It is recommended that an annnd bdance sheet of the 
generd Univerdty accounts should be pf>ovided for members of Convocatiom 
but that it Bhodd not be printed. The accounts of the press are not to be 
made public. A revision of fees has been referred to a speoid oommittee. 
An application to Government for permisdon to hold land in mortmain ia 
recommended. Any restrdnt on the application of Univerdty funds, snob as 
was proposed by the Oommision, is condemned. 

Y. Mtuewm and Libraries, — A museum is encouraged. The proposal to 
allow books to be taken out of the Bodleian is condemned. But it is thought 
that a reading-room might be provided. It is also proposed that in the ire 
summer months the library should be open tiU five — an hour later than at 
present. 

VL Frofissors and Teaehers.—The report proposes some professors of 
modem Orientd languages, and particularly a paofessorship of Chinese. Some 
alterations in detafl are suggested with reference to the mode of eleetion and 
stipends of some of the existing chaurs. All application of college funds to 
the purposes of Univerdty instruction is condemned. Of the University or 
professorid system of instruction generally, which the Commiadoneis recom- 
mend in contradistinction to the excludve collegiate or tutorid system, it is 
sdd that ** it tends to substitute information for education, and sdofism for 
refigion.** It is proposed to give professorssome voice in the direction of their 
own studies, by including them in committees of the hebdomadd board Ibr 
that spedd purpose. 

YII. ConstituHan.—Jhe Yioe-ChanCeHorshtp is to be left as it is, hi the 
absolute nomination of the Chancellor, and confined to the Heads of Houses* 
The proctors are to be dected for two yeais, instead of one, one going ost 
at the end of each year. In other respects, thdr office is to remain much as 
it is. All phms tending to supersede, or even materidly to dter, the powers 
or constitution of the Hebdomadal Board, such as the ^congregation** of 
the Commisdoners, are rejected. But two plans of modification are proposed. 
Part of the Conmuttee recommend ah ** Intermediate Board,** condstiag of 
the Yice-Ohancellor, proctors, and twelve masters, elected by bdlot ^md 
Convocation, to consider measures between their adoption at the hebdo- 
madd board and their proposd in Convocation, and also to recommend 
measures to the hebdomadd board ; which measures, however, the hebdo- 
madd board is not bound to adopt. This intermediate board appears to have 
virtually a veto on the measures of the hebdomadd board, but no power of 
initiation (except hi the way of recommendation) or of amendment The 
majority of the committee, however reconunend, in preference to thisscheme^ 
the addition of dght members of Convocation, elected annually, to the heb> 
domadd board — two of the eight persons retiring, and their phu^es being 
supplied, each year. It is expected that the suspended communication, 
between the initiative board and the body of the Univerdty will be restored 
by the occadond appohitment of ddegades, including members of Convo- 
cation, on specid subjects, and by the admisdon of professors to committees 
of the hebdomadd board, as above stated. No power of amendment is to be 
given to Convocation, but an intervd is to be dlowed after the first pro- 
mulgation of the more important measures, during which individud members 
of Convocation may send m ** suggestions ** to the hebdomadd board. 

YIIL Statutes. — It is dedded that, in spite of dl opinions to the contrary, 
the University has undoubted power to dter the Laudian code. But power 
to dter the three Caroline statutes, which are supposed to rest on a different 
foundation is to be sought from the Crown. 

The last ten pages of the report are devoted to the colleges. The Com- 
misdoners admit that the mode in which they applied for evidence was 
cdculated to lead persons to suppose that they did not intend to go into thb 
part of the subject They have, however, received some evidence on the 
colleges, but of a very partld kind ; and they have gone into certain porUona 
of the subject, but in a very partid manner. The tone of the report is 
throughout strongly hostile to the Commisdoners, whose candour and 
accuracy it impeaches In strong terms. The voluminous evidence of Dr. 
Pusey is hostile to almost dl the proposals of the Commisdoners, and par- 
ticdariy to those which tend to relax dericd restrictionS| and to hitrodwe 
the profossorid system. 
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SoBOOUciSTiBS IN Bayaria.— The King of Bayari^ haying lately in- 
creased the salariei of the schoolmasters, they sent his majesty an address 
of thanks, to which he returned the following answer : — " I thank you, gen- 
tlemen ; and I am rejoiced if, by what I have done, you will find that I am 
a iriend to Bchoohnasters, and that I honour and esteem your profession. 
Not only do I esteem, but I Ioyo it I admit that your mission is arduous 
and difficult, and that to fulfil it requires angelic padence. Occupy your- 
aelyea with the education of the people, for it is in a great measure in your 
hands; disseminate useful knowledge in eyery direction, for it is that which 
forms a moral and &ithful people. Tell your colleagues that I loye them, 
and that the king pledges you hi^word that he will do eyeiything that is 
possible for you." 

U N I T E d' Vt AT E 8 . 

MOMTHLT SII1IM1.RT. 

The Legialatare of the State of New Tork, has recently seyered th6 office 
of Ohief Superintendent of Schools from that of Secretary of State, and 
created a new department of education. The Bon. V. U. Rice, of BuiGUo, 
has been appointed to the new office, and S. S. Randall, Esq., has been re- 
appointed Deputy Superintendent. The Bostonians haye recently opened 
a free pttblic library of 12,000 yolumes. The N. Y. Legislature by a yote 
of 41$ to 82 refused to incorporate the ** N. Y. State Teachers Aasooiation.'' 
Faotb or THX 0KH8US.^The New York 2\nuM giyes abstracts from the 
last Census Report, ttom which we extract the following: 

White popnUtion of U. a 19,668,068 

Colored •* «* 484,496 

Slayes 8,204,818 

Total a8,l91,87« 

CoLLSGB.— In the whole United States and the territories there are 284 
colleges with, 1,661 teachers, and 27,169 pupils. Their total'annual hicome 
is: From endowment, |462,814; taxation. |16,486 ; puldie funds, $184,649; 
other sources, $2,147,868— aggregate, $9,691,680. 

FoBLio SoBOOLB.— Of pahlic schools, there are 80,991 ; of teachers, 
92,000 ; of pupils, 8,864^196. Their total income is : From endowment, 
$18294; taxation, $4,686,414; public funds, $2,674,669*other sources 
$2,147,868; aggregate, $9,691,680. 

AcADKiciis, Ac— Of academies and other schools, there are 6,083, with 
12^207 teachers and 261,862 pupils. Thefr annual income is : From endow- 
ments, $288,866 i taxaUon, $14,202 ; poblio funds, $114,798 ; other sources, 
$4,236,987— total $4,668,842. 

There are in the states and territories, white persons oyer twenty year« 
of age, who can not read and write — 

Males.... 889,664 Females ...678,284 Total 962,898 

Of these, there are in-^ 

'Males. Females. Total. 

New York 89,178 62,116 91,298 

Virginia 80,244 46,761 77,006 

Pennsylyania. 24,880 42,648 66,928 

Tennessee. 28,469 49,068 77,622 

Kentucky 27,764 88,988 66,687 

North Carolina 26,289 47,827 78,666 

Indfama 26,182 44,408 70,640 

Massachusetts 11,678 16,961 27,689 

There i^ a strikmg disparity between the number of persons who neither 
read nor write in those states respectiyely, where the oommon school sys- 
tem preyails, and those which proyide no such nniyersal priyileges for their 
youth. Massachusetts, for instance, with a population of 994,604, has but 
1,861 natiye-bom adults who are thus illiterate ; while Virginia, with a popu* 
lation leas than one half greater, shows 77,006 whites in the same ignorant 
condition. Louisiana, with a population of 266,491 whites, shows 21,221 
natiyes who do not read nor write, against only 80,670 in New York, which has 
a white population of 8,048,826, nearly twelye times as great as that of Loui- 
siana. Comparisons of this sort — howeyer disagreeable to state where edu- 
cation is limited in its sphere— can not fail to induce profitable reflection 
and stimulate to efforts fbr improyement 



literate anb Scltnli^c ^nltiii^mt. 

MOMTHLT 8IIinil.BT. 

A Statue to Qeorge Stephenson, the celebrated ndlway engineer, has been 
placed in the great hall of Enstyn Square terminus, London. . . .The Coy- 
emment propose to grant £7000 for the purchase of a site for a Scottish 
Industrial Museum at Edinburgh. . . .M. C. Andersen, a Swede, is now 
engaged m explorations m Africa under the direction of his goyemment 
91a diiooTerief Id aatural histavy he oon^idert as yery ysloablo. . . .The 



English Discoyery Ships in the Arctic Seas will be exempt from attack by 
Rusria, in accordance with the usages of all ciyilized nations. . . .Russia 
occupies one^sixth of the habitable globe. It is forty-one times the sise of 
France, and a hundred and thirty-eight tUnes that of England... .Tha 
sudden death of that eminent Judge, Thomas Noon Talfourd, took place 
recently in Stafford, EngUnd, while, in addressbg the Grand Jury, he was 
giring utterance to the noblest sentiments of sympathy and Ibye-for the 
uncared for of his own land. He was sixty years of age. His distinguished 
career (although of humble origin) Is a striking eyidence of the homage 
paid to genius, under the free constitutional system of goyemment of 
England.... The late Professor Wilson (Christopher North) has been 
interred in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. The final resting place of the 
talented author of '*Dies Borealis," and the *' Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life," exactly fiices the tomb of his great cotemporary, Francis 
Jeffrey. . . .The death of the celebrated Abbd de Lammenais is announced 
in France. . . .Her Miyesty has consented to proceed in state to open the 
renoyated Crystal Palace at Sydenham . . .In the Bank of England no fewer 
than sixty folio yolumes, or ledgers, are daily filled with writmg hi keephig 

the accounts 1 James Montgomery, the poet, died quite suddenly on the 

80th alt., at his residence in Sheffield, Euf^d, m the eighty-third year of 
his age. Montgomery is admitted by all the critics to liaye been at the head 
of the religious poets of his age. Smoe the bard of Olney, no one surpassed 
him in purity of sentiment or feryor of deyotioo. Mr. Montgomery had for 
seyeral years ex\joyed a literary pension of £160 a year. . . . A remarkable 
eclipse of the sun takes place on the 26th of this month. It wMl be yisible 
throughout all of North America, and a part of Europe and Asia. Tha 
Canadian Institute haye issued a paper containing vahiable suggestions for 
obtaining and noting the progress of the phenomenon most effectiyely. . . • 
John Martin, the eminent illustrator of Milton's ** Paradise Lost," and the 
author of seyeral fanpressiye pictures, now world famous, died in the Isle of 
Man, Feb. 17, aged 66 years. 

Editors o? Thi British RrrawB.— It is said that the present editor of 
the Edinburgh Reyiew is Professor George Cornwall Lewis, bte M. P., aad 
FmancUl Secretary of the Treasury, and author of seyeral works on politisal 
economy. The present editor of the North British Reyiew is Professor 
Fraser. The Westminster Reyiew is under the directioB of seyeral editorSi 
male and female, with John Chapman, the infidel bookseller in London, at 
itft head, both as editor and publisher. Bhiekwood is condaeted hf Pro* 
fessor Aytoun, son-ia-law of Professor Wilson. And the London Qoarteriy, 
so long under the management of Lockhart, who has resigned his poet on 
account of ill-health, is now under the editorial superyision of the B^y, 
Whitwell Brwin, of Boston, who has been a contributor to the Reyiew for 
some time past 

Extinct Akxrioan Raci.— Amidst the plains of North Ameriea, soma 
powerful nation, which has disappeared, constructed ciroular, square, and 
octagonal, fortificaflous ; walls, 6,000 toises in length ; tumuli, from 700 to 
800feet in diameter, aud 140 feet hi height, sometimes round, sometimes 
with seyeral stories, and containmg thoosaads of skeletons. Tnese skeletons 
are the remains of men less slender and more squat than the present in- 
habitants of those countries. On a vast space ot ground at the Lower 
Orbioco, as well as on the banks of the Casiquiare, and between the sources 
o^the Essequibo and the Rio Branco, there are rocks of granite ooyered 
with symbolic figures. These sculptures are the extinct remauis which evl* 
dehtly belonged to nations different from those which now inhabit the same 
regions.— ^um5oZ<i^« 7Vavel$. 

Ex^LORinoN OF Crntral Africa.— Gratifying news have Just been 
reoeiyed fiom Dr. Yogel, of the Central Alnoan Expedition, written on the 
eye of his departure from Murzuk to Lake Tsad, which was fixed on the 
12th October last. He hoped to reach the latter in the begfaining 
of the present month. During his prolonged sojourn at Murauk of 
upwards of sixty days, Dr. Yogers health continued in the most satis* 
factory condition, though the unhealthiness of that place is notorious. The 
delay at Mursuk was owing to the Bomuese prince, under whose protao* 
tion Dr. Vogel was to trayel as far as Bornu, but the time was usefully em- 
ployed in suryeying the surrounding couniry, and reducing the astronomical 
and other obseryations. No further communications had as yet been re* 
ceiyed by Dr. Borth, and it is presumed that he was out of the reach of the 
courier bringing the news of the additional force under Dr. Yogel, and that 
he has continued his Journey to Timbuktu. It is hoped that by tliis adyaa^ 
turous enterprise, and by presenting himself before the Sultan of the 
Fellatah empire at the court of Sakatu, Dr. Barth will have been able tp 
secure the good-will and protection of that mighty nation fbr his present 
objects, as well as for future e|ierprii^cg that may lie within the Fell* 
atah dominions. In this way it is noped that his bold undertaking will be 
of immediate benefit to the steamboat expedition, which is to be despatched 
from this country next spring. One of the first objects of that expedition 
will be to reach that magnificent country Adamana, and this being a pro- 
ylnce of the Fellatahs, the frisndshlp of the latter "will be of some impor- 
tance to the iiMoeii of tiie expediljoa. 
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In the meantime the following statement of the number of 

books which have been sent out to the present time will be read 

with interest : 

Statement ehovfing theNumber qf Volumet iemed to Public Librarie$ in Upp&r 
Canada up to the end of May, 1854. 



^% Parties in correspondence with the Bducational BepMtment will please gaote 
tha wumber and date of any previoos letters to which they may haye occasion to refer, 
as it is extremely dU&oult for the Department to keep trace of isolated oases, where so 
r letters are received (nearly 400 per month) on ▼arlous subjects. 



EXPLANATOET NOTE. 
"We think it due to ourselves and to the maay who have 
made enquiry on the subject, to explain why the JowtmI of 
Education has not appeared monthly during the past months of 
the current year as during former years. This is owing to 
devoting them to the publication of a Supj>lementary Catahgue 
ofBooJc9for Fttblic School Libraries, This Catalogue is more 
extensive than the former one, which was published in the 
Journal of Edueation for last July, August and September. 
The Supplementary Catalogue occupies the Journal for Jauuaiy, 
February, March and April, and a supplement. These numbers 
are stitched and sent out together, as they are devoted to one 
subject and purpose. The number for January contains the 
ciroulars explanatory of the manner in which the first Libraries 
were provided to municipalities. 

The labor and time required to prepare this second Catalogue 
of books for the Public School Libraries will be appreciated by 
those who have had any experience in matters of the kind. 
The two Catalogues present the most extensive collection of 
the cheapest books suitable for general reading, of which we 
have any knowledge in any country. 

We know of no cause that will hereafter prevent the monthly, 
appearance of the Journal of Education ; and we trust its visits 
wUl not be less acceptable and useful than formerly. 



Total number cf Volumes sent out 41»72!I, 



PUBLIC LIBBAEIES IN UPPEE CANADA. 

The System of Public School Libraries constitutes a new 
epoch in the intellectual and social history of Upper Canada. 
Since last November, when the first Library was selected and 
sent out, the supply of books has only been limited by the 
ability of the Department to procure, select and forward them 
to the parties applying for them. This has been found no easy 
task, arising from the novelty of the work, the difficulties of 
communication during the winter months of the year, and the 
absence of all proper conveniencies at the Department for re- 
ceiving, arranging, selecting and packing books, and the want 
of sufficient assistance during a considerable part of tSe time. 
Had the convenience of the Educational Department been con- 
sulted, the establishment of Public Libraries would have been 
deferred until the completion of these facilities which were re- 
quired for providing the books. But it was thought extremely 
desirable to secure as widely as possible the advantages of these 
Xiibraries during the last winter. Che great inconvenience and 
delay which have thus fSur been experienced in tbis branch of 
the department, are now upon the point of being remedied by 
the near completion of the Library Depository, on which 
Messrs. Jacques & Hay have been employed for some months. 



Gekbeal Peovisiows or the Law, and Eules jlsd EegtjiiA.- 

TIONS POR THE ESTABLISHMBKT AKD MaKAGEMEITT OP 

Public School LieaABiBS nr Uppbb Canada, with Bx- 

PLAKATOBT EeMABKS. 

Compiled under the authority of the Chief Superintendent of 
Schools* With an Appendix containing hints on the consti'uO' 
tion of Public Library Buildings^ Book Oases, ^c, TFiih 
illustrations.— pp. 39. 

This Pamphlet has been prepared in connexion with the 
commencement of the system of Public School Libraries in 
Upper Canada* It should be in the hands of all managers of 
such Libraries. The appendix contains much useful informa- 
tion. The Eules and Eegulations, and some of the explanatory 
Bemarks were published in the Journal of Education for last 
July. The following extracts will be interesting to the public 
at large : 

Extracts from the Law authorizing the establishment qfJPuhlie 
School Libraries in Upper Canada, 
1. Leoislatiye GRAirr. 
The Common School Act of 1850, Section forty-one, enacts, 
'^ That it may and shall be lawful for the Gk)vemor in Council, 
to authorize the expenditure annually, out of the share of 
the Legislative School G-rant coming to Upper Canada, of a 
sum not exceeding Three thousand pounds, for the establishment 
and support of School Libraries, under such regulations as are 
provided for by this Act" — which sum may be increased from 
time to time at the discretion of the Legislature. 
2. Chiep Supebotekdekt. 
Section thirty-five enacts that it shall be the duty of the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools: 

" Eighthly. To employ all lawful means in his power to 
procure and promote the establishment of School Libraries for 
general reading, in the several counties, townships, cities, 
towns and villages ; to provide and recommend the adoption of 
suitable plans of school houses, with the proper furniture and 
appendages ; and to collect and difPiise useful information on 
the subject of education generally among the people of Upper - 
Canada. 

" Ninthly. To submit to the Couilcil of Public Instruction 
all books or manuscripts which may be placed in his hands 
with a view of obtaining the recommendation or sanction of 
such Council, for their introduction as text-books or libraiy 
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booka ; and to prepare and lay before the Council of Public In- 
struction for its consideration, such general regulations for 
the organization and government of Common Schools, and 
the management of School Libraries as he shall deem necessa- 
ry and proper. 

" TerUhly, To apportion whatever sum or sums of money 
shall be provided by the Legislature for the establishment 
and support of School Libraries : Provided always, that no aid 
shall be given towards the establishment or support of any 
School Library unless an equal i&nount be contributed and ex- 
pended from local sources for the same object." 

8. Council oy Public Instbuotiok. 
Section thirty-six enacts that it shall be the duty of the 
Council of Public Listruction : 

" Mfthhf, To examine, and, at its discretion, recommend or 
disapprove of text-books for the use of schools, or Books 
for School Libraries : Provided always that no portion of the 
Legislative School G-rant shall be applied in aid of any school 
in which any book is used that has been disapproved of by 
the Council, and public notice given of such disapproval." 
4. Local SuPBBiKTBKDEirrs. 
Section thirty-one, tenth clause, sixth division,enacts that it 
shall be the duty of each Local Superintendent to make an 
annual report to the Chief Superintendent, which among 
other things shall state " the number of libraries, their extent, 
how established and supported." [See also Numbers 6 and 15 
of this Series.] 

5. School Yisitobb. 
Section thirty-three enacts that School Visitors shall have 
authority at any lawful meeting '* to devise such means as they 
may deem expedient, to promote the estabUshment of libraries 
and the diffusion of useful knowledge." 

6. BoABDB 01* Publio Ltstbuctiok. 
Section twenty-nine enacts that '' it shall be the duty of each 
County or Circuit Board of Public Instruction. Fourthly^ To 
adopt all such lawful means m their power, as they shall judge 
expedient, to promote the establishment of School libraries, 
and to diffuse useful knowledge in such County or Circuit." 
7. CouiJTT MxmiciPAL Councils. 
Section twenty-seven enacts that '' it shall be the duty of 
the Municipal Council of each County, Secondly, To raise by 
assessment such sum or sums of money, as it shall judge ex- 
pedient for the establishment and maintenance of a County 
Common School Library." 

8. Township Muihoipal Coukcils. 
Section eightdfen enacts that '' it shall be the duty of the 
Municipality of each Township in Upper Canada, SecandUf, 
' To levy at its discretion such sum or siuns as it shall judge 
expedient for purchasing books for a Township Library, under 
such regulations, as shall be provided according to law." 
9. CiTT AiTD Town Municipal Councils. 
Section twenty-one enacts, *' That the Council or Common 
Council of each city or incorporated town in Upper Canada 
shall be and is hereby invested, within its limits and liberties 
as prescribed by law, and shall be subject to the same obliga- 
tions as are the Municipal Council of each County, and the 
Municipality of each Township, by the eighteenth and twenty 
seventh Section of this Act" just quoted above. 

10. Yilla-oe Municipal Councils. 
Section twenty-five enacts, " That the Municipality of every 



incorporated village shall possess and exercise all the powers, 
and be subject to all the obligaifcions with regard to the 
levying and raising of moneys for the establishment and 
maintenance of school libraries within the limits of such incorpo- 
rated village, as are conferred and imposed by this Act upon 
the Municipal Corporations of cities." 

11. BoABD OP School Tbustebs in Citibs and Towns. 
Section twenty-four enacts, ''That it shall be the duty oi 
Board of School Trustees in cities and towns. Thirdly, To do 
whatever they may judge expedient for procuring suitable 
apparatus and text-books and for the establishment andmaint^ 
nance of a school library or school libraries. Tentklyy To 
appoint a librarian to take charge of the school library or 
libraries whenever established." 

N. B. The first Section of the supplementary School Act 
1853 invests Boards of School Trustees with power, either to 
apply to their Municipality or employ their own lawful au- 
thority to raise by a general rate upon property, or otherwise, 
such simi or sums as they shall judge expedient for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of School libraries, etc. 
12. BoABBS OP School Tbustees in Incobpobatbb Villages. 
The twenty-sixth Section of the School Act of 1860, and 
the Ist Section of the Supplementary School Act of 1853, confer 
upon Boards of School Trustees in Incorporated Villages, all 
the powers possessed by City and Town Boards as enumerated 
in the foregoing paragraph. 

13. Tbustees op School Sections. 
Section twelve enacts, *' That it shall be the duty of the 
Trustees of such School Section, Seventeenthlyy To appoint a 
Librarian, and to take such steps as they may judge expedient, 
and as may be authorized according to law, for the establish- 
ment, safe-keeping, and proper management of a school library, 
whenever provision shall have been made and carried into 
effect for the establishment of school libraries." 

N. B. By the ninth clause of the twelfth Section, in con* 
nection with the Ist clause of the eighteenth Section, of the 
School Act of 1850, Trustees are authorized to provide means 
for the establishment and support of public School libraries. 

MemarJc9 on the foregoing, 
1. Public Bodies which can establish School Libbabies. 
From the foregoing extracts from the School law, it 
will be seen that the following Municipalities and School 
Corporations are authorized to provide means for the estab- 
lishment and support of Public School libraries in Upper 
Canada: 

1. County Councils. 

2. Township Councils. 

3. City Councils. 

4. Town Councils. • 
6.«ViLLAOB Councils. 
6. BoABBS op School Tbustees in Cities. 

BoABBS OP School Tbustees in Towns. 

BoABBS School Tbustees in Incobpobateb Villaoeb. 

Tbustees op School Sections. 



7. 
8. 
9. 



2. Duties op School authobitieb in beoabb to Libbabies. 
It will also be seen from the above that it is the official 
duty and privilege of local Superintendents, School Visitors, 
and Boards of Public Instruction to aid with their counsel and 
advice in the general establishment of public libraries through- 
out the country. 
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LEGISLATIVE PEOVISION IN AID OB WOBN- 

OUT COMMON SCHOOL T5ACHEES IN UPPER 

CANADA. 

The following Begulations have been adopted and approved 
of by the Gt>yernor General as required by law, in order to 
give effect to the legislatiye proTision for the relief and assist* 
ance ofsuperamiiiated or worn-out Teaohera of Common Schools 
in Upper Canada. They are so plain (prefaced by an extract 
of the UkW on which the^ are founded) as to require no exphk- 
nation* 

It magr be remarked tha^b this system of aiding worn-out 
Teachers is in accordance with that which has long been moat 
beneficially adopted by one of the hurgest religious persuasions 
in Upper Canada, for the relief and assistance of their super- 
annuated worn-out Ministers, the Tond for which is provided 
by annual subscriptions of one pound oy each Minister, and other 
Yoluntary annual subscriptions by the members of the religious 
persuaoon referred to; audits Miniabera, when worn-out, receive 
assistance firom the Fund according to the period during, which 
they haye laboured, and acoerding to the amount of the Fund, 
but not exceeding in any ca^ the sum of £50 per annum. 

This fact is a sufficient refutation of the groundless md 
foolish objectionfl which have been urged in one or two 
instances against this benevolent provision of the law, as de- 
grading to the position of okL Teachers and making them pau- 
pers. It is a provision not less honorable to Teachers than to 
the Legislature, and which we hope to see increased in futu:-e 
years. 

SUP£BAirNTTATED SCHOOL TISACHKl^s' SXTSU^* 

JExtract from the law authorizing l^ payment of penHouBr^o 
Superannuated School Teachers in Upper Canada, 16 Fie?., 
eh. 185, section 28, Proviso : And he it enactod. That, 
" Mmrthhf, a sum not exceeding Five Hundred Pounds ptr 
fcTiTmni^ shall be applied towards forming a fund for the suppo ;t 
of superannuated or worn-out Common School Teachers in 
Upper Canada, under such regulat'ons as may be adopted, 
firom time to time, by the Council of Public Instruction, and 
approved of by the Governor in Council: Provided always, 
that no such Teacher shall be entitled to share in, the said fund 
who shall not contribute to such fund at least at the rate of 
One Pound per annum, for the period of his teaching School, 
or receiving aid from such fund, and who shall not furnish sa > 
isfactory proof to the Council of Public Instruction, of inability 
firom age, or loss of health in teaching; to pursue that profession 
any longer : Provided also, that no allowance to any superannu- 
ated or worn-out Teacher shall exceed the rate of One Pound 
Ten Shillings for each year that such Teacher shall have taught 
a Common School in Upper Canada." 

Begulations adopted hy the Council of Public Instruction for 
Upper Canada, pursuant to the foreyoi/ng provisions of the Act, 
an the 20th day of April, 1854. 

1. Old Teachers who have become superannuated on or before 
the 1st day of January, 1854, and who produce the proofs re- 
quired by la^ of character and services as such, may share in 
this Fund according to the number of years they have re^ec- 
tively taught a Common School in Upper Canada, either by 
depositing with the Chief Superintendent of Schools the pre- 
liminary subscriptions to the Fund required by law, or having 
the amount of such subscriptions deducted from the first year's 
pension payable to such superannuated Teacher. 

2. Every Teacher now (1854) engaged in teaching, in order to 
be entitled, when he shall have become superannuated, to share 
in this Fund, must contribute to it at the rate of one pound 
per annum ; and no Teacher now enffaeed in teaching shall 
be entitled to share in this Fund who ^U not thus contribute 
to it annually. But the amount of the annual subscriptions 
for the years during which such Teacher may have taught 



before the 1st day of January > 1854, and for which he may 
hereafter daim as a superannuated Teacher, may be deducted 
from the first year's pension to which such Teacher may be 
entitled. 

3. Should any Teacher having a wife and children, subscribe 
to this Fund and die without deriving any benefit firom it, the 
amount pf l^s. subi^riptiona and whatever interest may accu- 
mulate thereon, shall be paid to his widow or children, as soon 
as satisfactory proofs of his decease and the relationship of the 
claimant or cWnants to him shall have been adduced. 

4. No Teacher shall be eligible to receive a pension from this 
Fund, who shajl not have becdbe disabled for furthisr servioe» 
while teaching a common school, or who shall not have been 
worn out in the work of a common school teacher. 

5. Applications, accompanied by the requisite certificates and 
proofs must be made each year before the first of April, in order 
to entitle the applicants to share in this Fund for such year. 

6. In case the Fund shall, at any time, not be sufficient to 
pay the several claimants the highest sum permitted by law, 
the Fund shall be equitably divided among the several claunants 
according to their respective periods of service. 

7. The amoimts of all subscriptions to this Fund» and if any 
unexpended balances of Legislative grants made to it, shall be 
invested from time to time, imder the direction of this Council, 
and the interest accruing thereon, shall be expended in aid of 
superanuated teachers ot common schools in Upper Canada^ 
according to these Begulations. All annual subscriptions to this 
Fund mxist be made before the end of the year for which they 
are intended : and all 

8. Communications and subscriptions in connection with this 
Fund, must be made to the Chief Superintendent of Schools 
for Upper Canada. 

Approved by his Excellency the Administrator of the Gloyemment in 
Council, as notified to the Chief Sapepntendent ot Schools, 20th May, 1854. 

J GEORGE HODGINS, 
Sducatiov OrKiox. B. CL 

Toronto, 23rd Hay, 1864. 

PBOVESrCIAL CERTIFICATES GBANTBD BY THE 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT. 

DBPAETMBMT OF PVBLIO INSiaWJCTION POR UPPBB CANADA. 

EntJOATiON Ofpicb, Toronto, 20th April, 1854. 

The Chief Superintendent of Schools, on the I^ecom^lendation 
of the Maaters of the Normal School, and under the authority 
of the Upper Canada School Act of 1850, 13th and 14»th Vic, 
chap. 48, has granted the undermentioned students of the Nor^ 
mal School during the Eleventh Session 1853-1854, Provincial 
Certificates of qualification as Common School Teachers in any 
part of Upper Canada, which Certificates are valid until revoked 
by him. 

[Each Certificate is numbered, and recorded in the Eegister 
of the Department in the following alphabetical order ; — but 
the order does not indicate any distiuction of merit in the 
Teacher.] 



FiBST Class. 
51. Mary AdamB. 
62. Emily Howard Jenniogs. 
58. Eliza Wjison Eeddie. 
64. Julia Anne Robinson. 
66. Jane Smith. 

66. Mary Stephens. 

67. Josephine Storrie. 

68. Mary E. Sudboroagh. 

69. Margaret Sweeny. 

60. Maria Louisa Williams. 

61. Gharled Bannister. 

62. Francis Wesley Bird. 
68. Coleman Bristol. 

64. William Caul ton. 
C6. Daniel Chisholm. 

66. Alfred Ernest Ecroyd. 

67. John Elson. 

68. James B. Gray. 

69. Thomas Ferguson McLean. 

70. William Noden. 



Second Class. 

171. Jane Anderson. 

172. Sarah Bales. 
178. Harriet Bowes. 
174. Sarah Bowes. 
176. Margaret Burgess. 

176. Margaret Buyers. 

177. Sarah Oarr. 

178. Catharine Cattanacb. 

179. Esther Clarke. 

180. Mary Coady. 

181. Mary Anne Deoow. 

182. Rebecca Decow. 
188. Kate Biggins. 

184. Anna Maria Holmeik 
186. Elizabeth Huebes. 

186. Anne Eliza Jackson. 

187. Isabella Johnson. 

188. Catharine Junor. 

189. Harriet Evelyn Kennedy. 

190. Margery Mater ^eumjikly. 
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SeOOVO OLiM» 

191. Melissa McGradj. 

192. Gbristj McLennan. 
198. Maiigtret MoMaughton. 
194. Lucinda Pipes. 

196. Mary Shearer. 

196. Margaret Shrigley. 

197. Lizanna S, Snyder. 

198. Eliabeth Sterens. 

199. Adeline Stone. 

200. Bliaabeth Van Every, 



Bboono OlaMi Continued. 

207. John D'Eyelyn. 

208. Gilbert Goldsmith. 

209. Silas HoUingshead. 
910. Edward Jamieaon. 

21 1. John LiyingBtonew 

212. Jamea Martin. 
21S. John McNaug^fton. 

214. Samuel Mega w* 

215. Thaddeus O'Connor. 



- 216. John S. Oliver. 

201. Ceoilia Mary Anne Walkingshaw.217. William Plunkett. 

202. Mary Anne Wilson. 2I8. Parmenius Reynolds. 

203. Wilbnr Fisk Adams. 219. Robert Somerville. 

204. John Bansome Brower. 220. William Stevens. 
206. Peter C. Blaicher. 221. John Terrill. 
206. John Coyne. 

N.B. — No further Third Class Certi&cateft have been granted. 

E. ETEBSON. 

Chi^Sup^rintendmU qfSohooU 

APPORTIONMENT OP THE LBGISLATITB SCHOOL 

GRANT POR 1854. 

ifo. 1. Circular U OUrhi of ChunHeSj notifying the Jpportion^ 

tnent of the Legislate School Grawtfor ike year 1854. 

DSPAMTMENT OF PUBLIC HfaTMUCTlON FOR UPPJ8M CANADA, 

Education Oitiob, Toronto, BlH May, 1854. 

Sib, — I have the honor to transmit herewith a certified copy of 
the Apportionment of the LegisktiYe School Gbant for the 
oorrent year, to the seTeral townships of the county municipality 
of which you are clerk. You will please lay this communica- 
tion before your county council at its next meeting, and notify 
each local superintendent of schools of this apportionment, so 
fiEur as it relates to his charge, as provided in the first clause of 
the thirty-first section of the School Act of 1850. 

2. You will also please intimate the total amount to your 
county treasurer, and report his name to this department ; and 
on his sending a power of attorney, signed in duplicate (if he 
has not alreack done so), according to the form which I have 
already furnished, I will pay to his attorney, after the first day 
of July, the amount apportioned to your county, less the amount 
apportioned to townsnips from which the reports and returns 
of the expenditure of last year's school moneys have not been 
^^eived. 

8. The apportionment of this year varies little from that of 
last year, as the 9ame sum is apportioned, and upon the same 
basis — the last general census of the population. 

4. I must again solicit the special attention of your county 
eouncil to the 1st, 4th, and 5th c]|kuses of the 27th section of 
the School Act, requirine^ each county council to provide for 
the punctual payment, the security, and the proper accounts 
of the expenditure of all school moneys within its jurisdiction ; 
but 1 win only refer to them without repeating the lengthened 
remarks and suggestions I made on this important subject in 
my circular of the 18th ot* June, last vear. 

5. In conclusion, I bej^ to congratulate your Coimty Coimcil 
on the great and increasmg success of our school system during 
the past year, and upcm the completion of the Library, in 
addition to the other, mranches of its organization. I trust that 
our mutual cooperation and labors will not be less cordial and 
successM this year than during the past and former years. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. RYERSON. 
SiTMHART oj ApporUorvmmt to the Counties, Citiee, Toumeand Villaget 
. for 1B6^ 



APPOBTIONKD TO 



Counties 

Cities 

Towns 

Town Municipalities 
Villages 



Grow Total 948,606* 



POPULATION. 



812,895 
66,472 
54,866 
10,li81 
18,999 



APPORTIONMSNT 

IN 1854. 



£19,814 10 6 

1,852 19 5 

1,814 9 6 

248 14 2 

495 15. 7 



£22,726 9 2 



' ToUl popci]fttion of Upper Carmda, including Indiana, in 185B, 958,288. 



AppoBnoNioifT of the Legulatioe School Grant to Countieeand Towir 
$hip8for 1854. 



COUSTIES. 



1. Glengany . . . 

2. Stormont . . . . 

8. Dundas 

4& Prescott 

5. Russell 

6. Carleton 

7. Granville .... 

8. Leeds 

9. Lanark 

lOi Renfrew 

11. Frontenac .... 

12. Adding^on 
18. Lennox . . 
14k Prince Edward. 

15. Hastings. , 

16. Northumberland 27 

17. Durham .... 

18. Peterborough. 

19. Victoria 

20. Ontario 

21. York 

22. Peel 

^8. Simcoe 

24. Halton 

26. Wentwortb . . 

26. Brant 

27. Lincolii 

28. Welland 

29. Haldimand... 

80. Norfolk 

81. Oxford 

a2. Waterloo .... 
38. WeUingtOA .. 

84. Grej 

85. Perth 

30. Huron 

87. Bruce 

88. Middlesex . . . 

89. Elgin 

40. Kent 

41. Lambton .... 

42. Essex 



18,608) 
27,04* J 
25,401 ) 

9,415 f 
19,150) 
15,166 > 

7,966 > 



comiiT 

POFULAT. 



17,696 
12,^97 
18,757 

10,487 
2,870 ' 



,186) 
25,906 f 
18,046 

11,667 : 



49,949) 
24,816 f 



18,822) 
24,990 ( 



16,160) 
17,867 f 



17,869) 
2,887 J 



MUNICI- 
PALITT 
POPULAT. 



44,860 

18,857 
28,208 
46,547 

84,81.6 

42,270 

17,818 

27,408 

68,042 

24,708 

28,429l 

78,760 

26,168 

48,812 

17,664 

84,017 

18,49r 
19,829 
29^886 
23^09 
^4,986 
12,589 
15,646 

20,706 

•1,778 
24,144 
16,140 
12,040 
14^987 



Total for Counties 812,896 19,814.10 6 



QOVSTY APPOB- 



£. S. D. 
421 11 8 
811 T 7 
829 11 10 

L251 4 9 

■ 68 16 



^ 



j 443 5 11 
' 647 18 8 

608 11 oy 

226 10 11 
468 16 10 
868 6 6 
19a 11 8 




(1164 18.11) 
\ 677 6 lOf 



(*4a8i9."i) 
.{ 69a]4 1( 

5'887"8"2) 
I 427 16 2f 



j 428 1 10) 
\ 67 19 If 



ICUMlCIPALlTr 
APPOBHON- 

KENT. 



"2; sTT. 
1062 10 a 

819 19 11 

666 17 8 

1091 4 %. 

834 1 11 

1012 14 

414 18 
662 8 9 

1259 I 

591 16 8. 

681 1 11 

1742 4 

626 18 e 

1087 13 a 

428 8 9 

814 19 4 

422 16 9 

476 1 a 

702 16 7 

680 6 4 

697 8 % 

800 7 1^ 

861 9 10 

496 11 

761 6 8 
664 5 10 

862 14 5 
288 8 10 
367 17 1 



1. COUHTT OF GlENOARBY. 



TOWK8HIF8. 



POPULATION. 



Charlottenbuiigb 5,667 ® 6fd. 

Kenyon 8,842 

Lancaster 4,028 

Lochiel 4^174 



APPOBnOinCKNT. 
£. 9. d. 

188 2 8 
92 11 
90 

100 



7 8 




17,696 



421 11 8 



2. GouNTT or Stokmont. 

Cornwall 4,707 112 15 6 

Finch 1,460 84 14 9 

Osnabruok 4,699 112 11 7 

Eoxborough 2,141 61 6 10 



12,997 



811 7 7 



8. CoUHTT OF DmtDAa. 

Matilda 4,144* 99 6 8 

Mountain 2,764 66 4 5 

Williamsburgh 4,284 102 12 9 

Winchester 2,566 61 9 



18,767 



829 11 10 



* 61 IndUuu not included. 
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4. OOUNTT or P B8C0TT. 
TOWKSmP. I )PnLATIOir. APPORnONME T. 



Alfred 684 

Caledonia 958 

Hawkesbury, East 3,029 

Hawkesbury, West 2,6 6 

LoD^euil 1,406 

Plantagenet, North 1,202 

Plantagenet^ South 643 

• 10,487 

6. COTTKTT or ROBBELI^ 

Cambridge 200 

Clarence 508 

Cumberland 1,659 

BttSseU 503 



18 19 
22 19 
72 11 
68 16 
88 18 
28 15 11 
15 8 1 



2,870 



251 4 9 



4 15 '.0 
12 8 5 
89 14 a 
12 1 

68 15 2 



6. COUMTT or C^\StLETON. 

2,807 67 5 

... 71 19 .0 

... 60 9 10 

... 42 11 5 

... 60 7 

... 26 19 

... 49 3 

... 91 

... 78 1 



Fitsroy 

Gloucester 8,005 

Qoulboum 2,525 

Gower, North 1,777 

Huntley 2,519 

March 1,125 

Marlborough 2,063 

Nepean 8,800 

Osgood 8,050 

Torbolton 542 



28^08 





8 

5 
12 19 8 

555 17 8 



7. Couimr or Gbehyiujl 

Augusta.. 6,154 128 9 7 

Edwardsburffh 4,756* 113 18 5 

Oower,South 863 20 13 6 

Oxford 4^472* 107 2 .0 

Wolford 8,259 78 1 7 



18,503 



4^ 6 1 



8. COUMTT OI^IiBBD^ 

Bastard 3,448 

Burgess, South 276 

CroBby.North 1,785 

Crosby.South, 1,578 

Elizabetbtown 6,208 

Elmsley, South, includ. part Smith's Falls 
Escott 



... 83 12 
6 12 

... 42 15 

... 87 16 

... 124 15 

1,442 84 10 

1,899 88 10 



Kidey 8,526 84 9 

Leeds and Lansdown, front 8,192 76 9 

Leeds and Lansdown, rear 1,680 86 13 

Yonge 8,661 8714 



647 18 8 



27,044 

9. COUKTT or LANARK. 

Bathurst 2,868 68 14 3 

Beckwith 2,540 60 17 1 

Burgess, North 1,110 26 1110 

Dalhousie 1,421 84 10 

Darling 670 16 1 

Drummond • 2,648 63 8 jO 

Elmsley, North, indud. part Smith's Falls 2,081 48 13 2 

Lanark 2,649 68 9 3 

Layant 98 2 6 : 1 

MonUgue 3,356 80 8 1 

Packenham 1,868 44 15 1 

Bamsay 8,266 78 2 

Sherbrooke, North 899 9 11 2 

Sherbrooke, South 487 1118 4 



35,401 



608 11 



10. 



Admaston 

Bagot 

BUthfield . 



COUNTT or Bk FREW. 

:. 685 16 8 2 

784 17 11 S 



200 



4 15 30 



• tl IndlMBf Moh, omitted, not befng tax-pagrerB. 



Commr or Bshtbbw. — Continued. 



TOWNSHIP. 



POPULATION. 



Bromley 687 

Brougham • 488 

Grattan 654 

Horton 1,142 

McNab 1,513 

Pembroke 638 

Robs 708 

Stafford 281 

Westmeath .' 1,162 

WUberforce 688 

9,416 

11. COUKTT or FBONTINAa 

Bedford 1,118 

Hinchinbrooke , . 364 

Kingston 6,235 

Loughborough 2,008 

Pittsburgh 8,258 

Portland 3,388 

Storrington 2,180 

Wolfe Uland 2,654 

19,150 

12. CouNTT or Addinoton. 

Amherst Island 1,287 

Camden, East 6,975 

Emestown 6,111 

Sheffield 1,792 

15,165 

13. Countt or Lennox. 

Adolphustown 718 

Frederickbburgh 3, 1 66 

Richmond 4,071 

, 7,955 



appobtionemnt. 
... 16 9 2 
... 10 9 10 
... 18 
... 27 



5 6 

7 2 

36 4 11 

15 8 3 

16 19 3 
6 14 7 

27 12 

16 8 



225 10 11 



26 15 
8 14 
125 8 
47 19 
78 1 
57 4 
61 
63 11 



468 15 10 



80 16 8 

167 2 2 

123 9 

42 18 8 



863 6 6 



17 4 
75 17 O 
97 10 8 



190 11 8 



14* Countt or Prince Edward. 

Ameliasburgh 3,286 78 14 

Athol : l,6il 38 16 

Hallowell 8,203 76 14 



HiUier 2,962 

Marysburgh 8,612 

Sophiasburgh 2,784 

17,818 

15. Countt or Ha8tino& 

Elzevir, Madoc and Tudor 2,761 

Hungerford 8,124 

Huntingdon 2,548 

Marmora 635 

Rawdon 8,097 

Sidney, including part of Trenton popu- 
lation only 4^674 

Thurlow 4,469 

Tycndinaga 6,200 

27,408 



70 19 
84 2 
65 10 



6 
8 
9 
8 
10 
O 



414 18 



66 2 11 
74 16 11 
61 11 
15 4 3 
74 8 11 

105 7 8 
107 1 4 
148 10 10 



652 8 9 



16. Countt or Northumberland. 



Alnwick. 



614* 

Brighton 3,725 

Cramabe 2,998 

Haldimand 4,684 

Hamilton 6,00S 

Monaghan, South 1,051 

Percy 2,606 

Murray, including part of Trenton popu- 

lation only 3,725 

Seymour 2,781 

27,186 
* 2n Indiana not InchidwL 



x« 

89 


4 10 


71 


14 


1 


Ill 





5 


119 19 


8 


25 


3 


7 


62 


8 


2 


70 12 


5 


66 12 


6 



631 9 10 
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TOWHSHIF. POFULAWON. 

Cartwright ^ 1,756 .. 

Cavan 4,4«8 .. 

Clarke 6,ltfO . . 

DarliDgton 6,655 

Hope 

ManTere 



APPOBTIONIIBMT. 
... 42 1 5 

... 106 6 6 
... 148 6 
... 185 9 8 



5,299 126 19 1 

2,568 61 10 6 



25,90() 



620 18 2 



18. COUNTT OF PSTBRBOROUGB. 



Asphodel 1,678 

Belmont and Methuen 248 

Douro 1,676 

Dmnmer and Burleigh 1,600 

Ennismore # • . 675 

Monaghan, North 905 

Otonabee 8,872 

Smith and Harrey ^,892 

18,046 

19. Couimr of Yictobia. 

EldoD 1,820 

Emily 2,768 

Fenelon 596 

Mariposa 8,895 

Ops 2,612 

Yerulam • 671 



40 
5 
40 
38 
16 



4 

18 10 

8 1 



21 18 
92 15 
57 6 



11,657 



812 11 1 



81 12 6 

66 8 11 

14 5 7 

98 6 4 

60 8 8 

18 18 7 

279 5 7 



20. 



Counrr of Omtario. 

8,518 84 6 

1,408 83 12 



Brock 

Mara and Rama 

Pickering 6J787 

Reach 8,897 

Scott 1,028 

Scugog Island 415 

Thora 1,146 

XJzbridge , 2,289 

Whitby 7,996 



28,429 



161 8 

98 7 

24 12 
9 18 10 

27 9 1 

54 16 9 
191 11 5 

681 1 11 



21. OouMTT OF York. 

Etobicoka 8,488 88 

Georgina 1,005 24 

Gwillimbury, North 1,176 28 8 

Gwillimbury, East 8,208 76 17 

King 6,565 157 5 

Markham 7,752 185 14 

Scarborough 4,244 101 18 

Vaughan 7,723 185 



8 11 
1 6 



Whitchurch 4,758 118 19 10 

York, includ. YorkyiUe population only 10,085 208 18 8 



49,949 

23. Ck>uvTT o' Pecl. 

Albk» 4,281 

Oaledon 8,707 

Chinguaoontj, incloding Brampton popula- 
tion only 7,469 

Gore of Toronto 1,820 

Toronto 7,689 



1,164 18 11 



102 11 
88 16 



24,816 



161 18 10 

48 12 1 

180 12 5 

577 6 10 



28. GOUMTT OF SlMOOB. 

A4ia]a 1,994 47 16 

Eaaa 1,607 86 2 

Fioa 846 18 1 

Gwillimbury, West 8,894 98 6 

Inniifil 2,841 66 1 



MedoDte . 

Mono.. 

Uulmur 

Kottawasaga 

Orillia and Matchedash . 

Oro 

Sunnklale 



1,116 26 14 

2,689 64 8 

766 : 18 7 

1,887 46 4 

726 17 7 

2,027 48 11 

208 4 17 



POPULATlOir. 

Ta ^ . 600 ... 

Te umseth 8,998 ... 

Tiiy 748 ... 

Toisorontio 492 ... 

Ve?pra 626 ... 



▲rpOBnomcHrT. 

... 14 7 6 

... 96 16 8 

.... 17 18 6 

11 16 9 



26,158 



14 19 11 
626 18 6 



24. C*uinT OF Halton. 

E^iuesing 6,226 126 8 7 

Na sagawaya 2,287 58 11 10 

Ne^D '. 4,078 97 14 

Tr.falgar , 6,782 J62 9 8 



18,822 



488 19 1 



25. 



CouKTT OF WnnrwoiTB. 

Ar^aster 4,668 Ill 9 6 

Baton 1,786 4111 4 

Bcerly : 6,620 184 12 11 

Biibrook 1,787 4112 8 

FIft nborough. East 2,908 69 11 

Fla nborough. West 8,683 84 12 10 

Gliaford 2,008 48 2 2 

Sa) fleet 2,801 67 



24,990 

26. CousTT or Bkaht. 

B r ntford,* 6,868 

Bu •ford 4,488 

Dunairiea, South 4,297 

Oaiiland 840 

Od >ndaga,t ....^ 1,781 

17,664 



2 1 



698 14 1 



162 8 11 

106 4 1 

102 18 11 

20 2 6 

41 9 6 

428 8 9 



27. COVHTT OF LlHOOLV. 

Cai tor 1,898 88 9 10 

Gli ton 2,462 58 19 8 

Gajgborough 2,688 60 16 1 

GnQtham 8,216 77 1 

Gri Qsby 2,448 68 18 

Lo'.th 1,848 44 5 6 

Nu^ra 2,260 68 18 1 



65 11 
86 8 
52 14 
67 10 
74 11 

66 10 
44 2 
82 7 



5 

2 

7 

7 
6 
1 
10 



16,160 887 8 2 

18. COCNTT OF WSLLAHO. 

Be/tie...; 2,787 

Onwland 1,478 

He aberstone 2,201 , 

Pe lam 2,400 

Stanford 8,118 

Tbrold 2,786 

Wiinfleet 1.841 

Wi loughby 1,862 

17,857 427 16 2 

29. CouNTT OF Haldikand. 

Gai.borough 1,161 27 11 6 

Oa: aga, NorthJ 1,974 ^7 6 10 

Ge; aga. South 824 19 14 10 

DuMD 828 19 16 9 

Mo ilton 1,984 47 10 8 

On«ida| 2,691 \ 62 1 6 

Rai'iham 1,618 88 16 8 

SeLdoa, including Oaledonia poptlationonlyS 8,610 66 2 7 

Shcrbrooke 884 8 



Wfclpole 8,688 

18,497 
80. Co TRTT OF NOBFOLK. 

ChcrlotteviUe 2,780 

Ho iffhton 1,609 

Micfieton 1,721 

To^-nsend 4,986 

Wr Ingham 8,090 

Wi idh«m 2,900 

WcDdhouse ^894 

19,829 



86 16 10 
422 16 9 



66 12 
86 8 



41 
118 
74 
69 
69 



476 1 2 



* 1)7 Indiana not ineloded. 
t 127 Indiana not included. 
1 .19 Indiana not included. 
3S8 Indiana omitted. 
§ 26 Indiana omitted. 
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81. Cov«rr ov OxroiD. 

POPULAIIOB. APPOKTIOmCKXT. 

Blandford 1,860 82 9 9 

Blenhoim 4.995 119 18 6 

Deroham ; 8,844 87 6 1 

Kiflsouri, East 2,118 60 14 10 

Norwich 6,289 126 10 4 

Oxford,North 1,878 83 8 

Ozford,Bft8t 2,210 62 18 11 

Oxford, Weat ; 1,894 46 7 6 

Zorra^East 8,200 76 18 4 

Zoira, Weat./. 8,802 79 2 2 

29,886 

82. CouiTTT or Waterloo. ' 

Damfrles, North 8,476 

Waterloo, including Berlin population only . 7, 698 

Wellealey 8,646 

Wfitaaot 15,297 

Woolwich 8,092 



702 16 


7 


88 5 
161 2 

84 19 
126 18 

74 1 


7 


1 
1 
7 



28409 



580 6 4 



88. 



Gottutt or Willxngtok. 

AnMranth 500 11 19 

Arthur, Luther and Minto 1,808 48 8 

Eramoaa 2,880 66 6 

Brio 8,690 - 86 

Garafraxa 2,088 49 18 

Guelph 2,879 68 19 

Maryborough 994 23 16 8 

Niohol 2,460 58 18 11 

Peel 2,485 58 6 9 

PUkington 1,990 47 IS 6 

Poalinch 8,862 92 10 6 



24,986 



84. 



CouHTT or Grit. 

Artemesia 738 

Bentinok 1,272 

GoHingwood 545 

Derby 471 

Egremont • 666 

Euphrasia 608 

Olenelg 1,260 

Holland 964 

Melancthon and Proton 460 • 

Normanby 589 

Oaprey 486 

8t. Vincent 1,601 

SuHivan 588 

SycUnhmn 2,482 



12,689 



85. Gouimr or Pkkth< 

Blanchard 2,780 

DowDie, including Stratford popuktion only 2,727 

Eaathope, North 2,841 

East hop e, Sou th 1,797 

Elma 1,828 

FuHartoii. » , . * 1,760 

Eibbert 1,191 

Logan ••• 698 

Mortiington ... 988 

15^545 

86. GmnnT or Hvbon. 

Ashfield 907 

Biddnlpfa 2,081 

Colhorne, 921 

floderich, 2,715 

Hay, 986 

Hullet, 955 

McOilllTray 1,718 

MoKillop, ...• 848 

Stacley, ^.... 2,064 

Stephen, • 742 

Tuckersmith, 1,727 

Usbome, 1,484 

Wtwanosh,...., 722 



Airao, 
Brant, 
Brac« • 



87. 



17,869 

Ck>niraT or Bbuoi. 

149 

621 

100 



597 


8 


2 


17 11 


2 


80 


1 


6 


18 


1 


1 


11 


6 


8 


15 18 


7 


14 


8 11 


29 18 


11 


22 17 


1 


10 16 


7 


12 


18 


8 


11 


12 10 


88 


7 


1 


12 17 


9 


68 


5 


4 


800 


7 


9 


66»12 


1 


44 


8 


2 


56 


1 


8 


48 


1 





81 


16 


4 


41 


18 


6 


28 


10 


8 


16 14 


6 


22 


7 





851 


9 10 


SI 


14 


7 


49 17 


] 


22 


1 


8 


65 


11 


28 11 


11 


22 17 


7 


41 


8 


2 


20 


6 


4 


49 


9 





17 16 


6 


41 


7 


6 


86 11 


1 


17 


5 11 


428 1 


10 


8 11 


4 


14 17 


6 


2 


7 11 



Oommr or Bbuck. — C&niimMed, 
roruLATioir. 

Elderslie, 14 ..., 

Greenock, 244 ... 

Huron, , 286 .... 

Eineariine, 1,149 ... 

Kinloss, 47 ..., 

Sa^geen, , 277 . . . . 



2,887 



88. CoUHTT or KlDDLISXZ. 

Adelaide, 1,979 

Carradoo,* 2,496 

DeUwaref 1,897 

Dorchester, North, 2,570 

Bkfrid, 1,792 



6 8 
6 6 11 

5 18 1 
27 10 6 

1 2 6 

6 12 8 

67 19 1 



47 8 
59 16 
88 9 
61 11 
42 18 



Lobo, , 



London, ,P 6,785 

MetcaUe, 1,096 

Mosa, 2,075 

Niasouri, Wert, 1,882 

Westminster, 5,069 

WUIkms, 8,290 

81,778 

89. GovRvrr or Elodt. 

Aldboroagh, 1,226 

Bayham, including YieBoa population only 5,092 

Dorchester, South 1,477 

Dunwieh, 1,948 

Halahide, 4,060 

Southwold, 6,068 

Yarmouth, 5»288 

24,144 

40. CkMJKTT or ECKT. 

Camden and ZoBe,^ 1,^98 

Chatham, 1,768 

Dover, East and West, 1,728 

Harwich, 2,627 

Howard, 2,798 

Orford,! 1,848 

Raleigh, 2,460 

Romney and Tilbury, East, 1,028 

t 15,140 



2,447 58 12 



41. 



COUMTT or LlMRTOV. 

Bosanqnet, 1,098 

Brooke, 511 

Dawn, 666 

Enniskillen, 238 

Ea^emla, 1,457 

Moore, 1,702 

Plympton, 1,511 

Samia, 1,884 

Sombra, 1,«19 

Warwick, 2,069 



12,040 



42. 



CouRTT or Essex. 

Anderdon, 1,199 

Colchester, 1,870 

Gosfield, ^ 1,802 

Maidstone, 1, 1 67 

Maiden, 1,815 

Mersea, 1,198 

Rocheater, 788 

Sandwich, 4,928 

Tilbury, West, 676 

14,987 



8 


4 
6 
8 
6 
8 
8 
8 
10 



161 7 
26 5 
49 14 

48 17 

121 8 10 

54 17 8 

761 6 8 



29 7 5 
97 16 11 
85 7 8 

46 18 

97 

121 6 



6 

7 

126 18 10 

554 5 10 



88 7 
42 7 

41 5 
62 18 
67 
82 5 11 
58 18 9 
^ 10 2 



868 14 5 



26 8 
12 4 
18 6 
6 14 
84 18 
40 15 
86. 4 
88 8 
86 7 
49 11 



8 

10 

5 



1 
6 

2 
10 
4 



288 8 10 



28 14 
44 16 

48 8 

27 19 
81 10 

28 11 
18 17 

118 1 
16 8 



867 17 1 



No. 2. Cireuhr to Cflerks of OUiss, Toumt, and Ineorporaied 
Villages, notifying them of the apportionment of the Legit" 
lative School Grant for lS54k 

I>EPAnTMJBNT OF PUBLIC DfSTRVCTION JPOB UFPSR CAKAJOA 

Education Oitioe, ToroxLto, 31«^ May^ 1854. 
SiE, — I liave the honor to intimate to you, as provided in 
the 86th section of the School Act for 1850, for the informatioa 



^ 682 Indians not inolnded.- 
t 464 Indians not indnded* 



% 41 ladkosAot ineliidad; 
It 218 Indiana not inchided I 
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of the Municipal Council of which jou are clerk, and of your 
Board of School Trustees, that I bare apportioned to your 
municipality the sum placed oppo|i^ to it, as its share of the 
Legislative School Chrant to Upper Canada for the current year. 
This sum will be payable after the let of July to the Treasurer 
of your Municipality, in the same manner, and under the same 
regulations as were explained in my circular to you la*iit year. 
You will please report to me the name of your Treasurer, and 
in case of his not haying an attorney in Toronto duly authorised 
to reoeiye the money apportioned to your municipality, it will 
be necessary for him to transmit the requisite power of attor- 
ney for that purpose, according to a printed form which can be 
obtained from tms department. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. EYEBSOlSr. 

/or 1864. 

CITIBS. POPULATION. APPORTIOKMENT. 

£. 9. d. 

Toronto, 80,775 @ 6|d. 787 6 4 

HamHton, 14,112 888 2 

11,586 277 11 1 



56,472 1,852 19 5 
Towm. 

BelleTille, 4,569 109 9 8 

Brantford, 8,877 92 17 8 

Brockrfflo, 8,246 77 15 4 

Bjtown, 7,760 185 18 4 

Cobonrg, 8,871 92 14 10 

GorawaD, 1,646 89 8 8 

Dnndas, 8,517 84 5 2 

Godtrich, 1,829 81 16 9 

LondoD, 7,085 168 10 11 

Niagara, .• 8,840 80 5 

Perth, 1,916 45 18 1 

PeterboroQj^ 2,191 52 9 10 

Picton, 1,569 87 11 9 

Port Hope, 2,476 59 6 5 

PrweoU, 2,166 61 18 1 

6L Catharines, 4,868 104 18 

54,866 1,814 9 6 

TOWN KUNIOIPAUrnS. 

Amherstbnrgh, 1,880 45 10 

Baitie, 1.007 24 2 6 

Ghatbam, 2,070 49 II 10 

Gnelph, 1,860 44 II 8 

Smeoe, 1,452 84 16 9 

Woodatook, 2,112 50 12 



10,881 

JVCOBPORATID YILLAGIB. 

Berlin, 

BowmaoTille, 2,850 

ftwnpton, 

Galedooia, 

Chippewa, ...1 1,198. 

Gait, 2,248 



^48 14 2 

28 6 7 

56 6 

17 5 

20 7 2 

28 11 7 

58 17 2 

Ingeraoll, 1,190 28 10 2 

Oehawa, 1,142 27 7 2 

Paris, 1,890 45 5 7 

Prerton, 1,180 28 5 5 

Kchmond, 484 10 7 11 

St. Tbomaa, 1,274 80 10 5 

Smith's Fallfl, Included in Township apportionment. 

Stratford, 20 18 6 

Thorold, 1,091 26 2 9 

Trenton, 22 16 5 

Windsor, Included in Township apportionment. 

Vienna, 24 8 

TericTiHe, 8114 9 



18,992 



495 15 7 



iR?. 8. Cireular to Local Suj^erintendents of Schools onihe sub- 
apportionment of the Legislative School Grants for 1854. 

J>MPABTMmrT OF JPtTBLIC INSTBUCTTOy FOB VFFSR CANADA^ 

Education OFriCE, Toronto, %\stMay, 1854. 
Sm, — I have notified your county council and treasurer, 
tinough tke county clerk, of the apportionment to the several 



municipalities of Upper Canada, of the LegislatiTe School 
Grant for the current year. Tour county clerk will doubtless 
forthwith notify you of this apportionment, so fiir as you are 
concerned. A copy of the apportionment will also be found 
in the Jowmal qf EdueaHon for May, together with a copy of 
n>y circular to county clerks on the subject. 

2. On your being duly notified of this apportionment, your 
first duty will be to distribute it to the several School Sections 
under your charge entitled to share in it, as defined in the 
provisos of the second clause of the 31st section of the School 
Act of 1850. In former years the basis of distribution was 
t. e school population in each section between the ages of 6 and 
13 years. The injustice of this principle of distribution is 
jvious, from the fact, that it is not based upon either the 
v^ue of property taxed, or the work p^ormed, in each school 
section, but merely upon the number of children of a certain 
aje resident in each section. It has often happened that in a 
school section of over 100 children, a school has not been kept 
o;)en more than six months in a year, while in another section 
of less than 70 children, the school has been kept open during 
nine or twelve months ; yet the former, more populous, and less 
working section received one third more money &om the school 
fiind than the latter, less populous, but more wixrking and more 
deserving school section. Besides, the object of* the sehool 
fund being to develop and aid, but not supersede, local exertion, 
this object is greatly contravened when any basis not founded 
on exertion is adopted in the distribution of that fund ; and 
therefore this principle of distributing the school fund among 
the school sections of a township, was abandoned in the School 
Act of 1850, except in cases sanctioned by the Chief Sup^rin- 
tcndent of Schools, in ordc r to make the transition to a better 
mode of distributing the school fund as easy and fair as possible. 

8. Now, there are two bgal modes of distributing the scfa^pl 
fund among the school sections, based upon exertion. The one 
mode is that which makes the ofoerage attendance of pupils at 
s( hool the basis of distribution to each school, as provided for 
in I he Ist clause of the Slat section of the act of 1850. To 
the application of this pro^ ision of the act, it has been objected 
that it is the average attendance of 1853 that determines the 
d stribution of the school fund for 1854, and so on ; whereas 
&%ch teacher (or year) ought to receive the reward of his own 
labor. 1 think this objection is well founded ; and therefore 
the 6th section of the Supplementary School Act requires ^ the 
trustees of each school section, on or before the 30th day of 
June and the 81st day of December in each year, to transmit 
to the local superintendent a correct return of the average at- 
tendance of pupils in the school or schools luider their charge 
during the six months then unmediately preceding ; nor shall 
any school section be entitled to share in the apportionment 
firom the school fund for the said six months, the trustees and 
teacher of which shall neglect to transmit a verified statement 
of such average attendance of pupils in their school or schools." 
In order to enable trustees and teachers to comply with this 
provision of the law, without delay or embarrassment, I have 
caused to be printed and transmitted to each of them, with 
their Journal ofEd^ication for May, a blank form of the return 
n^quired, together with the needful directions for filling 
it up. tlpon this return, which you will carefully examine 
and check, will be based your distribution, according to average 
attendance for the first milf of the current year.* 



* The following extract from the Journal of Education for September, 
1858, page 144, wfll serve to illustrate the prmciple upon wliich this dis- 
tribtttioa is bAed. '* Questions have been proposed by some local superia* 
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4. But the 18th sectioiL of the Supplementary School Act pro- 
vides another mode of distributing the school fund among the 
school sections of a township. It enacts, ^* That for and not- 
withstanding anything contained ui the Upper Canada School 
Act of 1850, the Chief Superintendent of Schools shall have 
authority to direct the distribution of the common school fund 
in any township among the seyeral school sections or parts of 
school sections entitled to share in said fund, according to the 
Ungt% oftme in each year^ during which the school shall have 
been kept open, by a legally qualified teacher, in each of such 
sections or parts of sections.'* In the course of my visit to 
the several counties of Upper Canada, last year, I was 
assured by practical and experienced persons, that, in some 
townships, thinly-settled school sections could not compete 
with thickly-settled ones in regard to the average attendance 
of pupils at school, but they could, if each school was aided 
according to the length of time the school is kept open by a 
qualified teacher. To give the weak every facility possible to 
compete with the strong, this provision has been introduced 
into the act ; and it appears to me to be equitable, especially 
since the Supplementary School Act (13th section), 
limits all rate hills throughout Upper Canada to one shilling and 
threepence per months for each pupil attending school^ and leaves 
it with the school electors in each section to decide whether 
'they will even retain a rate-bill to that amount or not. It is 
therefore no longer in the power of short-sighted and selfish 
persons to exclude any class of children from the schools, by 
imposing high rate-bills ; and as the schools are now, by the 
general law of the land, made so nearly free to all classes of 
children, it is most desirable to encourage the keeping of each 
school open, by a legally qualified teacher, during as large a 
portion of the year as possible. 

^ 5. But I must request and authorize you to exercise your 
own discretion as to which of these two modes you will adopt 
the present year, in the distribution of the school fund to the 
schools under your superintendence* I must, however, remark 
that the two modes of distributing the school fund cannot both 
be adopted in any one township ; the one or the other mode 
must be adopted for all the schools in each township for the 
whole year, and be based upon either the length of time, or 
average attendance reported in the semi-annual return of the 
trustees. 

6. Some complaints were made to me last year on the part 
of Trustees df both public and separate schools, that the Local 
Superintendent refused to make an apportionment to them, 
because their sei^i-annual returns were not made on the exact 
day required by law. Now, although the law requires these 
returns to be made on the 30th of June and the 81st of 
December, of each year ; yet I think you can and ought to 



tendenta, whether, in townships where the basis of average aUendanee in 
distributing the sohool fand to school sections is adopted, tiiey should take 
into account the length of time the schools have been Icept open. We 
answer, yes ; the principle of the law being to give the most help to those 
that help themselves most, and to encourage the keeping open of schools 
the full year. This principle of the law was fully explained an4i illustrated 
in the circulars issued in this Journal last year, and in the Chief Superin- 
tendent's annual report for 1861, pa^es 1*7 0-1*74, as well as in the note to 
the circular accompanying the apportionment of the current year, and the 
instruction to local superintendents at the foot of the trustees* half-yearly 
return. The law directs that (where average attendance is adopted) the 
mean average of the several schools shall determine the amount to be ap- 
portioned to each school, and this mean average can only be obtamed by 
taking into account the comparative length of time — ^months and days — 
such school has been kept open. Where length of time al<fhe is adopted, 
the school open for the longest period, wiD, of course, obtain the largest 
■h^re*" • 



allow a few days indulgence — say a fortnight, for the making 
out and transmission of these returns, before you proceed to the 
half-yearly distribution of ^he School Fund. 

7. As to union sections, the 14th section of the Supplementary 
School Act provides that "local superintendents of adjoining 
townships shall have authority, and they are hereby required, 
to determine the sum or sums which shall be payable from the 
school apportionment and assessment of each township in sup- 
port of schools of union school sections, consisting of portions 
of such townships ; and they shatt determine the manner in 
which such stun or sums shall be paid ; and in the event of one 
person being local superintendent of two or more townships, 
he shall act in behalf of such townships ; and in the event of 
the local superintendents of townships, thus concerned not 
being able to agree as to the sum or sums to be paid to each 
such township, the matter shall be referred to the warden of 
the county or imion of counties for final decision." 

8. In regard to the apportionment to separate schools, the pro- 
visions of the 4th section of the SupplementarySchool Act,in con- 
nection with the 19th section of the school Act of 1850, are so ex- 
plicit, that I need only observe that one-half of what a separate 
school maybe entitled to for the year, according to average attend- 
ance, should be paid at the end of the first half year, and the other 
half (more or less) should be paid at the end of the second 
half-year — ^in each case after receiving the semi-annual return 
required by the second proviso in the 4th section of the 
Supplementary Act, and on being satisfied of its accuracy. It 
is to be observed that separate schools are subject to the same 
inspections, visits, and regulations in regard to reports, &c., as 
are public common schools. 

9. The Supplementary School Act provides for the expendi- 
ture of a sum not exceeding £500 per annum " in special aid 
of common schools, in new and poor townships*^ The local 
superintend^it of any such township is requested to com- 
mimicate before the end of August, at the latest, any cases of 
peculiar need and desert, and the circumstances connected 
with it ; and when I shall have examined and compared all the 
cases thus submitted, I will make the best distribution in my 
power of the £500 in question, and notify the parties concerned 
accordingly. 

10. The organization of our common school system being now 
complete by the provision and regulations for the establishment 
of public libraries, •and its success, even when but partially 
organized,having exceeded general expectation,I hope our united 
exertions this year will contribute still more to its improvement 
and extension, that in schools and intelligence, as in civil 
liberty and the materials of physical comfort, the people of 
Upper Canada may have no reason .to envy the condition of the 
people of any other country. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Tour obedient servant, 

B. ETEBSON. 
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The Bojal Libnuy was founded in 1661. At pwiiiit % 
yearly appropriation of 10,000 thal«n has been made \ff the 
Gt)Yemment for its support, and it ia eatimated, tiiat 9,Md 
▼olamea are annoallj added to it. The otiier expaoaaa of the 
library, amonnt V) 15,000 thalers annually, and an bome by 
the state. 

Among its cnnositiee are — Luther's Hebrew Bible, the eopy 
from which he made his ^ranslatioa, with marginal notes in hb 
own hand. The MS. of his translation of the paalms^ widi hia 
corrections in red ink. The bible and prayeiwbook whiek 
Charles I. earned to the scaffold, and gave beforo his deatili to 
Bishop Juxon: Ghitemberg's bible of fbrfy-twie Imea, (ob 
pardmient, date 1450-56,) the first book on wlueh noretfMs 
type was used. A consular dyptich of i^'^iy, with relicfi^ 
date 416, one of the earliest known. Tkft oSdez Wittekiadit, 
a MS. of the four Ghxipels, given, it ia said by GhaikmagiM to 
Wittekind ; it is of the ninth or tenth dentury,' and the xfotj 
earrings in the binding are in the style called Byiaaline. Ak 



THE EOTAL LIBBAET OF BEELIN. 

The Boyal Library of Berlin, which owes its shape, it is said, 

to awhim of Frederick the Great, who desired the architect to 

take a cheat of drawers for his model, stands near the Opera 

Souae, and contains about 500,000 vols, and nearly 5,000 MSS. 



AJbum^ with six beautiful miniature portraits by Luke Cranach ; 
among them are his friends, Luther, Malancthon, and the 
Elector John Frederick of Saxony. Thirty-six volumes of en- 
graved portraits of distinguished men of various times and 
countries, accompanied by autographs in alphabetical order. 
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Two hemispheres of inetal» with "which Otto G-uericbe m^de 
the experiments which led him to discoyer the air pump, are 
also preserved here. When he had exhausted the air between 
them, he found that the force of thirty horses was unable to 
separate them. 

There is a public and private reading room connected with the 
library in which the new books and principal journals of Europe 
dre deposited. The public reading room is open to the citizens 
and resident strangers properly recommended, who are allowed 
to take booka home with them. To the private reading room, 
admission is had by ticket. 

In addition to the Boyal Library, the University of Berlin 
has a library of 35,000 volumes. There are, also, four public 
libraries in different parts of the City, for popular reading. 
Thus there are six great public libraries in Berlin, with a 
population of 400,000 inhabitants. 

The City of Berlin itself, is the literary and scientific 
inetropolis of Germany, and in the various walks of literature, 
philosophy, science, and art, and can show a galaxy of names, such 
as few Cities can equal. Since the time of Frederick the Great, 
it has been the policy of Prussian kings to attract to their cap- 
ital, either through professorships in the university, or otherwise, 
learned men in every department of knowledge. Consequently, 
though but a city almost of yesterday, the number of eminent 
men who have labored, or who still labor, within the wdJls of 
Berlin is very great. Of those who are world-renowned, may be 
Bamed:-— Leibnitz, who -founded the Academy of Sciences, in 
1700, and became its first president ; the pious Spener, the His- 
torian Puffendorf ; the Philosophers Fichte, Schleiermacher,F.A. 
Wolf, and Hegel^ tie Theologians — Neander, Twetsten, and 
Hengstenberg ; the Historians — ^Eank^ and Yon Baumer ; the 
Geographera— Bitter, and Leipsius; the linguists Bopp, 
Zompt, the brothers Grimm, and many others. Li the natural 
sciences, stands unrivalled in the present or any other age: — 
Alexander Yon Humboldt ; and after him are many brilliant 
names, as Poggendorf, Ermann, Mitscherlich, Bose, Erichson, 
Ehrenberg, and Link. Many others might be mentioned; but 
it may suffice, further, to name the Poets Tieck and Buckert ; 
the famous Sculptors, Bauch and Schadon ; and the Composer, 
Felix Mendelssohn. 



THB INFLUENCE OF CHILDHOOD UPON TEE FUTURE MAN. 

Those who deny the infiuence of childhood upon the future man 
greatly misunderstand their being. Those who think that early ideas 
and associations have httle or nothing to do with the ultimate charac- 
ter, Ignore altogether the effect of thought and habit upon it ; and by 
such a theory cut off, as it were, their childhood from the history of 
their being and endeavour to place the first formation of character in a 
period of that history which could never have been attained had they 
not first thought and felt as a child. At each successive period of man's 
history thiF influence affects him in a greater or less degree ; since that 
history is one continued chain of unbroken links. " As the morning 
ri^ews the day, so the child bespeaks the man.*' 

But in making these remarks, it is not forgotten that there are many 
points at which the character receives additional biases which, while 
they by no me%ns materially alter, effectually direct in a particular or 
given course ; and these pomts may be found in the accidental circum- 
stances of life, or turns of fortune, from the influence of which no mind 
is altogether free. But what is contended for, is simply that the funda- 
mental principles or cardinal outlines of character, which were received 
in childhood, remain unaltered either by the vicissitudes of fortune or 
the experience of age. These may modify and mould the man, so that 
apparently, to the eye on the superficies, some difference may seem to 
f zist between the boy and him ; but to those better acquainted with 
him, no real difference will be evident. The surface, from motives of 
interest, or the peculiarity of events, may indeed have the appearance 
of change in its aspect; yet in r^nutl to the deep recesses or substra- 
turn of character, where live the first principles imbibed in childhood, 



no real change has happened. The manifestation in the one state mav 
be diverse from the other, while the reality continues untransformed 
How often has it been remarked by persons who have some skill in 
estimating character, that there exist no new . features in the earlj 
manhood of their friend, no particular distinction between it and ha 
childhood, except the unfoldinga and improvements resulting from a 
long course of education, and other atie^idant causes, and so they ez< 
press themselves when speaking of him in the short but comprehensiTe 
and truthful sentence — " he was the same from a child." The influ- 
ence of childhood on the ideas and associations from whenoe it em* 
anates, is something like the incision made in the young tree, which 
will abide and be apparent in the oak after the growth of centuries: 
or similar to the waves of the ocean, which gradually approach and 
burst upon the shore with all their accumulate weight and force. The 
lives of great men may furnish many illustrations of our point Of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the great painter, it is said, that at an early age he 
formed a taste for his art, in which he afterwards attained so great 
eminence. And of Robert Hall, who for pulpit oratory and exalted 
piety and learning stands pre-eminent in the list of modem divines, 
that when ouite a child he evinced an inveterate tendency for books. 
Often would his nurse find him away in some solitary place, with his 
pinafore loaded with them, and his mind wholly engaged in conning 
them over ; and when he subsequently became the charge of a tutor, 
he so rapidly acquired his lessons, that his tutor was often obliged to 
sit up nights to prepare rew ones for him. And if in another depart- 
ment we look at the early boyhood of Napoleon the Great, our point 
receives still further illustration We see him at that period practising 
with his little brass cannon, those first principles of artillery, for whi^ 
he afterwards became so memorable at the siege of Toulon and else- 
where. The artillery was his charm in boyhood, and his professioD 
when he -served in the army of the Republic. Ihose littl.e solitary ex* 
ercises which he performed on the shores of Corsica, deeply impressed 
upon his mind the principles of gunnery, and determined his choice of 
a regiment when his commission was granted. And again, it is said of 
Sir William Jones, the great linguist, that his habits of thought and 
reflection were early formed under the educating and judicious care of 
his good mother. The plan she adopted was a simple one, but in his 
case very salutaiy and effectual. She habftually gave him a portion of 
the Bible to read every day, and then required of him,' though young 
as he was, an account of ihe &cts it related pr the doctrines it taught 
Sometimes he came to a difficulty ; he immediately sought the aid of 
his mother, but this aid she uniformly refused, telling him he must 
think it out for himself; and when he had made every effort, and failed 
in doing so, she would give her exposition, and not till then : and thus 
she succeeded in forming the reflective habits of her son — the celebra- 
ted master of about one hundred and twenty different languages. In 
these few instances we have bright examples of the influence of child- 
hood upon the character and pursuits of the future man ; and not a 
few of those who have appeared upon the stage of life, eminent in arts, 
learning, or arms, owe their eminence to that influence, to the ideas 
and associations which attended their early years. But these examples 
may be said to be extraordinary, or rather the exception than the geDe- 
ral rule. In this, as in other cases, the exception proves the rule. 
The common principles of our nature are uniformly the same, only they 
exist in particular men with a greater degree of strength and perfection 
than in others ; and so never fail in those particular instances in pro- 
ducing characters able and eminent And these principles first begin 
to evince themselves in childhood, and become stronger with the growth 
of years, as *' Streams their channels deeper wear.^ 

THE DIGNITY OP THE TEACHER'S WORK. 
It is a pleasant fiftncy of Swedenborg, that angels in heaven are em- 
ployed in teaching the youthful • spirits that enter prematurely the 
sphere of immortality. It is no childish fancy that would assign the 
teacher's work to the choicest spirits of earth, and exalt this work U> 
the rank of the most angelic of human employments. A proper idea 
of the dignity of his work is needful to the- teacher as a motive to fideli- 
ty, in his perplexing, and oHen ill-requited labor ; and especially to re- 
concile him to an employment, which by some strange mistiute has 
come to be generally rated immeasurably t>elow its proper rank. It is 
not easy to account for the face, that the calling of the teacher is gene- 
rally ranked, not only below the other professions, but even Mk)W 
some of the more common industrial pursuits. The origin of this pre- 
posterous notion may be found far back in some barbarous feudal tt^ 
when all p>eaceful occupations were held in contempt : when the omoo 
of chaplain and hing"$ fool were interchangeable, and when soma 
** Dominie Sampson" or "Ichabod Crane" was the impersonation of 
pedagogical dignity. Bat such a preposterous idea does not bdong to 
an age of refinement. Public sentiment has considerably improved^ of 
late years, and the employment of teachers has received a much mora 
generous consideration.* 

* Maoaulay in his unrivalled Hi8toi7 of Bogland draws a graphie picture of tbe in- 
ferior poatioa of dergymea two oenturietaso. Were his Akdn not matten of )iilh)f7ff 
they could icarcely be believed.— En. Journal ofJBducation* 
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The correction of public sentiment when it has once taken a wrong 
direction, is a work of time ; jears must elapse before the subject will 
be viewed in its trueMght ; in the mean while, much will depend upon 
the character and qualilications of those who are engaged in this work. 
If they resort to teaching from merely mercenary mo'.ives, as a last re- 
sort, or to pass an idle wmter, it will be a 1o3g time before the pro- 
fession will enjoy a very large share of public faror ; the teacher will 
be merely tolerated as a sort of necessary evil. 

In the want of suitable encouragement from other sources, the 
teacher may find ample motive to fidelity in the dignity of his calling. 

An employment is elevated in dienity in proportion to the import- 
ance of its subiect, or the materius with which it has to do. The 
magistrate^ or the commander of an army, ranks above the herdsman, 
for the one governs brutes, the other, men. The maker of chronome- 
ters takes rank above the blacksmith, because he is employed with 
more costly and delicate materials. Upon this principle, the work ot 
teaching, especially if we include in this term the work of the ministry, 
surpasses all other occupations in point of dignity. The farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant, are employed with material and perishable 
things. The legal profession is busied with forms and precedents, with 
crimes and penalties, and, with the exception of its pleading, it has but 
fittle to do directly with mind. Medical skill is employed almost ex- 
dttsively upon the outer man, the temporary habitation of the souL 
But the subject of the teachers work is mind, the masterpiece of the 
great Architect, delicate in structure, transcendent in value, immortal 
in destiny. 

The CTiployment of teaching, if rightly pursued tends strongly to 
develope the better principles of our nature. This may be seen by con- 
trasting the work of the teacher with other employments. The mer- 
chant or the stock-jobber, in every individual transaction in the routine 
of his daily occupation, has an eye to " Profit and Losa** This is his 
bunnesa Such employment tends stronely to develope a covetous 
disposition. But the teacher is subject w no such sonlid tendency. 
His daily duties are made up of efforts to cultivate and adorn the minds 
of his pupils, and to fit them for their high destiny. He must be bad 
indeed who does not improve under the influence of such an employ- 
ment 

The triumphs of art over nature are the more easily achieved, since 
€hey are the conquest of nUnd over matter. But in the work of teach- 
ing, mind acts upon mind, and achieves its victories by the force of 
truth and reason upon intelligent, thinking beinga To curb the way- 
wardness and rouse the flagging energies of the pupil, to awi^en a 
thirst for knowledge, and set the timid and retiring on a career of im- 
provement, is a work possessing all the elements of true dignity. 

Phfiosophers tell us that thought is imperishable ; that the fiuntest 
mental impressions are securely treasured up in the storehouse of the 
soul, and need only a favourable condition to be distinctly reproduced 
upon the table of memory. If this be true, we have in this fact a thrill- 
ing illustration of the importance of the teachers work. He is tracinff 
fSie lines of thought upon the susceptible mind cf chfldhood, which 
^Time's e&dng fingers*' cannot erase. "I paint for futurity ** said 
the old Grecian artist, when blamed for the tardiness of his work. The 
teacher's work is not to rescue fit>m oblirion the changing lineaments 
of the countenance, and to give immortality to &e transient beauties 
of the human hee ctivine, but to impress upon the deathless spirit, the 
features of intellectual and moral b<Mftuty. 

The Daguerrean artist places the polished metallic plate in the focus 
of his ** Camera," and forthwith, as by magic, there starts to view a 
perfect and unalterable impression of the original Whether the 
countenance be radiant with smiles or clouded with mdness, beautiful 
or ugly, the majgic pencil of nature draws it with unerring accuracy, 
•Qd no art can improve the picture. 

Let the teacher consider well what lines he traces upon the Suscep- 
tible minds committed to his care, fbr the light of eternity will give 
distinctness and permanence to the image. 

High moral principles and sincere piety are indispensable qualiflca- 
tkiDB of the model teacher. — Ma$9aehuiett8 Teacher. 



COPIOUS KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO GOOD INSTRUCTION. 

rWe copy the foUowing excellent remarks fiom an address delivered 
before the students of the Merrimack Normal Institute, by Prot John 
& Woodman, of Dartmouth College, and published in the Maetaehu- 
mUe Teacher. Pro£ Woodman has held the office of Secretary of the 
Board of Education for New Hampshire, and is at present President of 
that body.] 

Copious knowledge is necessary to good instruction. A long-ex- 
perienced and distmguished teacher declares that copious knowledge 
lies at the fbundaiion of all good instruction. 

It is sometimes said that tact and skill in teaching will go a great 
way and make up for a deficiency of knowledge. Tfiiere is no doubt 
these qualities will do a great deal with a little material. But if so, 
bow much more naefUhiess and efficacy will they add to abundant 



knowledge. It is very rare to find a man of such peculiar temper of 
mind that he will not prove an acceptable and profitable teacher of 
that subject in which he is thoroughly versed ana liberally informed. 
It is of consequence that the teacher should be above the standard to 
which he is expected to elevate his class. The business of instruction 
U no heedless pastime. In all subjecto the scholar must be watched 
with a quick perception, and checked with a prompt tad rcAdy hand, 
from his constant tendency to deviate to the right hand and the left, 
and kept in the middle highway of his pursuit Who can do this 
easily but the teacher of copious knowledge? And who knows best 
where the middle highway lies? he who has only travelled through it, 
or he who, besides that experience, has also surveyed all the surround- 
ing country, and contemplated the journey firom all the overiodklng 
hills? With such a guide every step is progress in the right direotioii. 
For instance, in teaching the suliject of Arithmetic, some may suppose 
it will answer very well to know the rules and be able to wori the 
examples. But in such a case it ^nerally happens that both teacher 
and scdolar move carelessly and without much interest over the sinqile 
rules and fractions and all the more useful parte of the book, and come 
down with great zeal upon tne Progressions, Positions, and Almanao 
questions in the last part, and finifiy close the book with a kind of 
triumph at having discovered ite mysteries and got possession of ito 
jewels. Such instruction is liable to two very serious olyections. The * 
simple and most useful rules are never well learned, and although the 
student may solve the difficult problems with considerable sklU, yet he 
even cannot write figures so that others may read them with tolerable 
convenience, or cast the interest on a note with sufficient promptness 
to encourage his (Hends to request such a favour a second time. WhaC 
he ought to know from the book is not well enough understood to be 
of much practical utility. The next objection is, that Uie student 
becomes impressed with the idea that the point of the suljeot lies in 
the difficult problems and more complicated rules, that are often feebly 
demonstrated, and mju<iUciously placed m the arithmetic when th^ 
belonc more properly to some other subject He looks upon the subject 
as a kind of collection of Hobb's locks to be picked for the exercise of 
his skill* And this is not all the disadvantage. The student often 
carries the same idea into other matters and fooks for the point and 
substance of everytUnff else in some cunning riddle or mysterious 
puzzle. False views of many things will stand in the way of his 
BucoesB and osefhlneas. In the ordinary business of life men will not 
seem to succeed so much firom upright conduct and industrious habits 
as tfom lucky thoughte and out-of-the-way expedients. But the well- 
taught pupil is made to pkoe more importance upon the elemente of 
the solgect^ and to q>end the time which others devote to the difBciill 
problems upon higher subjeda where the difficulties property belong 
and are easily ove'Hsome. 

A teacher also wanto copious knowledge so as to furnish abundant 
illustration. Difibrent minds are differently afifected by the same view 
of a subject, and that teacher has a great advantage who can fumkh 
the illustrations whidi suit the occasion. Some subjecto need to be 
expanded and enlivened so that the barren meagreness with which they 
first strike the learner shall be covered with some deme of life wad 
interest Others appear complicated and confused, and are to be con- 
densed and thrown into a single sentence or a single word. How 
can the teacher of narrow knowMge do this wdl? Suppose a 
class are reciting in geography. The lesson in the book may be 
interesting, but how much more so if the teacher's extensive knowledge 
of the history of the region and of travellers' accounte of the appear- 
ance and manners and customs enable him to add some nleasing 
information of his own. How much such assistance would ada to the 
ordinary lessons on the geography of HolUnd, Italy, or Switzeriand. 
There is another reason why the teacher ought to be liberally informed. 
It is that the knowledge is eloquent Whatever a man is full of will be 
impressed upon others in many ways. It will seem to dotiie him like 
a garment How much the trades, professions and pursuite of men 
contribute to give them character. The former, the dergyman, and 
the trader, cannot meet you without recalling to your mindmoch that 
belongs to their various pursuita They may not speak of them, but 
the engrossing subject of the mind will speak through the dress, the 
countenance, the gait, the language, and almost every motion. So is 
the copious knowledge of the good teacher. It is eloquent^ though he 
may not be upon that subject Every anecdote and illustration has 
some turn or allueion that calU it to mind. This is true in repurd to 
the branches commonly taught in the school, but it is especially 
imnortant in regard to manners and propriety, and in regard to moral 
and religfous instruction. Copious knowledge on these important 
subjecto cannot well be supposed to exist without a practice illustra- 
tion of them in the life and conduct of the teadier. And it will be 
found that the most valuable instruction in these things, which do 
more than all besides in forming a trul^ excellent character, is given 
more by the example, intercourse, and silent eloquence of w<nrthy and 
respected men, than by all the books and lessons recited ever so much. 

•The raiaraiQetototlieoelebnted Amerian door andnfe hMd9,eiUMftod at 
tlM Undon BzbiUtion of IWL-Bn. JbMriM; or JMiKx^^ 
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Tbe influence of correct and copious knowledge cannot be concealed. 
It will exert iU power though its possessor may be unconscious of it 

Again, copious knowledge is useful to show the perfection of a 
subject and make it attractive. Almost every subject when seen in 
its higher perfection becomes sO beautiful and fascinating that it 
immediately enkindles a desire to comprehend and partake of its 
excellencies. Even the severe subject of geometry, when seen in all 
its simplicity and completeness, when the absence of everythmg but 
what is strictly essential, and the absolute certainty of the demonstra- 
tion are observed, becomes interesting and admirable in itself^ as in 
many respects the most perfect human science and the standard model 
which all others may emulate, but can never equal So it is with 
Music. It has a degree of interest in itself. But when a Paganini or 
« Jenny Lind shows its highest perfections, everbody is in raptures, 
aad feels an impulse towards the art The boys will bring into use 
again their old abandoned instruments, and all the children about the 
streets will try to sing and repeat the rapturous strains, and never give 
up their efforts till the remembrance of the divine perfection has faded 
m>m their memorv and ceased to excite them. So it is with Painting 
and Sculpture. Artists visit Florence and Rome that they may look 
upon the master-works of Titian, Raphael and Michael Angelo, and 
there they see such expression and such execution as they had no 
•conception of before. It is like a discovery. They feel themselves 
raised at the flight to a higher world, and at once agitated by new 
impressions and driven by new impulses. So is the perfection of all 
subjects. I might make the attempt to teach good reading and good 
speaking with a very limited knowledge of the subject of elocution. I 
fbight go through most of the instruction and gain moderate succesa 
but when the subject appears in its perfection in the hands of a pro- 
ficient in the science, when all that is mirthful, gay, grand or terrible 
in human expression is made to pass in review at the bands of a 
master, you, ladies and gentlemen, will bear me witness that the sub- 
ject Itself becomes irresistible, and there is nothing, for the time being, 
that we feel such a strong desire to gain for ourselves. One such view 
as this of almost any subject, is a guarantee of very considerable 
8ucce6& 

For these reasons it is that good instruction requires copious 
knowledge, that the teacher may have a quick percention of the pre- 
cise course tlie scholar ought to pursue, that he may abound in various 
^lustration, that the subject may be eloquent in his hands, and that he 
may show somewhat of that perfection of it which is always enchanting 
to the view. But the teacher will ask, how is it possible at first to 

Sin this copious knowledge on all the subjects taught? It will be 
possible, and the teacher may well say that he feels embarrassed on 
those he is most familiar with. It is here that lies the teacher^s task. 
Here is his duty and labour, to improve himself by constant study, 
aad never think the work done while there is anything before him to 
be learned. This disposition more than anything else will characterise 
the good teacher, whose reward will be great ooth in the gratitude 
which others will bestow, and in the knowledge which he will gain for 
himsell 



DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Drawing is the art wherewith we express our ideas of form on a flat 
surface. To cultivate it there is as much need of intellectual power 
and exercise as in solving problems in mathematics. Drawing is 
baned on form ; its elements are simple, its laws few, and easy to under- 
stand, its uses without limit There is not a single branch of commer- 
cial enterprise in which it is not available. There is not a science in 
which it IS not required. There is not a country that is entirely with- 
out it It should be taught in our public schools, and taught m such 
a way, that when the pupils go forth into the busy scenes of life, they 
may oe enabled to make use of it with ease and certainty. To the 
teacher, it is an indispensable power ; it is needed often for illustrations 
in subjects that can only be given imperfectly without the use of it 

We often cry out about our want of taste, are very emphatic in 
blaming people for their want of appreciation of our own merits ; buy 
all French furniture, or nearly so, or do something that is not quite so 
honorable, — borrow their designs ; while if they were our own, and 
made the same use of by others, it would be stealing, and we should decla- 
re that they have no artistic talent. To some, this may appear truth. 
But for our own part, we declare that the children of this land, taken 
in the aggregate, have more refined innate artistic power, than those 
of any other country in the world. And we look forward to the day 
when Canada shall shine in Art, and shall glory in the sublime produc- 
tions of her sons and daughters. 

She has, however, much to do ere that time can come. She must 
introduce the study of Drawing into all her public schools, and have 
it taught in such a way as will bring out the powers of those who are 
instructed there. This necessity has been deeply felt in the mother 
couniry, and only within a few months has the work been put in 
aetive operation. 



The causes tliat have led to the movement will be understood by 
tbe following extracts from a Report before a Committee of the House 
of Commons of some years since. ** W. J. Smithy of the firm of Hard- 
ing, Smith So Co., Pall Mall, says, — 'There are many articles we are 
importing fi'om France, which, were we in possession of designs, mii^ht 
be equally well manufactured here. I do not think a French article 
would sell without rcterence. to its particular merit' James Mo* rison, 
Esq., M.P., of the firm of Morrison & Co., says, — *I have been well 
acquainted with the manufactures of thi> country for more than twenty 
yeara I have found, generally, that we have been mu -h superior to 
foreign countries in the general manufacture, but greatly inferior in 
the arts of design. The great mass of the community in this country, 
not merely the lower and middle classes, but a great portion pi the 
upper classes, have not had their taste cultivated in proportion to their 
education.' Another gentleman being asked to what cause be attri- 
buted the superiority of the manufacture of French gloves, replied, — 
* To the knowledge the manufacturer has of the shape of the hand.' ** 

This is as true of America as of England, and is a' reproach to both 
countries. Let both strive to remedy this evil, beginning in the rigbt 
place, at the foundation, and a few years will show mighty reeulta 

For the first year there is not the least need of copy of any sort. 
Begin with the combination of form ; perfect in that, go to perspective 
art, and afterwards either take nature for the model, or the rich prints 
of a well cultivated imagination. 

Wherever manufacture seeks to expand the sale of its productions, 
art will be needed to beautify, and the laboier, to produce the highest 
kind of beauty, must possess a knowledge of Drawing. 

We complain of the want of native designers, but give them no 
chance to grow up among us. Let Drawing be introduced as a branch 
of instruction into all our public schools, and we shall no longer need 
to rely on other lands for our artistic designs. 



GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOLS. 

In every system of government, there must be a governor, and the 
governed. The same is true in relation to schools. The former is the 
teacher, and the latter, the taught Every governor should have been 
well governed, and know well how to govern himself, in order that he 
may govern those under his care. He who would govern, should first 
learn obedience. Every teacher should bear in mind, that he is dealing 
with rational, thinking, reasoning beings, and should treat them as 
such. He should endeavor to nuike them clearly understand that it ie 
their duty to do what he requires, and it will be cheerfully dOne. The 
Migation of duty is a much stronger incentive to do right than the 
prospect of a reward, and much more efiectual than the fear of punish- 
ment, in securing obedience and respect The principle of duty may 
be urged upon the young, by frequent appeals to their oonacience. 
There is in every human being, a natural, inherent preponderance to 
do right and the pendulum of every heart is inclined to grayitale 
towards virtue. The principle of right is surely fixed in every hearc, 
and by proper culture, will germinate and grow into vigor and luxuri« 
ance. The willow-branch of childhood is easily bent, and made to 
assume any direction ; but the oak that has approximated to maturity, 
is stubborn and refuses to yield to the hand of instruction. 

Eneouragement is another great element in tbe government of a 
school. Kind words and a little commendation, (not flattery,) are great 
stimulants in a school-room. They secure the good will of the scholan, 
and cause them to feel that iheir good conduct is approved. A teacher 
should always be ready to approbate the right, and disapprobate the 
wrong, though more lorward to approve than condenm, and ahoald 
always see the good actions of his scholars, if not all their bad oneau 
He should express his approval, not grudgingly as though it ooet htm 
an effort, but cheerfully, convincing his schouurs that he appredatee 
and esteems their conduct. 

A teacher should never hire his scholars. Rewards, and more espe- 
cially pecuniary rewards, tend to make them labor solely for tha 
reward, while the love of knowledge should itself be a sufficient lore, 
fi'om the consideration that knowledge is the only proper reward. 
Knowledge should be sought for the benefit it bestows, and not te 
some other object held out as a reward. 

Never punish a scholar by trying to degrade hiuL A teacher should 
not be given to fkultrfinding. The surest way to discourage scholars^ 
is continually to find &ult, and underrate their abilities. When tha 
teacher has to correct, he should make his scholars all feel that it is 
right, and that he is doing his duty. If the offender feels this, he will 
need less punishment, and even feel grateful to his teacher for inflicting 
less than he imagines he really deserves. A twofold advantage is thus 
realized. The teacher retains the affection of the scholar, and secores 
his obedience in future. Corporal punishment should only be resorted 
to in extreme cases, after all other means have proved abortive ; and 
the outlandish practice of compelling scholars to stand on one 4bo^ 
hold up a billet of wood, lie on the fioor, dt under the table, eta, oan« 
not be too severely reprehended. 
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Were I called upon to dve in brief what the experience of seycral 
jears in the school-room has tanght mc, and what I consider the best 
rales for gOYeming a school, I would say, govern by appealing to the 
duties that conscience imposes, by approbating whateTer you see that 
Is right, by bestowing no rewards of a pecuniary nature, by showing 
no partiality, by no scolding or threatening, by using the rod only as 
a dernier resort^ and as the only means of corporal punishment ; and, 
above all things, by setting an example before scholars, worthy of their 
imitation. A teacher who persues this method, will be loved and es- 
teemed by his scholars, and will certainly secure their obedience and 
respect — Ohio Jcumal ofEdueatifm, 

THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACULTIES CONSIDERED 
IN RELATION TO TEACHING. 

09 THB CCimVATION OF IMAGINATION AND TASTB. 

There islio faculty of the mind which requires more careful culture 
than that of the imagination. When properly regulated and directed, 
it may be made to contribute to the development of all that is noble 
and estimable in our nature. It forma an essential element of inventive 
gonitis. By imagination we are enabled, as it were, to place ourselves 
in the situation of others, and to sympathise with them in their dis- 
tress, and to participate in their sorrows. A man de6cient in imagin- 
ation, however estimable he may be in his general conduct, is usually 
msodal, illiberal, and selfish. On the other hand, a person with a 
wild misguided imagination, occupies his mind in the pursuit of idle 
dreams and delusions, to the neglect of all those pursuits which are 
eidciilated to ennoble a rational being. The imagination should always 
be kept under the control of reason, and it should never be allowed to 
wander too long at discretion, amid beautiful and fallacious scenes, so 
ft8 to impair the judgment The unrestrained indulgence of imagina- 
tion often exercises an enfeebling influence over the other powers, of 
the intellect; but a properly regulated imagination gives strength* to 
all the other fiusulties, and adds a charm to existence. 

'* His the city's pomp: 
The rural honors his. Whatever adorns 
The princely dome, the column, or the arch, 
The breathing marbles, or the Bcalptar*d gold. 
Beyond the proud poesessoWs narrow claim, 
His limeful breast eigoys. For him, the Spring 
Distils her dews, and firom the silken eem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds: for him, thenand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his louely walk, 
« And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

Flies o^er the meadow — not a cloud imbibes 
The setting Sun^s efTulgence — not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh plessore, unreprov'd." 
To cultivate the imagination, we should exercise it on legitimate 
ofafects, and this should be done in harmony with the development of 
tbe other powers of the mind. The imagination is exercised — (1) By 
lunratives and stories ; (2) By compositions of Uie poet and the orator, 
ad d re nse d to the passions; (8) By sallies of wit and humour; (4) By 
works of art addressed to the sense of the beautiful. 

The man who excels in all, or any, of these productions of imagina- 
tion, is said to have an inventive genius ; but it is obvious that this 
must depend, quite as much, upon the strength of the faculty of reason, 
as upon that of imagination. Geometers and scientific discoverers are 
often much indebted to the fertility of their imsgination. Persons of 
extraordinary power of imsgination are not unfrequently deficient in 
judgment Why ? certainly not from any want of harmonjr between 
these fitculties, but rather from the want of a proper education ; for a 
man of philosophical intellect must have a vigorous imagination : the 
genius of the poet and that of the mathematician are more nearly 
^lied, than people generally suppose. 

L The picturing BtyU of teaching it one of the best means of de* 
wloping the imagination of children. 

Very few of our works of imagination are simple enough for the 
comprehension of a child, — the sentences in them are too long and 
involved, and the figures and analogical phrases are too far beyond the 
range of his experience. We cannot expect authors (who generally 
care more for their own fame than forthe improvement of their readers) 
to pat in print all the little and apparently trifling things which they 
would say to a child. An experienced teacher, on the other hand, 
naturally clothes his ideas in short pithy sentences, and draws his 
illustrations and figures of speech from the things with which his 
pupils are most familiar : ho will frequently analyze the figures or 
analogies which he employs, so as to render their appositeness more 
vivid and apparent, and to show the difference between a metaphor 
and an analogical phrase ; and, above all things, he will constantly 
endeavor to inspire his pupils with a love of nature, and to kindle 
within them the sentiment of beauty. When he has occasion to call 



the attention of his pupils to the aspect of the morning sky, he speaks 
of ** the blushing morn " or it may be " the rosy morn ;" if anything 
comes suddenly into his mind, it *' flashes** upon him ; if he draws a 
picture of extensive forest, he speaks of *' the trackless woods ;*' if he 
makes a comparison between imagination and reason, he speaks of 
iMn^y^ flash and reason's ray. He speaks of reason as the rudder of 
the soul, which guides us through the stormy sea of life ; of hope as 
the anchor of the soul ; of religion as the great pillar of the state ; of 
remorse as the never dying worm which gnaws the vitals of its victim ; 
of crimo as a loathsome monster^ and virtue as a lovely angel clothed 
with light ; of the darkness of ignorance, and the light of knowledge ; 
of old age as the autumn of life, when all that is lovely withers and 
decays ; and tbe whisper of the breeze, and the roar of tne tempest 

II. The imagination of children is eultvoated hy simple pieces qf 
poetry^ or by prose compositions of taste andfeelinig. 

Simple good poetry delights the ear of children, at the same 
time that it elevates their character; and even the harmony of elegant 
prose, if not beyond their comprehension, will melt their tender souls. 
The best books for children are those which contain simple phrases of 
beauty, which turn on figures that depend on points of harmony or 
analogy between the physical and the moral world. '* Pilgrim's 
Progress'* is one of the b^t books for children of ten or twelve years 
of age. Children should never be allowed to read poetry which they 
cannot understand, far less to commit it to memory. How matter-of- 
fact a poetical conception becomes after it has been profaned, day after 
day, by senseless repetitions I How many of our intellectual pleasures 
have been marred, by our having had the language of poetry impressed 
upon our memories, at a time when we could not realize their import 1 
Rhetorical readings, in schools, are something like the exhibitions of 
the common phantasmagoria — things to laugh at Teachers commit 
a gross mistake, when they attempt to bring the higher faculty of 
imagination too soon into play ; just in the same way as many persons 
lose at chess, by moving their queen too early in the game. Every 
faculty must be fully developed before the infant soul can spread its 
wings and fly towards the higher heaven of poetry. True poetry is 
the holy of holies of the intellectual tabernacle, into which no one 
should enter until all his faculties are matured and consecrated. 

III. Fables and simple tales are amengst the beet means qf eultvoating^ 
the imagination of children. 

Children must romance, whether we permit them or not, — it is one 
of the most uncontrollable laws of human nature. Good fables and 
tales always contain instruction,— the^ turn facts into poetry, and in- 
struct the reason through the imagination. Some little stories con- 
tain, in an unobtrusive form, more practical wisdom than many learned 
homilies. Who would wish to forget the story about the fox and the 
grapes ; or the dog and the shadow ; or the shepherd boy and the 
wolf; or the dog in the manger ; or the cock and the diamond; or the 
lion and the mouse ; and so on ? Nothing affords children a more 
sparkling entertainment, than to listen to the parley between the lion 
and the ass, or between the fox and crow ; while each of them adheres 
to its character with dramatic strictness, each, at the same time, per- 
sonates some mo: al quality. The perception of this analogy leads, in 
the most pleasurable manner, to the cultivation of abstraction and 
reason. 

What child does not read the Arabian Nights' Entertainment with 
the most lively emotions 9 Children like to transport themselves, on 
the wings of imagination, from the cold and sober realities of our 
northern clime, to the warm and romantic scenes of oriental climes; 
with their glittering caverns and golden palaces; their genii and their 
wonderful lamps and rings ; their brilliant skies and gorgeous flowers. 
** Let Fiction come, upon her vagrant wings 
Wafting ten thouBand colors through the air, 
Which, by tbe glances of her magic eye, 
She blends and shifW at will, through countless forma, 
Her wild creation.'* 
Glood tales contain nothing really deceptive ; for achild^ with a |wo- 
perly regulated mind, knows perfectly well when he passes the boun- 
dary line which separates the re^on of fiction from that of facts. We 
do not appear to have made any advance in this kind of literature, at 
least for the last quarter of a century. Hans Andersen's fairy stories 
of the Flying Trunk, the Wild Swans, &c., are very much inferior to 
our old oriental tales : what modern story of adventures can be placed 
by the side of our old and dear friend Robinson Crusoe? 

IV. The sentimsnt of the beautiful^ in children, should be eultieated 
by drawing and music. 

Children should be taught drawing and music, almost as soon as they 
can speak. They should be early led to copy the most beautiful fonns, 
and to sing the sweetest songs. Whatever is insijjid, or deformed, 
should never be placed before them for imitation. The sentiment of 
taste should be constantly cultivated, by directing their attention to 
whatever is captivating in nature, or beautiful in art. The cultivation 
of taste not only affords us a i-efined source of pleasure, but also, some 
how or other, gives force and acuteness to the moral sense. 
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A MOUND IS IN THE GRAVE YARD. 



A mound is in the sraTe yurdy 

A shMi and narrow oed ; 
No grass is growing oa H, 

And no marble at its bead : 
Ye Okay go and weep beside it. 

Ye may kneel, and kiss the sod. 
But yell find no balm for sorrow. 

In the cold and sHent clod. 



There is anguish in the household, 

h is desolate and lone, 
For a fondly cherisbed nurselhig, 

iVom the parent nest has flown : 
A little form is missing, 

A heart has ceased to beat ; 
And the chain of love lies shattered. 

At the desolator's feeu 



Remove the enxptj cradle. 

His clothing put away : 
And all his little play-things. 

With your choicest treasures lay ; 
Strive not to check the tear drops^ 

That iall like summer rain. 
For the sun of hope shines through them I — 

Ye shall see his face again t 

4 

Oh I think where rests your darling ! 

Not in his cradle bed ; 
Not in the distant grave yard. 

With the still and mouldering dead ; ' 
But in a heavenly mansion. 

Upon his Saviour's breast, — 
With his ** brother's *' arms around him. 

He takes his sunted rest I 



He has put on robes of glory, 

For the little robes ye wrought; 
And he fingers eolden harp strings, 

For the toys his mother bought : 
Oht weep I but with rejoicing; 

A heart-gem have ye given. 
And behold its glorious setting,— 

In the diadem of heaven. 



7th June, 1854. 



Hbs. Judsok. 




THE CANADA BEAVBE. 
From an interesting episode in Mr. Thomas G. Keefer's 
recent Lecture on " The Ottawa," we extract the following 
•ketch of the habits and instincts of that remarkable animal, 
the Beaver, which has long since been adopted in onr heral- 
drio shield, as emblematical of the industry and sagacity of 
the inhabitants of Canada. 

One cannot fail to be struck with admiration and astonishment on 
visiting the haunts of the beaver, nor can we wonder that the red 
men should place him at the head of animal creation, or make a 
Manitou, of him, when Egypt, the mother of the Art^ worshipped 
such stupid and disgusting Deities. Whether you call it instinct or 
whether it is to be called reason, one thing is certain, that if hair of 
humanity were as intelligent, as provident, as laborious and as harmless 
as the beaver, ours would be a venr different world from what it is. 

The beaver is the original lumberman and the first of hydraulic 
engineers. Simple and unostentatious, his food is the bark of trees, and 
hts dwelling — a mud cabin, the door of \. hich, is always open, but 



under water, — conditions which secure retirement and are fitvor- 
able to cool contemplation. The single object of his existence being 
to secure baik enough for himself and family, one would suppose there 
would not be much difficulty in that ; — ^but as neither beaver nor any 
oUier animals, except man, are addicted to works of supererogation, 
we may be sure that the former in all his laborious arrangements— and 
those too which alter the face of nature to such an important degree- 
does no more than is absolutely necessary for him to do. Cast in aa 
inhospitable climate, nearly the whole of his labor is for the purpose of 
laying in his necessary winter supplies, and water is the only medinm 
by which he can procure and preserve these. Too highly GiYiliied 
for a nomadic life, he builds permanently, and does not quit his hab- 
itation until driven from it, like other respectable emigrants, by stem 
necesmty. We cannot better illustrate the habits of this mteresting ' 
animal than by accompanying a beaver family, on some fine evening 
in May, in search of a new home. The papa beaver, with his sons , 
and sons-in-law, wife, daughters and daughters-in-law, and it may be 
grand children, sallies forth '* prospectmg ** the country for a good 
location — i. e, a stream of easy navigation, and having an abundant 
supply of their fiivorite food, the diver birch and poplar, erowing as 
near the river as possible. Having selected these 'Himits,*' the next 
step is to place their dwelling so as to command the greatest amount 
of food. For this purpose they go as &r below the supplies as the 
character of the stream will permit A pond of deep still water being 
an indispensable a<]yunct to their dwelling : this is obtained by the con- 
struction of a dam, and few engineers could select a site to produce 
the required result so efficiently and economically. The dam and 
dwelling are forthwith commenced, the materials employed m both 
being sticks, roots, mud and stones, the two fornicr being dragged br 
the teeth, the latter carried between the fore paws and the chin. U 
the dam is extensive, whole trees are gnawed down, the largest of 
which are of the diameter of an ordinary stove pipe, the stump being 
left standing about eighteen inches above the ground, and pointed 
like a crayon. Those trees which stand upon the bank of the stream 
they contrive to fall into the water as cleverly as the most experienced 
woodmkn : those which are more distant, are cut up by their teeth 
hato pieces, which can be dragged to the waten These trees and 
branches are fioated down to the site of the dam, where they are dnig- 
ged ashore and placed so that the tops shall be borne down by tS» 
current, and thus arrest the descending detritus and form a strong and 
tight dam. Critical parts are built up " by hand," the sticks and 
mud when placed receiving a smart blow fit>in the beaver's tail, just as 
a bricklayer settles his work with the handle of his trowd Ths 
habitation or hut of the beaver is almost bomb-proof; rising liVe a 
dome fipom the ground on the margin of the pond, and sometimes six 
or eight feet in Siicknass in the crown. The only entrance is from a 
level of three or four feet under the water of the pond. These pre- 
cautions are necessary, because, like all enterprising animals, the 
beaver is not without enemies. The wolverine, who is as ixmd of 
beaver tail as an old nor'wester, would walk into his hut if he could 
only get there, — ^but having the same distaste for water as the cat, he 
must forego the luxury. It is not, however, for safety that thebeaTtf 
adopts the submarine communication with his dwelling, although it ii 
for that he restricts himself to it The same necessity which oompeli 
him to build a dam, and thus create a pond of water, obliges him to 
maintain communication with that pond when the ice is three feet 
thick upon its surface. Living upon tiie bark of trees, he is obliged to 
provide a comparatively great bulk for his winter's consumption ; and 
he mhst secure it at we season when the new bark is formed and 
before it commences to dry ; he must also store it up where it will not 
become frozen cr dried up. He could not reasonably be expected to 
build a frost-proof house large enough to contain his fiunily sappljt 
but if he did, it would wither, and lose its nutriment ; therefore be 
preserves it in water. But the most remarkable evidence of bis in- 
stinct, sagacity, or reason, is one which I have not seen mentioned bj 
naturalists. His pond we have seen must be deep, so that it will n^ 
freeze to the bottom, and so that he can communicate with his food 
and his dam, in case of any accidents to the latter requiring repain : 
but how does he keep his food — which has been fioated down to hifl 
pond — from floating, when in it, and thus becoming frozen in with the 
ice f I said that in gnawing down a tree the top of the stamp ^ 
left pointed like a cravon : — the fallen tree has ue same form^ibr 
the beaver cuts like the woodman, wide at the surface and meeting m 
an angle in the centre, with this distinction — ^the four-legged animal 
does his work more unifdhnly, cutting equaUy all around the log" 
while the two-legged one cuts only from two opposite sides. Thus 
every stick of provender cut by the animal is pointed at both en^ 
and when brought opposite his dwelling he thrusts the pdnted eDOf 
into the mud bottom of his pond sufficiently firm to jprevent their 
being floated out, at the same time placing them in a position in which 
the water has the least lift upon them ; wnfle he carefully apportiooi 
his differejit lengths of timber to the different depths of water in hifl 
pond, so that the upper point of none of them shall approach omt 
enough to the surface to be caught by the winter ioe. 
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% When the family are in comfortable circamstanoea, the winter trap-' 
plj nicely cat and stored away, the dam tight, and no indications of a 
wolTerine in the neighbourhood, the patriarch of the hut takes out the 
youthiul greenhorns to giTe them lessons in topographical engineering ( 
and in order to try the strength of their tails encourages them to 
indulge in amateur damming. The beaver works always by nighty 
and to ^ work like a beaver " is a significant term for a man who not 
only works earnestly and nnderstandingly — but one who works late 
vid early. 

' From what has been said it will be readily seen that the mainte- 
nance of ihe dam is a matter of vital importance to the baaver. 
Some say that the pilot beaver sleeps with his tail in the water in 
in order to be warned of the first mishap to the dam ; but as there Is 
no foundation for such a cool assertion it may be set down as a very 
improbable tale. The Indians avail themselves of this well known 
solicitude to catch them: having broken the dam, the risk is 
immediately perceived by the lowering of the water in the hut — and 
the beaver, sallying forth to repair the breach, are slaughtered in the 
trenches. 

As the supply of food in the vidnity of the dam becomes diminished 
the beaver is obliged to go higher up the stream, and more distant from 
its banks, to procure his winter stores ; and this necessity gives rise to 
fresh displays of his lumbering and engineering resources. In conse- 
quence of the distance, and the limited duration of the high water 
period favourable to transport, the wood is collected into a sort of raft, 
which, a lumberman asserts, is manned by the beaver and steered by 
their tails, in the same manner as Norway rats are known to cross 
streams of water. AVhen the raft grounds, forthwith a temporary 
dam is thrown across the stream below the **jam,** by which the 
waters are raised, and the raft floated ofE, and brought down to the 
dam, which is then torn suddenly away, and the small raft thereby 
flashed over the adjoining shallows" 



YOUNG FOLKS AT SCHOOL. 



We have a word of advice for parents who have children at school. 

Your little ones are dear to you — about as dear as tbe apple of vour 
eye. Their success at school is near your heart. Of course youll do 
nothing to interfere with it. You are anxious to help them along, pro- 
vided helping them will not seriously tax you. Pardon us for refresh- 
ing your knowledge on the sakject with a few hints. 

Keep them reffularly at school — ^Absence of a day is had. They lose 
one day's lessons. They drop a stitch by the mean& It deranges the 
teacher's plans, and makes it easier for the absence to occur again. 
Better soffer a great inconvenience than to keep them home a day. 
Better spend several shillings and some hours, and do errands your- 
sdf^ than to keep them home to ran them. 

Be euro ikey are punctual, — Ten minutes in the morning does yon 
DO good, and them much harm. Arrived at the school room ten min- 
utes too late, they disturb the punctual, lose an exercise, provoke the 
teacher and cultivate a miserable habit of procrastination— The matter 
of habit is the great objection though, in after years it sticks to a 
body like a boy to a bare-backed horse, and the harder one runs to be 
dear of it, the closer it hugs him. 

They have lessons to learn out of school. — Let it be held a religions 
duty that they learn them toeU, By this the teacher judges of your 
interest in their progress. If they always go prepared on these home 
lessons, he is careful that they get well on with their school lessona 
He feels that he is watched ; he is interested for your children ; and 
whether he means it or not, knows it or not, he labours more faithfully 
for their advancement If the evidences are that you pay no attention 
to them at home, he does his duty mechanically, and only hopes for 
tbe best 

Sometimes you are a little at leisure. Once in a great while 'you 
don*t know what to do with yourselC Then, we pray you, bestir 
yourself, and give up an hour to vieit the eehool^UHke suddenly your 
appearance in the room where they are reciting, l^ou will see whether 
the room is an ill-ventilated, close, stifled pen, or a room fit for a half 
fledged immortal to grow in ; by whose side they sit ; whether they 
look tired, weary and languid, or as if they were careful to learn, and 
doing well ; whether the;^ are associating with lads or lasses fit for their 
company, or breathing impurities, and contracting evU habits, una- 
wares, daily. 

Trr it a month, if you are not now doing it, and accept our pledge 
that befor Ahe thirtieth day is up, you will see a most marked im- 
.provement in your little folkb' scholarly habits and attainments, and 
that you will come to the conclusion that their teacher is one of the best 
in the world. If you have never paid much attention to such things, 
yon will be surprised to see how muok the teaehen are doing for you ; 
and $tiU iorther, you will wonder how muoh more they will do if their 
efforts are ucooMiaoBD and APPBacfATSD. — N, F. Timee. 



THE TOWN OF ODESSA. 
The town of Odessa was foundeJ by Catherine IL, after she had ex- 
tended her dominions, in 1792, to the banks of the Dniester, and in 
sixty years has become the emporium of the trade of Southern 
Russia. Its population, exclusive of the garrison, exceeds 70,000, and 
the total amount of its export and imp^rt trade was valued in 1649 at 
about four millions and a half sterling. The town is built on cliffy 
which rise to a considerable height above the sea, and form a sort of 
amphitheatre round the bay. It is fortified acoordine to the modem 
principles of defence, and the citadal, on the east side of the town, 
commands the port The port itself is formed by two large moles, one 
of which is regularly defended by a parapet^ with embrasures for can* 
non. The anchorage in the bay is good, and the water so deep that 
vessels of the first class may lie within reacn of the diore. 

INCITEMENT TO PERSEVERANCE. 

Nothing is impossible. Strike out a new path— oeurt honor, fiune, 
glory, wealth. — All shall be yours, if you so will But with th^ will 
there must be energy, courage, foresight, prudence. The heart must 
be steeled either to bear the shafts of envy, or to hear unmoved ths 
sigh of the widow and fatherless. In many cases the sweet joys of 
home must be foregone, and the wife considered an appendage, worth 
the money she saves ; the children as only so many incentives to lay 
up the gold that perishes in the using. 

Ask you for fame ? Nothing is easier obtained. Turn your hat in- 
side out, wear a shoe on one foot and a boot on the other; make 
yourself known by your oddities ; get '' posted up '* about town ; you 
are a marked man — the property of the public ; you are famous do 
what you will. 

Ask you for wealth ? Begin^our search early. Sleep on yoar 
pallet of straw — toil till aftm* roe midni^t hour — ^breakfkst on a 
crust— eat no dinners^never allow yourself the luxury of a warm 
supper. Tie yourself to a penny, and be the bond slave of a dollar. 

Deny yourself the pleasure of a book—consider a newspaper a nui- 
sance — forget that you have a soul ; turn a deaf ear to distress — time 
for benevolence when you get rich ; then you may sit down with the 
pious reflection ^at your deeds are honest — ^for, good man, iiMYe you 
ever demanded more than your due ? 

What if vour brother perishes in destitution and miserr-— srt thou 
thy brother*s keeper? What if that poor debtor died m a prison- 
house — was not his debt a la«rf\il one f Was your demand more than 
the strictest justice might warrant ? 

Then you can take your gilded bible, turn over its embellished 
pages, and lets its clear, bes'itiful print, rejoice the sight of thine eyes. 
But, what, if unthinkingly, they should rest upon the Allowing passage : 

*'Thou hast sent widows away empty, and the arms of the father* 
less have been broken. Therefore, snares are around about thee, and 
sudden fear troubleth thee '* 

Never think to get away from the justice of that sentence. Hedge 
thyself in with golden thorns as thou wilt, snares are round about 
thee, and sudden fear troubleth thee. — Boston' Olive Branch. 



THE LAZY BOY. 

A lazy boy makes a lazy man, just as sure as a crooked twig makes 
a crooked tree. Who ever yet saw a boy groy up in idleness that did 
not make a shiftless vagabond when he beoume a man, unless he had 
a fortune left him to keep up appe^irances ? The great mass of thieveSi 
paupers, and criminals that fill our penitentiaries and almshouses, have 
come to what they are by being brought up in idleness. Those who 
constitute the business portion of the community, those who make our 
useful men, were trained up in their boyhood to be industrious. 

When a boy is old enough to begin to play in the street, then he is 
old enough to be taught to work. Of course we would not deprive 
children of healthful, plavful exercise, or the time they should mend 
in a study, but teach them to work, little by little, as the chud is 
taught to learn at school In this way he will acquire habits of indus- 
try that wiil not forsake him when he grows up. 

Many parents who are poor, let their children grow up to fourteen 
or sixteen years of age, or till they can support them no longer, be- 
fore they, put them to labor. Such children, not having any idea of what 
work is, and having acquired habits of idleness, go forth to impose 
upon their employers with lazine«,. There is a repulsiveness in all 
labor set before them, and to get it done, no matter how, is their only 
aim. They are ambitious at play, but dull at work. The consequence 
isy^they rove about the world, get into mischief^ and finaDy find their 
way to the prison or almshouse. 

With the habits of idleness, vice ipay generally, if not invariably be 
found. When the mind and hands are not occupied in some useful 
employment, an evil genius Qnds them enough to do. They are found 
in the street till late in the evening, learning the vulgar and proline 
habits of those older in vipe ; they may bo seen hanging around gro- 
ceries, bar rooms, and streets, where crowds, gather, bqt t^ey arp 
seldom founc) engaged in study. 
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A hMj boy 18 not only a bad boy, but a disgrace to his Parents, for 
U Jb though their neglect that be became thas. No parents, however 
Bdor, need let their ^ildren grow up in idleness. If they cannot be 
kept at manual labor, let their minds be kept at work ; make them 
Muitrioos scholars, and they will be industrious at any business they 
nay undertake in after life. 
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^\ Pirtta fa eorrMpondeiioe witti the Bduailioiial Department will pleenq^Dote 
the nwmb&r tibA dat9 of any previous letten to which thesrnmy hayeoccadon to refer, 
ai it ia extremely di£Bciilt ibr the Department to keep trace of isolated caies, where so 
Biany letters are reoelTed (upwards of 600 per month) on various subjects. 



GEAMMAlE schools in UPPBE CANADA. 

Numerous inquiries hare been ftdressed to the Educational 
Department, in regard to the publication of the New Oran^^nar 
School Act, together with the forma and regulationa, and the 
anthonaed liat of text booka for Ghnunmar Schools. — ^As yet, 
tre have not been able to furnish the information desired. 
In the next number of the Journal, however, we hope to 
be able to insert a eopj of the New Act itself together 
with the 'first annual apportionment of the Legislative 
Grant in aid of Grammar Schools, made under the authority 
tt the Act in question, and other necessary information. 
This done, the second great link in the chain of national 
education in Upper Canada will have been formed ; and we 
ardeDtiy hope, tiiat under the now popularised Grammar 
Sdiool Act^ the promotion and success of so essential an 
auxiliary to ^e completeness of our educational system as 
Ghrammar Schools, will be as energetic and gratifying, as that 
which has marked the history of the common schools during 
the last four years. 



DOCUMENTS SENT TO LOCAL SCHOOL 
OFFICEBS. 
During the present month, the foUowijig documents have 
been dispatched through the mail, from the educational depart- 
ment: — - 

1. The Chief Superintendent's annual report, for 1852-3 ; 
to Trastees, Superintendents, and other parties entitled to a 
copy, as in former years. 

2. The Supplemental Catalogue of books for public libra- 
riesy in U. C. — ^to Trustees, Local Superintendents, Ac.; 

8. Common School Trustees* blank forms, of semi-annual 
returns, to Local Superintendents, for the six months, ending 
on the dOth instant. These were sent in last month's Journal. 

4. Seperate School Trustee forms of semi-aunual refcums, 
to the Local Superintendents for the same period. These have 
be^i sent in an envelope direct to the separate School Trustees. 

6. Copies of the pamphlet, containing the law and regula- 
tions relating to pubUc School libraries, to Local Superinten- 
deata and parties to whom library books have been %warded 
from the department. 



OFFICIAL ANSWEES TO QUESTIONS PEOPOSED 
BY LOCAL SCHOOL AUTaOBITIES. 

{Continued from the Journal of Education for Ifay^ 1862, pa^e 78.) 

From the first day of January, 1854, up to the 80th of June, 
3062 letters and documents, or upwards of 500 per month, 
were received at the Educational Department ior Upper 
Canada. Very many of these letters contained questions from 
various parts of the Province involving precisely the same 
points of law — of prudential management, or of general educa- 
tional interest. From the official replies transmitted by the 
Department to these various questions, we have selected, and 
shidl continue to select, those applicable to the great majority 
of cases usually submitted : — 

Nthoxe 22. 
SulMipportionment of School mone^i hy a local Superiwtenieni. 

A local superintendent wishes to have an illustration of the 
principle upon which he shall proceed in distributing the School 
Fund. The Chief Superintendent's reply is as follows : — 

'*The standard by which all the schools are to be dealt with, for 
each half year, is six months, or six. I^ therefore, there are two 
achools with an average attendance each of 60 pupils, ttie one kepi 
open three months and the other six, the Utter is entitled to twice ai 
much as the former. When the Schod Fund is distributed according 
to the average attendance, t4me as well as attendance must be taken 
into account; when it is distributed according to length of time akrne 
that schools are kept open (as provided in the 18th section of the Sup- 
plementary School Act) attendance is not taken into account See mj 
remarks on the subject in my Ohrcolar to local Superintendents in the 
Journal of Education for June 1858 ; also in the Journal ibr Septem- 
ber, page 144." 

NuMsm 28. 

Bejueal to honor a local Superintendent a cheek hy a Sub^ 

Treaemrer. 

A teacher, having presented a local superintendent's check 
to a sub-treasiurer for payment, some time after the period al- 
lowed by law for the collection of the annual school assessment, 
was refiised, on the plea that there were no school funds in the 
treasury. He applied to the Department for advioe, and .re- 
ceived the following : — 

" Your only and sure resooroe is to mm the sub-treasurer for th» 
amount of your check upon him, as the treasurer or aab-treasorer ia 
required by law to pay all lawful ordera of local superintendents fiHr 
school moneys, whether he has school moneys in hand or not See 
the 1st and 4th clauses of the 27th sectioh of the Common School Act 
of 1850. You can sue and recover the amount of the check and the 
interest on it from the time you first presented it ; and if the treasurer 
had no funds to pay it, he must look to the Oouncil to compensate htsa 
for any losses he may have sustained by the suit or payment of the 
money." 

NlTMBEB 24. 
Numerous trustees, suffering under embarrassment, arising 
out of unnecessary interference on the part of their oonstituenta 
and others in passing resolutions contrary to law, and those at 
a loss how to proceed in certain cases, having appUedfor advioe 
received the following. The answers selected are samples of 
the replies sent to each class of cases submitted : « 

Illegal JSeeoWtion to compel parente to defra/y M the eapenem ^m 
Sehool'-Lidbility (tf Truiteee. 
" In reference to the Resolution adopted at the annual school meet- 
ing, declaring that all the expenses of the school for the curent year* 
should be provided for by rate-bill on parents sending their di&dm to 
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the school, I have to remark that it ia null and Toid, beyond the im- 
poeiDg of the highest rate-bill permitted bylaw, — namely, one shilling 
and threepence per month foi each child attending the school No 
additional or other rate-bi}l than this one shilling and threepence a 
month can be imposed by law upon any person for a child attending 
school All the rest of the expenses of the school must be proTided 
for by a rate on all the taxable property of the School Section. This 
Is the requirement of the law, and does not depend upon the views of 
trustees, or the Tote of a school meeting. 

" If the trustees do not keep the school open six months of the year, 
and thus forieit the apportionment of the School Fund, they become 
(aocording to the 9ih section of the Supplementary School Act of 1858) 
personally liable Ibr the amount thus l(;p^ited and lost to their Section. 

** I refer you to the J<nimdlqfJB^Uie(iai&n for Deoember 1856, where, 
b an article headed * Hints to Trustees,' you will find the powers and 
rsspoDSibilitiea of trustees distinctly specified.** 

Nttkbxb 26. 
from 6ther School SoeHomo mat UmifiA^ omooft hi 
certain eoioi. 

\ were under no obligations and, strictly speaking, haye no 
anthority to admit any other than pupils resident hi their own Section, 
azoept In the case provided for in the 12th section of the Supplementary 
School Act of 1858. If other non-resident children are admitted te 
th* aehool, the trustees must agree with their parents as to the sum 
they are to pay, or to Uy down a condition that each non«resident 
pu^ shall pay a certain sum per month or per quarter. But such 
lees can only be collected by suing, if the persons concerned do not 
pay ToluBtarily. 

'*No parents oaa be compelled to pay a rats»biU for a child whom 
lis does not send to school But he is liable to pay all other school 
ntea of his Section except the rate-bOl*' 

NUMBSB 26. 

Tas-pagm^o right to a Sohool. — Intmfireneo hf a Towmh^ 
Cknmoit. — Ikoioldlnlity of School monegc. 
** 1. A person has a right to send his child to the school of any Sec- 
tion hi wUch he is taxed. 

^2, The proceeds of all property taxed within the limits of a School 
Section moat be paid to the Oorporation of that Section, whether the 
owner of it resides in such Section or not A Township Council has 
no authority to gire any orders as to the disposal of any school moneys ; 
much less has it authority to contrayene the law of the land. The 
County Council alone has authority to loTy the assessment part of the 
Sdiool Fond ; a Township Council has no authority to lery a school 
rate in any School Section, except at the request of the trustees of a 
School Section, and subject to their order. The only tax for educa- 
tional porposea that the School Law authorises the Township Council 
to levy, except at the request of the trustees of Sohool Sections, sre 
fiir a Township Library and a Township Model School, as prorided for 
io the 2nd dause of the 18th section of the Common School Act of 1850. 
*' 8. The trustees cannot apply for library purposes money raised for 
the payment ot teacherai In your case, the trustees might, as it were, 
borrow the surplus money to which you refer for the purchase of a 
Bbrary, and refund it by rate, when required, for the payment of your 
teachers.** 

NUKBIE 27. 
jiue$oor*9 Boll^ the eolc guide for TruHees in levying School 

Batee. 
" The Assessor's Roll must be the guide of trustees as to what 
property, or portion of pioperty, belonging to any person is liable to 
pay School Rates in their section. The 16th section of the Supple- 
mentaiy School Act of 1858, contains directions and requirements to 
asBMBors^ as to the manner in which they must assess property. But 
whether that roll is correct or not, the trustees must be guided by it, 
aalsTyhig school ratep, aa required by the 8th dause of the 12th 
MtloDof the School Act of 1850." 



NiTMBXB 28. 

Meaning i^ the term **Zot** in the School Act. — JSetrospective 

Aueeements, 

** The meaning of the term ' lot ' in the prori'so of the 16th section of 
the Supplementary School Ac: of 1858, depends upon the original 
surroy of the Township. If in such surrey the land was divided into 
portions of 200, or 100, or 60 acres each, then a 'lot' means tha 
quantity of land; that is, provided the property does not consist of 
parts of two or more Iota 

** An assessment may be levied and collected in 1854 for a houM 
erected in 1858, or at any previous period.'* 

NUHBBS 29. 

Bates levied on JPropertgy not on Inditiduals. — Law e^eneee 
incurred hg Trueteee to he home hg the Section. 

** All rates are levied on property^ not on individuals ; and if tbs 
rates thus levied are not pud, when called for, by the persons resident 
on the property, then whatever goods or chattels may be found on It 
are first liable to be seized and sold for the payment of the rates. ' If 
no goods or chattels for the trustees to distrain can be found, a return 
is made to the Clerk of the Munidpality, and the rates will be collected 
in the same manner as the arrears of other taxes. (See 89nd section 
of the Supplementary School Act of 1858.) It is for parties buying 
and selling landed and other property to settle between themselves in 
regard to the payment of taxes ; with that the trustees having nothing 
to do— only with the property as they find it Talued on the AnscM 
ment Roll, and as it exists. 

'* Any expenses which trustees may incur in Uw proceedings in the 

defence or enforcement of theh* authority, is a legitimate part oi tha 

expenses which they have a right to cdlect from the School Section 

on whose behalf they act,— and not gratuitously.'' 

Nttkbxs 80. 

Union qfSectionsin adjoining OountieSf how qffeeted. 

*<The School Sections m adjoining Townships hi different Countisa 
can be united in the same way as School Sections in adjoining Town* 
ships in the same County, as provided in for the 5th proviso in the 
4th dause of the 18th section of the School Act of 1850, but not hi 
any other way. Two Sections in the same Township can be united as 
provided for in the first part of the clause referred to. But a mere 
vote of parties in School Sections is notsuflScient to unite them legally, 
but is proper to prepare the way for parties authorised by law to do it 
In an Union School Section there can be but three lawftil trustees^ 
elected in the same manner as trustees in any other Sections." 
To be continued. 



THE ART OF EDUCATION.— PAST AND PEESENT. 

From an elaborate and interesting paper in the I^ortk 
British Beview for last month, (No. XLI.) entitled ''the Art 
of Education," we make the following extracts. The paper 
itself contains a minute analysis of the past and present sys- 
tems of teaching. It severely criticises the pretensions of tl^ 
PestaloEzian system, but thinks that its failure to produce its 
ligitimate results, proceeds not firom any want of philosophic 
adaptation to the end to be attained, — but rather to its iudis- 
criminate use in unskilled handa. 

Introductory to this analysis, the Writer proceeds to review 

the progress of the art of teaching during the last fifty-years. 

He asks : — 

After fi(ty*years of discussion, experiment, and comparison of 
results, may we not expect a few steps toward the goal to be already 
made good? Some old methods must by this time have fitllen out of 
use; some new ones must have become established ; and many others 
must be in process of (general abandonment or adoption. Probably 
we may see to these vanous changes when put side by side, similar 
characteristics--may find in them a common tendency ; and so, bv 
inference, may get a due to the direction in which experience is 
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leading ng, and gather hints hovr we may achieve yet fUrther improve- 
ment Let as, then, as a preliminary to a deeper consideration of the 
matter, glance at the leading contrasts between the education of the 
past and of the present 

The suppression of every error is commonl]^ followed by a tempo- 
rary aFcendancy of the contrary one; and so it happened, that after 
the ages of physical development alone was aimed at, there came an 
age when culture of the mind was the sole solicitude-^when children 
had lesson-books put before them at between two and three years 
old — when school hours were protracted, and the getting of know- 
ledge was thought to be " the one thing needful" As, further, it 
commonly happens that after one of these reactions the next advance 
Is achieved by co-ordinating the antagonist errors, and perceiving that 
they are opposite sides of one truth ; so we are now coming to the 
conviction that body and mind must both be cared for, and the whole 
being unfolded. The forcing system has been more or less abandoned, 
and precocity is discouraged. Feople are beginning to see that the first 
requisite to success in life, is to be a good animal. The best brain is 
found of little service, if there be not enough vital energy to work it ; 
and hence, to obtain the one by sacrificing the source of the other, i? 
DOW considered a folly — a folly which the eventual fitilure of juvenile 
prodigies constantly illustrates. Thus we are beginning to appreciate 
the saying, that one secret in education is ** to know how wisely to lose 
time." 

The once universal practice of learning by rote, is daily falling into 
discredit All modem authorities condemn the old mechanical way of 
teaching the alphabet The multiplication table is now frequently 
taught experimentally. In the acquirement of languages, the gram- 
mar-school plan is being superseded by plans based on the spontane- 
ous process followed by the child in gaining its mother's tongue. 
Describing the methods there used, the *' Reports on the Training 
School Battersea," say : — ** The instruction in the whole preparatory 
to the course is chiefly oral, and is illustrated as much as possible by 
appeals to nature." And so throughout The rote system, like other 
mtems of its age, made more of the forms and symbols than of the 
things symbolized. To repeat the words correctly was everything ; to 
understand their meaning nothing ; and thus the spirit was sacrificed 
to the letter. It is at length perceived, that in this case as in others, 
such a result is not accidental but necessary, — that in proportion as 
there is attention to the signs, there must be inattention to the things 
signified; or that, as Montaigne long ago BMi6r—Savoir par caur rCwt 
pas Bavair, 

Along with rote teaching, is declining also the neariy allied teaching 
by rules. The particulars first, and then the generalization, is the 
new method — a method, as the Battersea School Reports remark, 
which, though *' the reverse of the method usually foUowed which 
consists in giving the pupil the rule first" is yet proved by experience 
to be the right ona Ru!e-teaching is now condemned as imparting a 
merely empirical knowledge — as producing an appearance of under- 
standing without the reality. To give the net product of inquiry, 
without the inquiry that leads to it, is found to be both enervating and 
inefficient Qenend truths to be of due apd permanent use, must 
be earned. ^ Easy come easy go," is a saving as applicable to know- 
ledge as to wealth. Whilst rules, lying isolated m the mind — ^not 
joined to its other contents as outgrowths fi^m them — are continually 
forgotten, the principles which those rules express piecemeal, become, 
when once reached by the understanding, enduring possessions. Whilst 
the rule* taught youth is at sea when beyond his rules, the youth in- 
structed in principles solves a new ca^e as readily as an old one. 
Between a mind of rules and a mind of principles, there exists a 
difference such as that between a confused heap of materials, and the 
same materials organized into complete whole, with all its parts bound 
together. Of which types this last has not only the advantage that 
its constituent parts are better retained, but the much greater advan- 
tage, that it forms an efficient agent for further inquiry, for indepen- 
dent thought, for discovery — ends for which the first is utterly useless. 
Nor let it be supposed that this is a simile only : it is the literal truth. 
The union of facts into generalizations is the organization of knowledge 
whether considered as an objective phenomenon, or a subjective one ; 
and the mental grasp may he measured by the extent to which this 
organization is carried 

From the substitution of principles for rules, and the necessarily co- 
ordinate practice — the leaving abstractions untaught until the mind 
has been familiarized ^ith the facta from which thy are abstracted— 
has resulted the postponement of some once early studies to a late 
period. This is exemplified in the abandonment of that intensely 
stupid custom, the Uaching of grammar to children. As M. Marcel* 
says : — *' It may without hesitation be affirmed, that grammar is not 
the stepping-stone, but the finishing instrument" As Mr. Wyset 



* A reoent French vriter on "Language m a means of mental culture and inter- 
national communication.'* 
t Author of " Educational Befbrm," and prtient British Minister to Oreeoe. 



I argues : — "Grammar and Syntax are a collection of laws and rules. 
Rules are gathered from practice ; they are the results of induction to 
which we come by long observation and comparison of facts. It is, in 
fine, the science, the plilosophy of language. In following the prooess 
of nature, neither individuals nor nations ever arrive at tne science 
Jlrst, A language is spoken, and poetry written, many years before 
either a grammar or prosody is even thought of. Men did not wait 
tiil Aristotie had constructed his logic, to reason.^' In short, as gram- 
mar was made after language, so ought it to be taught after language— 
an inference which all who recognise the relationship between the 
evolution of ^e race and of the individual, will see to be unavoidable. 

Of the new practices which have grown up during the decline of the 
old ones, the most important is the systematic culture of the powers of 
observation. After long ages of blindness men are at last seeing that 
the spontaneous activity of the observing faculties in children has a 
meaning and a use. What was once thought mere purposele«B action, 
or pky, or mischief^ as the case might be, is now recognised as the 
process of acquiring a knowledge on which all after-knowledge is to b« 
based. Hence the well-conceived but ill-conducted system o^dbject- 
iMtans, The saying of Bacon, that physics is the mother of the sciences^ 
has come to have a*meaning in education. Without an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the visible and tangible properties of things our infer- 
ences must be erroneous, our operations unsuccesf^ful, and our general 
conceptions more or less fallacioua '^ The education of the senses 
neglected, all after education partakes of a drowsiness, a haziness, an 
insufficiency which it is impossible to care." Indeed, if we consider 
it, we shall find that exhaustive observation is an element in all great 
success. It is not to artists, naturalists, and men of science only, that 
it is needful ; it is not only that the skilful physician depends on it for 
ihe correctness of his diagnosis, and that to the good engineer it is so 
important that some years in the workshop are prescribed for him; 
but we may see that the philosopher also is fundamentally one who 
ohserv€$ relationships of things which others have overlooked, and that 
the poet, too, is one who sees the fine facts in nature which all reeog- 
nize when pointed out, but did not before remark. Nothing requires 
more to be insisted on than that vivid and complete impressions are all 
essential. No sound fiibricof wisdom can be woven oat of a rotten 
raw-materiaL 

Whilst the old method of presenting truths in the abstract has been 
falling out of use, there has been a corresponding adoption of the new 
method ot presenting them in the concrete. The rudimentary facts 
of exact science are now being learnt by direct intuition, as textures 
and taste, and colours are learnt The use of the ball frame for first 
lessons in arithmetic exemplifies thia It is well illustrated, too, in 
Professor De Morgan's mode of explaining the decimal noution. 
M. Marcel, rightiy repudiating the old system of tables, teaches weights 
and measures br the use of the actual yard and foot, pound, and 
ounce, gallon and quart ; and lets the discovery of their relationships 
be experimental The use of geographical models and of models of 
the regular bodies, &c, as introductory to geoeraphy and geometry 
respectively, are fiicts of the same class. Manifestiy a common char 
acterifttic of these methods is, that they carry each child^s mind 
through the same process which the mind of humanity at large has 
gone through. The truths of number, of form, of relationship in 
position, were all originally drawn from objects; and to present 
these truths to the child in the concrete is to let him learn them as the 
race learned them. By and by, perhaps, it will be seen that he cannot 
possibly learn them in any other way ; for that if he is made to learn 
them as abstractions, the abstractions can have no meaning for him^ 
until he has of himself found that they are simply statements of what 
he intuitively discerns. 

But of all the changes taking place, the most significant is the grow- 
ing desire to make the acquirement of knowledge pleasurable rather 
than painf il — a desire based on the more or less distinct perception 
that the irteUectual action which a child at each age finds agreeable, 
is a healthful one for it ; and conversely. There is a spreading opinion 
that the existence of an appetite for any kind of knowledge implies 
that the unfolding mind has become fit to assimilate it, and needs it 
for the purposes of growth : and that on the other hand, the di^;ust 
felt towards any kind of knowledge is an index either that it is pre- 
maturely presented, or that it is presented in an indigestible form. 
Hence the efforts to make early education amusing, and all education 
interesting. Hence the lectures on the value of play. Hence the 
defence ot nnrsery rhymes, and fairy tales. Daily we more and more 
conform our plans to juvenile opinion. Does the child like this or 
that kind of teaching ? does he take to it ? we constantly ask. " HiA 
natural desire of variety should be indulged,*' says M. Marcel ; ''and 
the gratification of his curiosity should be combined with his improve- 
ment** ** Lessons,*' he again remarks, " should cease before tfie child 
evinces symptoms of weariness.'* And so with later education. 
Short breaks during school-hour, excursions into the country, amusing 
lectures, choral songs, — in these and many like traits, the change may 
be discerned. Asceticism is disappearing out of education as out of 
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Ufe ; and the osotl test of political legislation — ^its tencfencj to pro- 
mote happiness— IB beginnine to be, in a great degree, the test of 
legislation for the school and the nnrsery. 

"What now is the common characteristic of these seyeral changes ? 
Is it not an increasing conformity to the methods of nature ? I'he 
reUnqoishment of early forcing against which nature ever rebels, and 
the leaving of the first years for exercise of the limbs and senses, show 
this. The superseding of rote-leamt lessons by lessons orally and 
experimentally given, like those of the field and play-ground show this. 
The disuse of mle-teaching, and the adoption of teMhing by princi- 
ples — ^that is, the leaving of generalizations untU there are particulars 
to base them on — show this. The system of object-lessons shows 
this. The teaching of the rudiments of science in the concrete instead 
of the abstract, shows this. And above all, this tendency is shown in 
the variously-directed efiforts to present knowledge in attractive form, 
and so to make the acquirement of it pleasurable ; for as it is the order 
of nature in all creatures that the gratification consequent on the fulfil- 
ment of needfiil functions servA as a stimulus to their fulfilment — as 
during the self-educaiion of the young child, the delight taken in the 
biting of corals, and the pulling to pieces of toys, becomes the prompter 
to actions which teach it the properties of matter — it follows that, in 
choosing the succession of subjects and the modes of instruction which 
most interest the pupil, we are fulfilling nature's boosts, and adjusting 
our proceeding to the laws of life. 

Thus, then, we are in the highway towards the doctrine long ago 
enunciated by Pestalozai, that alike in its order and its methods, edu- 
cktion must conform itself to the natural process of mental evolution — 
that there is a certain 8e<]ueDce in which the faculties spontaneously 
develope, and a certain kmd of knowledge which each requires during 
its development ; and that it is for us to ascertain this seqience, and 
to supply this knowledge. All the improvements above alluded to are 
partial applications of this general principle. A nebulous perception 
of it now prevails amongst teachers ; and it is daily more insisted on 
in educational works. ''The method of nature is the archetype of all 
methods,** says M. Marcel. '*The vital principle in the pursuit is to 
enable the pupil rightly to instruct himselt,** writes Mr. Wyse. The moi^e 
science &miliarizes us with the constitution of things the more do we 
see m them an inherent self-sufficingness. A higher knowledge tends 
continually to limit our interference with the processes ot life. As in 
medicine the old ''heroic treatment ** has given place to mild treatment, 
and often no treatment save a normal regimen — as we have found that 
it IS not needful to mould the bodies of babes by bandaging them in 
papoose fiishion or otherwise— «s in gaols it is being discovered that 
no cunningly devised discipline of ours is so efficient in producing 
reformation as the natural discipline, the making prisoners maintain 
themselves by productive labor — so in education we are finding that 
success is to be achieved only by rendering our measures subservient 
to that spontaneous unfolding which all minds go through in their 
progress to maturity. 

Of course this fundamental principle of tuition, that the arrangement 
of matter and method must correspond with the order of evolution and 
mode of activity of the faculties — a principle so obviously true, that 
once stated it seems almost self evident — has never been wholly dis- 
regarded. Teachers have unavoidably made their school-courses coin- 
cioe with it in some degree, for the simple reason, that education is 
possible only on that condition. Boys were never taught the rule of- 
three until after they had learnt admtion. They were not set to write 
exercises before they had got into their copy-books. Conic sections 
have always been preceded by Euclid. But the error of the old methods 
consists in this, that they do not recognise in detail what they are 
obliged to recognize in the general. Yet the principle applies as fully 
in the one case as in the other. If fix>m the time when a child is able 
to conceive two things as related in position, years must elapse before 
it can form a true concept of the earth as a sphere, made up of land 
and sea, covered with mountains, forests, rivers, and cities, revolving on 
its axis, and sweeping round the sun — if it gets from the one concept to 
the other by degrees — if the intermediate concepts which it forms are 
consecutively larger and more complicated — is it not manifest that 
there is a general succession to which only it can pass; that each 
larger concept is made by the combination of smaller ones, and pre- 
supposes them ; and that to present any of these compound concepts 
before the child is in possession of its constituent ones, is onl^ less 
absurd than to present the final concept of the series before the initial 
one ? In the mastering of every subject some course of increasingly 
complex ideas has to be gone through. The evolution of the corres- 
ponding faculties essentially consists m the assimilation of these ; which 
in any true sense, is impossible, without they are put into the mind in 
the normal order. And when this order is not followed, the result is, 
that they are received with apathy or disgust ; and that unless the 
[>upil is intelligent enough to eventually fill up the gaps himself^ they 
lie in his memory as dead facts, capable of being turned to little or no 
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ELOQUENT PASSAGES FKOM DISTINGUISHED ORATORa 

Grattan. 
In speaking of the Irish independence, he says :— " I sat by its 
cradle— I folk>wed its hearse." 

Shsbtoan. 
Give them a corrupt House of Lords, give them a venal House 
of Commons; give them a tyrannical Prince, give them a truckling 
Court, and let roe have but an unefttered press, and I will defy them 
to encroach an hair's breadth upon the liberties of Ei^gland. 

CURRAN. 

Liberty is commensurate with, and inseparable fK>m British soU; 
British Law proclaims even to the stranger and the sojourner, the mo- 
ment he sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground on which hs 
treads is holy and consecrated by the genius of universal emancipa- 
tion! No matter in what language his doom may have been 
pronounced ; no matter what complexion incompatible with freedom, — 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him ; — no matter in 
what disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven down ; no 
matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the 
altar of slavery ; the first moment he touches the sacred soil of' Britain, 
the Altar and the God sink together in the dust ; his soul walks 
abroad in her own miyesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of 
his chains that burst from around him ; and he stands redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of universM 
emancipation t 

WXBSTIR. 

In his oration in honor of Adams and Jefierson, at Bunker*s HiH, he 
says : — " Although no sculptured marble should rise to their memory, 
nor engraved stone bear record to their deeds, yet will their remem- 
brance be as lasting as the land they honoured. Marble columns may 
indeed moulder into dust, time may erase all impress from the crum- 
bling stone, but their fame remains ; for with American liberty it rose 
and with American liberty only can it perish I It was the last swelling 
peal of yonder choir — 'their bodies are buried in peace, but their 
nameliveth evermore.' I catch the solemn song I I echo that lofty 
strain of funeral triumph t — ' Their name liveth evermore I' " 

Speaking of the American Revolution, and the greatness of England^ 
he says: — It was against the recital of an act of Parliament rather 
than against any suffering under its enactments, that they took up 
arms. They went to war against a preamble ! They fought seven 
years against a declaration ! They raised their flag against a powlfr to 
which, for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome in the 
height of her glory is not to be compared I — A power which is dotted 
over the surfiice of the whole globe with her possessions and militaiy 
posts, whose morning drum-beat following the sun, and keeping 
company with the hours, circles the earth £i1y with one continuous 
and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England! 

Hon. Wx. Young^ of Nova Scotia. 
Our attachment to our Queen, our own Victoria, is mingled with 
a tenderness not inconsistent with the sterner sentiment, which it 
soflens and embellishes without enervating. Let her legitimate au- 
thority as a constitutional Monarch ; let her reputation as a Woman be 
assailed, and notwithstanding the lamentation of Burke that the age 
of chivalry was past, thousands of swords would leap from their 
scabbards to avenge her. Ay, and they would be drawn as freely, 
and wielded as vigorously and bravely in Canada or in Nova- Scotia, 
as in England. LoyaUy, love of British Institutions ! — They are en- 

rtifted in our very nature ; they are part and parcel of ourselves ; and 
can no more tear them from my heart (even if I would, and lacerate 
all its fibresX than I would sever a limb from my body. — Speech at 
Toronto, 1844. . 

M. QuABTERLT RxviEW. (New York,) 
The Orator must be rather the servant of sublimity; he must be 
the victim of its feeling ; the agent of its power ; he must lose himself 
in its swelling current, bury his language in its rolling wave, and 
retire till its dashine surges have passed over his audience and disap* 
peared for ever. Vol. 25. p. 620. Rev. J. Plot. Oct, 184a. 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN EUROPEAN CONTINENTAL 
COUNTRIES. 

In 1844 the Senate of the University of Cambridge appointed Joseph 
Kay, Esq., as Travellmg Bachelor of the University, and commissioned 
him to travel through Western Europe, in order to examine the social 
condition of the poorer classes of the different countriea In the per* 
formance of this important duty, he spent eight years, travelling in 
that time through Prussia, Saxony, the Austrian empire, Bavaria, 
Wirtemburg, the Duchy of Baden, Hanover, Oldenburg, Lomoardy, 
Switzerland, France, Belgium, and Holland, asVell as through England, 
Wales, and parts of Scotland and Ireland. Some of the information thus 
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collected, he published fn a work in two rolumes, containing respec- 
tively two great divisiona, viz., " The peasant proprietors," and " The 
education of the people.'* Under the former head, he discasses the 
results of the education of the peasants, combined with the subdivision 
of land among them, — ^showing that it tends to strengthen their pru- 
dence, foresight, and economy — that it encourages virtuous and tem- 
perate habits among the people, fosters a resj^ct for property, and 
tends greatly to improve the cultivation of the land, the character of 
their hooses, and their villages, and so on. It is however, to the con- 
tents of the second volume of Mr. Kay*s work that we would direct 
attention ; and for the sake of the readers of the Journal, ^ whom the 
volumes may not be accessible, we propose, in a brief way, to lay 
before them some of the more interesting details regarding the state of 
education in Continental countries, as given, by our author in his valu- 
able work. 

The following statement as to the great diffusion of education on the 
Continent^ cannot but be interesting : — 

" It is a sreat fact, however much we may be inclined to doubt it, 
that throughout Prussia^Sazony, Bavaria, Bohemia, Wirtemburg, Ba- 
den, Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Oassel, Gotha, Nassau, Hanover, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Norway, and the Austrian empire; all the children 
are actually, at this present time« attending school, and receiving a 
careful, religious, moral, and intellectual edacation from highly educa- 
ted and efficient teachers. All the youth of the greater part of these 
countries, below the age of twenty-one years, can read, write, and ci- 

Sher, and know the Bible history, and the history of their own country. 
To children are l.ft dirty and idle in the streets of the towns — there is 
DO class of children to be compared, in anv respect, to the children 
who frequent our "ragged schools ''—all the children, even of the 
poorest parents, are, in a great part of these countries, in dress, appear- 
ance, cleanhness, and manners, as polished and civilised as the children 
of our middle classes — the children of the poor in Gkrmany are ao, 
civilised that the rich often send their children to the schools intended 
for the poor; and, lastly, in a great part of Germany and Switzerland, 
the children of the poor are receiving a better education than that given 
in England to the children of the ^eater part of our middle classes ! 
These &cts deserve to be well considered." 

The writer proceeds to argue that these great results have been at- 
tained in the &ce of obstacles, arising from religious dififerenoes and 
aectariaiAsm, among the people of Continental oountriesi That like- 
wise all the political difficulties of the question have been overcome, 
notwithstandmg the various and most opposite forms of government 
existing in these countries : — 

'* I can give a traveller,** says he, ^ who is desirous of comprehen- 
ding at one short view the workings of the German and Swiss systems 
of popular education, no better advice, than to direct him to notice the 
state of the streets in any German or Swiss town which he happens to 
vint : DO matter where it be, whether on the plains of Prussia or Ba- 
varia, on the banks of the Rhine, in the small towns of Uie Black 
Forest, or in the mountainous cantons of Alpine Switzerland, — no 
matter wh.re, — let him only walk through the streets of such a town 
in the morning or the afternoon, and count the number of children to be 
found there above the age of four or five ; or let him stand in the same 
streets, when the children are going to or returning from the schools, 
and let him examine their cleanly appearance — ^the good quality, the 
excellent condition, and the cleanliness of their clothing, the condition 
of the lesson books they are carrying, the happiness and cheerfulness, 
and, at the same time, the politeness and ease of their manners; he 
will think he sees the children of the rich ; but let him follow them 
home, and he will find that many of them are the ofi&pring of the 
poorest artizans and labourers of the town. If that one spectacle does 
not convince him of the magnitude of the educational efforts of Germa- 
ny, and of the happy results which they are producing, let him go no 
l/urther, for nothing be can further see will teach him. Let him then 
come home, and rejoice in the condition of our poor ; but should he 
start at this extraordinary spectacle, as I have seen English travellers 
do, to whom I have pointed out this sign of advanced and advancing 
civilisation, let him reflect, that this has been effected, spite of all the 
obstacles which impede ourselves.'* 

In regard to the architecture of the School houses the author says 
that:— 

" In Switzerland and South Germany, the village school is generally 
the finest erection of the neighbourhood. In the towns the expendi- 
ture on these monuments of a nation's progress is still more remarka- 
ble. Here the municipal authorities gener-ally prefer to unite several 
schools for the sake of forming one complete one. This is generally 
erected on the lollowing plan : — A large house is built of three or four 
stories in height, with commodious play-yards behind. The one or two 
upper stories are used as apartments for the teachers ; the lower rooms 
are set apart for the different classes. A town school has generally, from 
eiffht to t«n, and sometimes twelve or fourteen, of these class-rooms, 
each of which is capable of containing from 80 to 100 children. An 
educated teacher is appointed to manage each class, so thst there is 



generally a staff of at least eight teachers connected with each town 
school of Germany ; and I have seen schools with as many as twelH 
and fourteen teachers. The rooms are filled with desks, maps, and all 
the apparatus which the teachers can require for the purpose of in- 
struction. 1 generally noticed, on entering a small German or Swiis 
town, that, next to the church, the finest building was the one 6«t 
apart for the education of the children." 

** It is impossible to estimate the enormous outlay which Germany 
has devoted to the erection and improvement of school-houses aion«, 
during the last fifteen years. In the towns, hardly any of the old and 
inefficient buildings now remain, except where they have been impro- 
ved and enlarged. In Munich, I directed my conductor to lead me to 
the worst school buildings in the city, and I found all the class-rooias 
measuring fourteen feet high, by about twenty- five square, and ten of 
such class-rooms in each sohool-nouoe, each of which rooms was under 
the constant direction of an educated teacher. In the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, I found that the Ohambers had passed a law prohibiting any 
school-house being built, the rooms 9t which were not fourteen foot 
liigh." 

ON THE STUDY OF LATIN AND GREEK IN GRAMMAS 
SCHOOLS. 

If we were asked why we study Latin and Greek, most of us woold 
find it difficult to give an answer. One reason is, and the chief reason, 
that our fathers, and our fathers' fkthers did so, and we do the sama 
There is something in this, but it is not all The true reason why wo 
ought to study the language, literature, and history of Greece and 
Rome, is that these things belong to us as much as to the Greeks and 
Romans. The civilization of Europe is not derived from the Ohineso, 
or the Hindoos, or the Hottentots, nor from the ancient Germans, or 
Galli, or Britons. It came from Athens and from Rome. The Gredu 
are the parents of art, of science, of philosophy, and of composition, 
epic, lyric, dramatic, historical, and oratorical The Romans learned 
much from the Greeks, and added something of their own. They 
taught law to the nations of Europe, and civil administration. They 
were the founders of municipal constitutions in the towns of western 
Europe. They maintained armies and fleets to conquer countries, and 
keep them in obedience. They practised the military art on a largo 
scale : they eovemed countries as provinces, which are now great 
kingdoms; they taught the people obedience to law, and gave them 
rules for civil life. They were conquerors, masters, &tem rulers, some- 
times hard and cruel; but they were lovers of order, and they flowed 
men how to live. Theur agriculture was carried into Spain, IVanco^ 
and Britain. They built walls round the chief towns, bridged the rivers, 
cut roads, and placed milestones on them, and built convenient stations 
between towns, for the ease of travellers, and to maintain their own 
communications. They gave to every town of note, temples, baths, 
theatres, sewers, and an abundant supply of water. While they 
taught the Gaul and the Spaniard to live like a Roman, they also 
taught him their own vigorous and majestic language. All their works 
bear the stamp of grandeur and good sense. They worked for future 
time, and they laid the foundations of the social system in which we 
now live. Of all the nations that have established a great empire, they 
have been the most energetic, the most practical, and therefore the 
wisest The only people of modem times who can be compared with 
them are the English, who in practical wisdom are certainly not supe- 
rior to the Romans, and in the greatness of their conceptions fkr below 
them. Both have planted, and the English are still planting thnr 
language and manners wide over the globe. The language of the 
Romans in Italy, Gaul, and the Spanish peninsula has taken a new 
form, but it stiU shows its original The English is in all the four 
quarters of the globe, or rather in the five ; and its future condition is 
uncertain. Printing, and the focilitr of intercourse, will keep it uniform 
enough, perhaps, to be always intelligible, but it will be greatly cor- 
rupt^. That which will do most towards maintaining it in a tolerable 
condition, is the possession of a common literature by all who use the 
English language ; not our modern literature, but our old writers. A 
few good books appear from time to time in England and the United 
States which may become standard works; but nearij all that is 
written now-a-days in newspi^ers and periodical publications,— nearly 
all the light literature, or by whatever other name that is called which 
everybody reads,-;— will perish after it has amused for a time and done 
its mischief. Whatever shall live fifty years, must be good ; and our 
children will know better than we do what has strength enough to 
hold out beyond the usual term of a book's existence. Ccrtain'y most 
books will not reach three score years and ten, the ordinary limit of 
human life. 

It is the old books then which we possess and real, and the 'few 
books, now young, which will live to be old, that will do moFt tovrar/a 
keeping our language in a state of purity. Language is nuver fixed— > 
it is always chimging. Change may be improvement or oorruptioo ; 
and, in the present state of our history, it is hardly possible that oar 
language will be improved. It is certainly changing very fast ; and a 
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prefleni all the change is for the worsen One cannot take up a pam- 
phlet of any kind without finding something new, and something bad. 
The languages of modern Europe which are of Roman origin, can- 
not derive much from the parent language for their improvement now. 
New ideas and new circumstances, the growth of modern times, work 
on language with irresistible force, and it must change under their in- 
fluence. The nation that in modem times has done and suffered most, 
the French, has felt the effect of it in the language. The languages of 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal hare changed little in comparison wiui the 
French^ which seems to us to have had its share of the national mis- 
fortunes; for though there are many excellent French writers of the 
present century — some who are models of style — a monstrous amount 
of bad language has been put in circulation, some of which is now cur- 
rent coin. 

The nations of Europe, and the descendants of Europeans all over 
the world, have common notions and opinions. They are in many 
ways one. iThe^ are less strangers to one another than the nations 
of antiquity, which is owing mainly to two causes, the having a com- 
mon religion and a oommon literature. The common literature is the 
Greek and Boman, which is the study of all educated men in all coun- 
tries during their youth. When the time of youth is over, this study 
is geoerally at an end, but it is not without its effect on the taste and 
{odgment The best modern writers, those whose works are made to 
last, still come back to their old books, and still find in them the best 
models ; not models for servile iaiitation, but something on which the 
mind can repose with pleasure, and feel its vigour strengthened and its 
taste improved. 

We cannot attain a clear notion of the value of Greek and Roman 
literature to us, unless we see also how it has a value for other nations 
Eveiy modem nation which has a literature, has something of its own, 
which makes it what it is; but every nation also has derived a great 
deal from ancient literature, and each has used it in its own way. 
England ana Germany, for example, have a literature of their own ; 
each has its character, and the character is very different It is plain 
to enrery man who will give the matter a slight consideration, that the 
literatore of modem Europe has derived much, both directly and in- 
directly, from the Greek and Ronuin ; and that if a man would stndy 
ttie literature of any ncodem nation, he will not understand it well 
without a knowledge of ancient literature : for in France and Italy the 
modern literature is founded on the ancient ; in England and Germany 
it I as derived much from it 

Modem society is a much larger and more complicated system than 
ancient society. It has created new things, and has done wonders ; it 
has new ideas and new wants ; and, though man is still the same, a 
man of modem times is very different from a Greek or Roman. A 
great workman, whether he works with words or in stone, or paint on 
a surfiM^ must produce something that belongs to his own time. What 
then is the real use of this study of antiquity, whether of marbles, or 
of books, of forms in stone or metal, or of thoughts in words? The 
me is plain to those who will take the {Mtins to think. It is not the 
thing that a man produces which we admire : it is the form and the 
life that he gives to it One thing is above another. The representa- 
tion of the human form in all its beauty is above the representation of 
a beast Praxiteles made a Venus, and Myron a calf; and all anti- 
quity gased with admiration on both. 

It seems to be hardly understood, — ^many at least do not know it, — 
fbat the truth and beauty which we admire in the Greek artist, are 
the very things which we should learn to admire in their best writers 
—truth and beauty in thought and in words. Trath is simple, what- 
ever it speaks about ; and beauty refuses all ornament The best 
works of the Greeks were few. All that remain, with the exception of 
one whose mysterious birth is unknown, were produced within a very 
imall number of years. For the poet, for the philosopher, for the his- 
tonan, for the sculptor, and the man of pure taste, the Greek has left 
a legacy, small in amount, but above all price. The Roman is the 
pnctical man. He is the civilizer of Western Europe. We have built 
en the ruins of his work. All that he has done, both bad and good, is 
alciBon for us. He has left us an inheritance of great deeds, of lofty 
thoughts, and a language unequalled for clearness, dignity and force. 

dOkirational ^nttUtgence. 

CANADA. 

TBUnTT OOUJIOX, T0BOtFH>, 

The Hon. J. H. Cameron having lately founded two Divinity Scholarships in 
'^Uiity College, Toronto, his example has been followed by George W. 
^ ^^ , Esq., who has generously founded three additional Scholanhips— one 
^ Divinity* one in Iiaw, and one in Phydo. Daring the Ust year there 
i fifty students in attendance at Trinity College, tweaty-two of whom 
I pr^Ntfing for the sacred ministry. 



Tiovoau. oouLiei, oobovbo* 

Towards endowing this Institntion nearly lour hundred '* Sohdarshipi," of 
£26 each, (available for twenty-five years,) have been sold. The College 
has in consequence been attended by large numbers of pupils and students* 
It is proposed to make some additions to the College bolldings, and to effect 
some necessary repairs in order to afford sufficient accommodation. To 
effect these objects an appeal to the Wesleyan public will be made. • • • 
Dr. Byerson has recently resigned the presidency of the Institution ; the 
Rev. 8. S. Nelles, A.M., the principal, succeeds him. 

N^ Sehool Mourn in 8traiford."-The Corporation of Stratford h%ve re- 
solved to expend £1600 in the erection and furnishing of a new school 
house. 



BRITISH AND FOREIQN. 

MOHTRLT SUmCAaT. 

WhOe millions have, in a few months, been expended in the prosecution 
of the Justifiable war against the despotic Czar, it appears that the total 
amount of public money, in support of popular education in^gland, granted 
from 1838 to 1860 — a period of seventeen years — was only £1,000,000 ster- 
ling, only £760,000 of which were actually expended either in defraying the 
cost of buildings, the purchase of school apparatus, or in aid of efficient 
masters, mistresses and teachers. . . .From the tenth annual report of the 
Ragged School Union, (just published,) it appears that there are now In 
connection with the Union 129 Ragged Schools, attended by 18,100 children 
on Sundays, 900 on week days, and by 680 in the evening. The receipts 
during the year were £9858. . . .Professor £. Forbes succeeds the late Prof. 
Jameson in the chair of Natural liistury in the University of Edinburgh. . . . 
An University has been established at Melbourne, Australia ; and notice haa 
been gl^en at Cambridge, England, that candidates for professorships are to 
send in their names. The salary proposed is £1000 per annum, with the 
use of a house, and £800 for an outfit. . . .The London Time$ of the 18th 
ult, in referring to the adverse vote of the House of Commons on the Scotch 
Parish School Bill, a night or two previous, uses the following striking 
language : " Here are children growing up to a state in which they cannot 
fail to be a prey to crime, superstition and fiwaticism. They are literally 
perishing for lack of knowledge, and though all the knowledge in the worid 
will not prevent a man from being a fool, a bigot, or a knave, if such be his 
nature and inclination, still it is among the Ignorant that new outbreaks of 
wickedness, strange temptations, and monstrous delusions find their first 
victinu. It may he asked triumphantiy why we maintain a costly religious 
establi^ment, and invest a certain number of persons with immense authority 
and reverence In the eyes of their fellow citiaens, if we simultaneously tole- 
rate and perpetuate a state of things that provides abundant fuel to all Unds 
of error. * * * Some people tell us that the fearful spread of crime, and 
the success of new and degrading impostures in the nineteenth century 
rather prove the inutility of education than its power to counteract these 
errors. Nevertheless, there is a plain contradiction between these errors 
and truth— truth of knowledge, truth of sense, and truth of habits ; so thai 
the teaching of truth cannot but be some sort of prevention against those 
errors.". . . . A parliamentary return shows that from the year 1846 to 1868, 
both indorive, there was expended in criminal prosecutions in England, 
alone the sum of one million two hundred and one thousand, aix hundred 
a»d forty one pound* sterling , . . .A vote of £198,040 sterling is proposed 
in aid of pubUo education in Ireland this year. . . .The item for teachers of 
national schools, amount to £92,000. 

TUSirr COLLBSI,' DUBLIX. 

In making a motion in the House of Commons recentiy, in relation to this 
University, Mr. Fagan, M.P. for Cork, stated that — '* It was perhaps the 
most richly endowed University in the whole worid. It possessed no less 
than 200,000 acres of land in Ireland, valued to the poor-rate at upwards of 
£92,060 a year, and the income of the Utiivereicy amounted to £64,000 a 
year, which, under the act of enabling the authorities of the Univer^ty to 
let the land in perpetuity, or for a long term of years without taking fines» 
would exoeed £100,000 a year. How was this revenue spent ? The provost 
of Trinity College received £8,600 a year, while the heads of the houses in 
the English Universities received not quite £800 a year. [Hear.] The 
seven senior fellows in Trinity College received £1,800 a year, on the ave- 
rage; the first-class junior fellows— six in number— received nearly £900 a 
year ; the second-class fellows a l s o, he believed, six in number— over £600 
a year ; the thlrd-dass junior fellows— five in number—£400 ayear ; whereas 
the fsOows hk the CoUages of Oxford and Cambridge W not reoeive, upon 
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an tTonge, £250 a year. The Provost of Trinity CJollego, and 86 feUowa, 
received £84,000 a year. The WTenty scholars in the University of Dublin 
woeived an equivalent to £80 a yesr, making, in all, a sum of £5.600 ; and 
the pittfeasora, twenty-two in number, received £7,000 a year. The holders 
of-the exhibitions receive £2,000 per annum, making altogether £48,000 
oat of the £64,000 a year. 

RATISnOB OF rOPITL4B XDVOATIOir TX BKOLAHD. 

The actual attendance in Day-echoote, as ascertained by the Census, is 
rather more than one in eight and a half, or to speak exacUy, is 1 in 8-86. 
There are, however, above a quarter of a million more Rnnday scholars than 
Day scholars, the proportion ox Sunday scholars to the population being 1 
to lr-45 ; but it is scarcely possible to extract ftom these two data any cei^ 
t^ conclusion as to the total number of children who, from one source or 
the other, receive some kind of instruction. To the foUowing Table it is 
necessary to premise that the rotunis of 1818 and 1888 are known to have 
•rred by deadency, and that in comparing them with the more exact statis- 
tics of 1861 a considerable deduction ought, on tiiat account, to be made 
from Uie apparent progress of recent years. NotwiUistanding such allow- 
ance, the real improvement, tiiough leas than the apparent, is most gratify- 
Ing. The table shows Uie figures of tiie three periods;— 



[Jrai, 



I 

£ 



1818 
1888 
1851 



Population 
at each 
Period. 



11,642.688 

14,886,416 
17,927,609 



Number of Scholars at each 
Period. 



Day 
Scholars. 



674,888 
1,276,947 
2,144,878 



Sunday 
Scholars. 



477,226 
1,648,890 
2,407,642 



Proportion of Scholars 

to Population at each 

Period. 



Day 
Scholars. 



One in 

17-26 

11-27 

8-86 



Sunday 
ScboUn. 



One in 
24 40 
928 
■ ^ 45 

The element of time at once enters into the calculation, when the^result 
to be ascertained is the opportunity which the rising generation possesses 
for obtaining a fair education. Now, the population in 1851 being eighteen 
millions, the number of children between the age of three and fifteen who 
ought to ha?e been on the books of the Day Schools were tiiree millions ; 
but tiie actual number was only 2,046,848, and between tiie age of five and 
fifteen the number was but 1,768,281. For tiie chUdren of the working 
daases the average term of instruction does not exceed four years. 

Dividing the schools into Public and Private, It appears that there were 
in England and Wales 16,618 Public Schools with 1,422,982 schoUrs; and 
nearly twice as many Private Schools, namely, ap.524, but witii the inferior 
number of 721,896 scholars. As to the quality of tiie histruction imparted, 
we find from the Tables that in the Public Schools writing is taught to about 
66 per cent of the scholars ; not two-thirds of the boys, and not half the 
girls learn arithmetic ; a quarter of the former and a fifth of the hitter ac- 
quire something of grammar; geography is better appreciated ; about 2i 
per cent of the boys, and one in a hundred of the ^rls learn some modem 
language; the classics are rather more commonly studied by the male 
scholars than the tongues of modern nations: mathematics are taught to 
one boy in forty, and just one girl in a thousand ; drawhig appears to have 
come more into fitvour ; and music has charms for 12 per cent, of the male 
juveniles and 9 per cent of tiieir sUters. We have, besides the Tables, the 
following »* rough attempt" to " dassify according to effidency" the 29,426 
JPHvatc Schools which sent returns to the Begistrar : 

1. SuPXBioR. (Classical, Boarding, Proprietary, Ladies, Ac.) . . 

3. HiDDLiHG. (Commeroial, &c; teaching arithmetic, English 
grammar, and geography) 

8. Invxbiob. (Prindpally dame schools ; only reading and' writing 

Uught, the laiter not always) . . * 

Undescribed . . . . „ 



4,966 
7,096 



18,879 
8,496 



519425 
The compiler of these statistics makes a curious disclosure as to some of 
tho third class of the above schools. He says that " in the case of 708 out 
of these 18,879, the returns were respectively signed by tiie master or mis- 
tress with a mark. The same I's noticeable with respect to 86 Public 
Schools, most of which had small endowments.** 

The fo^owing is a classification of how the Public Day Schools are sun- 
ported : — *^ 

Public Schools. 
Class. Supported by Schools. 

1. General or Local Taxation 610 

2. Endowments 8,126 

8. Religious Bodies 10,595 

4. Other Public Schools 1,081 



Scholars. 
48,826 

206,279 
1,048.861 

109,214 



Total 15,411 



1,418,170 



OtHcral TabUi of Day SchooU wpportcd in 1851 by the varum rdiniouM 
DmominaHofU, ^ 



DAT SCHOOLS. 



BBLIGIOUS DBKOMUfATIONS. 



Bzeludin£( Schook in Induding all Bcbook 



which the Endow- 
ment exceeds the 
Subaoriptionaof Reli- 
gious Bodies. 



Total. 



DcnominationaL 

Church of England 

Church rf Scotiand 

United Presbyterian 

Presbyterian Chureh in Enghmd • . . 

Scotch Presbyterians* 

Piesbyterians* 

Independents 

Baptists 

Society of Friends [ 

Unitarians 

Moravians 

Wesleyan Hethodisto 

New Connection Methodists 

Primitive Methodists 

Bible Christians 

Wesleyan Association 

Calvanistic Methodists 

Lady Huntingdon's 

New Church 

Dissenters* ^ 

Isolated Congregations 

Lutherans 

French Protestants , , 

German Mission 

Roman Catholics 

Jews 



NuMBBB OF Schools axd Scholam. 



Sohoola. 



Britishf 
Others. 



Undemminatipnal, 



Sdiolars. 



10,595 



8,571 

5 

8 

26 

1 

7 

481 

116 

28 

80 

7 

868 

18 

25 

8 

10 

41 

9 

9 

48 

14 

1 

1 

1 

811 

10 



514 

4 



1,048,851 

801,607 

94'< 

217 
S,447 

845 
1,821 
47,406 
6,665 
2,247 
8,786 

866 

89,764 

1,815 

1,297 

867 
1,112 
2,814 

644 
1,651 
6,892 
1,144 

167 
16 

100 

88,688 

1,284 



82,697 
1,062 



reeetving 

Support to any 

amount flram 

EeltKious Bodies. 



SdiOQla. Soholsn. 



12,708 



514 

4 



1,188,18« 



10,565 


929,474 


5 


946 


8 


flT 


28 


2,72* 


1 


846 


18 


2,080 


458 


50,186 


181 


9,890 


88 


8,0S« 


89 


4,806 


7 


86S 


881 


41,144 


14 


1,851 


26 


1.842 


8 


867 


11 


1,178 


44 


2,929 


10 


714 


9 


1.551 


49 


5,806 


14 


1,144 


2 


221 


1 


16 


2 


lis 


889 


41,882 


12 


2.861 



82,597 
1,062 



* Not otherwise defined. 

t l%i8 line remeseiits only the British Sdiools whidi are not ratumed as bebia 

twJfaSi^.'I^SiSyfE^S?':!^^^ MaivTMlSl^ootaSStacfi^Sa 

aitOBetner la, on the first liew, 868, oontatnlnc 128.016 aoholarM. ft&<L unon tli« Moond 
view, 867, containing 188, 406 scbolan. ^^^ *w»vxo auaour^ ana, upon toe seoom 



UNITED STATES. 

MOHTHLT BUMILLBT 

Miss Caroline Plummer, who reoentiy died at Salem, Mass., possssaed of 
a fortune of |100,000, has bequeathed! 15,000 to Harvard College " tofound 
a Professorship of tiie Heart," i,c. Moral PhUosophy ; the sum of |80,000 to 
the Salem Atheneum, and |80,000 to found a Farm School at Salem.. . . .8. 
S. Bandall Esq. havhig accepted tiie appointment of Superintendent of 
Schools for tiie city of New York, hi phoe of Joseph McKeen, Esq., resigned, 
Joseph J. Chalmers Esq. has succeeded Mr. RandaU as Deputy Superintendent 
of Schoolsfor the State ofNew Tori... ..ByaretumrecenUypublished it ap- 
pears that 41,000 of tiie adult popuUtion of the State of QeoigU can ndthsr 
read nor write. The return shows an increase of 11,000 of uneducated 
freemen witiim ten years, and a rapidity of increase more than tiie entire 
population. 



llUrttif n% Sdtmc ,l«tfUij««. 



XOVTHLT SUHXABT. 

A discovery, valuable hi tiie present day, has been made in Paris. A 
glass globe contahiing a certain liquid was tiirown into the water and tiiea 
broken. The liquid immediately spread itself over the surface of tiie water 
and mflamed and continued to bum with an faitense flame for fif^j-six secoodi, 
throwing out a tiiiok smoke. . . .Mr. Oharies Dickens has accepted tiie oflles 
of president of tiie town of Reading Athenaiim, vacant by the dcatii of 
Judge Talfourd. . . .The University of Edinburgh has conferred tiie honour. 
•ry degree of LL.D. on Mr. Oeoige ilndlay, autiior of tiie weU known woA 
on Greek and Bysantine history and on Mr. William Freund autiior of the 
celebrated Latin Dictionary. . . .Fortyflve new phmets hAvebMu discovered 
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wnce the year 1608, a litUe before the telescope was inveiited and applied 
to the heavens. . . .It is sUted that Cortes when he first Tisited lower Cali- 
fornia, found the weather so extremely warm that he called the country 
etUida fomax (Latin for hot furnace), and these words have since been 
abbreviated into California. . . .There are in the United States 694 public 
Ebraries, containing an aggregate of 3,201,628 rolumes. . . .A metrical ver- 
Bion o( the Psalms of David by the late Rev. Charles Wesley is about being 
published in England. . . .The Rt. Hon. T. B. Kacaulay K. P. has been elec- 
ted President of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in place of the late 
Professor Wilson. . . .Prince Albert suggests that instead of the proposed 
Statue to himself, for the success of the Great Exhibition, Scholarships for 
proficteDcy in certain branches of art and science be established. . . .The 
government have purchased Burlington House in London and its magnifi- 
cent gardens for £140,000. They are shortly to be opened to the public for 
the purposes of art and science. . . .Certain inscriptions which have been found 
on some cyUntfers recently discovered at the ruins of Babylon clear up several 
difficulties with regard to the reign of Betohanar, and reconcile the sacred 
and profiine chronology in some points where they appeared to be hopelessly 
at variance. . . .Lawrence Oliphant, Esq. the present private Secretary to His 
Excellency the Earl of Elgin is the author of one or two interesting works 
of travel— one of which entitled ** The Russian Shores of the Black Sea," has 
been recently re-printed in New York. . . .The French Government has de- 
cided that a periodical, containing the reports and papers of literary and 
scientific societies, accounts of missions, etc, shall henceforth be published 
nnder the title of '* Bulletin dn SocUUe iSbiKifu.'>....Hugh Miller the 
distinguished geologic U writer has been presented with a piece of plate by 
a few friends as an expression of their approval of his editorship of the 
Sdinburgh WUne99 Several English and French Artists have accompa- 
nied the expedition to the East in order to sketch by pencil and photograph 
tha scenes they may witness.... Lamartine proposes to write a series of 
Turkish Tales which he intends should form a companion volume to the 
celebrated *' Arabian Nights'*. . . .The waters of the Lake of Zurich have 
become so low that the -remains of some Celtic architecture have been dis- 
covered, the previous existence of which was never suspected. . . .The N. 
T. Mercantile Library having been removed to its new home on the 8th 
inst. addresses were delivered on the occasion by the Governor of the State 
and other distinguished persons. The library contains nearly 00,000 
Volumes. . . .The Earl of Carlisle has been elected President of the Royal 
Society of Literature for the ensuing year. . . .The annual meeting of the 
BriUsh Association is to be held, this year, at Liverpool-^commencing on 
the 21st of September, and special pains have been taken to render it 
attractive and interesting. St. George's Hall— one of the finest buildings for 
public meetings in Earope — ^has been placed at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion. . . .Thelnstitut Canadien, of Quebec, Is offering three medals valued 
at |60, each for the best French compositions on three specified subjects. 
The first is on *^ The Educational establishments, and literary and scientific 
institutions, of Canada, their history, their destiny, and their influence on 
French nationality :"— The second, ** the euology of Lake Champlain ;" 
and the t lird, ** the Commerce of Canada : what it has been ; what it is ; 
what it will be." — The prizes are to be delivered at a public sitting of the 
Institut. 

HI8T0RT or *'irXCLX TOlf's C13I1I.'* 

The history of this remaricable book is thus told by the Boston correspond- 
ent of the If. T. Literary Gaxelte of the Ist inst: *' An editor of a public 
Journal wanted a tale for his columns; a lady was engaged to prepare one, 
which she did ; that tale was published, and thrown by with the thousand- 
and-one things that are read in newspapers and then forgotten. But there 
was, as it would seem, a 'divhiity* ^shaping the end' of that newspaper story. 
Another kdy, the wife of a publisher, remembered it, and it was much in her 
thoughts. She thought it ought to be made into a book, and she urged her 
husband to undertake its publication. He demurred, and did not wish to 
think of it ; but after much importunity one evening, he promised that he 
would write to the authoress and ascertain her mind. And so, at a late hour 
of the night, and to redeem the pledge which he had somewhat incautiously 
made, he wrote his letter, which brought from the writer of the story the 
promise of an interview in a few days or weeks. The interview was had, 
the tale was to be published, and the writer to share in the profits of its 
sale. There was, however, little hope in regard to the enterprise, so little 
that the husband of the writer, when douig the business in his wife's behalf, 
embodied his expectations in words like these : — *If the profits of the work 
jhall be sufficient to buy my wife a silk dress, that will do ;" and afterwards. 
'If we can only realize enough from the sale of the book, to purchase a 



small cottage in which we may live, this Is all I could ask ; for we could 
then live npon my salary.' In due time, ^Uncle Tom's Cabin' sees the 
light, and its name is borne on every wind. It is, in one way or another, 
brought to the mind of almost every man and woman in the nation. And 
there is also genius in these volumes. The characters, many of them, are 
very exquisitely drawn. The book is exciting; it makes the nerves twitch, 
and the tears flow, and the heart bum, and the tongue mutter hasty, and 
sometimes vindictive words. And therefore it is read. And so * Uncle 
Tom* goes over the land, and across the sea, and becomes over all the broad 
area of freedom, the popular idol. And this has been the history of the 
Book, till three hundred and ten thoueand copies have been sold in this coun« 
try, and unknown thousands beyond the sea, and the fortunate writer has 
realized from the home sale of the work, the pretty sum of thirty thcnuemd 
dollar*^ and from the sale abroad, we know not how many thousands more.** 

iMPoaTAJfT DisooTSBiss III Galvihum. — Profcssor CaUan of Sl Patrick's 
College, Maynooth, has recently made some valuable diaooveriee in Gal- 
vanism, in explaining which, he says :— " Soon after I had discovered the 
cast iron nitric acid battery, I commenced a series of experiments on the 
decomposition of water by the galvanic battery, with a view to obtain a 
steady and brilliant oxyhydrogen lime-light, such as might answer for light- 
houses. In a paper on our large galvanic battery, dated April 6, 184S, and 
published in the Ltmdtm PhUotophieol M^gaHne of the following July, I 
stated that * I goi the lime>light by igniting the mixed gases as they were 
produced by the decomposition of water, and throwing the flame on lime.' 
Although I succeeded to a certain extent in obtaining the light which I 
sought, much still remained to be done. I found that the instruments pre- 
viously used were unfit for my purpose, and was therefore obliged to 
devise and make several new ones. My experiments ultimately led to the 
.following results :^ First, a new apparatus for safely employing the mixed 
gases to produce the oxyhydrogen flame and Ume<Ught. Secondly, a new 
voltameter, to which a common jet may be screwed and the mixed gases 
inflamed as they issue from It, without the smallest risk of a dangerous ex- 
plosion, find by which the full decomposing effect of a hundred, or of any 
number of cells arranged in one series, may be produced without exhausting 
the power of the battery more rapidly than if it contained only four cells. 
This voltameter ia new in every respect; new in the material of the de- 
composing vessel, which is wrought iron, an faich thick, coated inside with 
an alloy of lead and Un, or of lead, tin, and antimony ; new in the manner 
in which the decomposing plates are connected with the opposite ends of the 
battery, whilst the vessel remains air-tight; new in the material as well as 
the arrangement of these pUtes ; new, flnally, in the fluid through which 
the voltaic current is made to pass, in order to produce the mixed gases. 
I have found that with the common voltamater a battery of a hundred cast 
iron cells will not produce more than the 25th part, and that a battery of 
500 cells will not produce the hundredth part of its full decomposing effect. 
The third result is a new negative element, cheaper, more durable, and one 
that may be made to act more powerfully, than the platinised silver used in 
Smee's battery. The fourth result is a new * Means of protecting iron of 
every kind against the action of the weather, and of various corroding 8ub> 
stances, so that iron, thus protected, will answer for roofing, cisterns, baths, 
gutters, window fhtmes, telegraphic wires, for marine and various other 
purposes.* This is the title of the invention aa set forth in the applicatioa 
for letters patent** 

L'EooLB DZB BiAUx Arts nr Paeis.— The Ecole des Beaux Arts is the 
great public school of France, corresponding to the English Royal Academy, 
and from a report published in 1845, by Mr. Townsend, we learn that the 
instruction is gratis, admission being obtained by competitions In tiie months 
of March and September. Here the educational system Is the same, in re- 
ference to elementary studies, as that in the schools of the private professors, 
the most eminent of whom, indeed, also occupy chairs in this institution, 
and are paid by the government. The general tendency of the arrange- 
ment is to promote a spirit of emulation and consequent industry, among the 
eleves — this being, in hci, the distinguishing feature in the training of 
youth throughout the French metropolis. The competitors for admission 
are generally five hundred, of which number perhaps one hundred succeed- 
The "admitted** are divided into two classes, of odd and even numbers, 
and the studies of these two classes are conducted week by week, alternately 
after the Antique and the Life, in the two great amphitheatres devoted to 
the purpose. The model sits six consecutive days. The proportion of 
sculptors is about twenty in a hundred. The professors attend in rotation, 
from five to seven in the evening. During the studentship there is a monthly 
competition, the decisions bemg given every quarter. One silver and two 
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bronie medak are diatribatad, for etch month, the third cUm medal bdng 
worth no more than seven franca. The merits of the drawings, however, 
being rigidly scanned, much value is attached to success, particularlj as 
the medalists are entitled to a choice of pltcea, and to a prolonged right to 
academic stodj, while the non-medaliata must contend again at the ex- 
piration of six months. In this PaUis des Beaux Arts the very building 
itself inspires a consciousness of the respect willingly accorded to the 
avocation to which it is devoted. On everr side, incorporated with the 
edifice, are mementoes of the past, appealing either to the feeling ai beauty 
or to reverence for the great predecessors in art The chef^d'aiiwre of 
Michael Angelo, in painting and sculpture, re-appear in the ** cbapeL** The 
choicest riches of sculpture, from Greece, to the middle ages, and to the 
present day, are disposed through its superb saloons, and the very doors 
exhibit valuable relics of wood carving, the best representatives of 
*^ ornament'* being eonsta&tly mingled with the specimens of higher 
art Nor are its studento left unnoticed in these testimones to worth. Be- 
tides the chambers, in which their first distinguished productions are dis- 
played, some of their subsequent labors are mingled with the beat in the 
saloons ; and in the amphitheatre devoted to the priae-glving, the fine genius 
of Delaroohe has assembled the artiat chiefs of various epochs to witness, as 
it were, the triumph of the risine youth of France. On enterins the amphi- 
theatre, the semicircular wall, which extends itself in front of toe spectator, 
and toward which ascend the rows of benches for the assembly, is seen ex- 
panding tts painted surftuse to the extent of 80 feet in length and M feet hi 
height. In the picture a simple colonnade appears to run partially round, 
Ibrming, with equal portions oif blue skj on the right and left, the bacicground 
to a lengthened series of mups, the lines of whose composition intertwist 
with consum&ate skill. From the source of light, which is in the cupola 
above, certain gilded lines of construction pass down to unite themselves 
with those that form the framework of the picture, thus affording, in con- 
junction with the skill of the artist, a delusive effect which the peculiarity of 
the subject renders meritorious and charming. The result intended by the 
painter is immediately produced; the august presence into which he haa 
been ushered at once focces itself on the consciousness of the spectator, 
who reatgns himself to the influence of a faney attended with so much 
eratifioation. The '* Hemicycle " is a proud addition for Delaroohe to a 
host of works which have been stamped with public applause through- 
out Europe; it is an admirable 'tribute to the fame of those great artists 
with whose renown future ages will cordially associate his own. It is 
•aid he received the order of the Minister of the Interior to paint the 
work, to consist of twenty-four figures, for which he was to receive the sum 
of three thousand pounds. He supplied a sketch in conformity with ^is 
agreement ; it was approved of, and it was arranged that he should furnish 
the picture in a year. Subsequently, he so completelv altered, or rather 
enlarged, his plan, that he introduced into the work not fewer than 76 figures, 
and in executing it he occupied not less than three years. Offered by tho 

government a lM>ge pecuniary present on the completion of the "Hemicycle" 
e waived it for himself, on condition that it should be offered to increase the 
•seellence of the engraving, which is just published under sanction of 
goveroment 

Bamuuii.— In the AppoitloDraHit to theOoimty of Perth published In the JotarmU 
tot last month, for Mma read Mlice» 

NEW MAP OF CANADA. 

THE EDUOATIONAL DEPARTMEKT having recently prepared a new 
and accurate Map of Bbitish America, according to the latest Par- 
liamentary divisions and corrections, the following copies have been ordered 
for the Schools in the Counties referred to : — 

York, Ontario and Peel 850 eapim. 

Middlesex (reported by the Oounty Clerk as purchased) 200 *' 
Prince Edward 6b " 

The else of the Maps is 8 feet by 3 feet 6 inches. Price 6s. 'I^ per single 
copy, or 68. for any quantity over fifty copies. It is also the intention of 
the Department to have this corrected Map of British America published in 
the National Series and In Johnston's Series, and of the same dimensions, 
in the course of the autumn. The price, siae, and style, will be the same 
m are now the maps of either series. Parties are caudoned against pur^ 
eAiasing any copies of the new Map of Canada recently published hi New 
York, except those issued by this department, as an inferior and incor- 
red edition is in cirouhition, and for sale by agents, 

MAP80F CANADA,GL0BE8| 4^ APPARATUS. 

FOB SALS at the Depoaitory in connection with the Education Office, 
Toronto:— 

Maps — OanvaSf SoUerM and Varnished. £ a. d. 

1. Bonchette*s Map of BriUsh North America with latest 
Oounty divisions, sUtistlcs, &c 7 ft. 6 In., by 4 ft 8 in ... . 2 10 

2* A new Map of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Sco- 
tia, with latest County divisions, coloured 8 ft by 2 ft. 6 
In. 6 7i 

8. Outline Map of British America, with names of Counties, 

2 ft. 4 in„by 1 ft. 10 in 6 

4. Smithes Map of Upper Canada, with names of Counties, 
Cities, Towns, Yillages, Ac., (engraved on copper,) 2 ft 
by 1 ft. 6. hi 8 



PELTON^ PHYSICAL, OUTLINE MAPS, as follows:— 

1. Political and Physical Map of Western Hemisphere. ..7 feet by 7 fett 

2. Political and Physical Map of Eastern HemispJiere . . .7 fbet by 7 fo«t. 
8. Map of the United States, British Provhices, Mexico^ Central Ameriei, 

and the West India Islands. 7 feet by 7 feet 

4. Map of Europe 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 

6. Map of Europe ...fifeetby 6 feet 8 inches. 

8. Map of South America and Africa 6 feet by 7 feek 

Price of the series with Key |20. 

These maps in connection with their other general features, present the 
Geological Formation of the World, its Oceanic Currents. Atmospbenc 
Changes, Isothermal Lbes, Vertical Dimensions, Distribution of Ridn, 
Electric, Magnetic, Volcanic, and Atmospheric Phenomena, &e., Ape., hi i 
manner bo timple and beautiful as to be easily taught and comprehended. 
' JoHN8TON*8 Msps bcautlfuly engraved and colored, consistmg of the two 
Hemispheres, Europe, Asia, and Airiea, Ac, lis. 1(H each. 

Chmstliii KirowLKDOs Socurr Maps. Slx e a 15e. eaoh, worid 17a. 6d.) 

Chambibs' series of Maps, Ifts. each, (world 17s. 6d.) 

Naviovai. series of Maps, 16s. each, (world 17s. 6d.) 

Qlohes, 

1. Cornelias 9 Inch Globes, with Stand, eaoh 2 10 

2. Do. 6 do. do. do. do 17 6 

8. HoIbrook*8 6 inch do. do. do 8 S 

4. Copley's 16 inch do., per pair, 10 

6. Franklin, Terrestrial and Oeleatial 10 inchea with walnut 

frame and case jwr jMtr 8 

6. Do. do. do. with bronzed 

ftame and case ptfTjMtr 5 10 

7. Do. do. do. withMahof^ 
ny high frames and case per pair 8 

8. Do. do. ' 6 inobes with bronied fivme 
and case per pair • , 2 

Apparatus and Cabinets for Common Schools, 

1. Holbrookes Box of Philosophical Apparatos, with hnprovements 6 10 

2. Do. do. Geological Specimens, 80 10 

8. Varty^s do. do. 96 (large) 2 18 9 

4. Do. do. do. 144 (amall) 2 18 

6. Do. Cabbe* of Natural Ol^ecta 8 

6. Do. do Showing the Natnral History of the SUkworm. 7 6 

7. Do. do do. do, do Bee 7 6 

8. Do. do do. do. do Wasp... 7 6 

Diagrams and Charts, 

1. Gas Works about 6 ft by 8 ft finely coloured on Canvas 

and Rollers 8 10^ 

2. Glass House about 4 ft. by 8 ft finely eokrarf d on GaavM 

and Boilers o 8 

8. Iron furnace about 1 ft by 8 ft finely coloured, on Oao* 
vas and Rollers o 
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1. Gas Works as above mounted on linen without Bollen. 

2. Glass House do. do. .... 
8. Iron furnace do. do. .... 
4. Chart of Gymnastics showing the position 18 x 80 faiches. 
6. Chart of Physical Geography, strikingly illustrated, — x — 

mounted on Canvas, Boilers and Varnished o 

Six Lesson Sheets and Tablets for Is, Sd. 
The following is an excellent series for mounting on pasteboard, Aa, sod 
hanging up in a school house. Size of each sheet about two feet squsre. 
Price for the entire series in Sheets, Is. 8d., as follows : — 

1. What every ohild ought to be, and what every child ought not to be, 
arranged in alphabetiod order, with Scriptural references. 

2. Plain instructions for children in day schools. 

8. Pbun Rules to be observed hi case of sodden ts, &c 

4. The Ten Commandments, arranged on parallel tablea. 

6. The Lord*B Prayer, In large type. 

6. General Rules to be observed by Children In Common Schools. 

School Apparatus, Globes, Tablet Lessons, Olgeet Lessons, Prints, TThlori. 
eal and Geological Charts, Lesson Sheets, Diagrams of the Steam Sogfaie^ 
Telegraph, Gas Works, GUus Works, Iron Furnace, Chemical Tables, Ae., 
&c.,ln great variety. 



Text-books and Materials fbr Drawhig, Writing, Vocal Moiio, te., m 
detailed in the descriptive Catalogoe— a copy of which will be furnished 
upon application. The fkcUides offered by the Express Companiea m Toroato 
render It an easy matter for persons at a distance to obtain supplies of School 
requisites from the Depositcny. In all cases cash must accompany the 
order sent 

ADVERTISEMENTS mserted in the Journal of JSdueaiion for one half- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in pottage stamps^ or othenriae, 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of SdueaHon, 6s. per annum ; 
back vols, neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. Ail subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment hi advance must hi sU 
cases accompany the order. Smgle numbers, 7id. each. 

1^ All commnnioatJons to be addressed to Mr. J. Giobob Homdo^ 

JBdueaUon OJjUe^Toroede, 
ToBomo: Printed by Lotbll&Gibsob, Oormro/Tonge an4U9liniis8trmU. 
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AN ACT 

TO AMEND THE LAW RELATING TO GRAMMAR 80HOOL8 IN UFPBR 

. CANADA 

lira novoBiA, chavtib im. 

[AutnUd to \ith JwM^ 1858.] 

Preamble. U/ HERE AS it is expedient to make further prorision 
"* ior the better estabHshment and maintenance of 
Grammar Schools in the several Counties and Cities in Upper Canada : 
Be it therefore enacted^by the Queen's Most Excellent M^esty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the LegiRlative Council and of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada, constituted and as- 
sembled by vhrtue of and under the authority of an Act passed in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ana Ireland, 
and intituled, An Aet to reunite •Ma Prowncet of Upper and Lower 
Canada^ and for the Oovemment qf Ca/nadc^, and it is hereby enacted 
Q^ hy the authoritjpof the same, That all moneys arising 

sSSorRBd fr<»^ ***« «^« o' '•a^^s 8ct apart or which may hereafter 
how t6 be eon- be set apart for the encouragement of Grammar 
stituted. Schools in Upper Canada, and which shall not have 

been specially granted to or vested in or fcr the benefit of any parti- 
cular College, Grammar School, or other Seminary or place of Edu- 
cation, or otherwise departed with by the Crown, and all annual 
grants which have been or may hereafter be made by Parliament, or 
which may be or beocme otherwise available from any other sources 
In what ■ecuri- ^ **^' purpose, shall form a fund to be called The 
ti«» it shaU be Upper Canada Qramimwr School Fund, and shall be 
invested. invested in Government or other securities by the di- 

rection of the Oovemor in Council ; and the annual income thereof, 
after the dadotttioQ therefrom of One Hondrtd Pounds yearly for a 
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Senior Grammir School for each Oovnty or Union of Counties in 
Upper Canada, and certain other sums of money otherwise specially 
appropriated by this Act, shall be, with the said sum of One Hundred 
Pounds for each soeh Senior Gramsoar School as aforesaid, annually 
apportioned to the several Counties and Unions of 
Counties in Upper Canada, by the Cnief Superintendent 
of Schools, according to the ratio of population in each 
County and Union of Counties as compared with the 
population of Upper Canada; or if h« shall think it 
expedient in case of a defective census, he shallv with 
the approbation uf the Governor in Council, apportion 
such moneys according to the best evidence which he ean obtain of 
the relative proportions of such population, bavins respect to an 
equitable apportionment thereof according to the said ratio of popu- 
lation : Provided always, that when the Senior g[o?iso: 
County Grammar School of any County or Union of SS^o^iSS 
Counties is situate within the limits of any City, the %SoSh^S!Z 
said sum of One Hundred Pounds a year ahall be paid Citj 
to such School, although the same assy comtinne withhi the liaiils of 
SQchCity. 
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IL And be it enacted. That it inay and shall be lawftd 
for the Municipal Council of each County, City, 
Township, Town or incorporated ViUage fitmi thne to 
time, to levy and collect oy assessment sudi sum or^ 

sums as it shall judge expedient, to purchase the site" 

or sites of; to rent, build, repair, furnish, warm and *pdta>rirap. 
keep in order, a Grammar S<mool House or Grammar P"™"t"" 
School Houses, and its or their appendages, grounds and endosures, 
for procuring apparatus and text-books, foi^ providing the salary of 
the Teacher or Teachers, and all other necessary expenses of sadi 
County Grammar School or Schools ; and all sums so a,.,^ ^ ^. 
collected shall be paid over to the Treasurer of the leetedtowfaiaai 
County Grammar School for wlucfa the said assess- to bepaidovtr. 
ment was made. 

IIL And be it enacted, That the Chief Superinten- ^o^ioe to bi 
de*nt of Schools for Upper Canada shall, on or before ^^^l^^SSf 
the first day of May in each year, notify each County ment afStessM. 
Council, through the Clerk of the Council, of the an- 
nual apportionment of Chrammar School moneys to 
such Countjr, and ehall give notice of the same to the 
Inspector General ; and such moneys shall be payable 
to the Treasurer of each County entitled to receive it, 
one half on or before the first day of July, and the other half on or 
before the thirty-first day of Deoember, in each year, in such manner 
as may be determined by the Governor: Prorided p^^^^ 
always, that the sum or sums raised by local assess- ^"^^^^ 
ment or subscriptions for the support of Grammar Schools shall be 
payable each year on or before the fourteenth day of December. 



^ist 



IV. And be it enacted. That the sum or sums of 
money annually apportioned to each County, as provi- 
ded in the first section of this Act, shall be expended 
in the payment of the sahoiesof Teachers, and for no 
Other porpoee. 
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Certain subjects V. And be it enacted, That in each County Gram- 
to be taught in m^r School provision shall be made for giving instruc- 
gKh^Orammar ^.^^^ ^^ ^ Teacher or Teachers of competent ability 
and good morals, in all the higher branches of a prac- 
tical English and Commercial Education including the Elements of 
Natural Philosophy and Mechanics, and also in the Latin and Greek 
Languages and Mathematics so far as to prepare students for Univer- 
sity College or any College affiliated to the University of Toronto, 
according to a programme of studies and general rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper 
^^ Canada, and approved by the Governor in Council : 

^'^^'^ - Provided always, that no Grammar School shall be 

entitled to receive any part of the Gh^mmar School Fund, which shall 
not be conducted according to such piogramme, rules and regulations. 

Oottnoil ofPub- VL And be it enacted. That the Council of Public 
& iSS?^ks Instruction for Upper Canada, (of which the President 
and prepare a of University College and the President or other Head 
gojJJJ™* o^ of each of the Colleges in Upper Canada affiliated to 
^ the University of Toronto, shall be Members for the 

purposes of this Act,) shall prepare and prescrioe a list of text-books, 
programme of studies, and general rules and regulations for the or- 
ganization and government of the County Grammar Schools, to be 
approved by the Governor in Council. 

VIL And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
the Chief Superintendent of Schools to make annually 
to the Governor on or before the first day of July, a 
report of the actual state of the Grammar Schools in 
Upper Canada, shewing the amount of moneys ex- 
pended in connection with each and from what sources derived, with 
such suggestions for their improvement as he shall deem useful and 
expedient ; — to see that the County Gramnuu" School Pund apportion- 
ed by him, is, in all cases, applied to the purposes hereinbefore pre- 
scribed, and that each Counfy Grammar School is conducted according 
to the rules and regulations provided according to law; and to prepare 
suitable forms, and to give such instructions as he shall judge neces- 
sary and proper for making all reports and conducting all proceedings 
under this Act, and to cause the same with a sufficient number of 
copies of this Act and such general rules and regulations as shall be 
approved of as aforesaid for the better organization and government 
of Grammar Schools, to be printed in a convenient form and trans- 
mitted to the parties required to execute the provisions of this Act 

Present Tnu- VIU. And be it anacted. That the Trustees of the 

S^u^U "^ several Grammar Schools in Upper Canada appointed 
others are ap- before this Act shall come into force, shall continue 
Ii^^«d»ad and be ex officio Trustees of the respective Schools for 
**'*''"^ • which they shall have been appointed, and shall 
continue to discharge their duties as such until the appointment and 
organization of new Boards cf Trustees for their respective Schools as 
herein provided. 

Present BoMrda IX, And be it enacted. That the several Grammar 
SpSSfttSw School Trustees for each County and Union of Coun- 
a^ustees, vha ties in Upper Canada, shall meet together on the first 
with three to be Wednesday in January next after the passing of this 
tSeCounty Act^ and select from amongst tliemselves three Trus- 

Ck>uncil, shall tees, (one of whom shall retire annually from the said 
t^rmthe new g^^^^ ^^ ^^^ thirty-first day of January in each year,; 
Trustees. for each of the Grammar Schools within such County 

or Union of Counties, who, with three other Trustees 
for each such School, to be chosen as hereinafter provided by the 
Municipal Council of the County or Union of Counties, shall compose 

the Board of Trustees (consisting of six members, 
Qf^onmL jij^qq ^f whom shall constitute a quorum) for each 

such Grammar School, and the order in which the persons so selected 
by Uie said Trustees shall retire from the said Board shall be decided 

by lot : And the several County Municipalities in Upper 
^1^;^*** ^ Canada, at their first sittings to be held after the said 

first day of January next, shall select and appoint 
Ap^l'^t"*J* three fit and proper persons, one of whom shall also 
toes bTthe retire annually from the said Board on the thirty-first 

County CoundL day of Januavy in each year, to be Trustees for each 

of the Grammar Schools within their Counties or 
Union of Counties, and shall also decide the order in which the said 
persons so chosen, and all persons to be chosen by them as Trustees, 
shall retire from the said Board : And the vacancy occasioned by the 

retirement of the said two Trustees annually, as also 
toto'fljSd^. *°y occasional vacancy in the said Board, shall 

be ffiled up by such County Municipality, provided 
that the person appointed to fill such occasional vacancy shall hold 
office only for the unexpired part of the term for which the person 
whose place shall have become vacant was appointed to serve, and the 



places of the two persons who shall retire from Office annually, (bat 
may be re-elected) shall be filled up by the County Municipality tt 
its first meeting to be held after the first day of January m each 
year, although the year within which such two Trustees shall retire 
may not then have wholly expired. 

X. And be it enacted, That it may and shall be '^^^?l^ 
lawful for the Municipal Council of each County or pointed foreicb 
Union of Counties hereafter to be formed or set apart Grammar 

in Upper Canada, to appoint not less than six or more ^^rf^*^ 
than eight fit and proper persons (three of whom shall connciiof the 
be a quorum for the transaction of business) as a 5£"^5|f'' 
Board of Trustees for each Grammar School in such J^Jd* 
County or Union of Counties : Provided always, that 
two of the persons thus appointed (to be determined by such Council) 
shall retire from office annually on the thirty-first day of January in 
each year, (but may be re-appointed) and their places, as also any oo> 
casional vacancy, shall be filled up by such Councils: ^^ 
Provided also, that the person appointed to fill such "'"^"*>- 
vacancy shall hold office only for the unexpired part of the term for 
which the person whose place shall have become vacant, was appoint- 
ed to serve: Provided likewise that such Municipal -^^^ 
Councils shall appoint such Trustees at their first or "'*^"**' 
other meeting after the Municipal Elections in each year, althoogh 
the time may not then have expired for the retiring of the twt) Tros- 
tees who are to go out annually, and ail Trustees under this Act shall 
hold their offices until their successors shall be appointed as herein 
provided. 

XI. And be it enacted, That the Board of Trustees jgSf^'. 

of each County Grammar School shall be and is jS2ed!""*^ 
hereby declared to be a Corporation, and to have and 
possess all the powers which are usually enjoyed by Corporations so 
far as the same are necessary for carrying out the purposes of this 
Act ; they shall meet at or near the place where each such School is 
held, on the first Wednesday in February in each and j),,^^ ^ ^^^ 
every year, and it shall be the duty of such Trustees: Boards. 

Mrst. To appoint annually, or oftener, from Appolntimf 
amongst themselves, a Chairman, Secretary and Trea- ^®<*** 
surer, and to fix the times and places of their meetings, the mode of 
calling and conducting such meetings, and of keeping a full and cor- 
rect account of their proceedings. 

Secondly. To take the charge of the County Gram- '^f^^ ^^i^a^s^ 
mar School for which they are appointed Trustees, ^^^i' 
and the buildings and lands appertaining tp it ; to re- %Kshers, te. 
move if they see fit and in case of vacancies to appoint 
the Master or other Teacher or Teachers in such School, to fix their 
salaries and prescribe their duties ; to appoint such other officers or 
servants in such School as they may judge expedient, and fix thdr 
remuneration ; to do whatever may be expedient with 
regard to erecting, repairing, warming, furnishing or 
keeping in order the building or buildings of such 
School and its appendages, lands and epclosures, and 
to apply (if necessaiy) for the requisite sum or suras 
to be raised by Municipal authority for such purpose 
or purposes : Provided always, that no person (except 
a Graduate of some University or University College,) 
shall hereafter be appointed Master of a Grammar 
School unless he shall have previously obtained a Cer- 
tificate of qualification from a Committee of Examiners (one of whom 
shall be the Head Master of the Normal School,) apppointed by the 
Council of Public Instruction. 

Thirdly. To settle the amount to be paid by parents Ousfanc Rale 
and guardians for each pupil attending such School, SJJJd^*** 
and to fix the time or times of payment, and to apply 
the moneys received therefor as they shall judge expedient towards 
making up the salaries of Teacher^ providing the proper apparatua, 
maps, text-books and registers, and for any other necessary expenses 
of such School ; and they shall have authority to sue for and recover 
such amounts, and when collected the same snail be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the said Board of Trustees. 

Fourthly. To employ such means as they may judge TTnitin« Grsm- 
expedient, in concurrence with the Trustees of the SS oSSm 
School Section or the Board of Common School Trus- aSSolh^ 
tees in the Township, Village, Town or City in which 
such Grammar School may be situate, for uniting one or more of the 
Common Schools of such TowTiship, Village, Town or City, or de- 
partments of them, with such Grammar School : Pro- ... 
vided always, that no such union shall take place ^™'***' 
withont ample provision being made for giving instractioii to thapopib 
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in the elementary English branches, by a duly qualified English 
fichoois Teacher or Teachers; And provid^ also, that the 

unii^tobe Schools thus united shall be under the management of 
under manage- the Joint Board of Grammar and Common School 
g«^f Joint Trustees, who shall have the powers of the Trustees of 
both the Common and Grammar Schools, but when 
the Trustees of the Co imon School shall exceed six in number, thtn 
they shall reduce their number to six in the Joint Board. 
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Fifthly. To see that the pupils of such Grammar 
School are supplied with proper text-books ; that pub- 
lic half-yearly examinations of the pupils are held, and due notice 
^▼en of them ; and that such School is conducted in accordance with 
the regulations which shall be proyideJ according to law. 

to?S5iS?S? Sixthly. To give the necessary orders upon the 

tue County County Treasurer for the amount of public money to 

Treasurec which such School is entitled, and upon their own 

Treasurer for any moneys in his hands for the payment 

of the salaries of the officers of such School and of 

BaparfStog any necessary expenses; to prepare and transmit, 

l^^ti^dS^t. ^^^^ *^® fifteenth day of January, to the Chief Su- 

'^ perintendent of Schools, an annual report^ which shall 

contain a full and accurate account of all matters appertaining to 

to such School, in accordance with a form of report which shall be 

provided according to law. 

^SS?Ortm. ^^^' ^^^ ^ ^* enacted. That each County Gram- 

mar Schools ™^ School shall be distinguished by prefixing to the 

vtaaU bedesiff- term " County," the name of the City, Town or Vil- 
«>**«^ lage within the Kmite of which it may be situate ; and 

that the Trustees of all such Grammar Schools shall severally use 
such distinguishing tides as their corporate name. 

S^S Sf" ^ Xm. And be it enacted. That the GrammarSchooi 
SiS™? o^ the County or Union of Counties situate at the 

4kdK)ol of any County Town of eveir County or Union of Counties 
<>>onij. in Upper Canada, shall be the Senior County Gram- 

mar School of such County or Union of CounUes, and if the Courts 
of Assize and Nisi Prius for any of such Counties or Union of Coun- 
ties are usually held in a City, such City for the purposes of this 
ection shall be considered a County Town. 

Cwin^ Munkd- XtV. And be it enacted. That from and after the 
umS iSSfk?" *'™® ^**®^ t^»8 Act shall come into force, the several 
onal Gnuoaaiar County Municipalities shall have power and authority 
SS^'^l^^d *? ^Wish addiUonal Grammar Schools within their 
on oertain oon- limits, and appoint Trustees therefor according to the 
ditions. tenth Section of thiS/ Act, but no new Grammar School 

shall be established until the state of the Grammar 
School Fund shall permit the application of a sum equal at the least to 
Fifty Pounds annually to such new School, after paying to each Se- 
nior County Grammar School the sum of One Hundred Pounds annu- 
ally, and to all other Grammar Schools within such County, an 
amount which on the average would equal at least the annual sum of 
Proviso- afc to ^*^^ Pounds to each of such Schools; Provided 
apportionment Always, that the sum or sums of money apportioned 
ofpublio out of the Grammar School Fund to each County, 

SS^i^ ^^^^ ^ distributed amongst the several Grammar 

flchoola. Schools of such County within the restrictions impos- 

ed by this Act under such rules and regulations as 
may from time to time be made by the Council of Public Instruction 
for Upper Canada and approved by the Governor in Council. 

^^hweG^w^ XV. And be it enacted, That the Grammar Schools at 
JSJ^J^SmU present established, or which may be established at 
be kept. the time this Act comes into force, shall be continued 

at the places where thev are respectively held ; but 
the Board of Trustees of each of the said Schools may 
change the place of holding such School by a resolution to be passed 
for that purpose and approved by the Governor in 
sI^bMtab. ^^^cil : But the place of holdmg any Grammar 
liahed after this School to be established after this act comes into force, 
Act ia in force- may be changed by the County Council of the County 
** within which it is established. 

BwAtaL XVL And whereas it is desirable at Seminaries and 

places of Education to direct attention to natural phenomena, and to 
encourage habits of observation ; And whereas a better knowledee of 
^e climate and meteorology of Canada will be serviceable to agncul- 
ifasters of Be. ^^^^ *°** ^^^^^ pursuits, and be of value to scientific 
nSor Grammar enquirers: Be it therefore enacted. That it shall be 
Schools }o keep part of the duty of the Master of every Senior County 
Me^jtogical Grammar School, to make the requisite observations 
for keeping and to keep a Meteorological Journal, em- 
bnwiBg fooh obiervitiona and kept aooording to such form as shall 
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from time to time be directed by the Councq of Public instrucuon; 
and aU such Journals or Abstracts of them shall be presented annu- 
ally by the Chief Superintendent of Schools to the GoTemor with nil 
Annual Report: 

Every Senior County Grammar School shall, on or ^^^^ 
before the kst day of November, one thousand eight gjn inrtm- 
hundred and fifty-four, be provided, at the expense of ment^ 
the County Municipali^, with the foUowing Instni- 
ments. 

One Barometer. Sif"^' 

One Thermometer for the temperature of the air : 

One Daniel's Hygrometer, or other Instrument for showing the 
Dew-Point : 

One rain-guage and measure : 

One wind-vane : 

And it shall be the duty of the Chief Superinten- ^J^J^ 
dent of Schools to procure these Instruments at the Tidelnitm- 
request and expense of the Municipal Council of any 22iif*J*» 
County, and to furnish the Master of the Senior S^j^jST 
County Grammar School with a Book for registering pauty. 
observations, and with forms for abstracts thereof, to 
be transmitted to the Chief Superintendent by such Master, who shall 
certify that the observations required have been made with due care 
and regularity. 

XVTL And be it enacted. That the Act of the Pariki- ^^^j^' ^' ^ 
ment of Upper Canada, passed in the forty seventh ^ 
year of the Beign of King George the Third, and tntiUiled, An Act to 
ettdblish Public SchooUtn eachand eeery Dittri^ ofthuFnndnee, 
and the Act of the said Parliament, passed in the forty-eighth year of 
, thefcame Rdgn, and intituled, An Act to amond an « a.« 

^ Act pamd in tho forty-ioocnth year of HU Maictty'B ^^ '••';'• 
Boign, intituled, 'An Act to ettdblith Public SchooU tn each and 
every DiePrict ^ thi$ Protinee,' and the Act of the said Pftriiament, 
passed in the second Session held in the fifty-ninth year of the same 
Reign, and intituled. An Act to repeal part t^and to 
amend the Lowe now in force for establiBhingi Public 
SchooU in the eeveral DietricU qf thie Pretnnce, and to extend the 
proviiione of the same, and the Act of the said Parliament, passed in 
the seventh year of the Reign V King William the *«. . ^ ,^ - 
Fourth, and intituled. An Act to repeal part qfan ^^'%^^^^ 
Act pasted in the n/ty-ninth year <if ike Beign qfJBulate Majeety 
King George the Third, intituled, 'An Act to repeal part of and to 
amend the Lowe now in force for eetdblishing Public SchooU in the 
eeveral DutHcteqf the Province^ and to eetablUh the Public School 
Jor the London DUtriet, in the Town qf London, and the Act of the 
Parliament of this Province, passed in^ the Session held in the fourth 
and fifth years of Her Majesty^s Reign, and intituled. And of Oinada. 
An Act to make temporary protition for the appro- ♦* 6 V. o* i». 
priation of the Funde derived from the Sale qf School Lande in that 
part of the Provinceformerly Upper Canada, and for other purpoeee^ 
and the Act of the Parliament of this Province, passed in the ninth 
year of Her Miyesty's Reign, and intituled. An Act to 
amehd the Act therein mentioned, relating to the ap- ' "^ *•• 
propriation of moneys derived from the SaU qf School Lande in 
Upper Canada, and the Act of the Parliament of this Province, passed 
in the Session held in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of Her 
Majesty's Reign and intituled. An Act to provide for « ^ . . ^ ^ „ 
the payment of a mm qf money therein mentioned, »• *• t-cw. 
for the uee and support of three additional Grammar SchooU in the 
County <(f York, for the year one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine, and the Act of the Parliament of this Province, Mssed in the 
S^ion held in the fourteenth and fifteenth years of Her Majesty's 
Reign, and intituled; An AcP to repeal the provision ^^,- ^ «.iaa 
limiting the distance between the County Town and ^d otbeV lain 
any additional Orammar School in the eame County^ iaooDaiiifeent 
in Uppm Canada, and all other Uws and sUtutea ^^iJ^S" ^^ 
relating to the Grammar Schools or Grammar School a""^*^ 
moneys in Upper Canada, so iSur as they are contrary to the provi- 
sions of this Act, shall be and the same are hereby repealed from and 
after the day this Act shall come into force ; Provided p^^^ 
always, that all appointments of Trustees, Masters or "^^'"^ 
Teachers of Grammar Schools shall continue in force, as if made under 
the authority of this Act, until revoked or changed aooordiug to the 
provisions of the same. 

XVIII. And be it enacted, That this Act shaU have Oonmmenje- 
force and effect upon, from and after the first day of "^* " ^^ 
January, one thoiuand eight hundred and fifty-four, and not before^ 
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THE BENEFIT. OF EDUCXTTON DKPi'.NDEXT UPON GOnD 
EDUCATION. 

The grand oliject of Iho menial improyement of the industrious 
classes is, as we observefi in a recent Number, to unfold ihe higher fac- 
ulties of reason and imagination which those classes possess in common 
with the high bom and the best educated, in order to raise them above 
low tastes and mere animal indulgences, and thereby to elevate their 
character rather than their station. But it may be added, that in 
pointing out elevation of character rather than of sUtionas that which 
should be the main object of mental improvement, we are also poin- 
ting out the only sure mode of attaining to such elevation in station 
ajB will will prove at once creditable and lasUng. For there can be 
little credit or security, and still less happiness, in any change of 
itatioB, when the person raised does not possess proper self-control, or 
when his tastes and habits are unsuited to the change. And such will 
for the most part, be the case of those, if successful who aim only at 
elevation of station instead of the proper qualifications for it Where- 
as, if elevation of character be sought by cultivation of the higher 
Acuities, and by the acquisition of self-control, a person will thereby 
become not only fitted for a higher station, but also furnished with 
the best means of attaining it In a country like our own, where 
examples of men in the humblest statioii raismg themselves to afllu- 
ence and distinction are so common, instances of the truth of the 
truth of the above observations need hardly be adduced There are 
however, not unfrequently so many apparently accidental circumstan- 
ces connected with success, that it is often diflacult to decide in any 
particular case whether success is mainly to be attributed to good 
fortune, or to education and good conduct Of itself, indeed, mere 
good fortune can do but little, as has been so well expressed in the 
following lines, which form the motto of a chapter in the "Fortunes 
of Nigel;" 

"Chance will not do the work— C^anee sends the bieese: 
But if the pilot slomber at the hehn, 
The verj wind that wafts us toward the port, 
May dash ns on the ahelvefc— The steersman's part is vf ffOanee. 
Blow it or roogh or smooth.*' 

BiitBtin the question arises, whether the chance, or, in other words, 
tte fcvourable opportunity, be for the most part indispensable, or whe- 
ther education can ever be regarded as the main cause ol success. 

In perusing a recent publication, by the Rev. Erskine Neale,* it 
has occurred to us that perhaps no course of life affords a better 
opportunity of tracing the benefits of education, joined with good 
conduct, in causing elevation of sUtion, than the militaiy profession, 
as lUustrated in the case of those who have risen irom the ranks to 
offices of trust and posts of honour. Of those who enter the army 
as privates, all start upon the same footing, and, as far as entering the 
profession is concerned, are under similar circumstances. But no 
•ooner have they gone through the first part of their training fif not 
while passing through it) than their relative position is reeuUted br 
theur conduct d / 

The man who by regularity and obedience shows that he is possess- 
ed 01 self-control and worthy of trust, is soon fixed upon to be placed 
above his comrades But then comes almost immedUtely the question 
whether his previous educaUon has been sufficient to render him ca- 
pable of filhng the post for which he appears to be morally fitted. 
And unless he has acquired, or can acquire, some knowledge in 
reading writing, and accounts, his promotion cannot go on. The 
want of such knowledge is often a bar to the advancement ol the well 
conducted pnvate, but one which the regimental schools are now happi- 
ly tendmg to remove. There is, however, stUl too much cause for 
lamenting the truth of a remark of the late Lord Hill, quoted by Mr. 
Neale, * that the soldier has much to combat in the way of constant 
temptation, aud more m the want of early educaUon; and that his 
deficiencies in this latter req)ect are deplonibly and avowedly great*' 

The evils arising from the want of education is perhaps best shown 
by the benefits which have been derived from it by those who have 
been possessed of a certain amount of il before they entered the ranks. 
Of this there are several striking insUnces m the work before u& 

The first is that of the late Brigadier-General Cureton. He was o^ 
an old Jarnfly, long possessed of an hereditary estate in Shropshire, 
which his mother was obliged to obtein authority to sell after his fa- 
ther's death. At an early age he entered the militia of his native 
country as an ensign, and shortiy alter became a lieutenant But he 
was speedily obhged, by pecuniary difficulUes, to leave both this and 
toother regiment of militia, when he enlisted, under 'the name of 
"Taylor, 'as a pnvate in the 14th Light Dragoons. The officer of his 
troop, finding him a superior and educated young man, and steady 
appointed him a " lance corporal," from which he gradually rose. lie 
quitted England for the Peninsula in 1810 , and in 181^, while holding 
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the rank ol Serjeant was recognised by one of Lord Wellington's staff, 
who had been his brother officer in the Shropshire militia. His con- 
duct was so nientorious that, .when a steady non-commissioned officer 
was required to mannge the post-cffice arrangements, he was recom- 
mended by the colonel of his regiment, and at once appointed seijeant 
of the post to the head-quarters of the army. In 1814 he took his 
leave of the ranks, and of the name which he had assumed, and was 
gazetted to an enagncy in the 4th foot 

When he had suddenly disappeared from the militia, it was believed 
that he had been drowned while bathing, from the circumstances of his 
regimentals having been left on the beach ; and the first intimation 
that his mother had of his being still alive was the Gazette recording 
his commission. Although he had received many severe wounds in 
the Peninsula he followed up his profession, and exchanged first into the 
20th Light Dragoons, and then into thel6th Lancers, which he aocom- 

Sinied to India in 1822. He was present at the siege and capture of 
hurtpore, in 1825-26 ; and in the campaign of Afghanistan in 1839- 
40. he served as Assistant- Adjutant General, and was present at the 
capture of Ghuznee. In 1845 he was in command of the cavalry corps 
at Aliwal and Sobraon. 

In Sir Harry Smith's despateh of the battle of Aliwal it is stated, 
that Brigadier Cureton's knowledge of the outpost duty, and the able 
manner in which he handles his cavalry under the heaviest fire, rank 
him among the first cavalry officers of the age. At the battle of So- 
braon simUar praise was bestowed by the commander-in chief. When 
he fell at Ramnuggur, in 1848, every honor was rendered to his me- 
mory. Although a strict disciplinarian, he is spoken of as one ol the 
kindest and most thoughtful of commanding officers, and singulariy 
considerate, in all points, of those under his command. 

It is particularly mentioned, that, rapid as was his rise, no accusa- 
tion was ever breathed of his indulging in unjust censure, or display- 
ing overbearing demeanour. He fell in the presence of the same regi- 
ment, the 14th Light Dragoons, in which, thirty-eight years before, 
he had commenced his military career as a private. The interesting 
account in the volume before us, proves still more cleariy than the 
foregoing imperfect sketoh, that this distinguished officer owed lus 
signal success in his profession, not to chance, but to education and 
uniform good conduct 

Another example of a similar nature is to be found in onr anthor^s 
account of Sir John EUey. He was the son of a paper-manu&cturer, 
and was early articled to i^ solicitor in London ; but, disliking the law, 
he enlisted as a private in the Blues, in 1789. His steadiness, quick- 
ness, devotion to his duties, and general merits as a soldier, soon at- 
tracted attention. In 17 he was gazetted quarter-master, thus be- 
coming a commissioned officer, and in the following year obtained a 
oometcy. He rose reguliriy through the different grades, until, in 
1818, he became full colonel in the army. 

During the long and arduous struggle in the Peninsula, his judge- 
ment, tact, prompt decision, and dashing bravery, were conspicuous. 
For the particulars of his gallant career, especially at Salamanca and 
Waterloo, as also for the history of his favourite charger, we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Neale's pages. He became a major-general 
in 1819, and lieutenant general in 1887. In 1885 he was returned as 
one of the members of Parliament for Windsor, and he died in the 
beginning of 1889. Shortly before his death he justly observed, that 
*' rash and hasty words are one of the soldier's besetting sins ; and 
jetj considering that in war-time he is one moment all * life and dar- 
ing,' the next, * laid low,' blasphemy in his case seems flat rebellion 
against Heaven. These points,*' he added, ** appear in their true 
colours when life begins to wane.*' 

In compliance with a n^quest strongly expressed in his will, he was 
interred in St George's Chapel at Windsor. Soon after the accession 
of William IV., at the great camp dinner at Windsor Castle, one of 
the earliest toasts proposed by the king was " The Army and John 
Elley." In responding to it. Sir John referred to his early life, and to 
his having risen from the ranks, and alluded modestly to the obligar 
tion he was under to the army for the position he held, and for Sxe 
circumstences in which he thin found himsel£ 

Here we have an instance of one who enlisted as a private in a 
celebrated regiment, raising himself, by the aid of a moderate educa- 
tion, and by sheer dint of merit, to the command of the same corfMB ; 
becoming afterwards, a representative of a royal borouffh iiu Parlia- 
ment, and a guest at the teble of royalty, where his health was pro- 
posed by his sovereign as a chief in whose person the British army 
was worthily represented ; and, finally, obtaining a last resting-place 
where so many of the royal and the noble are interred. 

In time of war it was not uncommon for men well brought up (of 
whom some had previously served as officers in the militia,} to enter 
the regular army as volunteers, in the hope of being enabled by their 
education and good conduct to obtain commisaons. Sir Hudson Lowe 
is related by our author to have thus commenced his miKtery career. 
After having been previously an ensign in the East Devon militia, he 
lerved io tb« ranks for neiny tbraa jmn aa a ^onteir, \>9$9n lie 
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obtained an enaigncy. He attained to the rank of mijor-general in 
1814, havinj^ risen in the army while serving chiefly in the Mediterra- 
nean, in a foreign corps in the pay of England. In this situation he 
became master of the French and Italian languages, and in 1^14 he 
was attached to the army of the Allies, and received from several of 
the allied soyereigns and generals most honourable testimonies of bis 
aanrices. It was owing to these circamstances that he was considered 
well qualified to be intrusted with the safe custody of Bonaparte at 
St Helena. His instructions from the British Government were, '* to 
allow every indul^nce to General Bonaparte, which may be compa- 
tible with the entire security of his person ; that he should not by any 
means escape, or hold communication with any person whatsoever, ex- 
cepting through your agency, must be your unremitted core ; and 
those points being made sure, every resource and amusement which 
may serve to reconcile Bonaparte to his confinement may be permit- 
ted." To obey these orders in such a manner as to do his duty to his 
eountiy, and at the same time reooncUe the caged lion to his captivity, 
was obviously next to an impossibility. Our author mentions several 
instanoea oi Uie extreme difficulty of Sir H. Lowe*s position, and of 
the trials of self-control to which he was constantly exposed. The 
Ibllowing anecdote is as good a proof as could be adduced of tl|e kind- 
ness which he permitted to be shewn towards his charge bv/tbose in 
whom he had perfect confidence ; and it is also a valuable ulustration 
of the sel^protecting power of innocence. It appears that at one 
time the Longwood party, despairing of all success with Sir Hudson, 
had a scheme for bribing Lady Lowe, who had been heard to make 
some kind and commiserating remarks about Napoleon. A lady, to 
whom Lady Lowe had shown great kindness, was employed to see 
whether any &vourable impression could be made, and earte hlanehe 
was given as to money. The lady undertook her mission, and had a 
long interview with lady Lowe alone, who, surorised at the length of 
the visit, once and again let the conversation drop. At last she rose, 
in atter desperation, and took her leave. On her return to the con- 
8|Mratora at Longwood, she said, *' I could not find words to ask Lady 
Lowe to betray her husband. So kind, and frank, and truthfhl as she 
looked, I dared not appioach her with such a proposal No! No 1 I 
had miscalcolated my own powers, and misunderstood her character. 
ForglTe me !** It is the testimony of an eye-witness, that Sir H. 
Lowe's talent in unravelling the intricate plotting constantly going on 
as Longwood, and his vigilance in discharging bis arduous and invi- 
dious duties, made him more enemies than any hastiness of temper, 
QDOourteoasness of demeanour, or severity in his measures, of which 
the worid was taught to believe him guilty. His destiny seems a hard 
one, if^ after having firmly carried out what he had reluctantly under- 
taken, — Uie safe custody of a baffled tyrant, — and obeyed instructions, 
he was then, as our author asserts, rewarded by coolness and neglect, 
where he had a right to calculate on cordiality and praise. He was 
thus treated, and died poor, although he had been charged with an 
amount of responsibility from which most men would have shrunk, 
and had performed a painful duty, with sleepless vigilance, and had 
been exposed, from circumstances not of bis own seeking, to an 
amoont of o'bloquy almost without parallel in the annals of party. But 
such treatment, though he felt it, was borne patiently ; he was once 
or twice heard to say: — '* Were the past to be acted over again, I 
shoold make no change in mr conduct I received fh>m my govern* 
ment certain instructions, and was charged rigidly to abide by them. 
i did so. Can a soldier obey orders too minutely ?*' Perhaps his 
case illustrates as forcibly as can be desired the benefits of education 
combined with good conduct. Thereby one, raised from the ranks, 
became such as to be considered fit to be intrusted with a charge of 
the greatest responsibility, and was enabled, after having f&ithfully 
discharged his trust, to submit patiently to unjust neglect and even 
obloquy by a consciousness of having performed his duty. 

In conclusion, we will only repeat, that these illustrations have been 
taken horn the military profession, because it seems more easy in it 
than in any other calling to distinguish and trace the causes of eleva- 
tion of station, and not because we suppose that such elevation is really 
in any degree less dependent in other pursuits than in it upon educa- 
tion combined with f^ood conduct, or, in other words, upon elevation 
of character. — Ungluh Journal qf £!dueation. 



THE L4TE DR. ARNOLD, HEAD MASTER OP RUGBY SCHOOL. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, stands by comnM>n consent, at the 
head of the list of eminent instructors of the present century. His 
world-wide reputation, as a teacher, is, however, chiefly posthumous. 
He died at the age of forty-seven years, on the morning of the 12th of 
June, 18^ ; ana so suddenly did the messenger of death come, that 
his departure was announced to some of the members of his own 
household before they knew that he was ill. 

Previous to his death, the reputation and influence of Dr. Arnold 
were limited to the scholars and statesmen of his native land. He was 
known in th« Univsrsitie8» as one of the first scholars of his time, as 



an advocate of reform in opening the doors of Oxford and Cambridge 
to the admission of Dissenters, and as a powerful Anti-Tractarian 
champion, in the bitter controversy between Dr. Hampden and the 
leading theological professors of his own University of Oxford. 

But though powerful in the highest seats of learning, by the influence 
of his pen, and by the presence of his pupils in great numbers, who 
were for the most part his devoted friends and strenuous advocates of 
his opinions ; and though as a political writer, he became deeply in- 
volved in those questions of Church and State policy, which so greatly' 
agitated the public mind of England during the ten years preceding 
his death j still his reputation could hardly be called national, till he 
had won, m spite of the most vigorous opposition, his Professorship of 
History at Oxford. This great triumph was due to his transcendent 
merit as a teacher, and gave the fairest opportunity he could have 
hoped for, to establish a high reputaUon in the renowned University, 
whose best interests were always dear to his heart 

But his subsequent career was short. He was permitted only to 
give his Introductory course of Lectures on Modem History, before 
he was summoned away forever. These lectures were received with 
universal favor, and have become a standard work on both sides of the 
Atlantic, than which there is no better guide for the young student in . 
laying out a plan of historic reading, and in suggesting the objects 
and benefits of this most important of all University studies. 

Dr. Arnold lived long enough to give assurance that his subsequent 
career, would, if he had been spared, as a professor and writer of 
History, have been one of unsurpassed brilliancv, at least since the 
days of Gibbon. As a defender of sound learning applied to the' 
noblest ends, as a champion of human liberty, in church and state, as 
an advocate for the rights of conscience, he had shown himself able to 
do what no man living could do better than he. As a controversialist, 
he had shown himself eoual to any intellectual warfare that could be 
arrayed against him, and for that reason he was an object of pride to 
hisniends. He was also a generous combatant, as magnanimous 
towards his opponents as he was earnest in defending his own yiews 
of truth, and for that reason, he had no personal enemies. 

When the respect of men of all parties and names had been secured, 
when that time of life had come in which the ripest fVuits of scholar- 
ship are gathered, when all the powers of a great mind were most 
vigorous for noble action, when a quick fancy and impulsive imagina- 
tion had been chastened by time, not so as to lose their charms, but 
only so as to become the willing servitors of the clearest reason and 
the soberest judgment, just then the bright orb in mid-heaven, to 
which all eyes had been turned, suddenly vanished in thick darkness 
from the gaze of men. There was no consolation lefl, in the general 
grit f for so great a loss, but to gather around the toiub of Arnold, and 
there they who had loved him, and they who had opposed him, 
lamented together the untimely fall of one than whom, among the 
great and good then living,/England had no more noble son. 

Contrary to the expectiiion of his friends, the death of Arnold 
happened fortunately for his fiime. His career seemed prematurely' 
closed, since his greatest purposes were broken ofi*, his most important 
works being only projected or left incomplete. But his character was 
already mature. Oyer that death had no power. That still lives and 
speaks, and as a means of good to mankind, has proved a blessing to 
multitudes, who while he lived never heard his name or that of the 
Rugby School 

As the character of Arnold lives to bless the world by his undying 
example, so does his method as a teacher of History and as a teacher 
of Christian morals. His Roman History is indeed incomplete, being 
a small part of that great work, which he designed to carry down <o 
the period of the Decline and Fall of the Empire, in order tiiat he 
might furnish an antidote to the Christian student against the tenden- 
cies of the fascinating but delusive and dangerous work of Gibb<m. 
But if it be only a fragment, it is yet in itself the best Ancient History 
which has been written in the English tongue ; while it has made the 
method of Arnold immortal He was the first to apply Niebuhr*s 
principles of historical research to a work in our language, but the 
example will be imitated in all valuable history that shall hereafter 
be written. Amold*8 method awakes from the grave of centuries the 
buried nations of antiquity. The records of hardly legible inscriptiona, 
the voioes of dim and gray tradition, the dark allusions of old poets 
and annalists are made to reveal clearly the private and public life of 
powerful states, now no longer existing, and to impart to their story 
the vitality of modem times and all the interest of passing events. 

That same gift of insight, also, whereby from the merest hints he 
could unravel the maaes of ancient story, and by the aid of that 
imagination which the historian sometimes needs to arrive at actual 
reality, not less than the poet to form that which is consistent with 
reality, was often employed by him in casting the horoscope of future 
eventa He had in the highest measure those two qualities of a seer, 
as defined by Coleridge, a '^kkowledgb of history and thd HuxjLir 
MIND," and therefore he could discern the signs of the times and thoi. 
future policy df nations, as with the vision of prophecy. Hence it 
waS| that his pupils were in the habit of saying that \xe hi^ talent 
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enough and tftftteemanship miough to be Prime Minister of England. 
So long ago as 1840, whHe Loiiia PhiUippe was in the height of hia 
povrel', and the cauaea of those dreadful agitations, which convnised 
all the Western nations of Europe in 1848. hardly seemed to hare 
been noticed by any other mind, Dr. Arnold distinctly foresaw the 
ooming conflict of the Western powers with Russia, and pointed out 
the actual poli^ of the war, which is now waged by the allied nations 
on the shores of the Euzine. 

Within the last six months, the Mowing passage, written in 1840, 
by the Head Master of Rugby School, has been printed in the leading 
political journals of Great Sntain, and in seTeral*^ this country, and 
commented upon as an instance of remarkable forecast 

^ What surer way of keeping the Russians from Constantinople, 
{ban to bind our alliance with France triply &st, thus keeping forever 
before the eyes of Russia a control which she dare not disregard ? 
What Russian soldier would erer set foot across the Balkan, if England 
and ITrance, uidissolubly joined together as the protectors of the old 
drilixation of Europe, were ready at an instant to pour their fleets into 
the Black sea, and without repeating the folly of the march to Moscow, 
to strike at the fife of Russia through her vulnerable heel; to drive 
her back behind the Pruth, to thrust her away from the shores of the 
Eujdne, and by occupying the Crimea as an impregnable fortress, to 
seal up the only outlet by which the evil spirit of Russian ambition 
can issue forth to trouble the world ?*' 

Dr. Arnold had a high reputation as the author of works of 
enduring value. His temptations were very ereat to devote himself to 
strict literary pursuits. But while he lived he never allowed any 
enterprise, however important, to interfere with his duties as a 
teacher. Indeed it is very easy to see that all his labors as an author 
were made subsidiary to his great work of instruction. If he had 
lived longer, and devoted himself to that work which he regarded as 
the great literary labor of his life — to write a book on the mutual 
relations of the Church and State as they are blended in the British 
Constitution— he might have been drawn from his pursuits as a 
practical teacher, and the influence of his great example, as we now 
have it, might have been eclipsed by his renown as an author, and his 
dune been confined chiefly to men of letters. 

Prompted by the general grief for his loss, all the leading Reviews 
of Great Britun immediately after his death, and almost simultaneously, 
united in a tribute of respect to his memory, and a notice of his char- 
acter as a teacher and as a man. The highest praise was awarded to 
his moral honesty, lus personal virtues, to his beautiful Christian life, 
to his earnest kbors as a teacher at Rugby, and his splendid ouaHfica- 
tions as a Professor at Ozf(»xl. Of these tributes, some of the most 
beautiful and touching were found in those journals whose views on 
subjects of the highest moment he had opposed with all the energies 
of his most earnest nature. 

The worid had not expected to hear of such a character m the 
person and calling of a schoolmaster. It was a rare, if not a new 
thing, that a scholar of the highest clerical standing and ability, and 
equally competent to shine in ue Senate or in the Cabinet, should be 
found devoting the best energies of his best days to the drudgery of 
flchool instruction. And it was especially marvellous that this peda- 
gogue should be able, or dare to make so much noise in the world, 
outside of Us school-room, without even asking liberty of the Trustees. 
Men wished to be better acquainted with a character, which, like 
that of Socrates, was distinguished for a passionate love of truth and 
justice, for tireless imdustry, for the rarest attainments and the pro- 
ibandest humility, for the most scrupulous piety to God, and the 
ten derest sympathy for mankind, especially for those who were suffer- 
ing by reason of poverty, ignorance and self-delusion, and finally for 
his consummate courage in the defence of principle, anil his recklesa- 
neiis of any evU consequences to himself in any controversy where 
truth and duty were at stake. 

The Biography of Dr. Arnold was prepared by Rev. A, K Stanley, 
a worthy disciple of his illustrious subject and teacher, and himself a 
Fellow at Oxford, and a tutor and preacher of high repute. This work 
is all that the devoted friends of Arnold could desire, so far as it 
unfolds his life as an author or man of letters, and his interior Hie as a 
man of feeling. It is largely made up, as it ought to be, of his own 
letters to his friends and pupils on every kind of topic, but every one 
of them valuable and bearing the impress of that strong individuality 
on the printe'1 page with hardlv less vividness than that which beams 
Aom the striking portrait which embellishes the English edition of 
Stanley's biography, and which was always found at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the room of every man who had ever been a pupU of 
(Arnold. 

It fiiDa not to the lot of any teacher to educate all the geniuses of 
bis time. Few comparatively of Arnold's pupils have or will become 
fiimous. It was his glory, as it is of all good educators, not so much 
'because he helped a few to become famous, as that he prevented a 
Areat many from becoming infamous ; and especially because he was 
^^ jt9f9«ntia] in making nearly all his scholars uaefiil and respectable. 



The preventive processes which form so large a part of all moral 
training of the right kind, do not admit of much display, nor bring a 
great reward of public favor; still this great service must be perfo'med 
by the teacher, however thankless the task may be, or society itself 
must perish, in spite of all th^it the best talents rightly trained can do 
to save it. 

No man has lived in our times in whom the truly Christian ideal of 
self-sacrifice for others' good, was a principle so intensely active ; and 
his chief glory as a teacher was that he had most vivid views of what 
an educated mind controlled by Christian principle is worth, as a min- 
ister of good to the poor and ignorant and sinful, as a blessing to the 
state in which are embodied the common and undying life and charac- 
ter of a people, and especially as connected with the Christian common- 
wealth, or the immortal kingdom of God on earth, into which every 
Christian scholar should be incorporated. His intense benevolence 
manifesting itself in his love for friends, for his countrr, and for the 
glory of God, was the secret of all his power, not only as a preacher, 
but in an equal degree in his instructions of the ** sixth form.'* It was 
this high moral quality on which Dr. Hawkins rested his prophecy, 
that if Arnold was elected to the head mastership of Rugby, ^* he would 
change the face of education all through the public schools of England.** 

We have no doubt of his ability as a teacher in the classics, and es- 
pecially in the department of ancient history. We doubt whether there 
was any school-room in England, even any of the University lecture' 
rooms, that was the scene of greater intellectual ardor than that of Pr. 
Arnold's ** sixth form " recitation-room. But the secret of thatinterest 
was not his abilitv to impart knowledge, so much as to show its uses^ 
to provoke thought, and to inspire sentiments and motives which could 
not fiiil to produce the greatest intellectual activity and the happiest 
moral resulta The common intellectual stimulants, such as that of 
personal competition, were superseded by the higher inducements, in 
the full appreciation, of the ends and uses of all mental culture, the 
making the most of life for the noblest purpose& Nor was the relation 
of cause and effect in this instance an intangible or remote one. The 
fruits of Amold*s labors as a teacher, were not only abundant, but soon 
visible and appreciated. When he began his career, not only the ui- 
cient Public Schools, but the Universities of England, were in a moral 
condition that was truly deplorable* They were the seats of profligate 
dissipation, and almost entirely destitute of young men of high, moral 
and religious character. It was soon noticed that Amold^s pupils 
went through the fiery ordeal of temptation unhurt, that they main- 
tained a good standing as scholars, and were high-minded, upright, 
thoughtful and earnest men. The little leaven became contagioH& 
The noble example of Rugby was imitated, and moral and religious 
men were no longer objects of ridicule as formerly at the Universities. 
It should not be forgotten that Dr. Arnold aimed to do what he did, 
chiefly by the instrumentality of teaching. In the pulpit he was still 
the teacher. What he said there was presented in the concrete form 
of school instructions, teaching the theology or the divine philosophy, 
just as he taught his classes the philosophy of individual and socul 
life, by the study of history. 

It should also be remembered that Dr. Arnold deliberately chose the 
calling of a teacher, that he might thereby most directly move the ma- 
chinery of the whole social system in the way of doing good, not only 
to his own pupils as men by themselves, but that through them he 
might affect the public heart and the public con.scienoe, so as to bring 
about those reforms in the State and in the Church, which were inti- 
mately connected with the glory of England, and the welfare of every 
people on earth under the influence or control of England. He chose 
the teacher's calling because of his love for it, not because he could not 
succeed in any other calling. He was always reckoned by those who 
knew him best, as one of the choice scholars and thinkers of his age. 
He had attained the highest rank in the clerical profession before his 
election as Head Master at Rugby. Burning with an intense desire to 
benefit his race and age, and conscious of his ability to do service, he 
felt that his best field of labor was in the school-room, and that from 
that high vantage ground he could make his influence felt, not only by 
his teachings and inspirations, as conveyed by his living voice and 
presence to the crowds of talented young men that thronged his 
school-room ; but also by an indirect influence, which should readi 
even to the ends of the earth. — Frineet&n Review, 



THE MOTHER OF LORD BACON AND AN ENGLISH LADY'S 
EDUCATION IN HER DAT& 

Lady Bacon was doubtless a lady of highly cultivated mind after the 
fashion of her age. But we must not suffer ourselves to be deluded 
into the belief^ that she and her sisters were more accomplished women 
than many who are now livine. On this subject there is, we think, 
much misapprehension. We nave often heard men who wish, as 
almost all men of sense wish, that women should be highly educated, 
speak with rapture of the English Ladies of the sixteenth century, 
and lament that they can find no modem damsel resembling those fiur 
pupils of Ascham and Aylmer, who compared over their embroidery 
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the styles of Isocrates and Ljsias, and who, while the horns were 
sounding and the dogs in full cry, sat in the lonely oriel, with eyes 
riveted to that immortal page which tells us how meekly and bravely 
the first great martyr of intellectual liberty took the cup from his 
weeping jailor. But surely these complaints have very Itttl'e founda- 
tion. We would by no means disparage the ladies of the sixteenth 
century or their pursuits. But we conceive that those who extol them 
at the expense of the women of our time forget one very obvious and 
very important circumstance. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, and 
Edward the Sixth, a person who did not read Greek and Latin, could 
read nothing or next to nothing. The Italian was the only modem 
language which possessed anything that could be called a literature. 
All the valuable books then extant in all the vernacular dialects of 
Europe would hardly have filled a single shelf. It was therefore abso- 
lutely necessary that a woman should be uneducated or classically 
educated. Indeed, without a knowledge of one of the ancient languages 
no person could then have any clear notions of what was passing in 
the political, the literary or the religious world. The Latin was in the 
sixteenth century all and more than all that the French was in the 
eighteenth. It was the language of courts as well as of the schools. 
It was the language of diplomacy ; it was the language of theological 
and political controversy. Being a fixed language, while the living 
languages were in a state of fluctuation, being universally known to 
the learned and the polite, it was employed by almost every writer who 
aspired to a wide and durable reputation. A person i«ho was ignorant 
•f it was shut out from all acquaintance — not merely with Cicero and 
Virgil — not merelv with heav^ treatises on canon law and school 
divinity — but with the most mteresting memoirs, state papers and 
pamphlets of his own time. 

This is no longer the case. All political and religious controvert 
ifl now conducted in the modern languages.' The ancient tongues are 
tisedj only in comments on the ancient writers. The great proddc- 
tioDS ot Athenian and Roman genius are indeed still what they were. 
But though their positive value is unchanged, their relative value, 
when compared with the whole mass of mental wealth possessed by 
mankind, has been constantly falling. They were the intellectual all 
of our ancestors. They are but a part of our treasures. Over what 
tragedy could Lady Jane Gray have wept, over what comedy could she 
have smiled, if the ancient dramatists had not been in her library ? A 
nodern reader can make shift without (Edipus and Medea, %hile he 
possesses Othello and Hamlet We are guilty, we hope, of no urever- 
enoe towards those great nations to which the human taste owes art, 
science, taste, civil and intellectual freedom, when we say that the 
stock bequeathed by them to us has been so carefully improved that 
the accumulated interest now exceeds the principal We believe 
that the books which have been written in the languages of Western 
Europe during the last two hundred and fifty years, are of eroater 
value than all the books which at the beginning of that period were 
extant in the world. With the modem languages of Europe, English 
women are at least as well acquainted as English men. When, there- 
fore we compare the acquirements of Lady Jane Grey and those of an 
accomplished young woman of our time, we have no hesitation in 
awarding the superiority to the latter. We hope that our readers will 
{Mtfdon this digression. It is long ; but it can hardly be called un- 
reasonable, if it tend to convince them that they are mistaken in 
thinking that their great-great-grandmothers were superior women to 
their sisters and wives. — Macaulay. 



GLIMPSES OF EDUCATION IN THE EAST. 

In reading lately a small volume of eastern travels,*^ we were much 
interested with the notices given of schools which the writer visited in 
different places. Mr. Anderson has evidently a kind regard for the 
young, and wherever he went seems to have observed their traits of 
character, and the circumstances of their training. While he has 
a direct and simple way, too, of addressing himself to youth, and 
drawing them into frank and confiding converse, his lucid and graceful 
style of composition enables us readily to realize what he describes. 
We fancy we hear him repeating Twrrw to the bookseller's son of 
Syria, where he was enduring the horrors of the Lazaretto ere pro- 
ceeding to Athens, which ho wished to visit on his w&y to Jerusalem. 
From his account of Syria, we made the following extract : — 

** Here there are some good shops, with the names of their owners 
in modem Greek above the doors. I stumbled here on a bookshop, 
or rather a store. I say stnmbled, as it had no window, and I am not 
sure if the worthy bibliopole had even a sign. His store was crammed 
with books chiefly Greek and French. I am not sure that I discovered 
any in English. I saw, however, the ^Pilgrim's Progress,* and 
'Robinson Crusoe,' in Greek. Rude though the copies were, and 
ruder still though the cuts were by which they were adorned, and in 
which Christian and Hopeful, Bobinson and Friday figured, this 
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tribute to English piety and genius made up for the want of books in ' 
the English language. The old bookseller had a litde boy who was at 
school, and who, when he came into the shop, brought With him his 

fimmar. I astonished him by repeating part of the Greek verb tvttm. 
madn him read to me in Greek, and explain to me in Italian the 
words I did not undersund. The little scholar was delighted to find 
himself thus transformed into a schoolmtster, and the old man was 
fiattered by the homage paid to the talents of his son ; and in this 
way I won his heart. After this, I was suffered to turn up all the books 
in his store, and even to lower the price with impunity. I spent 
some hours every day in his store, and would have spent some hours 
in the evening also, but the old man was evidently on the side of the 
* Early Movement,' for his shop was regularly shut at 4, p.m., and not 
opened till 9 on the following day. I brought some of his books 
home, and as I look at them, very pleasant are the recollections they 
suggest of the old man and his Uttle son. I visited several of the 
schools, which were well attended, well taught, and kept in excellent 
order. I examined a class of boys in hisUyn^ ; they answered promptly 
and correctly, as the following instances will show : — 

" Qneition. Who was Socrates? 

" ATmoer, An Athenian and a philosopher. 

" Q. Who was Epaminondas? 

" A. A Theban, and a great captain. 

" Q, Who was Aristides^ and what was he remarkable fort 

^*A. An Athenian and a captain, who fought at Marathon; and for 
his love of justice, suraamed the Just 

" Q. Who was Demosthenes? 

" wl. An Athenian, and a great orator. 

" Q. Who was Jesus Christ? 

*' A. The Son of God, and the Saviour of the worid. 

** I then said a few words to them, in which I exhorted them to 
imitate Socrates in wisdom, Epaminondas in courage, Aristides in his 
love of justice, Demos*^henes in eloquence, and Jesus Christ in every- 
thing. They exclaimed, raXi?, raXi}. ** Good, Good,** and said that they 
would. I was much pleased with the appearance of these Greek boys, 
and with the attention paid to their education, which I regard as one 
of th) most hopeful things in Greece.'* 

The same benevolent interest in the young our traveller manifests 
throughout The donkey boys of Cairo attract his Christian sympa- 
thies, m reference to whom he makes the following remark, the spirit 
of which it would be well for all our tourists in Egypt, and other Iwds, 
heartily to imbibe : — 

'* These donkey -boys are remarkably clever, and pick up the 
English language with great readiness. By coming into contact &• 
frequently with the English, now that Egypt is the highway to India^ 
and Cairo, the half-way house, they not onl^ leara the language, but 
the manners of the English, and take an interest in England itsel£ 
How desirable is it that English travellers should see that the infiuence 
they bring to bear on these poor boys, is of a christianizing kind 1 
They should remember that all which these boys learn from them, is 
carried to their homes, and has its influence, for gQi>d or evil, through 
them or others." 

Even when visiting Thebes, and surveying thase wondrous ruins 
that so engross the traveller's mind, the temple of Kamak, the palace 
of Luxor, and the tombs of the kings, and musing on the solemn 
grandeur of the Theban plain, Mr. Anderson is not forgetful of the 
children growing up in the Arabian villages that now stand within 
the boundaries of the ancient city : — 

" Passing one aftemoon through one of the narrrow lanes of the 
modem Thebes, or as it is now called, El Luksor, " I came," he says, 
•• upon an Arab school. The door was open, and without any apology, 
I entered. The boys, of whom there might be twenty, had on the 
abia, a kind of blue gown, which was their only covering. They were 
seated on the ground with slates in their hands, on which the 
master had written their lessons from the Koran, and these with a 
singing tone and a rocking movement of the body, they wore reading. 
I asked the master, in the best Arabic I could muster, if they were 
eood scholars. He said they were. In an evil moment, I took out a 
few paras and requested him to give them from llowagee to the best 
scholars. He put them into his bosom, or as he would say, into his 
pocket At the sight of the paras, or rather at their sudden disap- 
pearance, the whole school started to their feet, threw away their 
slates, and surrounding me cried, * Bakshish, bakshish 1' Seeing the 
storm I had raised, and no prospect of laying it, I made for the door, 
but the scholars mshed afler me into the street, shouting * Baksnish, 
Howagee, Bakshish 1' whieh they continued to do till I reached the 
Kalnjah. It may be easily believed I did not offer bakshish in an 
Egyptian school again." 

It will be long ere such teaching as this can help to dispel the dark- 
ness that now rests on the ''shore of the green old Nile." 

Our next glimpse of school life is at Nazareth, where Mr, Anderson 
found four schools, three Christian and one Moslem. Conducted by 
his guide-boy, he visited two of them, and speaks of them thus i— 
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" The first school we came to was a Tarkish one. The children or 
boys n^er, for there are no girls sent to the schools of the Mahome- 
dans, sat in two rows on the eroand, with slates in their hands, on 
t^hich were written passages vom the Koran in Arabic, which they 
were reading in a chanting tone, and committing to memory. The 
teacheiv, who were four to number, were seated romid the dying 
embers of a fire, with long pipes to their hands, which they were 
laborioosly smoking. 

" Our next visit was to the school in connection with the Latin 
church of the Annunciation. It consisted of two classes, one of boys 
and the other of girls. The boys amounted to forty, the girls to thirfr. 
They were both reading the Ctospels m Arabic, and were remarkably 
iiuiet and orderly, and were well acquamted with the principal facts 
to our Lord's hfe. I told them, in a few words, that I was much 
pleased with their appearance and conduct and that I honed they 
would belieye in, love, and study to be like Him of whom they were 
reading, and who, long, long a$o, had been a little child, ** subject to 
his parents in their own town of Nazareth." 

As an additional character of the Moslem education, we will quote 
a oonyersation Mr Anderson had with his dragoman, Hassan Moosa: — 

** Are your children at school, Hassan T '' The boys are." '* What 
are they tought?" "Taught to read and wriie." "AVhat do they 
read at schod T " First, simple words ; then the Koran." " Do all 
boys learn to write?" "No, not all" **Do many?" "No, not 
many." " Can eyery flhse (schoolmaster) himself write ?" " Not 
know, perhaps no." " What wages do you giye the schoolmaster ?" 
"Half a piastre (about a penny) for each boy, eyery Thursday." 
Why do you pay the flkee on Thifrsday f * Boys not go on Friday?" 
" Do you not send your girls to school ?" " No, not girls." " Why ?" 
"Girls not need to read, need to sew and work?" "Haye you not 
schools in which girls are tought to sew ?" Yea." " Does your wife 

S» to the mosque?" "No, women not go to the mosque." "Do not 
ey need to pray as well as men ?" " i es, need to pray, but pray at 
home." 

We dose with extracting the followtogjust and appropriate remark : 
" I mention this oonyersation with Hassan to show how dark m 
Egypt and Mahomedan countries is the lot of women. Her loye may be 
iMt in the harem, but eyen there she sheds but a dim light, and exerte 
but a feeble influence in imbuing the minds, and formtog the character 
of her children. On society at large she sheds no holy light, and 
exerte no blessed influence whateyer. Judaism has had, and 
Christianity has had in still greater numbers, ite great, sifted, and 
shining female characters. Of wese, the Sarahs^ the Deborahs. Esthers 
of the one, the Muys, Dorcases, the PersiseiL the Frys, the Hemanses 
of the other, Islamism has none." — SdoUiih MhtcaO&nal JaumaL 
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m\ Partia in correspondenoe with the Bducational Department will pkaae quote 
lh« number and date of anj previoiu letters to which they may have occasion to refer, 
aa it ia extremely difficult for the Department to keep trace of isolated casea, where ao 
many lettara are received (upwarda of 500 per month) on vaiioua soltleeta. 



OFFICIAL CmCFLAE TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF BACH COUNTY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN UPPEB CANADA. 



I>M^ABT2mifT or PUBLIC INSTkUCTffOlf FOR UPPSM CANADA, 
EDTJOATIOlf OmoB, 

Toronto, 10^* July, 1854. 

Sib, — I herewith enclose yon a blank form of return of the 

ttatistics of yo\ir County Grammar School for the first six 

mo&iiui of the current year. On your cauung thui blank re- 



turn to be filled up, signed by at least three of the Trustees of 
the School, and forwarding it to me at your earliest con- 
venience, I will pay to the Treasurer of your county, subject to 
the order of your Board, one-half of the sum apportioned to said 
school for the current year. 

2. On the back of the blank form of the return for the first 
six months of the current year, I have caused a blank form of a 
statistical report of your school for the last year (1858) to be 
printed, which I will thank you to hAYe fiUed up, as far as 
possible, that some idea may be formed of the state of the 
Ghrammar Schools and Grammar School Fund before the present 
Act came into operation, and that I may be able to present m 
ipy forthcoming School Report for 1853, the condition of the 
Grammar, as well aa of the Common, Schools, during that year. 
8. The Begulations as to the programme of studies to be 
pursued in the Grammar Schools, and the text books to be 
used, could not be decided upon until the Senate of the UmTe^ 
sity of Torontp had prescribed the subjects of examination for 
matriculation in any affiliated College of the UniTersity, in 
the terms of the 5th section of the Grammar School Act. 
Those subjects have been only recently prescribed by the 
Senate ; and it is deenjed but fair to all parties to allow the 
regulations heretofore existing for the management of Gram- 
mar Schools to continue during the remainder of the current 
year. Under these circumstances, the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion for Upper Canada, (after a preyious meeting of consulta* 
tion on the subject) at a meeting held on Friday, the 7th . 
instant, adopted the following regidations in respect to Gram- 
mar Sckools for the current year, pursuant to the proyidona of 
the Statute, 16 Vict., chapter 186 : 

'' The subject of the regulations, management and detailed 
distribution of the Funds of the Ghrammar Schools under the 
amended Grammar School Act having been under the con- 
sideration of the Council of Public Instruction, the foUowing 
regulations were adopted ia the absence of information and 
statistics sufficient to effisct the changes oonteihplated by the 
Act. 

" Ordered^ — I. That the County Grammar Schools of Upper 
Canada be conducted during the current year (1854) und« 
the same regulations as those which have hitherto existed fiv 
their management. The Boards of Trustees of such Schools 
proyiding at the same time for teaching in each Grammar 
School those subjects required to b^ taught by the 5th section 
of the Grammar Schools Amendment Act, 16 Yict., chapter 186.* 

" II. That moneys apportioned from the Grammar School 
Fund in aid of the Grammar Schools be distributed this year 
in the same ratio as last year to the several Grammar Schools 
of each County, and be paid upon the same conditions and 
certificates as those on which such moneys have been hitherto 
paid. 

'^m. That candidates for Masterships of County Grammar 
Schools be examined as to their knowledge of, and ability to 

* Tlie following Ib the Mction of the Ormmmar Sobool Act reftared to ^-V. And 
bo it onActod. That in eaoh County Grmmmar School, prorislan ihall be made ftr 
giTing btttruotion. \sy a teacher or teacben of eompetent abOity and good nonlabta 
all the higher bnuiohea of a practical Bnglish and Oommeroial ednoatioD, inclodiiiff 
the Elements of Natural Philoeophy and Mechanici, and alao in the Latin and Greak 
languages and Mathematics, so Au- as toinrepaie students flbr Univenity CoUess, or 
any College affiliated to the University of Toronto, according to a prognmme «f 
studies and general rules and reguhktions to be prescribed fay the Council of Pablie 
Instruction tor Upper Canada, and approved by the Governor in Council: Pwnded 
always, That no Grammar School shall be entitled to receive any part of the Grain- 
mar School Fund which shall aot bt oondaded M00idii« to took ] 
and refuhrfteiis. 
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teach, the subjects, and books, or portions of books, in which 
the Senate of the Uniyersitj of Toronto requires candidates 
to be examined for honors and scholarships at matriculation 
in any College affiliated with that institution, as contemplated 
by the 5th section of the Grammar Schools Amendment Act, 
16 Yiotoria, chap. 186. Which subjects of examination are as 
follows :^- 

GBEEK AND LATIN LANOTIAOES. 

Homer, Iliad B. I. 

Xenophon, Anabasis B. I. 

or 
Lucian, Vita, and Charon. 

CsBsar, de beUo GtJlico, Bb. V. and TI 

Virgil, -fineid, B. U, 

or 

Ovid, Fasti B. I. 

Translation from EngUah into Latin Prose. 
AddiHonal far Honort and Seholarthtps. 

Homer, Iliad B. VI. 

Homer, Odyssey B. IX. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, Bb. U & UL 

or 
Lucian, Menippus, and Timon. 

Horace, Odes B. I. 

Virgil, .fineid, Bb. I. and HI. 

or 
Ond,Pasti, Bb. H and HI. 

Translation from English into Latin Verse. 



MATHEMATICS. 

JLLGBBRA AJn> ABITHICBTIO. 

Ordinary rules of Arithmetic, ' 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, 
Extracti<m of Square Boot, 
First four rules of Algebra. 

OXOICBTBT. 

Buelid, B. L 

Additional for Sonars and Sehslarships, 

ALGEBBiu 

Proportion and Progression, 
Simple and Quadratic Equations. 

GSOMXTBT. 

Budid, Bb. n. in. and IV. 



ELEMENTS OP NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.* 

MXCHAKIOS. 

Explain the composition and resolution of statical forces. 
Describe the simple machines (mechanical powers.) 
Define the Centre of Grayity. 

Give the general laws of motion, and describe the chief ex- 
periments by which they may be illustrated. 
State the law of the motion of fiilling bodies. 

HTDBOSTATICS, HTDBiiirLIOS, AJFD PinBtrMATIOS. 

Explain the pressure of liquids and gases ; its equal diffusion,, 
and yariation with the depth. 

Define specific gravity, and show how the specific gravity of 
bodies may be ascertained. 

Describe and explain the barometer, the siphon, the common 
pump and forcing-pump, and the air-pump. 
• A popote lUMirMvt only <tf ihiM ful^Mli k Mfttin^ 



ACOUSTICS. 

Describe the nature of sound. 

OPTICS. 

State the laws of reflection and refraction. 
Explain the formation of images by simple lenses. 

ASTSOVOMT. 

Motion of the Earth round its axis and round the Sun ; with 
applications of these motions to explain the apparent move- 
ments of the Sun and Stars, the length of days, and the change 
of seasons— explanation of Eclipses and the Moon's Phases. 



ELEMENTS OP CHEMISTRY. 

Properties of matter, aggregation, crystallization, chemical 
affinity, definite equivalents. 

Combustion, flame ; nature of ordinary fuel ; chief results 
of combustion — t. «., the bodies produced. 

Heat : natural and artificial sources ; its effects. Expansion ; 
solids, liquids, gases. Thermometer : conduction ; radiation ; 
capacity ; change of form ; liquefaction ; steam. 

The Atmosphere : its general nature and condition ; its com- 
ponent parts. Oxygen and nitrogen : their properties. Water 
and carbonic acid. PropOTtions of these substances in the air. 

Chlorine and iodine, as compared with oxygen. 

Water : its general relation to the atmosphere and earth ; 
its natural states and degree of purity. Sea water, river water, 
spring water, rain water. Pure water : effects of heat and 
cold on it ; its compound nature ; its elements. ' 

Hydrogen : its proportion in water ; its chemical and physi- 
cal properties* 

Sulphur, phosphorous, and carbon generally* 

Nitric acid, sulphuric acid, carbonic add, hydrochlerio acid 
their properties and uses. 

Alkalies, earths, oxides generally. 

Salts : their nature generally. Sulphates, nitrates^ carbon- 
ates. 

Metals generally — ^iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, gold, silver, 
platinum, mercury. 

The chief proximate elements of vegetable and animal bodiei ; 
their ultimate composition. 



MODEEN LANOUAGES. 

ENGLISH. 

Ghrammar and Composition. 

FBIVCH. 

Ghrammar, and translation from French into English. 

Additional for Honors and Scholarships. 
Bendering of English verse into prose. 
Composition. 

Fenelon, Dialogues des Morts, 
Moliere, Les Pourberies de Scapin. 



HTSTOBT AND GEOQEAPHT 

Outlines of Engliuh History to present time 
" Roman " to death of Nero. 

" Grecian " to death of Alexander. 

" Ancient and Modem Geography. 

Additional for Sonars and Scholarships. 
Egyptian History to death of Cleopatra. 
History of Spain and Portugal in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 
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" IV. That in pursuance of the second clause of the eleventh 
section of the said Qrammar Schools Amendment Act, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen be appointed a Committee of Examiners for 
Masterships of County Grammar Schools, namely, — The Head 
Master of the Normal School ; P. W. Barron, Esq., M. A., 
Principal of Upper Canada College, and the Eev. W. Ormiston, 
A. B., Second Master of the Normal School.*' 

4. The Q-rammar Schools Amendment Act will be found in 
the Journal of Education for the present month ; and a copy of 
it will be forwarded to you as soon as it is printed in pamphlet 
form. 

6. As the subject of Text Books, to be used in the Grammar 
Schools, will shortly engage the attention of the Council of 
Public Instruction, I will thank you to favor me, as soon aa 
convenient, with a list of the Text Books used in your Gram- 
mar School, in teaching the elements of the Greek and Latin 
Languages, Algebra and Geometry, with such remarks and 
suggestio;ns on the subject of Text Books as you and the Master 
your Grammar School may think proper to make. I will also 
thank you for a copy of any regulations under which your 
Grammar School has been hitherto conducted. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Tour Obedient Servant, 
E. ETEESON, 

CM^ SupeHiUendent qf Behools, 



UTILITY OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
The following episode in a recent speech on the government 
of India, by the Eight Hon. T. B. Macaulay, will be read with 
interest : 

In the concluding passage of it, be replied so eloquently and con- 
clusively to a position Uken by Lord Ellenborough, in the House of 
Lords, in regard to University Education as disqualifying young men 
for the active duties of life,— and his remarks are so pertinent to 
similar suggestions which we occasionally meet here,— that we codv 
them in full : ^^ 

Mr. Macaulay said : My Right Honorable friend, Sir C. Wood, 
proposes that all places in the civil service— all admissions to the civd 
service, shall be distributed among young men by competition in those 
studies (as I understand the plan) u>hieh constitute a liberal British 
education. That plan was originally suggested by Lord Grenville, in 
a speech which, though I do not concur in every part of it, 1 would 
earnestly recommend every gentleman to read, for I believe that since 
the death of Burke, nothing more remarkable has been delivered. 
Nothing, however, on this point was then done, and the matter slept 
Ull 1883, when my friend, Lord Glenelg, the purest and most disin- 
terested of men, proposed the adoption of a plan not altogether Iramed 
according to his views, but still a plan which would have introduced 
this principle of competition. Upon that plan, twenty-nine years ago 
I remember speakirg here. I ought not to sav here, for the then 
House of Commons was burnt down, and of the audience I then ad- 
dressed the greater part has passed anay. But my opinion on that 
subject has always been the same. [Hear, hear.]. The bill was passed 
but difficulties arose with respect to the enactments I have just 
referred to, and they were repealed, and the patronage continued to 
run in the old course. It is now proposed to introduce this principle 
of competition again, and T do most earnestly entreat this House to 
give it a fair trial. [Hear.] I waa truly glad to hear the noble lord, 
who proposed the present amendment, express approval of the general 
principle of that part of the bill. I was glad, but not surprised at it, 
for it is what I should expect from a young man of his spirit and 
ability, and recent experience of academical competition. [Hear hear] 
But I must say I do join with the honorable member for Kiddenninster 
in feeling some surprise at the manner in which that part of the plan 
has been spoken of by a nobleman of great eminence, once President 
of the Hoard of Control, and Governor General of India, and of very 
distinguished abihty as a statesman. If- 1 understand the opinions 
imputed to that noble lord, he thinks the proficiency of a young man 
in those pursuite which constitute a liberal education is not only no 
indication that he is likely in after Ufa to make a distinguished figure 



but that it positively raises a presumption that in after \ik he will be 
overcome in those contests which then take place. I understand diat 
the noble lord is of opinion, that young men gaining distinction in such 
pursuits, are likely to turn out dullards, and utteriy unfit for the con- 
tests of active life, and, I am not sure, that the noble lord did not say 
that it would be better to make boxing or cricket a test of fitness than 
a liberal education. 

I must say that it seems to me that there never was a &ct better 
proved by an immense mass of evidence, by an experience almost un> 
varied, than this — that men who distinguish themselves in their 
youth above their contemporaries in academic competition, almost 
always keep to the end of their lives the start they have gained in the 
earlier part of their career. This experience is so vast that I shoold 
as soon expect to hear any one question it as to hear it denied that 
arsenic is poison, or that brandy is intoxicating. Take the very 
simplest Take down in any library the Cambridge Calendar. There 
you have the list of honors for a hundred years. Look at the list of 
wranglers, and of junior optimes, and I will venture to say, that for 
one man who has in after-life distinguished himself among the junior 
optimes, you will find twenty wranglers. Take the Oxford Calendar; 
look at the list of firot-class men, and compare them with an equal 
number of men in the third class, and say in which list you find the 
majority of men who have distinguished themselves in after-life. Bat, 
is not our history full of instances which prove this fact ? [Hear, 
hear.] Look at the Church, the Parliament, or the Bar. Look to the 
Parliament from the times when Parliamentary Government began in 
this country— fh)m the days of Montagu and St. John to those of 
Canning and PeeL Tou need not stop there, but come down to the 
time of Lord Derby, and my Right Honorable friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. [Hear, hear.] Has it not always been the case, that 
the men who were first in the competition of the schools have been 
the first in the competition of life ? [Hear, hearj Look also to India 
The ablest Bian who ever governed India was Warren Hastings, and 
wati he not in the first rank at Westminster? [Cheers.] The ablest 
civil servant £ ever knew in India was Sir Charles Metcalfe, and was 
he not a man of the first standing at Eton ? The most distinguished 
member of the aristocracy who ever governed India was Loft Wel- 
lesley. What was his Eton reputation? What was his Oxford rcpnla- 
tion? [Hear, hear, hear.] But I must mention — I cannot refrain 
from mentioning — another noble and distinguished Governor General 
A few days ago, while the memory of the speech to which I have al- 
luded was still fresh in my mind, I read in the Musa Cantabrigiensa 
a very eloquent and classical ode, which the University of Cambridge 
rewarded with a gold medal, ^he subject was the departure of the 
house of Braganza from Portugal for Brazil The young poet, who 
was then only seventeen, described in a very Horatian language and 
versification the departure of the fleet, and pictured the great Portu- 
guese navigator, Vasco de Gama, and the great Portuguese poet, 
Camoens, hovering over the armament which was to convey the 
fortunes of the Portuguese monarch to a new hemisphere ; and with 
pleasure, not altogether unmingled with pain, 1 read at the bottom of 
that composition the name of Hon. Edward Law, of St John's College 
I must say I saw wnh considerable pleasure that the name of Lord 
Ellenborough may be added to the long list of those distinguished 
men who, in early youth have, by eminent academical success, given 
an augury of the distinguished part which they were afterwards to 
play ; and I couid not but feel some concern and some sui prise, that a 
nobleman so honorably distinguished in his youth by attention to 
those studies should, in his maturer years, have descended to use 
language respecting them which I think would have better become the 
lips of Ensign Northerton, or the captain in Swift's poem, who says: 
"Tour Noveds and BIutDrchs, and OmoFB end stuff, 
By George, ihey don't signify this pinch of snuff ; 
To give a young gentleman right education. 
The army's the only good school in tlio nation." 
[Laughter.] The noble lord seemed, from his speech, to entertain that 
opinion. [A laugh.] 

" My schoolmaster called me a dunce and a fool. 
But at cufis I was always the cock ef the school.*' 
[Loud laughter.] 

But if a recollection of his own early academical triumphs did not 
restrain the noble Earl from using this language, I should have thought 
that his filial piety would have bad that effect. I should have thought 
that he would have remembered how eminently splendid was the 
academical career of that great and strong-minded magistrate, the 
late Lord Ellenborough ; and, as I have mentioned him, I will say, that 
if there be in this world a trying test of the fitness of men for the 
competition of active life, and of the strength and acutenes.s of their 
practical faculties, it is to be found in the contests of the English bar. 
Look at Lord Mansfield, Lord Eldon, Lord Stowell, Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
Lord Tenderden, and Lord Lyndhurst. Take either the common law^ 
or the equity bar. The present Lord Chief Baxon was senior wrangler; 
lir. Baron Alderson was senior wrangler; Ur. Joatioa UauWvai 
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Benior wrangler; Mr. Baron Parke was eminently difitinguished at the 
university for his mathematical and classical attainmenis ; Mr, Baron 
Piatt was a wrangler ; and Mr. Justice Coleridge was one of the most 
eminent men of his time at Oxford. Then take the equity har. The 
Lord Chancellor was a wrangler ; Lord Justice Sir George Turner was 
high in the list of wranglers ; all the three Vice-Chancellors were 
wranglers; Sir Lancelot Sbadwell was a wrangler, and a very distin- 
guished scholar; my friend, Sir James Parker, was a high wrangler, 
and a distinguished mathematician. Can we suppose that it was by 
mere accident they obtained their high positions? Is it possible not 
to believe that these men maintained through life the start which they 
gained in yonth ? And is it an answer to these instances to say that 
you can point — as it is desirable you should be able to point — to two 
or three men of great powers, who, having neglected the straggle when 
they were young, have afterwards exerted themselves to retrieve lost 
time, and have sometimes overtaken and surpassed those who had got 
&r in advance of them f Of course, there are such exceptions. Most 
desirable is it that there should be, and that they should be noted, in 
order to encourage men who, after having thrown away their youth, 
from levity or love of pleasure, may be inclined to throw their man- 
hood after it, in despair; but the general nUe is beyond all doubt, 
that which I have laid down. It is this— that those men who dis- 
tinguish themselves most in academical competition, when they are 
young, are tlve men who, in after life, distinguished themselves most 
in the competition of the world. 

THE GREEK AND LATiN AUTHORS COMPARED. 

The following eloquent passage is from Sir Edward Balwer Lytton's ad- 
dress before the Asaociated societies of the Edinburgh University : 

'^Dignity and polish are the especial attributes of Latin literature in its 
happiest a^e ; it betrays the habitual influence of an aristocracy, wealthy, 
magnifieent, and learned. To borrow a phrase from Perstus — its words sweep 
long as if clothed with the toga. Whether we take the sonorous lines of 
Virgil, or the swelling periods of Cicero, the easier dignity of Sallust, or the 
patrician simplicity of Gsasar, we are sensible that we are with a race ac- 
customed to a measured decorum, > a majestic self-control, unfiuniliar to the 
more lively impulse of small Qreek communities. There is a greater demar- 
cation between the Intellect of the writer and the homely sense of the mnlti- 
tade. The Latin writers seek to link themselves to posterity rather through 
a succession of select and well bred admirers than by cordial identification 
with the passions and interests of the proftine vulgar. Even Horace himself, 
«o brilliant and easy,and so conscious of this manymerUum mre perenniua^nttecXs 
disdain of popular applause, and informs us with a kind of pride that his satires 
bad no vogue in the haunts of the common people. Every bold school-boy 
takes at once to Homer, but it is only the experienced man of the world who 
discovers all the delicate wit, and the exquisite urbanity of sentiment, that win 
our aifecUou to Horace in proportion as we advance in life. In short, the 
Greek writers warm and elevate our emotions as man — the Latin writers 
temper emotions to the stately reserve of high-bom gAtlemen. The Greeks 
fire us more to the inspirations of poetry,or(as in Plato and parts of Demos- 
thenes) to that sablimer prose to which poetry is akic ; but the Latin writers 
are perhaps on the whole, though I say it with hesitation, safer models for 
that accurate construction and decorous elegance by which classical prose 
divides itself from the forms of verse. Nor is elegance effeminate,but on the con- 
trary nervous and robust, though, like the statue of Apollo, the strength of the 
muscle is conceded by the undulation of the curves. (Applause.) But there 
is this, as a general result from tbestudy of ancient letters whether Greek or 
Roman : the both are the literature of grand races, of free men and brave hearts ; 
both abound in generous thoughts and high examples ; both, whatever their 
occasional license, inculcate upon the whole the habitual practice of many 
virtues ; both glow with the love of country ; both are animated by the 
desire of fame and honor. Therefore, whatever be our future profession and 
pursuit, however they may take us from the scholastic closet, and forbid any 
frequent return to the classic studies of our youth, etill he, whose early steps 
have been led into that land of demi-gods and heroes, will find that its very 
air has enriched through life the blood of his thoughts, that he quits the soil 
with a front which the Greek has directed towards the stars, and a step which 
Imperial Rome has disciplined to the march that carried her eagles round 
the world.** (Xoud applause.) 

JHisceUoneons. 

EDUCATE THE PEOPLE. 
The prmeipal object to be kept steadily in view, in the promotion 
of the canst of popular education, is to impress on the mind of the 



whole people a proper sense of its importance. The parent should 
consider it as the well-spring of happiness for his children ; and the 
citizen should regard it as tli^ source ofprosperityof the State. When 
the parent looks up to the highest offices of the country, and is dasE* 
zled with the honors, emoluments, and influen<^ of official power ; 
when he contemplates those distinguished characters in the world^s 
history, who rise from, and tower above, the great mass of mankind, 
and almost hopelessly covets, for his offspring, the same life of illus- 
trious virtue,, let the words of encouragement be to him, Educate 
your ehildren, and there is no honor, or office, to which they may not 
aspire! 

If, when feeling the distress of poverty, he looks with envy upon the 
comforts of those who revel in the fancied enjoyments of wealth,— <]T 
if, when shut out from those intellectual pleasures which Knowledge 
opens to her votaries, he repines at the hard fate to which ignorance 
has consigned him, the reflection, that, by the education o/hitchU^ 
dren, he is providing for the well-being of those, who are of him, and ' 
are to live afler him, will be to him, at onoe, a solaoe in his distress^ 
and a source of unalloyed enjoyment 

The citizen often complains of the enactment of unwise and un- 
wholesome laws, and of the want of proper remedial measures for the 
protection of the interests of society. Ue alleges, and sometimes not 
without reason, that his rights have been sacrificed by the incapacity 
of a jury. The answer to him should be, — Educate Vie peopik 
Jurors will then become virtuous and intelligent, and the conflicting 
rights of individuals will be adjudged according to the law and the 
evidence. 

Smarting under the disappointment of political defeat, he sometimes 
inveighs against the institutions of his country, and aSects to doubt 
the capacity of man for the duty of self-government. Let the reply 
to this complaint be, — EdiuxUe the peopU I They can then perform 
their governmental duties according to the design of the framers of 
the Constitution, and improvement will succeed improvement, as the 
people progress in intelligence and virtue. 

Fears are, at times, entertained by him, that the rapid influx of a 
foreign population, ignorant of our laws and hostile to our institutions, 
may debase our morals and overthrow our government Law may, 
perhaps, delay, and even prevent such a catastrophe ; but, in the edu- 
cation of the people, a barrier is erected, against which the waves of 
foreign ignorance and vice may break and foam in vain. 

Let views of this kind be so thoroughly impressed upon the popular 
mind, that men shall proceed to act upon a conviction of their truth, 
and we shall soon behold a change in the education of the rising gene- 
ration. The people will then unite with interest in the formation of 
the youthful character. The means of education will be increased, 
"books which are books " will be furnished, as food for the mind, Hxe 
zeal of the teacher will be quickened by encouragement, his character 
will be elevated, and those persons who have hitherto stood aloof from 
this field of labor, will commence, with a new energy, in the work of 
usefulness.— ifintA Repcrt of Mom, Board of Education. 

It is better to throw a guard about the baby's cradle than to sing a 
psalm at a bad man^s death bed; better to have a care while the bad 
is bursting to the sun than when the heat has scorched the heart of 
the unguarded blossom. — Sterne* 



SOLEMN THOUGHT. 

^ We see not, in this life, the end of human actions : their influence 
never dies : in ever widening circles, it reaches beyond the grave. 
Death removes us from this to an eternal world. Every morning, 
when we go forth, we lay the moulding hand on our destiny ; and 
every evening, when we have done, we have left a deathless impress 
upon our character. We touch not a wire but vibrates in eternity : 
we speak not a word, wo have not even a thought, which is not re- 
ported at the throne of God. Let youth, especially, think of these 
things ; and let every one remember that in this world, where charac- 
ter is in its forming state, it is a serious thing to think, to speak, to 
act — Ohio Journal of Education. 



RECEIPT FOR MAKING COMPOSITION BLACK-BOARD ON 
TilE WALLS OF SCHOOL ROOMS. 

For 20 square yards of wall : — take 8 pecks of Masons' Putty ; 
8 ditto of clean sand ; 8 ditto of ground plaster; 3 pounds of lamp- 
black, mixed with 8 gallons of alcohol. — Kate: — The alcohol and 
lamp-black must be mixed before it is put into ihe t laster. This sort 
of Blfick-hoard is in n-e in tho Normal and Model Stboola, Toronto, 
and has in every respect answered the puipose admirably. A cloth 
or lamb-skin wiper should be used to clean the black board. A nar- 
row trough should also be placed below the black board to receive 
the chalk and wiper. 
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RECREATION NECESSARY TO HEALTH. 

It 18 generally recognised and admitted that deprivation of air and 
exercise is a great evil : bat it is not so well known thaft abstinence 
from occasional recreation or amusement is also an evil of no slight 
magnltade. It is, however, a primary law of the economy that no or- 
gan can maintain its integrity without regular recurrent periods of 
activity and rest In the case of the muscular system, if any muscle 
or set of muscles ceases to be used, it wastes and disappears ; but if it 
be used too much it becomes strained and loses its power. It is the 
same with the nervous system : if the brain be never exercised, its 
energy is impaired ; but if it be over-exercised, its energy is exhaust- 
ed. If, when a person takes a very long walk, he returns home fa- 
tigued, and finds that his muscles are temporarily thrown into a wrong 
or disordered condition ; and if he continues this process of fatiguing 
himself every day, after a certain time he becomes thoroughlv knocked 
up, ill, and incapable of undergoing a common amount of exertion. 
So it is with the brain. If an individual keep his attention upon the 
stretch for ar undue number of hours, he experiences, at the expira- 
tion of his task, brain-fatigue, loss of mental power, and a sensible 
necessity for rest ; and if this individual persevere, day after day, 
month after month, year after year, in subjecting his brain, without 
intermission or repose, to extreme &tigue, he will be setting up a 
peculiar state, which is, unhappily common in these times, and is 
known by the name of congestion of the brain. The activity of any 
organ causes a flow of blood towards itsel£ If a person raise his arm 
by the action of the deltoid musde, that action or contraction of the 
muscle produces a determination of blood to its interior ; and if a 
person think, the act of thought causes a flow of blood to the brain ; 
but if a person think intently, this flow of blood is oft»n very percep- 
tible, for the head becomes hot. and a sensation of throbbing about 
the temples, or in the head itself is experienced. Now, when a man 
undergoes too much brain work, a constant and considerable flow of 
blood to the head occurs, which may become chronic or permanent, 
and produce that condition which is called determination of blood to 
the head — ^a condition which not unfirequently ends in apoplexy or 
paralysis. Congestion of the brain is one of the most prevailing dis- 
eases that torture humanity. — Journal of Health. 

"THE LONDON TIMES » 

The London correspondent of the Boston Post, gives the following 
information relative to the Times newsp^er : 

It may seem very strange to an American that no other newspaper 
in England, none other in fact in Ei^rope, can bring to its suppcnrt an 
array of talent at all comparable to the Times ; but it is nevertheless 
true. Other newspapers mav receive the highest government patron- 
age, may be supported by all the strength of public sentiment^ may 
enlist the cleverest men of the age as their contributors, may be backed 
by an almost exhaustless amount of capital, and be conducted by the 
most sagacious men of the land, but the^ fail both to come up to the 
standard of the Times, and to command in an equal degree the public 
attention. How long this pre-eminence may be held by that paper, it 
is impossible to conjecture. As everytMng human is mut<ible, the day 
will probably come when the proud position it occupies will be dispu- 
ted by successful rivals ; but to all appearance that day is far o£ Its 
corps of editors, of reporters, of foreign and domestic correspondents 
and of managers, constitute an army — not one individual of whom ever 
acknowledges his connection with that paper. It is often whispered at 
public dinners and other gatherings, that such and such a person con- 
nected with the Times is present, but the individual who will confe.ss 
to the soft impeachment is never found. The Btat nominit umbra of 
the editor of the Times is as impenetrable as the author of Junius. It 
is said that no one person claims that position — that its leaders are 
written for a stipulated sum by men who never enter its sanctum — 
and that more communications from the first writers of Great Britain 
are rejected from its columns than are furnished for all the other pa- 
pers and periodicals in the kingdom. 

OBJECT'OP COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

The main features of the collegiate system appear to bo a substratum, 
required alike of all, formed by the contemporaneous study of the an- 
cient claRsics, (the latin and the greek laniruages nnd their literature,) 
and of mathematics ; to which a provision is made for adding, with 
some variety according to circumstances, a knowledge of the sciences 
Buccessivelj drawn on resources, wholly unforeseen. Facts developed, 
and of their applications to the useful purposes of life. 

All knowledge, like the bays and inlets of the ocean, is connected 
and dependent ; and the stress of an occasion may, at any time, re- 
quire us to lean on points of support, and two of this kind are of daily 
occurrence among the elevated walks and stirring scenes of life. A 
thorough college training, other things being equal, will enable its pos- 
sessor, placed in such contingencies, to outstrip his competitors, who 
havs not that training ; ha will have coDfidence in his owi!^ resources 



and feel the consciousness of power : — furnished generally for self- 
mastery, with elevated tastes and aspirations, he appears a man, and 
difficulties and men give way before him. All subjects in Education 
are instruments, not Md$ ; and their value is to be estimated by their 
bearing, first and mainly, on oducatum; and through that chiefly on 
practical life. It might be difficult, in some cases, to say what par- 
ticular portions of college studies have remained to be of direct use in 
the business of life : but there \s$orMthing left, the fi'uit of them, which 
it of direct use, — viz., the ability and hai)it of applying the mind vigo^ 
ously and successfully in any direction to which the business of life 
may call, — acuteneas and energy on the one hand, refinement and 
grace on the other. Could any result be more practical, more directly 
useful! 

The proper object of collegiate education is the knowledge of princi- 
ples and causes, — rather than of facts, which belongs to a specific edu- 
cation. The one is fundamental to the other. If the foundalion be 
brcNad, deep and substantial, the superstructure, whatever its specific 
designation is secure. Professional education, commencing its adven- 
turous career at the point where the college curriculum has copopleted 
its functions, can be rendered as specific and definite as we wish, and 
fficient to so me purpose. And here is the true point of divergence 
The college suits all alike, aflTording the substratum which all intellec- 
tual pursuits require. To limit its usefulness to what are called learned 
professions, those of law, medicine, and theology, is but tacitly confes- 
sing that other professions are not intellectual, and require no high 
exercise of mind. So weak and shallow an imputation this busy age 
will not even stop to refute or consider ; and even its haste and enter- 
prise, so eager for tangible and immediate results, cannot wholly over- 
look the genial and productive influence of superior preparation in ill 
the active departments of life.'.S0P. I/r, Manly, Prendent of Alabama 
Uninenity, 

USES OF FAIBY LITERATURE. 
It would be hard to estimate the amount of gentleness and mercy 
that has made its way among us through these slight channels. F(n> 
bearance, courtesy, consideration for the poor and aged, kind treat- 
ment of animals, the love of nature, abhorrence of tyr&nny and brute 
force — ^manv such good things have been first nourii&ed in the child^s 
heart by thk powerful aid. It has greatly helped to keep us, m some 
sense, ever young, by preserving through our worldly wavs one aleii- 
der track not overgrown with weeds, where we may walk with chil- 
dren, sharing their delights. In an utilitarian age, of all other times, 
it is a matter of great importance that Fairy tales should be respected. 
To preserve them in their usefulness, they musr be as much preserved 
in their simplicity and purity, and innocent extravagance, fA if they 
were actual fact Whosoever aJters them to suit his own opuions, 
whatever they are, is guilty to our thinking, of an act of presuHiptioD, 
and appropriates to himself what does not belong to him. — HffmhM 
Words. 



BREAKING THE RULES OF SCHOOL. 

Three brothers are confined in the Ohio Penitentiary, two for seven 
years, and one for th)*ee. They, with others, had formed a secret so- 
ciety for the purpose of carrying on a regular buBiness in house- 
breaking, the plan of which was found in thdr pockets when they 
were arrested. 

Now it is well for every boy to know what the apprenticaikip of 
such a business was, and let him mark it seriously. jThey legan ai«- 
"breaking by violating and defying the just rules of school. 

CAPITAL FOR THE YOUNG. 
It is a consolation for all ri«:ht minded young men in this country, 
that though they might not be able to command 'l^ much pecuniary 
capital as they would wish to commence business themselves, yet 
there is a moral capital which they can have, that will weigh as much 
as money wilh those people whose opinion is worth having. And it 
does not take a great while to accumulate a respectable amount of 
this capital. It consists io truth, honesty and integrity ; to which may 
be added, decision, courage and perseverance. With these qualities 
there are few obstacles which cannot be overcome. Friends spring up 
and surround such a young man as if by magic Confidence flows oat 
to him, and business accumulates on his hands faster than he can ask 
iL And in a few short years such a young man is far in advance of 
many who started with him, having equal talents, and larger pecuni- 
ary means ; ere long our young friend stands foremost, the honored, 
trusted and loved. Would that we could induce every youthful reader 
to commence life on the principle that moral capital is the thing after 
all. 



loNORANCE vs. Knowleooe. — Ignoranco pays such a tax that we 
can*t imagine how any body can afford to be a blockhead. McCracken 
works for a dollar a day, while Spring, his neighbour, commands 20 
4hilling8» A wide diffisrenoe, and all caused by Spring^a knowing how 
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to rea ', write and cipher. — From the«e figures it will be seen that 
McGracken'8 want of knowledge coats him four hundred dollars a 
year — which shows that ignorance costs him more than bis wife and 
children, boose rent inclusive. — K Y. IhtUhtnan, 



TEACH CHILDREN TO HELP THEMSEJ-VES. 
The thoughtless Mother who boarlj yields to the requests — 
** Mamma, tie my pinafore,** " Mamma, button my shoe,** and the like, 
cannot be persuaded that each of these coneeHstons is detrimental; but 
the wiser spectator sees that if this policy be long pursued, and be ex- 
tended to other things, it will er d in hopeless dependency. The teacher 
of the old school who showed his pupil the way out of every difficulty, 
did not perceive that he was generating an attitude of mind greatly 
militating #igainst success in life. Taught by Pestalozzi, however, the 
modem instructor induces his pupil to solve the difficulties himself; 
believing that in so doing, he is preparing him to meet the difficulties 
vrfaich, when he goes into the world, there will be no one to help him 
tbrough ; and fimls confirmation for this belief, in the &ct, that a 
great portion of the n\ost successful men are self made. 

Herbert SpeM&r, 

WoHTHT OF TiirrATiON. — "Not long since," says a correspondent of 
the Ntf» Yarh Teaeher, " we were conversing with a prominent teach- 
er, and sought to detain him a little tonger than his business seemed 
to warrant T cannot stop now, * said he,* * I must be at my school- 
room.* 'Are you always thus prompt?* we inquired. 'Yes,' said 
he, ' and that is the best way I know of to teach mv pupils to be al- 
ways in time. I have not been a moment behind the time in 
commencing my school in two years, and during the six years I have 
been a teacher, I have never lost fifteen minutes, all told, from my 
school-room by being late.* As he left us we thought we had discov- 
ered ens fMMOfs ftt least, why our friend was a sucoeasful teacher.** 

The pn^ess of knowledge is slow. Like the sun, we cannot see it 
moving; but after a while we perceive that it has moved, nay, that it 
has moved onward. 



Thb Ambrican Chabactbr. — ^I cannot tell whether I rightly know 
the American ehancter, but of this I am certain, that what I do know 
of it is more bMutiful and more worthy to be loved than an v other 
that I am acquainted with in the world. Their hospitality and warm- 
heartedness, when their hearts are once wanned, are really overflowing, 
and know no bounds. And as some travellers see and make a noise 
about their failings, it is very well that there should be somebody who, 
before any thing else becomes acquainted with their virtues. And 
these failings of theirs, as far as I can yet see their national fiulings, 
may all be attributed principally to the youthful life of the people. 
In many cases I recognize precisely the faults of my own youth — the 
asking questions, want of reflection, want of observation of themselves 
and others, a boastful spirit and so on. And how free fh>m these 
fiulings, and how critically alive to them are the best people in this 
country. America*s best iudges and censors of manners are Ameri- 
cans themselves. — Fredrila Bremer, 



Weddino Rn(G& — ^The singular custom of wearing wedding rings 
appears to have taken its rise among the Romans. Before the celebra- 
tion of their nuptials, there was a meeting of friends at the house of 
the lady's father, to settle the articles of the marriage contract, when 
it was agreed that the dowry should be paid down on the wedding day 
or soon liter. On this occasion there was commonljr a feast, at the 
conclusion of which, the man gave to the woman a ring as a pledge, 
which she put on the fourth finger of her left hand because it was 
believed that there was a nerve reaching from thence to the heart ; and 
a day was then fixed for the marriage. 

RmicuLE. — ^The talent of turning men into ridicule, and exposing 
to laughter those one converses with, is the gratification of little 
minds and ungenerous tempers. A young man with this cast of 
mind, cots himself off from all manner of improvement — Addieon, 
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<E)»iirattoiial ^JnteUtneiire. 

CANADA. 

MOXTRLT SUMMABT. 

Adeantoffet of ewr Omnmen School 5y«/#m.— The writer of a recent politi- 
cal letter in one of the Toronto dafly p^>en Urns refers to the grand charac- 
teriatie of our Common School System. M aj it long be disthigniahed as the 
oasia In oar civil aodetj where the patriotic of every party can congregate 
and where the yoetfa of every ere«l can shdn thsir intettMtiial Hunt in 



peace and harmony :— ** One great advantage of the common ichool system, 
and with many it is the only one whieh obtains for it their aapport, ia that it 
brings the different classes of the eommonity, without regard to oreed or 
other adventitions distinctions, together; and thereby creates among the 
papUs a eommonity of fueling and sentiment which could not otherwise be 
obtained, aed which most hereafter be of the most signal advantage to the 
country.*' 

STATB OP BDVOATIOB IB LOWBB OAHADA. 

A docament of considerable interest has been lately |mblSshed on tiie 
subject of Edacation. It is a set of Statistical Tablee, drawn np by Dr. 
MeiUenr, the Chief Saperintendent of Education In Lower Canada for the 
year 1858. The exhibit is in the highest degree gratifying, and shows that 
education In that part of the Province is in steady progress, and that the 
** habitaos," as a class are likely to come up to their due place in the na- 
tional attainments on this head. 

The particulars turuished under their separate heads in these tables show 
that there are 2,862 Educational Institutions, giving instruction to 108,284 
yoong persons. Of these Institutions, 2,114 are primary schools, <t7 model, 
63 marked as " Prfaicipal " Qirls' Schools, 19 Academies or Educational 
houses, preparatory to a clerical course, 14 Classical Colleges, and 44 Con- 
vents. There are also 85 Independent Schools. The relative numbers of 
the pupils as found among these various Institutions is as follows : — The Pri- 
mary Schools contain 92,275; the Model, 8,624; the PriDcipal Girls' 
Schools 8,041 : the Acadeoiies, 1,169 the classical Colleges, 2,110 ; the Con- 
vents, 2,786 ; and the Independent schools 4,928. The Tables also exhibit 
the relative progress of all these pupils : the number of (he A. B. 0. classes 
—vis, those who can know their letters familiarly is 56,831, more than one 
half the whole number ; those who read well, 27,867, considerably above a 
quarter of the nnmber of scholars. Of those able to write we consider the 
number astonlshmgly Urge, being 50,072, or nearly one-half of the whole 
number of pupUs; littie less than the whole number of A. B. C. dariana, and 
neariy deubU tiie number of those who can read well/ The ambition of 
writing must be unpreoedentedly great in that division of the Province, and it 
seems ^fficult to account for these disproportions. In Simple Arithmetic 
there are 18,281 ; in Compound— that is, we presume, thoee past the five 
elementary rules— 12,448; in Geogtaphy 12,185; and in History 6,788 ; 
Grammar, French, 16,858 ; and English tt066— a proportion not discredita* 
ble to the Utter when the difference in the respective populations is consid- 
ered. The whole number knowing the analysis of speech is .stated at 4,41 2 
which would seem to show that the advancement in grammar U not great, 
when we consider that the Academies furnish 1,169, and the Model SchooU 
8,624. The number of male teachers m all the schools U 808, and of the fe- 
male 1,402 — together 2,212 or about 60 to each teacher. The amount of 
grants U collectively £27,484 18s. 6d. and the amount of eontributtons 
£41,462 Is. This last U independent of fuel and of teacher's board gene- 
rally furnished, afid which, it is supposed, carry the contributions virtually 
to the value of not less than £60,000. 

In relative progress in this over the former year we find the Educktional 
Institutions taken together have mcrea^ed by the number of 76; in the 
number of scholars the augmentation is 10,792. 

^he Chief Superintendent speaks in terms of strong confidence of the as • 
pect of the cause of Education in Lower Canada, in which we feel sure he 
will be joined by every well wisher to the country whatever may be hU 
political party or religious distinction. — Leader. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MOMTBLT SUMMABT. 

The Duke of Wellington has announced his intention to give annually a 
gold medal of hU father, as a reward for hUtorioal proficiency in the Nor- 
wich Qrammar School. • • .The vicar of Neweastie-upon-Tyne has proposed 
a seheme for building ten new schools in that town, at a cost of £20,000. 
The proposal has been adopted at a large public meeting, at which the vi- 
car announced that the Bishop of Durham had promised a subscription of 
£260, and that some other sums had been collected ; and as they might pro- 
bably expect about £7,000 from the Privy Council, there would be £12,000 

required to be raised by voluntary contributions Lord Palmerston, the 

versatile and inde&tigable home secretary has lately caused the following 
charaeteristie letter to ^ addressed to the Secretary of the Privy Council 
Committee on Education :•— '*Sir, — I am requested by Yisconnt Palmerston 
t» requsst that yoi wMi 9a\mii to tif armHuHtas of OoanoU oaSdooatioB, 
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for their consideraiioo, that one great fault in the Byetem of instruction in the 
schools of the country lies in the toant of proper teaching in the art of wri- 
Una. The great bulk of the middle and lower orders write hands too small 
and indistinct, or do not form their letters; or they sometimes form them 
by alternate broad and fine strokes, which make the words diffioult to read. 
The handwriting which was generally practised in the early part and middle 
of the last century was far better than that now in common use ; anTl Lord 
Palmerston would suggest that it would be very desirable that the attention 
of schoolmasters should be durected to this subject, and that their pupQs 
should be Uught rather to imitate broad prindng than fine copperplate en- 
graving.— I am, Ac. A. Waddimotoh.— Whitehall, May, 24." This is a fit 
pendant to Lord Ashburton's lecture on the need for teaching " common 

things." 

^» • ■» 

UNITED STATES, 

MONTHLY BUVHABY 

An eminent meichant of Kew York, Mr. Cooper, proposes to erect at his 
t)wn cost an InsUtution In that city, to be caUed the " Cooper Institute," and 
to be devoted to the promotion of science and art among all classes of the 
ciazcns. Cooper's proposed outlay for the Institute will amount to |500.000 
Such instances of noble generosity now becoming frequent in the Republic 
«re only equalled by that of a Gresham, an Owen or a Wandesford in Eng- 
Jand, and are worthy of admiration and imiUtion in Canada. . . .The legisU- 
ture'of Connecticut has concurred in a resolution to appropriate |10,000 of 
the public funds in aid of the Wesleyan University in that State, provided 
the proposed endowment of |90,000 be raised by subscription by the friends 
of the institutions, thus increasing the contemplated endowment to 

^100 000 The Colleges in the United States number 120 ; of these 16 

are under the direction of the Baptists ; 7 are Episcopalian ; 18 are Metijod- 
isf 11 are Roman Catholic; while in most of the remainder the reUgious 
«ect having control, b either Presbyterian or Congregationalist. These ISO 
coUoges have 1,000 profeBSor8,and about 11,700 students. In the New 
England Colleges last year, there were 2,168 students, of whom about one- 
sixtii were reported as preparing to become clergymen. 
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MOKTHLY BUMX ABY. 

The Rev. Dr. O'Meara, of Mohnatooahneng, Lake Huron, has Just com- 
pleted a transUition of the New Testament into the Language of the 
Oybwa Indians, under the patronage of the Christian Knowledge Society of 
I^ondon The Rev. Dr. Ryerson, of Canada, has been elected a corres- 
ponding member of the New York HUtorical Society. . .^Chevalier Bunsen, 
who has long been distinguished in England for his Literary, as much as for 
his diplomatic abilities, has recentiy resigned the poet of Prussian Ambas- 
sador, into the hands of his Sovereign. Pro-Russian intrigue, at Beriio, 
is stated to be the cause of this step. . . .Electrical communication has been 
effected between the Observatory of Paris, with that of the Observatoi^of 
Oreenwich....Lamartine has lately been engaged in writing a series of 
Biographical Sketches of all the eminent characters that have appeared. . . . 
Madam Sontag, the celebrated Singer, died on the 16th of June, from an 
attack of Cholera, while on her way from the City of Mexico, to Vera Cruz, 
. . . ." The Storm Birds*' is the name of a collection of vigorous songs, 
which have Just appeared in Stockholm. One of them is entitied << Sir 
Charles Napier; •* it is full of energy. . . .A French inventor has contracted 
for the erection of a large hydraulic machine at the Crystal Palace, by which 
1 000 pinta of tea and coifee may be made per hour. The hot water will 

be supplied by a steam engine outoide the building The Eari of Rosse 

(celebrated as the author of the monster telescope), who has been president 
since 1848, when he succeeded the late Marquis of Northampton, will resign 
his office at the ensuing anniversary of the Royal Society, in November 
next • and Lord Wrottesley, who enjoys a very extensive astronomical repu- 
' tation, and has already acted as one of the Society's vice-presidents, will be 
put in nomination as Lord Rosse*s successor. . . .One column of advertising 
in the London Times is worth £6000 a year to the proprietors. The 
surplus profita of the Times, are £60,000 a year, sterling.... A French 
Steamer is being fitted out in the port of Varna, for tiie purposes of 
scientific inquiry: for English and French interesto alike demand such 
a ade&tifio oumiiiAtioa of the Suzine. The tides, eurrento and winds 



which prevail there, are to be carefully observed and noted down, the 
charta, with the rocks, shoals, and other impedimenta to the navigation ... . 
Mr. Layard's ancestors emigrated from France. His father filled for many 
years a high judicial post in Ceylon, and largely contributed to the propo- 
gation of Christianity in that island ; his grandfather Dr. T. Layard, Dean of 
Bristol, was one of the most eminent of English Philologists. 

The Re?. Prof. F. D. Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, London, whose 
writings and social efforto have of late attracted so much attention, owing to 
hb recent dismissal from Ring's College, commenced a series of lectures on 
*' Learning and Working," the object of which, from the syllabus, is to in- 
sist on the necessity for adult education, in connection with the explanation 
of a plan for the formation a Working Man's College. . . .The Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, of Manchester, has brought out a series of lectures on the character 
of Nehemiah, devoted to the far too rarely handled theme of the relation 
between religion and business. . . .From the pen of the Rev. James Smith, 
M. A. the editor of the Family Herald^ we have a large volooae on the 
*' The Divine Drama of History and Civiliiation," an elaborate exposition 
of the philosophy and facta of uni venal history, from a novel point of view, 
and displaying great research and eloquence. . . .His bi other. Dr. R. Angus 
Smith, of Manchester, the well-known Chemist, has also re-printed, from the 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, an essay 
'* On some ancient and modem ideas of sanitary economy," full of curious 
and well applied lore, and, though brief in ita compass, most suEgestive 
reading to the friend of sanitary reform. . . .The application of ** Chemistry 
to common life," is one of the chief facta in the history of the science, and 
Professor Johnston's series of tracto on that subject, (published by Mesas. 
Blackwood, of Edinburgh,) is re-printed by Appleton and Co., of New York 
. . . .The Bible presented by Qeorge Fox to the Swarthnore Meethig-howe, 
near Ulverstone, and long chained to the reading-desk, is about to be resto- 
red to ita place, after havmg for some time been in private hands. The Swaiw 
thmore Meeting-house was the first place of worship erected by the Quakers 
^ . . . A gentieman is preparing to publish an illustrated memorial of the 
poet of Royal Mount, to be called "Wordsworth's Wild Flowers." The 
work will extend to about sixty pages of letter press, and will be illustrated 
with four coloured engravings of groups of the flowers mentioned in 
Wordsworth's poems, an engraving of Royal Mount, and a tao* simile of the 
poet's autograph.... Messrs. Kerr, Binns, and Co. have manufactured a 
perfect fkc-simile of the " Shakspere jug." It is of cream coloured eac^ 
thenware, ten inches high, and sixteen Inches around the laif^est pail 
The exterior is divided longitudinally into eight compartments, each hori- 
sontally subdivided, and within these the principal deities of the Grecian 
Mythology, are represented in rather bold relieC Jupiter and Jono, 
Bacchus, Diana, Mercury, Apollo, Mars, &c are all plainly distinguishable 
by their thrones and chariota, and characteristic attendants. The jug is 
well executed, and ita descent fh>m Shakspere's possession is said to be es- 
tablished in a pamphlet which has been issued by the manufacturers. . . . 
There was a krge attendance of bosksellers at the Crystal Pahice the other 
day, bargaining for space, and very hard bargains the directors 'drove with 

them, £100 being asked for a miserable littie stall A society has been 

formed in London, under the presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury, ** for 
the diffusion of pure literature among the people. " It is not the purpose 
(says the prospectus) of the committee to publish, but to countenance and 
actively support the various excellent periodicals now existing, and of 
which a supply can be found at the depot. . . .So heavily is the deamess of 
paper pressing upon the large Loudon daily newspapers that the proprietors 
of a leading metropolitan journal have offered, through Messrs. Smith and 
Son, the well-known news-agents, of the Strand, £1000 reward to any per- 
son who shall first succeed in inventing or discovering the means of using a 
cheap substitute for the cotton and linen materbls now used by paper- 
makers. . . .In Russia, there are this year In course of publication ninety-five 
newspapers, and sixty-^ magazines and periodicals, devoted to the prooee- 
dings of learned societies. Of these, seveoty-siz newspapers and forty 
eight magazines are in the Russian language ; fifteen newspapers and ten 
magazines in Oerman ; two newspapers and six magazines In French ; three 
newspapers in English ; one newspaper in Polish ; and one in Latin ; two 
newspapers in Georgian ; and two in Lettish ; also, three newspapers in 
Russian and Oerman, and two in Russian and Polish, In St. Petersburg^ 
twenty-six newspapers and forty-two magazines are published in the lan- 
guages above mentioned. Of the different news-papers in the Rossiaa 
language published in St. Petersburgb, one resembles the French Jfomtetcr, 
and publishes a collection of the taws and orders of the Government twice 
a week. Another pabliahes the deeiees and decWoDS of the impwuU 
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senate. A third deals in light literature, wiih a spiring admixture of 
politics.— The Jiuuian Invalid which told the tale of theloss of the Tiger, 
the other day, is a daily military newspaper. There is a government pa- 
per which appears once a week ; and another which is published daily. 
There are also mining journals, trade journals, farming journals, and a 
" Finger-post to the poUce of St. Petersburg The number of news- 
papers and periodicals pubUshed at Beriin at present is 108. Of the 
political journals 46,460 copies are struck off, and 21,282 of them are 
subscribed for at Berlin. There is one journal for erery nineteen of the 
population 

Obioihs of Kamks of Amxbioah Statm.— Maine, so called in 1688, from 
the province of Maine in France, of which Queen Henrietta Maria was then 
proprietor. New Hampshire, bought by the Plymouth Company from 
Oapt. Maason, reeeired its name of " Hampshire." from that CJounty in 
England, of which Captain Maason was Governor. Vermont, so called by 
its hihabitants in thehr declaration of independence, Jan. 16 1717— Yer 
Mont. Massachusetts, from a tribe of Indians inhabiting the neighbour- 
hood of Boston : the meaning of the word is "Blue Mountoins." Rhode 
Islands, so named in 1044, after the Island of Rhodes in the Mediterranean. 
Connecticut, the Indian name of the principal river in that sUte. New 
York, after the Duke of York and Albany, to whom the territory had 
been conceded. Pennsylvania, in 1681 after Mr. Penn. Delaware, in 
1708, from the bay of that name, on the shores of which this state is situate 
and where Lord Delaware died. Mary Uind, after Queen Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Charles I., in Annals of Parliament, of June 80, 1682. Virginia, 
so named in 1684, after Queen Elisabeth. Carolina, so called by the 
French in 1664, in honour of Charles IX. Georgia, in 1772, after George 
III. Alabama, 1817, from the principal river traver^g that sUte. 
Mississippi, in 1800, from its affluents and western borders : Mississippi, in 
Indian language, means a river formed of several rivers. Louisiana, so 
named in honour of Louis XIV. Tennessee, 1796 ; Kentucky, 1782 ; 
lUioois, 1809, from their principal rivers— Illhiois, in the language of the 
Indians, means River of Men. Indiana, 1802, from its American Indian 
population. Ohio, 1802, from the name of its southern frontier. 
Mieeouri, 1821, from the nver. Michigan, 1808, from the name of its' 
lake. Arkansas, 1819, from its principal river. Florida, so named in 
1672, by Juan Ponce de Leon, [because its shores were discovered on a 
Palm Sunday, or *• P&ques Fleuri.** 

The Oryttal Palace of Sydenham, was opened by the Queen, with 
grea*. pomp on the 10th of June. The following address, explanatory of 
the object in view, was presented to her Majesty. 

«» This undertaking, the inauguration of which your Majesty this day hon- 
ours with your presence, originated in the wish to carry out the grand idea 
of the Great Exhibition of 1861. Private enterprise, appealed to in the 
intcreste of civflization, supplied the funds. The men whose names had 
acquired European celebrity in connectiou with the Crystal Pakce of 1861, 
placed their services at the disposal of the directors in their respective de- 
partments. The enlightened patronage oi royalty, the sympathy and 
support of public opinion, the generous co-6peration of distinguished men 
in science and art, urged on the undertoking, and impressed it with a nati- 
onal character. The liberality of foreign governments threw open every 
museum, and afforded facilities never before known foracquhing a complete 
ceries of the finest works of ancient and modem art. 

••Thus aided and encouraged, the originsl idea expanded hito wider 
^menuons. It was resolved to attempt the creation of a palace and 
park which should be at once a fitting ornament of the greatest metropolis 
of the civilized worid— an unrivalled school of art and instrument of educa- 
tion, and a monument worthy of the age and of the British Empire. 

•• With these views the directors embraced three leading objects in their 
undertaking— amusement and recreation, hastruction, and commercial utilitv. 

•• The first object was sought to be attained by the creation of a new 
Orystal Palace, far exceeding the original structure of 1861, in dimensions 
and in architectural effect— of a terraced garden and park on a scale of 
magnificence worthy of the Palace— and of a system of fountains and 
waterworks surpassing anything which the world has yet witnessed. 

«* The educational object embraces a complete historical illustration of the 
arts of sculpture and architecture from the earliest works of Egypt and 
Assyria down to modem times ; comprising casts of every celebrated statute 
Sn the worid, and restorations ot some of its most remarkable monuments. 

•«ln science, geology, ethnology, loology, and^botany, receive'appropriate 
QhistrathmB ; the prindple of which, has been to eombine sdentifie aoouraoy 



with popular effect, and in its ultimate deveTbpment the directors are bold 
enough to look forward to the Crystal Palace of 1854, becoming an illustra. 
ted encyclopttdia of this great and varied universe, where every fS and 
every science may find a place, and where every visitor may find something 
to interest, and be taught through the medium of the eye to receive 
impressions, kindling a desire for knowledge, and awakening instincts of 
the beautiful. 

*' Combined with art and science, industry receives its due representation. 
The Industrial Exhibition is based on principles of commercial utility, 
taught by the experience of the Great Exhibition of 1861. The advan- 
tage to national interests of a place where the best products of different 
industries and localitities could be seen and appreciated, was no less manifest 
than the importance to individual producers of such^an unrivalled means of 
publicity, and the conveniences to buyers and sellers of such a world*s fair 
for the exhibition and inspection of goods, and the transaction cf mutual 
business." ^ 

DeecriptUm of the New Cryalal Palace at Sydenham, 

** The building above the level of the floor is entire ly of iron and glass 
with the exception of a portion at the north front, which is panelled with 
wood. The whole length of the main building is 1,608 feet, and the wings 
674 feet each, making a length of 2,756 feet, which, with the 720 feet in the 
colonnade, leading from the railway station to the wings, gives a total length 
of 8,476 feet ; or nearly three-quarters of a mile of ground covered with a 
transparent roof of glass. The length of the Hyde-park building was, 
1,848 feet, so that, including the wings and colonnade, the present structure 
is larger than its predecessor by 1,628 feet ; the area of the ground floor, 
including the wmgs, amounts to the astonishing quantity of 698,896 super- 
ficial feet ; and the area of gallery fiooring of building nnd wings to 246,260 
superficial feet, altogether 848,656 superficial feet. In cubic contents the 
Palace at Sydenham exceeds its predecessor by neariy one-half. The 
width of the nave or mahi avanue is 72 feet, which is also the width of the 
north and south transepts, and the height of all three from the floor to the 
springing or base of the arch, is 68 feet; the height from the flooring to 
the crown or tpp of the arch being 104 feet, just the height of the transept 
of the. old building. The length of the north and south transepts is 386 
feet respectively. The length of the central transept is 884 feet; its 
width 120 feet; its height from the floor to the top of the louvre, or venti- 
lator, 168 feet; from the floor to the springing of the arch, 108 feet; and 
from the garden front to the top of the louvre, 208 feet, or six feet higher 
than the Monume nt of London. 

"The floorins: consists of boarding one inch and a-half thick, laid as in 
the old building, with half-inch openings between them, and resting on 
joists, plaoed two feet a-part, seven inches by two and a-half inches thiek 
These joists are carried on sleepers and props eight feet apart. The 
girders which support the galleries and the roofwork, and carry the brick 
arches over the basement floor, are of cast-iron, and are 24 feet in length. 
The connections between the girders and columns are applied in the 
same manner as in the building of 1851. The principle of connection 
was originally condemned by some men of standmg in the scientific world ; 
but experience has proved it to be sound and admirable in every respect. 
H^ mode of connection is not merely that of resting the girders on 
the columns, in order to support the roofs and galleries ; but the top and 
the bottom of each girder are firmly secured to each of the columns, so that 
the girder preserves the perpendicularity of the column, and secures lateral 
stiffness to the edifice. Throughout the building the visitor will notice, 
at certain intervals, diagoually placed, rods connected at the crossing, and 
uniting column with column. These are the diagonal bracings, or the rods 
provided to resist the action of the wind ; they are strong enough to bear 
any strain that can be brought to bear against them, arad are fitted with 
screwed connections and couplings, so that they can be adjusted with the 
greatest accuracy. . . .The roof, from end to end, is on the Pax ton ridge and- 
furrow system, and the glass employed in the roof is l-18th of an inch in 
thiceness (21 os. per foot). The discharge of the rain water is effected by 
gutters, from which the water is conveyed down the inside of the columns, 
at the base of which. are the necessary outlets leading to the main drains of 
the building. . . .The first gallery is gained from the ground floor by means 
of a flight of stairs about 28 feet high ; eight such flights being distributed 
over the building. This gallery is 24 feet wide, and devoted to the exhi- 
bition of articles of industry. The upper gallery, is 8 feet wide, extending, 
like the other, round the building ; it is gained from the lower gallery by 
spiral staircases, of which there are ten. Round this upper gallery, at the 
very summit of the nave and tranaepts, as well as round the ground floor of 
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the building, are plaoed looTres, or ventUston, made of galTBnised iron. . . . 
by the opening or oloelng of these louTree-^ eenriee readily performed— 
^« t^^eiatare of the Crystal Palace is 09 regolated, that on the hottest 
day of sammer, the dry parohing heat monnts to the roof to be dismissed, 
whilst a pare and inyigorathig supply is Intvodnoed at the floor in its plaoe, 
giving new life to the thirsty plant, and freah vigour to man. 

** The total length of columns employed in the construction Of the main 
bmldmgs and wfaigs would extend, if laid in a straight line, to a distance of 
fifteen miles and a quarter. The total weight of iron used in the main building 
and wings amounts to 9,641 tons 17 cwt. 1 quarter. The superfiotal quan- 
tity of glass used is 25 acres ; aud if the panes were laid side by side, they 
would extend to a distance of 48 miles ; if end to end, to the almost 
Incredible length of 2^ miles. To complete our statistics, we have further 
lo add, that the quantity <tf bolts and rivets distributed over the main 
fltmcture and wings weighs 175 tons 1 cwt. 1 qr.; that the nails hammered 
in ther PaUce increased its weight by 108 tons 6 cwt.; and that the 
amount of brick*work in the main buUding and wing, is 15,891 cubic yards. 

^ From the end of the south wing to the Crystal Palace Railway station 
Is a colonnade 720 feet long, 17 feet wide, and 18 feet high. It possesses a 
superflcial area of 15,500 feet, and the quantity of iron employed in this 
covered passage is 60 tons ; of gUss, 80,000 superficial feet" 

Thk Figube Nim b.— a. correspondent over the signature of *' Ledger,*' 
sends a Cincinnati editor the following ; "I have just read in your paper 
what has often before been published, respecting the curious properties of 
the figure 9. One of these properties is of importance to all book-keepers 
and accountants to know, and which I have never seen published. I acci- 
dentally found it out, and the discovery to me, (though it may have been 
well known to others before,) has often been of essential service in settling 
complicated accounts. It is this: The difference between any transposed 
number is always a multiple oi 9 ; for instance suppose an accountant or 
book-keeper cannot prove or bslance his accounts — there is a difference 
between his debits 4nd credits, which he cannot account for, after careful 
and repeated addings. Let him then see if this difference can be divided by 
9 without any remainder. If it can, he may be assured that his error most 
probably lies in his having somewhere transposed figures; that is to say, 
he has put down 92 for 29, 88 for 38, &g., with any other trsnspodtion. 
The difference of any such transposition is always a multiple of 9. The 
knowledge of this will at once direct attention to the true source of error, 
and save the Ubour of adding up often long columns of figures. The differ- 
ence between 92 and 29 is 68, or 7 times 9 ; between 88 and 88 is 45, or 5 
times 9 ; and so on between any transposed numbers. 



EXAMINATION OF OOMMON SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

THE BOARD OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION for the United Counties of 
YORK and PEEL hereby gives Notice, tiiat an EXAMINATION of 
COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS will take place on TUESDAY, the 29th 
day of AUGUST next, at 9, A.M., at the followmg named places :— 

At the Nkw Court-House, City of Toronto, for the (Xty of Toronto and 
the Townships of Tork, Etobicoke, and Scarboro': — 

At Bbamptoh, for the County of Peel : — 

At Nkwicabkit, for the Townships of Whitchurch, East OwilUmbury, 
North Qwillimbury, and Georgia: — 

At Richmond Hill, for the Townships of King, Markham, and Vaughan. 

^oU, — The General Examination will for the future be Annual, at or 
about the time above specified. There will be no Examination as formerly 
in December. 

An Teachers and others, presenting themselves fbr Examination, will be 
required to select the particular class in which they propose to pass, and 
previous to being admitted for Examination, must furnish to the Examining 
Committee satisfactory proof of good moral character ; such proof to con- 
dst of the certificate of th<> Clergyman, whose ministration the candidate 
has attended ; and in cases where the party has taught in a Common School, 
the certificate of the Trustees of the school section will be required. Each 
candidate is requued if possible to attend the Examination in his own school 
circuit. 

First class Teachers not requwed to be re-exammed. 

The Board will meet at the Court-House on Tuesday, the 26th September, 
next, at noon, for the purpose of receiving the reports of the several 
Examining Committees, licensing Teachers, and for other business. 

(Signed,) JOHN JENNINGS, 

rx-. * , ^ ^ . Chairman, 

OfB«e of the County Board, 

Toronto^ 11th July, 1854. 



CLASSICAL MAPS, FOB GRAMMAR SOHOOLS^c., ssfoUows:-. 
'National: Orbis Yeteribus Nbtus, Italia Antiqua, Gnsda Antiqot. 
Siae 6 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 4 inches, 15s. each. Asia Mhior, Yel Antiaot, 
and Terra Saneta, 4 : 4 x 2 : 10 a 8s. 9d. 

Johhbton'b: same aa NatlonaL Siae 4 £Mt 2 inches by 8 feet 2 UmImls 
lie. lOi each. ^ 

Scripture Maps of various sorts and of different prices. 
Atbsesof Ditto ditto ditto. 

NEW MAP OP CANADA. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT having recentiy prepared s new 
and accurate Map of British America, acoording to the lateat Pa^ 
liamentary divisions and corrections, the followmg copies have been ordered 
for the Schools in the Countiee referred to : — 

Tork, Ontario and Peel 850 

Middlesex (reported by the County Clerk as purchased) 200 
Prince Edward,. 56 *' 

The sixe of the Maps is 8 feet by 2 feeteinehes. Price 6s. I^d. perringle 
copy, or 5s. for any quantity over fifty copies. It is also the intention of 
the Department to have this corrected Map of British America published in 
the National Series and in Johnston's Series, and of the same dimentioDi, 
in the course of the autumn. The price, size, and style, will be the suse 
as are now the maps of either series. Parties are cautioned agidnst pa^ 
chasmg any copies of the new Map of Canada recentiy published b New 
Tork, except those issued by this department, as an inferior and ineor- 
reet edition is in circuUtion, and for sale by agents. 

MAPSOF OANADA|GLOBES| & APPARATUS. 

FOR SALE at the Depository in connection with the Education Office, 
Toronto:-- 

Mapg-^Oimvaif BoUen and Varnished. £ s. d. 

1. Bouchette's Map of British North Amerka with latest 
County diviskms, statistics, Ac 7 ft. 6 in., by 4 ft S In. . . . 2 10 

2. A new Map of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Sco- 
tia, with Utest County divisions, coloured 8 ft by 2 ft. 6 

in. 5 7i 

8; Outline Map of British America, with names of Counties, 

2ft4in.by Ilk. lOin 5 

4^ Smith's Map of Upper Canada, with names of Counties, 

Cities, Towns, Yiliagee, &c., (engraved on copper,) 2 ft. 

bylfte.m S 

PELTON'S PHTSICAL OUTLINE MAPS, ae foUows:— 

1. Political and Physical Map of Western Hemisphere. ..7 feet by 7 feet 

8. Political and Physical Map of Eastern Hemisphere .. .1 feet by 7 feet 

8. Map of the United States, British Provinces, Mexico, Centra! Americi, 

and the West India Islands 7 feet by 7 foet 

4. Map of Europe 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inchei. 

5. Map of Europe 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inchei. 

6. Map of South America and Africa 6 feet by 7 feet 

Price of the series with Key $20. 

These maps in connection with their other general features, present the 
Oeologioal Formation of the Worid, its Oceanic Currents. Atmospheric 
Changes, Isothermal Lines, Vertical Dimensions, Distribution of Btin, 
Electric, Magnetic, Volcanic, and Atmospheric Phenomena, &&, Ac., hi • 
manner so simple and beautiful as to be easily taught and comprehended. 

Johhston's Maps beautifully engraved and colored, oonaistiDg of the two 
Hemispheres, Europe, Asia, and Africa, &c. Us. lOi each. 

Cbbibtiam Kkowledok Socistt Maps. Siz e a I5s. each, ^world 178. 6d.) 

Chambers' series of Maps, 158. each, (Worid 17s. 6d.) 

NAnoNAL series of M&ps, 15s. each, (World 17s. 6d.) 

Olohee. 

1. Cornell's 9 inch Globes, with Stand, each 2 10 

2. Do. 5 do. do. do. do 17 6 

8. Holbrookes 5 inch do. do. do 5 t 

4. Copley's 16 inch do., per pah*, 10 

5. Franklin, Terrestrial and Celestial 10 inches with walnat 

frame and case /Mr ^t> 6 

6. Do. do. do. with bronaed 

tane and case j^tfrjMtr 5 10 

7. Do. do. do. with Mahoga- 
ny At^A frames and case per pair 8 

8. Do. do. 6 inches with bronxed finune 

•nd caBe per pair 8 



ADVERTISEMENTS mserted in the Jawmai of JEdueeUitm for one half- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in postage Hampg^ w oHiherwM% 

TERMS: Forannflecopy of the J<mmal of Educatum^ &8. per annov; 
back vols, neatiy stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptioitf ^ 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in sB 
cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 7id. each. 
9* AH communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Gxobob Honffun^ 

Bdtieaiion QjSex, 7Wss<a 
It PkJBtadfaf Iionu4Qn0Oir, 0»nMr</ Tomgs mndMhUndaSk^ 
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Biver Main, close to tbe Ober Main Thor. It contains sixty 
thousand vohimes of books, or one volume for every inhabitant. 
It also contains, as curiosities, two pair of Luther's shoes. In 
addition, it possesses Luther's portrait, which was fcmnerij 
kept in the B5mer,or Town hou8e,and a marble statue of Goethe, 
bj MarchessL The hbruy is open four days in the week to 
all the Citizens of Frankfort, both as a reading and a reading 
library; but for borrowers, not being citixens of Frankfort, 
some .citizen must be respopsible. In addition, to tbe 
'' Town Library," there are also four other libraries in Frank* 
fort accessible to the public They are, however, of minor 
importance. 

Frankfort is rich in coUections oonnected with literature ami 
art, and in establishm^its intended to promotethem. The chief 
of these are Stadel Institute, so named afiber its founder, a 
Frankfort banker, who bequeathed about £80^000 to establiak 
a'public gallery and school of art, and whose views have alreadr 



PEANKFOBT CITT LIBEAET. 
The Town Library of the free City of Frankfort on the Main, 
in Oermaay, was founded in 1484. It is situated in a very 
handsome new building, as seen in the engraving, facing the 



been carried out to a considerable extent, by I3ie foiinatu>n cf 
a good pictiire gallery and other coUections ; the Senkenberg 
Museum of Natural Histwy, oontaimng many rare specrimwM 
brought from Egypt, Nubia^ and Abyssiniai by the traveller 
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Biippel ; the to^n library, possessed of 60,000 volumes, and 
several valuable MSS., and other curiosities, besides a picture 
gallery. In the garden of the banker Bethmann is to be seen 
the beautiful and well-known statue of Ariadne, by Dannecker. 
The literary and other scientific associations include a medical 
institute, physical, geographical, and polytechnic, and several 
musical societies. The chief educational establishments are 
the gymnasium, the Muster, the Middle, several other public, 
and numerous private schools. 

"Within the town no fewer than 29 squares are counted ; but 
the far greater part of them are very paltry. The most deserving 
of notice are the Eossmarket, the largest of all, wdth a fine 
fountain in its centre; the Paradeplatz, the Liebfranenberg, 
the Paulsplatz, and the Eomerberg. The last is perhaps the 
richest in historical recollections, and possesses, in the Eomer 
or town-house, a venerable structure, of which the following 
description may be interesting : — It is of verjr early date, and 
is supposed to have derived its name firom the Italian, commonly 
called Eomer (Eomans,) who, at the great fairs of the town, 
lodged their goods in it. It; was first purchased by the 
magistrates in 1405, and, continuing to undergo successive 
alterations and additions, was not completed in its present form 
till 1740. In the course of the changes made upon it, all 
uniformity of design has been lost, and it has hence become a 
large pile of not much architectural merit. Its chief interest 
Kes in its interior. In one of its halls, the Wahlzimmer, the 
electors of the empire met and made their arrangements for the 
election of the emperor, and the Senate of FranMbrt now holds 
its sittings. In another, the Kaisersaal, the emperor was 
banqueted after his election, and waited on at table by kings 
and princes. The ceiling of this hall has been richly decorated 
by modem artists, with strict adherence to the original style, 
and its walls contain niches filled with 52 portraits, being those 
of the whole German Emperors, in regiJar succession, from 
Conrad I. to Francis 11. 



HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION OP THE HEALTH OP THE 
TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

The ipcreaslDg experience of medical men, and the elaborate statis- 
tics of disease which have from time to lime been given to the reading 
pu1))ic, all tend to prove that the various classes of. society are, irom 
their habits of life and other circumstances attending their different occu- 
pations, liable to diseases and disordered states of health peculiar to 
themselves, and either resulting from, or controlled by, those circum- 
stances. Thus, those who have the charge of youth, whose occupation 
ia sedentan^, who are confined for several hours during the day to the 
desk and the school room, who have their share of anxiety, and who 
are daily subject to occurrences calculated to " try the temper," and 
disturb their equanimity, are liable to certain disordered states of 
health arising from these causes ; and there are also various deviations 
from health, to which the schoolboy is subject Frequently he is 
taken from " his paternal fields," or his " native hills," with their pure 
bracing air and enlivening prospects, to exchange his unbounded free- 
dom and his rustic amusements for the comparative restraint of a 
schoolastic establishment, and a regular routine of study and applica- 
tion It is intended to give a few hints, for the preservation and 
restoration of the health of those exposed to the influences above 
mentioned — ^not to treat of diseases already existing, but to show the 
means best calculated to prevent their occurrence, or to check them 
when in their most simple and initiatory form. 

To no man is the possession of the " mens aana in corpore sano " of 
more value than to the teacher, for without the latter the former is 
of little avail, and often becomes a cause of pain, rather than a bless- 
jng. So cloie is the connection and sympathy between the body and 
the mind, that it is impossible for disordered functions to exist for any 
length of time in the one without seriously afifecting the other; and 
there are certain diseases of the digestive organs, or (as they are com- 
monly called) dyspeptic affections, which, by causing mental depression, 
drowsiness, inability to fix the attention, and mental irrilability, will 



unfit the strongest-minde4 man for any occupation requiring the ex- 
ercise of patience, perseverance, and judgment But although it is 
generally admitted that the possession of good health is the greatest 
of earthly blessings, and that without it learning, honour, success, and 
everything else for which man toils, are unsatisfactory, and in their 
enjoyment do not repay the labour of their acquisition; still we too 
often see its maintenance neglected and tiifled with, and made a se- 
condary consideration rather than a primary object. The advice given 
by Sir Horace Mann to a young friend about to commence his studies for 
the bar — advice founded upon years of painful experience and regret 
— ^should be deeply impressed on the minds of all who have to earn 
their daily bread, or maintain their position in society, more by the 
exertion of the brain than the labour of the hands. He says : 

" First you need health. An earnest student is prone to ruin his 
health. Hope cheats him with the belief, that if he can study now 
without cessation he can do so alwavs. Because he does not see the 
end of strength, he foolishly concludes there is no end. A spendthrift 
of health is one of the most reprehensible of spendthrifts. I am cer- 
tain I could have performed twice the labour, both better and with 
greater ease to myself, had I known as much of the laws of health 
and life at twenty-one as I now do. In college I was taught all about 
the motions of the planets as carefully as though they would have 
been in danger of getting off their track if I haa not known bow to 
trace their orbits ; but about my own organization and the conditions 
indispensable to the healthy functions of my own body, I was left in 
profound ignorance. Nothing could be more preposterous. I ought 
to have begun at home, and taken the stars when it should come to 
their turn. The consequence was, I broke down at the beginning of 
my second college year, and . have never had a well day since. 
Whatever labour 1 have since been able to do, I have done it all on 
credit instead of capital — a most ruinous way, either in regard to 
health or money. For the last twentv-five years, so far as it regards 
health, I have been put from day to day on ray good behavioor, and . 
during the whole of that period, as a Hibernian would say, if I. had 

lived as other folk do for a month I should have died in a fortnight 

Health has a great deal to do with what the world calls talent Take 
a lawyer's life throughout, and high health is at least equal to fifty per 
cent^ more than brain. Endurance, cheerfulness, wit, eloquence, 
attain a force and splendour with health, which they never can ap- 
proach without it It often hapnens that the credit awarded to intellect 
belongs to digestion. Though I do not beleive that genius and ea- 
pepsv are convertible terms, yet the former can never rise to its loftiest 

heights unaided by the latter Again, a wise man, with a great 

enterprise before him, first looks round for suitable instruments where- 
with to execute it, and he thinks it all important to CQmmand these 
instruments before he begins his labour. Health is an inditpenBabl* 
instrument/or the best qvalities and highest finish of all worhy 

The maintenance of health is by no means so difficult, nor does it 
require so much skill as is sometimes imagined. Nature teaches her 
own laws, (even the brute will avoid that which instinct teaches him will 
be hurtful), and she always warns before she permanently punishes any 
breach of those observances which are necessary for our well-being. 
Health is not to be maintained, nor even restored, by the " practice of 
domestic medicine," or by the administration of the various advertised 
panaceas with which our daily and weekly journals abound ; neither 
those compounds of gamboge, colocynth and blue pill, vended by 
Morrison, HoUoway and Co., — nor Du Barry's ground lentil powder, 
rejoicing in the euphonious title of Revalenta Arabica, — nor even the 
well directed prescription of the legitimate practitioner, — will be of 
service, without the strict observance of certain rules and regulations, 
the performance of which depends entirely upon the patient bimselC. 
As we have touched on the subject of *' quackery," perhaps it will 
not be out of place to mention a kind of " quackery" which has often 
done much harm, and which is frequently practised in large schools* 
and other establishments for the young ; we mean that kind of ** do- 
mestic practice " which — with Graham, or Culpepper, on the one hand ; 
and senna, salts, rhubarb, and perhaps such potent medicines as cal- 
omel and antimony on the other — looks into the "books" for a local 
pain or isolated symptom of disease, as though it were consulting a 
lexicon, and then administers the supposed remedies as freely, and 
with as little compunction, as though it was merely explaining the 
simple meaning of some ambiguous word or intricate sentence. Now 
this is wrong ; for supposing Uie case to be one really requiring medi- 
cine, if the "dose" given does no harm, it wastes time, and perhaps 
allows a simple ailment to become actual disease ; and besides, when 
the medical attendant is called in, he finds the symptoms masked by 
the effects of the drugs which have been taken, and cannot be so de- 
cided in his measures as if there had been no previous interference. 
But to proceed. It is one of the fixed and immutable laws of nature 
that no one organ or system of organs can be long exercised to the 
neglect and desuetude of the rest, without eventuidly leading to mor- 
bid changes in the over-exercised or neglected organs, or both. Ia 
those who read attentiyely, think deeply, and study diligently, the 
brain is the organ constantly employed ; but the brain in addition to 
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the fanetion of thought, has to supply nervous energy to maintain the 
stomach in its integrity, so that it may have the inclination to receive 
and the power to digest food. The heart also requires the assistance 
of the brain to give it power to propel the vital current tixrough the 
blood vessels, giving off various important secretions during its pas^ago 
through the secretary organs, supplying and nourishing those parts 
which have been removed by natural or accidental means, until it is 
returned through the veins, reaches the lungs, there to be exposed to 
the vivifying and purifying effect of contact with the air and become 
fitted for the purposes of life, and is finally passed on to the heart, 
ready again to pursue the same course. Now, all the various processes 
of digestion, assimilation and nutrition are dependent upon a due sup- 
ply of nervous power to the organs by which these processes are 
carried on ; and hence it will be evident, from the brief physiological 
dcetch already given, that to keep the brain constantly employed, and 
at the same time to supply the lungs with an impure and deficient 
quantity of air, must IcAd to derrangement in some of the vital 
ninctions. 

TheM deviations firom health soon become evident ; the countenance 
tells tales; the appetite disappears, or becomes fastidious and squea- 
mish ; instead of buoyancy of spirits and energy there is a quiet 
gravity, and but little inclination for light and healthy amusements ; 
but still the mind does not perceive the enfeebled state of the body, 
unless from some sudden impulse, or the occurrence of events which 
recal old associations, there is an effort to display the physical energy 
which ejdsted before a studious life was commenced. Yet although 
under these circumstances there is not positive disease, still there is a 
condition of the system liable to disease Atmospheric changes, which 
before were borne with impunity, readily give rise to catarrh and other 
disorders of the respiratory organs. Any slight impropriety in diet 
or indulgence at table, which at one time caused but little and tran- 
acient inconvenience, is now followed by days of uneasiness; such as 
nausea, loss of appetite, thirst, and headache, showing that there is a 
deficiency in the ** healing power of nature," and teaching the suffering 
that law of nature which insists that even a man's habits and enjov- 
ments must be in conformity with his occupation and position in life. 
Why^is it that those of studious and sedentary habits exhibit the 
countenance " sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought f" Because 
the brain, as it were, monopolizes the nervous energy, and the heart, 
deprived of its proper share, does not possess sufficient power to pro- 
pel the blood into the smaller vessels on the surface of the body ; and 
because the blood itself not having been properly purified and oxyge- 
nated by contact with pure air when passing through the lungs, it 
is vitiated in quality as well as decreased in quantity ; and it is partly 
from this latter cause that we see the pimpled face and the various 
foims of skin diseases to which those of sedentary habits are liable. 

YiThy does the appetite fi>r food fSul, and vihy is it that the small quantity 
tpLcn often remains as a load to the stomach, causing pain, heart-bum, 
acidity, offensive breath, and unpleasant taste in the mouth ? Because 
the stomach does not receive a sufficient supply of nervous influence 
to manifest the ^emotion of hunger ; and because the food taken, in- 
stead of being subjected to the process of digestion, which is purely a 
vital process, and one especially governed and maintained by nervous 
influence, undergoes the same fermentation and putrefaction as all 
animal and vegetable substances do when exposed to the effects of 
moisture and warmth ; hence adds are formed, gases are extricated, 
and irritation is caused by an effete and useless mass. 

These facts and physiological explanations are thus plainly given, 
because, by-and-by, important rules for the maintenance of the health, 
both of teacher and pupil, and, in &ct, of all whose occupations are 
sedentary, will be deduced from them. I^'o proceed. Not only do the 
functions of the stomach and the power of the heart suffer, when the 
brain is the organ chiefly exercised, but likewise the nervous system 
itself suffers ; sometunes as an effect or concomitant of gastric deran- 
gement, sometimes as an affection per ae. There is a state of the 
nervous system from which those of studious and sedentary habits 
occattonally sufier, which plainly and painfully shows the effects of in- 
tense application and mental exhaustion. It is one which cannot be 
explained in terms intelligible to those who have never experienced it ; 
and although often made the subject of unkind remarks and unfounded 
suspicions, still it is, in some cases, an affliction as distressing as any 
to which the scholar is incident We mean those sensations which 
are implied by the expression " How nervous I feel,'* and which are 
only known, in their real intensity and suffering, to the debilitated, the 
anxioua, and the studious. Under this state of the nervous system 
the most trivial circumstances will annoy ; a thoughtless word said in 
the most innocent jest will cause mental pain, an ''ant-hill " of difficul- 
ty will appear a mountain of opposition. With a will disposed to 
study and acquire information, the least mental effort requires a forced 
application, and the simple process required to hear and attend to a 
question and frame a reply, even if that reply be but a monosyllable, 
is irksome. 

Then, again, there ai€ certain disordered states of the nervous sys- 
tem, or, rather of particular nerves, brought on by close and studious 



habits, (but in which a disordered state of the digestive organs is an 
alm>8t constant conoomitantX which are evidenced by pain and other 
diHordered states of sensation, or of the nerves supplymg the organs 
of sense. First, and most agonicing of these diseases, stands that 
nervous affection called "tic doloreux; which, from the frequency 
with which it attacks those of high intellectual attainments and de- 
votion to study, has been designated " the curse of intellect, and the 
pennlty of application." 

The' nerves supplying the various organs of the senses may be im- 
paired in their function by a disturbed state of circulation within tiiie 
head, induced by a close and continuous study. In the eye, for in- 
stance, vi'^i'on may be weakened, constituting short sightedness ; or 
perverted, as occurs in those who cannot perceive the distinction of 
colours ; or the impression conveyed to the bndn hj the optic nerve 
may be entirely imaginary, to which perversion oi function may be 
referred black spots floating in the air, ocular spectra, and other illu* 
sions. In fact, each of the three functions of the brain — namely, 
sensation, thought, and voluntary motion— mav be deranged by con- 
stant application and want of exercise and fi-eah air. In support of 
this assertion, cases might be cited from innumerable authors, both of 
the past and the present day ; but it is not necessary to refer to them, 
for doubtless many of the readers of this paper have, either in them- 
selves or in others who have come under theur notice, had many 
opportunities of observing the pernicious effect of confinement and 
doso study. The mind requires rest as well as the body. We know 
that long continued muscular exercise causes fatigue; and that after a 
certain time no manual task is performed either with satisfaction or 
comfort It is the same with mental labour. The ardent student, 
forgetting everything but the attainment of his ambition, may for a 
time— thanks to a natural good constitution and the regularity of his 
previous habits— labour without intermission ; but soon sleeplessness, 
dyspepsia, and a host of nervous ailments, remind him that he has a 
body to care for as well as a jmnd to cultivate, and that he must not 
transgress the laws ordained by nature for his own conservation, with- 
out paying the penalty of his commissions and his omissions; his 
mind becomes less vigorous, his memory less retentive, his perception 
less acute, his judgment less accurate; ne becomes melancholy, uri- 
table, and captious, and a gradual increasing imbecility of mind, and 
weakness of the body compels the total abimdonment of all intellect- 
ual pursuits: whereas, had he but studied in moderation, allowed 
himself exercise and relaxation, attended to any deviation from health 
in the functions of his body, he might have gone on increasing his 
store of knowledge ; for if his progress had been more slow it would 
have been more f^ from the interruptions caused by bad heaUh, and 
consequently more sure. The error of our taxation and continuous 
mental labour is most common in the meridian of life, when the men« 
tal powers appear to be fully developed, and to exist in ^ their full 
integrity. They demand to be actively employed; tho mind seems 
capable of so much that there appears to be no limit £b iU capabili- 
ties. It is now that genius and a cultiuated intellect make their 
mightiest eflorts ; they enter the race from which there is no turning 
back, and in which there is no resting place, with the determination 
" atit Canary aut nuUtuJ" For a time no uneasiness is felt ; success, 
and the pleasure of success, attend every step ; the mind, under this 
stimulus, appears able to master every difficulty and to gra^ every 
undertaking ; but the season of mental depression must come, and 
that which was before all splendour and pleasure now becomes gloom 
and heaviness. Let the man who is endowed with supertor genio^ 
learning, or Ulent, pause before he abuses and wears out the great ang 
noble gifts with which Providence has blessed him: let him remember 
that they are given him to use not to abuse ; and that it is his duty, 
both to himself and to his fellow-man, to endeavour to preserve l^is 
mental powers in their integrity for many years, not to sacrifice them 
in n few. , 

In a paper published in the " English Journal of Education " of 
August,! 868,* teachers and parents were warned of the dangers of youth- 
ful precocity. A few more remarks bearing on that subject now 
become necessary. During childhood and early youth the various 
vital functions of the body are in an extraordinary degree of activity, 
for they have many and important offices to perform. The pulse of a 
child beats nearly twice as many times during a minute as that of a 
man, and the action of the lun)j;s is in a like increased proportion; 
consequently a copious supply of pure air is necessary, that the blood 
when passing through the lungs may be rapidly and perfectly ponfie^ 
and oxygenated, for this is the intention of the accelerated respiration; 
and therefore, without plenty of pure air, no child can properly increase 
in stature and strength. , ■, , j i 

In boyhood, the rapidity of these actions is dimmished; in ^oles- 
oence, still more decreased; and when manhood is attained, and the 
bones have received their solidity, the muscles become hnMd and 
toned, and the processes of assimilation and nutrition become directed 
to the maintenance, not to the building up and increase of the body; 
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then the pulse *' ticks temperate music," the step is firm, the frame is 
upright, and all the functions of the hodj are those of a man. Now it 
is a remarkable fact, founded upon anatomical and physiological 
observations, that ir infancy and early youth the nervous S3*stem is 
more perfectly and definitely formed than any other parts of the sys- 
tem, from which we may infer that the functions of the nervous system 
are especially necessary for the healthy growth and maintenance of the 
body. It has been shown tnat the desire for food is purely a nervovs 
sensation, and is entirely dependent upon a proper supply of nervous 
power to the stomach. We all remember how acute the sensation of 
hunger was in our boyhood, and how unwelcome was the announce- 
ment, •* dinner put back two hours." In those days we very rarely 
felt the bad effects of a hearty dinner, as manifested by inactivity and 
drowsiness, because the stomach had sufficient nervous supply to ori- 
ginate the desire for food, and likewise rapidly to digest and prepare 
for assimilation the food taken ; and, as with the stomach, so with 
every other organ of the body whose functions were dependent upon 
a free supply of nervous energy. The action of the heart was soon 
accelerated, the cheek soon reddened from exercise or emotion, and 
the senses of taste, hearing, touch, &c were acute, if not accurate. 
Another fact may be mentioned ; it is, that in healthy infancy two- 
thirds of the child*s existence is passed in sleep; and, even in boyhood 
and youth, the deprivation of rest and want of a proper period of 
sleep is hardly borne and acutely felt. Duiing sleep the nervous sys- 
tem i^^not called upon for any manifestations beyond those whic^ are 
directed to assist the various nutritient, assimilative, and secretory 
functions of the body. The senses are at rest, no objects are presented 
to excite the imagination, to exercise the mental powers, or to call 
forth any manifestation of the passions and emotions, and therefore 
the vital functions receive that which the growth and support of the 
body requires — an "unlimited and uninterrupted supply of nervous 
energy. Even in the prime of life, sleep, rest, mental quietude, an 
idle brain, are absolutely necessary for ihe repair of the body and the 
restbration of its strength ; how much more necessary then must sleep 
be, when not only the restoration, but the growth of the frame has 
to be sustained. After a time the body is so far built up, its organs 
and their functions sufficiently developed, and its integrity so far se- 
cured, that the brain can spare some ot its nervous energy to be 
bestowed upon its own culture. The intellectual powers begin to 
manifest themselves, and, in addition to the functions of sensation and 
voluntary motion, the brain is sufficiently matured to evolve the faculty 
of thought, not that the germ and dawning of thought and intellect do 
not exist from very early days, but that they are in a rude and discon- 
V nected state, and not sufficiently defined to be made available, or to 
be directed to any useful purpose. In the paper before referred to, it 
was shown that there is sufficient of intellect, even in very early in- 
fancy, to require the fostering care of a parent to be guarded from 
hurtful impressions and bad examples, and to be prepared for future 
culture. What is now meant is a sufficient maturity of brain, which 
after the body has acquired a certain aoQount of healthy developement 
and strength, is in a proper ^tate to receive and appreciate regular 
and systematic education, and from eight to ten years of age is quite 
early enough to make the brain share its energies between our animal 
and intellectual existence. 

Wo never saw a prococious child a healthy one ; for although there 
might not be any evident disease, and his appetite was good, perhaps 
ravenous, still the shrunken limbs, the soft flabby muscles, the languid 
movements, and waxy complexion, plainly showed that the function 
of nutrition and assimilation, which are purely vital functions, were 
hnperfectly performed. The brain monopolised the nervous energy ; 
the body was impoverished. From the facts already stated, and from 
the remarks made when speaking of the effects of close mental appli- 
cation and confinement upon the adult constitution, it will be evident 
that the young are liable to suffer when placed in similar circumstances. 
Fortunately, however, there is in youth, not only a natural resiliency, 
a readiness quickly to change from the grave to the gay, and to play 
as well as to work in earnest ; but there is a^so an aptitude in the 
constitution to recover speedily from depressing influences, and to 
maintain the bodily functions in their integrity uuder every untoward 
circumstances, the " vis medicatrix natures ^' exists in the plenitude 
of its power. Children and youths, when afflicted with acute diseases, 
generally recover rapidly when the complaint once begins to mitigate 
in its severity, and a short period of convalesence restores them to th^ir 
accustomed health ; whereas the same diseases occuring in the adult, 
or in the prime of life, are frequently for a long time doubtful as to 
their termination, and involving a long and tedious recovery. This 
healthy mental and physical reaction, natural to youth, is an import- 
ant consideration to those who have the care of their education, for 
upon it the principle may be founded, that there is no harm in strict 
and close attention, during the period allotted to study, if there is 
likewise a sufficient time given for rest and relaxation. 

Boys, when first sent to school— especially if they have not been 
previously subjected to control, or been called upon to exercise their 
mental powers— generally suffer firom some form of gastric derange- 



ment This may be, and in some instances is, partly " home sickness f 
but it may likewise be often traced to want of tone in the stomach 
itself, or to its becoming overloaded. The appetite for food does not 
at once accommodate itself to their altered circumstances, and the 
stomach is called upon to do its former amount of labour with »% di- 
n inished supply of power wherewith to perform it : hence there is 
frpquently nausea and vomiting, which is a healthy effort of nature to 
get rid of the offending matter ; or else there is pain in the abdomen 
and diarrhoea, showing that some portion of the food has passed 
downwards in a crude and undigested state^ These disordered states 
of the digestive organs are likewise often dneto the cakes, sweetmeats, 
and other hurtfhl compounds with which a kind si^er or fond mother 
furnishes the "• school-box." Catarrhal and other affections of the 
organs of respiration arc very common ailments daring a boy's first 
school-year. • The tone of his system generally is usnally somewhat 
lowered by the chaisge in his habits : he h)fl less active exercise, is 
exposed to the effects of the different temperatures of the sofaool-room 
and the play-groun»l, perspires freely when joining in the sports of his 
playmates, and does not get quite as much pure air as he has been 
accustomed to inhale — all these influences, together with the physical 
changes resulting from ihe determination of a portion of bis nervom 
energy to the studies necessary for his education, exerciee their effectSy 
and render him more liable to Ruflfcr from atmospheric changes Bnt 
although these affections are sometimes attended with a considerable de« 
gree of fever, and appear sufficiently alarming, they generally yieVd to 
very simple treatment if noticed in their commencement The eruptioDB 
and skin diseases from which schoolboys suffer may generally be 
traced to impurities in the blood, arising from the mal-assimilation of 
food, and the want of sufficient pure air to oxygenate the blood whou 
passing through the lungs, and to inactivity and want of tone in the 
skin itself, by which its pores become clogged and its functions imper* 
fectly performed. Much may be done to prevent the occurrences of 
these unsighUv affections by the observance of precautions to be noticed 
by-and-by. There is such a thing among schoolboys as '*sham> 
ming" to be ill ; and although this morbid and depraved state of mind 
may generally be detected, still it is sometimes a great source of 
annoyance to the teacher. If the teacher will not believe in the exis- 
tence of the boy's illness, his parents and friends often will ; and if a 
bad state of health should accidentally supervene, the teacher is blamed 
for unkindness and want of sympathy, without deserving any censure 
whatever. Besides a disordered state of the system may be induced 
by fretful ness, discontent^ pining, and ill- temper, and perhaps its first 
symptoms are manifested just before the boy is seen by his parents. 
The most prudent plan in these cases is to obtain the opinion of some 
experienced and conscientious practititioner, and to act opon it It is 
true, we ** cannot see a pain ;" but from an examination of the pulse, 
the tongue, the stnte of the secretions, the appetite, and other evident 
indications, some idea may be gathered as to the general health of the 
body; and if, along with these observations, the boy*s naturaldis posi* 
tion, his liking or repugnance to study, and his general conduct, are 
taken into consideration, an opinion may usually be formed not very 
£ar from the truth. A boy who will practise deceit of this kind is a 
pest to any scholastic establishment ; for not only is he a constant 
source of anxiety to those to whose charge be is committed, bnt like- 
wise he sets an example to bis companions which they are apt to 
imitate, especially if they perceive that he receives any special consi* 
den: tion and indulgence. It must be a relief when the parents are 
sufficiently convinced of his ill health to remove him from school, for 
a boy who will for days, and perhaps weeks, practise a systematic 
falsehood, wbich requires a certain amount of ingenuity and self-denial 
to make it appear plausible, has a mind so depraved and an intellect 
so perverted that it is not likely that he will ever reflect any credit 
upon those who have the care of his education. He never can be 
treated with confidence, and he is another instance in wbich the 
*• suatiter in modo " must give place to the '*/ortiter in rA*' 

Thus, then, the causes and circumstances which influence the health, 
both of teacher and pupil, have been briefly considered. It has been 
shown that to possess the " mens sana in oorpore sano " is (as Horace 
Mann observes) ** the instrument " by which all good work and sound 
education is to be accomplished, and the various functions of the body 
most likely to be disordered by confinement and mmtiU application 
have been noticed. 

It is now proposed to suggest means by which health may be pre- 
served under these circumstances, so that the body may be nuuntained 
in its integrity whilst at the same time the mind is cultivated and 
stored with knowledge.— jEVi^ZmA Journal of Hdueation. W. P. 



IS "TEACHING THE GRAVE OP THE INTELLECT?'* 
Many, doubtless, of the brotherhood to which it is my glory to be- 
long—the ancient Society of "Schoolmasters"— will sympathiae with 
me in an attempt to establish the negative ^f the question whicia 
stands at the head of this paper. I will premffie that I heard it at the 
mouth of one who had himself been a sdioolrnkster, and who, by the 
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bf, in hia own person afforded anything hot an argument in its farour. 
Whence it comes I know not; for mj friend merely quoted it. I can 
therefore the more dispassionately, according to my human weakness, 
discass its merits. 

Now, that many do not as matter of fact rise above the mere drnd* 
gery of the schoolroom is undeniable. If thiK be ail that is meant by 
my firiend's saying, I assent But I am a- 1 the more unwilling to 
admit the metaphor to any place of signiiicance in what concerns 
myMlf as a member of the body scholastic. Indeed, there is plainly 
the greater reason for the counter assertion of a truth intrinsically con- 
nected, as I think, with the due estimation of our profession, viz., that 
so Ut from being detrimental to intellectual advancement, the status 
of a schoolmaster is eminently rich in opportunities of mental growth 
and refinement I say due estimation^ because I think that much re- 
mains to be done by those who sre^ in earnest in education, to remove 
from the public mind certain prejudice^-, of which the words in question 
may be regarded as a coroparaiively mild exprcsKiuii 

My point then is, not that there are le^t* defaulters in tins profession 
than in any other, but that there is nothing in the nature of the em- 
ployment calculated to produce such a result Men will sink into 
obscaritv and pass a nameless existence in medicine and at the bar, 
and in the army and navy, as well as in tlie schoolroom and the college. 
My own experience, I must say, runs directly counter to the notion i)f 
teaching being a calling in which'men bury their tale4iU. The same 
dawn, indeed, that has been breaking upon all other vocations alike, 
hw not been denied to one so essential to the well being of society as 
education. The work of the teacher, it is true, is less apparent than 
that of men in a more prominent sphere of action, but it is none the 
bss brilliant 

Admitting imperfection in this, as in all other spheres of human 
action, I am reaoy bold to assert and maintain, that there is no pecu- 
liar imperfection resident eitlier in the theory or the practice of the 
•cholasuc art I shall illustrate my position rather by an examination 
into the merits of the case than by reference to oxaiuples, because it 
is in this view that I propose to consider the statement under 
discussion. 

For myself, I confess I have not, even by the effort of an excited 
hnagination, been able to detect anything like an earthly taint in the 
atmosphere of my employment My schoolrooms are as fresh and 
free from deadly contaminations as Dr. Arnott's ventilators and per- 
forated panes can make them, and I have every reason to believe that 
the tpirituel M the apartment is not inaptly symbolised by its 
wholesome air.r I could be content that others should look slightly 
open my work, if I thonght that the mischief extended no further. 
Hard words and cold looks break no bones — least, perhaps, of all ^ 
schoolmaster's. I have an unbounded store of compensation within 
my own domain, and could be content to cry, with the old poet, after 
the yet older fashion of the Emperor Nerva, 

* My mind to me a kiugdom is." 
But, so long as there is work to be done, and need of inducements to 
lead competent men to engage in a profession so thankless and labo- 
rious, I think it is our duty to combat all such false impressions 
abroad in the world as are calculated to invest the calling of a school- 
master with a repulsive character, and to lead men to look upon it as a 
work of necessity, not of love. 

To sneak plainl^, we must do all we can to get rid of the notion of 
^ hack '' teachers, if we would have scholars and gentlemen, and men 
of fresh, manly hearts, seeking to be invested with the ferule. With 
■orrow be it confessed, that much discredit has been incurred by those 
on whom the education of past years has devolved. There was until 
latterly, an ill savour attacfiing to the name of schoolmaster, and it 
was not altogether undeserved. The question is not as to the matter 
of £ftct, but as to the cause of this state of things. Is there anything 
in the nature of the employment calculated to associate it with deter- 
ioration and a low intellectual condition — low, in short, " as the grave " 
—on the part of its professors? I say — ^and I say it with all unction— 
Na If teachers have degenerated morally and mentally when tied to 
this business — and I admit that many have — it is because they were 
at first to undertake it, and, moreover, because they entered upon it 
'* without a will ;'^ not because they found themselves as teachers in-a 
certain atmosphere and with such and such duties to perform.! 

Considering education as coextensive with the discipline of the whole 
man, moral, spiritual, and intellectual (carried out by one who is himself 
thus fully disciplined), I cannot but look upon it as in some sort answer- 

* III ventilated sohoolTOoms, and not teaching, ii the grave of many a teacher's 
intdlect and life. This is too commonly the case in Canada. 

t Br. Arnold, in a letter to a friend about to engage in private tuition (a..i>. 18S1). 
saji:~"The misery of private tuition seems to me to consist in this, that men enter 
upon it Ma means to some future end ; are always impati?nt for the time when they 
may li^ it aside ; whereas, if you enter upon it heartily as >'Our life's business, as a man 
eaten upon any other profession, you are not then in danger of grudginij^ every hour 
70a give to it, and thlnldng of how much privacy and how much society it is robbins 
yoa ; but you talie it as a matter of course, making it your material occupation, ana 
dei^ your time to it. aud then you find that it ii in itself ftiUof interest, and keeps 
luvs corrent ftesh and wholesome by bringing you in such perpetual contact with all 
the springs of youtWW tivelinM^." 



ing to this ratio seu seientia titm. Perhaps it is because men have not 
assigned this scope to the work of the teacher, that we have to look 
back upon so much that is unworthy in the annids ot the profession. 
Certain at any rate is the fact, that in too many instances a miserable 
incompetency in the i\xi6T has had to be propned up by artifices and 
assumptions alcogether foreign to the ligitimato province of the 
schoolmaster. 

Admitting, then, to the utmost the past low condition of the craft, 
I am all the more eager to claim for it its proper jurisdiction and a 
normal dignity answering to the extent of that Jutisdiction. I contend 
that few, if any, of the responsible positions in which a man can be 
placed call for more constant activity of mind or present greater induce^ 
raents for the exercise of the highest intellectual functions than that 
of being called upon to analyze the several processes of thought, and 
generalize the .subject-matter of thought, with a view to clearness and 
simplicity in the transmission of knowledge and skill m the superin* 
tendence of inlcDectual growth in the young. I contend, moreover, 
that no one needs to be more habituated to a philosophic habit of 
thought than he who holds in his fingers the thread?, upon whose right 
disposition and freedom from en' angiement depends the complicated 
but glorious tissues of the human mind. Away with the chilling doc- 
trine, that he whose mental discipline consists in hourly contact with the 
fresh and ever-opening intelligences of youth can alOford to bo, nay, 
must of necessity bejntellectuully committed to the dust of degener- 
acy and decay I Away withsujh a sentence as that which, if allowed 
to be written over our school doors, would' in effect be at once the 
death-warrant and the epitaph of all that is great in leaminjr, all that 
is wholesome in the intellectual intercourse of young and old I We 
come not before our boys as the gliosts or the sleep-walkers of intel- 
ligence, to dismay them. We come not before them that they may See 
in us the several stages of mental decrepitude and at last be paralyzed in 
seeing us sink into imbecility, but we come befi)re them as men with 
whom sound Christian learning has been a resurrection from the grave 
of low pursuits and tastes, whilst it is in itself a life of ever active^ 
ever quickening intelligence! 

So much for what, I fear, to much like declamation, but what is 
really only the outburst of an indignation whjch it were vain to 
attempt to stifie. With this indulgence I am ready to enter upon the 
calm discussion of some two or three points in further elucidation of 
my meaning. 

When I say that it is the schoolmaster's business to analyze the 
several processes of thought with a view to the superintendence of 
intellectual growth in the young I mean that in grammar, and history, 
and geography, and mathematics — in short, in the sciences generally — 
the subject-matter ot teaching has come to be looked at more in its 
relation to the capacities of tlie learner than was once the case. We 
begin to think less of cramming boy's heads with a mass of crude and 
undigested knowledge than of gradually strengthening that power of 
atnmilation within them, which is a principle of mental as well as 
physical growth. 

We know that it has been too much the practice to deal out learning 
in portions, and after a plan founded upon an unreasonable deference 
to the usage of the past rather than upon an intelligent survey of the 
requirements of the present. Such has been the prevailing practice, 
but happily it is beginning to be reckoned amongst the errors of a 
bygone age. I say this out of no want of respect for the past I may 
think, that, if we are now in a fairer way of intellectual advancement 
than was possible under the old system of (things, we have a long 
lesson still to learn at the feet of our hard-working, hard-faiing ances- 
tors. Nay, I do think that our highest wisdom consists in a humble 
regard for the good and the great of former days. At the same time, I 
think that we have an equal duty to perform towards those who will 
one day call us ancestors, and one which no over sensitiveness as to 
dealing with the< evident mistakes of our fore-fathers must be allow^ 
to induce us to blink. 

To refer to the point of grammar by way of illustration, — what a re- 
volution has taken place in this subject since the youngest teacher 
amongst us learnt his ** parts of speech!** With how much more inter- 
est has a once dry subject been invested under the keen analytical gen- 
ius of our German neighbours I* Philology is but an infant when I went 
to school. He is now a giant, all but aiming at sovereignty, and by 
the consent of men of letters throughout the world, having his claims to 
a fJBLT wider jurisdiction than is to be found in the terms of bis inheri- 
tancej allowed. To be sure, this has come to pass through a inore dili- 
gent search into the archives of Qreek and Roman antiquity; but the 

* Since writing the above, I have mot with the following evidence, of the 
advance of which I am speaking in the commuDlcation of a distinguished corres- 
pondent in^' Notes and Queries*' (No. 180). He says: — ** While differing from 
some of Prof.B*8. views on the relation of logic to mathematics, I fully agree 
with him that the true functions of the several parts of speech must be de- 
termined by an analysis of the laws of thought. Both grammar and loeric might 
be consideably improved by an accurate develop^ment on pahychological 
prinoiples.** 
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claims have been but recentiy admitted. Here, then, is a compare- 
timely new field of study, downright progresnve study, opened ; and 
surely the schoolmaster must be amon^ the first to apply himself to an 
inyetigation so plainly within his provmce, demanding, by the by, the 
exercise rather of common senset ban of subtlety for its successful pur- 
suit 

One more point and I have done. Look at history. I need only refer 
to the able paper of a correspondent in this Journal to illustrate the scope 
of my observations as applied to this particular branch of study. liet 
anj one read his remarks, and try to realize the activity of mind which 
this view of the the subject necessitates, involving as it dose the commu- 
nication not merely of so many facts, but of " a power of self existence 
and rhproductum^ of vitality as well (uqf growth "t^ of the essence of 
that communication, and he vrUl be at a loss to conceive how any one 
could come to any other conclusion than that the status of a schoolmas- 
ter is eminentlyrich in opportuiUes of intelectual growth and refinement 

There is no room indeed, for stagnation in the running streams 
of history, anymore thim in that sea of thought to which all these rivers 
of knowledge directly conduct It is to the waves of this sleepless ocean 
that the daily life of the schoolmaster is tied. And, to bring our sub- 
ject and metaphor at once to a homely conclusion, he, least of all men, 
can afford to make a sacraflce, amid the ebb and fiow, the storm and 
calm, the gales and gusts of human intelligence, that peculiar praise of 
his type the actual mariner, the merit of being always wide awake. 

Gorretpondent of the English Journal of Education, 



intelligence, and the dull stare of semi-idiocy, were seen in frequent con- 
trast In tiie midst of every group of eight or ten scholarE was an 
earnest, and apparently a skilful teacher. The eagerness of youth, the 
strength of manhood, and the wisdom of hoary hairs, together with 
the gracefulness and devotion of Christian womanhood, were all repre- 
sented in the band of teachers. But, 0, what a work was betore 
them I Truly thev deserved to be called followers of Him who came to 
seek and to save that which was lost Here was practical Christianity 
appropriately developed in mitigating the woes of humanity, and point- 
ing the wretched and perislpng to the source of all joy and hope. 

Gorreapondenee qf the Beo. Dr, Eiddar, 



AN EVENING AMONG RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
At the earliest opportunity, accompanied by a devoted friend 



of 



youth, I spent a Sabbath evening in visiting the ragged schools of 
London. The night was rainy and dismal, and I would not have been 
disappointed at seeing a thin attendance. I was therefore agreeably 
surprised in finding the two schools which I visited quite full. 

The first was the Plum-tree Court Bagged School in Shoe-Lane. 
The entrance was from a small porch, at which a policeman was sta- 
tioned, to preserra order without and to render service within, in case 
of its being required. — School was not opened when we arrived, and a 
truly uproarious scene did we witness. About fifty boys, from three 
to sixteen years of age, were present, seated on benches, with a scan- 
ty supply of tea/J^ers in their midst. Their dress exhibited nearly 
every variety of the dirty and the ragged. About half of the boys 
seemed disposed to be quiet, the rest were trying to amuse themselves 
by pushing i^d striking, pulling hair, and cuffing each other's ears ; 
uttering, at the same time, idl sorts of exclamations in a partially 
suppressed voice. 

By a little effort the superintendent secured sil^ce, which was pretty 
well maintained during singing and prayer. The classes proceeded tO 
their lessons with a single interruption, fit>m the rushing out of a class 
of the worst boys, who would not stay because their teacher was not 
present to instruct them. The lessons then went on in the usual style 
of Sunday-school teaching, and with as little noise as could have been 
expected from such a tumultuous set of subjects. 

On the opposite side of a board-partition, connected bv doors and an 
open window with this room, was another of the same form and size, 
occupied by female classes. Half a dozen teachers were then engaged 
instructing about sixty girls of different ages between five and twenty 
years. The girls were much more orderly and attentive than the boys 
in the other room, and yet we were informed that at the beginning 
they were less so. Industrial classes are held for them on week evenings, 
at which they are taught to sew. Several of the smaller girls, when 
asked if they had learned to sew, eagerly exhibited their aprons as the 
products of their skill and labor. Probably none of them would have 
been taught the useful art of sewing at home. 

After passing on through some very wretched parts of the city we 
reached the Field-Lane lUgged School, at which we found three hun- 
dred scholars in a large upper room, well lighted, warmed, and venti- 
lated. As we ascended tne stairwajr we listened to the sin^^ing of the 
Achool in the act of opening, in which many voices blended together 
with no inferior harmony. 

As the teachers proceeded to the task of instruction, a rare and pecu- 
liar scene was exhibited. There was an infant-class on a gallery behind 
the superintendent's desk, and over head, on another gallery, seperated 
fpomviewby a curtain, was a large class of grown women, several of 
them with in&ntsin their arms. A small class of girls in one comer, 
were learning the alphabet ; and besides these three classes, the &rst of 
which was mixed, the rest of the scholars were males. And what a 
motley tfaroiog I Here were not orily the young, but the middle-aged and 
the old. '^ We have," said the superintendent,** all ages, from two to 
seventy. 

He might have added all races and colours, from the fair skinned Celt 
and Saxon to the tawny African, including also the New-Zcalander and 
the Chinaman. Decent clothing, gaping rags, shaved heads, and flaring, 
HUGombed locks, were mingled together, in the various forms. Grave 
fiolMTtety and sly mischief attention and vacancy, the bright twinkle of 



THE GERMAN'^ AND SWISS TEACHERS. 

Extracted from Mr. Joseph Kay's Paper on " The Condition and 

Education of Poor Children in English and in German Towns, 

As the education of a people depends much more upon the charactera 
of its teachers, than upon any other part of its educational system, I 
will endeavour to show what kind of men the German and Swiss 
teachers are, and how they are prepared for their duties. 

The Teachers in Germany and Switzerland are men, who from the 
age of 16 to the age of 21, have been educated in preparatory Schools 
and Colleges, expressly for the Teacher's Profession. They are learned 
men, who would do credit to much higher situations; but whose 
habits of thought and life have been se» carefully disciplined, as to 
make their work in the classes, otherwise so irksome, really a pleasure 
to them. 

Those children, whose parents wish them to be tndned for Teachers, 
do not leave the Primary Schools, before the completion of their 
fifteenth year. They then generally continue to attend the Head 
Masters to receive instruction in the evenings for one or two years. 
At the end of this period they enter, either one of the Superior Schools, 
where the children of the middle classes continue their education, and 
where the weekly fees are so small, that children of poor parents often 
attend them ; or they enter, what is called a Preparatory School, that 
is, one which is expressly designed to prepare Candidates for the 
Nojmal or Teacher's Colleges. 

They remain in these Preparatory Schools until the completion of 
their eighteenth year, and are educated there in Scripture history, and 
the history of their own country, in the elements of mathematics, ia 
several saences, in music, singing, and in geography When they 
leave these Schools, they have already received a very^ood education. 
Up to this time their parents have paid the small weekly fees for them, 
stimulated by the hope of their sons' gaining admission into some of 
the Teachers' Training Colleges. These Institutions are Teachers' 
Universities, in which all the candidates for the Teachers' Profession 
in Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, and Holland, who gain admission 
to them in the manner afterwards described, are educated at the ex- 
pense of the State for three years. 

In each of the divisions of Germany and Switzeriand corresponding 
to our counties, there are two or three of these Colleges, one or more 
for Roman Catholic students and the other for Protestants. 

The Directors of all these great Training Schools are religions 
ministers, and the education given in them is of a strictly religions 
character. 

They are supported in Switzerland by the Cantonal Governments, 
and in Germany by the several States, and are liberally supplied with 
large staffs of from eight to fifteen Professors and Teachers with good 
libraries, numerous class rooms, organs, piano-fortes, all necessary- 
school apparatus, model practising schools, and farms or gardens 
attached to them. 

In very few of these Colleges is there any attempt to instruct both 
Protestants and Roman Catholids as such, but candidates belonging 
to the different sects of Protestants are generally trained together. 

There are a great number of these Institutions in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Denmark. 

In Prussia alone there are 45, in Switzerland 14, in Holland 3, in 
Bavaria 8, in Saxony 8, in Hanover, 6, in the Duchy of Baden 8, in 
Wirtemberg 8, and in each of the smaller German States, one or more. 
At certain periods of the year, public examinations are held in each 
of them, at which all young men who desire to be Teachers and who 
seek admission, may present themselves as candidates. 

No candidates however can bo received, even for examination, unless 
he can present a certificate from a physician of good health, and 
certificates from his religious minister. and his former teacher of good 
character; nor can any one be admitted or ever officiate as a Teacher 
who is a cripple, or deaf or deformed, nor any one who has weak 
lungs, so important is it thought that the Schodmasters should be in 
every way fitted for their duties. 

The Candidates who satisfy all the conditions I have mentioned arc 
carefully and rigorously examined by a Committee of Examiners com- 
posed of the Directors and one or more Professors J^f the College, one 
of the Local Educational Magistrates, and an Inspector. 
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^ The sul^'ects of this examination comprise all the subjects of instruc- 
tion in the primary schools. 

Those who prove themselves the most eflScient, are selected for ad- 
mission, and once admitted their course in life is secured, because 
they pay nothing for their education, little, and in many cases nothing 
for their board; and when they leave the College, if they pass their 
final examination satisfactorily, they receive an appointment immedi- 
ately* £ven if their first place is an inferior one, they are sure to 
obtain the more valuable situations as vacancies occur, if their conduct, 
progress, and abilities prove satisfactory. 

The period of residence in these Colleges is three years, and the 
students during that time are educated most carefully in — 

L Religious instruction, including the Holy Scriptures, and the 
History of Christianity. 

IL The German language, including exercises in composition, 
writing, grammar, and reading. 
III. Mental Arithmetic. 

ly. Mathematics, including Arithmetic and Mensuration. 
V. History. 

VL Physical Geography. 
VII. Botany and Gardening. 
Vin. Natural History. 
EX. Drawing. 

X. Music, including lectures on the theory and practice of music, 
constant practice in singing, and playing the organ, piano-forte, and 
Tiolin. 

XL Pedagogy, or the art of teaching children. This is taught in 
Tillage schools attached to the Colleges!, {q which the young men 
practise teaching under the personal direction of the Professors. 

XII. Medicine. This may. seem a strange part of their education, 
but every student in a Pruussian Teachers' College i*^ taught how to 
treat cases of suspended animation, wounds occasioned by the bites of 
dogs, injuries by fire, Soc; also how to distinguish poisonous plants, 
and how to employ some of the more ordinary antidotes. 

Public examinaiions are held, every year, in each of these great 
Institutions, and at these times all the students, who have completed 
their three years course of education and practice, and all other 
candidates who choose to present themselves, are examined by the 
Director and Professora Every one who passes this examination, 
receives a diploma, stating his fitness to be a Teacher. Those who do 
not, are obliged to continue their education at their own expense, until 
they are able to prove, that, they have attained adequate knowledge 
and sufficient expertness in the ^rt of Teaching to deserve one. With- 
out such a certificate of merit, no one in either Germany or Switzer- 
land is ever allowed to practise as a Teacher. 

It must not be imagined, that it is the Chvemment which appoints 
to the vacant posts in the village and town schools. The parochial 
and town school committees do this ; and as they always prefer a tried 
and experienced man to a young and untried one, the successful 
Teachers always get moved on, from the inferior situations, until they 
obtain the places of Professors or Directors in the Normal Colleges. 

From this sketch, it may be imagined what an able' and efficient 
dasa of Teachers is obtained. I spent many months in the society of 
these men, both in the towns and in the quiet country villages through- 
out Germany and Switzerland, and am only too happy to bear testi- 
mony to their ability and industry, and to the admirable effects of 
their labours. 

In Prussia alone, there are 30,000 men who have been trained in 
ibis manner, now at work in the Primary Schools; while the 45 
Prussian Normal Colleges contain 2,600 young persons who are being 
educated to supply the vacancies annually occasioned in the Teachers* 
ranks by deaths, superannuation, illness or other causes. 

And a similar system, be it remembered, is in operation throughout 
the whole of Gcmany, Switzerland, and Denmark. 



A CODE FOR THE SCHOOL. 

(From a Correspondent of the Heto York Oheerver,) 

. Stepping into the Senate of Virginia, a few days ago, with a firiend, 
while I was on a visit in Richmond, I was introduced to a Senator, 
who at once claimed me as an early schoolmate of his, in the northern 
part of the State of New York. " Is your first name S— f he asked. 
I told him it was. " And is your father's name N — ?" he continued. 
T assured him he was right again : >^ien he went on to say, that "he 
remembered those days with deep interest ; and especially," said he, 
"that Roll or Honour It has been a blessing to me ever since; 
teaching me lessons of self-government, .and inspiring sentiments which 
I regard as essential to the formation of right character.*' Having 
learned from him the particulars of his progress from C. W. Academy 
to the Senate of Virginia, I parted from him with grateful remem- 
brances of the system of education and moral training, in which he 
and many others, whom I know, had laid the foundation of future 
success and respectability in life. 



This allusion to an institution which made no claims to high autho- 
rity, and yet I am persuaded had a most important influence in forming 
the characters of hundveds of young men, and mere boys, for posts <^ 
honour and usefulness, which many of them are now occupying, 
determined me at once to lay before the public eye, which has never 
been done before, aiiistory of the origin and operation of a " Code of 
Laws,** which was maintained lor many years, in a literary institution 
of this State, under the simple style of the 
Roll of Honoub. 
More than thirty years ago, my father was Principal oC a literary 
institution, which had previously, under the charge of the most 
approved instructors, attained a high eminence ; but from a series of 
uofortunate events, had sunk down into a state bordering on extinction. 
He entered upon his duties, with a school of seventeen pupils of all 
si2es and grades; but, by a gradual and rapid increase, the guardians 
of the institution had the satisfaction, in a few months, of finding 
nearly one hundred students within its walls, and a large proportion 
of them classical scholars. 

It is not my present object to develope the method of instruction 
pursued in this seminary, but simply to present a unique plan that 
was adopted for the discipline of the classical department, which, while 
it fully secured the object of maintaining order and habits of industry 
in the prosecution of study, it is believed, had a most important 
influence in forming the character of the pupils to every manly virtue. 
As to its origin, I have often heard, my father say, that the only clue 
that suggested itself to his mind was Napoleon Bonaparte's institution 
of his ** Legion of Honour ; ** and that the entire code was drafted on 
the principle suggested by that imposing title, which he beUeved might 
be made as influential on the minds of American boys as on proud and 
chivalric Frenchmen. 

"The Roll or Hohdur.'* 
Article L Every scholar in the classical department, and every 
English scholar over 14 years of age, may a£Bx his name to a card to 
be publicly suspended in the school room, styled the " Roll op Honor," 
and shall wear a badge of distinction, (in his button hole,) during the 
hours of instruction, and at all other times if disposed. English 
scholars younger than 14 years shall be admitted only by unanimous 
consent 

Art n. The act of signing shall be a pledge of sacred honour^ on ' 
the part of each subscriber, to the observance of the following rules : — 
Section 1. That he will, in' all cases, treat the offlccrs of the institu- 
tion with respect, and never speak aloud in school, except to the 
instructor, or by his permission. 

Sec. 2. That he will not be guilty of langfaing and trifling, nor any 
other conduct forbidden by the laws of the institution, or unbecoming 
young men pf honor and respectability. 

Sec 8. That he will maintain due gravity during school hours, 
diligentiy apply himself to study, and aim at distinguishing himself by 
his acquisition as well as deportment 

Sec 4. That he will, on all occasions, on entering the school room, 
uncover himself; and in retiring from it, and also before the public 
eye, maintain a manly deportment, never indulging in boxing, seuffling, 
or any other rude and puerile conduct, except in the play-grounds and 
such other places, and under such circumstances, as may render those 
indulgences admissible. The use of profane or obscene language or 
gestures, which are peremptorily forbidden by the laws of the institu- 
tion, are to be regarded among the highest offences against this code. 
Sec 5. The above rules are to be regarded equaUy sacred when 
every instructor is absent from the room as when present ; and it shal 
be considered as dishonorable, and matter of charge, for any member 
of the Roll, witnessing a violation of any of its rules, when the fact can 
be established by complete testimony, not to present the delinquent 
for trial. 

Art in. A violation of the above pledge in any particular, observed 
by a classical instructor, or proven by two members of the Roll, shall 
be marked by a cross affixed to the name of the delinquent on the • 
card \ and every name upon receiving three such marks in any one 
term, shall be erased from the RoU. 

Art 4. When an accusation is made, which must be in writing, 
with the names of at least two witnesses on the list, of which the 
accuser may be one, the fact may be determined by three members of 
the Roll, one to be named by the Principal or a daasical instructor, 
another by the accused, and the third by those two ; or in case they 
do not agree without delay, then, by the instructor. 

Art V. All trials shall be held at the close of school. No time !a 
to be occupied in qualifying the triers or witnesses^ as all are acting 
under a pledge of honour. The accused shall have the privilege <rf 
emploving the aid of any member of the RoUin conducting his defence ; 
and the presiding officer shall, if he thinks it necessary, appoint a 
member to manage the prosecution. But no unnecessary time is to 
be consumed in arguing the case. The bare presentation of the&cta 
is all that is required. 
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j^rt YI. The Priiidpa], or one of his assistants, shall preside at all 
tijals and deliberations of the ** Roll of Honour,*' and shall have a 
migatke on all awards and decisions. 

Art VIL No individual, whose name has been once erased, shall 
bave the privilege of repladng it on the^KoU during the current term, 
uoleas he ahall make such concessions or apologies, and conduct liim- 
self with so much propriety for a suitable time, as to obtaio the/ 
unanimous consent of the Principal and all the members of the Roll, 
in the same way as a single mark may be removed. 

Art VIII. On all questions submitted to the Roll, each member 
■ban aim to act, not from private pique, or under the influence of 
prdiidke,'bot with a tender regard to the best interests of each 
mdividiia], as well as the whole ; remembering that he himself may, 
in turn, stand in need of the same kind treatment 

Art DC The Principal may, from time to time, select from the 
eard the names of such individuals without a mark as he ^all think 
proper, to be dedgnated as M<uUr$ of the Roll, whose duty it shall 
be to preside in turn in the school, in the absence of all dassical 
instructors ; and if any individual, while thus presiding, shall be guilty 
of any impropriety, whieb shall incur a mark, his name shall be erased 
from the list of masters, to which it shall not be restored as long as 
tiie mark remaina 

Art X. I1ie members of the Roll shall occupy a separate room, 
or seats contiguous to each other, and no accusation or testimony^ shall 
be admitted agunst Uiem from any other individuals in the instituti<»i, 
except persons eocupying the station of teachers in some of its 
departments. 

Art XI. This whole subject, in all its provirions and bearings, shall 
be regarded with profound respect, and on no occasion shall it be 
spoken of or treated in a light and trifling manner. And any attempt 
to disfigure the Roll, by placing or removing a mark without authority, 
shall be deemed a high misdemeanor ; and the name of the individual 
10 (Ending, or convicted of giving false testimony on any trial, or 
other flagitious crime, shall be summarily erased from the Roll. 

Art XlL At the dose of every school term the precise state of the 
BoU of Honour shali be publicJy exhibited to the guardians of the 
institution and the parents of the scholars ; and the names of those 
who have passed through the term without incurring a mark, shall be 
considered as entitled to an honourable distinction in the awards of 
the oecasion. ^ 

Some remarks on the proper administration of this code, so as to 
Moore the largest btnefits, will be made in a subsequent communica- 
tion. 
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THB PROMOTION OP PUBLIC LIBEAEIES IN 
UPPEE CANADA. 

Bmce November last, about one Library per day, has, npon 
aa ayerage, been despatched from the Educational Depart- 
HMDt. l^e total number of volumes thus sent out has been 
Sisety-one Thousand. There are still, in addition to the aboT6, 
about twenty thousand volumes ordered, and which will be 
deapaitched as soon as possible. To order, receive, check, and 
distribute, and then again to select, check and send off so large 
a number of volumes of books, has been no light task. Three 
or four peno&B have been engaged in thir duty since last 
Notembeir; but still their progress has been necessarily slow. 



owing to the great amount of labour involved in prosecuting 
the undertaking. We can assure all parties concerned, how- 
ever that every effort is made to meet their wishes. 

Although it is a fact, upon which all true lovers of their 
country cannot but reflect with satisfaction and pleasure thaty 
'ere the year closes, upwards of Eighty Thousand volumes 
of useful and entertaining reading, will be scattered throughout 
Upper Canada, — some of them to the extreme verge of the 
Province, up the Ottawa, ♦ still it is painful to think, that several 
of the most wealthy and best settled Townships and even extended 
sections of the country in Upper Canada are still without tiie 
advantages of a Public Library. Several cities and towns too, 
with their hundreds and thousands of young people all with a 
keen appetite for reading, are permitted to. remain destitute, 
or are left to imbibe from polluted streams lessons the very 
reverse from salutary or pure. "We were assured lately by a 
gentleman in one of our principal towns, that a person in liie 
town had, within the last few years, realized a handsome com- 
petence from the sale of novels and romances alone to the 
residents of the place and surrounding neighbourhood. The 
town in question has, however, availed itself of the liberality of 
the Legislature in the establishment of a Public Library, whicli 
is now one of the most popular places of resort for the entire 
population. 

We cannot too earnestly press upon the intelligent friends 
of popular education throughout the country the importance, 
in this era of prosperity and enterprise, of having public libraries 
established in their several localities. We should ever remember 
that, in the promotion of common school education, '^ we have 
(as Dr. Wayland observes) put it in tiie power of every man to 
read, and read he wUl, whether for good or evil. It remains to 
be decided whether jwhat we have done shall prove a blessing 
or a curse." Let us us therefore endeavour to avert the curse ^ 
and secure the blessing to the widest possible extent throughout 
the Province. 

The &cilities and inducements afforded for the establishment 
of Libraries, are similar to those which have been recently pro- 
vided to some extent by GK)vemment, for diffusing the plea- 
sures and advantages of popular reading in connexion with i^e 
elementary schools in England and Ireland, and are such as to 
enable the young and old of the remotest townships of Upper 
Canada to peruse the best books that issue from the presses in 
^both Grreat Britain and the United States, at as little expense 
as can the same publications be read in London or Edinburghf 
New York or Boston. The arrangements by which these aids 
and advantages are afforded to the country, have received the 
highest enconiums frt>m able educationists and experienced 
travellers who have visited Toronto frt>m both the old and new 
worlds during the current year. But for these arrangements, 
few of the more than 60,000 volumes which are now being read 
in some 150 municipalties of Upper Canada, would have been 
in circulation. We hope, the example so nobly set by many of 
the youngest as well as oldest municipalties of the country will 
be universally followed — as the same assistance will continue 
to be given which has thus far been granted towards the 
establishment of Public Libraries. What haa been or may be 
expended in this manner in procuring useful books, is only a 
trifle to each individual, while each each individual enjoys in 

* The Towiiships of Pembroke, Westmealh and Ross, have recentlj 
established Libiuries. These are the extreme north-eastern Townships of 
the Province. 
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return the opportunity of reading a large number of Tolumes. 
The money thus expended continues to perpetuate and multiply 
advantages for thousands and tens of thousands, without re- 
flecting injury upon any. Not so with the money that is 
spent in the purchase of intoxicating drinks, and many other 
things, equally useless, if not equally injurious. Nor can any 
one easily estimate the amount of vice that will be prevented, 
and of enjoyment and benefits conferred, l^y the youth of the 
land haying access to useful and entertaining books. 

And among the indirect, though not the least of the advan- 
tages conferred upon the country by the wide circul ition of 
useful books, may we not include the influence which will thus 
be exerted upon the spirit and temper of no small portion of 
tikdpuUiepreaB — that most important and powerful engine for 
the promotion of what ia both good and bad in civil government, 
public mforala, and social life. It has often been observed by 
intelligent strangers and others, that the tone of the press and 
public discussions in Canada, are, with some exceptions, lower 
thftn in Europe, especially in England. Mr. Tr^nenheere, who 
has long held important situations under the Imperial GK)vem- 
ment in connexion with the advancement of education in Eng- 
landy who is the tfnthor of two able and interesting books, the 
one antlie^ FMUeal Experienee of the JjustmUs, inii9Bearin§9 
^fon Hbdem Times^' the other, entitled, '' The ChmiUuium qf 
ike United Staiee ean^Mred wUk our ofon," and who travelled 
through this country in 1858, has, in his excellrait ^' Notee on 
FubUc SubjecU in ^ VnUed States and Oanada^^' observed as 
follows on the Canadian press : — 

** With a very few exceptions the press of Canada does injus- 
tice to the political, moral, social and intellectual clumicter of 
the people, and is not of a tone to qualify it to speak for a cul- 
tivated and intelligent society. It rarely, as far as I could ob- 
serve, attempts any calm and philosophical discussion of the 
topics of the highest moment to the future destiny of the colony, 
moral and soci^ ; but is rather occupied in stimulating, instead 
of striving to allay, the exasperations of party struggles, which 
are always apt to be most bitter among men onlj beginning to 
learn to act togeUiw on the great arena of pubhc life, under a 
system of political freedom. An improvement in the tone of ' 
the press would by degrees educate the public taste above that 
which now only tends to lower it, and with it, to a certain ex- 
tent, the estimate in whicb Canada must be held elsewhere.*' — 
pp. 234, 235. 

The infancy of the country generally, and especially its in- 
fimcy in regaa*d to the principles and practice pf constitutional 
firee government, may go far to account for the corresponding 
infancy in the character of the public press. Much improve- 
ment has of late been witnessed in this respect ; and the con- 
siderable attention and^space which are given in many of the 
newspapers to notices of books and literature are gratifying 
indications, as well as instruments of further improvement. 
Nor is there any good reason why any portion of the public 
press of Canada should suffer so much in compariaon with that 
of England — why the Canadian press should not be able to 
accomplish its high functions and duties, as the dispassionate 
exponent of the great science of national life, and the moral 
antagonist of all that feeds the worst feelings and developes the 
^orst passions of our nature, — the animating spirit of what is 
just, and generous, and patriotic, and the promoter of knowledge, 
Tirtue and good will among men. In no country is a more 
noble career open to the public press than in Canada. An 
elevation in the character and tone of reading of the country, 
by the supply and circulation of good books, will doubtless 



react beneficially upon the public press, correct much that is to 
be deprecated and lamented in it, and add vastly to its power 
and usefulness. In this then, as well as in other respects, will 
Libraries prove a most valuable and potent system of social 
police, improving and elevating society, multiplying means, and 
diffusing streams of enjoyment, happiness and usefulness before 
unfelt and unknown. 



OFFICIAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PROPOSED 
BY LOCAL SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 

(Continued fif^m the Journal for June, page 101 .> 
NUMBEE 31. 

Ibar of embarrassment from a small Bate-Bill, — Threat of a 
Mandamus, — Frotection of Trustees. 
A special school meeting having fixed the monthly rate-blQ at 
seven-pence half-penny, and certain parties having threatened to 
apply for a Mandamus to compel the Trustees to collect it, the 
trustees feared embarrasment from want of means to meet their 
engagements. In this dilemma, they sought advice, preparatory 
to imposing a higher rate-bill in opposition to the decision of 
the meeting. The inexpediency of doing so was thus pointed 
out ; — 

" Too should have no hesitation in carrying out the decision of the 
special school meeting to which you refer. In doing so it will not be ^ 
necessary for you to do more at present, than simply to impose th« 
rato-bill of seven-pence half-penny per month for each pupil atten- 
ding school. It is not until the end of tlie year, or towards its close, 
that you will have to impose a general rate upon the property of the 
Section, to make up the balance required to pay the teacher's salary 
and other expenses of the school, as authorised by the latter part of 
the 7th clause of the 12th section of the School Act, of 1850. In the 
mean time it wfU not be necessary for you to offer any explanation 
either of your intentions or of your conduct to the party who has 
addressed to you the nncalled for letter which you have enclosed. By 
acting in the manner I ha^e indicated, it is not at ail likely that the 
parties who wrote the letter can obtain a mandamus ; and even if they 
should succeed, all the expenses which you may incur must be borne 
by the Section, and can be collected by a rate upon the property of the 
Section. In all your official proceedings you will be particular to use 
your corporate seal. Any opposition you meet with will likely be on 
the part of those refusing to pay the rate which you may impose at 
the dose of the year. In such a case the legality of the matter can, 
if th^ opposition choose, be tested in the Division Court But from 
the 24th section of the Supplementary School Act of 1858, you will 
see that ample protection will be afforded you by this Department^ 
in the exercise of your rights and the performance of your duties.'* 

NUMBSB 82. 

Biffht of Trustees to obtain legal advice, — Auditing of School 

Section accounts. 

The Trustees of a rural Section not being careful in the 

observance of the details of their duties, advantage was sought 

to be taken of their ignorance in such matters, and an effort 

made to deter and embarrass them. Their local Superintend* 

ent applied for advice in their case and received the following : 

" 1. Trustees have a perfect right to procure such legal advice, at 

the expense of the Section, as they may deem necessary to aid them 

in the performance of their dutv in doubtful cases, such as those to which 

you refer. They are required by the 7th clause of the 3 2th section 

of the School Act, of 1850, to take *' all lawful means" to collect 

School Moneys. Sometimes they may be doubtful as to the '* lawful 

means ** they should adopt In such a case they should apply for advice. 

2. No advantage can or should be taken of an error in judgment 

on the part of trustees in the matter, as the County Courts being 
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now courts of equity to a limited amount^ would suBtain the trustees 
in case of an appeal to them. 

"3. The meeting had no authority to dispute the right of the 
trustees to fix the amount of the remuneration payable for the services 
rendered to the Section. All it could lawfuUydo was to see that the 
expenditure of the money collected, or received, was duly accounted 
for. No arbitration is therefore required in the matter.** 

NUMBBB 33. 
Trustees alone can fix the salary of the Teacher. 

Certain rate-payers having disputed the authority of Trustees 
to increase the salary of their Teachers, they sought to obtain 
the vote of a public meeting condemnatory of the Trustees. 
The following reply was sent to the appellant in this case : — 

•* The Trustees have alone the right to increase the salary of their 
teacher as they may judge expedient. That is fheir duty and privilege, 
as you will perceive by the fifth clause of the twelfth section of the 
School Act of 1850, which states expressly that it is the duty of trus- 
tees • to contract with and employ all teachers for [their] School Sec- 
tion, and determine the amount of their salaries.* A public meeting 
can simply say liow the money shall be raised, and not how much shall 
be paid to the teacher.*' 

NUKBEB 34. 
Personal responsibility of Trustees for neglecting to keep open a 

School. 

The Trustees of a School Section being opposed to free 
schools, refused to keep open the School of their Section, and 
defied the inhabitants to compel them to do so. An appeal 
was made to this Department, and the law of the case was 
stated to be as follows : — 

" I have to direct your attention to the ninth section of the Supple- 
mentary School Act of 1853, contained in the Journal of Education 
for June 1858, from which you see that trustees are made personally 
responsible for their neglect of duty in not keeping ^pen a School, and 
thus entailing on the Section the loss of its share of the School fund to 
which it would otherwise be entitled.** | 

NUHBEB 35. 

Libraries must he under the control of a Oorporation, and not of 
an Association of Subscribers, 

A number of individuals in a Township having subscribed a 
sxim of money with which to establish a Library, wrote to this 
Department to know if, by transmitting the amount of their 
subscription, they would be entitled to an apportionment from 
the Library Fund, and have the control of the books. A reply 
in the negative was sent to them as follows : — 

•• I have to state that unless the Township Council, as a Corporation, 
assume the responsibility of taking charge of the Library books, you 
cannot, I regret to say, avail yourselves of the liberality of the Legis- 
lature. You should hand the Council your contributions, and thus 
let it act in behalf of the Township. In that case all parties will have 
access to the Library, free of charge, upon compliance with the rules 
and regulations for the management of Public Libraries in D. C. The 
Trustees of each Section concerned, could take charge of a portion of 
the general Library, and thus distribute the books over the entire 
Township.*' 

NUMBEE 36. 
Township Qouncils can establish Brandt Libraries, 
A Township Council being anxious to contribute from the 
general funds for the purpose of establishing Public Libraries 
throughout their Municipality, hesitated to do so, fearing lest 
it had not the powe^r to divide the Library into School Section 
branches. Having applied for information on this point, the 
following was sent: — 



" The Muntdpal Council which you represent has full authority to 
divide the Library into as many branches as it pleases, so long as it, 
or some competent person, or persons, on its behalf^ becomes responsi- 
ble for the management of the Library and safe keeping of the books, 
as required by the regulations of this Department 

" The Council can appoint the Trustees, or other parties, to take 
charge of the Library, or parts of it, the Council being still responsible 
for the cost and management of the whole Library. 

" The books can be changed from one branch Library to another, 
under the authority of the Council — thus permitting all the readenta 
in the Township to have access to all the books of all the branche&" 

TO LOCAL STJPEEINTEXDENTS. 
As it is near the time at whicE the Local Superintendents 
visit the schools under their charge, we would recommend them 
at each visit to obtain such statistical information relative to 
the financial and other items of their Annual Beports as will 
enable them to check and revise the Trustees' Beports when 
received, at the close of the year. This intimation is thus early 
given that more care may be observed in reporting the educa- 
tional operations of the current year, as the reports hereafter to 
be accepted by the department must be free from arithmetical 
inacurracies and prepared in accordance 'with the general 
instructions, so that the Chief Superintendent may be enabled 
to present his report to the Legislature at an earlier period of 
the year than heretofore. The Blank Porms of Beports, for 
1854, will be sent out early in November. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOLS A NATIONAL CONCERN. 

The Brantford Courier^ in speaking of the success of the second 
year's operation of the County Grammar School, thus observes: — 

It is a matter of congratulation that the demand for instruction in 
the higher branches, has enabled the learned Principal to maintain the 
character of the Institution intact — it is what it professes to be, a 
Grammar School It is unfortunately the case that in some parts of 
the Province, the utilitarian spirit of the age has so far aficcted the 
character of these Colleges for the people that they have been forced 
to do either wholly or in part the work of the Common Schools, and 
thus they have either been deprived altogether of their distinctive 
characteristics or have degenerated into mongrel institutions, without 
any uniform system or object. 

It is, however, somewhat strange that their peculiar characteristics 
have been urged as a reason why such institutions should have no 
claims on the patrpnage of a mechanical or agricultural population — 
the question has been asked, " what more do the children of the mid- 
dling classes require than a common school education? Such a ques* 
tion may best be answered by asking, for what purpose is a national 
system of education established at all ? Is it merely to prepare our 
children for their particular business in life — ^to make them good farmers^ 
good mechanics, and good merchants ; or in addition to this, to prepare 
them for that calling, which they have in common with all their neigh- 
bours ; their calling as citizens and men. Which question docs it best 
become a lover of his country to ask ; How can I make my son a good 
merchant ? or how can he be made a useful member of society ? 

Every man, unless he wishes to starve outright, must read and 
write, and cast accounts, and speak his native tongue well enough to 
attend to his own particular business. 

But surely this is hot the only object of Education ; men have also 
duties to perform as members of the body politic ; and the education 
which prepares them for this is called liberal. Such education our 
Grammar Schools should give. But it unfortunately happens that 
because every man must attend to his duties as a citizen, men have 
formed a habit of thinking that that business is easily learnt It is 
true that one may know but little about it and yet pass through life 
very comfortably ; he manages to get a wife, and to bring up a family, 
and to mix pleasantly in society. 

But if the same man knew as little of his particular calling as he 
does of his general his income would be exceedingly small, for men 
will not put their lives into the hands of a medical quack when a skilful 
surgeon is at hand, nor will they give a shilling per pound for bad bee^ 
when thev can obtain good beef in the next stall for the same price. 

A man's unfitness for his particular calling may thus be easily de- 
tected, and a bad baker, a bad lawyer, or a bad physician is properly 
avoided. 
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Bat A man's liberal edacaiion may be entirely neglected, and yet he 
toquires political inflaence and dogmatizes on the science of (Govern- 
ment, ind about our social and moral position. He may become even 
A Uw maker, and legislate on questions intimately connected wilh the 
destinies of a nation. 

And if a thoughtful man ask himself the question, how can one be 
a good magistrate, a sood law-giver or a good citizen, who views every 
public question, not oy the light which history and experience may 
throw upon it, but as a mere matter of expediency — who talks about 
moral, religious and political improvement, and at the same time knows 
not in what we are better or worte than our forefathers ? The answer 
is given, ** because these matters are everybody's business," and so 
they are, and if people would think about them and study them, as 
they do their pence tables and account books all would go well, but 
never was the proverb more truly verified, ^* that every man's business 
is no man's," nay, it is worse than that, for every man meddles in it 
and no man knows it 

To remedy this defect in our national system of education, our Col- 
leges and Provinoial Qrammar Schools have been established, with their 
roatine of studies, in the classical, mathematical and higher English 
branches. Are we anxious that our sons should express themselves 
both publicly and privately with fluency and elegance ? — then let them 
learn by correct translations to imitate the style and language of the 
standard authors that are read in these schools. Do we wish them to 
grace our offices of responsibility and trust, and to win for themselves 
the highest honors that their native country can give them ? Then 
let them by their sound study of history take warning from the errors 
of the past, and deduce lessons of wisdom for the future. If they are 
not to be deceived by the fallacies and sophisms of the day ; let them 
learn while young what correct reasoning is. If we wish them to be 
fiuthfhl to the home of their childhood, and to raise theit country to 
that position in the scale of nations to which htr natural resources 
entitle her, let us give them the advantages of a sound and liberal 
education. 



^xscdiMtns. 



BOY LITERATURE. 

One curions characteristic of all civilized ages an4 nations is the 
devemess of their boys. Learning and refinement have a penneative 
power, and in any country or city where their sway has been long and 
continuous, absolute infants enter into argument with you, and put 
you down on profound points of literature and science. Akin to this 
are the school periodicals which spring up in all directions, whose wits 
and sophists are often far ahead of Punch and the Timei I 

George Canning was a great hand at those things, and sharpened at 
Eton that rapier whose edge in the Anti-Jacobin was so keen. Robert 
Soothey was obliged to leave Westminster, and could find no welcome 
at Christ Church, by reason of a paper of his in a school journal essay- 
ing to prove that flogging was a Satanic invention. Praed and Macauley 
were not of very mature age when th^ rivalled each other, setting the 
Red Fisherman against the Spanish Armada in KnighV$ Quarterly 
Magtuine^ — How deliciously Praed paraphrased Victor Hugo : — 

** Yiens t on dirait, Madeleine, 
Que le priotemps, dont Thaleine 
Donne aax roses leurs coaleurs, 
A cette Duit, pour se plaire, 
Secoue sur la bruydre 
Sa robe plein^ de flenrs." 

" Oome forth, pretty Madeline ; 
Lo, the pleasant breath of May 
Sweetens every field to-day : 
Never hath a fairer night 
Closed the dewy eyes of light : 
Oome forth while the moonbeams shine 
On the pale grass, Madeline I" 

Boys rule the world now- a -days. They are mere boys who write lea- 
ders in the 7Hme» for instance ; or who, from the hot heart of an Ori- 
ental war, despatch such news as pleases them. 

At the school where I picked up the multifarious matters- of which 
^ know a little, in one of the most ancient and noble cities of England, 
^e published an annual volume called the Collegian, One of those 
<>1<1 volumeis found in a dusty corner, has tet all the^e notions about 
^be literature of boyhofxl in agitation. A favourite amusement with 
J*a was to translate from Greek or Latin verse, preserving the first and 
**^Bt lines: oneof whica veisioiis began — 
** FersicoB odi, pucr, apparatus ; 
Bring me a chop and a couple of potatoes;" 
*^^ this the editor rejected, as savouring too much of a parody. We 
*^^o k)ved to hunt up old and neglected writers, and give them the 



benefit of our illustrative powers. Thus one youngster patronized the 
Greek authoresses and overset into English the not very valuable frag^ 
ments of Sappho, Anyte, Myro, Nossis ; another found delectation in 
unusual Latin authors, as Statins, Claudian, Catullus, Floras, Fronto 
— anybody rather than Horace and Virgil, Livy and Tacitus, I question 
if the following Catullian hendecasyllabics are as good as Coleridge's : 

Sirmio, eye of peninsula and island ! 
Blue waves surround thee glistening and gleaming, 
Skififs with white sails are dancing on the waters, 
Green hills slope down like oKve groves and myrtle. 
Under the breeze all is beauty and motion. 
White foam is flashing, azure leaves are waving. 
Sails flap and flutter above the free waters, 
Choirs of fair virgins dance beneath the branches, 
Youths with rich garlands on the turf reclining 
Drink pleasant wine from carved silver goblets. 
While through the dusk wood the sweet lute resonndeth 
Chiming for aye to the chime of the ocean. 

Perhaps no sign is more certain of the internal weakness of a state, 
than when age has no advantage over yodth in its employments and ofli- 
ces. This position is tenaole, maugre the great men whose fame was won 
in youih ; for though it is true that a man may be a great general at 
five and twenty, he will be a much greater one at fifty ; and though 
Raffaelle, dying young, was greatest among Italian painters, yet, had 
he lived as long as Turner, he might even have equalled the noblest of 
English masters. Rome, in its best days, threw open its offices only, 
to men of mature age, and it was a sorrowful necessity which made 
Scipio consul despite the Lex a/nnalis. So, in the knightly times, the 
young cavalier had a long and hard servitude to endure before he won 
his spurs; whence war, the science he had to learn, was learnt thor- 
oughly in all its details. But neoteric habits are different Smatterers 
carry all before them now : a smatterer in war would soon have been 
unhorsed, but in modem life he passes muster admirably. You seldom 
meet with a thoroughly learned man, or one skilled in any profession, 
or one whose honour or bravery is a gem without flaw. Thrown upon 
the world before practice has strengthened his nerves, or reflexion his 
mind, the modem adventurer picks up hints as ho goes ; and instead 
of the knightly coat of mail, wears the many coloured motley of the 
jester. He was a man in boyhood : he will be a boy through life. 

Yet, some men have a marvellous intuition, bjr which they seem 
perfect in an art without learning any of its details. Cassar, living a 
studious and thoughtful life at Rome, was at once a great general on 
joining the army in Spain as Questor. Newton made his three great 
discoveries before he was twenty-five. Goethe in his youth was per- 
haps the most perfect of all poets. I wish some one with an analytical 
intellect would undertake a biography of Goethe. De Quincey is the 
only man capable of it in these days. 

To return to " boy literature," we all know that " reading makes a 
full man, writing an exact man, speaking a ready man." The sole 
peril is, that the boy will begin to write before he has read anything— 
will try to combine, before there is any material for combination. It 
is usually found that precocious poets turn out wretched versifiers at 
last ; that calculating-boys become most unmathematical men. What, 
on the other hand, could be more awful than Lord Byron's juvenile 
writings ? Occasionally a great genius fas Newton or Goethe] may 
break through this natural law ; and it is unhappily a fashion of the 
present age to act as if Newtons and Goethes could be grown like cam- 
ellias in a greenhouse. But, on the whole, a first-rate cricketer at six- 
teen, is more likely to be a hero in after life, than a first-rate writer of 
verse and essays, Latin or English. There is a time for all thmgs. — 
The EnglUih Educational Times. 

CHILDREN, TIME, AND MONEY. 

The London 7imes thus remarks on Lord Palmerston's recent speech 
at Melbourne in reference to children, time, and money, the three prin- 
cipal things without which it is impossible for the world to go on, and 
without the proper management of which earthly happiness is, and 
always must be an igjiis fatuue ever fluttering in the vision, but cer- 
tainly eluding the grasp of possession — 

** The three things most difficult to manage, and most easy *o waste, 
spoil, and destro}', were brought together in one very apt but rather 
unusual manipula'.ion. What is to be done with children, time, and 
money ? They are all desirable, all in the way, all easily mismanaged, 
all great responsibilities. Lord Palmerston, to judge from his speech 
is equally at home in all of them, and has equally little respect for mol 
thers who bandage up their children into bundles and hang them on a 
peg, for the arti?an who • annot employ a spare hour in reading some- 
thing to elevate his soul, and for the working man who throws away 
in drink what might make him independent and conifoitahlc in his de- 
clining yeaiu. These arc the three principal materials ordinarily given 
to man for the slock of his life and the comfort of his age ; and the 
proper use of at least one of them will go far to soothe a period of life 
which will certainly want every possible consolation. In the humbler 
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clussos, to which Lord Palmerston was addressing himself, it is too 
common to misuse all these materials ; so that when the labourer or 
the artisan arrives at his premature old age. and is past work, he finds 
himself neglected by his children, without a single mental resource, 
and dependent on the charity of others lor his daily subsistence. Fol- 
low the careerof the man who 80 years ago seldom spent his evenings 
at home — never spoke to his children but to scold, to threaten, and dri- 
ve them from his presence — never found himself at leisure but he walked 
off to some place of low resort, and never had an odd sixpence in his 
pocket which did not infallibly find its way to the bar — and you will find 
him solitary, vacant, and destittte. wanting alike society, amusement, 
and food. A used-up man ol the world is bad enough, but the used-up 
working: man is something too dismal to be thought of^ and few people 
know what excellent opportunities many such a wretch has thrown 
away, and what he might have been at this time had he pleased. He 
has children, but they shun his presence, and treat him as already dead: 
he has had time, but it is gone for ever : he has had money, but it also 
has made itself wings. The working classes of England may not care 
much to receive these lessons fi'om a journal which perhaps they con- 
sider loo pre-eminently the advocate of ecopomy, method, and order. 
It may be they will pay some attention to their vivacious and witty 
Home Secretary, — the man who has been disposed to sacrifice pruden- 
tial considerations to grand political ideas, and who certainly has devo- 
ted himself to his position with singularly little reserve. He assures 
them that if they would have the comfort of their children in their 
latter days, they must be kind to them, and bring them up well ; if 
they would have something pleasant to think of in the long vacant days 
of old age and sickness, they must make good use of their evenings 
while young ; and if they would not be objects of charity and contempt 
they must put by money day by day while they can earn iL" 



CHILDREN VBJRSUS COLTS. 

We khow a man who last summer hired four coUs pastured on a 
farm some^five miles distant. At least once in two weeks he got into 
a waggon, and drove o^er to see how his juvenile horses far^. He 
made minute inquiries of the keeper as to their health, their daily 
watering, &c ; he himself examined the condition of the pasture, and 
when a dry.season came on, he made special arrangements to have a 
daily allowance of meal, and he was careful to know that this was 
regularly supplied. 

This man had four children attending a school kept in a small 
building erected at the cross roads. Around this building on three 
sides is a space of land six feet wide, the fourth side is dn a line with 
the street There is not an out-house or shade tree in sight of the 
building. Of the interior of the school house we need not speak. 
The single room is like too many others, with all its apparatus arranged 
upon the most approved plan for producing curved spines, compressed 
lungs, ill health, &o. 

We wish to state one fact only. The owner of those colts, the 
fiither of those children, has never been into that school house to in- 
quire after the comfort, health, or mental food daily dealt out to his 
offspring. The latter part of the summer we chanced to ask, ** who 
teaches your school ?" and the reply was, " he did not know, he believed 
her name was Parker, but he had no time to look afUr ichool mattenP 
'—Am.AgricuUurut. 



OBSERVE PUNCTUALITY IN ALL YOUR ENGAGEMENTS. 

If a man were to spend his days in perfect seclusion, he would still 
be a gainer by the habit of regularity, in the distribution of his time 
and his pursuits; but its importance obviously increases with the ex- 
tent of his connexions, and the number of his engagements. If regu- 
larity be that which a man owes to himself, punctuality is that which 
he owes to others. "Appointments." observes Mr. Cecil, "become 
debts; I owe you punctuality, if"! have made an appointment with 
you ; and have no right to throw away your time, if I do my own. 
Punctuality is important, because it subserves the peace and good tem- 
per of a family : the want of it not only infringes on necessary duty, 
but sometimes excludes the duty. Punctuality is in^portant; as it 
eains time : it is like packing things in a box, a good packer will get 
m half as much more as a bad one. — The calmness of mind which it 
produces is another advantage of punctuality : a disorderly man is al- 
ways in a hurry ; he has no time to speak with you, because he is go-, 
ing elsewhere ; and when he gets there, he is too late for his business, 
or he must hurry away to another before he can finish it. It was a 
wise maxim of the Duke of Newcastle — " I do one thing at a time " — 
Punctuality gives weight to chaiacter : " such a man has made an ap- 
pointment ; then I know lit will keep it." And this generates punctu- 
ality in you ; for, like other virtues, it propagates itself — Dr, Burder, 



Idleness of the mind is much worse thJn idleness of the body. — 
* Igna/oeum eorrvmpunt otia corpus^ 



GIVE YOUR CHILDREN EDUCATION. 

Mind constitutes the majesty of man — virtue his true nobility. Give 
your children fortunes without education, and at least half the number 
will go down to the tomb of oblivion, perhaps to ruin. Give them edu- 
cation, and they will accumulate fortunes ; they will themselves be a 
fortune to their country. It is an inheritance worth more than gold, 
for it buys true honour, they can never spend nor lose it ; and through 
life it proves a friend, in death a consolation. Give your children edu- 
cation, and no tyrant will triumph over your liberties. Give your 
children education, and the silver-shod horse of the despot will never 
trample in ruins the fabric of your freedooL — Milford Bard. 



(Cbiicatt0nal ^nttUigfitrt. 



C AJSI ADA. 

MONTHLY SUMMAST. 

The €k)venraieDt of New Brunswick have lately appoinied Dr. Ryeraon a 
Commissioner to inquire into the management of Eing^s College, Frederick- 
ton, with a view to its improvement. The other Commiasioners are the 
Hon. J. H. Gray, of St. John ; and J. W. Dawson, Esq., the late acUve 
Superintendent of Education for Nova Scotia. . . .The Board of School 
Trustees in Brookville, are about to erect a handsome School-House, 
capable of contahiing 400 children. The new Government School-Houses 
in the City of Toronto are very elegant structures, doubtless equal, if not 
superior to the first Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. . . .The Newcastle 
Teachers' Association recently held a Meeting in Cobourg, addremes on the 
best mode of teaching certain branches of Education were delivered by the 
most experienced Teachers present, and a literary address on " Endeavour," 
was read by Mr. Boate, of Bowmanville. He was appointed to deliver 
another on *' the best incentive to moral culture," at the next Meeting, hi 
October. The Rev. S. Tapscott, was also requested to deliver an address on 
<« Education ;** and Mr. Younghusband, on '* School Organization." The 
exammation of the Brockville Grammar Schoolis highly spoken of in the 
local papers. , 

AX EmOIEUT ORAIQLLB SCHOOL. — WOBTHT OP IMITATIOH. 

The Trustees of the Essex County Grammar School ^ve notice that with 
the view of increasing the efficiency of the School, and pkcmg the advan- 
tages of a good claadcal and commercial edncatbn withm the reach of aU 
ehildren m the County,— they have resolved upon the following new 
arrangements : 

1. Children redding withhi the County of Essex shall be admitted to the 
benefits of the School firee of all fees and charges. 

2. As soon as there aria thirty boys in the School, the Trustees will 
engage the services of an Assistant Master competent to teadi thoroughly 
the English branches of Education. 

8. In order to extend the advantages to the residents in distant parta of 
the County, the Trustees will be prepared to make arrangements for open- 
ing a boarding house hi the vicinity of the School, to be conducted under 
their supervision and according to rules to be laid down by them. But 
applications for admisdon must be addressed to the Chairman or Seci^taiy 
of the Board of Trustees before the 1st September next, in order that they 
may be able to carry this plan into execution at the commencement of the 
next term. 

4. The Trustees venture to express the hope that as soon as the School 
is in an efficient state, the Township Councils will be induced to avail them- 
selves of the power vested in them by the law, and establish scholarships 
for the encouragement of a higher class of education than now prevaiia in 
this part of the country. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MONTHLY SUMMART. 

Dr. Sullivan of the training Department of the Irish National Board has 
given £20 per annum to be distributed as premiums to the best teachers In 
the Counties of Down and Antrim. He has also given £100 towards fouDding 
exhibitions in the Queen's College, Belfast, in favour of students from the 

Royal Academical Institution of that town. The Rev. F. D. Maurice, who 

was recently removed from his professorship in King's College, London, for 
alleged heterodoxy, is about establishing a '* College for working men * 
above the age of sixteen years, engaged hi manual labour, also clerks, eogi- 
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^ etc Menn. McCoy and Htarn have been selected ae proieeeon 

in the new Vniveraity of Melboorne. These gentleman have hitherto been 

profeasore in the Queen's Colleges of Beliast and Galway reepectiTely. 

The Privy ConncU Committee on Education have recently passed a minute 
in regard to a system'of grants in aid of training schools. At the end of the 
iipt, second, and third years, a grant of merit is to be made to students of 
merit and to the treasurers of colleges. The scale is to come into operation 
for Ibe year ending 81st December, 1866, but ail coUeges are to be at 
Bberty by appUoation before the 1st September, 1864, to give eflTect to it for 

the year now current ^The King ol Bavaria has decreed that no child 

aged less than ten years who has not received elementary and religious 
instmction shall be employed in manufiictories. 

Mipdls-Class EducjlTIOn.— Lord Ebrington is again before the public as 
author of a plan of what he calls " middle-class education,** which for its 
novelty at least deserves attention. His pamphlet is reprinted from the 
Society of Arts' weekly journal, where it first appeared. He argues that 
while no eflFort has been left untried to educate the children of labourers, and 
even of paupers, the class next above this— too proud to accept government 
assistanoe, too poor to pay for really valuable teaching— is in danger of dnk- 
ing lower and lower. The deficiency cannot be supplied by elee mosynary 
institutions ; nor can our universitiea, even if " poor scholars *» were again to 
frequent them, meet the local requiremnnt Lord Ebrington suggesu the 
establishment in each county town of local examinations, conducted by 
oompetent persons, who should have the power of conferring '• degrees"— 
th&t is, of pronouncing authoritatively on the claims of candidates— prizes 
and scholarships to be founded in connection therewith, if money could be 
obtained for the purpose, either from individuals or from the proceeds of 
fees. The subjects of examination to be simple and practical, such as might 
befit an EogUshman of the middle class, unable to devote, as the rich are 
Bopposed to do, many years to the process of instruction. Lord Ebrington 
ooDceives that the value of a " degree " of tiiis kind, as a testimonial, would 
compensate both the trouble of preparation and the slight expense of fees.^ 
We are not sanguine of his success, but the idea is ingenious, and deserves 
betUr than to be rejected without trial— 7%« (London) Pre88, 

TBI inUCATIOHAL XZHIBITIOH IH LONDON. 

Three months ago we had the satisfaction of announcing that the Society 
of Arts proposed to add one more to its many claims on pubUc gratitude, by 
originating a special Exhibition of tiie various means and 'appliances em- 
ployed in carrying on elementary education in the United Kingdom, some 
of our largest colonies, the leading countries of Europe, and tiie United 
States of America. What was then littie more than a happy idea, is now an 
ttOOompUriied fact Through the sealous cooperation of our Government 
with those of other nations— some of which displayed quite an unexpected 
d^reo of interest in tiie project,-tiie praiseworthy exertions of the several 
edacational societies in this country, and tiie enlightened activity of private 
persons whose business it is to prepare tiie material means of education, a 
very respectable collection has been got together and arranged in a manner 
convenient for inspection. 

We have spoked of the idea of the Exhibition as a happy one, and such 
it will be found to be on a moment's consideration. It is one of tiie natural 
offiihoots of the Great Exhibition of 1861,-that fi^itful germ which has 
already been so productive of good, and is destined to contribute much 
mor« Urgely to the world's happiness. We now proceed to give some ac 
eoant of the contents of the Exhibition, And here we deem it necessary to 
stete that at the time of our visit many articles,— particularly from abroad 
_bad not been received. Hence tiie middle of the great hall, which is 
devoted to foreign and colonial productions, presented rather a bare ap- 
pearance With this tf ght deduction, the general aspect of tiie room was 
Tcry animated and agreeable, the various objects being arranged in an 
effective as well as convenient manner. The front of the orchestra is oc- 
cupied by the Department of Science and Art, which exhibits numerous 
conies tor outiine drawmg, architectural and mechanical drawing, shaded 
^wing. coloured examples, and miscellaneous solid forms. These, witii 
ibe specimens of the five orders of architecture, statues, busts, masks, 
frieies, pilasters, Ac, exhibited by Signor Bunciani, and placed near tiie 
wall on each side of the orchestra, at once attracts tiie visitor's attention as 
he enters the haU from tiie main staircase ; and a closer inspection seems to 
heighten his estimation of their value. The end of tiie room opposite the 
o^estra is weU filled witii various objects exhibited by tiie Committee of 
Oounoa. Along tiie sides, under the galleries, are tiie compartments al- 
l<»Ued to tiie leading educational societies ; in t^e middle are four tables, on 



which, as we have already intimated, are exhibited the articles from abroad ; 
and the galleries are devoted to philosophical instruments, apparatus, Ite. 
The room ^>propriated to books,— of which there is a numerous oolleotioo 
supplied by all the leading educational booksellers,— is over the great halL 
One of the most interesting features of the Exhibition is to be seen in the 
Library, which contains the '* results of fhe schools," or articles made by y 
the young people in those establishments, and specimens of work done there 
All over the walls, in the passages, on the landings as you go up the stairS, 
and round the galleries, maps and diagrams are hung, %nd at the foot of the 
stairs some excellent mo Jels of school fittings, deslu and seats, are exhibited. 

It will be seen from this general outiine of the plan upon which the Ex- 
hibition is arranged, tliat. every available portion of the building has been 
turned to the best account When we come to examine separately the con- 
tributions of the various exhilntors, our attention Is naturally first directed 
to the three beautiful cabinets hi the centie of the great hall, exhibited by 
the Prince of Wales. One is the cabinet of specimens illustrative of cotton 
manufacture, presented to His Royal Highness, m 1861, by Messrs. Hibbert, 
Piatt, and Sons, and showing all the various stages through which the 
cotton passes, from its natural state on the plant to its finished manufactured 
forms. The other two contain very choice specimecs of fishes, Crustacea, 
marine plants and vegetable productions used in commerce, such as seeds, > 
roots, fibres, ko. Near these is an excellent model of a group of school 
buildings, suitable for a large rural village, with drawings of the plans, ele- 
vations and sections of the buildings, contributed by Earl Granville. One 
of the most prominent groups under the north gallery is that of the National 
Society, which includes copy-books, school clocks, globes, stationery, draw- 
hig and colouring materials, diagrams, prints, noaps, hydrostatical and 
pneumatical apparatus, Attwood's machine for illustrating the laws of falling 
bodies, the geometrical solids, a machine for illustrating centrifugal force, 
sets of the mechanical powers, sectional models of steam engines, &e. Near 
these are the contributions of the asylums foi^he blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and idiots, which consist of embossed books for the blind and numerous 
articles worked by these unfortunate classes. The fancy articles, needlework, 
knitting, crochet, &c ; hair-work in bracelets, brooches, &c. ; mats, baskets, 
shoes and slippers, exhibited by the Schools for the Indigent Blind, are 
really wonderfal specimens of what the blind may be taught to accomplish. 
Scaroely less astonishing are the drawings, mats, shoes and slippers exhibit- 
ed as the workmanship of the unhappy creatures for whom a home has been 
provided in the Asylum for Idiots. 

On the opposite or south side of the hall the British and Foreign Scho<rf 
Society is very creditably represented. The articles it exhibits comprise a 
good model of the Borough-road School— a model of Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding country— a raised map of Great Britain and Ireland — cases of 
objects to illustrate the lesson-books— models of the pump, diviog bell, and 
inclmed plane— a sectional model of a steam-engine, prepared by a British 
school teacher— plans, maps, globes, drowing materials, diagrams, and 
apparatus for illustrating natural philosophy, geometry, natural history, 
astronomy — moveable letters — reading stands— sheet lessons for infant 
schools — and four cases containing specimens of needlework, Ac, executed 
by girls in the schools of this Society. On the whole, this institution seems 
to bear the palm among its fellows for excellence of edo'*ational means. In 
success of results the Congregational Board of Education takes a high place, 
if we may judge from the beautiful specimens of perspective and mechanical 
drawing executed by its students ; but we presume the students are inmates 
of the Homerton College, who are preparing to go out as teachers, and oon- 
sequentiy, are beyond the ordinary school age. Among the books exhibited 
by this body we were sorry to observe several controversial publications, 
which, however Iklculated to further its peculiar tenets, are certainly ill 
^suited for purposes of education. We turn with satisfaction to the specimens 
of workmanship executed by pupils in Bagged Schools. They consist of 
mats, baskets, shoes, and other articles made by boys, and art toys in the 
shape of dolls' bedsteads and house furniture made by girls, — all of which 
deserve great praise. We have only time to mention that the calnnets of 
objects, moral prints, boxes of form and colour, models of sehools, and 
specimens of cotton, silk, linen, iron, copper, tinj and lead, in their natunl 
and manufactured states, which the Home and Colonial School Sodcty 
exhibit, are well worth a careful inspection. 

Among the contributions from abroad, those from Norway make decidedly 
the best show. They conast of drawings, plans, and models of school build- 
ings, apparatus for teaching natural philosophy, stuffed quadrupeds, insects, 
fishes^ and reptiles, maps, and specimens of exercises in writing, composition, 
mathematics, and the modem lan^ges. America Is largely represented in 
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books, mapfl, and Bpecimens of work done by pupils. The East India 
Company exhibits a ▼ery interesting collection of arttcies,— comprising, 
among other things, specimens of pottery made at the Madras School of 
Arts and Industry, cordage made of plantain and agaTO fibre, with various 
models, &c. We may call attention to the very beautiful specimens of 
Nature-printing exhibited by Messrs. Bradbury and Bvans in the south 
gallery. — From the Athenantm, 



ItterarQ anit Sntntific JnttUtgenct. 



MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

Caroline Bowles Southey, Widow of the late Robert Southey, LL.D., 
I Poet Laureate, died on the 20th Jaly. She was the daughter of the Rey. 
Dr. Bowles. . . .From a proclamation which appears in the Canada Gazette, 
we learn that the act passed in June of last year, to regulate the currency 
of this Province, comes into effect on the first of August. By it the 
dollar is to be 6s. of our present currency, and the cent one-hundredth of a 
dollar; mill one-tenth of a cent. Accounts may be kept, and persons may 
sue or be sued, or all business transactions in either denomination of curren- 
cy ^shall be legal. ...Several London and English provincial newspapers 
have been forced to raise their price, owing to the dearness of paper. The 
Times has offered £1,000 for the discovery of a new raw material that shall 
be cheaper than rags for the making of paper. Another daily journal 
prints on a paper so thin that it .is difficult to read it. "Bellas life" is 
now 7d. . . .A^eport that has lately been published by the English Depar- 
tment of Science and Art, gives a very satisfactory account of the success 
of the Schools and Art of Design, which have recently been established on 
the self supporting system throughout Great Britain. In little more than a 
year, twenty of those Schools'have been founded ; whereas sixteen yeas 
had been found necessary to establish a similar njimber previously. Manu- 
facturers avail themselves with readiness of the talents of the Students in 
their several departments. 

Canadian Geological Collsction. — A recent correspondentof the Toron- 
to i>ai/y Leader^ writing from Quebec, thus refers to the Mineral discoveries 
of Canada, and to the Geological collection which has been formed by the 
Provincial Geologist, Mr> Logan, F.R.S. *"*" Gold-bearing quartz, however, 
exists in abundance ; but it is Mr. Logan's opinion that with unskilled labor 
our gold field cannot be rendered profitable. The inference is that with 
scientific appliances brought to bear they may be made profitable. Mr- 
Logan has already stated in one of his public reports, that the gold country 
of Lower Canada extends over three thousand square miles. He has since 
discovered, and will state in his next annual report, that it extends over 
ten thousand square miles. It is proper to state that the ten pounds* weight 
of golci in the custody of Mr. Logan, cost as much if not more to obtain it 
than it is worth. Associated with the gold is found irridosinm, or white 
metal, nearly as hard as diamond, used for the points of gold pens. It 
exists, however, in very insignificant quantities. 

In the geological collection are some excellent specimens of slate found 
in the Eastern Townships. A specimen of French slate, which has been a 
century in use on the roof of a building, is also in the collection. It is now 
as good as the day when it was first dug out of the bowels of the earth. An 
analysis of the two kinds shows their composition to be nearly identical. 

There are various kinds of Canaiian marble in the collection; the 
handsomest of which is the Serpentine. It is found in the Eastern Town- 
ships, and is identical with the verde antique of Italy. 

There are some specimens of soap-stone also fouAi in the Eastern 
Townships. The soap-stone resists fire, and is for that reason used to line 
furnaces. It is soil, and can be cut as easily as wood. It possesses great 
economic value. 

The lithographic stone of Canada, of which specimens are in the coHec- 
tion, it of a superior kind. An impression of the Crystal Palace, done 
in London, on this stone, is very fine. Mr. Murray, Mr. Logan*8 associate 
in the geological survey, has recently surveyed two lines from the Georgian 
Bay to the Ottawa, acroas that twenty-four million of acres of land not yet 
in the market. The impression obtained by the survey as to the quality of 
of the land is not favorable. There is some good and much indifferent. 
. . . .The Ottawa Otis n referring to this subject says: — It is well known to 
geologists that the rocks in Sweden in which the magnetic iron ore is found, 
from which the celebrated Swedish steel is manufactured, are the same as 
the motamorphic rocks of Canada, lying north of the Ottawa, and which 



also are well stocked with this ore. This fact should spur on those who are 
thQ owners of such mines in this country to the making of experiinents, in 
order to test their capability of competing with the Swedish iron. 

Thb Literary Pensions of the Year.— The £1,200 annually appro- 
priated for literary pensions has been allotted this ycSir as follows :— £50 a 
year to Mrs. Glen, (widow of the late Dr. Glen, missionary to the East|pr 
nearly 80 years), in consideration of Dr. Glen's services to biblical literature 
by his translation of the Old Testament into Persian, and the distressed 
condition in which his widow is placed by his decease; £100 a year to Sir 
Francis Bond Head, in consideration of the contributions be has made to 
the literature of this country ; £100 a year to Mrs. Moir (widow of the late 
Mr. David Moir, surgeon), in consideration of her late husband^s literary and 
scientific works, in connexion with his profession, his poetical talents, and 
the destitute condition of his widow and eight children; £80 a year to the 
Rev Wm. Hickey, in consideration of the sevice which his writings, pub- 
lished under the signature of " Martin Doyle," have rendered to the cause of 
agricultural and social improvement among the people of Ireland ; £100 a 
year to Mrs. Lang, in con»deration of the eminent services rendered for a 
period of upward of 50 years by the Uite Mr. Oliver Lang, master-shipwright 
at the Woolwich dockyard ; of his numerous valuable inventions and im- 
provements for the advancement of naval architecture, and the straitened 
circumstances in which Mrs. Lang is placed ; £50 a year to the widow and 
daughter of the late Mr. Jos. Train, in consideration of his personal services 
to literature, and the valuable aid delved by the late Sir Walter Scott from 
Mr. Train^s antiquarian and literary researches, prosecuted under Sir 
Walter*8 directions ; £100 a year to the widow of the late Sir Harris Nicolas, 
in consideration of the many valuable contributions made by her Ute 
husband to the historical and antiquarian Literature ol this country, and the 
limited circumstances in which his family were left at his death ; £80 & year 
to the daughters of the late Dr. M'Gillivray, in consideration of their late 
fiither's contributions to the service of ^atural history, and the destitute ooo- 
dition in which Ms family are placed at his decease ; £50 a year to Xnt. 
Hogg, the widow of the Ettrick Shepherd, in consideration of her late 
husband's poetical talent; £100 a year to the sister and two daughtenof 
the late Mr. James Simpson, in consideration of his eminent services in the 
cause of education, and the distressed circumstances in which, owing to the 
expenditure of his own means in the furtherance of his object^ his family are 
left; at his decease ; £40 a year to the daughters of the late Mr. James 
Kinney, in consideration of his literary talent ; £100 a year to Mr. Alarie 
Alexander Watts, in connieration of his services to literature and art; 
£100 a year to the daughters of the late Mr. Joseph Tucker, in conaden- 
tion of their late father's services as Surveyor of the Navy for 18 years, aod 
the distressed condition to which they are reduced; £100 a year to Dr. 
Hincks, in consideration of the emment services ho has rendered to history 
and literature by his antiquarian researches, and especially in connexion 
with the Assyrian and other^ Eastern languages; and £50 a year to Mrs. 
Lee, widow of Dr. Bowditch, the celebrated African traveller, in considera- 
tion of her contributions to literature, and the straightened circumstances 
to which she is now reduced. 

PRIZES or the VRENCP ACADEMY. 

The French Academy has proposed the following as the subjects of its 
prizes for 1854 : That for poetry is to be the ** Acropolis of Athens,,' and 
the prize is to be a gold medal worth 2,000 francs. A similar medal is to be 
given for the best paper on ^* The Life and Writings of the Duke de St. 
Simon." The two Montyon prizes of 8,000 francs each on " The Poetry of 
the Middle Ages ** and on " The Progress of Letters in France before the 
Gid,** not having been awarded thb year, are to be aguii contended for 
next yea^ Two prizes x>f 8,000 francs each are also to be given for the 
best paper on ** The Works and Genius of Livy, the Historian,'' and for the 
best paper on *♦ The Life and Writings of Froissart." From 1st January, 1864, 
the Academy will enter on its annual examination relative to the prize 
founded by the late Baron Gobert for ** The most eloquent work connected 
with the History of France." In that exammation will be included all the 
new works on the History of France which shall have appeared Geom the 
1st of January, 1858. The Academy will also award in 1854 ti^e annual 
medals for acts of devqtedness and virtue. 

STATISTICS OF THK BIBLB. 

The Rov. C. E. Elliot is delivering a course of lectures on Sabbath even- 
higs at Baklwinsville, Onondago county, (N. Y.) and in the preliminary lec- 
ture, the following interesting facts were mentioned : — 

The old Testament contains 89 books, 929 chapters, 28 214 wetBOB, 592,- 
439 words, 2,T28,100 letters. 
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The New Testament ooBtains 2*7 books, 260 ebapten, 7,959 Tenet, 181,- 
26S words, 888,880 letters. 

The entire Bible contains 66 books, 1,189 chapters, Slfl'rS Terses, 'TIS,* 
092 words, 3,666,480 letters. 

The name JehoYah or Lord, occurs 6,866 times in 4be Old Testament. 

The word '^ and ** occurs in the Bible 46,227 times : Tiz, in the Old Testa- 
ment 35,648 times, in the New Testament 10,684 times. 

The middle book of the Old Testament is ProTerbs. ' 

The middle chapter is the 29th of Job. 

The middle Terse is the 2d Chronicles, 20th chapter between the I7th 
and 18th Terses. 

The middle book of the New Testament is the 2nd Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. 

The middle chapter is between the 18th and 14th of Romans. 

The middle verse is Act 17 : 17. 

The middle chapter or division, and the least in the Bible, is the 117th 
Psalm. 

The middle verse in the Bible is Psalm 118: verse 8. 

The middle line in the Bible is 2d Chronicles 4 ; 16. 

The least verse in the Old Testament is 1st Chronicles 1 : 1. 

The least verse in the Bible is John 9 : 35. 

The Apocrypha, (not inspired, but sometimes bound between the Old 
Testament and the New,) contains 183 chapters, 6,081 Terses, 152,185 
words. 

In the 2l8t verse of the 7th of Ezra, are all the letters of the Alphabet; 
I and J being conddered as one. 

The 19th chapter of 2nd Kings, and 87th of Isaiah are the same. 

These facts were ascertained by an English gentleman residing at Amster- 
dam, A. D. 1772. Also by another gentleman who made a similar calcula- 
tion, A. D. 1718 ; and they are said to have taken each gentleman nearly 
three years in the investigation. 

The first division of the Divine Oracles in chapters and verses is attribu- 
ted to Stephen Langdon, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the Reign of Kmg 
John, in the latter of the 12th century, or beginning of the 13th. — Cardinal 
Hngo, in the middle of the 13th century, divided the Old Testament into 
chapters as they stand in our translation. In 1661, Athias, a Jew of Amster- 
dam, divided the sections of Hugo into verses, as we now have them. Rob- 
ert Stephens, a French Printer, had previously (1851) divided the New Tes- 
tament into verses as they now are. 

The Scriptures have been translated in 148 languages and dialects, of 
which 121 had prior to the formation of the " British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety never appeared. And 25 of these languages existed without an alpha- 
bet, in an oral form. Upward of forty-three millions of these copies of 
Gbd^s words are circulated among not less than six hundred million people. 
"What hath God wrought!" 

There is a Bible in the library of the Uuiversitv of Oottingen, written on 
5,476 palm-leaves.— jV. F. Com. Adv. 

Statistics or Russia. 

The Journal de la Statittique UnivertelU publishes the following table of 
the Buccesuve encroachments of Russia from the 14th century up to the 
year 1832. It is drawn up from communications by M. M. Schmioder, 
M altebrun ; General Bem, and other statisticans : — 

ORAXO DUCHT ov MOSCOW. Eztout in 

geographical miles. PopuUtion. 

1828, at the accession of Yvan (Kaleia) 4,656 6,290,000 

1462, at the asccession of Yvan I 18,474 .... 

1608, at the death of Yvan 1 87,187 

1S84, at the death of YTan II 125,465 

1645, at the death of Michael 1 254,861 

1689, at the accession of Peter 1 263,900 16,000,000 

XMPIRE or B1T88IA. 

1726, at the accession of Catherine I 278,185 i0,000,000 

1762, at the accession of Catherine II 819,588 25,000,000 

1796, at the death of Catherine II 884,850 83,000,000 

1826, at the death of Alexander I 367,494 66,000,000 

1881, at the taking of Warsaw 869,764 60,000,000 

That is to say, that during the last f^o centuries Russia has doubled her 
territory, and during the last 100 years has tripled her population; her con- 
quests during 60 years, are equal to all she possessed in Europe before that 
period ; her conquests from Sweden are greater than what r emams of that 
kmgdom ; she has taken from the Tartars an ezteat equal to that of Turkey 



in Europe, with Qrdeee, Italy, and Spain ; her conquests from Turkey hi 
Europe are more in extent than the kingdom of Prussia without the Rhen* 
ish provinces ; she has taken from Turkey in Asia an extent of territory 
equal to all the small states of Germany ; from Persia equal to the whole of 
EngUnd (U. Kingdom); from Poland equal to the whole Austrian Empire. 
A division of the population gives, — 

2,000,000 for the tribes of the Caucasus. 

4,000,000 for the Cossacks, the Georgians and the Khirgniz. 

5,000,000 for the Turks, the Mongos and the Tartars. 

6,000,000 for the Ouralians, the Fiiilanders, and the Swedes. 
20,000,000 for the Moscovites (of the Greek Church.) 
23,000,000 for the Poles, (Roman and Greek Church United.) . 

60,000,000 

The population of ancient Poland counts for two-fifthn of the total pop« 
ulation over an eighth part of the territory, and the Muscovite population 
for one third of the total number over the tenth of the territory ; in other 
words, even at the present time the Polish elements is in a great migority 
as compared to all the others. 

The Alano IsLES.~These Islands form an archipelago, situate at the 
extremity of the Baltic, at the entrance of the Gulf of Finland. The group 
is composea of 7 islands occupying an area of 00 square kilometres, with 
a population of 16,000 inhabitants. The Island of Aland, properly speak- 
ing, which has given its name to the Archipelago, is 9 leagues in length and 
7 in breadth, and has a population of 10,000 inhabitants. The Russians 
have built the extensive fortress of Bomarsund, whieh is protected on the 
sea side by strong fortifications. It possesses a good roadstead, well shel- 
tered, with a depth of 20, 30, and even 50 fathoms. In time of peace it is 
continually visited by the Russian fleet of evolution. The interior of the 
island is intersected by calcareous hills, and watered by a great number of 
rivulets, from which it derives its Scandinavian name of ** Aland *' (Coun- 
try of Rivers.) Hs coast is deeply indented, and offers excellent anchorage. 
The soil is fertile, and here and there are to be seen good pasture ground 
and forests of birch and pine. The inhabitants are mostly farmers and fish- 
ermen. The climate is wholesome, although rigorous in winter. The snow 
mel» early, and the harbour freezes over late in the season, on account of 
the rapid carrent produced by the meeting^of the waters of the Gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland. Independently of Bomarsund, the Archipelago con- 
tains several other fortified places, the principal of which are in the Islands 
of Siguiskiar and PrGestoa. The Islands of AUnd are very important in a 
political and military point of view. They were wrested by Russia from 
Sweden in 1809, by the treaty of Frederikshamn, which secured to that 
power the remainder of Finland and Eastern Bothnia. Russia had already 
acquired the other part of Finland by the Treaty of Abo. The loss of that 
fine and rich province was a dreadful check to the Swedish power. 

PUTBICAL VKATUUES OF JAPAN. 

The region of country near this anchorage is exceedingly fertile, and the 
black rich soil produces (wo crops annually ; the wheat and barley are now 
almost ready to flower in some places. The rice fields are draining, and will 
soon be ready to receive the shoots for here all the rice is transported. 
Wheat and barley are drilled and not sown broadacastand tlie vigorous grain 
shows the care bestowed on it. 

During the time we have been in this bay the climate has been very pleasant, 
a good medium between too hot and too cold snow resting on Mount Fusi 
and other high mountains, but never on the lowknds. This peak is consid- 
ered about 14,000 feet high, and lies nearly due west of our ships raising 
its symmetrical cone far above every other point. The country is undulating 
in this vicinity, a succession of ravines, plateaux, valleys and ridges, afford- 
ing room for forest lands as well as grain. Terraces are common, some of 
which have cost great labour to dig them down. Oak, cbesnut, maple, 
pines, flrs, and other trees not recognized in their winter nakedness, are com- 
mon but tlie abundence of the Camelia Japonica, growing 40 and 50 feet 
high, and now lately coverod with flowers, is the admiratien of all. The 
Japanese furnished a large supply of them for the dinner table the other day. 

The white Japonica is not so common, only one or two trees having been 
met The Pyrus Japonica also common, and peaches aro now in full flow- 
er. I have seen specimens of the pine trees, the tops of phich wero foroed 
down and trained over a frame-work, leaving the trunk like the handle of an 
umbrella underneath this canopy of 30 feet width. The time on one was 20, 
on the other 80 years. A pine grafted on a fir was also shown me ; and if 
this small village exhibits these horticultural curiosiUes, larger cities doubt- 
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1m8 faraiflh greater rarltiea. Many of the pfaiee and other trees corering the 
hills are planted, and ve have met fanners putting out sapUngs on steep 
hills, which otherwise we shoald neyer hare suspected were not natural 
growth. This shows the great cost of ftiel and the care taken to keep up a 
mpplj.^-Sxiraet from the Official Report 



MAPS, BOOKS AND SCHOOL REQUISITES 
BY EXPRESS. 

VICKER'S NORTHERN EXPRESS 
Between Toronto, Barrie, CoIIingwood and Orilliat 

FOR the conveyance of Money, Packages, Maps, Books, School Requisites, 
Collections and ail Express matter. Also, Attending to a General 
Forward mg and Coramission business. 

An Bxpresfl will leave Toronto on Monoat, Wednesday and Friday, 
connecting at Toronto with Expresses to all parts of Canada, United States 
and Europe. 

Packages, &c., left at the Office of the American Express .Company, 
Toronto Street, or British North American Express Company, Front Street, 
will receive despatch. 

Toronto, August 21, 1854. 



WANTED, for the Preston Sekoo^ a duly qualified FIRST CLASS 
TEACHER. Salary Uberal. 

Apply to 

OTTO KLOTZ, 
Preston, 16th August, 1854. SecreUry. 

Board of Trustees^ 



CLASSICAL MAPS, FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS &c., as follows :— 
National : Orbis Vetenbus Notus, Italia Antiqua, Grocia Antiqna. 
Size 5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 4 inches, 15s. each. Asia Minor, Yel Antiqua, 
and Terra Sancta, 4 : 4 x 2 : 10 a 8s. 9d. 

JoHNSTON^B : same as National Size 4 feet 2 inches by 8 feet 2 inches, a 
lis. lOi each. 
Scripture Maps of various sorts and of different prices. 
Atlases of Ditto ditto ditto. 

NEW Mi^P OF CANADA. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT haying recently prepared a new 
and accurate Map of Beitisb Amkbioa, according to the latest Par> 
liamentary divisions and corrections, the following copies have been ordered 
for the Schools in the Counties referred to : — 

York, Ontario and Peel 850 copies. 

Middlesex (reported by the County Clerk as purchased) 200 ** 

Prince Edward.. 66 " 

The size of the Maps is 8 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. Price 6s. I^d. per single 
copy, or 5s. for any quantity over fifty copies. It is also the intention of 
the Department to have this corrected Map of British America published in 
the National Series and in Johnston's Series, and of the same dimensions, 
in the course of the autumn. The price, sise, and style, will be tne same 
as are now the maps of either series. Parties are cautioned against pur- 
chasing any copies of the new Map of Canada recently published in New 
York, except those issued by tffis department, as an inferior and inoor* 
reet edition is in circulation, and for sale by agents. 

MAPS OF CANADA,GLOBES,^fa. APPARATUS. 

lOR .SALE *at the Depository in connection with the Education Office, 
Toronto:— 

Maps — OanvaSy Boilers and Varnished. £ a. d. 

1. Bouchette^s Map of British North America with latest 
County divisions, statistics, &c. T ft. 6 in., by 4 ft. 8 in. . . . 2 10 

2. A new Map of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Sco- 
tia, with latest County divisions, coloured 8 ft. by 2 ft. 6 
in 6 H 

3. Outline Map of British America, with names of Counties, 
2 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. loin 5 

4. Smithes Map of Upper Canada, with names of Counties, 
Cities, Towns, Villages, &c., (engraved on copper,) 2 ft. 
by 1 ft. 6. in 8 

PELTON^S PHYSICAL OUTLINE MAPS, as follows:— 

1. Political and Physical Map of Western Hemisphere. ..7 feet by *l feet. 

2. Political and Physical Map of Eastern Hemisphere . . .7 feet by 7 feet. 
8. Map of the United States, British Provinces, Mexico, Central America, 

and the West India Islands.... .«. 7 feet by 7 feet. 

4. Ma[) of Europe 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 

6. Map of Europe « 6 f?et by 6 feet 8 inches. 

6. Map of South America and Africa. 6 feet by 7 feet. 

Price of the series with Key $20. 



F 



These maps !n cooDeotion with theur oUiar gBneral features, preaoBt the 

Geological Formation of the World, its Qceanic Currenta, Atmosfiheric 
Changes, Isothermal Lines, Vertical Dimensions, Distribution of Bam, 
Electric, Magnetic, Volcanic, and Atmospheric Phenomena, &c., Ac, hi a 
manner so simple and beautiful as to be easily taught and comprefiended. 

JoBNSTON*8 Maps bcautiAiUy engraved and colored, oonsiatiBg of the two 
Hemispheres, Europe, Asia, and Africa, &&, lis. 10^ each. 

Christian Knowlkoqe Society Maps. Size a 16s. each, ^world 17s. 6d.) 

Chambkrs' series of Maps, 16s. each, (World 17s. 6d.) 

National series of Maps, 15s. each, (World 17s. 6d.) 

Qlohes* 

1. Cornell's 9 inch Globes, with Stand, each 2 10 

2. Do. ft do. do. do. do 17 6 

8. Holbrookes 6 inch do. db. do. 6 8. 

4. Copley's 16 inch do., per p«r......... 10 

5. Franklin, Terrestrial and Celestial 10 inches with walnut 

frame and case per pair. 6 

6 Do. do. do. with bronzed 
frame and case |>«r/>atr 6 10 

7. Do. do. do. witiiMahogar 

ny At^A frames and case per pair 8 

8. Do. do. 6 inches with bronzed frame 

and case per |xitr.. 2 

Apparatus and Cabinets for Common School*. 

l.Holbrook'sBoxofPhiloBophicatApparatus,ivithiii]provementa 5 10 

2. Do. . do. Geological Specimens, 80 10 

8. Varty's do. do. 96 (large) 2 18 9 

4. Do. do. do. 144 (small) 2 16 

6. Do. Cabinet of Natural Objects 8 

6. Do. do Showing the Natural History of the Silkworm. 7 6 

T. Do. do do. do, do Bee 7 6 

8. Do. do do. do. do Wasp... 7 6 

Diagrams and Charts, 

1. Gas Works aboat 6 ft by 8 fi finely coloured on GanvHS 

and Rollers 6 I 

2. Glass House about 4 ft by 8 ft finely coloured on Canvas 

and Rollers 5 

8. Iron furnace about 1 ft by 8 ft finely coloured, on Can- 
vas and Rollers S 9 

1. Gas Works as above mounted on linen without Rollers. ... 6 

2. Glass House do. do. .... 4 
8. Iron Furnace do. do. .... 0' 8 

4. Chart of Gymnastics showing the portion 18 x 80 inchee. 7( 

5. Chart of Physical Geography, strikingly illustrated, — x — 
mounted on Canvas, Rollers and Varnished 18 9 

Six Lesson Sheets and Tablets for Is. Sd. 

The following is an excellent series for mounting on pasteboard, Ac, and 
hanging up in a school house. Size of each sheet about two feet square. 
Price for the entire series in Sheets, Is. 8d., as follows :— 

1. What every child ought to be, and what every child ought not to be 
arranged in alphabetical order, with Scriptural references. 

2. Plain instructions for children in day schools. 

8. Plain Rules to be observed in case of accidents, kc. 
4. The Ten Commandments, arranged on parallel tables. 

6. The Lord's Prayer, in large type. 

6. General Rules to be observed by Children in Common Schools. 

School Apparatus, Globes, Tablet Lessons, Object Lessons, Prints, Hiaioii- 
cal and Geological Charts, Lesson Sheets, Diagrams of the Steam Engine, 
Telegraph, Gas Works, Glass Worlis, Iron Furnace, Chemical Tables, te., 
&c., in great variety. 

ALSO, 

Text-books and Materials for Drawing, Writing, Vocal Music, &o., as 
detailed in the descriptive Oatalogue-'^a copy of which will be famUbed 
upon application. ' The Ihoilities offered by the Express Companies In Toronto 
render it an easy matter for persons at a distance to obtain supplies of School 
requisites from the Depository. In all cases cash must accompany the 
order sent. 



ADVERTISEMENTS hiseH^d in the Journal of Bducaium for one hsdf- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in poeiage stamps^ or otkarwim^ 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Jmwmal of SdueaHon^ 5s. per nmibm ; 
back vols, neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All sabscrip^ons to 
commence with the January nnmberi- and payment in advance must in aU 
accompany the order. Smgle numbers, 7^. each. 



AH communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Gxoboi Hodgixs, 

Educaiion Offiee, Thronto. 
ToKORTO: Printed by IiOTILlA Gmoir, Cfom&rof Tomgs tmd Melindti Sir^eU. 
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INTERESTING AND VALUABLE REMARKS ON TBDB CHARAC- 
TER AND MANAGEMENT OP PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

From Papwertk** ** Jfutetmis, LibrartM and Pieture ChUleriesJ" 
In determining the general division of books, many circumstanoes 
render denrable the adoption of that prefixed to Brunette ** Manuel du 
IdbttUre^^ kc 8yo. Paris, 1844, of which the principal features of each 
salject are alone extracted on the present occasion. Each branch 
should haTe its history, mode of study, theory, dictionaries, and gene- 
ral treatises prefixed via : — 
L Theology. — a. Bible, 647 works, h. Liturgies, 112. e. Councils, 
40. d. Fathers, 844. e. Systematic Theology, 992. /. Sin- 
gular opinions, 75. g, Judaism, 15. h. Oriental superstitions, 
Sa i Freethinking, 50. 
n. Jurisprudence.— a. Natural and social law, 10. b. Political law, 
12. c. CiTil and criminal Utw, 742. d. Ecclesiastical law, 180. 
in. Sciences and Arts. — a. Philosophical sciencos, 900. b. Physics 
and chemistry, 262. e. Natural sciences, 20ol. d. Medical 
sciences, 1259. e. Mathematics, 1100. /. Occult philosophy, 
178. g. Fine arts, 1179. A. Mechanical arts and trades, 89. 
i Gymnastics, 171. h Games, 86. 

IV. Belles Lettres.— a. Philology, U96. b. Rhetoric, 220. c 
Poetry, 4711. d. Prose fictions, 1178. e. Criticism, 609. /. 
Dialogues, 86. g. Epistles, 278. h. Polygraphists, 458. i. 
Collections and extracts, 116. 

V. History. — a. Prolegomena, 1866. h, ^ Universal, ancient and 

modem history, 71. e. History of religion and superstition, 
1341. d. Ancient history, 835. e. Modem history, 5705. /. 
Aroh»ology, 8122. 
VL Encydoptedias, journals, reviews, &c. 



The figures above attached refer to the number of warlD$^ not of 
volunMS, mentioned under each head in Brunef s Manual BxperienM 
has shewn, in a library of more than 10,000 volumes, thai they ave- 
raged 2)- volumes to a single work or title. 

Each member of the Library Conunittee should give, in addition to 
hid general duties, his attention to the formation or perfection of that 
branch of these divisions with which taste, opportunity, or educatioa 
may have made him well acquainted. 

In determining the probable extent of the aocemmodation to be 
provided for each branch of whatever division of the books nay be 
adopted, the great point is to decide what is to be the general or par- 
ticular object of the library in question, public or private; and if pub* 
lie, whether it is to be accompanied by a reading room, or whether 
the books are ever to leave the building {.e., to be a lending libraiya 
Libraries are not storehouses merely, but should be iheJlUeit plaee* 
of study, in which the overawing abundance of literary resouroes and 
of applicants for them, must secure that precision of working^ and at- 
tention to the public, both in matter and fomii which can never bo 
attamed in the secluded study of the German author, or in the tur- 
moil of a French cafiS. 

Of course the greater the acoesdbillty to a reader, the more restric- 
tion will there be as to the books inalibrary ; the regulations as to the 
admission of books, require notice at some length. The reoommendatioa 
to the librarian ought to carry some weight; it is always desirable te 
havp a register for the titles of books that are wanted by the readerVi 
with the understanding that they will be recommended for purchase, 
if a certain number of persons ask for them ; sometiraes a nwnber, tw«i 
five, or ten, ftc. if fixed beforehand m proportion to the extent of the 
library, will give a desirable fi-eedom of choice. 

Public libraries, to be successful, should be well supplied with new 
books, and this causes a difficulty in preventing the reading room frona 
becoming a sort of dub, which it ought not to be. The librarian may 
give every fadlily to those who want to acquire information or to im- 
prove themselves, but the reading room ought not to be merely a 
saloon to which people could go and spend five or six hours at leisure 
with the first book whose title they may remember ; the setdnig apart 
therefore a room for reading periodicals, such as literary and sdentiflo 
journals, &C., is a really grave question, and is not here recommended ; 
the general reading room, if supplied like those of the British Museum 
and Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, with dictionaries of all sortSi the 
best editions and translations of dassic authors and prindpal polygra- 
phists, the elementary and general treatises upon the arts and sdenoeSi. 
the best works upon ancient and modem history both general and 
particular, topographical works, the principal voyages, the accademic 
collections, the blue books, and a gazette or annual register, urith a few 
of the literary and sdentific joumals — wiD always be suffidently 
amusing for a lounger in a public library; such a reading room is 
nearly a representation of the library; which ought to possess those 
large collections, such as memoirs of fordgn societies, laws, &c., not 
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to be found in private unprofessional libraries, and of which the want 
is more felt in provincial towns than anywhere else. 

There are books of universal interest which should not be wantine 
in any library ; but at i\^ same time, in order to make a provinciiS 
public library perfectly useful, the wants of the population ought to be 
first consulted ; it is not intended here to adopt the idea that, *' It 
should never be attempted to use, as a popular library for the work- 
ing classes, the large libraries intended for a supei ior class of readers,*' 
except in one sense, viz., that to be well supported by the lower classes, 
the library iust contain books that a narrow-minded librarian might 
consider only amusing. It might be sufiBcient for the committee to 
join with thimselves on each occasion the most regular readers, and 

So to the ballot for any book proposed ; an absolute majority should 
e required, or else grave inconveniences may occur. In such a sys- 
tem, suggestions from the working classes would receive attention, and 
all works would be admissible, for religion, and politics, « and novels, 
could not be excluded from the shelves. The deficiency of modern 
foreign works in almost all English libraries, is mentioned as something 
very observable in relation to the great spread of the knowledge of the 
French and Qerman languages. 

. The statistics of the mechanics* institutes shew that the members 
read a little history and political economy, and a great deal of fiction ; 
in the United States, the same thing occurs, with the addition of 
travels, agriculture, and horticulture, while in England, the demand 
for works on the different sciences is gradually iricreasing. In addi- 
tion to political, military, civil, literary, artistic, scientific, and natural 
history, the trustees will have to provide works of local importance ; 
for instance, Manchester, in England, possesses a large class of opera- 
tive naturalists, a set of botanists, and a museum of natural history ; 
Birmingham and Newcastle have given attention to geology ; in the 
Midland Counties, the works most in demand seem to be the older 
historic chronicles and works of similar interest. The demand for 
books relating to different occupations and trades is said to be very 
limited compared with that for the above-mentioned branches of litera- 
ture ; it is not only probable, but given in evidence, that miners, for 
instance, never wish to study mining, thinking that they know more 
about mines than the writers of books : in short, popular libraries must 
have novels and light literature. 

When therefore the committee has taken into consideration the 
natuie of the works generally desirable, and has made some calcdla- 
tioD, based upon the extent to which they will favor particular depart- 
ments, the division of the number of volumes in each group by 46 may 
be fairly supposed to give the architect the number of times in which 
a space two ieet high by two feet wide will be required : i.e, four 
square feet will hold about 46 volumes on an average throughout a 
libiar^, be it a public establishment or a large private collection. This 
IB easily tested by q)plication to even a m<^erate bookcase. 

Among the regulations specially affecting large public libraries 
ato>ad are the following : the public admitted to view the library, but 
not the reading rooms ; children under sixteen (on a note of their 
names and addresses signed by a parent or schoolmaster), and between 
sixteen and twenty years (upon production of their tickets of admission 
to a college or great school), allowed to be readers, but in some cases 
those under sixteen enter with a proviso that they accompany a person 
above twenty- one years old, who is to be responsible for theh* conduct; 
no admittance in the evening except to readers engaged in serious 
study; books brought in by a reader, to be shown to an attendant, 
who will give passes for them ; in some places there is no such pass 
given at all, but on the contrary all books once in the library must 
reihain there ; it is forbidden to walk about, to converse, to stand near 
the readers or to look at their books, to look at papers on the desks of 
the attendants, to sit anywhere but at the tables, to write upon the 
iumiture or walls, to sully the building in any way, or to attempt to 
pass into the interior. Many of these ordinances are fortunately not 
thought reouisite in writing, as warnings to readers at the British 
Museum, where they are even permitted to assist themselves to the 
books of reference which are placed in the cases round the room ; on 
the continent persons are reminded that they are not to touch anything 
exposed to view, not to use the steps and ladders, in short not to lay 
hands upon anything not delivered to them by the attendants, except, 
in a few cases, the catalogues. 

The directions issued for the British Museum, which may be Taried 
according to circumstances, stand as follows : 

** The reading room of the museum is open every day, except on 
Sundays, on Ash - Wednesday, Good-Friday, Chistmas-Day, and on any 
Fast or Thanksgiving Days ordered by authority : except also between 
the 1st and 7th of January, the 1st and 7th of May, and the 1st and 
7th of September, inclusive. 

** The hours are from nine till four in the months of November, 
December, January, and February ; from nine till five in the months 
of September, October, March, and April ; and from nine till six in the 
months of May, June, July, and August, with the exception that on 
Saturdays ia these last months it closes at five. [The hours of some 
evening libraries range between five and eleven.] 



'* Persons under eighteen rears of age are not admissible. 

** The librarians are strictly enjoined to use all possible despatch in 
supplying the readers with the printed books or manuscripts they 
may apply for ; but in so extensive a library it May not be possible to 
find every article immediately. 

** Readers, before leaving the room, are to return the books or manu- 
scripts they have received to an attendant, and are to obtain the cor- 
responding ticket; the reader being responsible for such books or 
manuscripts so long as the ticket remains uncancelled. 

" Readers will be allowed to make one or more extracts from any 
printed book or manuscript; but no whole, or greater part, of a mana- 
script is to be transcribed, without a particular leave from the trustees. 
The transcribers are not to lay the paper, on which they write, on any 
part of the book or mannscnpt they are using ; nor are any tracings 
allowed without particular permission of the trustees. 

'*No person is, on any pretence whatever, to write on any part of a 
printed book or manuscript belonging to the museum ; but if any one 
should observe a defect in such b^k or manuscript, he is requested to 
signify the same to the officer in waiting, who will make proper uae of 
the information. 

** It may be sufficient merely to suggest, that sU&nee is absolutely 
requisite in a place dedicated to the purposes of study. 

'*N.ii. Readenare^ underno cireunutaneei, to take any hook or 
manuscript out of the reading roorM,^ 

In compliance with the continental system of education, translations 
of the classics are denied to young persons under sixteen years old, 
and to those above that age and under twenty- one who do not show 
that they are at a college ; there must be a power in the hands of the 
librarian to deny cerUin books to youths and to ladies ; besides these 
there are regulations in the libraries abroad, which do not aHow him 
to give out editionee priniipee^ etc., except at discretion; to issue en- 
gravings, maps, plans, etc, until they are bound, etc., or to furnish 
any works until their edges have been cut, and the proper process of 
collation, stamping, placing, numbering, and cataloguing has been pe^ 
formed ; manuscripts are to be asked of the librarian himself; and to 
be read at a separate table ; particuUr books, periodicals, collections^ 
and literary and scientific journals in pans, are only to be read at 
reserved tables, on which no ink is allowed, and where extracts or 
sketch^ must be made in pencil only ; evening readers are expected 
to ask for the works which they will want,^n the evening or momine 
beforehand ; if only one attendant be in the room, he is to be excused 
leaving it in search of books ; at the British Museum, manuscripts are 
not fumi.«hed half an hour, and printed books a quarter of an hour, 
before closing; in some libraries the latter are not given half an hour 
before that operation. A good specimen of the mode of asking for 
books is offered by the example of that used in the British Museum, of 
which a copy is subjoined. 

(in front.) 



PrenMark. 


Title of the Work wanted. 


Size. 


Place. IDate. 






• 






— — — ■ - ■ ■ — ^ ■ 

(Date) (Signature). 

Please to restore esfch volame of the Catalogue to its place, as soon as done with. 



(at the back.) 
BEADER8 ABB PARTICULARLY REQUESTED 
1. Not to ask for more than ons work on the eame ticket. 
S. To transcribe HtercOly from the Catalogues the title of the Work wanted. 
8. To write in a plain clear hand, in order to avoid dehiy and mistakes. 
4. Before leaving the Room, to return the books to an attendant, and to obtain fbt 
corresponding ticket, the Readbk bziho bbspoivbibls vob tss Booxi lo 

LOirO A8 TBB TiCKST SBMAIira TTECAIVCBLLBD. 

N.B, Readars are, imder no circumstances, to take aoj Book or MS* out of tat 
Reading Rooms. 

In some French libraries the reader gets a numbered pass on en* 
trance, and an attendant calls the numbers in regular order at the doae ; 
but this seems unnecessary, for at the British Museuoo, a bell, rang 
five minutes before the time, is obeyed by the restoration of the booka 
by the readers. The supply of books is variously determined abroad 
as follows : No reader to have more than one book at a time ; than two 
volumes at a time, and only one of each work that may happen to be 
in more than one volume, especially if in octavo or duodecimo; tban 
two works at a lime ; than three books during one time of service^ 
the tliird not to be given while any other demands remain unsupplied; 
while the most liberal arrangement on the continent does not allow 
man]^ books, but leaves the quantity of the supply to the discretion of 
the librarian: books in parts, and journals, not to be giyen out^ezoept 
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scientific or law periodicals, at discretion. In the reading room of the 
British Museum there is practically no difficulty in having even more 
than fifty works at a time, and unbound works, or parts of works, are 
frequently delivered in reasonable casea 

It is very rational to lay down rules that books of folio or quarto 
size should be laid flat on the desk or table, so that the backs nmy not 
be broken ; that no book should be weighted by another to keep it 
open; and that no books should be held upon the knees. Almost all 
libraries provide pens, ink, and blotting paper (the Berlin Royal Library 
does not allow pen and ink ; notes must be taken in pencil onl}), and 
some add paper weif^hts and paper knives; It is curious to observe 
that a French regulation states that if a penknife be wanted, it nius: 
be asked of an attendant and returned to him. In some cases half a 
sheet of letter-paper is given to the reader : of course it should not be 
placed on the books, wjiich are not to be put between the paper and 
inkstand. It is a matter of discretion with the committee or librarian, 
whether any tracing should be allowed; artists accustomed to that 
practice might be permitted to use tracing paper that was not greasy 
or oiled, during good behaviour, as in some continental libraries, where 
papier digital, or a la pelatine^ or cU^ glace is stipulated; in others, 
especially when manuscripts are being read, tracing, breadcrumbs, the 
use of c(ftnpas8es and colours, are absolutely prohibited : colours are 
allowed in the British Museum. There can be no question that blot- 
ting, underlining, writing, sketching, or folding leaves in a book, are 
instances of bad behaviour, deserving immediate expulsion, but these 
are sometimes observed ; it is found to be a good plan to insert in the 
registry of admission an engagement t^ replace precisely, such books, 
binding included, or even to pay double the price of the entire wofk, 
at the option of the librarian; such spoilt bouks, although replaced, lo 
remain the property of the library. 

If many persons require the same book at a time, it should be given 
to the applicant whose study is nearest the subject of the book ; if this 
does not apply, then it must be bestowed at the pleasure of the 
librarian. 

In England, where comfort is so much studied, it is hardly necessary 
to announce, as is the practice abroad, the days on which warming the 
rooms will commence and cease : at all events if the limes are fixed, it 
will prevent many complaints. Where stoves or open fires are used, 
it is customary in France to forbid the approach of readers to the fire ; 
and this is even the case in the hall of the reading room at the British 
Museum. Sometimes it is ordered that no fire, nor any light except in 
a closed lantern, be taken into a libraxy. 

Although scarcely 60 libraries out of 850 public ones abroad and at 
home lend on any oonditioo, there can be no doubt that, in eeneral, 
the books of public libraries in England will, to a great extent, be lent, 
as is the case in numerous instances abroad : it may be said that all 
the public libraries in France, Belgium, and America are lending libra? 
ries (nearly all those in the United States lend their books) ; and in 
Denmark, where the loan of books is considered to be the principal 
utility of public libraries, even the University library is open on liberal 
arrangements. This University library of Copenhagen, with 150,000 
▼olumes including pamphlets, and increasing at the rate of 600 volumes 
per annum, lends about 15,000 volumes a year to the students whether 
resident or not in the college ; each work is lent for six weeks, but to 
no one out of the city unless the borrower be actually engaged on a 
literary work. At Ypres, a library containing from 9,000 to 9,500 
volumes, representing about 8,400 works (without counting pamphlets), 
as divided into two parts, viz. : a, the true ** library*^ books, which are 
only lent to the class of important personages, and i^. about 1,500 or 
2,000 volumes of less value, are lent indiscriminately. At Stockholm, 
a library of 80,000 bound books, growing at the rate of 8,500 volumes 
a year, and c pen daily from eleven till two, lends about 6,000 adnually. 

In university and other coiporation libraries, books are sometimes 
lent upon the introduction given by a particular professor or curator, 
who becomes responsible ; and most libraries of societies are lending 
libraries for the members. In the Edinburgh University library, 
twenty-five volumes are lect at a time to any individual member. 

It is true that the experience of some libraries shews that the loan 
of books, if not prejudicial, is at least inconvenient, from the necessity 
of careful applications for their return, yet in the university city of 
Ghent, between 5,000 and 6,00u volumes are lent in a year without 
ao^ damage or loss. It has been calculated that a loss of about five 
per cent on the books annually added, may be stated as the average 
reasonable depreciation of a lending library ; and this loss and disad- 
vantage may be chiefly ascribed to the want of good regulations, espe- 
pecially as to period of loan and vouchers of respectability, which would 
secure the library from any loss, except that of fair wear and tear, 
which must always be attendant upon the system, and forms the most 
considerable objection to it ; Sion College library has not, in twenty 
years, lost twenty-five pounds worth of books out of a collection of 
more than 85,000 volumes. In Paris, great has has resulted from the 
insufficiency of the regulations respecting the return of books, and it 
is reported to be notorious, that a considerable number of books upon 
one subject have been absent for years without being returned. In 



the New York Mercantile librair, from ten to twenty copies of many 
books are worn out in the first five years of their circulation ; in &ci^ 
*more are damaged than lost 

It is recorded that in the United States, a library, once a lending 
library, has hardly ever ceased to be so; though some librariesi 
once public, have nearly ceased to be so. Complaints have been made 
in some cities about abuses in lending libraries, but they may be sup- 
posed to arise in consequence of inadequate regulations, and might 
have been obviated by better management ; there should certainly be 
an assurance of responsibility equal to double the value of the book 
lent out ; the Philadelphia hbrary lends to any one depositing three 
times the value of the work, and paying sixpence for its use ; and Uni« 
ve) sity College in Ldndon, lends to its students on a deposit. 
I The experience of the Mechanics* Institutes in the midland counties' 
shews, thut the circulation of each volume in their libraries amounted 
to six issues annually : at Liecester, a library of 8,000 volumes showed 
13,000 issues, and, subtracting books that do not go out, the average 
was perhaps thirteen or fourteen issues per volume ayjear; but at least 
three times the number of volumes may betaken safely, as the average 
of the total issues. 

Some libraries refuse to issue works in folio, or such as are too heavy 
to be easil V carried ; others restrict the borrower to the use of two 
works, and of those only five volumes altogether, and of works in seve- 
ral parts onlv one part at a time. 

If the lending library be small, a rerister by catalogue titles, and if 
it be large, two registers (one by catalogue title, the other by the bor- 
rowers* names) must be kept of books lent; and it seems good to follow 
nearly the course adopted abroad, of filing duplicates of a ticket con- 
taining some, if not alt, of the following particulars, viz. : the name of 
the library, the date, the number of the ticket, the press mark, ftc, as 
given above in the form for daily use, the state of the book, the value, 
the penalties hereafter named, the date till which it is borrowed, th« 
signature and address of the borrower, his authorization ofddivery, 
and the signature of the librarian acknowledging its return ; the book 
must be supposed to be in good condition if not otherwise expressed 
upon the ticket when it leaves the library, and must be returnabte 
upon demand, even before the expiration of the time stated, however 
short a time it may have been out of the library ; so that, in fiust, the 
borrower gives a bond to the library, and is only to be acquitted of the 
possession of the book, by receiving the librarian's dated signature to 
the ticket, to which he is not entiUed until the book has been examined 
upon its return. 

The general duration of the loan varies firom flfteeo days for an oc- 
tavo and less sizes^ and thirty days for allabo^e; to terms of ond 
month for all sizes, but in some libraries three months is allowed ; and 
if the works are not returned upon the first demand, the librarian, or 
the committee, should refuse another loan to the offender for at least 
three, and not more than twelve months. Books may perhaps be 
safely lent for two months, but if asked for by another person after the 
first fortnight, they shoiild be, as a matter of course, demanded by the 
librarian ; even persons employed in the library should not be allowed 
to borrow without passing through these forms; the borrower must 
be a known person, an inhabitant in the town, and able, if the books 
be lost, to replace them ; strangers and foreigners wishing to borrow, 
may be expected to produce a recommendation from a person who wfll 
become responsible. No book should be redelivered to the same per- 
son, unt9 the expiration of a week from its return ; at the very least H 
must go back to the library and be taken out by a fresh ticket, and 
the last person using it should be postponed to any fresh applicant 
Also no hook should be out during the holidays, when the registers 
should be cleared, a survey of thelibrary made, and a report prepared 
by the committee. It would be very useful also to arrange, that afl 
subjects of dispute as to peculation or damage should be atbitrated by 
some fixed persoiu 

The duties generally imposed upon the librarian of a public museum 
are, to keep the library in order ; to see that books are forthoomine 
when asked for; to have them bound by leave of the committee, and 
well preserved as far as the funds allotted for the purpose will allow ; 
to class the works according to the arrangement adopted by the owner 
or committee ; to keep the registers of accession and loan, the inven- 
tory of objects and catalogues ; to recommend and advise the com- 
mittee as to works for purchase ; to buy the books that may be ordered ; 
and to repoH from time to time on the collection. Whoever is entrusted 
with the direction of a large library, should particularfy apply himself 
to the recommendation of works which sooner or later will be ai^ked 
for, and consulted with profit, by men who desire to exaniine things 
thoroughly. He is also sometimes, and should perhaps invariably, be 
made responsible for losses which he does not trace to the offender. 
In some K>reign libraries, it is expressly counted amongst the regula- 
tions that the librarian is to be polite, and that he is not to be absent, 
except from illness, for more than one space of service at a time. All 
orders to his subordinates should pass through his hands. 

The possession of a good catalogue is of more importance to the 
readers and consultors of a libiary than to the librarian himself, bc- 
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eause, if that gentleman be at all equal to his task, he knows the books 
and their places perfe* tly well. M. Van de Weyer's opinion is expressed 
in these words, " The librarians who seem to underrate the value of 
catalogues, want^o make themselves personally indispensable.'* With 
respect to the catalogue, as well as to the arrangement of a library, 
67ery error is a great danger, which cannot be avoided except by 
having a sufBcient number of clerks to take up every book as soon as 
it arrives at the library, and by employing sufficient space to place the 
books suitably from tne commencement, when they may actually be- 
come a sort of classed catalogue in themselves. Every acquisition 
ahoald be collated, numbered, and entered in the registry of arrivals, 
and be stamped with the name of the library on the title and on seve- 
ral other pages ; the use of the register is to shew the rate of additions, 
their prices, the circumstances under which they were received, and 
their state ; it also forms a check upon the librarian, by shewing th^ 
date of entry in the catalogue. When stamped, the librarian has to 
indicate the number, class, division, and section, title and author's 
name, on the blank form prescribed in the catalogue, and to place it 
among its companions. The act of giving a location appears to be the 
great source of trouble to librarians ; when placed to the satisfaction 
of the official, he has to mark, on the inside of the book and on the 
Ibrm, the notation of its position in the library; it is then ready for 
delivery to the readers, who of course cannot get it until it is entered 
in the catalogue or catalogues. There are many ways of conducting 
this part of the lihrarian's business, but if the book be stamped within 
three days of its arrival, and in as many weeks ^e entered in the cata- 
logue, the librarian should be considered to work well ; in some cases 
three months is not too much for a decision on a difficult book. The 
ijstem^ of carbonic ink, or manifold writing, offers many advantages 
by abolishing the delay and errors arising from a lai^e staff of clerks. 
It enables a librarian, who understands, and will do, his duty, the op- 
portunity of making as many sorts of catalogues as he pleases. He has, 
1st. A registry according to numbers, which shews the date of the 
arrival and stamping of every book, its price^ donor or seller, state, 
claasi division and section, portion in library, and date of entry in 
catalogue. 

2nd. An inventory, called a hand catalogue or press catalogue, ac- 
cording to the poidtion of the book in the library, which will shew at 
eyery survey whether any book be missing, and if so, whether it is to 
be found in the registry of arrivals. This, and perhaps the preceding 
one, should be kept iti duplicate at the Town Hall. 
Srd. An alphabetio&l catalogue by names of authors. 
4th. An index of anonymous works, and of the many different sub- 
jects of which some account is to be found in the library. 
(Sth. An iJphabetical catalo^e by titles of subjects. 
6tb. A clawed catalogue, with observations upon the books, as to 
price, rarity, printers, binding, contents, value, &c. 

In these four last, the same book may be entered many times, and 
the catalogues may be very voluminous ; but the essential feature of 
the establishment of a library^, public or private, large or small, i.e, the 
•Mving of time to the reader, is more certainly accomplished : in such 
. catalogues, a judicious librarian will even insert the popular names of 
books. 

The fourth catalogue is mentioned particularly as being, suggested 
by that in the catalogue of the library of the London Institution, of 
which the ** Introductory Preface^ contains some good remarks on the 
importance of classed catalogues. It is not without deference to this 
Mid the other systems of classiQcation, that Brunet has been taken 
above as a model ; bnt one recommendation of it has great weight, 
namely, that it is a work which is sure to be in every Urge library, 
whereas there is no certainty of finding the works of the authors of 
more than Mrty other systems. Such was the number examined by 
the Royal Dublin Society (a trouble how rarely likely to be taken!) 
which adopted an alphabetical catalogue by names of authors and 
popular titles, with a classified index at the end, for a library of more 
than 10,000 volumes. 

In the only published volume of the new printed catalogue of the 
libraxy of printed books in the British Museum up to 1839 (fol. London, 
1841X the ninety-one rules, approved by the trustees, are given at 
lull leneth, Audiffiredi^s commencement of the catalogue of the Gasa- 
nate Ubrary at Rome, is quoted by M. Panizzi with approbation. 
Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica is an example of the catalogue alphabet] 
cally arranged by titles of subjects ; it may be said, that nearly all 
classed catalogues ultimately resolve themselves into catalogues by 
names of authors. 

The want of accurate catalogues is stated by M. Goizot to be one of 
the chief causes of the losses in 'the lending libraries of France ; and 
this danger is obviated in the United States by the course adopted in 
nearly ail the libraries containing more than 1,000 volumes, of having 
a printed catalogue. The New York State library publishes a catalogue 
every five years and a supplement annually. Whether it be reprinted 
every five or ten years, a printed catalogue is a desideratum which 
' may easily be obtained for the largest libraries in the world ; and if 
the library be well managed, although the. publication of the catalogue 



may be attended with some expense at first (if such publication has 
been delayed too long), yet the formation of the catalogue need not be 
costly. 



VICTORIA, AS A QUEEN, A WIFE, AND A MOTHER. 
The following passages are from a sketch of Queen Victoria, written 
by Mrs. S. J. Hale, for the Woman's Record. The interesting yiewin 
which the Mother of the Queen appears wUl be readily appreciated ; a 
noble woman truly, to whose wisdom and fidelity the yirtnes of 
Victoria are a lasting tribute of honour : — 

Victoria, the reigning Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, wasbrm 
at Kensington Palace, May 24, 1819. Her father was Edward^ Duke 
of Kent, fourth son of (Jeorge III., and her mother was Victoria 
Maria Louisa daughter of the Duke of Sax-Oobourg. Left a widow 
when her delicate infant was about eight months old, the Duchess 
of Kent devoted herself to the gfwit purpose of training her daughter 
to be worthy of the crown which it seemed probable that she might 
wear. Queen Victoria ifs therefo'^e, the exponent of female nature 
rightly cultivated for the highest station a mortal c^n inherit by birth. 
The means by which this instruction was ptrfected, and the results to 
humanity, are studies for the statesman, philosopher, 'tnd christian. 

In our brief sketch we shall only allude to some of the small 
circumstances, yet really great events, because influencing a mind that 
was to have a vast influence on ether minds. The ordering and train- 
ing of Queen Victoria was entirely the work of her wise-hearted 
mother, and chiefly accomplished by female agencies. That her 
education was of the highest and most perfect order for her station, 
there are ample proofs ; it has given to the greatest monarchy in the 
world, the best sovereign the world contains; the best of her royal 
line ; the best, morally speaking, that ever sat on England's throne. 
More than this, Victoria was trained to perform all her duties ; she is 
an accomplished lady, as perfect in her feminine, as in her queenly 
chuticter ; a dutiful daughter ; a loving vrife ; a watchful mother ; a 
kind mistress; a generous bene&ctor ; an exemplary Christian. There 
are no startling contrasts; no weak inconsistencies in her conduct. 
Such uniform adherence to the right and proper, under circumstances 
where selfish propensities are so often stimulated and so easily gratified, 
must be the result of the conscientious principle eariy and unceasing- 
ly cultivated. In this lies the eerm of all moral goodness, and the 
element of all true greatness. From consceutiousness, enlightened by 
the Divine precepts, are educed the virtues of obedience, temperance, 
truth, justice, mercy, prudence, fidelity, benevolence and self-control, 
while the sweet feelings of loye, hope, and &ith, whose union and 
exaltation form the crowning grace of piety, owe the best and holiest 
charm to the same principle of right. Let us see how the teachings 
of a mother could thus lead her child in the way of righteousness, 
whose end is always happiness. Before the birth of this precious 
child, the Duchess of Kent had shovni — in the previous circumstances 
of her life, and particularly, in the personal sacrifices and risks she 
endured, when, leaying her own home in Germany, she hastened to 
England, so that her offspring might be British born — ^her deep devo- 
tion to duty, and that innate wisdom which has guided her through 
every task and trial. The Duchess of Kent nursed her infimt at her 
own bosom ; always attended on the bathing and dressing ; and as 
soon as the little girl could sit alone, she was placed at a small table 
beside her mother's at her meals, yet never indulged in any except 
the prescribed simple kind of food. Thus were the sentiments of 
obedience, temperance and self-control early inculcated and brought 
into daily exercise. 

The Duke of Kent died in debt for money borrowed of his 
friends. The Duchess instructed the little princess concerning these 
debts, and encouraged her to lay aside portions of money which 
might have been expended in the purchase of toys, as a fund to pay 
these demands against her decear ed father. Thus were awakened and 
cultivated those noble virtues, justice, fortitude, fidelity, prudence, 
with that filial devotion which is the germ of patriotisnu And thus 
throughout all the arrangements during the first seven years, the oider, 
the simplicity, the conscientiousness of the teacher were moulding the 
ductile and impressible mind and heart of the pupil to follow after 
wisdom and to do the right Love, in her mother's fbrm, was ever 
round the little princess ; the councils and examples of that faithful 
monitor, like an inspiration, served to lift up the young soul to hare 
hopes in God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 

Well was it that the Duke of Kent left his wife sole guardian oyer 
his child. The Duchess could arrange the whole manner of Victoria's 
education and superintend it She did do this. From the day of her 
husband's death till Victoria was proclaimed Queen, the Duchess of 
Kent never separated herself fVom her daughter. They slept in the 
same apartment ; the first lessons were given by maternal lips, and 
when careful teachers were employed, still the mother was present^ 
sharing the amusements and encouraging the exercises and innocent 
gaiety of the child. Tlius was Victoria trained. Her intellectual 
education was as thorough as her physical and moral. Frcnn her 
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cradle she was taught to speak three languages — English, German and 
French, to her fifth year, her mother chose as preceptor for the 
Princess, the Rov. George Davys, now, through the gratitude of his 
pupil, Bishop of Peterboro'. In the co-operation afforded by this 
gentleman with the wise plans of the Duchess for her daughter's 
instruction, he evinced great excellence of moral character, and his 
faithfulness was well rewarded. The Duchess confided in him fully. 
When the Princess became heir-presumptiTe to the throne, and it was 
intimated to her mother that some distinguished prelate should be 
appointed instructor, and Earl Grey named the Bishop of Lincoln, 
then was the conscientious and truly noble mind of the Duchess dis- 
played. She expressed her perfect approval of Dr. Davys as her 
daughter's tutor, and declined any change ; but hinted that, if a 
dignified clei^man were indispensable to fill this importt^nt office, 
there would be no objection if Dr. Davys' received the preferment he 
had always well merited. He was soon afterwards made Dean of 
Chester. Such traits deserve notice, because illustrative of the good 
infloences which surrounded the young Princess, and also because 
they exhibit a constancy of woman's esteem when gained by worthy 
oonduct. 

Besides her preceptor, Victoria had an excellent instructress, the 
Baroness Lebzen, whope services were likewise retained through the 
whole term of her education ; and the long harmonj so happily main- 
tained between the mother and her auxiliaries in this important work 
of preparing a Sovereign to be worthy of a throne, is an example 
worth consideration by those who would seek the best models for 
private education. 

It has been stated repeatedly and never contradicted, that the Prin- 
cess Victoria was not aware of her claims on the succession till a little 
before the death of her uncle, George IV. The Duchess had thus 
carefully guarded her child from the pernicious flattery of inferiors. 
Mid kept her young heart free from hopes or wishes which the future 
might have disappointed. When the accession of King William 
placed her next the throne, she had completed her eleventh year, *'and 
evinced abilities and possessed accomplishments very rare for that 
tender Age in any rank of life," says an English author. ** She spoke 
French and German with fluency, and was acquainted with Italian : 
she bad made some progress in Latin, being able to read Virgil ana 
Horace with ease ; she had commenced Greek, and studied mathemat- 
ics, and evinced peculiar aptness for that science of reality ; indeed, in 
all the sciences connected with numbers, the royal pupil showed great 
skill and powers of reason." She had also made goo J proficiency in 
music and drawing ; in both of which arts she afterwards became 
accomplished. Thus happily engaged in acquiring knowledge of every 
kind necessary for her royal station — among which the knowledge of 
the people was not neglected, nor the arts, sciences, and employments 
which most conduce to the prosperity and advancement of a nation — 
his young Princess passed the intervening years till her migoritv, 
May 34, 1837. The day was kept as a general holiday throughout the 
kingdom. The city of London voted addresses of congratulation to 
the Princess Victoria and the Duchess of Kent on that occasion, 
which we notice in order to give a few sentiments from the reply of 
the Duches9. She said : ** The Princess has arrived at that age which 
justifies me in expressing my confident expectation that she will be 
found competent to execute the sacred trust which may be reposed in 
her ; for, communicating as she does, with all classes of society, she 
cannot but perceive that the greater the difiusion of religious know- 
ledge and the love of freedom in a country, the more orderly, indus- 
trious, and wealthy is its population ; and that the desire to preserve 
the constitutional prerogatives of the crown ought to be co-ordinate 
with the protection of the liberties of the people.*' 

In four weeks from that day, the sudden death of William IV. gave 
the sovereignity of the British Empire to^this young maiden of eighteen. 
Beautifully has she fulfilled the expectations of her mother, and the 
hopes of the nation. The manner in which the Duchess relinquished 
her power over her daughter, was a fitting sequel to the faithjfulness 
with which she had exercised it The great officers of State and privy 
^oonciUors, a hundred or more of the nobles of the land, assembled on 
the morning of June 20, at Kensington Palace. They were ushered 
into the grand saloon. Soon Victoria appeared, accompanied by the 
ofiScers of her household. After the I^uchess had seen her royal 
Daughter enthroned on a seat of state prepared for the occasion, she 
withdrew and left the young Queen with her Council. From that hour 
the Duchess treated her august daugr.ter with the respectful obser- 
vance which hei station, according to court etiquette, demands. No 
more advice, no further instructions, not even suggestions, were ever 
offered. Doubtless, if the Queen seeks her mother's council in private, 
it is always given in love and truth ; but the good seed had been 
sown at the right time ; it put forth, by the blessing of God^ spon- 
taneously. The soul, like the soil, must bear its own harvest. 

On the 17th of June, 1887, the young Queen made her first public 
appearance as sovereign over her realm ; she prorogued Parliament in 
person ; never was the act done more royally. 

On the 28th July, 1838, she was crowned in Westminster Abbey. 



Never were the long and tedious ceremonies more gracefiilly endured. 
From that time onward there has been no diminution in her zeaL 
Every duty devolving on her, every form prescribed, every custom 
held important in the old and cumbrous British Grovemment^ Victoria 
has performed, observed, and cherished. She has been the model of 
female royalty. But this is a trifiing matter, compared with the salu- 
tary influence her high pnnciples, refined taste, and graceful propriety 
of manners have wielded over those who gave the tone to fiishionabfe 
society in England. Vice and folly retire abashed from her presence. 

Great Britain is governed by laws, but the ruler is not amepable to 
these laws. Hence the importance that the sovereign should show 
obediedce to the laws of God, from which the morality of all Christian 
codes is educed. With wickcdnese on the throne, pollution in the 
palace, infidelity at the head of the Church, how can the nation in- 
crease m piety, virtue and goodness? The great blessing of a female 
reign is in its purity of court morals, and in its decorum of mannera 
These strengthen the religious elements of human nature, and give 
the soul the supremecv over sense. 

This example of strict virtue on the British throne was imperatively 
needed ; hence the great blessing conferred by the reign of Victoria, 
who is, in her private life, a model for her people. She was mflrried 
on the 10th of February, 1840, to her cousin. Prince Albert, of Saxe* 
Coburg, who had been for a time, her associate in childhood; and 
whose development of character and talents has fhlly justified the wis* 
dom of her choice and the worth of her influence. The union was 
one of mutual affection, and has been remarkably happy and fortunate. 
The royal pair have eight children: — ^Victoria Adelaide, Princess 
Royal, born November 21, 1840; Albert Edward, Prince of Walea^ 
bom November 9, 1841 ; Alice Maud Mary, bom April 25, 1848 ; 
Alfred Ernest, born August 6, 1844 ; Helena Augusta, bom May 5, 
1846; Louisa Coroline, bom March 5, 1848; Arthur Patrick, bora 
May 1, 1850 ; and another son, bora April 9, 1858. All these children 
are carefully trained under the supervision of their royal parents, and 
the family of the Queen is one of the best goveraed and guided in 
England. — Morning Star, 



THE CLASSICS AS A GROUNDWORK. 

The study of Latin and Greek has been objected to because it is a 
mere study of words. A study of words! and what study could 
possibly be more important t That the claries force us to stuay them 
u one of the principal things to be urged in their favour. A distinct 
conception of the fbrce ana meaningof individual words must be at 
the root of all mental acquisitions. What exercise, what habit better 
than that of not resting without a precise idea of their first origin, and 
of their full value I The world has been filled with errors firom the 
want of this : an indistinct conception of words, says Reid, has been 
a &r more common source of mistake and misunderstanding among 
men than wrong judgment or incorrect deduction. No one who has 
marked the sad waste of time and reasoning caused by misconception, 
or an ambiguous use of terms — ^no one who is accustomed to read 
carefully, or to observe the progress of false opinions, and the immense 
and often political importance of a single word, will deny this. Bacon 
has devoted an important section of his great work to the evils that 
arise from a misapplication and misapprehension of language ; and 
Plato, with an eye to these errors, has even said, " I will account him 
a god who can properly divide and define." No pains that we can 
take are too great to check the loose, careless, and vague applications 
and understanding of words. To cucertain their meaning as a buHnest^ 
and OB a habit, by reference to sure authority, and not to pick it up 
by the imperfect and chance inductions of a limited eznerience, is 
surely an ooject worthy of ou^^most anxious care. To seek as far aa 
he can the primary meaning of a word, and to see how it rans into its 
other signincations, is at first a necessity, and then becomes a habit, 
with the young student of Latin and Greek. He begins at first with 
no notion of the meaning of his words at all — ^to ascertain them must 
be a distinct business, and to this he is forced to apply himself before 
he can advance a step. On turning to his dictionary he finds, probably, 
first the usual signification of the word, then its various deviations, and 
as a key to all, its root — thus putting the associating prindple on a 
good track. At the san\e time he will be making in most cases an ad- 
vance to .the understanding of forms of the same word in three at 
least of the Modern European languages. No one ever yet met with 
an intelligent teacher of the languages of Modem Europe, who did not 
most gladly and eagerly appeal to any knowledge which his pupils had 
previously acquired of the Greek and Latin. 

Bui not only is the habit most important, of not resting till the 
right meaning of individual words is discovered — there is another 
habit which is equallv so — that of giving a dtetinct attention to every 
word in a sentence. This is done literally when we commence learning 
a new language, and though the closeness of attention may be diminish* 
ed as progress is made, still the discipline is kept up far more than 
would be the case with our own language, to which, nevertheless, we 
may fairly anticipate that the habit will be in a measure transferred. 
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How common is it for persons, whom we know not to be remarkably 
deficient in the power of recoHection, to lay down a book and lament 
that they scarcely remember what they have been reading. -This is, 
in most cases, the effect of a want of early discipline of the attention, 
of that injury vrhich the mind receives from the indulged custom of 
reading cursorily — a practice so much encouraged by the great supply 
of light literature in the present day, that we ought to take every 
means in our power to counteract it When we come with this habit 
to the pnrusal of a book of real weight and value, it often happens 
that the use of some term escapes us which affects the purport of the 
entire work, ntid which we might have understood, but which we 
have not noticed. Thus a very few words easily escaping m careless 
reader materially qualify the sense of nearly all the political writings 
of Burke, and of course many instances of the same kind might be 
brought forward. 

The benefit, in many cases unacknowledged and even unsuspected, 
which the mind of the upper and middle classes has received from the 
cultivation of (he principles to which we have been referring, through 
the medium of even indifferent classical instruction, we believe to have 
been incalculable. We can in some measure judge of what the effect 
of the entire removal of this kind of discipline would be, by observing 
the minds of the class osually called uneducated; of course we do not 
mean here the lowest, the absolutely ignorant Even in the case of 
persons whoso faculties are naturally good, and where these have been 
to a certain extent exercised by ordinary and casual reading, every 
man must have obscrvrd, say in the instance of his more intelligent 
servants, the extreme difficulty of keeping them to a point; and how 
they are c&iritd away by the use of a word, however kindly meant, 
which seems to attack their prejudices. It may also be observed we 
think in the case of this class that, even where the strongest natural 
sense is shown in what tTiey originate, the moment you attempt to 
introduce 3'our series of ideas, you often find them at fault, though 
your words mny be as intelligible as you can make theno. Individuals 
of this clas.s have often been instructed in reading, writing, and 
- arithmetic ; and we know not how to account for this marked difference, 
if it be not from the absence of that exercise of the reasoning faculty 
which is called forth by the analogical study of language. Nay we 
are inclined in some measure to refer what is sometimes considered to 
be the defect of the female mind, namely, a want of the power of close 
reasoning, 10 the absence of that particular discipline in accuracy and 
linalogical deduction which is forced upon boys in the close grammatical 
study of an ancient language. ShefiBeld, in one of his essays, observes, 
** Women are thought generally by nature to be much inferior to men 
in understindiiv^, but I believe the difference lies mainly in education, 
by which they give us great odds, and yet I know some that can hold 
up the game pretty well a^nst us." 

Another valuable exercise of the mind, in the study of a language 
not our own, is the quick transference of thought and the menUd 
readiness which it requires, all in obedience to certain laws. 

Take* the construing and parsing of a Latin sentence of eight or 
nine words, the simplest you can find, and observe what has to be 
done The goT.rral sense of the words has to be remembered, and a 
particular sens*.- with reference to the context has to be selected, this 
perhaps qualiliud by adverbs, &c : their mutual dependencies, as 
agent and object, have to be observed, and the relation of the agent 
to his muans or instrument, and all must be referred to the general 
ruU s or laws of the language ; how often is the mind here called upon 
to change iis direction, and to make a prompt use of some its most 
valuable p(i\vei?=, attention presiding over them all ! 

And hcTo it may not be out of place to observe that these mutual 
depond('nrii>s of words are, in the earl^ Latin subiects, simple and 
distincily umrkod out, and easily ascertamed ; the idioms not reduci- 
ble to regular lule being at first verv rare, but increasing in number 
AS the student ;idvances to those authors who have borrowed some of 
their const r act ions from the Greeks, especially Horace. 

In childhood, we see the tendencies of studies and their palpable 
effects, and wc have often noticed in t^ose who have more than usual 
power of cons* rutive thought on abstract and uniform subjects — good 
nrilhmeticians for instance — ^a want of that power of the ready transfer 
of thought upon which we have been dwelling, and which is so impor- 
tant for many of the ordinary purposes of life. We ought not to be 
silent either u|>om the wholesome and corroborating effect of the great 
frequency of (!oniirmation which a boy receives in every case in which 
liis decision h.iS been correct, or of the moral effect of the quick 
decisions whi.h he is obliged to form. His master approves or is 
silent, and tbo boy goes on firmly and confidently. This is an ad- 
vantage' whiclt perhaps no other study possesses to the same extent 
with that 01 hn)(;uage, when learnt on strictly grammatical principles. 
To the very vonng this frequently recurring and just encouragement is 
especially bcuttlcial, &r more so than any pampering applause, or that 
direct conun-ndation which soon looses its effect if very frequently 
repeated ; here, as in after life, the silent is sometimes the highest 
approhation, and perhaps we may add the least prejudicial. 

If any one can be proved to have possessed a high and orderly 



intellect without the means and appliances above-mentioned, or rule is 
nevertheless, for the majority of cases, a true and good one. We may 
say, in the words of one of our old poets, Ben Jonson — 



** But becaofle some arc able to leap ditches, * 
We must not all shuti to go orcr bridges.'* 



— Englith Journal of Education, 



J. P. B. 



SCHOOL PREPARATION AND ATTENDANCE. 

Of the numerous difficulties and discouragements with which the 
teacher has to contend, probably the total neglect, or imperfect prepara- 
tion, of ihe lessons at home, and irregularity in attendance, form the 
most insurmountable. Every one who has i bought at all on the nature 
of the human mind, must be conscious that attainments in knowledge 
are not to be made without patient and long continued application. 
Notwithstanding the great variety of talent possessed l^ diflorent 
individuals, it may be safely affirmed of him who is endowed with the 
greatest, as well as of him who is least gifted with natural abilities^ 
that a regular course of mental cultivation is necessary, in order that 
his Acuities may be expanded and rendered available for the various 
purposes of domestic and social life. 

It seems almost unnecessary to point out how essential to the good 
management of a large school is the proper arrangement of the schotors 
in classes. Now, such an arrangement is evidently unattainable, unless 
regularity of at^.endance be given. Whether it be generally the case 
or not, it always ought to be so ; that no day should pass without 
some instruction being communicated, some knowledge acquired, some 
progress made. If this be the case, then it is evident, that by a single 
day's, yea, even a single hour's, absence, the pupil sustains a podtire 
and serious loss. At all events, no aass in a well-conducted school 
can long remain stationary; and so, if a member be occasionally 
absent, he must soon experience the painful mortification of seeing his 
companions shoot far ahead of him in the several classes to which he 
belongs. 

It is not absolutely impossible that he may, by great exertion, re- 
gain his position, but that is a consummation rather to be wished Uian 
reasonably expected ; for this among other plain reasons, that, by the 
time he has gone over the ground which his class fellows passed over 
in his absence, they have again made a farther advance ; and so it 
often happens, that, after spending a few days in vain endeavours to 
reach a constantly receding gaol, he gives up the hopeless attempt^ 
and becomes a contented booby ; the sound of deserved praise, M 
grateful to the youthful mind, has now ceased to f&U upon his ear; 
and emulation, that noblest stimulant of the ingenious boy, no longer 
infiuences his conduct Should the experiment be tried of joining him 
to a lowiir class, he meets with many discouragements. He feels him- 
self degraded in the eyes of his former associates, his spirits become 
deprcs.sed, and the probability is, that he either remains totally 
indifferent, without making due progress, or refuses to give attendance 
at all. Such is a true picture, so far as it goes, but greatly falling 
short of the reality, — of the results of irregular attendance, too frequent- 
ly manifested in all our schools. If, in addition to all this, there be 
taken into consideration the discouragements, the distrac ion, the 
vexation, and chilling effects that these goings and rcturcings, with 
the additional aggravation of its being applicable chiefly to those who, 
without any daily extra attention, would make little or no progress 
whatever, accompanied frequently, too, by the common but improper 
and most prejudicial practice of withholding the necessary supply of 
scnool books, must occasion to the teacher [whom the parents, by a 
strange inconsistency, seem still to reckon accountable for the improve- 
ment of his pupils, just as much a? if they attended regularly,] it seems 
impossible to resist the conclusion to which a eelebrated writer on 
education has come, that *' constant attendance at school is a great 
hinge on which the whole machine of education turns." 

But there is another and stronger light in which the matter may be 
viewed. The object of education is not only to communicate knowledge, 
but also to infuse principles and form habits. If it were possible to 
furnish the mind by instantaneous inspiration, with all that knowledge 
which is actually obUined only by persevering application to study, ii 
is by no means certain that such a consummation were desirable. The 
labour of acquiring the knowledge is as useful as the knowledge itself 
which is acquired ; just as the exertion of climbing a hill is of as much 
benefit to the valetudinarian, as is the regalement of the prospect, and 
the breathing of the pure air on its summit It may be safely affirmed, 
that a man is not more benefitted by the ability to read, write, and 
calculate, than by the habits of application that are formed in the ac- 
quiring of these powers ; so that even if all the instruction communi- 
cated in school could be gained by the irregular as well as by the 
regular attendent, the former is still a greater loser,— the loser even 
of that habit of application and punctual attention to duty which is 
not of less value than a mind stored most richly with the soundest 
information. It is scarcely credible to what an extent our characters 
as men are affected by the circumstances in which wo are placed in 
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oar early days. It is generally thought indeed that the influence 
which 18 exerted upon the mind during the first eight or ten years of 
existence in a great degree guides the destinies of that mind for time 
and eternity. 

It has been said with much truth, that " the boy is the father of 
the man ;** for it is not more contrary to nature to expect the fruit of 

I a tree to be of a different kind from the seed, or the young of animals 

to be of a different siectes from their parents, than to expect that the 
ill-disposed boy will become a well disposed man, or the boy who has 

^ contracted habits of irregularity, and consequently of idleness and 
inattention to his duties while at school, will, in after life attend 
panctoally either to his duties as a man of business, or to his higher 
duties as an immortal being. It is not meant to be denied that changes 
take place on t he character after the season of boyhood has passed 
aw»y ; and least of all is it denied, that the Spirit of God often worketh 
effectually to counteract as well the bad habits as the bad principles 
of deprayed humanity. But these tilings are not in the ordinary 
course of nature, and even when they do occur, the existence of those 
eariy formed and deeply rooted habits to which we are alluding, often 
costs their poaseseor a long and painful cor.flict, and greatfy diminishes 
the amount of present happiness, if not of his future attainment& It 
may be stated, howcTer, as a general rule, that we hare no more reason 
to expect to find the idle boy become an industrious man, than to ex- 
pect to gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles. A niiracle 
may indeed realise either of these unnatural ^>henomena; and assuredly 
the power is not less, which will suffice to set aside and reverse one 
of the most powerful laws of man's moral nature— the law of habit, 
Chan, that power which might annul the»4aw of vegetable reproduction. 
If then parents would have their children duly fitted for the duties 
of more active life, by being trained to habits of obedience and docility, 
perseverance and self-control ; if they would have them duly qualified 
£or any employment that requires continued attention (and they must 
be aware that few of the duties of active life can be ^lischarged aright 
by him who applits to them only by fits and starts ;) if they have any 
ambition that they should sp^nd happy days and useful lives in the 
worid ; that they should be ever ready to respond to every call of duty, 
(and what parent does not wish this ?) then it becomes them to take 
care that they enlist the strong principle of habit on the side of good ; 
iasCead of harassing and distressing the teind of the teacher by with- 
holding them for uays end sometimes even for weeks at a time for 
some firivolous reason, or perhaps for no assignable reason whatever. 
It were surely better to avoid as much as possible all such irregularities, 
having so direct a tendency to impress their youthful and susceptible 
minds with a false istimate ot the value of education, by making duty 

STB way when it comes in contact with pleasure or amusement — 
)0Ui$h BdueaUonal Journal. 

TEE PEOPLE'S COLLEGES. 

EDtrcanoH is by no means indisaolubly connected with any parti- 
cular form of government It may flourish alike under a limited 
Monarchy or a Republic ; but it is requisite for the full developement of 
eithtr. And if we see the Tree of Knowledge exhibiting a brighter 
hue, or a more yigorous growth in the western world, the system of 
the western gardener demands our attention. If we find here, 
unprecedented results of mind upon matter^ wo may well ask, what 
has aroused the mind to action/ What has given the impulse and 
direction to its movements ? And what is to be their effect and result ? 

A deep-seated respect for learning is evinced in the constitution and 
Uiws adopted in succession by every state in the union. — To defray 
the expenses of prelimLiary education no specified taxis imposed, and 
it remains optional with every town, to raise the amount which may 
be deemed necessary ; but the desire to extend education is evinced 
by the fact that» as the legislature specifies at least one dollar and a 
half as the minimum amount which should be raised, for every child, 
male or female, within the educational ages, of five and fift;een, so the 
amount raided by vol mtary subscription, is nearly three-fold the 
amount required by the statute. 

But the duty of preparing children for the business (9f life, *does not, 
or at least, should not, end with attendance on the primary schools. 
This has long been admitted in reference to the learned professions 
properly so called; and accordingly we have universities and semi- 
nsnes in which the hearts and sciences, as they are separately 
presented, are well and elaborately taught But this teaching is after 
all, limited in its application. It produces the physician and the di- 
vine, the architect, the chemist, and the lawyer; but it does not 
teach, or attempt to teach, all the various branches of the business of 
Kfe. This omission is now about to be Supplied in the state of New 
York, by the establishment of People's Colleges, when the machinist, 
est^ who now wields but little knowledge of the principles of their 
construction, the steam engine and other mottye powers, by which 
such wondeos have been wrought in our own day, may acquire an 
accurate and scientific acquaintance with the power he (Urects, and the 
forces he attempts to keep within well defined limits of safety. 



So in mining, which has also come in our day, to acquire an activity 
and importance second to no other pursuit^ and requiring the most 

Krofound scientific attainments. In the absence of such direction, 
ow much money and time, and labour has been expended in opening 
veins that were certain never to prove remunerative in the production ^ 
of ore ; or in searching for coal, where no coal could possibly be found. 
How much better would it have been, that the money thus buried in 
the earth should have been expended in forming institutes to expel the 
ignorance which led to its profitless employment When the geolo« 
gist Murchison, sitting in his Laboratoiy in London, predicated from 
specimens of minerals sent him by Leichardt and Strelecki, and from 
maps and charts of the country, that certain ranges of mountains tra- 
vef^ing I he whole breadth of Australia, were rich in the auriferous 
ores, because the formations were identical with the gold producing 
Ural Mountains of Russia, he merely brought the theoretic^ know- 
ledge he possessed, to bear on practical conclusions. How man^ 
hundred young men are there, on this wide continent, who iu anUci- 
pation of profitable and respectable engagements would gladly devote 
some months to a thoroughly practical course of instruction in 
chemistry, geology, mining, and metallurgy, if the college with the 
requisite apparatus and specimens were within their reach ? 

We might go on from every day observation, to multiply instances of 
the value of such kno^irledge, but the facts are self-evident It has 
been well observed, that the future contests of nations will not be 
confined to war-like encounters. The nations will have to meet in the 
field of Science and the Arts, and that nation will attain to the highest 
distinction, who shall excel all others in the arts of peace. To do this 
we must cultivate the human intellect We must appreciate the 
value of the disciplined mind of educated labor. The American Citizen 
considers himself the foster-father of the orphan, and the protector of the 
offspring of the poor, the natural guardian of those whom heaven 
has entrusted to him, and under raontl obligations to educate his wards. 
Let him see that this self imposed duty is properly fulfilled. 

There has grown up of late, in this, far more than in any other land 
a practice of communicating knowledge by popular leciures. Every 
subject susceptible of being so treated and illustrated, is dealt with in 
turn. Anatomy, architecture, agricultural chemistry, general chem- 
istry, geology, mineralogy, botany, electricity, galvanism, and 
Natural Philosophy have all. and many more, their itinerant teachers 
But these lecturin^s are no longer confined to cities and towns. They 
have spread into villages and thinly peopled districts, and the demand 
for public teachers, qualified to unfold the truths of natural science, is 
growing, and must of necessity grow, with tae growth of population. 
The People's Colleges would go far to supply this increasing and im- 
portant demand, and the trustees of the proposed institutions, have 
rightly argued that much adyantage may arise to manufactures and 
the mechanical arts, by the diffusion of so much useful knowledge. 

We {^ive then, our most cordial assent and approyal to the objects 
of this movement, in which the projectors seek to afford instruction to 
thousands, as readily as it is now afforded to tens, or to hundreds-* 
where the agriculturist, the artisan and the mechanic, as well as the 
lawyer, the physician and the divine, may send his son with a per- 
fect confidence that he will be qualified therein to earn his livelihood, 
more readiiy and more efficiently, than he would otherwise have been 
enabled to do. 

There is another feature in the proposed institution, which seems to 
us oi the deepest value and importance : It is that of uniting labor 
with study — science wich industry, — to make the student, after a brief 
season of mental labor and instruction, competent to defray a large 
portion and ultimately the whole of his necessary expenses by the la- 
bor of his own hands. The immunity thus secured from dependence 
on others, and the knowledge that his studies niay thus be prolonged 
for successive years, must be precious to eyery independent and high- 
minded student Under other and less happy circumstances, labor is 
made to pay for the cost of living, why not in this, when equality and 
fraternity are ensured by the effort between the rich and the poor 
members of the same class? Let it be borne in mind too, as the pro- 
jectors justly tell us, that the People^s College does not propose to 
educate men out of the sphere of labor, but into it ; that is to greater 
efficiency in, and truer appreciation of industry. 

IrU&maHonal Journal, 



The Soul. — I take it to be true of the intellectual, as of the natural 
creation, that it profits not a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul. Let not, therefore, philosophy take up our life, so as 
not to leave us leisure to prepare for death. We may visit Athens^ 
but we must dwell at Jerusalem ; we may take some turns on Parnas- 
sus, but should more frequent Mount Calvary — and we must never so 
busy ourselves about the ** many things," as to forget the ** one thing 
needful" — the good part which shall not be taken away from us. — 
Mon, Bdhert Boyle, 

He that knows not how to spend his time hath more busine^M, care, 
flTJef, and anguish of mind, than he who is most busy in the world. — 
VumgKUfoT the People, 
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0*« Parttes in comspoiidenoe with the Bdocational Department will please quote 
the mmber and dots of any preiviona letters to which theymay lukve oceasion to refer 
aa it ia extremely diffioolt for the Department to keep trace of isolated oases, where so 
many letters are reoelTed (upwards of 600 per month) on various snbjeots. 



EDTJCATIOJSTAL PEOGEESS IS TJPPEE CANADA— 

1853. 

Statistics are sober fiusts. Though often eloquent, they have 
none of the illusion of romance. They are the pulse of national 
health and progress. They indicate its prosperity or its decay ; 
and for this reason they are zealously and carefully compQed, 
and, by statesmen and public men, as carefully and anxiously 
scanned. They severely test alike the elaborate theory and the 
most carefully digested scheme. Viewed in this light they are 
of the utmost importance in testing our educatioiml progress. 

Impressed with a conviction of the present, as well as pros- 
pective, value of minute and accurate statistics in regard to the 
yearly operations of our national system of schools, as a basis 
for future improvements, the head of the Educational Depart- 
ment for Upper Canada has officially collected, through the 
local school authorities, each year, a great varietur of imorma- 
tion relating to the working of every jpart of that system. This 
information has been embodied from tune to time in his Annual 
Eeports to the Governor General, and laid before the Legisla- 
ture during each Session of Parliament. 

The result of these extended and minute examinations and 
enquiries from year tp year has been in every respect most 
cheering and gratifying. Not that our progress has been 
equally certain and satisfactory in every departoient, or every 
feature of our school system ; but we are now in posession 
of a series of yearly observations and facts, in regard, not only 
to our successes, but to our &ilures ; showing imke our edu- 
cational enterprize, and our culpable negligence in the perfor- 
mance of a public and important duty ; — not only that tens of 
thousands of children are oeing trained up to intelligence and 
virtue in our public schools, but that thousands more never 
visit a school at all,* or, if they do, it is but transiently ; that 
in our cities and tovms, while every facility for education is 
being liberally provided by the public, numbers choose to grow 
up in ignorance and vice, without control or restraint, and in 
violation of the implied social compact between citizens and 
communities. 

It is satisfactory to know, however, that at every test-point 
of our system, patriotism, and philanthrophy imite to sustain, 
extend and perpetuate it; and were it not that selfishness 
and avarice too irequently influence some parents 1o sanction 
the absence of their children from school, on the slightest 
pretext or pressure of business — ^to starve their intellect so as to 
enrich their pocket — the reproach which now exists would 
cease for ever. . 

One or too striking facts have become apparent in compi- 
ling a somewhat novel Table for the Chief Superintendent's 
Annual Eeport for 1853. The table consists entirely of 
negatwes. It is designed to show the number of children in 
each county, city, and town, who do not attend school, the 
per centage of the population who cannot read or write, the 
number of sections m which no rate was imposed by the 
trustees for the support of the school, and also those sections 



* The retoma for the year 1863 reveal the fact that of the 268,967 children 
of school age in Upper Canada, only 194,786 are reported as attending the 
Common »;hool8, and about 7,768 the grammar and private schools, thus 
leaving about 06,468 children destitute of the blessings of education. 



in which no lectures were delivered during the year by local 
superintendents, aa required by law. 

It is a sin^ar coincidence, as exhibited by these tables, that 
the facts which they reveal all bear a mutual relation to, and 
are the exponents of, each other. Thus, for instance, it appears, 
that in those counties in which a large per centage of the 
population cannot read and write, there is an equally large per 
centage of the children which do not attend school ; — few rates 
are imposed and few lectures delivered, in this way perpetuating 
the very disgrace or misfortune which already exists in the 
locality. On the other hand, where the great majority of the 
people can read and write, there the absence from school ia 
comparatively infrequent, larger rates are imposed, and more 
lectures are delivered by the local superintendents. 

One .thing is evident from this table of negatives, that those 
persons, who have never themselves enjoyed the advantages of 
education, are instinctively'opposed to placing it within the 
reach of their children : thus proving that, although they may 
iiave acquired wealth and a degree of influence without the aid 
of education, they are nevertheless utterly unable to appreci- 
ate the value of that mental discipline which would doubtless 
fit their children for attaining to still higher positions of 
honour, benevolence and usefulness in their countiy. 

The condensed statistics, which we give below, are.taken 
from the proof-sheets of the Chief Superintendent's AnmnJ 
Eeport, for 1853. They exhibit the following interesting 
facts and contrasts : — 

In 1844t, three years after the system was first organized, the 
number of common schools in operation in Upper Canada, 
was 2,610, (and many of them very inferior indeed,) while, in 
1853, the number reported as in operation— many of which, 
are very superior, and all of them greatly improved in every essen- 
tial particular — was 3,133, an advance of twenty j>er cent. The 
multiplication of schools however does not necessarily indicate 
an improvement. The policy of the Department has been 
rather to encourage an enlargement of the boundaries of exis- 
ting sections than to multiply new and feeble ones. The result 
has been the extinction of many of the old schools, and the 
re-division of townships into more compact and stronger school 
sections, sustained at a less as^gregate expense to the township 
at large. The increase in the number of good schools has 
therefore been about 1,00Q» and has taken place in new tovm- 
ships and in the hitherto unsettled parts of old townships. 

In 1844, the number of pupils reported as attending the 
common schools in Upper Canada, out of a school population 
of 183,539, between the ages of 5 and 16 years, was 46,756 ; 
while in 1853, the number reported as attending school, out 
of a school population of 268,957 was 194,736 ; showing there- 
fore that while the school population has not doubled, the 
school attendance has nearly quintupled that of 1844 ; or in 
other words : while in 1844 the school attendance was only on^ 
fourth that of the school population, it is now nearly three 
fourths that of the entire school population ! Cheering facts 
certainly. 

In 1844, the total amount available from all sources for the 
payment of teachers' salaries in Upper Canada, was £5J,7I4 
or 4^206,866, while in 1853 it was $524,156, or an incre^ of 
upwards of one hundred per cent, in nine years. 

In 1850 (beyond which year our statistics on some of these 
points dp not gxtend) the grand total available from all sources for 
teachers' salaries, the erection and repairs of school houses, and 
the purchase of school apparatus and requisites, amounted to 
upwards of $400,000, while in three years it reached the noble 
sum of $646,676, or upwards of half a million ofdollate — ^more 
than three-fourths of which large sum was raised by the voluntary 
action of the people themselves, in their several localities. The 
additional amount reported as received and expended by 
grammar and other schools and colleges, was $151,240, thus 
making it appear that $797,916 were available for the purposes 
of promoting general education in Upper Canada during the 
year 1853. No doubt the current year will witness enterprise 
and zeal no less creditable to Upper Canada, and no less 
gratifying to every lover and promoter of his country's educa- 
tional advancement. 
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A GiirssAL STATiSTioiiL Abstbact, exhibiting the comparative state and progress of Education in Upper Canada, as connected 
with Universities, Colleges, Academies, Grammar, Private, Common, ]^ormal and Model Schools, during the years 1842 
to 1853, inclusive. Compiled from returns in the Educational Department. 
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SVBJBCTS COMPASSD. 



Advlt population of Upper Cwuidft 

Population between the ages of five and 
aizteenyeara 



Colieges in operation ...^ 

County Grammar Sohoola and Academiea.. 

Private Sehoola reported 

Normal and Model Schoola for U.€ 



Total Common Schools in operation as 
reported 



Grand Total Educational Establishments 
in operation in Upper Canada ..... 

Tree Schools reported fai operation 



Total Students attending Colleges and 
Universities 



Total Students attending Academics and 
County Grammar Schools 



Total Pupils attending Private Schools ... 

Totsl Students and Pupils attending Nor^ 
mal and Model Schools for Upper 
Canada 



Total Pupils attending the Commoin 
Schools of Upper Canada. 



Onmd Total, Students and Pupils attend- 
ing Universities, Colleges, Academies, 
Grammar, Private and Common Schools 

Total Amount available for the Salaries of 
Common School Teachers in Upper 



486,060 



Total Amount levied or subscribed for the 
erection or repairs of School Houses .. 

Gnmd Total available for Teachers' Salaries 
and the erecUou and repairs of School 
Houses , 

Amount received hj other Educational 
Institutions 

Grand Total available for Educational 
purposes in Upper Canada ti, 

Total Common School Teachers in Upper 

Cuiada 

Total Hale do do. 

Total Female do do... 

Average Number of Months each Common 
School has been kept open by a qualifled 

Teacher 

Nett average attendance of Pupils at the 
Common Schools, during the summer 

of 

Bo Boys do. 

Do Girls do 

Kett Do Pupils during the winter of 

Do Boys do. 

Do Girls do. 




• An Approxlmatiou only— no ipecific information having been received l)y the Department. 

KoTB.— The Beturiia in the foregoing Table, up to theyear 1&47, are not very complete ; but since that period they have been sufficiently so to establish a dida by which 
to compare our yearly progress in EUucational matters. The Retumn are now pretty extensive, and embrace all Institutions of Learning lh>ni the Common t>i>hool up to 
the University; but nitberto the sources of information regarding tliia latter cla>M of Institutions have bocn rather privato than offldal, which should not bo the case. 
The Annual Report of a Department of Public Instruction should present, in one comprehensive tabular view, the actual state aitd progrusa of aU our Educational 
Institutions— Primary, Intermediate and Superior. 



Statement showing the Number of Volumes Issued from the Educational Department to Public Libraries in Upper Canada 

up to the end of August, 1854. 



Number of Volumes sent out duiiug the 1 
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Total number of volumes sent out fh>m the latter end of Novembor, li^SS, to the end of August, 1854,-62,866. 
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CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN. 

BT MRS. L. H. SIGOURN^T. 

It was a lonely Tillage, girt with hills 
Beyond the banks of Jordan, where our Lord 
Turned from the city,. to forego a while 
The toils and tumults of Jerusalem. 
Nature had quietly and quaintly wrought 
In tliat wild haunt. The gray, primeval rocks 
Made solemn contrast to the tender green 
That mantled timidly around their base, 
And to the slightly rooted shrubs, that sprang 
From creft and crevice. 

' There, a multitude 

Followed his footsteps, eager to lay down 
The burdens of their mortal misery,' 
And He, with touch divine, had healed them all 
But then, another differing train drew near. 
Whose tfead, gazelle-like, told no mournful tale 
Of paraletic lore,— and whose bright eyes 
Wide open, in their simple wonderment 
Revealed unbroken league with health and joy. 
Some had been wandering o'er the pasture fields 
With the young lambs, and in their tiny hands 
Were the blue flax-flower and the lily-buds, 
While through the open portals of their hearts, 
Sweet odours led sweet thoughts in tireless plays. 
Others, from shady lanes and cottage doors. 
The dark-eyed Jewish mothers, gathering, brought, 
Unto the feet of Christ. 

** Ye may not press 
Upon the Master ; he is wearied sore ; 
Hence I Go your way." 

So the disciples spake, — 
As with impatient gesture they repelled 
The approaching groups. 

But Jesus, unto whom 
The smile of guileless trusting innocence 
Was dear, reproved their arrogance and said, 
** Suffer the little ones to come to me ; 
Of such as these, my Father's kingdom is." 
With what high rapture beat the matron heart, 
When those fair infants in His sheltering arms 
Were fo'ded, and amid theirjustrous curls 
His hand benignant laid. 

Oh, blissful hour 1 
None save a mothers thrilling love can know 
The tide of speechless estac^, when those, 
Whom she hath brought with pain into the world,- 
Find refuge with the unforsaking Friend. 

Like holiest dews upon the opening flower, 
The Saviour's blessing fell. 

So sweet its tones 
Breathed on the ear, that men of pride and strife. 
The venal Scribe and boastful Pharisee, 
Started to feel a balm-drop in their souls 
Softening the adamant ; while humble Faith 
Exulted, as, through parting clouds she saw 
'i'he children's angels near the Father*8 throne. 



Salabiss and Services.— Boards of directors should cease to estimate 
the value of an oflBcer by what he wxW/etch in the clerk market The 
value of a good and faithful servant is not appreciable in exact figures. 
Sterling honesty, sound ability, willing aptitude, and tried fidelity, are 
not convertible into any known species of currency. * You cannot 
price " them as you would a bale of cotton or a piece of calico. 
Rather give an officer whom you have known and trusted for years a 
trifle more to stay, than a stranger a trifle, less to come. Rely upon 
it that by so doing you consult your own interest, far more work will 
bo done (I speak as a practical man,) and better done, in a given time, 
by three willing hands than by four unwilling ones, whilst the same 
sum that wotild pay four badly would handsomely remunerate the three. 
To give to all in your employment high Siilaries is not to be expect- 
ed : but to give to every officer in your service, directly or indirectly, 
the promise or the hope of increase according to his deserving is merely 
to adopt a wise and liberal policy that bnn<;s its own reward. A few 
well timed gifts by way of increase to the more moritorious of your 



officers and clerks, distributed with a just discrimination and in a 
kindly spirit, will never jepoardise your rate of dividend. In their 
renewed exertions, quickened by invigorated hopes and hearty grati* 
tude, thene rewards will bring you cent, per cent in mere vulgar profitsL 
Continue such timely acknowledgments of merit with incidental pro- 
motions from the ranks to offices of trust and profit, and so keep open 
the door of advancement to Che lowest clerk in your establishment, 
and you at once raise honest merit to a premium, and sink indolence, 
apathy, and incapacity to a hopeless discount — From BuUiotCi 
Management of Country Bank, 



How A House is Made. — ^While the speaker is bowing out the 
chaplain, the clerk removes the two folio prayer books, and places 
them in the drawer. Members who are present have the privilege 
of securing any particular seat for the night. On the table there are 
cards with the words ** At prayers " printed, under which the member 
writes his name ; and, having done this, he attaches the card to the 
back of the seat which ho wishes to occupy. It will readily be sup- 
posed that the attendance at prayers will rise and and fall according 
to the demand which may spring up for particular seats. Prayers 
being over, the doors are thrown open, and the public admitted. The 
Speaker, however, continues to sit at the clerk s table till such time 
as fortv members are present A triangular hat lies on the table 
before him ; he takes it up, and using it in the same way as chairmen 
of public meetings use their fore finger when counting ** hands,** 
counts aloud those members who have been present at prayers, 
beginning with the Ministerial side (the right hand side) and taking 
any one who may be in the gallery first In the meantime members 
are dropping in, and the Sergant-at-Arms, and the other officers 
direct them towards the Opposition side of the house, that the Speaker 
may not be- puzzled in his counting. If members fall short of the 
quorum, the Speaker waits patiently for more to come in ; but if 
forty do not present themselves before the hand of the clock points to 
four, he rises and says, '*The house is adjourned.'* If he arrives 
successfully at thirty-nine, he immediately pronounces ** forty,** himself 
counting for the fortieth, and proceeds to take possession of his proper 
chair or throne, and the house is said to be '* made.*' 



" The Ruling Passion Strong in Death." — A late Quarterly Beeumy 
has a curious article on the dying moments of distinguished characters. 
The case of Cardinal Wolsey is well known. The morning before he 
died he asked Cavendish the hour, and was answered past eight 
** Eight of the clock,*' replied Wolsey, '* that cannot be— eight of the 
clock ; nay, nay, it cannot be eight ; for by eight of the clock shall 
you lose your master.** The day he miscalculated — the hour came 
true. On the following morning as the clock struck eight his troubled 
spirit passed from life. Boerhave lay feeling his pulse till some new 
published work which he wished to read had arrived. He read it, 
and exclaiming that the business of life was passed, died. Miss 
Linley died singing, *^I know that my Redeemer liveth.** Napoleon 
fought some battle o*er again, and the last words he muttered were 
tete d^armee; Lord Tenterden, who passed straight from the jndgment 
seat to his death- bed, fancied himself still presiding at trial, and ex- 
pired with, Gentlemen of the Jury^ you will now consider of your 
verdict; Dr. Adam, the author of "Roman Antiquities,** imagmed 
himself in school, distributing praise and censure among his pupils : 
lut'it grows dark, he said, the hoys may dismise ; and instantly died. 
As an instance of extreme tenderness in death we may mention that 
Ludlow, the parliamentary general of horse, a man of iron nerves, and 
peculiarly hostile to all scenical displays of sentiment, mentions, in his 
Memoirs, with sympathising tenderness, the case of a cousin— that, when 
lying mortally wounded on the ground, and feeling his life to be rapidly 
welling away, intreated his relative to dismount *and kiss him,^ Every- 
body must remember the immortal scene on board the Victory, tit 4 p. k., 
on October 21, 1805, and the farewell 'kiss me. Hardy P of the mighty 
admiral. And here again, in the final valediction of the stoical Kant, 
we read another indication, speaking oracularly from dying lips of na- 
tures the sternest, that the last necessity — that call which survives all 
others in men of noble and impassioned hearts — ^is the necessity of love, 
is the call for some relenting caress, such as may stimuhte for a moment 
some phantom image of female tend^nessin an hour when the actual 
presence of females is impossible. 



THE BIBLE. 

This is a remarkable book — remarkable for its adaptedness to the 
whole wants and conditions of man. Well may we a.sk concerning the 
book, ** Whence is it T 

Concerning as it does so much that dives down into the very depths 
of the human heart, showing up its wickedness, and disclosing even 
its secret thoughts, we are involuntarily led to the conclusion that it 
was the production of a superior mind. Being thin, so inflniteljr 
superior to all human intellect, we are led to seek for its conception 
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and authorship in the mind of that omniscient Being who knoweth the 
secret of ail heartSw We cannot resist the conclusion that the Bible is 
of, and from God. 

Being from Grod, we also know that this revelation was made to 
man for hia present and eternal good, requiring on his part a reception 
of the truth it contains, and obedience to the requirements it enjoins. 

Having answered the question ** Whence is it ?'^ we are also led to 
inquire "What isitT 

It is a book of precepts, obedience to which will secure to man that 
peace " which the world can neither give nor take away.*^ 

It is a book of promise, sweet indeed to the sorrowing and mourning, 
the penitent and the dying. It is the bread upon which the hungry 
may feed, and receive food an(^ourishment for his famished soul. 

It is the blazing star of heaven, to illumine the dark and murky 
path of him who is seeking to enter wisdom's ways, which are ways 
of pleasantness, and whose paths are peace.'* 

It is the chart which displays to the eye of the seeker the boundaries 
of the promised land, pointing out the shoals and quicksands in his 
passage to the desired haven. 

It is the Book of books to the expiring saint; for he turns his 
dimming eyes to the glorious promises of its sacred pages, and feels 
thiit they are sure, for they are founded on the veracity of Jehovah. 



children to them and after them, or they would repulse them. Teachers 
should never cease to learn, for they would never have any superfluous 
knowledge. Neither Professor Henry, of this country, nor Professor 
Faraday, of England — two of the most profound philosophers in the 
world — would find iheir great knowledge and researches useless^ should 
they undertake the teaching of children. 



TEACH THE GREATEST NUMBER. 

The extent to which a teacher may mdltiply his power, by acting on 
numbers at a time, is very great In order to estimate it, we must 
consider carefully what it is, when carried to the greatest extent to 
which it is capable of been carried, under the most favourable circum- 
stances. Now it is possible for a teacher to speak so as to be easily 
heard by throe hundred persons, and three hundred pupils can be 
easily so seated as to see his illustrations or diagrams, ^ow suppose 
that three hundred pupils, all ignorant of the method of reducing frac- 
tions to a common denominator, and yet all old enough ,to learn, are 
collected in one room. Suppose they are all attentive and desirous of 
learning, it is very plain that the process may be explained to all at 
once, so that half an hour spent in that exercise would enable a very 
large proportion of them to understand the subject. So, if a teacher is 
explaining to a class in grammar the difference between a noun and a 
yerb, the explanation would do as well for several hundred as for the 
dozen who constitute the class, if arrangements could only be made to 
have the hundreds hear it . Now, so far as we (all short of this full 
benefit, so ilBLr there is, of course, waste ; and it is not difficult or im- 
pofisible to make such arrangements ns will avoid the waste, in this 
manner, of a large portion of every effort which the teacher makes. 

Always bear in mind, then, when you are devoting your time to two 
or three individuals in a class, that you are losing a very large propor- 
tion of your labor. Tour instructions are conducive to good effect only 
to the one-tenth or one-twentieth of the extent to which, under more 
ikTorable circumstances, they might be made available. And • though 
you cannot always avoid this loss, you ought always to be aware of it, 
and so to shape vour measures as to diminish it as much as possible. 
— ^5&?«r« Teacher, 



IMPORTANCE OP PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Bishop Potter remarked, before the Pennsylvania Teachers' Asso- 
ciation at Pittsburg, in August last, that there could be but one opinion 
with regard to Primary Schools— that they were the most important, 
both as regarded the intellectual and spiritual nature — most important 
because they were the only schools where all the children were taught, 
since a great many were never allowed to remain under the charge of 
the schoclmaster until they reached the higher branches. The early 
imprewions for good or evil, the affections and remembrances forming 
the basis for the man, and the tastes for higher branches in culture 
cither engendered or destroyed, all conspire to make the Primary 
Schools the most important of the series, and from this fact he argued 
the necessity for the best teachers in that department of every school. 

He was <»f opinion that the teacher of a Primary School should have 
a heart, a loving heart, broad enough to recognize his duty to God, and 
the great importance of the work co umitted to his hands, and to take 
in the truth that each urchin from the alleys, garrets, and hovels, even 
though he might be ragged and dirty, is the tabernacle of an immortal 
soul. He said that now-a-(]|iys at the early age of twelve the boys of 
the land began to look into and cavil about the reason of things — 
would think for themselves about things foZtZthem by fathers, motliers, 
and teachera It was not so in the infant schools — ihere the children 
were inquisitive, but not skeptical. 

The speaker concluded by remarking that teachers of Primary 
Schools should have active minds and consciences, and a good elemen- 
tary fund of knowledge that they must teach. lie objected to their 
going through the routine of duties like a clock wound up to run its 
regular eight days and then stop. Teachers would of necessity partake 
of either the nature of torpedoes or magnets ; they would draw the 



THB LONDON "INNS OP COURT." 

Poets have talked much of the inspiration of the fields, woods and 
mountains ; and doubtless they have ennobling influences ; but lofty 
dreams may be dreamt within the sound of the disjointed and ghostly 
chimes of St Clement's church — those bells which are popularily sup- 
posed to be perpetually announcing oranges and lennons, but which 
always seem to be trying to learn the old 104th psalm, and invariably 
breaking down in the attempt. Noble schemes of life have doubtless 
been shaped in Stationers' Uall-court and Paternoster-row, and great 
poems meditated in Monmouth Street and other solitude^ of Seven 
Dials. Were it not for the hideous neighbourhood by which it is 
in -islanded, I can conceive no town residence more delightful than 
Clement's Inn — that inn to which Master Justice Shallow belonged, 
and where he spent so merry a time. Old red-tiled houses, yet not 
too old for solidity and comfort ; whispering trees, standing on green 
grassplots ; picturesque gateways, ready to admit the visits of your 
friends, yet shutting out the noisy world, and giving you a sense of 
seclusion ; gravel-walks for pacing up and down, while you listen to 
the exterior hum of life coming towards you from the Strand ; these 
are the elements which make Clement's Inn, to my mind, a spot to be 
coveted. Then, for mysteiious intertanglements of paths, and for a 
sense of close seclusion, defended towards the main approach by 
massive gates, what can be more admirable than the Temple ? No 
enchanted forest in Arios or Spencer could be more secret or 
labyrinthine; and the bright lawn of the gardens, looking out on the 
moving pageants of the river, with the meditative trees and cawing 
rooks that seem forever dreaming of past times, and the surrounding 
houses, substantial and grave, yet cheerful, make up, to my thinking, 
a quiet nest, more delightful for being in the heart of London's vitality. 
Gray's Inn is stately and majestic; but it wants the grace and 
brightness, the ever-renewing poetry of trees ; its gardens being out 
of sig t as one stands in either of the squares Lincoln's Inn, in the 
gardens of which Mr. Bickersteth used to walk by favor of the 
benchers, is a beautiful retirement, rendered beautiful by the noble 
pile of stone building, and picturesque by the rich Eliaatbethan archi- 
tecture of a new hali; and Inigo Jones' chapel, raised aloft upon 
arches, with the open crypt, upon a level with the street, wherein the 
benchers are interred, is as good as a bit out of the ** Mysteries of 
Udolpho."— -DwifceTw' HouMhoU Worda. 



SUCCESSFUL MEN— THEIR ENERGY. 

All men who have succeeded well in life have been men of high 
resolve and endurance. The famed William Pitt was in early life fond 
of gaming; the passion increased with his years: he knew that he 
must at once master the passion or the passion would master him. 
He made a firm resolve that he would never again play at a game of 
hazai d. He could make such a resolution ; ho could keep it. His sub- 
sequent eminence was the fruit of that power. William Wilberforce in 
his earlier days, like most young men of his rank and age, loved the ex- 
citement of places of hazard. >le was one nighi persuaded to keep 
the faro-bank. He saw the ruin of the vice of gaming as he never 
saw it before ; he was appalled with what he beheld. Sitting amid 
gaming, ruin and dispair, he took the resolution that he would never 
again enter a gaming house. He changed his company with the 
change of his conduct, and Huhsequently became one of the most 
distinguished Englishmen of his age. 

Dr. Samuel Johnjon was once requested to drink wine with a 
friend. The Dr. proposed tea. "But drink k little wine," said his 
host **1 cannot," was the reply. "I know abstinence — I know 
excess; but I know no medium. Long since, I resolved, as I could 
not drink a little wine, I would drink not at all." A man who could 
thus support his resolution by action, was a man of endurance, and 
that element is as well displayed in this incident as in the combination 
of his great work. 

When Richard Brinsley Sheridan made his first speech in Parlia- 
ment, it was regarded on all hands as a most mortifying failure. His 
friends urged him to abandon a Parliamentary career, and enter 
upon some field better suited to his ability. ** No^" saiu Sheridan — 
** no, it is in me, and it shall come out /" And it did, and he became 
one of the most splendid debaters in England. ' 

Loyola, the founder of the order of Jesuits, the courtier, the man of 
gallantry and dissipation, obtained such ma.«;tery over himself by 
labor and endurance, that, to illustrate the fact, he stood several hours, 
apparently unmoved, in a pond of ice and muddy water up to his chin. 

Perhaps no other nation in Europe, at that time, could have won the 
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battle of Waterloo except the British, because no other could have 
brought to that conflict that amount of endurance needed to win. For 
many hours that army stood manfully before the murderous Are of 
the French, column after column fell, while not a gun was discharged 
on their part One sullen word of command ran along the line as 
thousands fell—" File up 1" filo^up I" ** Not yet— not yel !" was the 
Iron Duke's reply to the earnest requests made to charge and fight 
the foe. At length the time of action came. The charge was given, 
and victory crowned the noble standard of England. 

Men of genius without endurance cannot succeed. Men who start 
in one kind of business may find it impossible to continue therein all 
their days.. Ill health may demand a change. New and wider fields 
of enterprise and success may be opened to them ; new elements of 
character may be developed. Men may have a positive distaste for some 
pursuits, and success may demand a change. None of these cases 
fall within the general rule. Men who have rare talents, but if 
they *'are every thine by turns, and nothing long,** they must not 
expect to prosper. No form of business is free from vexations ; each 
man knows the spot on which his own harness chafes ; but he cannot 
know how much his own neighbour suffers. It is said that a Yankee 
can splice a rope in many different ways ; an English sailor knows but 
one method, but in that method he does his work well Life is not 
long enough to allow any one to be really roaster of but one pursuit 

The history of eminent men in all professions and callings proves 
this. The great statesman, Daniel 'Webster, was a great lawyer. Uis 
boyhood was marked only by uncommon industi y ; as a speaker he 
did not excel in early life. With great deliberation he selected the 
law as his profession, nor could he be deterred from his chosen pur- 
suit While a poor student, not th*» tempting prize of fifteen hundred 
dollars a year, as Clerk of the Courts, then a large sum, gained with 
great diflSculty for him by the zeal and influence of his father, nor 
could all the persuasions of the father turn him from the mark ho 
had set before him ; and his great eulogist, the Attorney General of 
Massachusetts, is another marked illustration of resolute endurance 
and indomitable industry — ^life-long — centering in one profession, 
xnaking him one of ihe chief ornaments of that profession, if not its 
bead, in the United States. 

The late distinguished American Ambassador, at the Court of St 
James, Hon. Abbot Latvrence, whose wealth Is poured out for all benevo- 
lent purposes in donations large as the sea, could recall the time when he 
nad his profession to select, and the first dollar of his spleudid fortune 
to earn. He chose deliberately a calling; he pursued that occupation 
with integrity and endurance, through dark days and trying seasons, 
and the result is before the world. This case afibrds an apt illustra- 
tion of the proverb of the wise man, that a man '* diligent in his busi- 
ness shall stand before kings and not before mean men." 

The late John Jacob Astor, as he left his native Qermany, paused 
beneath a linden tree not far from the line that separated his native 
land from another, and made three resolutions, which he intended 
should guide him through life: "1. He would be honest 2. He 
would bo industrious. 8. He would never gamble." lie was on foot; 
his wealth was in the small bundle that swung from the stick laid on 
his shoulder. The world was before him. He was able to carry them 
out His success was the best comment on his endurance. 

Stephen (tirard, at the age of 40 years, was in quite moderate 
circumstances, bemg the captain of a small coasting vessel on the 
Delaware ; and part owner of the same. No trait in his character 
was more marked than endurance, and this element gave him a 
fortune. — Runfs Merchants* Magazine, 

GUIDE-POSTS FOR BOYS. 
Guide-posts are useful by the way-side to point out the right road ; 
and if, at the same time, they warn us of paths in which there is dan- 
ger, so much the better. Let the young attend to the hints now about 
to be given : they may keep them from many a wrong road. * 

1. Never attempt to do anything t?uit is not right. Just so sure as 
^ou do, you will get into trouble. 

2. When you do attempt anything that is right ^ go through with it. 
Be not easily discouraged. Yield not to fcloth or fickleness. 

3. Do not waste your money. Perhaps you have very. little; then 
take the more care of it A good book is one of the best things in the 
world. If you cannot buy as many as you need, borrow from others, 
and return them safe and clean. Never let a book lie where it may 
be injured. 

4. Beware of had lools. There are many ; they are of no use, but 
do great harm. Ask some one who is able to tell you of some of the 
best i)Ooks. Never buy a book because it is cheap; some books are 
dear at any price. 

6. Keep out of had company, "The companion of fools shall be 
destroyed." Keep away from idlers, swearers, liars, and Sabbath- 
breakers. ** One sinner destroy eth much good." 

Wit without employment is a disease. " Erugo animi rungo in- 
geiiii,'* 



ANECDOTE OP PITT. 

Mr. Pitt was a remarkably shy man. He was on terms of the great- 
est intimacy with Lord Camden, and being at his house on a morning 
visit, "Pitt," said his lordship, **my children have heard so much 
about you that they are extremely anxious to have a glimpse at the 
great man. They are just now at dinner in the next room; you will 
oblige me by going in with me for a moment" 

" Oh, pray don't ask me ; what would I say to them ?" 

** Give them, at least, the pleasure of seeing you." 

And half led, half pushed into the room, he approached the little 
group, looking from their father to them, from them to their father, 
twirling his hat, without finding a sing^ sentence at his disposal. So 
much for the domestic eloquence of an orator. — Selected. 



Don't Oyebtask the Youbtq Brain.— Dr. Robertson says the minds 
of children ought to be little, if at all tasked, till the brain's develope- 
ment is nearly completed, or until the age of six or seven years. And 
will those years be wasted? or will the future man be more likely to be 
deficient in mental power and capability, than one who is diflferently trear 
ted ? Those years will not be wasted. The great book of nature is open 
to the infant's and the child's prying investigation ; and from nature's 
page maybe learned more useful information than is contained in all the 
children's books that have ever been published. But even supposing 
those years to have been absolutely lost, which is anything but the case, 
will the child be eventually a loser thereby t We contend, with our au- 
thor, that he will not Task the mind during the earlier years, and you 
will not only expose the child to a greater risk of a disordered brain, not 
only, it may be, lay the foundation for a morbid excitability of brain, 
that may one day end in insanity, but you debilitate its bodily powers, 
and by so doing, to all intents and purposes, the mind will eventually be 
a loser in its powers and capacities. 



CANADA. 

MOKTHLT SUMMARY. 

The Gait papers state that **The people of the vUlage of Ayr, ever fore- 
most in the path of progress, opened on Monday last, one of the best — if not 
the very best, — School-bouses in any village of its size in the province. The 
front elevation is 78 feet long and 16 feet high, with a belfry. The school 
contains 8 rooms, each 32 by 24 feet and an arched lobby 10 feet wide and 
20 feet high from the floor. An acre of ground is being enclosed for a play 
ground to be divided off in the centre, so that the boys will have one play- 
ground and the girls another, each fitted up for suitable games. Apprecia- 
ting the great value and blessing of an universal Education, the people of Ayr, 
in addition to building a large handsome and commodious School-house, have 
opened wide its doors to al], by making the knowledge and instructions to be 
given within its walls ^m— just as it should be— free as the air of Heaven. 
The teacher takes charge of the Ayr School on the Ist of January next. . .The 
Niagara Mail states that " the examination of the County Grammar school 
under the management of the Rev. H. N. Phillipps was held on Thursday 
27th ult The proficiency exhibited by the greater part of the Pupils bore 
satisfactory testimony both to their own application and diligence and also 
to the care and attention of their instructors." The Cobourg Sun states 
that Victoria College closed its summer session last week. The increasing 
attendance at the College has rendered It necessary to add to the number of 
iustructori ; the attendance this session having been much larger than at 
any previous one, and there being every reason to suppose that it will con- 
tinue progressive. . . .In addition to the acts oi noble generosity in behalf of 
Trinity College, Toronto, already noticed in this tAwrwa/, — We have great 
pleasure in stating that Robert Denison, Esq. has also founded an ex- 
hibiHon for Students in Divinity, or Arts, in Trinity College. The exhibition 
is of the annual value of £30, and is tenable for three years. . . .The exerci- 
ses in the University College Toronto will be resumed on the '2nd of Octo- 
ber. 

COUNTT or KLOIN TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

, The members of this body met in session in the Court House, in this town, 
on the 7 th inst The introductory lecture was delivered by the President, 
on the *' self Improvement of teachers, in its relation to the rank of the pro- 
fession." The aim of the lecturer appeared to be, to show, that improve- 
ment in a social, as well as in an intellectual and moral point of view, must 
be the teacher's own work ; and that all that is desirable in this respect, is 
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quite attdnable, and, to a great extent, in his own hands and under his own 
control. He insisted upon a high degree of attainment, as necessary to the 
teacher's efficiency, and an essential prerequisite to his elevation to that 
status in society to which his Tocation Justly entitled him. While inculca- 
ting the importance of self culture, he insisted upon the solemn duty of tea- 
chers to maintain a blameless walk and conversation ; to cultivate a familiar 
acquaintance with the branches of Ck)mnion School ins- ruction, in order to 
teach them weU ; to educate their own mind?, by entering en a systematic 
and well arranged plan of study; taking one at a time, and going through 
it in the most thorough and exact manner possible ; to promote the interests 
of the profession, and to improve the art of teaching. — All those points 
were insisted upon at some length, and pressed home with a good deal of 
earnestness. The chair then submitted the qotetion :— ** Whether reading 
can be well taught without neglecting the thoughts.** This question gave 
nse to an interesting distussion, which was carried on at considerable length, 
by the Bey. Mr. Fraser, the Rev Mr. Caulfield, Messrs. Treble, Canipbeil, 
Potts, Howard and Munro^ The discusuon resulted in the unanimous adop- 
tion of the following resolution: " That in order to teac'i children to read 
with ease, elegance and expression : it is necessary that the subjects for 
'exercise should be level with their comprehension, and calculated to interest 
them." The afternoon session was opened by a lecture from Mr. Treble on 
the ** Utility of Teachers* Associations. ** He dwelt upon the respon8ibility> 
the teacher incurred in engaging to impress upon the 8u&ceptible mind of 
the child, the features of intellectual and moral beau:y. He drew attention 
to the fact, that we have no warrant to believe, that the iinprej«ions made 
in the schoolroom will be effaced in time or eternity, and inferred the duty 
ofmaking due preparation for the proper discharge of the arduous and res- 
ponsible duties that devolve upon as, as educators of the rising young ; and 
pressed upon the attention of those present, the opportunities that teachera' 
Associations affords for mutual encouragement, and for diffusing more wide- 
ly the mature dictates of experience. The Association then engaged in a 
discussion on the best method of teaching writing, which resulted in the 
adoption of the following resolution ; " That the practice, which appears to 
prevail of making beginners commence with a small, instead of a free round 
text hand, militates against improvement, and should be discouraged.*' 
The Bev. Mr Fraser, the Rev. Mr. Caulfield, Messrs. McLachlin, Treble, and 
Black, are engaged to lecture and to conduct discussioas at the next meet- 
ing, which will take place in October next. — Wetkly Despatch, 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

XONTRLT SUMMARY. 

At the recent prorogation of the Imperial Parliament, the speaker of the 
House of Commons thus announced to the Queen the passage of the Act 
relating to the University of Oxford : — " We have given the most attentive 
constderatioh to a measure for the good government and extension of the 
Univerrity of Oxford, by which certain oaths now required to be taken by 
students have been abrogated, provision made for the establishment of pri- 
vate halls, and enlarged powers given both to the University and to its col- 
leges.**. . . .In the royal Speech from the throne Her Majesty thus graciously 
replies : — **The means you have adopted for the better government of the 
University of Oxford, and the improvement, of its constitution, I trust will 
tend greatly to increase the usefulnera and to extend the renown of this great 
seminary of learning.'*. . . .Mr Hamilton has proposed in the House of Com- 
I that all matriculations, degrees and certificates shall in future be free of 
) duty so fiir as regards the University of Dublin. — Similar concessions 
as regards Oxford and Cambridge are also proposed in other forme ; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has con«ented to the principle involved. . . .It 
is in agitation to establish a university in Wales, to accomplish wnich it is 
Airther proposed to unite and incorporate the College of St. Davld*s at 
Lampeter,' the Llandovery Institution, the Brecon College and the various 
endowed Grammar Schools in the Principality, and that students from all 
the above shall be admissible for degrees in art and divinity. The idea has 
been mooted by the Anglo Welsh Clergymen — that is the clergymen em- 
ployed in Wales where the English language is spoken and preached. . . . 
There are four state universities in Sardinia, with 3,000 pupils, and over 
12,000 pupils in the secondary schools. That little kingdom ia trying to keep 
up with the age. . . .A Cape Town correspondent of an English paper thus 
speaks of the recent elections at the Cape of Good Hope : — " In their res- 
pective addresses nearly all the members have spoken largely and well iu 
favour of all kinds of improvements and reforms. Judging from present ap- 



pearances, we are, ere long, to have breakwaters, docks, railroads, bridges 
and other public works for the advancement of commerce and agriculture 
and for the developement of the vast mineral wealth of this continent. As 
all are in favour of education, we may expect the establishment of colleges 
and schools on a scale never before witnestsed at the Cape ; and so far as 
the respective Christian churches are concerned, there is to be a more equal 
distribution of Government grants for educational and ecclesiastical purposes. 
Uuder our New Government we are to have no Sute Church, no secU, no 
parties, as such ; but every man is to be regarded according to his moral and 
intellectual worth, and not according to his church, nation or color. The 
first Cape Parliament is to assemble at the close of the present month, and 
we shall see.** 



UNITED STATES- 

MONTHLY SUMMARY 

The Trustees of the People's College for the State of New- York recently 
met at Binghampton and organised the Board by the appointment of a 
President, Vice-President, Treasurer and Secretary. After the appointment 
of various committees, the Board adjourned to meet again at Elmira on the 
22nd of November next. . . .The season of College Commencements has 
just clO]«ed. The interest usually excited on these occasions has been well 
sustained in nrost of the Colleges. .* .In an oration made at William's Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, Hon. Edward Everett speaking of Common Schools re- 
marked " I would rather occupy the bleakest nook of the mountain that 
towers abovo us, with the wild wolf and rattlesnake for my nearest neigh- 
bours, with a village school, well kept, at the bottom of the hill, if I must 
bring up my child.' en in lazy, pampered, self sufficient ignorance.**. . . .The 
effort determined upon a year or two since to raise a fund of $60,000 to 
strengthen and improve Williams College, has sacceeded so far that $28,000 
is subscribed, of which $10,000 has been paid over to the college. Moiris 
Ketchum of New York gave $5,000, which, aside from Amos Lawrence's * 
generous benefactions, is the largest contribution to the college from any 
single person. Had Amos Lawrence lived a week longer, probably the 
whole of the desired fund would have been made up long ere this. 



fttmtti an) 3n(ittt|ic ^HttUtj|tit(e. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

A Correspondent of the Arts Society Journal, suggests the erection of a 
cast-iron statue of Shakespeare one hundred feet in height I The interior to 
consist of three storiea on each of which, there would be an apartment 
eighty feet in circumference and fifteen feet high ; that by an ingenious 
contrivance, light should be admitted at various places not visible Irom the 
outside ; and the top room lighted by a roof of glass fixed in the head, and 
by the apertures of the eyes, — which would each be two feet wide. . . .The 
M S. of Gray's £legy in a County Churchyard was sold at auction in London 
last month for £IS0 sterling The glass of the Crystol Palace, when illu- 
minated by the Sun, can be seen at a distance of twenty six miles. . . .The. 
Rev. Dr. Livingston, the eminent African Missionary Traveller, supposed to 
have been lost, has at length reached the PortugueseTerritory of Angola in 
Africa, Lat. 14^ 10' S., and Long. 23 o 36\ He had made his way up 
through the interior from the Cape of Good Hope. In the course of his 
travels he discovered a very large river, which he navigated in a canoe, 
from Ut 14 o, to lat. 18 o. He also found that LakeKgami is situated two 
degrees westward of the place assigned to it in the map. The interior ot 
Africa, will no longer be a terra ineoffnita owing to Dr. Livington's resear- 
ches A guild of Literature and Art, projected by SirE. Bulwer Lytton^ 

has recently been established in England, the object of which is to encour- 
agCiLife Insurance and other provident habits among authors and artists; to 
render such assistance to both as shall never compromise their Independence, 
and prospectively to found a new institution, where honourable rest from 
arduous labour shall still be associated with the discharge of congenial 
duties. . . .A complete manuscript copy of the celebrated Penal Code, pro- 
mulgated by Charles Y. in 1632, has been discovered by Dr. Schletter of 
Leipsic, in a library of that City. As fragments of this Code only were 
known to exist its discovery is important, a5, apart from its historical in- 
terest, the Code is the foundation of the criminal law in Germany. . . .A Mr. 
Merrifweather^ as stated by the Journal de Quebec^ has been enabled to form 
a Barometer by means of the Horseleech. The simplest barometer has 
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hitherto been, a grain of the Wild Oata. This grain has the faculty, it 
would seem, in an extreme degree, of gathering the moisture of the air at 
its earliest approach, and being connected with an index by a delicate 
mechanism of thread, by its subtle contractility indicates upon a disc 

adapted for the purpose, the degrees by which the tone of the air is dis- 
turbed by any approach of nin. The Horseleech it seems has the power 
or the instinct of giving infallible indications of the approach of a tempest, 
and the physiologist we have named has contrived the machinery for exhib- 
iting this not only to the eye but to the ear. It acts like that of the wild 
oat we first instanced, by a connecting thrtad. The leech, disturbed by 
the electrical state of the atmosphere, and following its instinct, ascends a 
glass tube which is provided in the water ; in so doing, it moves a thread 
which is attached to the clapper of a bell, and indicates, (it does not appear, 
however, in any way to measure) — the change which has taken place in 
the state of the air. . . .Thomas Crof\en Croker, died on the 8th of August, 
at his' residence in Gloucester Road, 01 vi Urompton, aged 67. He was a 
popular contributor to the lighter literature of England, and was in all re- 
spects an estimable geniLeman. He was a native of Cork, and many of his 
writings related to Ireland. His last productions was a letter to J. S. 
Bedfield, of New York, in reference to the suppreo-sed correspondence of 
Tom Moore with his music publisher. . . .Sl Petei-'d Church, Rome, will 
accomodate 64,000 persons ; Milan Cathedral, 87,000 ; St. Paul's, Rome, 
82,000 ; St. Paurs, London, 25,000 ; St. Petronia, Bologan; 24,000 ; St. 
Sophia's, Constantinople, 25,000 ; Florence Cathedral, 24,000 ; Notre Dame, 
21,000 It is staced that Victor Hugo is a disheartened exile in the Island 

of Guernsey ;L amartine is nearly forgotten ; Alexander Dumas is neglected ; 
only Guizot, Villemain, Augustin, Thierry, and Victor Cousin remain, of 
first class French writers^ and of these last, Guizot alone is active. Thiers 
is occupied in writing his book on Italy and the fine Arts in the Sixteenth 
Century, Villemain is completing the second volume of his "Souvenirs 
Contemporains. "... .Dr. Eiuhhom of Cologne, auttor of a highly esteemed 
history of German law aud other simikr works, has just died.... The 
Chinese of the present day are said to have lost a curious secret. They 
knew formerly how to paint on their porcelain fishes, and other creatures in ^ 
such a manner that these figures never appeared to the eye until the vases 
wore filled with liquor. . . .Italian art has Just sustained an irreparable loss 
by the death of Paolo Toschi, the engraver, a native of Parma, who died 
there at the age of little more than sixty. He was not merely a first rate 

.artist, but was highly gifted in literary and other topics. His conversation 
like that of Rossini, is said to have been one of uninterrupted fiow of wit 

and humor A long series of photographic impressions, taken last winter 

in Egypt, have just been presented to the American Institute, by an American, 
Mr. John Greene, who has traversed that country from Alexandria to the- 
second cataracts of the Nile. These photographic plates are very interesting 
in a scientific point of view, presenting as they do numerous inscriptions 
and bas-reliefs taken from the sombre recesses and depths of the temples 
of ancient Egypt, where photography has hitherto been unable to operate, 
and which Mr. G. hss now been enabled to lay before the members of the 
Institute by an ingenious method of his own invention. He took their im- 
pression by the application of pasteboard, which had been softened by 
soaking in water, to the sculptured surface of the stone, which, when dried 
in the sun, presented its exact counterpart, and thus he was enabled to re- 
produce by photography the inscriptions and bas-reliefs faithfully incrusted 
in the flexible pulp. Triumphs, processions, wars, sacrifices, are all repro- 
duced with perfect fidelity and in exact order. It is understood that Messrs. 
Goupil & Co., will shortly publish about sixty of Mr. G.'s views, represent- 
ing the most remarkable sites, landscapes and monuments In Upper Egypt 
... .The building for the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1865 is of stone 
externally, and the contract was taken by Messrs. Goldsmid & Co., at 
ll,827,0O0f. Mr. Viel is the architect There will be two wings, which 
will cost 6,000,000f. more, and various temporary buildings. The main 

. structure is a parallelogram in three spans about 820 feet long, and 864 feet 
broad. The width of the centre span is 167 feet, and the height in the 
centre 108 feet The gallery will stand over the whole width of the side 
divisions, about 79 feet. . . .Recently as the work-men engaged in deepening 
the well of Sheriff Ansel Wright, on Maple Street, in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, discovered at the depth of seventeen feet from the surface 
of the ground, eight different kinds of wood — ^parts of the trunks and limbs 
of trees, and 9uch kinds as never grow together. The following descriptionH 
were found viz.: hemlock, white pine, sycamore or button wood, maple, 
spruce, birch, black oak and alder, — all, of course, more or less decayed. 
There were aUo found in the same place, "buds of hemlock and spruce, burrs 



of witch-hazel, pig-nuts, which decomposed within about half an hour after 
exposure to the air, and one acorn, perfect. Itis manifest from these specimens 
of draft-wood, that what are now the Northampton and Hadley meadows 
were once a great sheet of water, thns confirming the theory of Prof. 
Hitchcock. — It would seem that a depth of seventeen feet of earth could 
not be accumulated upon that locality, in less than a score of centuries. . . . 
Expensive experiments are going on by order of the English Government, 
to test the effect ot shot made from antimony upon wooden as well as iron 
surfaces. As far as they have been tested, the destructive effects or these 
balls are more apparent than those arising from iron ones / for, as soon as 
the surface is struck, the metal, owing to its great brittlenens, breaks, and 
the various particles consequently, become widely spread. The authorities 
seemed to be much pleased with the success which has attended these 
expeiiments ; and it is said that an immediate supply of antimony balls will 
be despatched to the fleets in the Baltic and the Black Seas. 

]fINBRl.L DISOOTEBIKS IN CANADA. 

There has been much exploring done this season, on the north -shore of 
Lake Superior aud Lake Huron: and we understand that many valuable 
discoveries, in the way of copper and silver, have been made. Heretofore, 
explorers have confined themselves mostly to the shores of the Lakes; but 
this year, thev have ventured further into the interior of the mineral regions, 
and have been well repaid for their trouble. Several very large and pro. 
mising veins have been discovered in the region north of the Bruce Mine, 
and some new di^scoveries have been muic a hundred miles or more east of 
that place. These localities on Lake Huron are well situated for mining, 
and we wit^h our neighbours every success in the business. On Lake Su- 
perior, a lur^e native copper vein has been discovered on Michipocoten 
Island, and is now being opened by the Quebec Mining Company, and sereral 
other veins of like character have been discovered in that vicinity this season. 
This goes to contradict the usually received theory on the subject of copper 
mines on the ^* north shore.** It has been supposed by geologists that 
copper would be found only in the shape of sulphurets, and that the native 
metal was confined only to the ** south shore." It is not the first time, 
however, that geological theories, in regard to this region, have been dis- 
turbed by facts and discoveries.— Xajttf Superior Journal. 

Tbb law of Coptaioht in Enoland. — ^The final decision of (he highesi 
judicial tribunal in England in the case of Jefferys vs. Boosey, is so impor- 
tant to American authors and publishers, that we reproduce an extended re- 
port of it in another column. A London firm, writing to a publishing boose 
in this city says : — 

"The question whether a foreigner can hold a copyright In this eountrj 
or not is now definitely settled. You will see from perusal of the case that 
be cannot It is competent now for any person in the country to print any 
American books — forthcoming ones, and all those which baTe, so to say, b^ 
come vested property in this country. The consequence of the d *aaon 
will be a general scramble ; several of the cheap- publishing houses having 
already intimated their intention of publishing all the works by Longfellow, 
Halleck, Bancroft, Prescott, Beecher Stowe, Hitchoock, &c." 

It appears, however, that there is a way, after all, by which an American 
author may secure a copyright in England ; Lord Cranworth having intima- 
ted that if a foreigner goes to England with a work, and the day after be 
arrives publishes the work in that country, he will be within the statute. No 
long residence, but a merely transient visit would seem from this dioCum to 
be sufficient to enable a foreigner to obtain a copyright. This privilege oi 
course can only be available in the case of fu tare publications. — Ji. Y, Com^ 
mercial Advertiser. 

SciiNTinc Obsirvations in a Coalpit.— On Saturday, Professor Airy, 
the astronomer royal paid a visit to the colliery district of the Tyne in 
pursuit of curious and important astronomical observations. For that 
purpose he was taken by Mr. Mather, a scientific gentleman belonging to 
South Shields, down Horton pit, the deepest in the Tyne, 1,260 feet 
deep, te examine if it were possible to make arrangements in it for 
a series of delicate experiments and observations in reference to the 
pendulum, and the earth's action upon it there, simulUneously with similar 
ones on the surface, with a view to determme the weight of the earth and 
planeU. Mr. Anderson and the bther proprietors and officers of the mine 
gave every fiacility to the astronomer royal, and tendered not only the ose 
of the, mine, but their own personal services for every future occasion. 
Everything at present looks encouraging for these important scientific ex- 
poriments.— Xofiiion Tlmei. 
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Digestion of Food. — The Scientific American Bays that of all article* of 
food boiled rice is digested in the shortest time — an hour. As it contains 
eight-ninths nutritious mattter, it is a valuable substance for diet. Tripe 
and pigs* feet are digested almost as rapidly. Apples, if sweet and ripe, are 
next in order. Venison is digested almost as soon as apples — Roasted pota- 
toes are digested in half the time required by the same vegetables boiled, 
which occupy more than three hours and a half — ^more than beef or mutton. 
Bread occupies three hours and a quarter. Stewed oysters and boiled eggs 
are digested in three hours and a half— an hour more than is occupied by 
the same articles raw. Turkeys and geese are converted in two hours and a 
half, an hour and a half sooner than chickens. Roasted Tenl, pork and salt 
ted beef occupy five hours aud a half— the longest of any article of food. 

Teb Immjehsitt or thk Univcbsk. — As a proof of what an immense book 
the heavens are, and also of the indefatigability of the student man in turning 
over ita leaves, Doctcr Nichol, in hui work describing the magnitude of 
Lord Roflse's telescope, says that Lord Rosse has looked into space so tre- 
mendous, so inconceivable, that light which travels at the rate of 200,000 
mOes in one second, would require a period of 250,000,000 of solar years, 
each year containing about 32,000,000 of seconds, to pass the intcryening 
gulph between this earth and the remotest point to which his telescope has 
reached ! How utterly unable is the mind to grasp even a fraction of this 
immense period, to conceive the passing events of a hundred thousand years 
only is an impossibility, to say nothing of millions and hundreds of millions 
of years. The sun is ninety-five millions of miles from the earth, yet a ray 
of light will traverse that immense distance in 480 seconds, long as the dis- 
tance may have seemad to be passe4 in so short a time, what comparison 
can the mind frame between it and that greater distance, which Doctor 
Kichol and Rosse demonstrate would require every second of that time to 
represent more than five hundred years I And recollect the study of astro- 
nomy is not only useful to excite the emotions of grandeur and sublimity at 
SQch discoveries, but it Is the basis of navigation and of our note of time, and 
unites the strictness of mathematical reasoning, and the most certain calcu- 
lations. 

ON THE PHYSICAL STRUCTURE OP THE WESTERN DISTRICT 
OF UPPER CANADA. 

BT W. S. LOOAir, F.R.8., AND DISKCTOR OT TR< OKOLOOICAL STTRTVT OF CANADA. 

The Western District of Upper Canada has, at a short distance on the 
north-west side of it, the ooal-fietd of Michigan, and at a somewhat greater 
. on the south-east, what has been call kl the coal-field of Appalaehia. The 
former, as has been ascertained by the investigations of the geologista of 
the United States, occupies the chief part of the interior of the southern 
peninsula of Michigan, and has a superficies of about 12,000 square miles, 
while the latter, extending in length from the nonh-eastem corner of Penn- 
sylvania to Tennessee, and in breadth from the vicinity of Lake Erie to the 
■onroes of the Potomac, presenta the greatest known carboniferous area on 
the face of the globe, its snrface being equal to about 60,000 square miles. 
The rocks of the Michigan coal-field, where they approach nearest to Lake 
Saint Clair, and those of the Appalachian, where they do the same in 
regard to Lake Erie, exhibit an attitude so near to horizon tality, that 
without accurate admeasuremento, it would not be easy to detect their dip. 
Those between the coal-fields and the two Lakes equally do so, and those 
again between the Lakes themselves are, as a whole, flatter still. The 
Western District, thus flanked on borh sides by coal measures, and 
showing no easily observed reason in the dip why they should not be carried 
across it, might induce those who had made no careful ex»imination of the 
matter to entertain a hope that some outlaying patch of such measures 
might yet be found in that part of Canada. The ascertained structure of 
the District, however, shows that such a hope would be ill founded ; an 1 I 
propose to place before the Institute an explanation of what that structure 
ia, illustrated by a map and section that part of the map representing a 
portion of the United States being copied from the works of American 
geologists. 

The rocks comprehended ia the section in descending order are — 

1. Gneissoid, or Metanorphic series. 

2. Horonian, or copper^beariug rocks, perhaps equivalent to the Cam- 
brian of England. 

8. Potsdam Standstone. 

4. Calciferons Sand-rock, Chazy, Birdseye, Black River, and ^ 
Trenton Limestones. Lower 

5. Uiica Slates. f Silurian. 

6. Hudson River group. o*t«ii- 

7. Median Standstone. 



Upper Silurian. 



Devonian. 
Carboniferous. 



8. Clinton and Niagara Groups. i 

9. Gypsiferous Rocks, or Onondaga Salt group. ^ ' • 
iO. Coruiferous limestone.* * [\ 

11. Hamilton group ) 

12. Chemung and Portage groups. ' 
18. Mountain or Carboniferous Limestone. ' 
14. Coal measures. ' 

It is not my intention to give any detailed description of thesf rocks, but 
for their mineral and fossil contents, as well as their respective thicknesses, 
refer to the various official reporta presented to the government on the pro* 
gress of the geological survey of the Province, and of those of the 
geologista of the United States ; nor shall I allude to their geographical 
distribution in detail farther than as occasion may require, the map being 
sufficient to explain it. 

Taking these rocks in their general groupings, it will be perceived by the 
map that the Lower Silurian series, by a change in the str:ko from north to 
north-west, sweeps round from Lake Ontario to Georgian Bay, and proceeds 
thence by the north side of the Manitoulin Islands, and the north shore of 
Lake Huron, to the northern peninsula cf Michigan. The upper Silurian 
follows them. The Niagara Limestone at the base, aids in forming the neck 
of Land separating and holding up Lake Erie from Lake Ontario, and con* 
tinuesin a ridge along the Blue Mountains, and the promontory terminating 
At Cabot^s Hea!, and Cape Kurd, of which promontory the chain of the 
Manitoulin Islands is only aq interrupted prolongation. The Gypsiferous 
rocks succeed conform ibly, running from Grand Island by the VVelland 
and Grand Rivers, to the River Sanguine, while the superimpoised Cor* 
niferous Limestone, from Lake Erie on the one side and Lake Huron on the 
other, is projected forward into the Western District as far as the Township 
of 2^ne. The 8anie fornution, with a projected form in au opposite direc- 
tion, comes up from Ohio by the upper end of Lake Erie, and is carried 
north-easterly as far as the eastern side of Chatham. — Between Zone and 
Chatham, the Hamilton group composed of black bituminous shales, con* 
stitutes a narrow band, which runs north-westward towards Lakes Huron and 
St. Clair, and south westward to Lake Erie, gradually widening in both 
directions in the surface it occupies, and finally merging into two rings, or 
irregular circular belta, one of which is rudely concentric with the coal 
measures of Michigan, and the other with those of the Appalachian field — 
of which last, however, the map shows but a small portion. Within these 
two rings, thus united by the band across the Western District, and be* 
:ween them and the carboniferous centre, the Chemung and Portage 
groups occupy their place, in two broad and entirely separate zones, one of 
them shewing itaelf north-west of St. Clair, and the other south-east of 
Lake Erie. 

To any one accustomed to consider the forms derived from the intersect* 
ion of surfaces, who will carry in his mind that the various formations which 
have been given are nothing more than a set of thick, close-fitting and, 
conformable sheets, ^hich are intersected by the general surface of the 
country, it will be at once apparent that the ascertained geographical dis* 
tribution of the formations resalta frotn the fact that between the Michigan 
and Appalachian coalfields there is a flat anticlinal arch, the axis of which 
runs with a gentle curve, from the upper extremity of Lake Ontario by 
London, Zone, and Maiden, to the Maume River, at the upper end of Lake 
Erie, and that between C/hatham and Zone there is in it a slight transverse 
depression. This anticlinal arch is represented in the section, the line of 
which runs in a north-west and south-east direction from the one coal-field 
to the other, a little south-west of the Hamilton Shales in Chatham. The 
section is given on a scald of one mile to an inch, both horizontally and 
vertically ; for it is only by using the same scale for both measoremento 
that a true idea can be at once conceived ot the very small slope in a set 
of strata that is required to produce important efTecta in geographioal 
distribution. 

It will be seen by the section that between the highest 'formation in ths 
Western District (the Hamilton group) and the Carboniferous series, the 
rocks that are wanting (the Chemung and Portage groups) have a thickness 
of about 2600 feet, and without a very extensive area of these, there can 
be no feasonable expectation of coal. 

The position of the great Lakes of the St. Lawrence, and the distribution 

* What is called the Comlferous limestone, under No. 10^ is intended to represent 
whatever there may be in Canada of thoito dcpositti which, m the New YoriL series 
of rocks con)po83 the Ueidcrberg nericM, with the exclusion of the Onondaiqi Salt 
group ; and it may be remarked, that the line of division between tbo Upper Silu- 
rian and Devonian rocks is given as Dien>1v approximative. The true position of this 
line seems as yet not quite certain, but it u bupposed to be somewhere about the 
middle of that portion of the Heldorberg series, which lies al^ve the Onondasa 
Salt group. 
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of the rooks in connectii^n with them, is one of the grandest and most 
beautiful instances to be m^ with, of the dependence of the geographical 
features of a country upon geological structure. Lake Ontario, Georgian 
Bay, with its continuance behind the Manitoulin Islands and Qreen Bay, 
in Wisconsin, are ezcarations in the same formation of the Lower Silurian 
aeries. Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron, and Lake Michigan, are 
ezcavations in equivalent constituents of the Upper Silurian, while there 
runs a ridge separating these two sets of excavations from one aiyDther, 
which derives its main characteristic from the Niagara Limestone. The 
Chemung anH Portoge groups, which are composed chiefly of sandstone, 
have been strong enough to resist the denuding forces which have produ- 
ced the excavations, and we find them forming equivalent limits to the 
Upper Silurian, or perhaps more correctly, Devonian Lakes. It is thus the 
distribution of these various rocks, which is again dependent in a great 
measure upon the anticlinal arch running between the two great coal-fields, 
that gives to a very large part of Upper Canada its present geographical 
form. 

Let us suppose that there was the smallest possible patch of the 
Carbonilerous series in the Westei n District. What would bo the result ? 
It would be surrounded, of course, by the Chemung and Portage groups. 
These would give around the Carlioniferous centre, a broad ring of sandstone, 
which would reach as far as Maiden to the 8outh-wo:)tward, and London to 
the north-eastward, and the Western and London Dintrictf, instead of being 
underlaid chiefly by calcareous, would be so by silicious rocks. The struc- 
ture in connection with the coal-patch being sincliinil instead of anticlinal, 
the projected forms of the Corniferous Limestone would be turned in the 
opposte directions to those they now have, and in C:iimda, ail the formations 
below would in succession be carried farther to the eastward. With the 
distribution of the rocks, the forms «f the lakes, dependent on this distribu- 
tion, would be altered. The sandstones surrounding the coal-patch would 
extend, with the exception of the coal-patch, across from the Michigan to 
the Appalachian coral-fields ; and if like causes are to be supposed productive 
of like effects, one-half of Lake Erie and a part of Lake Huron would be 
obliterated, and the remaining portion modified in form. In short, the 
suposition of an acre of the true Carboniferous rocks existing in the 
Western District, requires as a consequence, the supposition of a very ex* 
tensive change in Upper Canadian geography. 

If it be supposed that the coa:-patch might be present through the 
influence of a dislocation, one of the conditions of such a dislocation most 
necessarily be that it must produce a downthrow on one side or the other, 
of at least 2500 feet ; and it would still be required that on the downthrow 
side, the wide zone of sandstone, and all the circumstances consequent on 
it, should follow the coal until interrupted by the fault. But if disturbances 
had occurred in this part of America of sufficient force to produce a oisloca- 
tion of thisorder, it is. probable that it would not be a solitary one. The~ 
strata of the district would have/ been tilted up to various high angles, and 
instead of its flat surface, dependent on the flatness ot its rocks, the country 
would have presented a mountainous one. 

Unless, therefore, workable coal seams are to be found ic older rocks 
than those of the true carboniferous age which no ascertained facts either in 
the United States or in Canada, or any other part of America, authorize us 
to expect, it appears to be a necessary consequence of the structure of the 
Western District that none will be met with there. But though there are 
no true coal measures in the district, there are rocks which may readily be 
mistaken for such by observers, who unaware, when actual workable coal 
seams are not before the eye, how extensive an examination it may be ex- 
pedient to make, and how many circumstances connected with geological 
structure it may oe necessary to bring into harmony, before it is definitely 
pronounced whether a paricular set of strata are likely to be associated 
with coal seams, are disposed to come to a hasty conclusion, founded upon 
the mere mineral resemblances. These rocks are the black bituminous 
shales of the Hamilton group. They are no doubt nearly identical in 
mineral character with similar shales frequently found interstratisfied with 
true coal measures. Like them, they in several places hold so much 
bituminous matter as to give a partitiliy inflammable character to the rock, 
and to yield petroleum or mineral oil. Not only (lo they resemble them in 
mineral character, but also in some degree in respect to a portion of their 
fossil contents. Coal measures are strongly marked by their fossil plants, 
and in the Hamilton shales are found Cauinilet, a genus abundant in the 
Carboniferous rocks, though the species may perhaps be different These 
CalamiteM in the Hamilton shales, having lost their interior by decay, are 
found compressed into flat stripes and converted into crystalline coal, as 
they generiUly are under similar conditions in true coal measures. The 
circumstances of the cise, therefore, might occasionally deceive even 
practical observena, had they not other g^lides in the Crustacea and Mollusca 
of the formation, and a traced out and ascertained place for it in the order 
of superposition, in which by prior extended examinations its constituent 
strata had become known. It has been well ascertained by the geologists 
of the United States, that the place of these shales in Northern New York 
and Pennsylvania is about 2500 feet beneath the Carboniferous rocks; and 
before the institution of the state geological surveys,' the formation had been 
very extensively and very expensively examined by boring, excavation, and 
surface explorations in search of coal seams, but of course without success; 
and it is with a view to aid in preventing a repetition of such useless ex- 
penditure in Canada that the present paper and its illustrations ore submitted 
to the Canadian Institute.— (7afuic^ia» Journal, 



UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS wiU commence on THURSDAY, Notim- 
BXR 2, 1854. 

The following SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for competition, amongst 
Matriculants: — 

In LA IT— Two of the value of £30 per annum, each. 

In MEDICINJS— Three of the value of £30 per annum, each. 

In AJUTS — Twenty-three (eight under the former, and fifteen under the 
new regulations) of the value of £30 per annum, each. 

In CIVIL ENOINB£RiyG— Two of the value of £30 per annmn. 
each. 

In A GUIClILTlfRS— Three of the value of £30 per annum, each. 

In addition to these, there are offered for competition in Arts : 

Amongat students of the standing of one year from Matric'ulation, 15, of 
the value of £30 per annum, each. 

Amongst students of the standing of two years from Matriculation, 15, of 
the value of £80 per annum, each 

Amongst students of the standing of three years from Matriculation, 15, 
of the value £30 per annum, each. 

Each of these Scholarships is tenable for one year, but the scholars of 
each year are eligible for the Scholarships of the succeeding year. 

Candidates for admission are required to produce satisfactory certificates 
of good condnct, a: d of having completed thel4th year of their age, and to 
pass afi examination in the subjects appointed for Matriculation; or to pro- 
duce similar certificates of good- conduct, and of having completed the 16tli 
year of their age ; and to pass an examination in the subjects appointed for 
Students of the standing of two years in- the University. The former ars 
acmissible to the degree of B. A. after four, the latter after two years from 
admiFsion. 

Graduates or Undergraduates of any University in Her Majestys dominions 
are admissible ad eufidem^ but are required to produce satisfactory certifi- 
cates of good conduct, and of their standing in their own University. 

Candidates for Degrees, Scholarships, Prizes, and Certificates of Honor, who 
have been students of any affiliated Institution, are required to produce cer- 
tificates signed by the authorities of that institution ; but attendance on Lec- 
ture is not required, as a qualificaUon, by this University, except for ^Ca- 
dents in Medicine. 

All Candidates who purpose presenting themselves at the ensuing Exami- 
nations, are required to transmit to the Registrar, at his oflQce in the Parlia- 
ment Bmldings, the necessary certificates, on or before Thursday, October 
5th. 

Information relative to the subjects of Examination, and other particulars, 
can be obtained on application to the Tice-chancellor. 

Senate Chamber, Parliament Buildhigs, Toronto, September 9th, 1854. 

I^^To be inserted by all the news papers of the city twice in each week 
up to November 2nd. 

COMMITTEE ROOM, Toronto, September 4th, 1854. 

THE COMMITTEE of EXAMINERS of CANDIDATES for MASTER- ' 
SHIPS of COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in Upper Cnnada, having 
met on the above date to make the preliminary arrangements requisite for 
carrying into effect the provisions of the GaAJCMAR School Act, as set forth 
in the 2nd clause of the 11th Section, have decided on holding their 
EXAMINATIONS for the present, quarterly,— on the FIRST MONDAY of 
Jauuart, April, Jult, and Octobkr, respectively. 

The first EXAMINATION will be held in the Normal School BuiLnnroB, 
on the first MONDAY in Octobkr next, commencing at THREE o'clock, P.M. 
THOS. J. ROBERTSON, Head Master P. N. School, U. C, Ghairman. 

N. B. All candidates are requested to send in their names to the Chairman 
of the Commitee at least one week prior to the first day of examination. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY. 

A GENTLEMAN qualified as a GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER, to take 
charge ot the United Grammar and Common Schools, in the Town 
01 Prkscott. — Salary $800 per Annum. 

Applications, accompanied by Testimonials, to be addressed to the Chair- 
man of ihe United Schools, Prescott. 

JOHN PATTON Chairman />ro. Urn. 
Prescott Sept. 1, 1864 W. Hilltard. Sec 

¥ ANTED A THIRD CLASS TEACHER for School Section No. 5 
Etobiookk. Apply to 
WILLL^M GRACEY, JOHN HILL, W. R. WADSWORTH, Trusteesi 
Sept. 2 1864. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted m the Journal of MucoHon for one half- 
penny per word, which may be remitted iu poitage iUanps^ or othtrvsue. 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of Education, 6s. per annum ; 
back vols, neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in all 
ca^es accompany the order. Single numbers, 7id. each. 

1^* All communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Georok Hodgins, 

Education Office, Throni^* 
Toronto: Printed by Loyell k Gibbon, Go/mar of Yottge and Melinda StretU. 
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BOOKS FOE YOUTH AND CHILDREN. 

We extract the following from the North BrUUh Bwiew for 
August last. The subject treated is an important one ; and at 
this particular time, in connection with the public libraries 
established in almost every County in Upper Canada, it is one 
of especial interest. The extracts which we give contain the 
philosophy of the reasons which induced the Council of Public 
Instruction to concur in placing on the offidal catalogue so 
many books relating to "practical life," in its lighter as well as 
its soberer phases, — its dulses, amenities and responsibilities. 
The article will amply repay a perusid, coming as it does from 
a proverbially cautious source. Its happy illustrations and elo- 
quent defence of, and plea for, the youthful tastes and instincts 
of youth will enlist the sympathies of every intelhgent reader. 
The Beviewer proceeds: — 

Dr. Johnson used to say, that a boy at school is the happiest of 
human beings. If he had added that youth is not only the happiest 
period of life, but also the best, in the highest sense of the word, 
perhaps there would not be given ho general a consent as to the maxim 
which he has enunciated. Graceful, engaging, interesting, every one 
would allow it to be. The dewy freshness of the morning, the soft 
fragrance of spring, the tender beauty ot a budding flower are the 
images that naturally belong to that stage of existence. The gradual 
change, mournful as it is to witness, the fading bloom of gentle unsus 
picious innocence, the cold numbness stealing over the generous 
imftinctSi instead of awakening vain and querulous repinings^ may 



serve rather to impress that life is moving en to its fUU developement 
All thivjb is fair must fade, in order that it may be renewed in richer 
loveliness. While it lasts let it be admired for its intrinsic qualities, as 
it deserves. 

Persons advanced, or advancing in li^ aad particularly those whose 
occupations involve them in the exciting pursuit of power or richeSi 
are apt to look down upon youth as an unprofitable time,~«s a mere 
pr^imtnary to real life, to be despatched with all oonveoient speed, and 
then to be forgotten. They are not aware how much they lutve need 
to learn from it, and to sympathiae with it It ia very good Ibr all to 
dwell much in the presence of the young, fhe greatest and best of 
men have loved to do so. The strange and unanswerable questions 
which ehfldren are continually asldog, inadequate utteranees of unii^ 
terable thoughts, convict the proudest intellect of its igaoraiMe. Their 
trustful and afiectionate confidence in others rebukes the sospieioua 
caution of experienced manhood. The unstudied grace of every 
**breeBelike notion," the gladsomenessof the 'Mf-bom carol,** their free 
and full enjoyment of everything beautifbl and glorious arovnd them, 
these, and such like traits, are angelic rather than human ; they speak 
of innocence, and happiness, and love; they say to anxious heartSi 
** Tides BO thought for the monrew,***-" Be not troubled about inany 
things.** Nor is boyhv)od an ineloqucnt teaeher. Its gensroos ardor, 
its dauntless activity, its chivalrous sense of honor, its fond attadi« 
ments, its hopefulness and truthfulness, its clear, bright eye, frir 
cheek, light and joyous frame,— but strangely unlike is all this to the 
wrinkled brow and lieavy tread, and callousness and delibenito aelfis^ 
ness by which it is too often succeeded. Much, very much ia lo be 
learned from the young. 

It is to be regretted, that the recoUeotiona of childhood aad yeoth 
in most persons so soon grow dhn and perish. In one sense, indetd, 
childhood is never foigotten. Love or ambition may usurp for a time 
a tyrannic sway over the heart, and seem to blot out all the time before; 
but the thought of the hqpne of other days ae?er fidls to act Ukemagip 
on the heart, the faces and haunts fiuniliar to the child remain 
enshrined in the memory of the man, and command for ever aa aflec* 
tionate reverence. 

But, if it were possible, how strangely mterestf ng would be a vojag|i 
of discovery into those happy regiona,— that ^ sunny Isad of childhood'* 
through which we have travelled,— if memory could distincay reeall 
the first dawnings of intelligence, unravel the tangled web of thought 
and feeling which has puzaled Lockcand Descartes, and analyse this 
complex substance of the human mind into its primordial elements; 
or even if Btography were more careftd to trace out the records of tb^ 
first fifteen years of a human lifr. 

Some of the peculiar ^U of boyhood are often overlooked by thoai 
who cater for the instmcUen and amusement of that atrangely intsr* 
esting class. Hence some of the besetting dangers of some books ftr 
ehildren. Education, Tn one form or other, should be the |jeat question 
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of every age, seeing that the cultivation of his race is surely the most 
important work in which man can be engaged. It is professedly the 
great question of these times : yet, amid much useful discussion of 
school arrangements, and the methods of teaching, some of the jess 
obvious aspects of the process of change, which is everywhere and 
incessantly going on in human minds, are, it seems, too much neglected. 
And the books by which they are amnsed and spontaneously educated 
are surely among the most powerful domestic influences to which 
efaUdren are exposed. The department of literature has worthily 
engaged writers of the highest intellect, who have known childhood 
well, and the habits and tasies of Euccessive generations are formed by 
the fniit of their lajbors. 

Before attempting to answer the question, — What sort of writing is 
best adapted for the young? another question accordingly must be 
entertained^ What are their tastes and capacities 9 The warm and 
affectionate susceptibility of children, their noble aspirations, their 
confiding trust in others, and unselfish admiration of whatever is beau- 
tiful and good, — traits like these, with the counterpoise of such defects 
as restlessness,, imprudence, appetency of pleasure and impatience of 
pam orrestraint, are manifest at a glance. But there are phenomena 
less obtrusive, some of which, at first sight, appear reconcilable one 
with another. These ought to be considered ; for though from causes 
already alluded to, from the want of sympathy between old and young, 
and from the assidious assiduity with which the cares of the man im- 
perceptibly obliterate the very different experiences of the child, it is 
difficult to understand thoroughly the hidden things of childhood, so as 
to see their unity and relation to each other as parts of a myMerious 
whole, yet something may be gathered. Some few scattered fragments, 
a frieze here, a broken capital there, may serve to remind us how fair 
and how wonderful the ruin must have been, while it stood a living 
temple. 

One of the chief points of difference between boyhood and girlhood, — 
and it is to the life of boys that our following remarks chiefly refer, — 
is, that the bov is not merely, or chiefly, passing through a state of 
transition. With the other sex it is for the most part different With 
them, from the moment of emerging ih>m the nursery to the auspicious 
epoch of " coming out,*^ too often is a dreary blank. There is no 
cricket, no football, nor one of the many avocations of a boy's little 
world to enliven it. Hence so often in young ladies an insipid and 
artificial tone, totally different from the independence and unworldly 
spirit of a boy, especially at a public school He lives in a world of 
his own, very complete and satisfying while it lasta However alluring 
may be the opening vista of ** real life," and however eager he may be 
to anticipate the dignity of manhood, still there is very much to prize 
and enjoy in the present on its own account, — very much that he must 
reliBquisn on assuming the *^ \a^ virilis." It was a serious mistake ir 
the artist to represent the sons of Laocoon in the finished proportion of 
little men, not with the wavy outlines of youth. It would be a similar 
error in any system of education, and it is one of frequent occurrence 
now in books written for the young, to regard them merely as men on 
a tmall teaU^ and not as they are, denizens of another world. The 
man, matured in years, pressing onwards to some mark — power, it 
may be, {>r money— -or, at all events, aware of the grave that expects 
him, cannot fail to note anxiously the progress of each day. He is, as 
it were, borne along on a downward stream, whose waters flow more 
and more swiftly as they approach the sea. Meanwhile, the child is 
floating hither and thither on a sunlit ocean, wrapt in the unconscious 
security of an eternal now. This completeness or to borrow an ex- 
pressive word from a foreign tongue, this "entctechy*' ol boyhood, 
results in part from the rich variety of aspects which that age presents 
internally. Coleridge, the poet-philosopher, says that there has never 
been a really great man, without a considerable admixture of the 
feminine — not the effeminate — element in his character. The combin- 
ation of courage and modesty, of impetuosity and gentleness, of the 
component parts, according to the Eastern aiy>iogue, of the lion and the 
dove, is particularly noticeable in boys. But we must proceed to collect 
in detail a few of their most remarkable characteristics. 

One of these is what may be most shortly expre&sed by a word that 
has come unluckily to savour rather of philosophic pedantry, — their 
objectivity. It may be true scientifically that the quality of colour, — 
the green, for inatance, of a tree or meadow, resides in the mind rather 
than in the natural object itself; but the opposite belief is more plea- 
sant, and is one source of the vivid enjoyment which children feel in 
every thmg proposed to the sensea They cling ^o what is concrete 
and outward. To them every person, nay, every brute creature, every 
inanimate object. that seizes l^eir attention becomes an independent 
and individual object The image stanis within the mind in bold relief, 
at if it were a living thing, in causeless and self-essentiat individuality ; 
for as yet there is no habit of causation, no "aetiatic" habit, as it has 
been called, but an unhesitating and uncritical acceptance of every 
thing presented. Particulars are as yet in no danger of evanescing 
into abstractions. They are scarcely numerous enough to require 
digestion and arrangement into classc& Each one holds its place by 
its own right in the memory, a real, actual, concrete quad-person. 



And as the memory is then mofst impressible, so is it also most reten- 
tive then without much aid from casuality or logical relation. The 
fact, and the fact alone, is enough. Even a name, a proper nam^, is 
draped with form and colour by the lavish exuberance of the imagina- 
tion, and seems to ai^sert its own indefeasible fitnesa;. Dry rules, formal 
and unmeaning as they seem, scarcely cost an effort to be remembered, 
though the principle of them, the " wherefore " of their operation, 
remain unexplamed. From this dbjectivity comes a child s love of imi- 
tation, not only of imitating what is attractive, but of imitating every 
thing for imitation^s sake ; his aptness for mimicry and everything in 
the way of acting ; the entire belief with whi.^h, cither as spectator, 
or himself the tiny actor, he loses his own identity in that of the person 
represented. Hence, too, the fondness for pictures, not from any con- 
scious appreciation of the imitator's ingenuity, but because the picture 
to them becomes for the moment the very person, or place, or incident 
represented. 

Closely connected with the same principle of objectivity, is the un- 
conscious pleasure that children imbibe from the beauties of nature. 
Their enjoyment of Nature is something inexpressible, the more rap- 
turous, that it is unconscious, and undisturbed by any abstract specu- 
lations about the beautiful or the picturesque. Like the ancient 
Greeks, they seem aware of the pervading tone, whatever it may be, 
of the landscape, of the delicious languors of summer, or the bright 
crispness of a frosty winter's day. The details, too, they perceive 
singly and separately ; but like the Greeks, they seem to be devoid of 
that analytic sense of the composition of the various features of the 
scene, which is so prominent a fea' ure in modern descriptive poetry, 
especially in that of the Lake school. 

How very early in life an unconscious sense of poetry begins to 
manifest itself, is obvious to all who are conversant with the sayings 
and doings of children ; and close observers know well how rich a 
treasure of real poetical material lies formless and unnoticed in the 
depths of a child's heart A few years pass on, and the tendency be- 
gins to show itself in overt acta. In the pages of a school magazine, 
however trashy and ambitious the prose may be, the poetry is often 
reaLy beautiful. But the poetry tliat approves itself to the ears of 
youth is seldom of a complex kind. Deep it may be — ^indeed it can 
scar cely be too deep — provided only it be simple. The taste for melody 
comes before that of harmony. For this reason Shakspeare is seldom 
a favorite with boys; ui^ss it be for the interest of his story. His 
exuberant and many-sided imagination continually leads him, as it 
were, into intricate and complicated "j^^i/a," — true to life and nature, 
he blends into one rich harmony the most apparently discordant tones ; 
and it is this Variety in Unity that especially marks his univerFal 
geniua But boys prefer the passionate and flowing strains of poets 
like Byron, Moore, and Scott Even Milton, for this reason, finds 
more admirers at an early age than Shakspeare. 

It is quite true that boys, especiAlly schoolboys, have a very lively 
sense of what is ridiculous, and still more of what is ludicrous. No 
soubriquets elaborated in after life by the ingenuity of party warfare, 
hit the mark so well as those at school, — launched by the careless 
hand and forged in an instant by the ready wit and happy versatilitj 
of boys. But notwithstanding all this playfhl humour, the other 
element preponderates below the surface. Thus Dickens is generally 
a greater favorite with boys than Thackeray. 

One more aspect — a very important one— of this objectivity remains 
to be noticed, as it affects the religious state of children. Belief in 
them is not what Mr. Carlyle reprobates as a "sham" belief; it is not 
a belief that they believe. As far as it goes, it is very real indeed. 
But the child's idea of a future state is rather a continuation of the 
happy home in which he lives, than a new heaven and a new earth. 
He cannot conceive it otherwise, and why should he? Perhaps this 
consideration tends to explain, what has been called*, in one of the 
little books for boys, '* an inscrutable mystery in boyhood ; " the rapid 
facility with which the sorrows of repentance are effaced by returning 
lightness of heart 

Another characteristic of the young^ne which they have in com- 
mon with the fair sex — is the personal aspect in which they regard 
things ; the disposition to refer everything to the person from whom it 
proceeds, or to whom it belongs, and to judge of it accordingly. Prin- 
ciples and opinions are invested by them with the associations belonging 
to the persons who support or impugn them. The personal authority 
of the teacher, his claims to affection or respect, have more efficacy 
with them than the independent evidence of what he inculcates. Nor 



*The paaaage 1« so beautiftil, that we cannot refVainflnom quoting it entire: — 
''Truly it is a mystery, that stran^re privilese which boyliood alone seems to possess 
of being at onoe sinfliJ and light-hearted. It is, an it were, the mingling of the pore 
and the impure in the same cnp, without the whole draught bcooming polluted. In 
after years ;?uilt has its moments of wild and feverish delight; but boys, and boys 
alone, can sin and be sorry for a while, and then lUng aside all thouicht of it, and feel 
as though they had never sinned at all. In infancy tlic consciousness of sin is a thing 
imknown, in manhood it presses on the heart like an ever-preseut burden; but in 
boyhood it is like an April cloud, which flits over the landscape, darkening it fbr a 
while, and then passing away altogether, and leaving it as bright as ever. Of all the 
mysteries of boyhood tbia is perhaps the most inscrutable."— CAaWto» School, ortkm 
CherrifS$one$, 
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oan it be regretted, that their reason, immatnre at present and ill pre- 
pared to enter into the strife of opinions, should be naturally disposed 
tt> attach itself to the guides, placed within reach by Providence, and 
CO submit to them almost implicitly. 

Again children have a quick and intuitive sense of character. They 
are skilful to read its hieroglyphics in the look, voice, manner, ana 
general appearance. They f<.el themselves unaccountably attracted or 
repeUed by the different persons with whom thev are brought into 
contact; and these prepossessions seldom prove mistaken. They are 
great hero worshippers. Virtue to them is no lifeless abstraction— no 
*'bona r«f **— -nor yet a frigid and decorous personification. To find a 
way into their hearts, she must appear like the gods of Homer, — in 
the real flesh and blood of some great and good man. As soon as they 
beglu to be initiated inio tho busy controversies of the political world, 
they become violent partisans. With the party to which they are 
attached, resides all right and goodness : out of its pale all are aliens 
and foes. Castles in the air, beauUful and unsubstantial, *' rise like an 
exhalation;" or **like the airy fabric of a dream," doomed, alas, "to 
melt away before the light of common day.*" Cherished theories of 
Utopian perfection, and the eager pursuit of unattainable ends, lure on 
the willing dupe ; until, as years pass away, tired of the hopeless chase, 
he learns to understand that to strive after good, rather than to atta'm 
it, is the portion allotted to man bv God in this life. 

It may be added that children are little, if at all, affected by worldly 
considerations in choosing their friends. Rank and riches are nothing 
to them, in com|)arison with real personal attractions. Tufihunting, 
or ** flunkeyism,'' as it is now called, too often the bane of society, 
among the grown up children of the world, is almost, if not utterly, 
unknown at school Prowess at cricket or football -feats of bodily 
strength and activity— deeds of " pluck" and hardihood— the val ue o 
qualifications like these may be overrated at school ; but, after alb the 
higher excellencies of generosity, kindliness and candour, never fai^ o 
be appreciated there. The seif aggrandizing spirit, which torments 
men in after years with a constant anxiety to form " good connexions,** 
is powerless to infuse its base alloy into the genuine affection of early 
friendship. 

Very heedless of consequences they often are — and scarcely familiar 
enough with pain and suffering by their own experience to estimate 
rightly what they are inflicting ; but they must be acquitted of any- 
thing like intentional or deliberate cruelty. Their "love of mischief" 
is in the main an experimentalizing curiosity. •Another accusation, 
brought against them— it occurs in a book full of thoughtful advice on 
the subject of education, " Early Influences," by Mr^ Montgomery- 
is, that they are not naturally truthful. It might have been supposed 
that, if anywhere, truth would delight to dwell in so pure an abode as 
the breast of little children. It would be difficult to connect the idea 
of falsity with their artless simplicity. The fact is, they have a strong 
innate sense of the badness of a lie : but the timidity and shrinking 
from pain inseparable from a tender age, easily avail to overpower the 
natural propensity to truth. Thus an appearance of insincerity is pro- 
duced. A similar explanation might be applied to the national 
character of the Italians and Hindoos. Reserved, except to the few 
who understand them, children are very liable to sudden gusts of 
changefulness, but they are not often deceitful nor untrue. 

The peculiarities of the mysterious stage of human life which we 
have been contemplating thus show that it is almost impossible to over- 
rate the importance of children's books. So subtle and imperceptible 
18 the influence of external circumstances on the inner life -so myste- 
riously are the links in the chain of progression inter dependent that 
scarcely the autobiographer himself can say positively how far the 
colour of his whole life betrays the dye first imparted to it in the inci- 
dental associations of childhood, and ever afterwards retained. But 
the coral bed is day by 'day acquiring bulk and coherence, while the 
waters pass idly to and fro above the invisible workmen of the deep. 
What now appears so insignificant will one day rise solid and compact 
above the surface; — perchance a gallant vessel shall founder there; 
perchance it shall become a very fertile land. So it is with the hidden 
growth of character. Nature supplies the raw material — the innate 
tafite and capacity. This or that book, accidentally encountered per- 
haps, and devoured with the keenness of a youthful appetite, serves to 
kindle the slumbering energies with a Promethean spark. The gallant 
sailor may receive the first in: pulse that launches him on his perilous 
and glorious career from the fabled adventures of Crusoe, or the graphic 
narratives of Anson and Drake and Byron, which he read when a boy. 
The young imagination of another has feasted over the tales of Bagdad 
and Balsora, on lusaous descriptions of the treasures of the East, or 
mosed on the daring and successful enterprise of merchant princes in 
the Indies, and the result has been a life of commercial speculation. 
In a third the seeds of military glory have been sown by reading of 
Knight or Paladin, and in due time they have borne fruit. Sir Walter 
Scott is an insUnce. The Ules and legends that pleased his childish 
£ancy, though thrust aside for a time by less palatable qpcupations, 
never lost their charm, but remained with him to the last. The 
graat«8t events of history, the fats of dynasties and nations, the master- 



works of art, the grandest discoveries that have signalized the march 
of mankind on the highroad of civilization, might thus be found to 
issue from some " child's book.** 

And yet it is often deemed an easy and trivial thing to writs for 
children. Books about children it is comparatively easy to write : but 
it is not so easy to penetrate the secret of youthful sympathies, to cap- 
tivate them and hold them fast It is not for every harper, says tibe 
Welsh proverb, to play upon the harp of many strings. As it is, while 
" books for children *^ are innumerable, the number of really good 
works of this sort — skilfully adapted to meet the wants of their happy 
thoughtless life, is small indeed. Childhood' to many persons is a sealed 
book, and remains so always. 

It follows fix)m what has been already said on the characteristics of 
children, that it is a great mistake to take pains to writs dtnon to the 
supposed level of their capacities. The fkct is, that most children, if 
not all, are very fond of pondering with themselves the deepest sod 
most awful subjects. The guesses of intuition not Qnfre<)QeDtiy hit the 
truth, just as a woman is ^nerally right until she begins to gire her 
reasona So it is often with children. The wonders of the natural 
world— of earth and sea and sky — nay, even the mysterious questions,* 
which all theacauired knowledge of manhood is incompetent to answer 
satis&ctorily, ot fate, freewill, sin, happiness, etemi^ ; infinite and 
perplexing questions of this kind — 
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have a strange &scination for children. We do not mean to say that 
it is well to indulge the proneness towards such speculations anreserr* 
edly. But the mere fact that children find pleasure in them, shews an 
extent of rational curiosity and sympathy larger than is usually im- 
puted to Uieir age. Those who have forgotten their own childhood, 
and who do not care to study the ways of boys, do not know what 
profound aspirations are often at work within their little heada In 
the infancy of Ghreek philosophy, when the Ionian mind, inquisitiTe 
and inexperienoed as that oi a child, first essayed to construct a system 
of the universe, it plunged into every department of philosophy, ma- 
terial, moral, metapnysical, at once, and mingled all together in a gro- 
tesque theological confusion. A similar process is often going on in 
children. There is scarcely any height or depth in thought out of the 
reach of their curious inquiries. In experience and method, of coarse 
they are deficient But the reason, as distinguished bv Kant and 
Coleridge firom the understanding, already asserts its unity with that 
of the great human family. 

Children are generally very good judges whether a book is written 
in good taste or bad. They have a great deal of reverence and r^ 
serve, aad a wondering admiration of everything remarkable. As soon 
as it is Udd bare by a thorough explanation and stripped of all its my»- 
tery, it loses interest for them. Perpetual explanations are not only 
unnecessary for them, but wearisome and distasteful They gain more 
real and lasting instruction firom partial glimpses,— half revealing^ half 
suggesting, gradually leading onwards to truth in its fulness, not ex* 
posing it all at once, Supplying the mind meanwhile with abundant 
food for meditation, than by the uninriting glare of a complete 
illumination. 

It Is a drawback fit>m the mat merit of the late Urs. Sherwood ■ 
ttyle of writing for children, that she too much seeks to lower things 
to the supposed tenuity of their undersUndings, by way of making 
everything pUin and easy for them. But they do not love so meam 
a diet for their imagination and dawning reason. The Athenian nhi- 
losopher, of whom it has been truly said that he taught the world ss 
one would a little child, well knew the magneUc power that resides in 
a teaching miggmtwe rather than eachauttioey in which truth is implied 
rather than expressed. A proverb in use among his own countrymen 
who told him that " half is more than the whole." And if we look for 

giidance to the highest example of instruction— one greater and holier 
r than Socrates or any human teacher— we cannot fail to obserre 
*how content he was that his words should remain only understood in 
part for a while, until the growing capacity of his hearers should 
enlarge itself to the measure of their full significancy. 

We have already remarkel that children are naturally disposed to 
receive undisputingly the teaching which proceeds ftom what they 
regard as good authority. The tone of assertion, the unhesitating tone 
of strong belief, has more weight with them than the most ingenfoos 
argumentative discussion. It seems intended by nature that it should 
be so- and for obvious reasona Now, this habit of mind eridently 
requires dogmatic rather than controversial writing. But after all, we 
must add, that some of these books by Mrs. Sherwood are among the 
most popular of books for children. They are too well known to 
require any particular descriptiQn. The most pleasant earty assoda- 

• I never gathered fh»in Infldel writer^ when an avowed infldel nunjdf, anj MUd 
difflcndtSi wBch were not brought to my mind bv a very y<»n|f <^ ^JS^S^ 
« wSv m ito oermltted?- '^hat a very udiOI word thia i» to be aavedhv the 
in^att^ Md^Shof theSonof Ood!^-Who can beUeve that sofcwiAlbt 
Mved ^-£MwufM qf Mmf, M. C^ii, 
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. , >. ^.((}.ii nn.is.. .. (• F'lirchild Fonnhj. 'Hit* ha|'p\ fii.'l 
lb«;< «' \,\ li- •2''^^l l.«ij « ih»M rtvt;«l««l — thi-quiit pictures of iiiral 
Lilgl.'^)J MMie: V ;ir.ti wl »l.e { !<ns;ixii U wn of I'cnuirjg — Ua- evenings in 
the Piiuiiose Mta('ov\, and ibc gloifes of Mrs. i.oward and little 
Marten, and the fair IJenrie, wlio wan trained to love God among the 
i^alleys of the Waldcnses, and full of genial goodnes8 and active fancy. 

The last fault alleged against Mr-^. Sherwood also attaches to the 
well-known and beautifully- written tales by the authoreps of Amy 
EerberU Of all the graceful stories from the pen of this lady, Amy 
Herbert appears to have the most admirers. Nor is it strange that so 
amiable a picture of childhood should make itself a favourite with all 
who take any pleasure in the contemplation of youth and innocence. 
tts truthfulnet-fi also, in the delineation of childish character imparts 
to it the charm of reality ; not truthfulness merely of general outlines, 
but a close fidelity to nature in the nicer details of word and manner, 
fiut Amy Berlert fails to realize the beau ideal of a child*8 book. It 
ofiera a aeligbtful employment for leisure time for older persons ; full 
of interesting and instructive hints on the best waj of training the un- 
ibrmed character, of pruning its evil tendencies, and of fostering into 
ripe maturity its budding tiaits of goodness; but in youthful hands 
there would be cause for apprehension, lest it should encourage a pre- 
cocious and unhealthy spirit of self consciousness. 

The principle of addressing the faculty of reasoning^ as yet very 
imperfectly developed in children, to the undue neglect of their affec' 
tians and imagination^ is an offence of frequent occurrence, and apt to 
obtrude itself even into works of considerable merit 

From reasons already stated, it may be inferred, that an indirect 
mode of teaching is to be preferred for children — ^we mean the embodi* 
nent of abstract truth into narrative. Such a mode of writing wins 
He way mbre easily into the understanding — quickens the attention — 
fnspires the feeling — is retained more lastingly — gives more exercise to 
the imagination. Nature significantly points in this direction, by the 
eager appetite fbr pictures and stories which she has implanted in chil- 
dren. In reading ^ sop's Fahlee children often omit the *' moral.** 
But it does not follow, therefore, that they lose the point of the story. 
Their sympathies are enlisted on the right side ; and the readiness of 
childhood to identify itself with the personages in the story seldom fails 
to make the suitable application. The lessoo conveyed penetrates 
deeper into thehr nature by being received thus unconsciously ; it be- 
comes an integral part of their character by absorption — it acts more 
efficaciously than it would, if administered like a dose of medicine, a 
dry sermon afler an entertaining narrative. The quiet and gradual 
operation of air, and diet, and exercise, is always preferable to artificial 
remedies. In the way of exercise, it is well known that the alternate 
tension and relaxation of the various muscles in a game— cricket for 
example, or tennis — while the mind is too. much engaged in the amuse- 
ment to be con8ck>QS of the exercise, is more conducive to health than 
a periodical walk taken deliberately for health's sake. The analogy is 
obvioa& Ballad pot try is invariably the kind of poetry that commends 
itaelf to the infancy and youth of a people ; it appeals to their senses; 
it supplies them with living realities^ not impossible ideas ; it ministers 
to their desire of adventure and romance. Example is better thaiv 
precept, especially for children. Besides the advan:a^es to which we 
bave alluded, as attendant to such a mode of teachrog, it must be 
allowed, even by the sternest utilitarian, to be no small gain — in a 
world 80 full of inevitable unhappincss — to substitute what is pleasur- 
able for a comparatively painful process'; especially in the treatment 
of that pan of human life which seems intended by Qod to be a season 
of enjoyment while it lasts, whatever troubles may be awaiting its 
mature manhood. 

The allegorical style has not been altogether neglected even in this 
uUlfitarian land. In the sense of unpoetie, the propriety of the epi- 
thet has been disproved by facts. Practical and inexcitable the English 
undoubtedly are ; less capable of perceiving ideal principles than their 
German cousins; slower sensibility than their susceptible neighbours 
in France : but the best poetry is Uie ofl&pring of strong and profound,* 
toot transitory pasnon, and speaks in the language of the senses rather 
than in philosophic generalizationa. Acconiingly there has been a 
fpoodly growth of poetry, especially of a dramatic character, both in 
the Northern and Southern divisions of the island. Even the allegorical 
vein — if less bountiful of its treasure here than in Germanv, less wildly 
or fancifully picturesque, less spiritual, more broad and homely — has 
sot proved altogether unproductive in England. John Bun^an is a 
TBiT old instance. Many generations have experienced the mfluence 
of his vivid descriptionsi couched in racy and genuine language. It 
would be the sign of an evil day, if ever the marvellous dreamings of 
the self-taught genius of Elstow ^ould be laid on the shelf by common 
consent as an antiquarian curiosity. Inspired by earnest convictions 
and an intense devotion, they penetrate the heart ; they bring a mes* 
sage of life and death ; and they will be heard with sympathetic interest 
by distant generations. As a work for children, indeed, the PUgrim'i 
Jnrogrem is not fiiultless. The meaning of the allegory is sometimes 
too thinly veiled, and forces itself so prominently forward as to interfere 
with the appearance of reality in the story. 



Pt'isofisof every religious wrhool — even such as disapprove of the 
rcclewnsliral tendency of Mr. Adam's TaJiS — muf-t agree that few re- 
cerit v.oiks are more admirable than his Distant Hilh^ and other 
allepories, — viewed as beautiful works of art, adapted for the child- 
mind The gentle and persuasive tone of such indirect exhortation to 
holiness, finds an entrance into every heart. The quiet and peaceful, 
yet not gloomy stillness which pervades his ^^tories ; and the lovely 
images summoned before the eye, transport the reader for a time out 
of the ceaseless turmoil of this vicious and anxious world; and soothe 
him with happy thoughts of a better Ftate. Apathos, and other stories 
by Bishop >Vilberforce, are well-known and beautiful specimens of this 
class. 

The Four Seasons has been for some time before the English readers 
in a translation. Undin^^ihe exquisitely fiintastic Undine — is quite 
naturalized in the public favour. Sintram, another of the "four sea- 
sons,** is strikingly beautiful in a diflTerent way ; it claims kindred with 
*' howling winter.** AslanMCs Knifht is perhaps the best after ^* Sin. 
tram,'* as an allegory. It represents the triumph of a pure and vafiasA 
faith, constant through many trials over the temptations of the thing^ 
that are seen. A delicate tinge of symbolic meaning may be detec'ej 
in all the tales of this author, by those who take the trouble to looj^ 
for it But, even without a distinct perception of this, his noble spir ^ 
of chivalrous heroism and spotless purity, sans peur et sans reproeh 
cannot but exercise an influence for good, however unconsciously, o^ 
the character of the rt ader. Tales, like his, are most in unisqn wit? 
the imaginative temperament of youth, and mosc likely to encourag 
its high and generous aspirations. ^ 

Hans Andersen, with his Danish legends, is inimitable in his quaint 
and grotesque way, especially in tales like The Ugly Dueklitg, As 
regards our own island, it must be confessed in passing, that almost all 
the standard books for children have come from the south side of the 
Tweed. But if Scotland has not produced much literature peculiarly 
intended and fitted for the young, at least she has given birth to her 
favourite poet; who revels in the legendary lore of his romantie 
&theiland with an enjoyment lite their own; and whose vivid imagin- 
ation makes history attractive and easily remembered, even for the 
least studious amongst them. The Tales of a Grandfather is a model 
of historic narrative for boys. 

Charlton School, or the Cherry Stones has been already mentioned. 
It is a very good sanwle of a different kind of story from most of those 
last referred to. It is not always allegorical. The scene of it is a 
school. The description of the ways of boys which it contains is so 
true to nature — it is so full of a genial appreciation of their bright ani 
engaging qualities — that it must be pronounced one of the best books 
for chitdren in^that kind. Hope on, Hope eter! by Mrs. Ilowitt, is a 
remarkable story, with a good moral. Ministering Children contains 
some beautiful passages, and illustrates in how many ways children may 
be happy in doing good. But we have already expressed our own 
preference for allegorical stories— or, at all events, for stories in which 
the actors are farther removed from the position of the reader, as less 
likely to promote an undue self-consciousness in children. * Whatever 
difterence of opinion may exist on this point, however, one rule may 
safely be affirmed, applicable alike to all instruction, direct or sugges- 
tive, literal or metaph< rical. And this is, thai it should be of a posi- 
tive and not of a negative character. It should dwell rather on the 
attractions of what Is right, than on the deformity of what is wrong; 
it should aim at developing the good tendencies, not solely or princi- 
pally at checking and eradicating the bad. For the mind assimilates 
Itself to what it cor templates, in the same way as one human face ac- 
quires tne expression of another most familiar to it. It has been 
noticed in the most successful preachers, that they seldom conclude a 
discourse with thoughts of sin and sorrow. • The former part of the 
sermon may have abounded with the most harrowing revelations of sia 
and threatenings of judgment, but the last words dispense consolation, 
and heal the woundis, and leave the blessing of mercy and forgiveness. 

'* Brother, let thy aonowa ccau 
Sinftil sister, part in peace 1" 

And BO it should be for all ; moat especially for the young. In this 
lespect, as in others that have been mentioned, the taste of those thai 
write for them, or otherwise instruct them, would be much lightened, 
it would be half done to hand if they would work with Nature, and 
use her kindly aid ; if they would huild on the foundations that she 
has laid; if they would incite, invite, encourage, rather than deter and 
restrain. Good and evil cannot exist together. The surest way, as 
well as the pleasantest, is to prevent the latter by the former, tece 
lost, the blissful inexperience of evil cannot be regained. Like the 
bloom of a rose or the down of a peacK, it perishes if rudely handled. 
•Some retain it longer. Happy the few who never forfeit it entirely I 
For it does not imply any unfimess to meet the dangers of active life — 
it does not require the retirement of the cloister. There is in goodness 
an instinctive abhorence of moral evil, a senfeof its insidious approaches 
in the most guileless heart, which is the best shield against temptation, 
Bvil is so nbiouitous, that there is only too great a fiwQity for ob* 
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senriDg it Why should we anticipate the eyil day, proToko an unequal 
conflict^ before the strength of the reason is matuied, destroy before 
we are compelled, the defence erected by Nature, the defence of inno- 
cence ? Dr. Arnold*s " Sermons,'' admirable as they are for earnest 
piety, plainness of speech, and searching insight into character, are not 
free from this blemish. 

It is scarcely necessary, after what has teen already said, to add, 
that books of mere amusement, without any pretensions at all to in- 
struction, are not by arty means to be left out of the list of children's 
books. The most ludicrous or impossible tale that ever ran riot aniong 
the marvels of Fairy-land, or the braggadocios of Munchausen, — a farce 
to older readers, would require a law-maker more cruel than Draco to 
atteoapt to banish them. If older heads are not proof against the fas- 
cination of such stories, if it refreshes them to stroll among the bazaars 
of Bagdad, along the sunny banks of the Tigris, under a canopy of 
plam trees, with lamps like the stars of heaven glittering amid their 
dusky foliage,— "in the golden time of good Haroun Alraschid," or to 
engage in the wars of the Genii, to battle with radiant powers of good 
against the wiles and machinations of dark rebellious spirits, or in a 
less arduous flight of fancy, to pace the silent shore, with its solitary 
inhabitant, the shipwrecked nuiriner, in all the majesty of independence, 
all the sadness of utter isolation, and with him to learn the strange Joy 
of conquering necessity by invention, — if older readers find a pleasure 
in such things, and many do, much more are they the legitimate pro- 
perty of youth. The capacity of believing them thoroughly for the 
tim^ is one of the most luscious enjoyments vouchsafed by Nature to 
the young. Who would wish to wrest it from them, or dare to deny 
its usefulness? It is a truism to speak of " the bow that is never un- 
bent," or of tne evil consequences from "all work and no play." Im- 
moderate carefulness,— ever toiling after some remote end, never paus- 
ing to enjoy the flower that blooms, by the mercy of Heaven, along 
the wayside, making a business even of pleasure, seldom, if ever, re- 
lazing into the genial and graceful dbandin of a southern clime, is con- 
fessedly a &ult of the AngTo-Sazon character, and one bane of unhap- 
piness in Britain at this time. Not the least deplorable result of this 
propensity, — not the least mLschievous among the causes that encourage 
It are the, dry comoendia of " Useful Knowledge" which find favour in 
certain quarters; by gratifying a shortsighted importance for speedy 
and shewy results — ^a shopkeeper's preference for small profits and 
quick returns. It is scarcely worth ii^le, for thai sake of a superficial 
mattering, to dwarf the imagination, disgust the natural appetite for 
knowledge, foster a complacent irreverence, dazzled by the parade of 
its own apparent proficiency, and substitute an artificial unprogresnve 
precodty for the generous growth of time. There has been much of 
late years to ezpose the & lacy. We have seen paper oonstitalions 
survived by those who made them; and we may learn, that in the 
discipline of individuals, as of nations, the shorteBC way is not always 
the safest The flowen, without sap or root, which a child culls, and 
slioks in the soil, to wither before nightfiill ; the dry bones, which lay 
withered and scattered on the plain of Chebar; the puppets on the 
stage which move their arms and legs with all the regularity of real 
life, are not more diflerent flrom living flowers, living bodies, living men 
and women, than a mechanical aggregation of facts and figures is firom 
real instruction. Mere empiricism is not true wisdom. 

•• Wouldst thou plant for eternity," says Cariyle, •* then plant into 
the deep faeuIUesof man, his fantasy and bin heart; wouldst thou 
plant for year and day, then plant into his shallow faculties, his self- 
love and arithme ical understanding." And again,-—" Soul must catch 
fire through a mysterious contact with living soul. Mind grows not, 
like a vegeUble, by having ita rooU littered with etymological compost, 
Imt like a spirit by mysterious contact with spirit ; thought kindles 
itself at the fire of living thought" " Useful inf.)rmation," however 
eoDcealed under the thin and undignified disguise of " Philosophy in 
Sport," is not real education; perhaps it is most objectionable in its 
serio-comic form ; it is "neither fish nor flesh, nor good red herring." 
Even in the hands of clever and agreeable writers like Miss Edgeworth 
<Mr Miss Martineau, its wheels drag heavily. The greatest and best men 
have usually been the most thoroughly boys in their time. The in- 
gemoQS substitute of what are called, in schools for young ladies, by 
name of " calisthenic ezercises," is but a miserable make-shift Ibr the 
healthy ezcitement of a game, as "scientific dialogues" and "epitomes 
of history " are for the free and complete development of the whole 
being through the agency of works which address the imagination 
and the ieelings, and thus prepare for the higher developments of 



Such old established favourites as the Arabian Nightt need no 
apcrfogy at our hands, but, in connezion with the characteristics which 
we have been considering, it is obvk>u^ to remark that they hold their. 
place among children's books, and in the affections of their readers, by' 
no blind force of habit or merely unreasonable devotion. The very 
land of their birth, the nursery of the human race, is rich in associa* 
tioos akin to those of childhood, and the literature of that land is 
DaturaUy each as to find an echo in eyery childish bosom. The fiMsalty 
•o strong hi ehlkiren, of simple woodw and awiitl eorioaity, m yet nn- 



chilled by the cold breath of criticism, and the habit of self-conscious 
reflection,— which may enervate more than it enlightens, is pleased 
only, not cloyed, by those fantastic yet familiar tales that enrich the 
empty but capacious mind of the child with many a gorgeous scene 
and moving incident, both of a natural and supernatural kind. Re- 
garded as mere amusement, such tales are probable — but this is not 
all. Though there be no moial formally appended to the fable, and 
administered, as it were, to efface its impression and dispel its meaning, 
yet perhaps, even in moral influence, Arabian Night and Fairy Tale 
may not bo altogether wanting. There at least vice and virtue are not 
approximated by the disclosure of the'r secret workings, and of that 
almost invisible po'nt from which they begin to diverge. There is no 
mistake about the Ogre and the Evil Genius — they are indisputably 
bad and detestable: evil is lefl, as it is, a fearful mystery, and refencd 
for its immediate source to a personal though superhuman agency ; 
nor is goodness dwarfed from its ideal stature to the dimensions of a 
little girl, who forbears to disremember her doll or play with a peevish 
spaniel 

A naked list of dates or other facts, with which the ibelings have no* 
thing to do, and in which, as yet, the understanding can recognize Uttle 
or nothing, is a mere nonentity to the child. It sinks as a d^^ load 
into the memory, overtazing the mc'chanical powers of retention, whilst 
it kindles not a spark of feeling nor generates a single genial thought 
But let a child's ready sympathy be ezcited, let the travelled merchant 
of Bagdad unfold the secrets of his furrowed brow, and the solitary 
Crusoe detail, by what ingenious contrivances he has fenced out the 
wild beast from bis own savage den, and barely kept soul and body to- 
gether at the peril of both, in his lonely island, no danger will there be 
lest the adventures or devices of either should appear to the child too 
fanciful or minute. He finds no fault with the lavish ezercise of super- 
natural power by friendly or malicious genius; where the marvellous, 
however absurd to older ears, is so plausible and consistent, so de- 
voutly believed by the several characters of the story — no wonder is it 
that a child should welcome each new marvel with even heightened 
ioterest 

Aeain, the poetry in which childhood has been said to share so 
largely, though unconsciously, is not manifested in occasional outbursts 
of feeling on the active homage which a poet loves to offer to the beau- 
tiful ; it IS not something often banished, and continually overshadowed 
by the daily formalities of comm'>n life, sacred by the "dry light" of 
science, and the cold analysis to which thought and feeling are subjected 
in manhood; rather is it a constant stream of silent joy, beating with 
every pulse, and pervading every sensation. It has no voice of its own 
to raise, but all the more does it flnd in the flowers of Eastern language 
an ezpression of its own secret impulse ; nor need any fear be enter- 
tained, lest a mbd dieted on such imaginative food in cnildhood should 
gaow up fantastic or superstitious. In the pre^ient state of society such 
a fear is groundless. The danger now-a-days, is all the other way; and 
let us beware how, in our fancied wisdom, we undervalue such a talent 
for appreciation of the nuirvellous^for from whom did modern science, 
draw its light, and modern art and letters the originating impulse of 
its ezcellence, and the models which have provoked its imitative powers 
— from whom but that race, whose every stream and mountain was hal- 
lowed by its appropriate legend, and enshrined, as it were, the personal 
presence of its god or hero? 

More than this, i s may truly be said, and it is no new remark, that 
whatever is most ezact, methodic, and elaborate in modern bcience, is 
but the mature development of a germ, which^ lay buried, as the seed 
in its parent soil, under the misty and confused imaginings of a younger 
age. No science has ever yet leaped forth, like Athensc in her panoply, 
from the head of a Bacon or Descarte& Indistinguishably blended to- 
gether, even when disentangled from that heterogeneous combination 
of childlike thought and feeling, the several sciences were long tinged, 
as it were, by the glowing wreaths of the retiring mist Thus astrology 
was the forerunner of astronomy, alchemy of chemistry. Thus history 
emerged from the region of fable, under the paternal guidance of 
Herodotus, till its outlines grew clear and definite under the severe 
hand of Thucydides The calm and thoughtful Sophocles was the legiti- 
mato descendant of the blind old bard, who sang " the mischief- working 
wrath of gods and heroes." Plato and AristoUe were the disciples as 
well as the reformers of that philosophy, which had been stirring into life 
in the theogony of Hesiod, and was gradually refined and moulded into 
sh^>efrom the rude and chaotic cosmogony of Thales and Anazimander. 
The imagination of man is the precursor of his understanding. In the 
Delian Apollo, we may recognise a personification of the subsequent 
dories of science, art, and literature. Shall we strip him of his golden 
locks, lest they dazzle the sober eye of Reason ? In Hephseshis, with 
his fickle consort, Aphrodite, we see the union of beauty and industry, 
dissolved, idas! at times, by the devastating god of war. 60 with the 
other myths. Not that they were invented 10 personify such notions, 
or designed to embody any preconceived truths but they serve to show 
that the beautiful fancies of an early age are not devoid of meaning. 
No. They are the heralds of that triumphal march of science which 
they aerve so aptly to illustrate. In fitct, the mythology of tl^e Qreoka 
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eontaiDed the rudiments of their poetry, history, physics, ethics, meta- 
physics, and theo]og;y. From this hrixht fountain, lisping in broken 
murmurs its child like tale under the sort and sunny sky of lona, issued 
those diverging streams of thought, which were destined to wash the 
walls of great cities, to bear the stately argosies of knowledge on their 
broad waters, and to meet and rest at last in the ocean of perfect 
wisdom. 

It might be interesting to trace the connexion between the diversities 
of national character, and the legendary tales popular in different 
eoontries, — ^to observe the serenity and seeming absence of pain which 
peryadea even the most painful details of Oriental fiction,^— the irre- 
■isUble admixture of humour which tempers the awiblness of Irish 
Banshee or Phoka,— to contrast the sharp stem outlines of the Fairy 
Tales of Northern Europe with the roistv grandeurs of the East ; agile, 
fiury and dusky goblin with the dim atrial form, looming in mid air, of 
Oriental Genius; but it would lead us' too far astray from Books for 
the Young. The important influence exercised by such ''Nursery 
Tales" cannot be doubted for a moment It is obvious at a glance, 
that in mountaineers, for example, in the hardy Swiss and our primi- 
tive Highlanders, their patriotic ardour of attachment to their birth- 
place is not more owing to the remarkable features of the scenery 
Bmid which they are nurtured, than to the strange unearthly tradi- 
tions which that scenery has inspired. Such glimpses into the un- 
oaen world serve at least to lift the heart from Uie pettv sordid cares 
of this life to the contemplation and fellowship of bright angelic 
beings. 

Only let there be some selection. Let it never be forgotten that a 
boy's character is formed, not only by the example of school friends, 
and friends at home, but in at least equal degree by that of the friends 
whom he meets and becomes acquainted with, and learns to love in the 
pages of his &vourite booksi 

Among the great faults of the present day in this country are super- 
ficial intellectuality, want of originality, and dissipation of power. The 
abatement of these evil tendencies, doubtless, depends much on early 
culture. Books for the young, we have endeavored to show, should be 
entertaining, fitted to nourish the affections and imagination rather than 
the logical Ikculty, indirectly instructive and suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive of their subject, presenting images of good to be followed, 
rather than of evil to be shunned. Above all, children must not be 
taught too much nor too soon. Knowledge i$ sometimes a hurtful bur 
den ; too much of it in proportion to the natural powers destroys ori- 
ginality and substitutes an unreal and insipid taste, an unconscious 
hypocrisy. If the dialectic faculties are later in their development 
than the emotions, the memory, the imagination, and the apprehension 
of the senses, it cannot be disputed that the young may best be influ- 
enced by personal authority and personal example : nor that the study 
ot language^ naturally comes first in order, next the events of history 
and ihuman life, last of all the abstractions of Philosophy ; first words, 
then thingi, lastly ideoi. As the sense of hearing is the most acute in 
the dark, as the fancy is the most inventive in the glimmering twilight, 
80 the memorv is most impressible and most tenacious, the feelings are 
most susceptiDle, before they are reduced under the severe control of 
the mature intellect enlightened by reflection. With all that is being 
done for the reform of our modes of training the young, wo have still* 
to struggle with the evils of an indescriminate and premature education. 
Goethe, in his Wilhelin Meister, sagaciously protests against an uniform 
dress for his Utopian schoolboys. To discover the emoryo genius, if he 
had any, of each boy, and to give it especial cultivation, was one secret of 
the influence of the Jesuits. They knew that our wishes are the prognos- 
tication of our powers. WUh us in Great Britain it is different Not in 
large schools only, but in the narrower circle of home, it is too often to 
bo deplored, that those who have care of the voung, and who ought to 
know of each one what he is, and what he is best able to do, fail to ob- 
Mrve their several traits, and to shape their rou^h-hewn capacities to 
tiie proper end. The other eril is even more serious. The anxiety to 
make clever children defeats itself, — it spoils thousands who might be 
clever men. Not a few, and those the most promising, — children for 
example like Hartley Coleridge — require to be positively kept back, 
not urged onwards. In his pitiable case, it was not the predomin- 
ance of fancy in his childhood that was unhealthy, but the unboyish 
consciousness of self. Games at play with other boys would have 
been fiu* better for him than to ^it listening with greedy ears t^ 
the philosophers of the Lakes. The two greatest among our Bri- 
tish poets, Shakspeare and Milton, both speak complainingly of their 
** late spring.'* Their regrets were* unheeded. Better, far better 
that it should be so, than that the fruits, nipped and shrunk, 
should belie the promise of the abundant blossom. Let each pe- 
riod of life wear its own garb, and play its own part For old 
age there is rest, persevering activity for manhood, and for child- 
hood the grace and beauty and careless happiness which are pecu- 
liarly its own. 
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PRESENT SYSTEM OF LOCAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 
INEFFICIENT. 

In turning from the financial structure of our school system, to that 
portion of it which pertains more strictly to the practical business of 
education, the first subject which arrests attention is the mode or 
supervision and iuspection. 

It is a point generally conceded among those familiar with the 
subject of education, that the success of public schools depends more 
upon efficient supervision than upon any other one agency ; that this 
is, indeed, that indispensable agency, without which all others have 
failed. Legislation may provide bountiiully for the education of 
teachers; it may prescribe high standards of qualification; it may 
make stringent and wise regulations in regard to the (duties of all con- 
nected with the administration of the system : but parsimony will 
evade, ignorance malad minister, or apathy render inefficient the best 
school laws, unless their execution is watched over and enforced by 
intelligent, active and independent supervision. Without it, cheap 
teachers, incompetent teachers, schools without energy or system, 
years spent by pupils in repeating the same branches of study, are 
fruits following in an invariable if not in an inevitable order of success- 
ion. Ihe statislics of our common schools are imposing. These 
schools have secured great results ; but what are those results, conk- 
pared to' those often attained by individuals by a proportionable 
expenditure of time and money ? By the liberal arrangements of the 
^vemment, tuition is rendered cheap to all, and free to the absolutely 
indigent Every man, if he chooses, can send his children to schoo 
from in£fincy until they are called to enter upon the active pursuits 
of life. A large portion of our population do send their children for 
several months of each year, for eight, ten or twelve years. What is 
usually acquired by the pupils during this time ? A knowledge, and 
that a not very profound one, of half a dozen elementary branches I 
Every wintet* the boy commences about the same round of studies, 
and at veiy nearly ^he same starting point ; and when the term closes, 
he is considered to have discharged his duty creditably, if he has made 
a slight advance beyond former ones, and become a little more familiar 
with the path so often trodden. Under proper and rigorous tuition, 
three or four years uf the life of a pupil should be amply sufficient for 
the attainment of elementary branches, and the remaining four should 
be devoted to those higher one^j^hich will discipline his mind, fit him 
for business pursuits, and prepare him to discharge intelligently and 
well the high duties of citizenship. 

How are our schools to be roused from this leaden, prescriptive 
inefficiency 7 In the judgment of the undersigned, the meliorating 
change must be looked for, if at all, mainly from the influences of a 
competent, high-toned, and zealous supervision. The history of our 
legidation in Qus particular, has been one of mutations The plan in 
force prior to 1848, gave three commissioners and three inspectors to 
each town ; a cumbrous and unwieldy machinery, but one that at first 
attained creditable results, when the most highly gifted and educated 
men lent their efibrts to lay the foundations of an institution in which 
they felt that so many hopes centred. But when the experiment had 
been tried, and its success demoostrated, they felt at liberty to resign 
their trusts to those to whom the pay of the office afforded a compensa- 
tion for their time and labour. Thereupon this plan of supervision 
rapidly degenerated, and soon became effeU, In 1889, unpaid school 
visitors were appointed in each town by the superintendent of common 
schools. Their labors were productive of benefit in turning public 
attention to the schools; but a body of officers who neither inspected 
teachers, nor possessed any power over schools but an adrisory one, 
was more serviceable in detecting evils than in correcting them. In 
1841, the county superintendency was established, and the town 
school officers reduced to one. In some counties, where incompetent 
officers were selected, it resulted in little risible benefit, but generally 
it was far otherwise. In counties where qoalified and SKalous superin- 
tendents were chosen, it marked the commencement of a new era in 
the schools. With the pruning of a rigid and fearless inspection, a 
higher grade of qualification in teachers was secured. Under the 
stimulus of a certain and appreciating supervision, every teacher was 
both roused and encouraged to constant effort The spirit spread to 
the people. They flocked to the school room to meet and hear an 
officer who brought to them high intelligence in his vocation; a 
a knowledge of improved systems, processes and books,, gleaned from 
a wide field of observation; and who was flred with the leal and 
energy flowing fi*om the concentration of time and attention to a single 
object In soa.6 counties the enthusiasm reached such a height, 
that processions of children with banners and songs of welcome, 
greeted the superintendent as he passed from town to town. School , 
celebrations multiplied. The schools became one of the prominent 
topics of popular conversation, and popular interest The natural 
firuits of such an awakening followed. Better selected and better paid 
teachers, more regular attendance, greater uniformity in text books, 
more commodious school houses, and above all, a more earnestly 
aroused parental cooperation, narked ths new order of things. 
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This auspicious cUwn was soon OTorcast The expenses of the 
county superintendency looked larger when paid in agmgate sums to 
individuals, than when scattered among a multitude of commissioners 
and inspectora The spirit of decentralization, the local jealousy of 
central power and influence^ the inclination of to^ns to control their 
own local matters, aided to overthrow the office. It was believed that 
town officers could be selected who would perform the duties of super- 
vision as well, and thus that a large sum might be annually saved to 
diminish the expense of tuition. Ilow have these anticipations been 
realised f Painful as is the necessity of making the declaration, the 
undersigned is constrained to express the belief that the experiment 
has proved unsuccessful ; and he believes that it would be difficult to 
find in the State an enlightened friend of education, who is placed in 
a position to observe the results of it even in a single county, who 
would cissent from this opinion. A large number of town superin- 
tendents adorn their position ; but many, if chosen (and it generally 
ao happens,) in reference to great personal merit, do not possess the 
precise class of merits which fit them to discharge the duties of school 
officers. The defects in their reports have been pointed out ; the few 
inspections which have been made of schools appear from the general 
abstract annexed— averaging considerably below twice for each school ; 
and howcTer well a portion of these officers may be qualified, in regard 
to learning, to discharge the latter duty and to inspect teachers, there 
is no doubt that the action of nearly all of them in these all important 
particalars is often embarrassed and to some extent influenced by local 
considerations, whch it would require a great degree of independence 
and nerre to set at naught — by the necessity in the rigid execution 
of duty, of wounding the feelings of neighbours and often of valued 
personal fiienda. Kany of the schools, particularly in summer, are 
taught by teachers residing in the same town. 

What are the remedies to be appked to correct these evils? To 
stand still is out of the question, it we would haye the yigor'and 
•fliciency of the school system bear any comparison to its cost, or to 
the ends which it is intended to secure. — Ni Y. State Superintendent^i 
BeportfcT 1868, pp. 26-2a 



VALUE OP COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 
The yalae of higher education to the individual, no one questions. 
Its valae to the State, not only in those direct material benefits which 
the applications of science are daily bringing to the pursuits of industry, 
but in elevating the standards of public thought and taste ; in affording 
some counterpoise to that spirit of exclusive physical utilitarianism 
80' liable to attain ascendancy in a community where all is youth, 
vigor, action and success; and finally, in its highest an<} noblest voca- 
tion of keeping the intellectual and spiritual commensurate with the 
material development of a self-governing and powerful people, admits 
of just as little doubt 

impressed with these considerations, our early legislatures, filled 
with the wise and patriotic men who were the founders of the State, 
made liberal provisions for the support of higher education. They 
freely deyoted the property of the whole people of the State to that 
purpose. Large^ums were voted to establish and sustain college and 
academies. « By Article DC of the present Constitution, the revenues 
ef the ^' Literature Fund '* are exclusively and perpetually set apart 
lor the support of academies. Not only therefore have public benefac- 
tk»s and repeated statutes, but the organic laws themselves, recognised 
^gher education as a concern of the State, as a common interest, as a 
part of our system of public education. This being the case, no 
revision of our public school system would be complete, which should 
fidl to include academies and colleges within its scope, and to appl^ the 
necessary remedies to any defects in their organization or otherwise, if 
found to exist 

It is believed that a most serious defect does exist in both of these 
dasses of institutions, in the manner in which the public money is 
applied for the benefit of pupils. It is obvious at a glance, that how- 
ever fiur may be that application in theory, in practice it does not 
result in equally extending the benefits of such public moneys to the 
whole people. More than half the population of the State are precluded 
by poverty, or comparative poverty, from receiving any direct advan- 
tage from them. Thus those who least require the public aid to give 
higher learning to their children, receive it; and they receive it in 
party at least half of it, firom the property of the poorer class who are 
wh(^ excluded fi^m its benefits. To the poorest man in the State as 
much as the richest, belones every acre of the public domain and 
every dollar of the public fund& When legislation contributes the 
public property for the benefit of trade, commerce, and many other 
objects, it confers a greater individual benefit on the rich than on the 
poor man. This is a necessity inherent in the nature of things. But, 
no excuse exists for it, where the benefit, so far as the action of the 
State is concerned, is purely a personal one, as is the case in extending 
ftcilities of education to individuals ; and where legislation therefore 
finds no obstacle to a strict equalization of individual benefits 
Another oojust and unfortunate result follows from this order of 



things. Wealth and learning, which aside from commanding talent, 
are the two greatest sources of social and political power in a State 
having no legally privileged classes, are centred in the same hands. 
The profession^;, the arts, the honoured and well paid occupations whioh 
require sdentifio attainment, are filled by the sons of those who are 
able to educate them for such places, or their educated sons start in 
them with every advantage. Even talent which is partly a thing of 
culture and practice, far oftenest finds its development, and always 
the best theatres for its display, in these pursuits. Thus all circum- 
stances combine to divide society and strengthen a ccate. It is true 
that the exceptions are very frequent, that the wealthy often become 
poor, and the poor wealthy, that energy yanquishes the obstacles to 
learning, that genius bursts through all restraints: but still, the 
tendency is in the direction indicate^ and it is a tendenby which the 
laws of a free State ought not to favor. In such a State, the power 
of knowledge is the be:>t and most natural check to the power of wealth. 
Wealth can and will strengthen itself by the addition of the former. 
Laws should not aim to prevent this — they cannot prevent it Wealth 
will, if necessary, support its own institutions of learning, without the 
public aid. But if laws should not and cannot take learning from the 
rich, they can give it to the poor. They can, at least, distribute the 
public moneys so that they shall be as available for this end to the latter, 
as to the former. And every consideration of justice and expediency 
demands that it should be done. 

The academies and colleges have been, in part, founded by private 
property. So far, the application of their funds is beyond the publio 
control. But when the State gives, it has a right to prescribe the con 
ditionS. 

But it is useless to attempt to disguise the &ct that donations of 
the public funds to these institutions, as now constituted, are regarded 
with jeitlousy and aversion by a noC inconsiderable portion of the com* 
munity. Unmistakable manifestations of this feeling have been 
witnessed in our legislative halls and elrawhere. Is it wonderful, 
under the circumstances, that it should be so? Demagogues, mis- 
taking the source of this feeling, haye denounced the higher institutions 
of iearnhig; and superfici^ o&rvers have mistaken their railings for 
embodiments of popular sentiment But the body of the people 
entertain no such views. They know tod well that we owe our 
existence, as a nation, to high popular and individual intelligence^ 
more than to the sword. They do not forget the solemn voice of the 
Father of his country, pleading for higher as well as lower institutions 
of learning. They do not nec^ to be reminded, that the great states- 
num who went fmhest in the doctrine of human equality — who did 
most to obliterate every vestige of aristocracy, privilege and rank — 
desired it to be recorded in his epitaph, as one of the three crowning 
acts of his life, that he was the founder of the University of Virginia. 
No part of the people of New York would contribute to the overthrow 
of those seats of learning, where their own Clintons, Livingstons, Jays 
and Hamiltons, had the talents nurtured and disciplined, which laid 
the foundation of the State, developed its physical resources, and 
started it onward in its career of prosperity and greatness. But a 
large portion of its citizens demand, and have a right to demand, that 
where they give they shall also receive — ^that the doctrine of an 
absolute and practical equality in privileges, which the onward march 
of public sentiment has mtroducod into one class of our public schools, 
shall preyail in all our public schools, so fiu* as they are sustained by 
the State. This done, all vestige of antagonism between the higher 
and lower ones, is at once swept away. Indeed, the poor man will 
feel that he has a deeper interest in sustaining the academics and 
colleges, than tlie rich man, because he alone can obtain, through them, 
those advantages for his ofi^pring, which the money of the other could 
buy from other sources. He will toil on through life -unrepiningly, 
when he knows that by the justice of a parenUl government, the 
avenues to wealth, preferment and renown, are made as open to his 
children as to those of the most fortunate or most favored citizen of 
the land. The winter cold and the scorching heat will io welcome to 
him, his plain food and lowly pallet will be sweet to him, greater 
privations if necessary will be cheerfully endured by him, when he 
reflects that his son, if gifted for the task, may be prepared to ro forth 
like the son of the small New Hampshire fiumer, to see wealth and 
power bow down about him ; to have senates and nations hang on his 
words; to leave the impress of mind on the arts, institutions and 
literature of a people, and on the destinies of a race. And that son 
will not only weep like Webster, when he remembers the sacrifices of 
a noble parent, but with gratitude for what he owes to the just 
beneficence of his country. — Ibid^ pp. 82, 84. 

TiMK.— Man is ever quarrelling with Time. Time flies too swiftly, or 
creeps too slowly. His distempered vision conjures up a dwarf or a 
giant; hence Time is too short, or Time is too long I Now Time hangs 
heavy on his hands ; yet for most things he cannot find Time I Though 
Tims-WTvXng, he makes a lackey of Tvfne\ asking Time to pay his 
debts, Time to ent bis dino^r, Titm for all things. 
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LOKD ELGIN AND EDUCATION IN TJPPEE 
CANADA. 

One of the certain signs of the progress and general appre- 
ciation of education in a country under a system of popular 
goTemment, is the Toluntary, and as it were, unofficial 
attention which it receiyes from puhlic men. That attention 
is the dictate of a noble pa^otism, which prompts a public 
man to regard every thing connected with his official position 
4s a trust to be employed for the good of his country ; it is 
also a spontaneous and practical homage to public conviction 
and feeling on a subject of all others the most vitally connect- 
ed with the highest advancement and welfS&re of a people. 
The increased interest felt and evinced by public men in the 
Educational Institutions and progress of the country, is one of 
the many gratifying and encouraging indications of its real 
and rapid prosperity. The names on the Visitors' Books in 
the Normal and Model Schools for Upper Canada, at Toronto, 
afford ample illustration of this fact ; and the references to our 
educational interests in addresses of associations and speeches 
of individuals on almost all public occasions, indicate a growing 
and wide-spread conviction oa the subject. 

His Exoellxkot the Earl of Elght and KnrcABBnnB stands 
conspicuous as well by his example as position, in the lively 
interest which he has shown in the educational advancement of 
this country. Fiiling as he has done for several years, the 
highest place of trust and power, he may justly claim the 
distinction — and a high one we think it is — of being the first 
Governor of Canada, who has identified himself personally as 
well as officially throughout his whole administration with the 
general education and intellectual improvement of the people 
of Canada. The first bill to which His Excellency assented in 
Heb Majesty's name after the removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment to Upper Canada, 1850, was the School Bill which 
constitutes the legal charter of the Educational system ; He 
afterwards Did the corner stoue of the Normal School Buildings, 
accompanying the act with one of his most eloquent and power- 
ful speeches on the subject of our system of education; and one of 
His Excellency's last acts in Toronto has been to visit those Build- 
ings when completed, and witness and express his satisfaction 
with the several departments of the system therein conducted. 

We subjoin the report of the remarks made by His Exoel- 
UBircT on the subject of education and our Educational Insti- 
tutions during his recent tour in Upper Canada, together with 
copies and extracts of addresses on the subjects presented to 
him. The preservation in this form of Lobd Elgot's remarks 
and the addresses and extracts of addresses referred to, is 
desirable ; and we are sure they will be read and re-read with 
interest. We hope the beautiful remark of His BzceUency, 



that ^ Township and County Libraries are becoming as the crown 
and glory of the Institutions of the Province," will be adopted 
as the motto of the people of Upper Canada. 

Extract of remarks made by His Excellency Lobd Eienr m 
reply to the addresses presented to His Excellency By tbe 
Municipal Council of the Town of London : — 

"When I loolc to all that has occurred during the few years of my resi- 
dence in tliis country ; when I remember that your revenue has increased 
from £400,000 to from £1,200,000 to £1,600,000 a year ; that your imports and 
ezporCs have increased in the same ratio ; that we are beginning to ba?e an 
ample net work of railway extended over the country ; and that the pro- 
ductions of Canada are now to be admitted duty free to that market which 
is to yon the moet imporUnt market in the wor'.d, (Cheers.) When I look 
to Uiese cireumstanees and when I remember that your educational system 
M expanding itself so nobly ; — within these few moments a member of Uit 
Imperial Parliament shook me by the hand at the Railway Station and sskt 
* I have been at your Normal School, and I assure you we have nothmg like 
that in England.' (Cheer i.) When I remember the progress your edoeatioDal 
systetB has made and is still making ; and that Township and County Libra* 
ries are becoming as the crown and glory of the Institutions of the 
Province.— when I remember too, that out of that chaos of rules, ill-defined 
and half-understood, an impartial and well defined constitution, which 
might be termed the charter of Canadian liberty has sprung, — when I daim 
that out of all that has grown from that beautiful and graceful structare of 
Canadian hberty, which England and America may justly be proud of^ I cao 
only refer it to the simple, straightforward, plain-sailing policy I have felt 
it my duty to pursue. (Great applause.) It is true, genUemen, that in yov 
address you allude to times of difficulty. It is right that times of difficulty 
should be referred to, for it is by the manner in which we deal wi^ diffieuhiss 
that we i!t ourselves to deal with prosperity and happiness. But it is only 
for that lesson we are to look back to difficulties. Ood forbid! that we 
should ewer look back - to them to cherish feelings of bittemees or an- 
easiness towards the authors of these difficulties (cheers.) Whea the 
Canadian farmer finds himself comfortably housed in his frame worked 
building with his spacious farm alongside of him, and his fields surrounded 
with good fences, and waving with yellow crops, all the vestiges of the old 
forest removed, except here and there an old pine stump which stands u i 
tombstone to remind him of former generatwns of heroes that have passed 
away — when he looks to that and sees his sons and daughters settled 
ooDolbrtably around him, I wonder whether it is wiih feelings of regret 
that he looks back to that early period when he first marched into the forest 
and put the torch to the slAtely oak, and girded the majestic maple, and 
rolled together the logs to make a house for himself and family to shelter 
them in the winter. When he looks back to those days as the infancy of a 
glorious manhood, will he not tell those who remind him of the mists and 
clouds that hung around the dawn of the prosperity of Canada, that these 
mists and douds were after all, but the garb of the morning, the harbingerB 
and heralds of a bright and glorious day. " (Great applause.) 

Mr. Moffatt, (Member of the British Parliament,) who had been alluded 
to by His Excellency, came forward and made a few remarks as to the pro- 
gress which Canada had made. He admired the school system established 
here, and was convinced as he had stated to His Excellency that there was 
nothmg equal to it in England. He congratulated us upon having so noble 
a Governor Creneral, one who had brought with him personal qualificatkns 
;*nd the same principles by which he said he was guided, he (Mr. M.) was 
convinced we were indebted for our present proeperitj. He would leave 
Canada, he said, with deep regret, as be had formed many pleasing sssocia- 
tions with it 

Three cheers having been very enthusiastically given for the Queen, the 
large and respectable audience speedily dispersed. 

Address pvesented to the Gk)yemor Ghenend by the GoubcQ 
of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, October 4, 1863. 

To Hia ExcelUney the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K. T. CheenM 

Oeneral of Canada^ otc, dsc. 
Mat it plxasi Tour Excxllkhct. 

After an interval of three years, we, the members of the Council of Poblie 
Instruction for Upper Canada, have great pleasure in meeting y ohr Excellency. 
We cordially welcome your Excellency on this, your first visit to an Institu- 
tion, the erection of which was commenced under your Excellency's auspices. 
On the occasion of the interesting ceremony performed by your Excellency, 
in laying the chief comer stone of the edifice in which we are now assembled, 
we adverted to the noble and patriotic objects contemplated by the Legis- 
ture in its establishment Those objects have been kept steadily and an- 
xiously in view, and we have now much satisfaction in presenting your 
Excellency with some statistics of the results. 

Since the establishment of the Normal School in the Autumn of 1847, 
1,466 candidates for admission have preaented themselves, of whom l,264t 
after due examination, have been received ; of these, about 150 have been 
carefully trained each year, and sent to different parts of Western Canada. 
That they have been eminently successful in teaching the youth of the coun- 
try and elevating the character of our common schools we have been repeat- 
edly assured, — and the great and increasing demand for trained teachers 
stimuUtes us to further exertions to increase the nnm'oer of these meritoriosi 
and Tidaable pubUo ierranti. 
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The grtat liberality of the Legislatnie !n recently proYidiDg a fund of £500 
per annam towards the relief of euperannaaied or worn out teachers, the 
Coancil cannot but belieTC, will prove a strong ground of encouragement to 
many to enter a profession hitherto but ill requited, while it cannot fail to 
provoke increased zeal and exertions on the part of those already engaged 
therein. 

It will be gratifying to your Excellency to learn that the system of estab- 
lishing free public libraries throughout Cpper Canada, has been put into 
BDCCcssful operation during 1868 and 1864. Since December of last year, 
nearly 76,00i) volumes of books, embracing the more important departments 
of human knowledge, have been circulated through the agency of the town- 
ship municipalities and school corporations, from which the Council antici* 
pate the most salutary results 

Afl an illustration of the cordial cooperation of the people in promoting 
tbe system of public education established by the Legislature, we are rejoi 
ced to add, that the very large sum of Ao/f a milium of dollars was raised 
by their free action to promote this object, exclusive of legislative aid. 

These faeU, we are assured, will be no less gratifying to your Excellency 
than they are cheering to ourselves, and worthy of the people of Upper 
Canada, and we hope that, in the ^course of a few years, when the Gram* 
mar Schools have been eflfectually incorporated with 0ur educational system, 
the general results of our operations will not be less satisfactory. 

In welcoming your Excellencv to thi^ institution, we feel, that while mani- 
festing that dutiful respect for the Representative of our Most Gracious 
Queen to which your Excellency is entitled, we are also rendering a just 
tribute of thanks to one whose eloquent lips and eracious cooperation have 
■o materially aided as in the performance of the duties devdiving on as. 

Tint the blessiiigs of a gracioos Providence may ever attend your Excel- 
lency, Lady Elgin and fSuuily, is tbe earnest prayer of the Council 

tn reply. His Excellency thanked the Council for the very kind expressions 
they had employed towards himself. He expressed his entire satisfaction 
with what he h*d that day witnessed in the insUtution, and with the gene- 
ral SQCoess of the department under the able admtnistratk>n of its affairs by 
the Bev. Dr. Byerson. He concurred with the Council in the hope that 
tbe establishment of public libracies would be of incalculable benefit to Wes* 
icm Canada. 

Alter the singing of the National Anthem by the students and pupils of 
the Normal and Model Schools in the theatre (whither the Council had pro- 
ceeded with His Excellency, after visiting every part of the educational ps- 
teblishroent,) the Governor General shook hands with the chief officials and 
took his leave. 

At University College, Toronto, His Excellency was received 
in tlie Library by the President, Professors, Officers and stu- 
dents of the Institution The President the Bev. Dr. McCaiil 
read the folowing Address : 

To HU Exetlleney the Right Honorahh the Earl of Slgtn and ^neardiiM, 
K. T., M, A, Governor General of Britith North America^ Ac,^ and 
Vteitor of Umwrnly College^ Toronto. 
Mat it flbasv tovb Exccllcnct: 

We, the President, Professora, and other Officera of University College, 
Toronto, gladly avail oureelves of the opportunity presented by your visit to 
this city, to renew the expression of our loyalty to the Queen, and to testify 
oor respect for your Excellency. 

The interest which your Excellency has evinced in the advancement of 
adttcatioa in this Province, while it well becomes ihe high reputation as a 
scholar which in former days you achieved, also manifest* a jusi appreciation 
AS a statesman ot the value of this most important element of national proe> 
perity. 9 

In the great and good work of developing the intellectual resources of 
the country, and thereby conducing to the permanence of its material pros 
perity, .it is our privilege to take part, as members of a college under your 
▼isitatoriai overaight : and your Excellency will, we are perauaded, heartily 
join in our prayer, that success may attend our earnest desire to diffuse 
^rougnout the land tbe advantages of education of a high order, and our 
strenuous exertions to render the Institution wi;h which we arc connected a 
blessing to tbe community for whose benefit it has been established. 

In taking leave of your Excellency on an occasion which we have reason 
to believe is probably the last opportunity that we shall have of addressing 
you, permit us to offer you our congratuJatioils on the increased prosperity 
ot the Province during your Exceliencey*s administration of the Govern- 
ment, and at the same time to tender our cordial good wishes for your future 
bappiness and success. 

Signed on behalf of the College, Council, and Officers. 

JOHN HcCAUIi, LL. D., President 

His EXCEIiLENCY made « verbal reply, the following being tbe sub- 
stance of his remarks : 

Hexpressed his feelings of satisfaction and gratitude for the expressions of 
loyalty to the Queen, and respect for himself. He concurred in the opinion 
that the permanence of the material prosperity of the Province depends in a 
great degree on its intellectual culture. Adverting to proofs which had re- 
cently come under hi?* notice, of the general spread of prosperity through the 
community, as evinced by the importation and sale of articles of luxury. His 
Excellency said that mental culture ought to keep pace with this advance 
fai material prosperity, and this in Canada mui»t be supplied by Uuivereity 
GoUege, and other ^mUar institaaons. He deeply regretted tbe disoourage* 



ment and and disorganisation produced by the frequent changes in the con- 
stitution of the University, which must of neccesaity have embarrassed the 
authorities in their endeavoura to render the insUtution effective. His Excel* 
lency concluded by remarking, that he took a warm interest in the profr> 
perity of the establishment^ which he trusted waa now settled on a perma* 
nent basis. 

Addreee of the Normal School Studente, 
Mat it Please Your Excellenct, 

We, the Students of the Provincial Normal School of Upper Canada, beg 
to approach your Excellency with the deepest respect, and to express our 

gratitude for the distinguished hoDor conferred upon the institution by your 
xcellency's present visit. 

We embrace this opportunity to return our grateful acknowledgments of 
your £xcellency*s patronage bestowed on the inititution for the special en* 
oouragement of agricultural science, and also for the interest manifested in 
promoting the cause of general education iii our beloved country, the effect 
of which has been to elevate her to a position iii the scale of intelligence 
that she had not previously attained. May the divine blessing ever rest 
upon your Excellency and Lady Elgin, and yonr Excellency's children, and 
may our coantry long prosper as at present under yoer Exoellency's wise 
administration. 

His ExcELLXNOfT briefly replied : In reference to the agrienltural prises^ 
he said that the end they were designed to promote was not competition, 
but improvement in Agricnitoral Science,' and if that end was obtained, all 
he had expected was fully satisfied. He remarked also that in giving those 
prises, he bad not designed them for ladies, but since they had been success 
ful in taking them, he did not regret that he had not restricted the prizes to 
the other sex. 

Addreu of the Pupile of Upper Canada College. 
Mat IT Please Toue Excellemct, 

We, the Pupils of Upper Canada College, most respectfully beg leave to 
embrace the opportunity which your present visit to this city affords of ten- 
dering the expression of respect for your Excellency. We cannot but be 
assured, from the kind manifestation of interest for our College and its wel- 
fare which your Excellency upon a -previous visit was pleased to exhibit, 
that your Excellency will receive the intelli:ence of its flourishing condition 
with extreme satisfaction ; and that whilst learning has been cultivated, the 
sentiment of genuine devotion to our Queen has never, from the time of its 
firet to that of its present Principal, been permitted to smoulder. The name 
of an Upper Canada College boy has always been, end we hope ever will be 
synonymous with loyalty — and we are proud that in many a past, as well as 
in her present struggle, our mother country has not required in vain even 
the blood of our fellow collegians to be shed in her defence. 

In offering to your Excellency our respectful congratulations, we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of once more most cordially expressing the hope 
that health and every happiness may attend your estimable Countess. 

Tour Excellency, doubtless, has not forgotten the holiday-loving fault of 
youth, nor that of Upper Cunada College, which your Excellency so kindly 
and so liberally pardoned in us on your previous visit ; and we therefore 
trust that your Excellency will not consider us too importunate, if we once 
more crave your ExeellencyV patronage in interceding with our respected 
Principal for an intermission from our labors, the better to celebrate your 
Excellency *8 too brief visit to Toronto after a too protracted absence. 

His Excellency was gracious enough to reply, in a note addressed to Mr. 
Principal Barron, in which the prayer of the students could not have been 
overlooked, for both Wednesday and Thursday were accorded them by the 
Prmcipal as holidays. 

Extract of an Address presented to His ExceHencj, by the 
Mechanics* Institute of Toronto : — 

'* Whilst we should be ungrateful in not acknowledging the support, which 
during the term of Your Excellency's Administration has been generously 
extended to this Institution in particular, of which you are the patron, we 
should be unju.4t in failing to regard it but as a part of the enlightened 
system of General Education, which, under your fostering care and energetic 
guidance, has been so successfully established in this Province, and which, 
embracing within Its beneficial itifluences t^very class of the population, has 
nevertheless never diverted Tour Excellency*s active sympathy and aid 
from Societies specially calculated to elevate and strengthen mechanical and 
agricultural industry amongst us.** 

Extract fifom His Excellency's reply : — 

** I have always considered it an imperative duty, whilst engaged in the 
administration of the affairs of tbe Province, to promote to the best of my 
ability, the education of the people ; and I have always desired to render 
especial assistance to MeehaniiV Institutes, knowing that they praotioally 
illustrate the principle of self-improvement." 

Extract from Lord Elgin's Speech, in reply to a toast at the 
dinner given to His Excellency, hy the Corporation of King- 
ston. In referring to a class of persons who are disposed to 
attrihute their sufferings and disap:)ointroent8, real and ima- 
ginary, to the presence of Lord Elgin,- llis Excellency re- 
mariuidt^— 
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** I have come to the conclosion, after fruitlessly endeavouring to employ 
many other remedies, that the only mode of effectually curing them will be 
by retirement from the government of the Province. (No, no, and cheers.) 
I can hardly believe, however, that the cure effected by this mode of treat- 
ment will be complete, for I greatly fear that these worthy persons will dis- 
cover to (heir cost that it sometimes rains when they would wish it to be 
fiiir — ^that the wind occasionally blows from the East when they would prefer 
a zephyr, and what is worse, that Pai^iamentary majorities, from time to time, 
say *aye,' when they would have them say * nay,* even after the time shall 
have arrived when a solitary 8ign*post dangling here and there before the 
door of a village tavern, is all that remains to remind Canadians of Lord 
Elgin. Perhaps, indeed, there may be some with whom the disease is 
incurable — who, when they teach their children the history of their country, 
wUl instruct them on this wise : — * Mark well,' will they say to them, * the 
period comprised between the years 1846 aud 1856, for it was a memorable 
period in the history of your country. During that period your revenues 
rose from some four, to twelve or fifteen hundred thousand pounds a year. 
Your commerce increased in a corresponding ratio. Tour magnificent 
common school system was extended and consolidated. It was in 1847 
that the Normal School (the seed-plot of that system,) was established. The 
risk of armed collision in your internal affairs on the part of Great Britain 
or of sympathizers from the United States was expunged from the category 
of possible contingencies, because both England and America bad learned 
to respect you as a people enjoying free institutions, and knowing how 
rightfully to use them. Mark well then and digest carefully the history of 
that period; but remember that you never dose the review without 
bestowing a hearty malediction upon that individual who was then charged 
by his Sovereign with the administration of your affairs, and who Uboured 
(God knows how zealously) to achieve these results.' (Loud and continued 
cheers.) There will be few, I confidently believe, to teach such a lesson, 
and fewer still, if it were taught, to receive it, and therefore gentlemen, I 
cannot divest myself of a certain faint and glimmering hope — nay to that 
hope, in this hour of despondency and regret at my approaching departure, 
I cling as to a sheet anchor. I cannot, i say, divest myself of a faint and 
glimmering hope that there may be some meaning in the allusion just now 
-made by His Worship the Mayor to what fell from me at London, and that at 
some future day I may be among you again. ( Tremendous cheering.) At 
any rate, of this you may be assured that whenever Canada wants a friend, 
she will have a humble, but, to the extent of his ability, a zealous and faith- 
ful friend in Lord Elgin." 



TO LOCAL SUPEEINTENDENTS, ETC. 

During the present month, a sufficient quantity of the au- 
thorised Teacher* 8 Begutera will he sent hj the Educational 
Department to each County Clerk in Upper Canada, to supply 
all the Common Schools in such County. These Eegisters are 
supplied to the Schools free of charge. They can he thus ob- 
tained either directly from the Local Superintendent, or from 
the County Clerk upon the order of the Superintendent — not 
otherwise. 

A copy of the Begister has been sent to each Gframmar 
School reported to the Department. 

A general abstract, containing a summary of statistical infor- 
mation, in regard to the operation of the Common School system 
in Dipper Canada, has also been sent to each Local Superinten- 
dent, as well as to each member of the Provincial Legislature 
etc. 



THE LATE LORD TENTERDEN. 
- In a speech delivered a few days since at the Sherborne Literary 
Institution, by Mr. Macready, that gentleman said : — " The first time 
1 visited Canterbury I wi.^hed, of course, to see the cathedral. A gen- 
tleman there of the name of Austin, the surveyor and architect of the 
building, accompanied me. He had re-decorated almost the whole of 
the interior, and had resorted the dilapidated portion of the western 
front He was the artificer of his own fortune, and he had raised him- 
self to this position froiba state almost of actual destitutioiv; he had 
formerly been the servant of a friend of mine, and when he reached 
Canterbury 4ie had not balf-a crown in his pocket He directed my 
attention to everything worthy of notice. It was opposite the western 
front that he stood with me, before what seemed the site of a small 
shed or stall, then unoccupied, and said, * Upon this spot a little barbers 
shop used to stand. The last time Lord Tenterden came down here, 
he brought his son with him, and it was my duty, of course, to attend 
OYM* the oathedral. Whw we oame to this -side o^ it h« led bit son 



up to this very spot, and said to him, * Charles you see this little shop ; 
I have brought you here on purpose to show it you. In that shop 
your grandfather used to shave for a penny I That is the proudest 
reflection of my life. While yoi live, never foriet that, my dear Char- 
les.' And this man, the son of a poor barber, was the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England I For the very reason, therefore, that the chances of 
such great success are rare, we should surely spare no pains in impro- 
ving the condition of those whom accident may depress, or fortune 
may not befriend.'* 



PRESERVATION^ OP THE MENTAL POWERS. 

Fatuity frt>m old age cannot be cured ; but it may be preyented by 
employing the mind constantly in reading and conversation in the eve- 
ning of life. Doctor Johnson ascribes the fatuity of Dean Swift to two 
causes ; first to a resolution made in his youth that he would^ever wear 
spectacles, from the want of which he was unable to read in the decline 
of life ; and second, to his avarice, which led him to abscond from visi- 
tors, or deny himself^to company, by which means he deprived him- 
self of the only two methods by which new ideas are acquired, or old 
ones renovated. His mind languished from the want of exercise, and 
gradually collapsed into idiotism, in which state he spent the close of 
of his life, in a hospital founded by himself, for persons afiUcted with 
the same disorder of which he finally died. Coimtry people, when they 
have no relish for books, when they loose the ability to work, to go 
abroad, frx>m age or weakness, are very apt to become fatuitaus ; espe- 
cially as they are too often deserted in their old age by the younger 
branchers of the families ; in consequence of which their minds become 
torpid from the want of society and conversation. Fatuity is more rare 
in cities than in country places, only because society and conversation 
can be had in them on more easy terms, and it is less common among 
women than men, only because their employments are of such a nature 
as to admit of their being carried on by their fireside, and in a sedea- 
tanj^ possure. 

The illustrious Dr. Franklin exhibited a striking instance of the in- 
fluence of reading, writing, and conversation, in prolonging a sound and 
active state of all the frtculties of the mind. In his eigthy-fourth year 
he discovered not one mark in any of them of the weakness or decay 
usually observed in the minds of persons at that advanced period of 
life.— i>ac«or RmK 



WARS SINCE THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 

The War of the Revolution. — Enemies, the French; our allies, 
the Dutch, Austrians, Prussians, Spaniards, and the people o\ Savoy. 
Commenced in 16S8, and ended by the peace of Ryswic in 1697. 
Events ; — Battles of Dieppe, of the Boyne, of La Hogue, of Stienkirk, 
and Nerwinde. National Debt of England commenced. 

The War of the Spanish Succession. — ^Enemies, the French and 
Spaniards ; allies, the Dutch, Austrians, and the people of Savoy, and 
Portuguese. Commenced in 1702 and ended by the peace of Utrecht 
in 1718. Events :~Battles of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Mae^ 
plaquet. England gains Gibraltar, Minorca, Nova Scotia, and New* 
foundland. 

The Spanish War, 1789, and the War of Austrian Succession, 
1741. — Enemies, Spaniards, and French ; allies<, Austrians, Dutch, Rus- 
sians, Sardinians, and Uunearians. Ended 1784, by the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Battles: — Dmingen, Fontenoy, Culloden, and Fmisterre. 

The Seven Years War. — Enemies, French, Spaniards, Austrians >' 
allies, Pruraians. Commenced in 1766, and ended in 1763, by the 
peace of Paris. Battles : Minden and Quebec. England gains Bengal, 
Canada, Cape Breton, Tobago, &c. 

American War. — Enemies, Americans, French, Spaniards, and 
Dutch ; allies, none. Commenced in 1755, and ended by the peace of 
Versaillcain 1783. Events: — ^Rodney^s naval victories, Gibraltar be- 
sieged, battles of Bunker^s Hill, Brandy wine, and German Town. Eng- 
land loses 18 North American Provinces, Minorca, Tobago, and the 
Floridas. 

The War of the French Revolution. — Enemies, French, and 
Spaniards, from 1786; allies, Dutch, Prussians, Austrians, and Portu- 
guese. Commenced in 1793, and ended by the peace of Amiens, in 
lb02. Events : France loses all power in India ; battles of Lodi, Areola, 
Marengo, and Alexandria; England gains Malta, Trinidad, and Coro- 
vuandel. 

The Wars against Napoleon Buonaparte. — ^Enemies, Prcnch, 
Spaniards till 1808, Americans from 1812; allies, Austrians, Prussians, 
Russians, Spaniards from 1808, and Portuguese. Commenced in 1808, 
and ended by the peace of Paris in 1815. Battles of Austerlitz, Tra- 
falgar, Jena, Eyiau, Vimiero, Corunna, Wagram, Talavera, Barossa, 
Albuera, Salamanca, Smolensko, Borodino, Leipsic, and Waterloo. 
England gains Ceylon, the Cape, Berbice, Demerara, St. Lucia, Mauri- 
tiuB, &a 
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irS WHAT YOU SPEND. 

A wise economy is a very difflrent thing from a sordid penarious. 
ness : while the latter should always be condemned, too much cannot be 
urged in behalf of the former. 

"It's what theeMl spend, my son," said a sage old Quaker, "not 
what thee'll make, which will decide whether thee's to be rich or not," 
The advice was trite, for it was but Franklin's in another shape ; 
" Take care of the pennies and the pounds will take care of them- 
seWes." But it cannot be too often repeated. Men are continually in- 
dulging in small expenses, saying to themselves it is only a trifle, 
^et forgetting that the aggregate is serious, that even the sea shore 
18 made up of petty grains of sand. Ten cents a day, even, is thirty-six 
dollani and a half a year, and that is the interest of a capital of six 
hundred dollars. The man that saves ten cents a day only is so much 
richer than be who does not, as if he owned life estate in a house worth 
six hundred dollars. Every sixteen years, ten cents a day becomes 
six hundred dollars, and if invested quarterly, does not take half that 
time. But ten cents a day is child's play, some will exclaim. Well 
then, John Jacob Astor used to say, that when a man wishes to be rich, 
1ms saved ten thousand dollars, he has won half the battle. Not that 
Astor thought ten thousand much. But he knew that in making such 
a sum a man acquired habits of prudent economy, which would con- 
stantly keep him advancing in wealth. How many, however, spend ten 
thousand in a few years in extra expenses, and when, on looking back, 
cannot tell, as they say, " where the money went to." To save is the 
golden rule to got rich. To squander, even in small sums, is the first 
step towards the poor bouse. 

BEE CULTURE 
The world is again waking up as to the value of bees. Corsica 
f ormerlv produced so much wax that in the year 176 B. C, the Romans 
imposed upon the inhabitants an annual tribute of 100 000 pounds of 
this valnable commodity. And some years after the island having 
revolted, a tax of twice that was forthwith levied and duly paid. 
From this circumstance, some faint idea may be gathered of the 
quantity of honey gathered there at that period. Wax is to honey, 
in the Mediterranean isles, in the proportion of 1 to 15 or 20. 
Taking for 200,000 pounds of wax the lowest multiplier, 15, it will be 
seen that Corsica then prodneed three millions weight of honey. 
Brittany is another French Province which has been equally famous 
in this same kind of production. We learn from the records of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Rennes, that in the eighteenth century 
six hundred and fitty millions of wax was bleached every year; but it 
must be remembered that in that climate the proportion of wax to 
honey is as 1 to 80 or 86. The product of BritUny, then in A D. 1700, 
was 19,500,000 pounds — nineteen and a half millions of pounds of 
honey I M. Debeauvoys, who has been nt the pains of making all this 
delicate research, and who has proved himself io be a very learned as well 
as successful apiarian, very pertinently asks his countrymen, in a recently 
published pamphlet, why this famous product of times past cannot now 
be repeated, and, under systematic management, made a source of im- 
mense profit ; and the more readily, as the labor is always so very slight 
to the farmer, who in less thickly settled regions of Corsica and Brittany 
can raise bees in unlimited quantities. 



THE PENITENT SC^^OLAR. 

School is out The last lesson has been recited, and the evening 
bymn sung, and the shouts of merry voices are heard on the green. 
Their spirits overflow like long pent-up waters. But one of their 
number remains behind. All is quiet now in the school room. There 
Bits the teacher at her desk, with a sad and troubled look. 

At one of the desks before her. Kits a boy, whose flushed counte- 
nance and flashing eye tell of a struggle within. His arms are proudly 
folded, as in defiance, and hts lips a? e compressed. He will never say, 
** I am sorry, will you forgive me?" Nol not he. His breath comes 
thick and fast, and the angry flush upon his cheek grows a deep crim- 
son. The door stands invitingly open. A few quick steps, and he 
can be beyond the reach of his teacher. Involuntarily his hand snatches 
up his cap, as she says, " George come to me." A moment more and 
he has darted out, and is away down the lane. The teacher's face 
grows more sad ; her head sinks upon the desk, and tears will come, 
as she thinks of the return he is making for all her love and care for 
him. 

The clock strikes five, and slowly putting on her bonnet and shawl, 
she prepares to go, when, looking out at the door, she sees the boy com- 
ing toward the school-house now taking rapid sieps forward, as though 
fearful his resolution would (ail him ; then pausing, as if ashamed to 
be seen coming back. Wliat ha^^ thus changed his purpose ? 

breathless with ha>te. he has thrown himself down upon the green 
grass by the side of the creek, cooling; his burning cheeks itf the pure, 
sweet water ; and as gradually the flush faded away, so in his heart 
died away the anger he felt towards hifi taacher. 



The south wind as it stole by, lifting the h«r from his brow, seemed 
to whisper in his ear, •* This way, little boy, this way," and voices 
within him murmured, ** Go back, go back." He started to his feet. 
Should he heed those kind words — should he go back ? Could he go? 
Ah ! here was the struggle. Could he be man enough to conquer his 
pride and anger, and in true humility retrace his steps, and say 
"forgive?" Could he go back ? As he repeated the words he said to 
himself, " I will go back :" and the victory was won. Soon, with 
downcast eye, and throbbing heart, he stood before his teacher, ac- 
knowledging in broken accents his &ult, and asked forgiveness. 

The sunbeams streamed in through the open window, filling the 
room with golden light, but the sunlight in those hearts was brighter 
yet. Ah, children, if you would always have the sunlight in your 
hearts, never let the clouds of anger rise to dim yoiir sky. 

He was a hero. He conquered himself; and Solomon says "He 
that ruleth his spirit is better than he that ruleth a city." At first he 
cowardly ran away; but his courage came again; he rallied his 
forces, and took the city. Brave is the boy that has courage to do 
right, when his proud heart says I will not.— JV>w York Ob^tner, 



TRUANCY. 

Ak Act to prevent Truancy firom School in the City of Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Be it enacted by the General Aseenibly asfollowe: 

Section 1. The Board of Alder.nen of the City of Providence, may, 
at any time after the passage of this act, and annuallv thereafter,, 
appoint one or more discreet and suitable persons in said city, whose 
duty it shall be to see that all children, truants from school, between 
six and fifteen years of age, residing in said city, who are without law- 
ful occupation, and are growing up in ignorance, are placed and kept 
in some public or private school in said city. Said persons, so appointed, 
shall be called supervisors of schools, and shall have power to hear and 
examine complaints and at their discretion to take such children to 
school ; and in case of continued truancy, with the approbation of the 
Board of Aldermen of said city, as is hereinafter provided, may commit 
any such children to the Reform School in said city. 

Sec 2. When any supervisor cannot induce any such child regu- 
larly to attend some school in said city, he shall report the name of 
such child, with their parents or guarlians, to be brought before them 
by said superrisor, and the matter shall then be, by said Board, fully 
investigated ; and if upon a full hearing of the case, said Board deter- 
mine that said child cai^not be kept at school, and that such child is 
growing up in ignorance, having no lawful occupation, said Board may 
order said supervisor to commit said child to the Reform School for a 
term not exceeding the period of his minority.— iTon. B, £. Pott&r'e 
Repi/rt, 1854. 



ARE THE BIBLE AND PRAYER ENTITLED TO ANY PART 
OF SCHOOL TIME? 

The Bible cannot be held sectarian), except by such as hold to some 
other standard of religion and practice, or to none at all. If a man 
believes in the Koran, the Bible, of course is sectarian to him, and his 
conscience will be opposed to its use in schools. If Confucius, or 
Zoroaster, is his teacher, instead of Jesus Christ, he will not wish or 
think it right for the Bible to be read in the public schools. 

So, prayer to Jehovah, at the opening and close of school, cannot, 
one would think, be objected to, except by those who believe rather in 
praying to Jupiter, or Mars, or Mammon, or to notoing at all. All 
who really believe in Jehovah, believe that he ought to be worshipped 
and invoked on all important occasions at least ; and the heathen 
did, and now do, no less to their supposed deities on all important and 
many unimportant occasions. A Jew, of course, would not approve 
my p' ay ing to Christ at the opening of my school ; and a Mahomedan 
would demand a recognition of Mahomet as God*8 greatest prophet, 
and a Chinese would say, " Worship my Buddha, or nothing." 

Now, how many in all, in any one of our States, would be found to 
object on these grounds, and such as these, to the use of the Bible, and 
the practice of prayer to Jehovah in our public schools ? Comparitively 
lew in our States, and of these few, not one is obliged to send his 
children to the Bible-reading, God- worshipping school. Every one 
sends, if he sends at all, of his own motion and choice, and should 
therefore take, without a word of complaint on the scoro of conscience 
such a school as the majority give him. If he thinks the Bible and 
prayer hurt his children, let him take them away, and suffer the over- 
whelming majority of parents to have, and to keep up such schools as 
they conscientiously ^believe alone fitted to train their children in the 
way they should go. 

Do you say, the property of these conscientious objectors should 
not then be taken to support schools of whose privileges they cannot 
consci* ntiously avail themselves? Very well, remit their taxes. \ti 
the property of friends is taxed to support the govei nment of the Uniou; 
and if the govaramont should U8» the prooMds of 6uoh tazM to mirj 
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on war, which is eyerywhere and in all cases against the principles and 
consciences of the friends, who but themselves would vote to pay them 
back their taxes ? No man but a friend would hesitate to use for war 
purposes the portion of duties paid by friends, their conscience to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The sect of friends roust leave the country 
to escape the oppression ; the Jew, has only to take his children from 
school, and submit to the loss of his amount of the taxes. The friend^s 
conscience is still wounded, if the war, or even military armaments go 
on, and his money goes to support them : the sectarian saves his con- 
science by saving his children from the contamination of the school, 
since certainly his conscience cannot be hurt by others having and 
improving such a school as their own consciences and principles 
demand. 

Again, our Legidatures, State and National, sometimes have preach- 
ing, and almost always open every morning session with prayer. Why 
do not all the objectors to the recognition of any religion by the State, 
object to this ? W hy not object to the Yearly Sermon before our General 
Court, and the morning prayers of the chaplains in each House of the 
Legblature? Why not object to the opening of our Civil Courts with 
prayer f All this is certainly public recognition of religion, and <ven 
of Christianity. It is intended and avowed to be so. Why not be 
thorough-going, and claim that the State shall who1y ignore God and 
all religion, rather than only ask that our children shall not be nursed 
in the faith of the Bible and the fear of God within the walls of our 
public schools ? 

Again, and lastly, what reason can be given why there should be 
religious services, and religious instruction for a college on week days, 
which does not equally apply to any and every school ? — Mom. 
Teacher, 



The Hon. Edward Everett, has given the following statistical facts 
for the consideration of the thoughtful and benevolent with reference 
to what the drinking system has done in ten years, in and for the Uni 
ted States of America : — 1. It has cost the nation a direct expense of 
six hundred million of dollars. 2. It has cost the nation an indirect 
expense of six hundred million of dollars. 8. It has destroyed three 
hundred thousand lives. 4. It has sent one hundred thousand chil- 
dren to the poor house. 5. It has consigned at least one hundred and 
fifty thousand persons to the jails and penitentiaries. (>. It has made 
one thousand maniacs. 7. It has instigated to the commission of one 
thousand five hundred murders. 8. It has caused two thousand per* 
sons to commit suicide. 9. It has burnt or otherwise destrr>yed pro- 

Eerty to the amount of ten million of dollars. 10. It has made two 
undred thousand widows, ant one million orphan chidren. 



BOOKS. 



God be thanked for books? They are the voices of the distant and 
the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. Books 
are the true levellers. They give to all who will faithfully use them 
the society, the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor I am ; no matter though the prosperous of my 
own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If the sacred writers 
will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if Milton will cross 
my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, or Shakspaare to open to me 
the worlds of imagination and the workings of the human hea-t, and 
Franklin to enrich me with his practical imdom, I shall not pine for 
want of intf'llectual companionship ; and I may become a cultivated 
man, though excluded from what is called the best society in the place 
where 1 llYe.—Channing, 

SINGULAR CONTRAST. 
It is worthy of notice, that only a few years before George the 
Second founded Columbia (then Kings^) College, he had established a 
similar institution, in another part of his dominions. In the little 
town of Gottingeii in Hanover, a German province of scanty resour- 
ces, without commerce, almost without a city, and often scourged by 
war, he planted a seat of learning, that came mto life the competitor 
of his twin- brother in the Western World. In 1825, less than one 
hundred years from its birth, it had 89 professors, 1545 students, and 
a library of three hundred thousand volumes, and it stands proudly 
alofl, among the great beacon lights of the intellectual world. The 
catalogue of Columbia College, in this the hundredth year of its exis 
tence, shows one hundred and forty students, and six professors. 
— Ihtty of Columbia College : by a Trustee, jp. 11 . 

PRUSSIA AND HER UNIVERSITY. 
In the moral ana intellectual history of modern times, there is no 
event more striking and instructive than the majestic stand made by 
Prussia, after its disastrous overthrow, by Napoleon at Jena. The 
monarchy was all but ruined,--^n the very brink of dismemberment, 
— when tba sagadotiA fitatesmaiiBhip ftnd fiu^8e«ing wisdom of Stsxh 



and his noble associates, established the University of BerFin,— -for the 
expressly avowed purpose of elevating the character of the people, 
and thereby enabling the nation to throw oflf the yoke of France. 
The tree thus planted, within ten years yielded fruits. The spirit of 
the community was revive<l and rekindled. Prussia was disenthralled, 
— and the University stands, with its one hurdred and fift;y professors 
and four thousand students, a monument of the wisdom of its founders, 
and will stand while letters endure. — Ibid p. 16. 



Make tour Pupils Love you.-—" After exploring the ground.t he 
first thing to be done, as a preparation for reforming individual charac- 
ter in school, is *o secure the personal attachment of the individuals to 
be reformed. This must not be attempted by professions and affected 
smiles, and still less by that sort of obsequioosneits common in such ca^ 
ses, which produces no effect bat to make the bad boy suppose that 
his teacher is afraid of him ; which, by-the-way, is, in (act, in such 
cases, usually true. 

" A most effectual way to secure the good will of a scholar is to ask 
him to assist you. The Creator has so formed the haman heart, that 
doing good must be a source of pleasure, and he who tastes this plea- 
sure once will almost always wish to taste it again. To do good to any 
individual, creates or increases the desire to do it** 

" Another means of securing the personal attachment of boys is to 
notice them ; to take an interest in their pursuits, and the qualities and 
powers which they value in one another. It is astonishing what an 
influence is exerted by each little circumstances as stopping at a play- 
ground a moment, to notice with interest, thoug^h perhaps) without 
saying a word, speed of running or exactness of -aim; the force with 
which a ball is struck, or the dexterity with which it is caught or 
thrown.** 

Man likened to a Book. — Man i8,a8 it were,a book ; his birth the title- 
page ; his baptism, the epistle dedicatory ; his groans and crying, the 
epistle to the reader; his infancy and childhood, the argument or con- 
tents of the whole of the ensuing treaUse j his life and actions, the sub- 
jects ; his crimes and errors, the faults escaped, his repentance the con- 
nection. Now there are some large volumes, in folio, some little ones 
in sixteens, some are fiairer bound, some plainer ; some in strong vel- 
lum, some in thin paper; some whose subject is piety and godlineaa^ 
some (and too many such) pamphlets of wantonness and folly ; but in 
the last page of every one there stands a word which is^»u, and this 
is the last word in every book. Such is the life of man ; some longer, 
some shorter, some stronger, some weaker, and some fairer, some ooaiv 
ser, some holy, some profane ; but death comes in like finis at the 
last, to close up the whole ; for that is the end of all men.— 1^ Oeo^ 
ffry* 1*20. / 

A Fragment.— When I look upon the tombs of the great, ^verj 
emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read the epitaohs of the beautiful^ 
every inordinate desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compassion ; when I see the 
tombs of parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow ; when I see kings lying by those who 
dcsposed them ; when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the 
holy men that divided the worid withtheir contests and disputes, I re- 
flect with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, 
and debates on mankind ; when I read the several dates of tombs, of 
some that died as yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I consi- 
der that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make 
our appearance together. 

The aob to begin School. — Children are generally sent to school 
too young. This is Uie testimony of all experienced teachers. Childrea 
sent to school at four years of age, and those sent at seven will be, id 
almost all cases, equally advanced at nine, with the advantages for fu- 
ture progress all in favour of the latter. Thousands of young minds 
are stunted and permanently dwarfed, by too early application to study, 
and thousands of young hearts receive an ineradicable taint of moral 
corruption by too early exposure to the evil influence unavoidably 
found in a promiscuous gathering of older children. — Michigan Jout' 
nal of Education, 

TnE Direction of the Youthful Mind. — How greatly do parents 
and preceptors err in mistaking for mischief or wanton idleness, iJl the 
little manoeuvres of young persons, which are frequently practical in- 
quiries to confirm or refute doubts passing in their minds When the 
aunt of James Watt reproved the boy for his idleness, and desired him 
to take a book, or to employ himself to some purpose usefully, and not 
to be taking off the lid of the kettle and putting it on again, and hold- 
ing now a cup and now a silver spoon over the steam, how little was 
she aware that he was investigating a problem which was to lead to the 
greatest of human inventions! 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MOimiLT SUMMABT. 

An interMtmg conference of tetchera of the public Bcbools, chiefly in con- 
nection with the British and Foreign School Society, in the western conn- 
ties, wss held at Tortworth. Hr. J. Bowstead, her Majesty^s Inspector of 

British Schools presided on the occasion In connection with the new 

Boman Catholic University of Ireland there have been established, says the 
correspondent of an American paper, " a number of schools to supply it 
with students. The schools will stand in the same reUtion to it as the high 
lehoote of Scotland do to their UniTersities.— They are of the same class as 
the Soyal and Sndowed sehools of the Prot^taats,— which famish the 
BMin supply of students to Trinity College, Dublin. The Jesuits, the Dom- 
faiidaiis, the Benedictines hare their seminaries. A Roman Catholic in a 
ProtesUnt school, or in Trinity College, will soon be an uncommon speeUcle 
In Ireland. But the old uniTcrsity b not disheartened. She is improving 
io every way, — in her buildings, an additional square in progress,— a beau- 
tilbl campauite,— and splendid rooms for the Museums, but, still more, in 
her preparatory and undergraduate course. Tn the entrance examination 
now is included English composition and srithmetic as a science. The 
modem languages are much attended to, and the schol of Engineering is 
excellent. And reform, — the result of competition — is abroad among the 
great schools that feed the University ; and a number of new ones are 
started in the metrop<riis. And as for school houses and bhurcheif, — ^the 
Iknds arising from the suppressed Bishoprics and other ecclesiastieal sources, 
enftble the commissioners to bnild new ones, and beautify the old ones,—* 
while the seal that covers the country with missionaries and teachers, does 
not suffer the congregations they collect to want accommodation^ Both in 
ngard to churches, and chapels,— as well as the schools auxiliary to both, 
—the whole appearance of the country is changed.**. • • .A recent English 
paper stales that a considerabie stir is now going on in Boman Catholic 
circles in this eonntry in reference to the education of the poor. Tbd Hon. 
dnries Langdale, Lord Edward Howard, and other leading members of that 
ebureh, are making efTorti to organise a fund of £100,000 to provide for 
this object. By their own confession, the education of their poor is neg- 
leefted to a fearful degree : — In (they ssy) London there are 22,000 children, 
of whom only about 4,000 are receiving CathoUe education. The greater 
part of the remaining number are left to pais thefa: tender years in the 
novidate of a London street There is no proportion between the wants of 
oar poor and our provinon for them, between our wealth and the education 
we can giye. We are put to shasso by every other body ; and ^et we are 
the salt of the earth ! . . . .The prc^'ect of reviving Bishop Berkeley*8 College 
IB Bermuda is agiuted in England. Bishop Berkley while Dean of Derry 
endearored to have a college establiriied in the isfamd of Bermuda. He 
collected funds and got a charter and a grant passed the House of Commons. 
Having set sail for Bhode IsUmd, but the grant wss never paid by Horace 
Walpoie tlien premier and iiat lord of the treasury. The Bishop returned 
and paid over to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel the funds ho 

had collected, and the project hss been in abeyance ever' since The 

Norwegian pariiament has granted by a vote of 68 to 42 a snm of $20,000 
for the pnrehase of an agricultural scientific farming estate ; $80,000 for build- 
ing on the same ; and $8,000 per annum for travelling agricultural teachers. 

Pboobisb or BnucAnoif in England. — It appears as Co day-schools that 
while in 1618 there was a scholar for every 17.26 persons, and hi 1888 a 
fldsebr for every 11.27 persons, in 1861 there wss a scholar for every 8.86 
persons; and as to Sunday schools it appears that while in 1818 there was 
one Sunday scholar for every 24.40 persons, and in 1888 one scholar to 
every 2.28 persons, hi 1861 .there was one schoUr to every 7.46 persons. 
Tbe increase between 1816 and 1861 was, of day schoUrs, 218 per cent., 
and of Sunday scholars 404 per cent; while the increase of population was 
but 64 per cent.^6SnMi& lUp&rt. 

FvBLic Schools in ENOLAND.^The public schools may be divided into 
three claftses.~l. Supported by geneial or local taxation, of which class 
tbere are 610 schools, with 98,826 scholars : 2. Supported by endowments, 
of which dsss there are 8,126 schools, with 1206,279 scholars; 8. Support- 
ed by religious bodies, of which cUss there are 10,696 schools, with 1,048,- 
661 scholars; 4. Other public schools, of which clsss there are 1,081 
ecboole, with 109,214 scholars. The tout number of public schools there- 
fore is 16,411, contahung 1,418,176 scholars, 796,682 irales and 617,668 
lemales.— CsfMifs Report, 



RieosD ScHoois in England. — In 1844 there were only sixteen ragged 
schools, having 2,000 children, and 200 (all voluuUry) teschers. In that 
year the " Ragged School Union '' was estiblished, and in 1868 there appear 
to have been in London alone upwards of 116 schools, with 27,676 scholars, 
and 221 paid and 1,787 voluntary teachers. According to the census returns, 
the unmber of ragged schools in the whole of EngUnd and Wales, in 1861, 
wss 182, containing 28,648 schoUrs.— Cmntf Report. 

cardinal WISKUAN as an NtoUCATlONAL LSCTURCR. 

It may be remembered that the London Society of Arts in connection 
with its educational exhibition at St. Martin's hall, Long-acre, organieed a 
course of lectures to be delivered by eminent men while tbe exhibition was 
open. It wss intended that these lectures should fill up all the gaps in our 
knowledge on the subject of education which the exhibition itself either 
failed to supply or did not sufficiently illustrate. Each lecturer was invited 
to take the educational topic which he preferred, and, while debarred from 
the introduction of politics or religion, he was left otherwise to treat it as he 
liked. The list embraced a very considerable number of names distraguished 
in science, or for their efforts in the cause of education. Many of the papers 
and discussions deserve commendstion tor the novelty and utility of the ' 
views expressed in them. 

Among the lecturers st St. Martin's hall the Council of the Society of 
Arts have not hesiuted to include Cardinal Wi<>eman. Nor has his Emi- 
nence declined to appear among the champions and advocates of education. 
Of course the theatre was crowded to excess, more so even than It was 
when Dr. Whewell read his paper (the first of the series) on the Material 
Aids to Education. The audience repeatedly applauded his Eminence, 
whose graceful eloquence, at least, deserved that compliment. The 
Cardinal chose as the title of his first lecture, ** The Home Education of the 
Poor;*' but it would be more accurately defined as *' the education of the 
agricultural labourer after he has left school and commenced work." 

The Morning Post gives the following summary : — 

** The Cardinal, In commencing his discourse, said that all who had given 
any attention to the subject of education were of opinion that it could not 
commence too soon, and that its continuance should be commensurate with 
that of human existence. It was with such an aim that the education of the 
higher classes was conducted, and it was expected that they should, from 
what they learned at school, be able themselves to take in charge its future 
conduct. Having illustrated, by reference t^ the learned professions, the 
working of this system, he proceeded to observe on the education of the 
poor. He did not mean to speak of the education of those who were called 
mechanics, who had access to reading rooms, libraries, literary societies, 
lectures, and other means of instruction, but his intention was to speak of 
the educational condition of the agricultural poor of Engl ind. In that class 
of society there were strong prejudices against instruction to be yet ob- 
literated. The children were sent for a few months to the parochial school, 
but the parents soon began to look upon them as available helps in the 
every day business of life, so that instead of their school education being a 
preparation *or sell edncation, it was entirely thrown overboard, until the 
people, became nearly as grovelling as the cattie they attended. There 
were two modes of treating this evil — one is to change tbe whole course of 
education adopted in the rural districts, and inbtead of giving them a literary 
instruction of any kind to make them agriculturists from the commencement. 
The next was to provide means for the continuation of such literary in- 
struction as they at present receive. To achieve the Utter course, there 
was a necessity jor a literature suited to their wants. Here the rev. lecturer 
explained the eummary eotiree adopted by the French Oovemmentfor purify' 
ing the literature which cui!ulated in the rural districts of France, and pro- 
ceeded to observe, that although such a course was here Impossible, yet the 
public eye ought to be kept upon the circulation of such publications as 
moved the people to the recital of deeds of rapine and bloodshed, and made 
them lose tbe keen sense of what was vicious and immoral.** 

LORD brougham's RXSOLUTIONS ON NATIONAL KDUCATION IN XNOLAND. 

The following resolutions were sdopted by the House of Lords on the 4th 
August, on motion of Lord Brougham : — 

1. That the increase in the means of education for the people, which had 
begun a few years before tbe year 1818, when tbe first returns were made, 
and had proceeded steadily till the year 1888, when the next returns were 
made, hss been continued fince, slthough less rapidly as regards the num- 
bea of schools and teachers, but with considerable improvement both in the 
oonstittttion of the additional seminaries and in the quality of the instroction 
given. 
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2. That the returns of 1818 give, aa the number of dav schools t)r at! 
kinds, 19,280, attended by 674,688 scholars; of Sunday schools, 5.463, and 
Sunday school scholars, 426,688 ; the returns oi '• 838, o8,9Tl uav schools, 
and 1,276,987 scholars, and 16,828 Sunday schools, and 1.548,890 {(cholars; 
the returns of 1861, 46,042 day schools, and 2,144,878 scholars, 28,614 
Sunday schools, and 2,407,642 scholars. 

8. That the popuiatY>n having increased during these two periods from 
11,642,688 to 14,886,416 and 17,927,609, the proportion of the day scholars 
to the popuUtion in 1818 was 1-17.26, of Sunday scholars 1-24.40; in 1838 
of day scholars 1-11.27, of Sunday scholars 1-9.28; in 1861 of day scholars 
1-8.86, of Sunday scholars 1-7.46 ; showing a more rapid increase, but more 
especially of Sunday scholars, in the first period than in the second, while 
the population has increased more rapidly during the second period, its in* 
crease being at the rate of 180,000 a-year during the first period, and 
197,000 a-year during the second. 

4. That there is reason to believe thai the returns of 1818 are less than 
the truth, that those of 1888 have considerably greater omissions, and that 
those of 1861 approach much nearer the truth, whence it may reasonably 
be inferred that the increase during the first 15 years was greater than the 
returns show — that the increase during the last 18 years was less than the 
returns show — and that the increase proceeded during the last period at a 
rate more diminishing. , 

6. That before the year 1888 the increase wius cwhig to the active exer. 
tions and liberal contributions of the diffc; eut classes of the community, 
especially of the upper and middle classes, whether of the established 
church or of the Dissenters, the 5lergy of both church and septs bearing a 
large share in those pious and useful labors. 

6. That in 1883 the plan was adopted which had been recommended by 
the Education Committee of the House of Commons in 1818, of a8ai::ting by 
grants and money in the planting of schools, but so as to furnish only the 
supplies which were required in the first instance, and Xo distribuie those 
sums through the two school societies, the National and the British and 
Foreign. 

7. That the grants of money have since been largely iucreaaed, and that 
in 1889 a committee of the Privy Council being formed to superintend their 
distribution, for increasing the number of schools, for the improvement of 
the instruction given, it has further applied them to the employment of 
inspectors and the training of^acbdrs. 

8. That of the poorer and working classes, assumed to be four-fifths of 
the population, the number of children between the ages of 8 and 16 are 
8,600,000, and at the least require day schools for one-half as the number 
which may be expected to attend school, regard being had to the. employ- 
ment of a certain proportion in such labor as children can undergo ; and 
thai consequenUy schools for one-eighth of the working classes of the poor 
are the least that can be considered as required for the education of those 
classes. 

9. That the means of education provided are stiU deficient ; because, of 
the 2,144,878 day scholars now taught at the schools of all kinds, not more 
than about 1,660,000 are taught at public day schools, the remainipg 600,000 
being taught at private schools, and being, as well as about 60,000 of those 
taught at endowed public schools, children of persons in the upper and 
middling classes, so that little more than 1,600,000 of the day scholars are 
the children of the poor, or of persons in the working classes ; and thus 
there are only schools for such children in the proportion of 1-96 of the 
numbers of the classes to which they belong instead of ^^ leaving a de- 
ficiency of 800,000, which must increase by 20,000 yearly acoordmg to the 
annual increase of the population. 

10. That this deficiency is considerably greater in the large towns than 
in the other parts of the country, inasmuch as it amounts to 180,000 in the 
aggregate of the towns which have above 60,000 inhabitants, and Is OLly 
170,000 in the rest of the country ; the schools in these great towns being 
only for 1-11.08 of the working classes, and in the rest of the country for 
1-9.2 of these classes, deducting 50,000 taught at endowed schools. 

11. That the deficiency in the number of the teachers is still greater than 
in the number of scholars, inasmuch as eight out of the largest towns appear 
to have public day schools, with 208 scholars on an average, the average of 
all England and Wales being 94 to a school ; that there are assistant and 
pupil teachers in many of these schools, and paid masters in others ; but 
that there is the greatest advantage In increasing the number of teachers, 
this being one of the chief benefits of Sunday schools, wMle the plan formerly 
adopted in the new schools of instructing by monitors among the schplars 
tjhemselves is now properly allowed to fall into disuse. 



12. That the education given at the greater number of the schools nov 
established for the poorer classes of people is of a kind by no means suf* 
ficient for tlieir instruction, being for the mof^t part confined to reading, 
writing, and a little arithmetic ; whereas, at no greater expense, and in the 
same time, children might easily be instructed in the elements of the more 
liseful branches of knowledge, and thereby trained to sober, industrious habits. 

18. That the number of infant schools is still exceedingly deficient, and 
especially in thofie great towns where they are most for improving the 
morals of the people and preventing the commission of crimes. 

14. That, while it is expedient to do nothing which may relax the efforts 
of private beneficence in forming and supporting schools, or which miy 
discourage the poorer classes of the peop'.e from contributing to the cost of 
educating their children, it is incnmbent upon Parliament to aid in providing 
the actual means of instruction where these cannot otherwise be obtabed 
for the people. 

16. That it is ipcumbent on Pailiament to encourage in like manner the 
establishment of infant schools, especially in larger towns. 

16. That it is expedient to confer upon the town-councils of incorporated 
cities and boroughs the power of levying a rate for the establishment and 
support of schools under the authority of and in co-operation with ths 
Education Committee of the Privy Council, care being taken as heretofore 
that the aid afforded shall only be given iu cases of necessity, and so as to 
help and encourage, not displace, individual exertion. 

17. That the permission to begin and to continue the levying of the nie 
shall in every cane depend upon the schools founded or aided by such rate 
being open to the children of all p trents, upon religious instruction beiDg 
given, and the Scriptures being read in them, but not used as a school book, 
and upon allowing no compulson either as to the attendance at religiou 
instruction or at divine service in the case of children whose parents object 
thereto, and produce certificates of their attending other places of worship. 

18. Tnat the indifference which has been found of the parents in mtny 
places to obtain education for their children, and a reluctance to forego the 
advantages of their labor by withdrairing them from school, is mainly owing 
to the ignorance of their parents, and this can best be removed by tiie en* 
couragement of a. taste for reading, by the establishment of mecbanies' 
institutions, apprentices* libraries, and reading rooms,, and by the abolitioB 
of all taxes upon knowledge. 

19. That hi towns there have been established upwards of 1,200 of sndi 
institutions and reading rooms, with above 100,000 members^ but that by 
Ihr the greater number of these members are persons in the upper and 
middle classes, a very small proportion only belonging to the woridng 
classes; but it has been found in some parts of the eountry, particalariy in 
Cumberland, that when the whole management of the afliurs of the instita- 
tions is left in the hands of tite working men themselves, a very great pio- 
portion of the attending members belong to that class, and, both by 
frequentbg the rooms and taking out the books to read, show their desire 
of profiting by the institution. 

20. That in every quarter— but more especially where there are no read- 
ing-rooms in the country districts— the great obstacle to diffusing osafiil 
knowledge among the people has been the newspaper stamp, which prevents 
papers containing local and other intelligence from beUig added to sach 
works of instruction and entertainment as might at a low price be drenlated 
among the working classes, and especially among the country people, along 
with that intelligence. 

21. That the fifhds given by charitable and publio-sphnted hidividuals tnd 
bodies corporate for promoting education are of a very large amoont- 
probably when the property is improved and the abuses m its maBagemeBt 
are corrected, not less than £600,000 a-year; and that it is expediestlP 
give to the board formed under tiie Charitable Trusts Act of 1868 saeh 
additional powers as may better enable them, with the assent of tnistees 
and special visitors (if any), to apply portions of the funds now lyhig «•• 
less to the education and improvement of the people* 

GERMAN COLLIGK COMMKNCSXKVT. 

The third of August, betog the birth-day of the late lamented King of 
Prussia, is observed with peculiar regard, according to German costom, oj 
the surviving members of the royal family. In the University too, which 
was founded by that monarch, Frederic William III., a festival is annnilly 
held upon tiie same day, to commemorate his life and virtues. Announce- 
ment was made of the approaching day in true scholastic latin, from Ae 
acadciflic authorities, inviting all the high dignitaries of church and state to 
assemble ** in auUs academicis,*' to hear a discourse fipom " His Magnificence, 
the Rector. 
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At nooo, the hour appointed, a large assembly was collected in the 
audience chamber of the University, one-half of whom were students 
and their friends, and the other half were the celebrities of the city, and 
other guests who had been especially invited. These two divisions of the 
company were separated by a balustrade, which divides the beautiful hall 
hilo two nearly equal parts. The honorary division was divided with well 
eosbioned seats, bat the students were not thus ftvored, and were obliged 
to maintain a standing position throughout the lengthened exercises. A 
rougher looking set of men, or one more plainly dressed, could hardly be 
ioand in ttpy of our least favored colleges, than this body of German stu- 
dents ; at the same time, it is very rarely, if ever, the case, that in any 
other city than Berlin, so large a number of truly learned men, both youug 
and old, ai% assembled ou one occasion. 

Foremost among the persons who were present, must be mentioned 
ths venerable Humboldt, whose noble features and benignant smile 
Msmed to attracK the attention of all. He was not in lebolastie robes, 
but wore upon bis plain black dress the decorations of royal orders, 
with which he has been honored. Before the commencement of the 
exercises, many who were present exchanged salutations with him, in 
a manner which showed how highly he was revered. Near him sat 
the cabinet ministers, and high officers of the army and navy, in theur 
official uniforms, members of the diplomatic corps, the Bishop of the 
Lutheran Church in Prussia, Dr. Neander, and other clergymen, as well as 
other persons of disdnction. When the audience was assembled, the doors 
at one end of the hall were thrown open, and the four faculties of the Uni- 
vdrsity entered in dignified procession. They were preceded by two beadles, 
dressed in bright red cloaks, and each beariog the mace of office. Then 
came ''his Magnificence, the Bector, Br. Encke,' widely celebrated for his 
astronomical investigations, dressed in the gold embroidered purple robe of 
his office, a%d wearing at his side a sword, and upon his breast the emblems 
of seven or eight different orders. He was supported by the judge of the 
University, who it at the head of the University discipline, as the rector is 
of the science of the institution. Then came the theological faculty, iu 
black goWna, with purple facings ; the law faculty, in bUck gowns with 
sesriet frdngs; the medical fi^culty, with crimson facings ; and the philoeo- 
I phical frcnlty with blue facings. At the head of each of these four bodies 
was its dean, who,, instead of wearing a bkujk gown, wore one enthrely of 
flie eolor of th< faculty ho represented. Almost every one of the 
irafessoTS was decorated with one or more orders. Among the eminent 
pfofesBors who were present, may be mentioned Bitter the geographer, 
flengstemberg the theological writer, Trendelenberg the philosopher, 
MttseherKch the chemist, Dove the physicist, Strauss the preacher, Strahl 
the jurist, and many others of scarcely less celebrity. 

When they were seated, the court singers — a choir of male voioes almost 
uequaledr— sang a choral hymn. 

The rector then proceeded to deliver a discourse, commemoratiTe of the 
founder oi the Univermty, in the course of which he reviewed the discoveries 
in astronomy which took place during the life-time of that monarch, and 
spoke in eulogistic terms of the encouragement which his Hajesty had ex- 
tondsd to <Ufrerent departments of science. The discourse continued for 
more than an hour and a half. 

At its cloee, the rector proceeded to announce the prizes of the year. 
The report of each faculty was read, giving the title of the essay to which 
the premium wa9 awarded, and the sealed envelopes were then broken in 
presence of the assembly, and the names of the successful c^didates, 
hitherto unknown, were publicly declared. It was difficult to say whether 
the eagerness of the professors or the students was greater, to hear the 
sanouacement of each fortunate writer. The themes for the prizes of the 
next year were then announced, and the exercises closed by the same choir 
■nging the following hymn : 

Verleih una Frieden gnftdiglich, 
Herr Gott zu unaeru Zeiten ; 
"^ Bs ist Ja doch kein Andrer nieht, 

Der fiQr una kOnnte atreiten, 
Denn du unaer Qott alleine. 

The procession of professors then retired, and the students sauntered 
about the University, exchanging their comments and congratulations. In 
all, three hundred persons may have been present, no ladles being invited. 

The annual election of University Rector took place immediately before 
this festival.' Prof. Bncke, who has held this office for the academic year 
now closed, is succeeded by Dr. MItscherlich, professor in ordinary of 
chemistry. He is a man of great ability, and is understood to represent the 
cenervatiTe tebool of politics.—- Cor. N&rionU GazeUe, 



UNITED 8TATE8- 

MOMTHLT SUXMART. 

Bosweld S. Burrows, Esq., of Albion, Orleans county, has made a muni* 
ficent donation of three thousand dollars for the benefit of the Neander 
Library, in the University of Rochester. Mr. B. is one of the corporation 
of the University, and among the most liberal of its friends. . . .The Trus- 
tees of Amherst College have elected the Rev. Wm. A. Stearns, D. D., of 
Cambridgeport, as President of that Institution, in place of Dr. Hitchcock, 
who resigned on account of enfeebled health. . . .Orestes A. Brownson, says 
th% Boston Beey has accepted the invitation tendered him by the Rev. Dh 
Newman and the directors of the Irish University, to accept a professorship 
in that institution. His saUry is about $3,000 a year. He is now preparing 
his first course of lectures. It is understood that this engagement will not 
interfere with his Review. . . .The new Uuiversalist College is located at 
Somerville, just out of Boston, on a commanding eminence. The ground, 
valued at $20,000, was presented by Mr. Tufts, of SomcrviUe. Hosea 
Ballou, D. D., is now on a visit to Europe for the purpose of purchasing a 
library.. :.The Trustees of the Wesley an College, at Middletown, Conn., 
have bestowed the honorary degree of L. L. D. upon Francis Hall, Esq., for 
so many years the efficient editor of the New York Commercial Adver* 
tiser. . . .Dc. Terrell has given $20,000 to endow an Agricultural Professor* 
ship in Franklin College, Georgia. He has suggested Dr. Daniel Lee, the 
^itor of the Southern Cultivator, and an editor of the Rochester American 
as a suitable person to fill the chair. . . .The Recent Meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction (the 25th Annual), at Providence, was an occasion 
of exceeding interest to the large number of delegates who took part in the 
exel€ises. Addresses were made on educational topics by Rev. Dr. Way land, 
Rev. £. B. Huntington, Elbridge Smith, Esq., Rev. £. Beccher, D. D., 
W. Hooker, M. D., and Geo. Sumuer, Esq.... A valuable Theological 
Library, consisting of about 4,000 vols., a part of the estate of the late Dr. 
Philo, ProfiMSor of Theology at the University of Halle, has been purchased 
for Tale College New Haven. . . .The American Institute, desirous of adding 
to its library such documents and works as have from time to time been 
published by the various State Governments, municipal and other corpo- 
rations, has appointed Messrs. John Disturnell, Ralph Lockwood, Alexander 
Knox, Robert Lovett, Wm. A. Whitbeck, Alanson Nash, William Hibbard 
and Edwin Williams an Exchange Committee to procure such works. The 
Institute having issued 8 vols, of its transactions from 1846 to 1868, each 
volume containing over 500 pages, bound, this Committee is empowered to 
make exchange of these works with similar institutions in the United States 
and Canadas. The Institute has been twenty years forming the Library o f 
7,000 volumes, now in its rooms at No. 861 Broadway, and the object of 
this step is to make it yet more extensive and valuable. . . .Dr. Wm. TefHll, 
of Sparta, has given to the GeorgU State University at Athens, the munifi- 
cent sum of $20,000, to endow a professorship of Agricultiire. In pursuance 
of the donor's wishes, the professor of Agriculture is to give, a free course of 
lectures each year. . . .The Alumni of Tale College are busy raising $160,000 
for the improvement of their Alma Mater. $80,000 of the $150,000 fund 
has been subscribed, and efforts are to be made to complete the amount. 
S. B. Crittenden, Esq.. lately of New Haven, offered to raise his subscription 
firom $6,000 to $15,000, and his generous example will be followed by others. 

PiMHBTLVAHiA SCHOOL STATISTICS. — The following Statistics are taken 
from the reports of superintendents made within the last four years, show- 
mg a large increase of benefits* without a dollar of increased expenditures: 

Averaged Appropriation 

Pupils. Teachers, school time. paid. 

In'1850 424,884 10,907 6m. 1 day $186,778 24 

'* 1851 458,642 11,929 6m. 2 days 198,004 80 

" 18j2 480,778 11,713 6m. 190,266 19 

" 1858 474,656 11,280 6m. 184,890 27 

Thus, it is demonstrated that whilst the State expenditure for publio 
schools has decreased since 1849, the number of pupils have swollen to 
fifty thousand, and the corps of teachers multiplied three hundred and 
twenty-three. 
r 

ftterarii anb i^cientific ^nteUigriia. 

MONTHLT SUliXABT. 

. In Russia, there are this year in course of publication ninety-five 
newspapers, and sixty-six magazines and periodicals, devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies. Of these seventy-six newspapers and forty- 
eight magaanes are in the Russian language ; fifteen newspaphas and ten 
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magazines in German ; two newnpapeifl and six nutgazined in French ; three 
newspapeN in English ; one newspaper in Polish ; and one in Latin ; two 
nowspapers in Georgian 'y and two in Lettish ; also three new^pape^s in 
fiuBsian and German, and two in Russian and Polish. In St. Peter^burgh 
tweoty-six newspapers and fortr-two magazines are public^hed in the langna- 
get above mentioned. Of the direct news-papers in the Russian language 
published in St. Petersburg, one resembles the French Moniteur^ and 
publishes a collection of the laws and orders of the Government twice a week. 
Another publishes the decrees and decisions of the unperial senate. A 
third deals in light literature, with a sparing admixture of politics. The 
RutUan Jnvalide, which told the tale of the loss of the i iger,'the other day, 
is a daily military newspaper. There is a government paper which appears 
once a week ; and another which is published daily. There are also mining 
journals, farming journals, tfade journals and » ^* Finger-post to the police 
cf St. Peter8burgh.'\ . . .The annual meeting pf tho French Academy of 
Inscriptions £t Belles Lettres (part of the Institute) was held in Paris the 
latter end oi August. Numerous medals were distributed. . . .An interesting 
and important discovery by H. Boyar of Nismes is announced in Paris. It 
eonststs of producing instantaneously copies of engrivings, lithography, and 
printedpage8,,withsuchminuteexactitude that even with the aid of a micro- 
scope they cannot be distinguished from the original. The diflcovery is kept 
a profound secret. . . .The Berlin Academy of science celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of Von Humboldt's admission to that body on the 4th August* 
... .A rich inhabitant of Cologne has presented that city 100,000 tbalers 
(about £16,200 sterling) to erect a gallery for works of art. . . .Br. Kitto, the 
eminent Biblical scholar, left England on the 9th, ult. for Stutgard, whither 
he has gone for the benefit of bis health. . . .A letter from an American, at 
present a resident of Berlin, to the Christian Advocate^ mentions the recent 
death of Mademoiselle Keander, the faithful sister and attendant of the Rev. 
Dr. Neander, the well known author of the *' Church History," and other 
yaluable works. . . . A pcoject is now on foot to institute a Trade Museum in 
London, and with that view Professor Solly has been appointod by Her 
Msjesty's Commissioners for the great exhibition of 1861, to commence the 
formation of a General Collection of the raw Produce and Manuiactares of 
all countries. We hope that the British Colonies, and Canada especially, 
will have their various products fully represented in the Museum. Mr. F. 
H. Heward acts as agent for the project in Toronto, and is prepared to 
forward, free of expense, to parties desirous to contribute, any articles of 
Canadian produce, to the proposed ooUection. The Museum will embrace 
almost every article that is produced in Canada. .. .The Archceological 
Society of Dublin, is about to oring out an Irish Dictionary,— as perfect as 
may be, — in which the namds of places, townUnds, Ac , will be given, all of 
which are graphically significant. The society for preserving and publishing 
the ancient Irish Melodies have brought oat a second part, — twenty airs, 
. with notes and illustrations, by Petrie, Curry, &c., so that Irish literature is 
ad vicing. .. .Messrs. Hodges & Smith, of Dublin, have also receiitly 
puolished an interesting and beautifully illustrated work, entitled, '* Tours in 
Ulster,** by John B. Doyle, Esq. 

▲BCH<B0LOai0AL DI800TBKT. 

The Quebec CaftacKmgivesan account of the discovery of an arohceologioal 
■pecimcip in that city. Some works are in progress for the extending of 
Durham Terrace on the site of the old Castle and Fort St. Louis. In 
demolishing on old wall that separated a garden from the fort, there were 
found at one of the angles of the wall, two pieces of roonnmentsl stones 
eoTering a copper plate, on which is the following insoription :•— 

D. O. M. 

Anno reparatsB salutts 

millerimo, sexcentesimo, nonagesimo tertio 

Regnante Augustissimo, Invfctissimo et 

Christianissimo QtMim Rege 

LUDOVICO MAGNO XIIII, 

Excellentissimus ac Illustrissimns Dnus. Dniu. 

LUDOVICUS DB BDADB, 

Gomes de Frontenac, totius KOTiB rRAMCiJE, 

semel k iterum Prorex. 

Ab ipsomet, triennio ante, rebellibus Kot« 

Anglin incolis, banc civitatem Quebecensem, 

obsidentibus, pulsis, fusis, ac penitus 

devictis, 

Et iterum bocce supradicto anno obsidionem 

minitantibus, 

Uane arcem cum adjectis munimentis 

in totius patrisB tuteUm, populi salutem, "" 

necnon in perfidso, turn, Deo, tum suo Regi 

legitimo, gentis iterandam confusionem, 

Bumptibus regis sadificari 

Curavit, 

Ac primarium hunc lapidem 

posuit. 

JOAKHM SOULLAID 

soalpait. 



The following is a trunslatlon of the inscription: — 

*'In the year of grace one thousand, six hundred, and ninety-three, hi tbe 
reign of the very august, very invincible, and very christian king of Fnnoe 
Louis the Great, 14th of name, the very excellent and very illustrious S^ior 
Louis du Buade, Count of Frontenac, for the second time Governor of the 
whole of New France, the rebel inhabitants of Kew England, three yean 
before, having been repulsed, routed, and completely vanquished by him, 
when thoy besieged the city of Queoec, threatening to renew the siege (his 
same year, has caused to be constructed, at the expense oi the Kbg, with 
the fortifications adjoining it, for the defence of th^ whole country, for die 
safety of the inhabitants, and to confound again that perfidious people as w«ll 
towards God as their legitimate King.-*And he baa laid this HoondstioB 
stone.*' 

This inscription U one more proof of the aversion of the old French Gtsa^ 
dians to the New England roundheads. From most of the historical acconntB 
there was not much love lost between them, and Franklin might as well have 
saved himself the trouble of his mission to induce the Canadians ttf join in 
the revolt with the old thirteen colonies. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS will commence on THURSDAT, KoTtt- 
BXR 2, 1854. 

The following SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for competition, amongst 
Matriculant*): — 

In LA \V— wo of the value of £80 per annum, each. 

In M£U I(JhV£: ^TUree of the value of £30 per annum, each. 

In ^ii^7^'~T>veiicy-tbree (eight under the former, and fifteen on^erthe 
new reguIaiiouB) of the value of £30 per annum, eaeh. 

In CIVIL ENOINEERWa^-'I^Q of the value of £80 per annnm. 
each. 

In AORICULTURE--Tht^ of the value of £30 per annum, each. 

In addition to these, there are offered for competition in Arts : 

Amongst students of the standing of one year from Matriculation, 16, of 
the value of £80 per annum, each. 

Amongst students of the standing of two years from Matricolation, 16, of 
the value of £30 per annum, each A 

Amongst students of the standing of three yea» from MatncnUtion, 16, 
of the value £30 per annum, each. 

Each of these Scholarships is tenable for one year, but the schohM of 
each year are eligible for the Scholarships of the succeeding year. 

Candidates for admission are required to produce satisfactory ceitifioBtN 
of good conduct, ai d of having completed theUth year of their age,, and to 
pass an examination in the subjects appointed for Matriculation; or to pro- 
duce similar certificates of good conduct, and of having completed the 16tfa 
year of their age; and to pass an examination in the subjects appointed lor 
Students of the standing of two years in the University. The former vk 
admissible to the degree of B. A. after four, the latter ifUn two years IroD 
admission. 

Graduates or Undergraduates of any University in Her Migesty's domioiooi 
are admissible itd eundtm^ bat are required to produce satisfactory oertifl- 
cates of good conduct, and of their standing in their own University. 

Candidates for Degrees, Scholarships, Prizes, and Certificates of Honor, who 
have been students of any affiliated Institution, are required to produce oe^ 
tificates signed by the authoriUes of thatinstitution ; but attendance on Lec- 
ture is not required, as a qualification, by this University, except for Stn- 
dents in Medicine. 

All Candidates who purpose presenting themselves at the ensuing Bxtmi- 
nations, are required to transmit to the Registrar, at his office in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, the necessary certificates, on or before Thursday, October 
5th. 

Information relative to the subjects of Sxaminatioii,*and other partieBlsnii 
can be obtained on application to the vice-chancellor. 

Senate Chamber, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, September 9fch, 1864^ 

iST^o be inserted by all the news papers of the city twice in each weok 
op to November 2od. 

UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA COLLEGE. 

THE WINTER SESSION will commence on Thubsdat, the Sod of 
NoTKKBiR next. 
Arrangements heve been made for re-opening the CoUege Boardii^ Hilli 
noder the direction of the Moral and Domestic Governor— Rev. 8. D. Biei. 
The price of Board will be reduced to 1 Is. 8d. cy. per week.— StadwU 
furnishing their own lights. 

Tonng men who may so prefer ifili be allowed to board In pritifa 
families. Apply to the 

REV. S. S. NELLES, M. A, 
Principal Yietoria Collego. 
Cobourg, Aug. 81, 1864. 

ADVERTISEMENTS biserted in the Journal of Educaiion for one bilf* 
penny per word, which may be remitted m postoffe stampt, or otkerwiu. 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Jowmal of Education^ 68. per annnm; 
back vols, neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in all 
cases accompany the order. Shigle numbers, 7id. eaeh. 

ptr AU communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Geoeob HoDono, 

EdMeaiiim Office^ To/roi^ 
ToBoaro: Printed by LoTSLLftGiBfOir, Chmtrof Tongt md MtiimkikK*^ 
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HUQH MILLER AS A SCHOOL BOY. 

Ifan mxf learn mach fh>m each oCher's IlTes— eq>ecially fnm good 
in9D*s Utm. Men who lire in our' daily sight, as well as men who 
lHtf<e MtocI before at, and handed down ezamplea forna hi tlie Ktw of 
otfiflra formed alter their own model, are tho most taloabla praetieal 
taaehara For it is not mere literatore that mak^ men-^it is ret!,, 
earnest, practical Rfe, the life and example of the home, and the dafly 
FHMiiQal lifo of the people about im Tfap )t is which mainly moulds 
•V Mtore, whieh enables ns to work out our own odncatioii, and 
build up oar own character. 

Hugh Mlllor has Tory strikingly worked oat this idea in his admhra- 
bla autobiography jost published, entitled "Mj Schools and Schopl- 
■estarsL"* It is aartramaly intwusting^ won fosoinartnft as a bosk; 
bat it is Bunro than an ordinary book^it might almost be called an 
histitution. It is the histovy of the fbrmation of a truly noble and 
faidependent character in the humblest condition of life — ^the condition 
in i^ioh.* large ina» of tbe people of this oouiitiy are bom and 
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brought up; and it teaches to aU, but is ps dal ly to poor meo, what it 
is in the power of each to aocompHsh for himselC The lifo oC Hugh 
Miller is fall of lessons of self-help and self-req>eet, and shows the 
efficacy of these in working-out for a man an honorable competence 
and a solid reputation. It may not be that every man has the thew 
and sinew, tbe krge brain and beart, of a Hugh Maier— for there is 
much in what we may call the (fMfl of a man, the defect of whidh no 
mere educational advantages can supply ; but erery man can at least 
do much, by the l^^lp of such examples as his» to elevate himself %XfA 
build up his moral and intellectual duwacter on a solid foundation. 

We have spoken of the hrmi of mman. In Hugh Miller we hate 
an embodiment of that mos^ vigorous and energetic element in our 
nation^s lifo — ^the Norwegian and Danish. Li the times of long^ long 
ago, thesedaring and desperate aortbem pirates swirm^ aloug our 
eastern costs, bi England thej were rssiiCed by foroe^ eC ara sa fo r 
the prise of England^s Crown was a rich one ; and by dhit of numbers^ 
valor, and bravery, they made cood their footing in England, and even 
governed tbe eastern part of iPby their own kinga until the time of 
lUred the Qt^ And to this di^y the Danish element amongst the 
popHlatk>n of ^e eaat and north-east of England ia by for the Merg- 
ing one. Bat in Scotland it was difft rent They never reigned IhsfV ; 
but they settt^ and planted all the eastern ooMtSL The land waa poor 
and Uiinly peopled; and the Scottish kings^nd chiefii were too weak 
— generally .too much occupied by intestine broils — to molest or die* 
poo^^ them. Then these Dapoiqs and Norwedans led a sei^ng life, 
were aaik)rs fuid fishermen, which the native Soote were not So tln^ 
seated down in all the bays afid bights along the coast of Sco^asd, and 
took entire npasession of the Orkncm^ ^lhetland» and Western isles^ 
the Sl^etlands having been held by the crown of Denmark dowp to a 
comparatively recent period. They never amalgamated wUh the 
Scotch, Highlanders ; and to this day they -speak a different laqmce, 
and (biiow difierent pursuits^ The Highlander waa a hunter, a .hiNna- 
man, a warrior, and fished in the fi^esb waters only. The desoendiiiito 
of the Norwegians, or the Lawlanders, as they came to be called, ml* 
lowed the sea, fished in salt waters, cultivated the soil, and er^gasid la 
trs^ and commerce Hence the marked diiforence between the 
population of the town,4>f Cromarty, where Hugh Miller wi^ bom In 
1802, ana the popuUtion only a few miles inland ; the townspeople 
speaking I«owland Scotch, and dep«ident for thdr subsistenoe auinlj 
on the sea. the others speaking Qmlio, and livinf^ sdelv on the hnd. 

Theee Norwegian colonists of Cromarty held m their bk>od the. my 
same piratical propen^tiea which characterised their forefothera who 
followed the Vikings. Hugh Miller first saw the light m a long tow^ 
built house, buUt by ;his great grand-iathor, John Fedders^ '* one of the 
hat of the boocaneofs;** ^hta cottage baring been buOt, as Huieh Miller 
himself says he haaeveij reason to believe, with ** Spanish gold.** 
All his ancestors were sailors and seafiuing men; when boya thfQr had 
token to the water aa naturally as duddings. Traditiona of adven* 
tores by sea were rife in the fiunSly. Of his grandMind^ 900 had 
sailed rouml the world with Anaoo. had assisted in burning Pi»to> 
and in' bcji^ding the ifimiOa gslleon; another, a handsome and 
powerfiil B^n, porished at sea in a atorm: and his grand-&ther waa 
dashed overbowd by the Jib-boom of his little vessel when entering 
the Crconar^ ftrth, and nefsr rose agab. The aoaof thialaat, Uo^ 
,Mlller'afottier, WM sent mto the eountry by Us mother to work upoo 
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fiimflr. Bat it was of no use. The propensity for the salt water, the 
rery instinct of the breed, was too powerful within him. He left the 
farm, went to sea, became a man-of-war's man, was in the battle wUh 
the Dutch o£F the Dogger Bank, sailed all oyer the world, then tool: 
** French leave ** of the royal navy, returning to Cromarty with nfMiey 
enongh to buy a sloop and engage in trade on his own acoodht But 
this vessel was one stormy night knocked to pieces on €he bar of 
Findhom, the master and his men escaping with difficulty; then 
another vessel was fitted out by him, by the help of his friends, and in 
this he was trading from place to place when Hugh Miller was born. 

Wbat a vivid ip^Ame of searlile, as seen fh>m tho shore Jit least, do 
weobtaiafrom^theeaily chapten of Miller's Hfel *'I retain,'' says 

^% **a viyid recollection of the joy that qsed to Hgbt op the house- 

Ti<nd-<m my fiitber'siOTival, and ftow I learned t6tttsthiguish for myself 
his sloop when in the offing, by the two slim stripes of white that ran 
along her sides, and her two aquare ^p sails." But a terrible cala- 
mity — though an ordinary one in sea life— suddenly plunged (he 
sailor's family in grief; and he, too, was gathered to the same grave in 
which so many of his ancestors lay^the deep ocean. A terrible storm 
overtook his vessel near Peter-head ; numbers of ships were lost along 
the foast ; vessel after vessel came ashore, and the beach was strewn 
vriihi' wi^ks and dead bodies, but no remnant bf either the ship or 
-bodieft ^- Miller and hiscMw waaever cast up. It vaa supposed that 
the little sloop, heavily laden, and laboring in a mountainous sea, must 
hkve started a plank and foundered. Hugh 2iOler was but a child at 
the time, having only completed his fifth year. The following re- 
markable ** appearance,'^ rwy much in Mrs. Crowe's way, made a 
strong impression upon him at the time. The house door had blown 
open, in the gray of evening, and the boy was sent by his mother to 
shut ft : — 

** Day had not wholly disappeared, but H was fast posting on to night, 
and a gray haze spread a neutral tent of dimBef>s over every more 
distant object, but left the nearer ones comparatively distinct,' when I 
•aw at the open door, within less than a yard of my breast, as plainly 
as ever I saw any thmg, a dissevered hand and arm stretched towards 
me. Hand and tarn were apparently those of a female : they bore a 
Uvfd and sodden appearance; and directly fronting me, where the 
body ought to have been, there was only blank, transparent space, 
through which I could see the ^m forms of the objects beyond. I 
was -fearfully startled, and ran shrieking to my mother, telling what 
I had seen ; and the houac-giri, whom she next sent to shut the door, 
apparently afieotedby my terror, also returned frightened, and said 
tnat she, too, had seen the woman's hand; which, however, did not 

' seem to be the case. And finally, my mother, going to the door, saw 
nothing, though she appeared much ^pressed by the extremeness of 
my terror, and the minuteness of my^escription. I oommunicate the 
story as it lies fixed in my memory, without attempting to explain it : 

' Ha coincidenee with the probable time of my father's death, seems at^ 

: least .borions.'^ 

The little boy longed for his fkther's return, and oontinned to gaze 
across the deep, watching for the sloop vrith its two stripes of white 
along the side. Bvery morning he went wandering about the little 
harbor, to examine the vessels which had come in during the night ; 
and he oontinued to look across the Moray Forth long after anybody 
else had ceased to hope. But months and years passed, and the white 
stripes and square topsails of his Other's sloop he never saw again. 
The boy was the son of a sailor's widow, and so grew up in sight of 
the sea, and with the same love of it that characterized his father. 
But he was sent to school ; first to a dame-school, where he learnt his 
letters ; worked his way throoeh the " Catechism," the " Proverbs," 
and the *' New Testament ;" and then emerged into the gold-region of 
•* Sinbad the Sailor," « Jack the Giant-Killer," " Beauty and the Beast," 
and ^^Aladdin and the wonderfhl Lamp." Other books followed — *^The 
Pilgrim's Progress," "Cook's and Anson's voyages," and "Blind 
.Harry the Rhymer's History or Wallace ;" which first awoke within 
bim a strong feeling pf Scottish patriotism. And thus his childhood 
grew, on proper childlike nourishment His uncles were men of solid 
sense and sound judgment, though uncultured by education. One 

' . was a local antiquary, by trade a working harness maker ; the other 
was of a strong religious turn : he was a working cartwright, and in 
early llfb had been a sailor, engaged in nearly all Nelson's famous 
battles. The exaotples and the conversation of these men were for 
the growing boy worth any quantity of school primers : he learnt 
ttom them ^.more than mere books could teach him. 

Bat his school . education was -not neglected either. ' From the 
dame*s school he was transferred to the town's grammar-school, where, 
amkHr about one hundred and fifty other boys and giris, he received 
liis real school educatibp. But it did not amount to much. There, 
liowever, 4ie boy leaiTit life^to hold his own — to try his powers with 
other boy4— physically and morally, as weU as scholasticallr. The 
s^bpol booiaght out the. stuff that was in him in many ways, bat the 
mere book-learning wa^ about the least part of the instrustion. 
The sdiool'house looked out on the beach, fronting the opening of 

«lihe Ffitb, and not a boat or a ship «ould pass in or out of the harbor 



of Cromarty without the boys seeing it. They knew the rig .of every 
craft, and could draw them on the slate. Boats unloaded their glitter- 
ing cargoes on the beach, where the procef^s of gutting afterwarda 
'went busily on; and to add to the bustle, there was a large killing- 
•place for pigs, not thirty yards from the school door, " where from 
eighty to a hundred pigs used sometimes to die for the general goo-i 
in a single day ; and it was a great matter to hear, at occasional inter- 
vals, the roar of death rising high over the general murmur within, 
or to be told by some comrade, retunied from his five minutes' leafe 
of absence, that a hero of a pig had taken three blows of a hatchet 
ere it fell, and that even after itswibjeetion to the sticking proceai^ it 
hid got hold of Jock Keudie*s hnnd in its mouth, and almost smashed 
his thumb." Certainly it is not in every grammar-school that such 
lessons as these are taught. 

Miller was put to Latin, but made little progress in it — ^hts roaster 
had no method, and the b<^ Was too fond of telling atories to his 
schoolfellows in school hours to make much progress Cock-fighting; 
Was a school practice in those days, the master having a perquisite of 
two-pence for every cock that was entered b}' the boys on the days of 
the yearly fighti But Miller had no love for this sport, although he 
paid, his entry money wHh the rest In the mean tinie his miscella- 
neous reading extended, and he gathered pickings of odd knowledge 
from all sorts of ^d quarters, — from workmen, carpenters, fishermen 
and sailors, old women, and above all, from the old boulders strewed 
along the shores of the Cromarty Firth. With a big hammer which 
had belonged to his great grandfather, John Feddes, the buccaneer, 
the boy went about <£ipping the stones, and thus early accumalating 
specimens of mica, porphyry, garnet, and such like, exhibiting them 
to his uncle Alexander, and other admiring relations. Often, too, he 
had a day in the woods to visit his uncle, when working as a sawyer, 
—his trade of cartwright having failed. And the*e, too, the boy's 
attention was excited by the peculiar geological curiosities which lay 
in his way. While searching among the stones and rocks onthe beach, 
ho was sometimes asked in humble irony, by the farm servants who 
came to load their carts with sea-weed, whether -he "was getdnUiller 
in the stanes," but was so unlucky as never to be able to answer their 
questton in the affirmative. Uncle Sandy seems to have been a close 
obeerver of nature, and in his humble way had his theories of ancient 
sea- beaches, the fiood, and the formation of the world, which be duly 
imparted to the wondering youth. Together they explored cave^ 
roamed the beach for crabs and lobsters, whose habits uncle Sandy 
could well describe ; he also knew all about moths and butterflies, 
spiders, and bees^in short, was a bom natural history man, so that 
the boy regarded him in the light of a professor, and, doubtless, thus 
early obtained from him the bias toward his future studies. 

There was the usual number of hair-breadth escapes in Miller's 
hoy-life. One of them, when he and a companion had got cooped up 
in a sea cave, and could not return because of the tide, reminds ns of 
the exciting scene described in Scott's '^ Antiquary ;"*— there were 
schoolboy tricks, and schoolboy rambles, mischief-making in com- 
panionship with other boys, of whom he was often the leader. Left 
very much to himself, he was becoming a big, wild, insubordinate boy; 
and it became obvious that the time was now conse when Hugh Miller 
must enter that worid-wide school in which toil and hardship are the 
severe but noble masters. After a severe fight and wrestling-match 
with his schoolmaster, he left school, avenging himself for his defeat, 
by penning and sending to the teacher that very night, a copyof sadnc 
verses, entitled " The Pedagogue,*' which 'occasioned a good deal of 
merriment in the place. In a few weeks afler. Miller was bound 
apprentice to a working mason. — £liea Cools $ JoumaL 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

School discipline includes all those means and appliances v^^^*^]? 
the order and healthful acUon of a school are maintained and promoted. 
L Ordbs, ^ 

Under this head may be classed, obedience, punctuality, silence, 
cleanliness, politeness, and general good conduct. It is quite unnecw- 
sary to explain in detail how these matters of dvcipline should be 
cairied out m a school. The following general priccipka are well 
deserving the teacher's notice. ^ . 

1. Th6 teacher $hould end$a/wr to utablUh a prindpU of Zm»*w 
self-ffovomment in his school This will occasionally relieve him of 
some of h!s most onerous duties; but even this is the leaat important 
end which wiU be gained by flooh a plan. Th^ great end to beattaiaed 
by it, is to interest the pupils in the management and proper discipboe 
of the school,-r-to identify them, as it were, with the^ood name of the 
school, to have it said that the order of the school is mainly due to 
their own good sense and self-government 

One of the most obvious plans for carrying out ihi« {ilaa. Is for «te 
teacher to delegate (under supervision) his authority, in relatioo to 
order, Ac , ta hia pnpil taaohera. But the principle should not stop 
here: he should endeavor to enlist the co-op«ratiou «ftU theaa- 
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'vanced pHpilSi and to govern the whole school by iU public opinion. 
The folio vnng story given bv Jacob Abbott, about a hat peg, affords 
us a graphic illustration of the principle which wo should wish to 
see carried out 

The preceptor of an academy was sitting at his desk, •>t the close .of 
the school, while the pupils were putting up their books and leaving 
the room, when a boy came in with angry looks, and, with his hat in 
his hand bruised and dusty, advanced to the master's d^sk, and com- 
plained that one f his companions had thrown down his :.at upon the 
floor, and had almost spoilt it 

The teacher looked calmly at tbo mischief, and then asked how it 
happened. 

** I don't know, sir ; t hung it upon my nail, and he pulled it down." 

'* I wish ycu would ask him to come here ;*' said the teacher ; ** ask 
him pleasantly." 

The accused soon came in, and the two boys stood together, before 
the master. 

** There seems to be some difBo.uUy between you two boys, about a 
nail to hang your hats upon. I suppose each of you think it is your 
own nail." 

"Yes, sir," said both the boys. 

•* It will be more convenient* for me to talk with you about it to- 
morrow, thm to night, if you are willing to wait Besides, we can 
examine it more calmly then. But if we put it off till then, you must 
not talk about it in the mean time, blaming one another, and keeping 
up the irritation that you feel. Are you both willing to leave it just 
where it is, till to-morrow, and try to Xorget all about it till thpnt 
I expect I shall find you both to blame." 

The boys relucUntly consented. The next day the master heard 
the case and settled it, so far as it related to the two boys. It was 
easily settled, in the morning, for they had had time to get calm, and 
were, after sleeping away their anger, rather ashamed of the whole 
affitir, and Tcry desirous to have it forgotten. 

That day, when the hour for the transaction of business came, the 
teacher stated to the school, that it wis necessary to take some measures 
to provide each boy with a nail for his hat In order to show that it 
was necessary, he related the circumstances of the quarrel which had 
ooeurrod the day before. He did this, not with such an air and 
manner as to couvey the impression that his object was to find fault 
with the boys, or to expose their misconduct, but to show the necessity 
of doing something to remedy the evil, which had been the cause of 
so unpleaflant an occurrence. Still, though he said nothing in the way 
of reproach or reprehension, and did not name the boys, but merely 
gave a cool and impartial narrative of the filct^— the effect Tery 
ovidently, was to bring such quarrels into discredit A calm review 
of misconduct^ after the excitement has gone by, vrill do more to bring 
it into disgrace, than the most violent uivectives and reproaches, <^cted 
against individuals guilty of it 

"Now, boys," continued the master, "will you assist me in making 
arraneements to nrerent the recurrence of all tempUtions of this kind 
hereafter. It is plain that every boy ought to have a nail appropriated 
•xpressly to his use. The first thing to be done, is to a^certam 
whether there are enough for all. I should like, therefore, to have 
two oommittees appointed, — one to count and report the number of 
nails in the entry, and also how much room there is for more. The 
other is to ascertain the n umber of scholars in school. They can 
count all who are here, and, by observing the vacant desks, they can 
ascertain the number absent When this investigation is made, I will 
tell you what to do next" 

The boys seemed pleasied with the plan, and the commiftees were 
appoinled, two members on each. The master took care to give the 
^uanrellers some share in the work, apparently forgetting, from this 
time, the unpleasant occurrence which had brought up the subject 

When the boys came to tell him their results, he ssked them to 
make a linlo memorandum, in writing, as he might forget, before the 
time came for reading thiem. They brought him presently a ronch 
scrap of paper, with the figures marked upon it He told them he 
should forget which was tho number of the nails, and which the 
niunber of the scholars unless ther wrote it down. 

** It is the custom among men," said he, «* to make out their report, 
in sooh a case, fully, so that it would explain itself; and I should like 
you, if you ai^ willing, to make out you» a little more distinctly." 

Accordingly, after a little additional explanation, the boya made 
another attempt^ and presently returned, with something like the 
following: — 

" 2%# OmnUUe^/or 6mmHn§ As naik r^poH mfitUatm:^ 

'♦ Number o/naik • . . .86. 

"-B^wa/or.. 16." 

The other report was very similar, though somewhat radely written 
and expressed, and both were satisfootory to the preceptor, as he 
plainly showed by the manner in which he received them. 

I need not finish the desoriptran of this ease, by narrtting, par- 
ticalarly, the reading of the reports, the appointment of a coimnittee 
to assign the bm1s» and to {wsts ap tha names <tf ths seholsni o^ to 



each. The work, in such a case, might bo done in reoesseS| and out 
of school hours, and though, at first, the teacher will find that it is as 
much trouble to accomplish business in this way, as it would be to 
attend to it directly himself; jret, after a very little experience, he will 
find that his pupils will acquire dexterity and'readiness, and wQl be 
able to render him very material assistance in the accomplishment of 
his plans, 

2. Ai/ar qg pomnU, the diteipline qf the eehool ehovld he main- 
tained without tks aid qf direct ptuniehmenU ; and it$ heMl^fkil tone 
and aaion ehouid be rarel/y promfif^d by the appliocUion qf euch 
power/ul Mtimulante ae rmoarde or ^flattering eommendatione. 

When the teacher really finds it neoMsarjr that he should hare 
recourse to punishments^ in order to maintain the discipline of his 
school, he should act upon some graduated system of secondary 
punishments, before he inflicts the severest of them. Sometimes a 
look, from the teacher, will be sufficient to make a boy sensible of his 
&uit; a reproof may supersede the necessity of any further punish- 
ment ; and the withdrawal of some privilege may do more m correcting 
a boy of his error, than the use of the rod. 

Whenerer rewards are bestowed on boys of superior merit and cha- 
racter, they should be given as mementos of good conduct, and not as 
possessing any value apart from the object for which they are given. 

8. Drul exereitee are hiaMy eedculated to protnote the orde/r and 
heaW^td aetion qf a echooL 

Besides the usual drill exercises in the play-ground, the teacher 
should firequenUy reli3ve the monotony of his lessons^ by requiring his 
pupils, time after time, to go through certain simple gymnastic move- 
ments, such as, "arms folded," "hands on desks," "sUnd," "sit,'* 
"hands up," "down," "shoulders up," "right hand up," "left up,** 
"tum,""fh)nt,"&c. 

Before a teacher commences a lesson, he should drill the children 
into good order ; amongst other things, they should be oonunanded to 
sit upright, or to sit exactly in iW>nt of the desks, or to place their 
feet in a proper position, or to sit at proper distances firom each other, 
or to place their books or slates properly — and so on. 

They should be marched in and out of their classes in regulsr 
military order. Every gymnastic movement should be performed 
simultaneous^, and with sfnartness and precision. All this tends very 
mndi to foster habits of order and prompt obedienoe.— JH^2mA J^«- 
oational ISxpontor. 

THK mSTRUMBNTS AND AGENCIES TO BB EHPLOYSD B¥ 
THE EDUCA/POR. 

The educator must perpetually recur to truths, to principles, to iact^ 
in Uie world of mind and of matter. In order to lay the firmest of 
bases to youthful training, it will frequently become necessary for him 
to turn fkom tiieories, from hypotheses, mm mere accompUshmenti^ 
and from oTon the wishes of pupils who would be orators before ther 
are scholars, to what is solid and useful The educator has to do with 
the most precious things known to us in the universe of Qod — the 
mind, end what it feeds upon. To the duties of this great employment. 
do many devote Ukemselves with aspirations far below the dignity of 
what they assume. The hireling, the igected from other employments, 
the fop in letters, and the sluggard, should fly the vocation of educator, 
It has been more than intimated that sUidies pursued by scholar^ are 
laden with proper nourishment of the intellect^ yet the grMtest dis- 
criminatioa and care should be exercised. Parallel with this sort of 
training must prooeed a line which shall co-extend with it — that of 
character, education. In furtherance of this purpose we would suggest 
a eomplete knowledge of that masterly influence, moti/Dey to the instruc- 
tor. But such an attainment can be achieved only from a study of 
the biographies of the great and the good. The agency of man does 
not go away with him when he disappears from among men, but livei 
Long after he is laid to sleep with his fathers. 

Should we pursue this train of thought under the same philosophy 
with which we hare thus far conducted it, it becomes necessary to 
distinguish between the course here commended to the attention of 
educators, and what are termed (though ver^ inappropriately) utilitaria4 
viewa The sentiment has obtained especially among self-made men, 
^here least of all it should hare found countenanee, that education, 
such as the common people want, is only that dep-ee of mental training 
necessary to conduct respectably the actual business operations of life. 
But business, enterprise, inventions, discoveries, everything in the 
present operations of Uie world, owe what they are in the American 
worid to the hieher kinds of educatidbal training. Biit our occupation 
is not what we nave to be chiefly fitted for — not the great end oflife-^ 
not the aU-absorbing concernment of our probationaay period. Educa- 
tion \b the end of life here — ^vocation the means. Nor should it be 
fb^tten that each succeeding age should rise above its predecessor in 
prosperi^ and in knowledge. We, therefore, as our Anglo-American 
fothwi did for ttfl^ are under the highest obligations to place posterity 
on a Tantage ground not occupied by ourselves. And to show this to 
be the will of Qod, he basso curdered human aflOiirs. that one (pneratio^ 
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■hall have the educational training of its snccesRor before it goes from 
the stage. -But the legitimate proTtnce of instruction is in its more 
liberal range, not to make a mere plodding busineHS man, but to make 
• thinking man. To become such a mnn he must rise to the compre- 
hension of a large field of the material of thought — a thousand principles 
which he may never practically apply — tmthii also which have the 
oniy but the lofty purpose to expand, to strengthen, and to beautify 
the mind. This is with special emphasis true of mathematical and 
classical studies. Nearly as much may be uttered of that Ta^t store- 
house of knowledge, history, and of that wide range of philosophy and 
£M:t oTer which the lowest grades of hitellert must go ere they can be 
graduated to respectable manhood. Robustness and growth are the 
aim of those instrumentalities and agencies employed by the educator 
in his elerated processes of training. To achiere this, he must aim 
higher than a mere utilitarian, business education. The true philosophy 
of education requires that all of the richest sources of aid should be 
drawn upon without scruple, and even gladly. The most prolific of 
those sources are found in what otir predecessors of other ages have 
thought, written, left behind in books, llie Past is rich. Spanning, 
as it does, the times which have preceded us, all ^of which have lett 
inany dlKoemible lines of knowledge, it has laid up exhaustles^ sources 
of advancement Wonderful in greatness and in beauty aiwi in rariety, 
•re the treasures contained in those langtiages which have ceased to be 
spoken. Exploration is in imperative obligation ; for their wealth is 
to be drawn forth, and the diligent student is to be made the possessor 
of it The absolute necessities implied in the relation of the pupil, 
make a demand on the energies of the educator equal to a fixed and 
omnipotent law of life. There is a perpetually occurring vfhy^ which 
ever startles the mind of the inquirer into earnest expectancy, and 
whose utterance must be met with an intelligent response. This 
.monosyllable is expressive of that restless ctiriosity, or appetite for 
knowledge, which stistains a similar relation to the intellectual growth, 
that hunger does to the development of the physical stafure. Ignorance 
cannot teach. Indolence is unable to lead. If the professed educator 
is unacquainted with the great principles, truths, and faces which 
make the substance of learning, he is a sterile and unproductiTe ^il, 
t^roliflc of famine, but not of plenty. If de does not think, he cannot 
mdact others into habits of thought The conclusion, therefore, is 
ioeTltable, that whoever assumes the functions of education to the 
jourg, must acquaint himself with those multiplied instruments and 
agencies of hig.i import which «re abundantly furnished to his hand 
«ad wrt admirably adapted to bis purpose. Nor can the following 
principle and fact here e^cap^ the discernment of the reflecting, that 
the hiraian mind, both in its own operations and in greatness and 
texture of its works^ proclaims the origin of its training, together with 
the agencies employed in accomplishing it When John Quincy Adams 
Stood up among the princes of legislation as the distinguished defender 
of the right of the sovereign peo *le to petition their servmnts on any 
great question, no one needed to inquire from what part of the land he 
came or from what paternal stock he derived his origin, or to what 
quarter of the firmament of the great he belonged, or under what 
•M i/cational influences his magnificent stature of mental aiMl moral man- 
hood WM reared. That celebrated conflict taught all that any one 
Heeded to know. Bere is a noble triumph of the educator's fhnctfon 
in ths hero of Quincy. 

But it may be ol>jected that such a man is produced but once in 
an i^ge. Let this be graiited; still it remains true that the same means 
and labors will accomplish proportionably great results, though pro- 
ductive of other and less magnificent specimens of the man. The All- 
Wise has hidden from human eyes which are to be the first in mental 
stature among men. So the educator keeps on at his work of plying 
Uie nstrtunentalities and agencies o. education, by which all lower 
ipradations of natural endowment rise to be the utmost that can be 
made of them, while the first orders of ability, under a similar training, 
attain the most iilustrious preeminence. Still another illustration of 
the effect of agency in intellectual culture is presented in the Cicero of 
classic Rome. During his earliest years he had been educated to the 
learning of his times. While yet in eariy life this great orator had 
trave led extenavely in Greece, and had gathered together with un- 
rivalled industry the choicest treasures of Grecian lore. He had also 
jbeen trained in the polite learning and eloquence ot that land of heroes 
and of letters by the ablest rhetonctans of the age. But the intelligent 
student of the nruits of his prolific pen scarcely need to be told of all 
this respecting Cicero, for the discriminating mind discovers in him 
most gracefully combined the strength of Grecian eloquence and the 
^polish of Roman learning. The principles, truths, and agencies 
employed on the youth of this man^ are distinctly traceable ih the 
career of glorr which he ran, in the style in which he discharged the 
functions of the most responsible and elevated positions, and in the 
bea 'ties of those classics which have come down to us through the 
wrecks of many generations fW>m his wonderful pen. Nor can it have 
^ileJ to footer in the memory of the classical scholar what a noble 
tribute Cicero touchingly paid his revered instructor, the Poet Graechos, 
wh6abelaMhiamatcA»abi]itifli» hkgivBtenidition^ 



oratory, at the feet of the man who first taught his mind to think and 
genius to ms^rt,^MaB$achusett$ Teaeh&r. * 

METHODS OP INSTRUCTION. 
In teaching, as in other branches of business, there are a great many 
excellent methods. These should be generally understood. But that 
is the best for each teacher which he best knows how to apply and 
carry out It is not possible for all persons to adopt successfully the 
methodical system. To urge a particular system in all its minutin will 
a8 often confuse as render assistance. It is better to leave an intelligent 
and interested teacher with approved plans before him to layout his own 
course. But what ever course or method Fhall be followed, it i< hoped 
that a few cardinal points will never be lost sight o( for thoy steadily 
point to the great end of the school, not to make scholars learn what 
is in books merely, but to make good citisentt and a prosperous, happy 
community. Among the UKwt conspicuous of these are the following: 
First, let upright conduct, gentle manners, and kind feelings and cheer- 
full disposition be talked of, illustrated and insisted on by the teachers 
and all others who can be persuaded to the kindness, continually, in 
schoool and out Secondly, let there be something in school made in- 
teresting and attractive to the scholars, — some studies, exercises, anec- 
dotes, or illustrations, the more useful the better; but there must be 
something in school that scholars will expect with pleasure and enjoy 
with delight Thirdly, let it be consiantly impr«»ed, both in discipline 
and instruction, that the chief business of the school is not confined to 
the walls of the schoolroom, but relates to the world witho t to fife 
and society. Fourthly, let there be that patient carrying out of some 
regular system which shall have a tendency to bear scholars alonf? in 
the right way, as it were, upon the current, even if they do not always 
tug at the oars with all their might. These things will invite youth 
pleasantly to the sciences, and like the 8un*s rays upon the traveller, 
entice away from them that cumbrous doik, the dislike of school^ whidi 
all the rude peltings from time immemorial have not been able to drive 
off— ^. JET. Beport. 

^ 

THE JIEMORY OF KINDNESS. 
Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for a child I fir tfaareis 
no saying when it may again bloom forth. Does not almost everybody 
remember some kind-hearted man who showed him a kindness m the 
quiet days of childhood f The writer of this recolie<cts himself at this 
moment as a bare-footed lad, standine at the wooden fence of a poor 
litUe garden in his native village ; with longing eyec he gazed oo the 
flowers which were blooming there quietly in ihe brightness of a Sun- 
day morning. The possessor came forth from his \iii\m cottage— be was 
a wood cutter by trade — and spent the whole week at work in the 
woods. He was come into his garden to gather flovwers to stick m his 
coat when he went to church. lie saw the boy, and breaking off the 
most beautiful of his carnations— it was streaked witli red and white— 
gave it to hina. Neither the giver nor the leceiver spoke a word ; and 
with bounding steps the boy ran home : and now, here at a vast dis- 
tance from that home, after so many events of so many years, the feel- 
ings of gratitude which agitated the breast of that boy expresses itself 
on paper. The carnation has long since withered, but now it blooms 
afresh. 

THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION IN LOWER CANADA. 
It is with pleasure we observe that the subject of popular education 
is receiving good attention from the Press, and that the Government 
really uRend to do something on this important matter, so that we 
are encouraged now to hope for some beneficial change, when what 
are generally considered the great questions of the day sre settled. 
The universal education of the youth of Canada, considering its exten- 
sive and important character, has never yet received proper attention. 
It has never occupied the time of our legislators; and, instead Of being 
the object of their primary legislatioii, which it ought to be, it has been 
sadly neglected, and suffered either to decay or become perverted. 

It is very true that past legisUuion extended iu influence and patronage 
to what it thought wsp useful education ; but it waa behind the timea 
It maintained for years institutions, probably, well 4ireeted ibr some 
peculiar abjidctaof instructicfn but which, from their nature, wero never 
calcttkted to renderthe masnet enhghtenedor more useful Collegesbste 
been endowed for those able to attend their lectures^ and there our 
youth from the aj^es of eight to twenty one, could, if their par^ntt wish- 
ed, pass about eight hours dailv m acquiring a little acquaintance of 
two sxiinot languages, and, at the same time, beoome utteHy igtennt 
of their own great philosophers, histurians, and langOage which they 
may mutually use. . The knowledge of our modern authors was by this 
eourseofuistruetioo, neglected, to make room for the acquisition of the 
prec pta of the lew, which can only read, and never can baoome valu- 
able in intercourse. UndiT such traming^ it is, indeed, a poor conso- 
huion, that a youth, after years of faOwrioas study, can write but a few 
▼erseaia a dead langoaga, ana yet be inoompatent to oonatrue his own 
loogii^ or nMuntsin a banosaa oonvawtte m 4 nodam hagosfs^ 
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What we w&nt now most is a practical educatioo for our jouth, and 
a proper system of discipline to execute it r 

This we bafe too long neglected and discouraged. We want a change 
in the matter, with proper and efficient persons to enforce it. While 
we have encouraged professors of Latin, Greeic, Ac, we have provided 
BO teachers for the million. The machinery of popular education has 
not been well attended to, and the little care it has received, has proved 
not only ir\)uriou8, but tended to impede the application of what might 
be useful • 

Barbarous rhymes about Mara, Bacchus Apollo, and other old fogies, 
who did great things in their day, will never teach us the grammar of 
our mother tongue — the use of our ledgers — the general principles of 
the steam engine, telegraph, manufactures— or how to remove com- 
meroial restrictions, improve the resources of the country, and exter- 
minate the many bad laws we have, and which are impeding our pro- 
perity. It is useful knowledge we require ; not proatless speculations 
down among tha dead men. The speeches of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
and other oratori, were all very well in their day, and were, no doubt, 
much respected oy their countrymen ; but it appears to us a sound 
speech on Reciprocity, Clergy Reserves, or any of our public grje?- 
«nceS| would answei still beuer the tastes and duties of our generation. 

What, we ask, after all the talk about it, is the education of a country. 
if it be not the rising up of our youih to the poper utilitarian ideas, 
and the study of the circumstances and wants of their country, and 
accurate information on the questions with which their future career 
and pursuits are blended. We have tdo largely endowed useles educa- 
tion, and given it monopoly in our colleges, whilst we foolishlv allow 
the practical mental developement of the country to wither and decay. 
The businesa of life is, every day, proved to be not the object of our 
fNresent system of instruction, and the consequence is, the greater part 
of what are called our educated youth, when turned out upon the world, 
find themselves loaded with a burden of useless learning which they 
don*t wish to cast away — but which they cannot convert mto that gold 
which has been expended in acquiring it. They find, too late, that in- 
stead of requiring anything practical, they have been cheated into a 
knowledge of what is of no service to them, and must soon be forgot- 

*•"• 1. i_ 

We do, therefore, earnestly encourage our Legislature to establish 

Normal Schools where useful teachers may be educated, and from whence 
may be scattered throughout our vast territory the diffusion of the light 
of knowledge and sound education. Let it be done, however, in a way 
that parents may not view it as a tax, but a blessing: if so, their pre- 
judice wUl.fioon disappear, and their hearts will incline to the good work. 
In connection with this subject, we may mention, that, by the public 
accounts, we observe that the sum of £45,823 ISs. lid. was expended 
last year in this section of the Province for the cause of education. 
That it, or the grants which precee led, have not been wisely laid ou% 
the lamentable ignorance of our populattion too well demonstrate. As 
we have remarked before, unfortunately the bulk of it went to support 
a pernicious system of education while the intellectual acquirements 
of the people were left to starve for want of popular insinictors. So it 
will continue, unless a general practical and popular syHtem ot train- 
ing persons to assume the onerous duties of school teabcers is carried in- 
to force. The school master ought not to be abroaH when so much is 
required among us. His home should t>e made comfortable for him; 
his ofQce respected. He should no longer be an itinerant starveling, 
but a resicent fulfilling his mission, and his calling honore<L His ser- 
vices ought to be amply remunerated b^ the state ; and his mstructions 
heard with the same attention as the dtcta of aindent philosophers and 
guides. When this important duty is performed by our Legislators, 
we may not then be so frequently taunted with the ignorance of our 
people, or insulted w|th the remariis of more favored nations upon our 
unprogreasive spirit — Montreal Trameript 

INORBASBD GRANT FOR EDUCATION IN CANADA 
There are now several petitions before the House of Assembly trotn 
the rural parte of the Province, praying that the annual Provincial 
Grant for Pub'ic Education, may be increased to XI 50,000. This is 
most sigmflcant It seems that it has been left to the farmers in Lower 
Canada to discover a defect in our educational system, and to take the 
initiative in its removal. This is perhaps natural; the defects of the 
system pressed on (he attention of^the farmer, because felt by him, and 
be correctly seizes on the most erroneous principle, combats for its 
correction by asking for an increased grant sufficiently large to induce 
qualified persons to adopt the profession of teachers. Though this is 
&r from the only evil in our educational legislation, it is yet of suffici- 
ent magnitude to arrest the attention of any, who have even superfici- 
ally observed its administration, and practical result We are not 
about to examine now, the principles on which this system is founded, 
though we consider some of them erroneous and vicious, we merely 
notice the petitions and ask fbr it, in the name of the rising generation, 
a generous support The other measures of the day. — the Selgnorial 
X^iiri|tht01«KfBaMrfti^and tht UgiiUtiTt Coondl ibriak iftto 



insignificance when placed in contrast, with the importance of the pnn- 
ciple recognised by the pfelition. We trust when It pomes before the 
House for consideration, the entire economy of the educational provi- 
sions, will be discussed, and that the PetiUons will receive the support 
of all the good and patriotic in the assembly who wish their neigh- 
bours and themselves to derive the advantages that an effective educa- 
tional law will confer. The petitions will most likely open up the en- 
tire quesUon of national educaUon, and a good or better system, must 
result from such an examination, and one adapted to impart the P«c«- 
cal knowledge, now absolutely required for a country pl;<«d in tha 
posiUon of Lower Canada.— 2*r« Skm In^trer S^tember 27. 



INQUIRY INTO THE 



STATE OP EDUCATION IN NEW 
Bi<UNSWICK. 

The Commission appointed to investigate the Constitution and man- 
agement of King's College, is sitting here at prwent. Dr. B. Ryeraon. 
the justly celebrated Canadian Educationalist being one of the number. 
From this gentleman, as well as the Commissioners generally. We e*. 
pect such a Report as will justify the expecUtton of the Legislature i^ 
their orgariiation;,andwe trust ere another year has elapsed, th^ 
Kind's College under a more efficient system of management, wUl b# 
as popular in iU code of general disciplme as it is already for the Ulent 
and learning of its professors. ,^, . , . • » i. 

It is not our wish to an icipate, were we able to do so, a angle point 
in connection with the present Conege question. We leave it quietly 
in the hands of those duly appointed Ibr the arduous service mvolved; 
but we have a few observations to make on the question of general edn- 
cation, and perhaps the present may be a fitting opportunity. 

It has ofUn been remarked, and we believe truly, that no country on 
the face of the Globe, with an equal population, expends an equal 
amount with New Brunswick upon Education, and the advance made 
upon the Teachers' salary at the close of the last "eM^oj. P«n|f ^*f* 
climax of legisUtive generosity beyond all comparison. With all d^ 
allowance, however, lor our scattered and remote settlements, and the 
consequent difficulty of bringing t e childien together dunnKthe win- 
tar season for the purpose of instruction, we may truly say that there 
U not within the bounds of civilized society a greater number of pwsoqa 
in thf same arena who exhibit a ereater amount of carelesanesa In re- 
spect to the education of their children. 

Belonging originaUy to a country where the lower dasses are gen0. 
rallv^ery poor, but where there is not a farthing of public money ex- 
ponded upoTeducaiional purposes, we cannot help drawing the <5op^ 
?wSastUtweenthe avidUy and anxiety manifested bvthe indigent 
Irish peasant for the schooling of his child, and the apaiV manifested 
by thPNew Brunswick farmer, rich and easy m his \>>;c«'^<««:«T 
with a large legislative grant to defray in eftect more than two thu^ 
the expenSs-ln the same cause. We have known men to ctrry heavV 
load- on their backs, a distance of ten .ong Irish mites to market, v< I A 
the sole motive of giving the money thusslavishlyeamed.o theschool. 
mlterl Here, on the contrary, the proprietors of fire properties, the 
hu^dwHith part of which would outvalue the poor Celt*s whole domestic 
e8tablishment,-men who can otherwise live «»tr»^»«;'i^^yrJt?i?^? 
grudge the small sums expended upon the traimnj of the^r children. 
Md^tct their e lucation as a matter of right, and as a public cha^ ga. 

We recollect not long since passing through a whoU parish, which, 
notwithstanding the heavy inducement of the promciaJ grant, had nft 
a S school within iu limitel A dilapidate! school^ouse, an lUne- 
JantKer-half nurse, half sUble-boy-^nd a tew boys whoattj^nd 
the sidSanty , ^heti they h<m nothing to do at home, ur^ ctrcumstaft. 
ces too familiar in New Brunswick. . , , , . , ^ 

ItTere needless to point out those repuWvefeaturesm o«rdome«tfc 
economy, if their remedy could not be procured just as easUy. If thoje 
^o pay more attention to their colts and cows than t^er da to the 
montS/cultivation of their children were "^f^^^*^^ 
ed. rendering it imperative upon them to make the rising gwmtida 
:L^enSl^ of^ety-lTthe ^^^^j^^^^^^ 
and rendered independent of thcae "'8^;^^ P«?«n~^«^^ 
stroy their sell respect and Usefulness-if proper '^^^y.^^^^^ 
fo^whoo houses, Sdthout reference to jiny other conrideratlon than 
Se potest be^flt to the ^greatest number of d^^^ 
largo unreclaimad properties^ wid wsalthj ,<^W „^*i^ 
Uxed to correspond with their negative delinquendes--then might we 
hone fw S7dawn of that knowledsfe, which instead ^» P^t edooi. 
iZJtl rllinous public cosl^ woull ^°»«7ff^ ^^e ^^^ 
of those who must occupy the stage of this buay lift when ita pteMnt 
actors shall have passed beyond it ^^^ 

We never believed the assertion so frequently made in the HoiiM of 
A ellmhl J namelv that the youth of this coontry reeeivean edueation 

W» believe that a great part Oitht «jn7.'«^ir?J?!|l"S22S 
I until th« Introduction of a mow ''•^J-'^*?j?lrSSk afSi 
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best is but indifferently performed, all will allow ; nor does the slj and 
stealthy mode of its collection — the indirect one — lessen the burthen. 
Nei^j one half of the vast amount is thus absorbed in its own collec- 
tion i while nearly the half of the other half is lost in its indifferent — 
'its ill-judged expenditure. The country requires a new code, involving 
the support, standing, and education of sohoolmasters ; — direct taxa- 
tion, — ^the proper division of districts — and all regulated by municipal 
.authorities so as to suit each respective district throughout the whole. 
-^New BrwMVDich BeporUr 22 Sept. 



HOW ARB THE MASS OF THE PEOPLE TO BE INSTRUCTED ? 

It may be asked by some, how is the ereat mass of the people to be 
•ducated f how are they to be instructed m the various branches which 
are necessary for the common pursuits of life f I answer, Education 
commences in early life, and is continued as long as the reasoning fac- 
ulties remain unimpaired. The child, before it has the power of speech 
is taught ; the first principles of right or wron^ can be early inculcated 
into its mind by the parent, which can with difiQculty be efihced in ri 
per years : how important then that parents and all those who have 
the care and instruction of youth be rightly educated in order that just 
principles may be instilled mto their minds. The next education tiiey 
generally receive a common school or elementary education ; here the 
great mass of the community expect the rising generation will be educa- 
ted in those branches of learning which are necessary for the business 
. affairs of life ; here some of our greatest men have been instructed ; here 
they have laid the foundation of usefulness for the future generations ; 
it is true some are what is called M{/^-educated, whd by their own in- 
dustry, perseverance, and the use of proper books, have been &med for 
knowleage and have become leading stars in intellectual fiime, brighten 
ihg the horizon of scientific knowledge, and have been renowned for 
the important discoveries which they have made ; but such cases are 
rare, and most of the community expect the youth to be educated in 
our Common schools, except what is taught them by the parent or 
guardian, or guned by observation or experince through life, and in 
zny opinion to secure the attention, and at the same time interest the 
community at large in the cause of education, is an object woHby the 
highest consideration. As a man is generally considered the subject of 
Education, being a rational and moral being who is composed of three 
distinct elements, the hody^ reason and moral tense^ it will be well to 
observe the connexion or relation they bear to each other. ^ 

If we refer to Ancient History, we find the Spartan youth w^ in- 
ured to hardship and toil, their bodily powers were exercised at the Pla- 
tanistie, but their minds were left almost uncultivated. The Athenians 
paid 0*eat attention to the pjiysical and intellectual powers, but over- 
looked the moral sentiments. Perhaps none of the ancient cities equdl- 
•d Athens in point of science ; she was universally admitted the most 
celebrated nursery of the arts and education in the ancient worid ; her 
philosophers and rhetoricians would have ranked high in modem times, 
but owing to rivalry of contending Actions, and I may add being edu- 
cated only in part, Athens as well as whole kingdoms were torn by 
internal convulsions, and at the present time are almost unnoticed in 
history. 

There were some disposed to cultivate the moral sentiments only, 
thus neglecting the former, but I believe a right education is to instruct 
the understanding ; to draw out and bring into view all the latent vir- 
tues of our nature, and consequently embraces all the foregoing require- 
ments combined, which are found essential to the progressive develope- 
ments of these powers which constitute the man from the cradle to the 
grave. — Ih^om a School Lecture hy L, Chipman^ Eaq., Local Superin^ 
tend&ntf South Burgeu, 

lOTERIORITT OP AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
We ean never hq^ to bring the Apollo Belvidere, or the Parthenon 
to our shores. We can annex many things, but we cannot annex the 

. Vatfcan, or the Museo Bcnrboeico, or the buried city of Pompeii ; but 
we are rich, and may buy copies of every work of art, and of every 
book that comes frotn a teeming press. It is no excuse to say that we 

. are a young people, and it takes time to build up great collections and 
vast libraries. The best libraries in Europe are not so old as that of 
Harvard College; Gottingen counts not half so many years, and the 
noble University Library of Berlin scarcely surpasses the average of 
man. The Library of the University of Athens— although that city of 
ancient fame lay in ruins after the desperate and bloody war of the 

. Revolution, only five>and-twenty years ago— now contains eighty thou- 
sand volumes, and is constantly used by six hundred students, and 
forty learded professoHL The smallest German principality has its 
nniversity — ^its museums — its richly furnished library, compared with 
wfaioh, our own, except the Astor Library, in New xork, are but poor 
and insignificant Will it be said that a petty German principality, of 
a few square miles in extent, can Fupport establishments which the 
United States are too young and too poor to maintain I 

TherMuseunu and Lioraries of Europe are kept abreast with the 
progress of the «ge, by this' munificeh.e of efon tb« despotic govern- 



ments. Men of learning may investigate any subject, without the 
necessity of travelling from place to place, to find the books or speci- 
mens thev need. Unhappily men of learning are not always rich and 
works of science, uhen published, are not always found in railway 
libraries and bought by a discerning public, like popular novels. The 
astronomer, who lives laborious days in the profoundest researches, 
must publish his restlts by giving his time and labor gratuitously, and 
perhaps eke out his publisher's balance, against his subscription list, 
by private tuition in the elementary mathematics. A great historical 
scholar plans a work for the delight and instruction of the world ; he 
must send to Europe and buy books, and get manuscripts copied at their 
own expense ; the good taste of the English and American public per-, 
haps in time repays with interest the outlay that must be made, before 
the History of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the Conquest of Mexico can 
be produced. 

Another distinguished scholar writes a History of Spanish Literature, 
destined to take the highest rank at home and abroad, and to become 
the standard of authonty in that department of elegant letters. Bnt 
that work could not have been written in our country by any scholar, 
however accomplished, who was not at the same time endowed with a 
large share of this world's goods Books must be purchased, publie 
and private libraries in Europe must be visited, and thus, at a vast ex- 
penditure of time and talent and money, that great literary adiieve- 
ment is accomplished, conferring on our country- the honor of baring 
produced a work on an interesring branch of European Literature, which 
European Scholarship welcomes as a precious addition to its treasures 
of learning. Could a poor man, however able have written Bancroft's 
classical History of the United States ? Could Longfellow have expoun- 
ded Dante and Goethe to his classes, with the literary resources of 
Harvard College Library ? Can any scholar write the History of Greek 
or Roman literature, with no other books than the College Ltbraiy 
afibrds, and no other pecuniary means than a Professor's scanty salary? 
Is it possible, here or anywhere in the United States, for the scholar, 
in any department of knowledge, to maintain himself at the height of 
the age — to know what is elsewhere known, and what he must know, 
if be would do justice to his subject or himself f-^rPr^eMor jPUtm'i 
AMrem le/ore the Alumni of Earoofrd College, 

HOW THEY EDUCATE THE PEOPLE IN RUSSIA 

.While the professors of the Greek faith in Russia, are the roost su- 
perstitious of the nations of Europe, they are the most heedless and 
contemptuous of their religious chiela While the people repeat, in thev 
catechisms, that the Emperor is the Vicegerent oi God, a Synod, prea- 
ded over by a lieutenant-general, decides upon ecclesiastical affidrs. 
The priests are paid their stipends from the public treasury; they re- 
ceive rank according to military routine, and o£Sciating at the i&tar, 
they are decorated with themsignia of the military orders. This priest- 
hood, teaching the nation that the will of the Emperor is the only law, 
the only means by which they can be blameless in this worid, or saved 
in the next, are also used to administer to the enormous mass of men 
constituting the army of Russia, the oath to eztendr Hb frontier! The 
following extracts from the ** Russian Catechism" will verify these 
remarks : — 

" Q, How is the authority of the Emperor to be considered in refe^ 
ence to the spirit of Christianity ? — A, As proceeding immediately 
from Go ^ 

** Q, tfhat duties does religion teach us, the humble subjects of bis 
Majesty, the Emp^^ror of Russia to practise towards him ? — A, Wor- 
ship, obedience, fidelity, the payment oftaxes, service, love, and prayer; 
the whole being comprised in the words worship and fidehty. 

** Q. Wherein does this worship consist, and how should it be 
manifested ? — A, By the most unqualified reverence in words, gestures, 
demeanour, thoughts, and actions. 

" 0, What kind of obedience do we owe him?— ^. An entire, pas- 
^ive, and unbounded obedience in every point of view. 

" Q, In what consists the fidelity we owe to the Emperor?— -4. In 
executing his commands most rigorously, without examination; in 
performing the duties he requires from us ; and in doing every thing 
willingly without murmuring. 

" Q. What are the supernaturally revealed motives for this worship ? 
(of the Emperor.) — A. The supernaturally revealed motives are, that 
the Emperor is the Vicegerent and minister of God, to execute the di- 
vine commands ; and, consequently disobedience to the Emperor is 
identified with disobedience to God himself; that God will reward as 
in the world to come, for the worship and obedience we render the 
Emperor, and punish us severely to all eternity, should we disobey, or 
neglect to worship him. Moreover, God commands us to love and 
obey, from the inmost recesses of the heart, every authority, and par- 
ticularly the Emperor ; not from worldly consideration, but from appre- 
hension of the fiinal judgment. 

" Q. What books precribes these duties?— JL The New and Old 
Testaments^ and particularly the Psalms, Gospels, and Apostolic Epis- 
tles. 
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** Q, What Qzamples confirm this doctrine ?— ^. The example of 
Jesus Christ himself, who lived and died in allegiance to the Emperor 
of Rome, and respectfully submitted to the judgment which condemned 
him to death." 

In the printing of the Catechism, the words "God" and the 
"Emperor," are printed in large lettei-s. The name of "Christ" in 
amalL This was the Catechism that the Roman Catholic Polish chil- 
dren were constrained to learn, and by which constraint, the treaty of 
Vienna is wholly violated, even had it been preserved in all other 
respects. 

[This teaching is positive blasphemy, and a most shameful practising 
on the credulity of a superstitious and ignorant people. So much for 
Nicholas T„ the scourge of his people, and now the curse of mankind.] 
^From the Sunday School Teachen' Magazine.) 



THE SCHOOL HOUSE OP THE SECTION. 

As the time for opening fall and winter schools approaches, it 
becomes trustees, and those who have the interest of schools at heart, 
to look to the condition of the school house ; to see that the plastering 
is repaired^ if necessary, the walls whitewashed, the windows glased, 
and the means fM* warming and ventilating secured, and a good supply 
of fuel on hand in season ; in short, that every thing be done, which 
can be effected, to render the school room pleasant and convenienti 
or, at least, comfortable and healthy. We are aware that much has 
be«n said on this subject, and every aH^ument has been employed to 
show its importance, and to induce all concerned to feel a proper 
interest in the subject, and still a very large number of school houses 
in the Province present a most cheerless aspect to the beholder, and are 
still more uncomfortable for those who occupy them. 

In hardly any thing else pertaining to the improvement of society 
or the conveniences of life do the people manifest a wish to stand still 
or even to go backwards. Do any now think of moving to Iowa, 
Wisconsin, or Minnesota, with an ox*team, and occupying from four to 
six cr eight weeks in the journey, because, forsooth, their &tber8 did 
flo in removing to Ohio f bo any parch com and pound it in a Hiortar 
for food, because, before the erection of mills, the earir settlers were 
eompelled so to do? Do any pick, card, and spin all their own wool 
•nd dress all their doth by hand, for a similiar reason t Do our form- 
ers and mecbanicB erect houses of logs, with a single room for all the 
fiimily, with an opening through the roof for the escape of the smoke, 
»nd ose stools for seats, the floor fora bedstead, a chest for a table, 
trenchers for plates,«and fingers for knives and forin, because in the 
history of the human race there may have been a time when their 
ancestors did thus, and, ther^ore^ they and their children must needs 
doaof 

And yet this is the logic not nnfrequently used in resard to the 
Bchool house, and by men reputedly possessed of good jnc^^ent, men 
who reflect upon other subjects and become intelligent and enterpri- 
snng ; who not only seize upon valuable improvements when proposed 
to them, but who study to devise them, and are ready to laud in un- 
measured terms chose who have introduced important improvements 
hi agriculture and other useful arts. But talk to them about impro- 
▼tng the school house, making it lan^r and more commodious, 
famishing it wiUi better seats and desks» with suitable apparatus, 
blackboards, maps, charts, &a, and we are immediately and very 
decidedly told that " the house is now better than any in which they 
f»Ter attended school, that in their youth they had nothing but dab* 
benches without backs, and as for blackboards and apparatus, no such 
thing was ever heard of then, and they think their childr«i can do 
vrithoot them as well as they did." 

Now is it not evident, firom the strain of these replies, that those 
who make them are acting upon the assumption that no important 
improvement in the means or methods of education can be mMie; or 
upon the equally absurd assumption that in this department alone no 
such improvement is needed t We might have less fault to find with 
the reasoning of these persons, if they would be consistent and apply 
the s^e to other subjects of similar, or even of less importance.- ; If 
they will reject or throw aside all the improvements of the ago— if 
farmers will throw aside the plows they now use and adopt those 
used fifty years since ; if they will use oxen instead of horses, and 
sleds instead of wagons ; if they will reap, thrash and winnow their 
Rrain by hand, wash it at the spring if foul, and carry it to mill a 
bushel at a time, on horseback, with a stone in one end of the bag; 
if they will use chimneys with a wide back, bum their firewood of 
sled length, and draw in the logs with a horse ; if they will wear no 
clothes except those manufactured entirely in their own houses; 
and if mechanics of every class will use no tools and adopt no meth- 
ods in their respective employments, which have been invented or 
introduced withm the last forty or fifty years,— we may then cease to 
urge the necessity of improvements in school houses, furniture and 
i^paratus. 

Here let us not.be misundenteod ; when t^e OQuntry wai new and 



the people comparatively poor, or at best, supplied wifh little more 
than the necessaries of life ; when the single room of the log cabini 
with its chinku well closed with clay, with its floor of earth or split 
timber, its wide fire-place, its rude stools and other furniture, and its 
bark torches instead of lamps, was considered a palace ; then there 
was no incongruity between it and the school house of similar archi- 
tecture and furniture, and no ii\jurious effect was produced upon the 
minds of children by resorting to such a place for study and instruction. 
But, when these cabins have given place to the spacious and com* 
modious farm house, or the stately mansion, well furnished and 
decorated with maps and paintings upon its waUs, and elegant volumes 
and costly engravings upon its tables; and when even the bam and 
its neighboring buildings have assumed an air of comfort^ if not of 
taste, and are constructed, lighted and ventilated ^ith due reference 
to the health and comfort of their Inmates — can it be expected that 
children will resoi t to the unseemingly school house, poorly lighted, 
ill- warmed, unventilated, with its floor undulating like the surface of 
the sea, and covered perhaps with filth ; with its walls blackened by 
the smoke of years, and variegated only by grotesque or obscene in- 
scriptions and delineations, and the whole presenting the most 
comfortless aspect imaginable, — can it be expected, we say, that, 
children and youth will go from their homes to such places without 
feelings of repugnance, or without connecting most unpleasant associ- 
ations with every thing that pertains to school and the acquisition of 
knowledge? And can the teacher be blamed if they do not love the 
school and take delight in study? Ohio Journal 0/ Education. A.D.U 

THE TEACHER IN THE SOHOOL BOOIL 
Tt is well for the teacher to remember that each of hhi pupib haa, 
ordinarily, an equal claim upon his time and attention. Generally 
speaking, probably, there are not more than three hundred minutes^ 
in the school day, during which the teacher can give instruction. In 
a school of forty scholars^ then, he can give only seven and a half 
minutes to each. From this, and other considerations, the propriety 
of the following suggestions will be easily seen: 

1. Classify, as far aspi^ble, all the pupils in the school, and hi 
every study. Not only in reading and spelling, but in arithmetic^ 
geography and grammar. Ten or fifteen pupils may be profited bf 
the same explanation, or by an illustration on the blackboard, or other- 
wise, as well as one. 

2. Have as few classes as posAle, that as much time as is practica- 
ble, may he 'i^n to the recitation or exercise of each data f 1% 
reading, spelling, and some other branches, it is desirable that all the 
members of a class be furnished with books of the same kind ; but 
this is not indispensable m all the studies. In geography or arithmetic, 
for example, if you have seteral scholars of neaily the same grade of 
advancement, and entire uniformity of books can not be secuxed, it is 
better still, to have them in one class, to have the subject assigned to' 
them, and let them study firOm their different books and recite and be 
instracted together, rather than form two or three small classes. ThiB 
course may often be pursued with good results, especially with scholare 
somewhat advanced, as any intelligent teacher can easily reconcile the 
apparent discrepancies between the works of different authors on the 
same subject ; and, in geography, if the teacher uses the outiine maps, 
or in arithmetic, if he makes free use of the blackboard, he will find 
that different textpbooks on the same subject are often an advantage, 
rather than otherwise. 

8. As far as possible, give your entire attention to the class while 
reading or reciting. No pupil should be allowed, under any ordinary 
chrcumstancea, to interrupt the teacher, idiile heishearing areoitatioa 
or instructing a class, by asking permission to speak or leave his seat ; 
and any disturbance, made at such a time, should be regarded as a much 
more seriouA ofience than if it occurred when the teadier was nottiius 
occupied. 

4. As often as convenient, seek opportunities for communicating gen* 
eral instruction on important topics, to the whole school Such general 
exerdseS' should be short, confined to a sinele subjeol, or a lew related 
topics, and it should be the aim to secure the entire attention of the ^ 
si^ool during the lecture* This mode of communicating instruction is 
highly important as k means of preparing pupils to gam information 
through the ear, in subsequent life, firom oonversation, lectures, eddvea&r 
es, sermons, etc. 

6. As no scholar should be permitted to attend school without giving 
some attention, every day, to spelling and reading, so all should be in- 
etructed in arithmetic in some form; in mental anthmetio if not in 
written. The youngest pupils should be taught to oount and to numbei^ 
then to add and subtract, multiply and divide, commencing with sensi- 
ble objects; those familiar with these exercises, should be made 
acquainted with notetion and numeration, and the mode of perlbrming 
the fundamental operations in written arithmetic: and those the most 
advanced in the study, should be frequently ^nd thoroughly questioned 
on the definitions and rules, and exercised fn the iplutioii of ezaoaplee 
mentally and qn the l^leckboard. 
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Dtnring tiie winn Beason, madi effort will be needed on the part of 
the teacher, to give the exercises such variety and interest as to oom- 
tnand the attenttcn of the school For this purpose, his plans and 
modes most of course be somewhat freauently varied. The smaller 
scholars should have some concert exercises, as repeating the names of 
the seasons, the days of the week, the months tc, — the points of the 
compass, the names of the town, county and State in which tbev live, 
tod other &cts in geography; counting, numbering, and the addition 
and multiplication tables, etc. The older pupils should also have some 
Concert exercises in arithmetic, geography, history, and other studies. 
To awaken interest in spelling, the younger pupils should occasionally 
ipe)l a number of common words, to be dictated by the teacher, such 
te imifdyJUre^ wrUt^ tonaue; or they should be allowed to mention and 
$peU the names of &mifiar objects, such as the articles in the school 
tpom, or furniture at home, or the different kinds of food or fruits they 
^at, the gartbents they wear, etc. The older pupils should sometimes 
^te on slates the words pronounced by the teacher, and for this pur- 
pose a dmilar course to that above named may be pursued. It should 
always be borne in mind by the teacher, that the great object in attend- 
ing to spelling, is to acquire the ability to terite words correctly. Occa* 
idonally, if thought proper, the scholars might be allowed to *' choose 
ddes,** and spend the last hour of Friday or Saturday in spelling in 
that manner. 

In reading, if a class become dull, let each read only to the first 
pause, or to a period^ and thus pass around the class several times in a 
hw moments. When it is desirable to read longer sentences, if they 
do not "keep the place" call upon them promiscuously, instead of 
reading in rotation. If tlsey do not pay close attention, read yourself 
and make mistakes, by mi»'pronouncin& and omitting or inserting 
words, and reqm're them to detect and describe the mistake ; this may 
be repeated to the fourth or fifth time* and almost any degree of en- 
ibusiasm awakened in the class^ if it is adroitly done. 

If tbe teacher can sing, a few minutes spent in singing some cheerful 
juvenile song, will do more, perhaps, than any other smgle thing to 
enliven the school and quicken both teacher and scholars; and, per- 
haps^ nothing exerts a better influence over the minds of all concerned. 

Ohio Journal qf Education. 
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•% PartiM la eavrMpondanoe with the EdnotticNul I>q?artinenl will plsMe qaote 
the number and daU of any prevloaa letters to which tbcgr maj have occaaion to refer, 
as U ia atramdy diiBcult for the Department to keep trace of toolatedcaaea, whereso 
aunj letters ave receiTed (nearly 500 per month) on Tarious aabjeots.* 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBEAEIBS. 
During his last visit to the several Counties of Upper Canada 
the Chief Superintendent of Schods explained to the County 
conventions the steps which had been adopted, after the most 
careful deliberation, for the establishmenr of Public Libraries, 
and the precautiona which had been adopted to aroid the 
erib which had been complamed of in connexion with the 
•ohool library syatem in the State of New York, It was a 
noble and an alinoet original ooneeption in the State of New 
York to proride useftil and entertaining reading for all its 
youth through the medium of school libraries ; and the liber- 
ality with which the Legislature made proyision for that pur- 
pose is, in the highest degree, commendable. But it is to be 
aregretted that, for want of adequate precautions and regula- 
tions in the selection of books and the means of supplying 
them, the fund set apart for the establishment of School Libra- 
xies has not realized the hopes of its patriotic projectors. The 
losses to the Library Fund, and the injury to school sections, 
by both the prices and character of books, in the State of New 
Yorky are prevented by the methoda adopted in Upper Canada 



in the selection of books and in supplying them to Municipali> 
ties at reduced and uniform prices ; and our admirable Munici- 
pal system remedies much of what is lamented in the State of 
New York^ arising firom individual indifference and carelessneis. 
It is also to be remembered, that though our system of Libraries 
is managed by the Educational Department and School autbori- 
ries, yet the Libraries are truly and in the widest seuse publis 
libraries — and public free librariee— open to all, without ex- 
ception, and without fee, according to the regulations for the 
safety and proper care of the books. The number of Tolumei 
sent out from this Educational Department of Toronto up to 
the 81st October, was 81,965 — an average of upwards of 8,000 
volumes per month since the commencement of the system. 

We have read with imaffected regret the following statementi 
and remarks in the New York Teacher of last month. We 
trust means will soon be devised to secure to the State all tbe 
advantages which may and ought to be conferred by their noble 
library fund. We trust, at the same time, that the perusal 
of the fdlowing article will siftisfy all persons in Upper Csnada^ 
who may yet have any doubts on the subject, as to the proprietj 
and advantage of the measures and regulations which have 
been adopted in Upper Canada for the establiahment and exten- 
sion of public libraries. 

{IVom the New Tori Tfaeher^/or October 1864.) 

When the state set apart the sum of $^,000 annually for tbe pQ^ 
diaae of school section libraries, it was thought and believed thit s 
great good had been accomplished ; that future generatioos woaldreip 
a banrest, the seeds for which were sown with so much care, sad ia 
the exercise of so strong a fiuth. But alas ! for human specokUion, 
the iaient was good and the amiropriation was liberal, but tbe object 
has not been accomplished. Why not? Because,in the first puu^ 
(he majorHy of the inhabitants are not sufficiently interest^ id the 
ra^eot. They do not appreciate the great benefits that weald cer- 
taiuly be derived fit>m a well selected library, if properly used. They 
often allow petty, personal feeling to prerent them from psrtidpitiq; 
in its advantages, thus bringing an irremediable evil upon their cbfl* 
dren. They refuse to be troabled with the eare ef the libraty, tbos 
eonaigning it to an un&vorable location in the section, and often hide 
It in some dark comer of the garret, or stow it Into some out-buOd- 
ings where its only riaitora are rata, mice and spiders. They ezerciN 
a low and pemlcions taate ia the selection of booka Dark and bloodf 
tales of war and bloodshed, the slUy catch-penny publications of uo* 
prindpled publishers, and the dry uninstructive matter of boom 
cheap old hook^ usurp the pbu» of the InstructiTe, (be ^eratiDg, the ^ 
refining^ the progressife Issues of reputaUe publkfaiag hoosea Thtj 
seem to regard it aa a great eril that they cannot divert this sacred 
fund fiK»m its appropriate channel Almost daily appllcatloDS tre 
made to the State Superintendent for permission to apply the Library 
money to the payment of teacher's wages, and that, too, when the see* 
tion 18 destitute of many useful items of apparatua ; sometimee even 
of a globe and blackboard. How short-righted and penny-wise is that 
poliby which would thus rob the rising generation of intelieetual nu- 
triment, just to diminish tbe merely nominal school tax or rate bill 
to the amount of a few cents to each Indhridual 1 How much better 
would It be, to raise an additional amount In each section, that the 
school liberary migfat be made an exponent and representative of the 
literary progress of the agel 

But, says one we rely upon pedlars to supply us with book^ and 
6f course we must take what they bring us I Thu is no excuse. We 
are not only required to act In accordance with tbe light we bare, 
but we are held responsible if we neglect to obtain the informadon 
which we might have obtahied had we made the cfTort. Lit any one 
look over the pages of advertisements in this journal for example, and 
he will find that there are scores of books which hawkers never cany, 
and he well find that a pedlar's wagon is no XQore the place to p<u^ 
chaso books for school section libraries, than would a tin pedlar*8 cart 
be to purchase a dessert set for the Queen of England. It is true that 
those unprincipled men who palm off spurious works upon tbe sec* 
tions are responsible for the act, but at the same time, it does not 
relieve the purchasers from iheir portion of censure. The imposer 
and the person imposed upon— the tempter and the tempted, are alike 
guilty. 

Tbe prMtical^estioa now isi"* Can a reform be iiktedr M^t 
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cerUfailj. Let townsWp raperintendents, teachers and trtntees bat co- 
operate with the slate superintendent and suoh other persons as may 
hare an influence In waking up the public mind to the subject, and the 
work will be aceomplislied. Let tlie question be discuased at the 
teachers' institotni ^to Ml. Lei the state ageat's suggestions on 
this point be heeded. Let teachers wake up to their doty, and become 
themselTes the patrons and exemplars in their respectife sectioni^ 
Let them present the matter to their papils, in a way that shall 
tttmuUte to reading, and lead to discrimination between the good 
and the bad. Then shall the libraries be cherished as the choicest 
treasure of the school section, and the inhabitants be elevated to the 
position which they were intended to fill See ^age 178. 



NOBLE EXAMPLES. 
A gefitlemtti called tX the Educatioaal Depaitment, Toronto, 
a few days since in behalf of the Warden of the County of 
WaterloOy for books to the amount of £25» for prizes to be 
given to the best scholars in that County, as tested by a 
Public Examination to be held in the County Court House 
at Beiiin, 27th December next — the youthful competitors to 
be selected from all the Common Schools of the County that 
are disposed to compete, and to be known at the examination, 
not by names, but by "numbers afi&xed to the breast of each. 
The Examination is to be conducted by Mr. J. H. Sakgstiii, 
(Principal of the Central School, Hamilton,) who came to the 
Normal School at Toronto in 1847, a lad about 18 years of age^ 
and slenderly qualified for admission ; but who, by his talents 
and industry, and the system of trainiBg that he has had, has 
become one of the most able and accomplished^ Teachers in 
Canada, if not in America, The Central School at Hamilton 
contains upward of 1,000 pupils, and with this School are con- 
nected Primary Schools for small children — cme or more in each 
Ward of the City — but all under Mr. Ba50STXb'b oversight, 
and taught by Teachers trained in the Normal School* From 
theae Primary School^ the pupils are drafted into the Central 
School, through the several divisions of which a pupil may ad- 
yance until he acquires a thorough English Education. The 
City of Hamilton has the most COTuplete system of Schools of 
ikny City in Upper Canada; and its Central School House will 
advantageously compare with many a College, in the extent of 
its accommodations and the style of its architecture, provided, as 
it is, with play-yards, gymnasia, Ac., — all the product of local 
intelligence and enterprise, under the operations of the present 
School Law and System since the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty. 

The example of the County Council of Waterloo, in expend- 
ing £2S in prizes for the encouragement of good scholarship in 
its Schools, is an enlightened step in the right direction, and 
cannot fail to improve the Schools, by prompting both Teachers 
and Pupils to ino^eased exertions. If lai^ sums of money are 
eGq[>ended by the Provincial, Coxmty, and Township Agricultural 
Societies as prixes for the best specimens of cattle, grains, Ao, 
it is surely proper to furnish at least equal encouragement for 
the best productions of our Common Schools — ^the Colleges of 
the great majoritv of the people — the true bulwarks of public 
liberty, the grand engines of national civilization and advance- 
ment. 

We are also happy to observe that several prises have been 
offered by private mdividuals in different mots of Upper Canada 
for the encouragement of Teachers and Pupils of tne Common 
Schools. See page 184. 

To TauaTiis jlkd Local SupxBnrrivnxirTS. — Blank forms 
for the annual and semi-annual returns of Trustees will be 
sent out immediately from the Educational Department to 
the Local SuperintendenU, for distributioUi and not to tile 
Tr ast i M direct, aa haratoftoa. 



NOBMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS EXAMINATION. 

The examination of the Students of the Normal School took 
place on the 12th of last month. On the platform in the theatre 
were seated the Chief Superintendent ; the Hon. J. H. Gray, a 
member of the executive Government of New Brunswick ; the 
Hon. John S. Saunders, a member of the Legislative Council of 
the same Province ; the Eev. H. J. GraseU, B. D.; Prof. Wilson. 
L L. D.; Bev. A. Green, D. D., Ac, Ac. 

^ the conclusion of the examination at half past four o'clock, 
the Chief Superintendent rose and expressed his thankfulness 
that amidthe disease and death of the past summer, they were all 
so happily preserved to the close of the session. He conmtu* 
lated the students on the success^ termination of their iabora 
for the present. 

Our system of education was one which developed individual 
independence in its highest and best sense ; it caiied forth self- 
reliance and those other virtues which adorn the human charac- 
ter. The test of the standing of the student was not, strictly 
speaking, applied in the oral examinations just closed, but in 
written answers to written questious which had been proposed 
to them during the week. JBy that they would be judged and 
not by failure or success on the present occasion. 

As he had iust seen the official appointment of the successor 
of His Excellency, the Earl of Elgm, who has been graciously 
pleased to institute the prizes (which he had requested the 
Hon. Mr. Gray to distribute,) he could not but acknowledge 
the great consideration and attention which this institution had 
ever received at the hands His Excellency. It waa a striking 
fact that the Earl of Elgin was the first Ghovemor who had offi- 
cially and personally, on all occasions, referred to this institu- 
tion and school system in terms of the highest commendation 
and praise. He would request the Hon, Mr. Gray of New Bruns- 
wick, as his representative on the present occasion, to distri- 
bute His Excellency's prizes. 

The Hon. Mr. Gray, in rising expressed his regret at not being 
in a position to do more justice to the present occasion and to 
the noble donor of the prizes before mm. He had, since hia 
arrival, carefulfy studied the system as exemplified by tLis in« 
stitution, and particularly in the Model Schools. The answering 
of the children there surprised and delighted him. He coidd not 
but be pleased with what he witnessed, as it was spontaneoua 
and not the result of preparation. He was certain thnt the 
prizes which Dr. Bverson nad honored him by requesting him 
to distribute, would be regarded by the success! id competitors 
not ao much aa a tribute to their own individual exertions, as 
that they would operate as a stimulus to incite others to dili- 

fence and success m the profession in which they were engaged, 
'rom the result of their labors which he had just witnesaed ia 
the examination, he had almost come to the conclusion that 
mental enlightenment was indigenous to thasoil of Canada, 
but looking at that system itself he felt that it was the system 
alone which contained the germs of success, and not that any 
individual or provincial superiority was apparent He hoped 
that the official visits of himself and nis colleague would 
result in introducing into their own province a system which 
had produced such noble fruit in Canaoa. He was certain the 
value of education was as deeply felt in this province as it waa 
2,000 years a^o in the classic land of Greece ; that it was still 
a solace, a fhend, a comfort, which no climate could destroy 
and no adversity alienate. Under its beni^ influences he looked 
forward to this western part oi the empire yet occupying the 
highest position even among the great nations of the earth. 

He had great pleasure indeed in presenting to the successful 
competitors, on behalf of the Governor General of British 
America, the two prizes so munificently established in this in- 
stitution by His i&eellen<^ Lord Elgin. — The hon. gentleman 
then handed the prizes to Miss Bobinson and Mr. Fothenngbam, 
the successful competitors, and resumed his seat amid loud ap- 
plause. 

The Hon. Mr. Saunders, at the lequest of Dr. Bverson, then 
stepped forward, and expressed his delight at what he had 
witnessed since his arrival in Canada. Twenty yeara ago he 
had been in TorontOi but he now looked in vain lor any traces 
af As fliaia fasigni«saiit seat af this Waatifid tawn. itB taAt 
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dencea and public buildings were almost palatial, whUe its 
intellectual growth kept pace with its substantial prosperity. 
He had also minutely examined every object of interest which 
came in his way while here» particularly when honored by 
accompanying Lord Elgin throu£^h the building a few days ago, 
and he must say he was delighted and astonished. He had long 
sought to have introduced into his own province some such 
system of education as he had witnessed in England and Scot* 
land many years ago, and now in Canada, but from one Qi|^e 
or other he had faifed to do so. He felt assured that the only 
true element of public prosperity in British North America was 
public enlightenment — popular education — mental and moral 
illumination. Upon these it must be based; and he was 
happy to see that this nobleidea was fully appreciated in Canada. 
He nad long heard of Dr. Kjerson, for he was famous far and 
near. He knew that as a politician, he was capable of flooring 
even a formidable antagonist, and he was therefore surprised in 
meeting with a gentleman having a disposition so gentle, so 
benevolent, and so Christian. He perceived that althou&;h he 
(Dr. E.) was capable of conceiving the most enlarged and 
statesman-like views, he at the same time exhibited a minuteness 
of observation in matters of detail that astonished him. He 
felt, with his hon. colleague, that if they could secure the intro- 
duction into their own province of a system of education so 
comprehensive and so excellent as that in Canada that they 
would lay the foundation of a noble structure, and of the true 
greatness of New Brunswick. 

Mr. Saunders on taking his seat was warmly ^l^^^^d. 

Dr. Byerson must disclaim for himself as an individual, 
the credit of what his hon. and venerable friend, had witnessed. 
It was true he had been called upon to take part in putting into 
successful operation the system of education in Upper Canada, 
and the institution in which they were now assembled. But 
still had he not been cordially supported by Lord Elgin and 
His Excellency's different administrations, as well as those by 
whom he was more immediately surrounded, the success now 
witnessed woidd not have been so manifest. 

The students having sung the National Anthem, the Eev. 
H. J. Orasett, B. D., pronounced the Benediction, and the 
assembly dispersed. 

The Examination of the Boys and Girls' Model Schools, 
on the succeeding day, was attended by great numbers of 
citizens and strangers. The neat and cheeri'ul appearance of 
the pupils, and their proficiency, as evinced at the examination, 
elicited the admiration of those present. At the conclusion, 
appropriate remarks were made to the pupils by the Chief 
Supenntendent, and the Masters of the Normal SchooL 

PEOVINCIAL CERTIEICATES GRANTED BY THE 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT. 

DBPABTMENTIiOP PITBLIC IN8TEUCTI0N TOU TJPPBB CANADA. 

EnucATioir OrricE, Toronto, 16th October, 1854. 

The Chief Superintendent, of Schools on the recommendation 
of the Masters of the Normal School, and under the authority 
of the Upper Canada School Act of 1850, 13th and 14th Vict., 
chap 48, has granted the undermentioned students of the Noi^ 
mal School, during the Twelfth Session, 1854, Provincial Cer- 
tificates of qualification, as common school teachers in any part 
of Upper Canada, which Certificates are valid until revoked by 
him. No third class certificates will hereafter be granted ; and 
those formerly issued are now no longer valid. 

[Each Certificate is numbered, and recorded in the Register 
of the Department in the following alphabetical order;— but 
the order does not indicate any distinction of merit in .the 
Teacher : — 



SSOOHD CLASS, 

234. Qeorge Abraham Bariday. 
S86. Allan Ghiaholm. 
2.^0. Absalom Diogman. 
237. William Bouglaaa. 
23d, DaTid Foiheringbani* 

239. Amoe Ck>al<L 

240. William Hackett. 

241. Joho Adam? Uurlburt 

242. Alexander McKaj. 

243. Davis McKee. 

244. Alexander McPheraon, 
246. Samuel Nash. 

246. Richard William Scott. 

247. James Stephena. 



ncoHD CLAMi.'-^Cimiinntd,) 

248. James P. Trousdale. 

249. William Weir. 

260. Jane Andenooi, 

261. Agnei Armstrong. 

262. Helen Elizabeth Clark. 

263. Susan Dorothj. 

264. Alice Foggin 

266. Elisabeth McDopald. 

266. Hargsret Teresa KcHderry. 

267. Jane Mowatt. 

268. Annie Preston. 

259. Margaret Strickland. 

260. Nancj Strickiand. 

261. Caroline Wilkinson. 



nSST CLASS. 

222. Francis Josiah Craig. 

223. Ninian Leander Holmes. 
S24. David Eell^. 

226. James If cBrien. 

226. John McLeaiu 

227. John Patton. 



228. George Rose. 
329. Elizabeth Hughes. 
280. Grace Anastasia Magan. 

231. Elisabeth HcNaaght 

232. Sarah Birch Quinn. 

233. Sarah Agnes Robinaoo. 



^iscrUtiiie0tt0. 



TO THE TEACHER. 

Toil, teacher, toil ; 

Prepare the soil; 
Go forth to sow the precious sosd. 
To pluck up noxious plant and weed : 

Toil teacher, toil. 

Pray, teacher, praj, 

Ask God to-day 
To fill thj soul with grace and might, 
That thou may^st do and teach the right: 

Pray, teacher, pray. 

Hope, teacher, hope : 

The promise take — ' 
Faint not and thou shalt surely reap 
In season due. Bear trials well ; 
Let each day's work thy patience tell: 

Hope, teacher, hopet 

(hi, teacher, on ; 

Thejoy he thine, 
Bightly to instruct from day to da^. 
To lead one mind in wisdom's way — 
The bliss will all thy care repay : 

On, teacher, on. s. a. n. 

[Conn. School Jffwnal 

MENTAL INDOLENCE OF TEAOHERa 
It is the indisposition to think — ^an unwillingness to engage in menlsl 
labor, which existing both in teacher and pupil occasions the common 
errors in the mode of teaching and makes the real time which is ex- 
pended fall far short of its legitimate result 

To be convinced of this we hare but to note the action and infer the 
spirit of both teachers and scholars. How many teachers now enga- 
ged in our schools are found in the active exercise of their mental pow- 
ers? How many of our common school teachers limit themselves to 
the routine of duties in the school room — and never dream that by &r 
the greater portion of their appropriate toil is for another time tod 
j)lace. Do i hey not usually seek anything rather than the active exer- 
cise of earnest thought as soon as they escape from the allotted ox 
hours labor? and in fitting themselves for their calling, is it not their 
common belief that there is a fixed measure of knowledge which must 
be in possession that they must just satisfy the formal requisition of 
the law or custom— and then they will teach« Do they not stop ab- 
ruptly as soon as they have once passed examination, and can repett 
the few deductions or rules of which they are supposed to have a 
knowledge f Do they not enter the profes^on of teaching with the de- 
sign of avoiding labor f Is it not a common notion that it is eompari* 
iAvtlf an easy business ? I mean not now the oft repeated asserdosef 
the Ignorant who, confined to manual labor look enviously upon the 
teacher — but the teacher when he replies to these querulous compari* 
tons of his occupation with that of other men. I say when he repliefs 
and justly too, that no employment is more laborious than his owe, 
does it mean that it is toilsome because it taxes severely his mental 
energies? No I he is thinking of the tedious round of motions in the 
school-room — of the innumerable annoyances which weary and distract 
him. Indeed he often confesses — " Oh I the mere instruction — that is 
nothing, I can perform that well enough, for I know those things--I 
have them all by heart" It does not occur to him that the phy9icsl 
labor which he must do is the thing of smallest account in comparison 
with that toil of the mind which he should perform in order that he 
may worthily teach. When he has once paraed the ordeal of teaching 
•—has once gone over what he conceives to be the ground, for instancy 
of Arithmetic or Grammar he fandes-rpobr mistaken soul^Hhat he 
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has ezhaosted ^e aabject— thtt he has filled the caak^ and now has 
only to 8ft paadyelj down and draw forth for those who come to drink. 
He lapses into a state of roenta] inactiyitj, and perhaps never takes 
another step— nerer gains nor thinks he can gain another new idea. 
To go on with his own intellect and reason upon that which he htm 
learned — ^to make his eapital return him a constant interest save in the 
matter of peeuniarj gain nerer occurs to him. To-day he enters his 
school-room, like the hone in the tread-mill, to trarel his circle round 
and round till ni^tfall, and to-morrow he will be harnessed for the 
same journey.— FermcTnt Teacher^i Voice. 

DTFPICUI,TIES IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

We find the following well-timed remarks in the last No. of the Ohio 
Journal of Education : 

It has already been intimated that there are difficulties in the gorem- 
ment of schools which no skill or management on the part of the 
teacher or others can entirely obviate. One of these arises irom the 
impossibility of suiting the penalty for transgression to the nature of 
the offence and the character of the offender. Eveirperson of com- 
mon sense knows that in every government penaltiesmost be annexed 
to the yiolatioQ of its laws or regnlatJons, and that these must be of 
such A nature as most effectually to accomplish the objects for which 
all punishments should be inflicted. To determine in all cases precisely 
what the penalty should be, and to mete out the reward of transgres- 
sion according to one*s sense of propriety and the circumstances of each 
offender, without subjecting the teacher to the charge of partiality ^ is 
no easy task. Parents can do it if they will, but the teachers can not 
thus readily. 

But even this is a trifling evil compared with another. It is true, 
that no sane man will deny that there should be some penalty for the 
voluntary neglect of known duty, or the wilful violation of wholesome 
rolM ; but the relations of parents to scholars are sacb, that unless the 
course adopted by the teacher secure their sanction, or at least escape 
their censnre, their condemnation, it will exert no re&rming. or ascer- 
taining influenee upon the scholars. But with the various and con- 
flicting views held by parents, how shall the teacher secure their influ- 
ence on his side ? One says, ** I do not wish to have my child whipped, 
under any circumstances whatever; another, **lf my child does not 
conduct himself properiy, or learn as be ought, I wish ymi to flog -him 
aoandly and rep^ him to me, and I will do it again.** A third will 
not have his, deprived of his recess, or kept a moment alter schopl ; 
a fourth would have both done, if the scholar will not study without. 
And thus might we go on through the whole school without finding 
any two who would entirely agree in regard to the course which they 
would have pursued with their children. 

Now, is it not perfectly obvious that the teacher can not comply 
with the wishes of all these parents: that, should he attempt it, he 
wwild at once siilgect himself to the charge of partiality, and thus lose 
ti&e confidence of his scholars and forfeit the respect of those whom he 
attempted to please ? What then follows, but that he must understand 
his own business, must be supposed to be competent to manage his 
school, and be allowed to do it according to his own judgment, witlunit 
interfermu^ at least, till he is found to be incapable of doing it pro- 

We believe this to be the proper course, and the only proper course ; 
and feel confident that parents who will pursue it, who habitually 
give their children to understand that they expect the teacher to do 
rights that they rely upon his discretion, and his sense of justice, will 
seklom have occasion to feel that such confidence has been misplaced. 

JU D. L. 



"NOW.** 

** Now ** is the constant syllable ticking from the clock of time. Now '* 
is the watchword of the wise. " Now " is the banner of the prudent 

Let us keep this little word always in our mind ; and whenever any- 
thing presents itself to us in the shape of work, whether mental or 
physical, we should do it with all our might, remembering that "Now** 
is the only time for us. It is indeed a sorry way to get through the 
world by nnUing it off till tomorrow, saying, **Then I will do it" 
Ko! This will never answer. "Now "is ours; " then " may never be. 



BOYS OUT AT NIGHT. 

We would call the special attention of paren ti to the following extract , 
which we clip from one of our exchanges: 

I have been an observer and am a sympathizing lover of boys. I 
like to see them happy, cheerful, gleesome. Indeed, I can hardly un- 
derstand how a high toned, useful man can be the ripened fruit of a 
boy who had not enjoyed a fall share of the glad privileges due to youth. 
But wyie I watch with^a very jealous eye all rights and customs" which 
entrench upon the proper rights of boys, I am equally apprehensive 
lest parents who are not forethoughtful, and who have not habituated 
iherasdvea to close obserrations upon, this fahjeoti permit tMr 



indttlgendes, which are almost certain to result In their demoralisa- 
tion, if not in their total ruin ; and among the habits in which I have- 
observed tending most surely to ruin, I know of none mor« prominent 
than that of parents permitting'their sons to be in the street after 
night fall 

It is ruinous to their morals in all instances. They aequre, under 
the cover of nigfit, an unhealthful state of mind-^bad, vulgar, immoral, 
and profane language, obscene practices, criminal sentiments, a lawless 
and riotous learning. Indeed it is in the street after nightfall that the 
boys principally acquire the education of the bad, and capacity for be- 
coming rowdy, dismluto, criminal men. Parents should in this particu- 
lar, have a rigid and inflexible rule, that will not permit a son under 
any circumstances whatever, to go in the streets after night&ll, with a 
view of engaging in out of door sports, or meet other boys for social 
chance occupatioo. A rigid rule of this kind, invariably adhered to 
will soon deaden the desire for such dangerous practices. 

Boys should be taught to have pleasure around the family centre 
table, in reading, in conversation, and quiet amusements. Boys are 
seen in the streets after nightial], beha^ng in a manner entirely de- 
structive of all good morals. Fathers and mothers, keep your children 
hon^ at night, and see that you take pains to make your homes plea- 
sant, attractive, and profitable to. them ; and above all, with a view of 
their security iVom future destruction, let them not become, while for- 
ming their characters for life, so accustomed to disregard the moral 
sense of shame as to openly violate the Sabbath day in street pastimes 
during ita day or evening hours. 

A MOTflER»S INFLUENCE. 

In England some years ago, a man presented himself b^ore a body 
of clergymen to be examin^, that he might be licensed to preach the 
gospel His advantages fbr study had not been very great, and he had 
fears that he could not sustain himself^ and answer the numerous ques- 
tions which he knew would be proposed. With a trembling heart he 
stood up befbre his fathers and brethren, and one of them asked him 
with whom he had studied divinity. 

The young man was somewhat oonfhsed at this question, fbr he knew 
verjr well that he had not enjoyed the instruction of any distrnguished 
divme; and he replied, with hesitation^ "My mother taught me the 
Scriptures." 

"Ah," said the minister who had asked the question, " mothers can 
do great things." 

The examination then proceeded, and the result was delightful proof 
that mothers may be good teachers of theology ; that the truths implan > 
ed by their early instructions, watered by their pious tears, and sancti- 
fied m answer to their prayers, will bear precious fruit after many 
davB 

This candidate for the ministry was found to be mighty in the Scrip- 
tures, and most gladly was he commissioned to^go forth and preach the 
word to his fellow men. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 

CLASSiriCATIOir AND COUBSX OF INSTRUCTIOM, OfiNESAL DIRECTIOZm. 

The pupils in each of the schools -shall be arranged in six classes. 

Every scholar shall be provided with a slate and employ the time 
not otherwise occupied, in writing, printing or drawing. 

As soon as the scholars are able, they shall be required to print 
their spelling-lessons on their slates, and continue to do this in all the 
classess. 

The scholars shall occupy a portion of the time of every school ses- 
sion at the blackboard, in drawing or printing. 

Simple oral lessons in arithmetic, adapted to the ages of the schol-" 
ars, shall be taueht in each class, and the addititon, subtraction and 
multiplication tables may each be repeated simultaneously by all ^e 
scholars. 

The Lord*s Prayer and the Ten Commandments shall be taught to 
all scholars. 

Singing shall form a part of the exercises of every session. 

The scholars shall be taught the use of the marks of punctuation, as 
thev occur in their reading lessons. 

The teachers shall devote at least a quarter of an hour, each session, 
to oral instruction. — The reading and other lessons shall be thoroughly 
explained to the scholars by the teachers, who shall encourage them to 
abk questions pertaining thereto. 

Plain sewing may be introduced into any school at the discretion of 
the local committee.— [Com. Com. Sch. Jour. 



NEW SCHOOL LAW OF CONNECTICUT. 

The Norwich Examiner calls attention to the new School Law of the 
last Legislature, and gives a synopsis. 

Its chief idea is the consolidation of all the school sections m a town- 
ship into one,— abolishing both the section and school society system at 
one stroke Next, alt.tbe4>ow«ni ntoeaaary to wtabUib, Improve aa4 
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perfect the schools of the ee^etioii or towojihip are comniitted to them 
in their uoitud cipecity — Out boani of officers is appointed to manage 
the school and the whole sohool system — aside from the clerk, treasu- 
rer and coUeotor— instead of their being in the hands of three sets of 
officers, who are liable under the old law, both to fail of b.'ingco- work- 
era together, and often to embarrass each other. This is also to be a 
permanent board, or one-third of their number is to bo chosen anna- 
ally ; which is an admirable feature of their organisation. They do all 
the work of ail the three classes of officers — the POc{i:ty committee, the 
section committee and the board of Tisitors, appointing or calling to 
their aid, if they wish, the best men in the township to examine 
teachers and visit schools. It 'is not necessary, in thta place, to enu- 
merate their sepai'ale powers, or the various duties assi^^oed them. A 
ftxed and uniform day is named, when all such consolidated sections 
shall liold their annual meetings. New sites for school-houses are to 
be fixed by a two-thirds vote ot the sectioif or ton'nship, or at their re- 

?uest, by the board of Education, who are the oonmitteeof the section, 
'he deficiency in State, and township and invested funds appropriated 
for each' year in supporting the schools, is to be made up by the uaual 
rate bill wholly, or by taxation on the polls, and ratable estate of the 
township whollv, or partly by rate bill, and partly by such tax as the 
township or section shall direct Ih^se are the principal new features 
of the law, and several of its sections are specified as still in force. 

PROGRESS. 
The reign of the Emperor Trajan was probably the most happy 
Europe ever enjoyed ; but at that time true enlightenment had little 
efifect upon the minds of men generally : now this enlightenment is be- 
ing extended to all in Europe in some degree or other, for even Russia 
can hardly be excepted. This being the case, what progress may not 
be looked for in the next forty years? We are only forty years remov- 
ed from the great continential war in the time of Napoleon I. Yet what 
marvellous progress has been made in commerce and its ever-aoeom- 
panying benefits t Steam and instruction are now fairly at work in 
raising man to that dignity of intelligence and moral behaviour without 
vhiqh he cannot be really happy here on earth. With two such power- 
|y agencies properly applied, what pboohiss may not be looked for. 

^TISTIO WORKMANSHIP IN POMPEII. 
There are scales and stedyards, which can only have beeft meant to 
weigh provisions, but the chains and bars of which are delicately 
wrought The weight even is found made to represent a warrior, with 
a keimet most beautifttlly chiselled ; and so genuine and true, so really 
intended for every-day use are these commercial implements, that one 
of them has sUmped upon it its verification, made at the Capitol, de- 
claring it to be just The lamps also, and the candeUbra by which 
they were supported, are most elegant, not made upon a pattern, a 
fashion of the season, bbt exhibiting true artistic beauty . This feeling 
is carried so far, that even surgical instrumentA found in those ruins, 
which could only have been meant for practical purposes, display equal 
attention to ornament and delicacy of finish. There is no end of other 
vessels, which must have served for domestic purposes, such as braziers, 
for instance, of which handles, rimn, and other parts, are finished be- 
yond what the finest bronzes now in Paris usually equal What are we 
to conclude f You cannot suppose that these were made from the design 
of Flaxmans, the Stothards, and the Baileys of those daya Who has 
ever heard of any great artist in Pompeii or Herculaneumf — Cardinal 
Wimnan, 



A MAN ENTERING INTO LIFE. 
A man entering into life ought accurately to know three things : — First, 
where he is. Secondly, where is he going. Thirdly, what he had best 
to do under these circumstances. First, where he is — that is to say, 
what sort of world he has got into ; bow large it is ; what kind of crea- 
tures live in it, and how ; what it is made of, and what may be made 
of it Secondly, where be is going— That is to say, what chancea or 
reports there are of any other world beside this; what seems to 
be the nature of that world ; and whether, for information respect- 
ing it, he had better consult the Bible, Koran, or Council of Trent 
Thirdly, what he had best do under these circumstances — that is to 
•ay, what kind of faculties he possesses ; what are the present state 
and wants of mankind; what is his place in society ; and what are the 
readiest means in his power of attaining happiness and diffusing it. 
The man who knows these thiags, and who has had his will so sub- 
dueo in the learning of them, that he is ready to do what he knows 
he ought, I should call educated, and the man who knows them not, 
uneducated, though he could talk all the tongues of BabeL — Btukin't 
Btanet qf Venice. 

EMPLOYMENT IN SCHOOL. 
The teacher who would govern his school, mast keep in memory one 
of the first principles hi the philosophy of mind, that what one does 
jHm hd$ §ym sU$6m^ ia dont lAuab imrs tkittfrnHy^ikma whai U^ 



mandsd of him as a Uuh, If thia teacher can inter est his pupils in em- 
ployment, excite their minds wilh the love of knovle^e, and eog^o 
them in their studies, be may both improve them in knowledge, and 
easily govern them. Let the teacher, then say little nhwxtgowrwaMnt; 
about what h4 shall do, or they must do ; but let him devote him^ 
sincerely and arduoosly to Uctehingy and eiciting his pupils to the ao* 
quisition oi learning. If be has any nkmot^ry scholar, let him deteU 
that one to some particular attention, in the way of explaining hie 
lesson, or interesting him in the schooL This course will generally 
succeed much better than threats, or loud talk about order. Beufles 
one cause of disorder is want of employment more than deep-seated 
viciousness, or a settled determination to fesist the authority or wiehei 
of the teacher. If the teacher would ask himself. How can I go?em 
my school! let him answer in part by another question : How can I 
engage every scholar in his studies ? One method is, for the teachen 
to spend but little time in school hours in discourse about order, or 
other matters than those pertaining to recitations. If the teacher woaU 
have his pupils work, let him work ; let him call upon eveiy scholer 
to recite ; and instead of faulting him as an ilUbehaved scholar, ascer- 
tain why he hiBMM>t learned his lesson. — 2T. K Report, 
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CANADA. 

MOirrHLT SUMKAXT. 

Hon. Xr. Gbanveau, In answer to an enquiry of Xr. Dvfresne, stated thik 
the Government Intend to propose an increase of the educational gmt; §• 
as to pemit of the eatahKahment of a good primary aebooi hi every periih 
of Lower Canada, and to contribute still hircber lo the praeperity of the 
Oommon Sehool System of ITpper Canada. . . .The Inaugaimtkm of tke Liftl 
University at Quebec took place reoently in presence off the R. C. Ardibiaiwp 
and Clergy. His Excellency the Governor General wta present, and biTiog 
taken the seat prepared for him, the Rev. ILMsire CSaasaolt, Rector of the 
University, ezplaiaed the o^eot of this, the tot session pf the UaiToni^ 
and wss followed by ilia EKoellency who made a abort but veiy etoqeeat 
Speech. Hla Excellency then delivered the Honorary degrees In Law end 
Medicine to the following gentlemen :«-In Law. — Hon. ▲. N. Morin, end 
Jacques Cr^mazie, Esq. In Hedicine. — Jean Blanehet, J. A Sevell, C. 
Fremont Z. Nault A. Jackion, and J. E. Landry. Bacheliers^o-Uttree.- 
Meaero Roosel et Paqaet The Ceremony was conchided by the Arcbbiebep 
of Quebec, who returned thanka to Hie Sxeeliency the Governor Oeaerdi 
not only for hia presence and the sentlmeots express^ by him on thie een- 
slon in relation to the University Laval ; but also ibr his untiring eftrte la 
procuring its charter. The band of the 7 let waa in attendance. 

TICTOaiA OOLLBOI— XSOIOiL PXPAaTllBaT. 

It will be seen by an advertisement in our oolamna that Victoria OoOege 
has ostabrtshed the medical department of their institution at Toronto, when 
it will be under the able superintendence of Dr. Rolph and other gentlemen 
of the " Toronto Sehool of Medicine." This is a noble step of the College, 
and one which must confirm the prestige it has of Ute acquired under Iti 
learned Superintendent and professors. We may alpo congratulate the peb- 
lie of our city on the enUrged aphere thus opened to a department which ia 
reUtion to the value of its services among them cannot be too highly appre* 
elated.— Xeeier. 

raizn n tbk oomcoir schools. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Inatructlon for the County of Water* 
loo^ the proposal of the Municipal Council to approprUte £25 for dietribe- 
ting priaes aoeongat the pupils of Public Schools hi the county, was taken 
into consideration, and the following recommendation adopted :— 

«*That each Common School within the oonntyahali be allowed one eehol* 
ar, of kwful sehool age, for such competition. That those sehooh biriof 
over twenty five scholars on the register be allowed to aend two eebobie; 
and for every additional twenty five achoUra over fifty seholani on each 
register, be allowed to send one scholar; and that the grammar school be 
allowed to aend three scholars for such competition. 

** That (he county oounoil procure the aid of a competent teacher reeidbg 
out of the county, for examiBlng the scholars coming forward for competi- 
tion, and also procure the aid of two associate Judges, who, together whb 
such teacher shall award the prisea. 

"That the foUowhig be the programme of examination: L'WritiDf. 
(Seholars to present speobnens of their penmanship, certified by their teecb« 
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nd« of Algebn^ «iBpl« md ijudratle eqvftioftt. B. OeonMrj, (iIm flrtt 
four bookt of Koend.) «. Gimmimir. 7. Hlilory, (at fiur u U is taught In 
%\t »th book of tbo NmIoo*! RomIot.) 8. N«tiinU PbttoMphy. 9. Otogim^ 
phy. 10. AMODOtay. 

** That an tho teholan intoiidhig to mbo tonvtrd al the eDa4»«tltion ihaB 
MOM thoir MBpoetlTO a«mo«i tho nomet of thoir recpootlTo toaohor wid 
fehool, to bo ontoM with tho dork of tho oooMUaftloaaft throo daya boforo 
tho day of aaoh oompotitkm : that tho olork do ootor tho namoa, nimiboriiig 
Iho aeholara aooordiaglj aa they are entored; and that aaoh aoholar ooonlog 
fcrvard for aoeh oompotUioQ havo the nombo^ nndor whieh ho or aho haa 
booo ostorad attaehad lo tha ooUar on tho day of tho ar^minattoo. 

''That tho amoant of £25 gmntod b> tho ooonty eooncU bo expended in 
poreha4ng naefol books for prisea ; and that there be tea different prisea, 
off tho reepectiTo valaea of ao. 10, 16, 10, 8, ft, 6, S, i, and 1 doUars. That 
the boot general aeboUr loeelTe the highest prise, the Host beet the aeooadf 
and ao OQ in rotation. 

Tho HberaSty of the eoonoil and the propoasl of the board are bolh highly 
oonMiendable, and vilt doabtleaa stiaiulate the pupils to graator oxertloo 
and improTO the edneation of the yonth of the eoimty. 

Dr. Scott, Warden of tho Goanty, oflhia a prise of **Tho Wsrden^ 
Hod il," to be oontosted for by the Commoii School Teachers of that Ooanty, 
for the beat essay on **Tho Analogy between tho onltlTatloc of the soil and 
the human mind.** This liborality is worthy of imitation. 

Wm. Spotton Esq.^ of Pbrt Hope has addfessed the following proposition 
lo the schoolmasters of Hope end Port Hope :— I cannot but think that 
whatoTer promotes edaeation^ and pisees it hi a fsTourabie light before the 
publio, must also promote your own interesta; and therefore I take the lib 
orly of saying to you that I wish to be one of three or more, who wlU offer, 
aa a prise to the best Common sehooi sohdar witbui this town or township, 
Ibo beet eilrer watch thai oan be had for a sum not greater than eighteen 
The time, place, Ac, of examination to be agreed upon. 



B71ITI8H AND FOREIGN. 

XOimiLT sumuKT. 
Tho authorities of King*s and M arischai Colleges at Aberdeen h w agreed 
apen a bill tor the union of these two colleges into one UiUTersity which will 
shortly be introduced into Parliament. At present there are double pro^ 
foesorshtps of some subjeota and none al all of others. With the spare pro* 
feeaora thia defect will be remedied. • . .Two laige Tolumes hsTe jost been issu- 
ed by the printers of the House of Commons, oontaining the oTidence taken be- 
fore the eelect committee of the Hoiiseof Lords on the subject of the practi- 
cal working of (he system of KUional Education in Ireland.... A letter 
baTing been addreased to Lord John Russell from a reHgious society in 
Dublin, pobting oiit kis alleged inconsistency in supporting two different 
systems of education, one In England and the other In Ireland, hia lordahip 
thua repliea :— ** My support of the British and Foreigh School Society has 
been publicly giv'eh ss a member of that society. My support of the National 
System of Education in Ireland, as introduced by Lord Derby, hss been slso 
publicly defended by me aJs a mi;uater and a member of parliament In 
supporting both systems, I ha^e endeaTonred to promote education in a 
nanner that waa practicable. The great mtiontj of the people of England 
lare content to read the Fible in the authorlaed Tersion, and accept that rer* 
*don as a true ezpotttTon of the word of Ood. This Is unhappily not the case 
in IreUnd, and hence haa arisen the system of the National Board, Vhlch^ 
eince ita estabrishment by Lord Derby, has done great good, and will, i 
iruat, by the blessing of God, diffuse still more iridely than It has hitherto 
done, Tcry usefhl, although Yery imperfect Instruction.**. . . .During the re- 
eent sitting of the British Association for the adrancement of Science fa 
Lirerpool, the Rot. Mr. Hume read a paper "Upon the Education of the 
Poor In Liverpool.** This paper was supplementary to the more ehdMrate 
paper read last year before the sssoclation at Its meeting at Hull. Mr. Hume 
osAmenced by stating that the purpose of his paper last year was to direct 
attention generally to the educational wanto of LiTefpooI, and the extent to 
which they were supplied, and the deficiency. In the Lorwer parte of the 
town particnlariy, where education was specUlly needed, and rtcfous instrue- 
tUm alwaya at hand, the want iras lamentably great. In Hre eceleriastical 
firisions in the lower part of the town, and haTing a population of 40,000, 
there is no provision for the educstion of a single Protestant child. That 
dtfleieney, he waa happy to be able to say, was about being remedied. The 
B»r. geatlemtD pRMeeddd to AMniM flie mesai <tf stipportof lh» LiverpobI 



sehools— the prineiple of YoluBlsry and compulNry suppovt of eduoottoBt 
and concluded by enferelng the hitter principle, whieh he hoped would ilad 
legishuiTe adoption. 

THR Q17IU*S COLLIGES IN IBBLAJID. 

The Oark HeporUr, alluding to the Aict of Oovemment having Just added 
to the collegiate endowmenta a sum sufficient to enable all the Internal 
arrangemento to be considembly improved, ss well as to allow of a reduction 
in the fees payable by students^ thus pointe out the beneflelal reaulta conao- 
quent upon the enkrged grant to the three collegea :— 

** At the October entrance esaminationa the Council ia empowered^and 
will certainly ezerciae the power very gladly, if. fforded an opportunity'— to 
confer on deserving candidatee 66 aenior and Junior achoUrshipa— vis., 10 
senior, value £40 each, and 46 Junior, value from £16 to £24 each, 80 of the 
46 being of thia latter amount, and only four^in agricultore— of the former. 
The wfaners of these prises will not only have their year*a education free of 
chaige, but man? of them a haadsooM aid towards their general ezpenaes 
too. And to win them all that la requiaito Is attention and talent ; Ihvourit* 
km the candidatee need not fear, and the son of the hussblest man will have 
his chance equally with the competitor whose worldly prospecto are beat, 
and whoee frienda are meet influential. The peat hiatory of the ooUege snfi- 
deatly proves this, and remarkably in the winner of Ita most sptendid prise. 
Thai prise, obtsfaied for it by Lord dsrsndon— a writeiBhip in the SssI 
India Oorapany's Service, of emolumenl from the start, aad openhig to ita 
poesessor the way to the meet magnifleient poeltions lo our E a st e rn empira 
-*was awarded to a young stodent, unknown and unfriended, horn a r emo te 
district of the county, who competed for it thus suocessfolly against the som 
of men of hifiuenee and station, who were soareely faiffrior to him in thehr 
mental character or general aoqulrementa The aapirant to a superior ednoa- 
Hon therefore however llflaHed fai nieans» will find himself in no dificulty 
about obtaining It fai the Queen's Oolloge, to partake of wfcose advaniages» 
in fhct, he Is eoerted by honourable rewards. Within Ita haBs he may fai- 
ezpendvely acquire the fbundition of a eharaeter which, whateTsr his 
position in life, he will And of inestimable Talua to him; and wo trast sis- 
eerdy that the entrances fa October will prove that our popufaUoo Is nol 
fadifferent to, or incompetent to avail o( the great and hstbig beneAta thys 
phtosd wlthfa iMr Nach.** The appototmenta at the Queen's OoUsges to 
fUl op the vaeaactes oceasfaoed by tho loss of those profe<aofB who hava 
accepted chairs in Australfa have been made. Mr. Bagley, of Oork, takea 
the Prolbssorsblp of Latin, fa Galway ; Mr. ThouMon, at preeent fUlfag tho 
chair el Katoral History fa Oork, takes the Prolnsoiehip of Geology, BeMsst 
Oottege ; Mr. Tail, of Oambridge, Senior Wrangler of the yeer 1668, takes 
the PmfcssorsUp of Mathematics, BeUhst 

KATIOHAL XDirOATlOir IV tmiLAVH. 

The SOtb report of the Commissioners of National ISdneaHon In Ii^etand 
has Jusl%een presented to the Lord Lleutentant. The following eztraot, to 
refetence to the number of schools and sttendance of pupUs, isof interest.''-^ 

'*0n the Slst of December, 1862, we had 4,876 schools in operation, 
which were attended by 644 604 children. At the doee of the year 188S 
the number of schools in operation wss 6,028, attended by 666,478, showing 
an increase in the schools in operation of 148, and an increase In the atten* 
dance for the year 1868, as compared with the year 1862, of 11,874 chil* 
dren. Besides these 6,028 schools, there are 42 upon our lists, although not 
yet in operation, towards which, at various times, we have made building 
granta ; of theae granta, 16 (involvmg liabilities to the extent of £2,666 6e.) 
were made during the year 1868. When the buildings fbr these 42 schools 
shall have been completed, they will afford accommodation to 4,016 add!* 
tional pupDa. The number of achools struck off during the year 1868 wss 
106; 10 schools were suspended, which, however, may hereafter be reopen- 
ed ; and 218 sohools were added to the list The enture number of schools 
on our rolls, on the 81st of December, 1868, wss 6,076, fadodfag those fa 
operatfan, those suspended, and thoee towards the buiidfag of which we haTo 
promised aid. 

** There has been a steady increase in the attendance at the national schools 
oveiy year, except fa 1847 and 1849, in which the decreaae ia attributable 
to the canaea adverted to in our veporta for thoee years^ 

*' the total number, in 1868, of 666,478 ehndren, in the 6,028 sbhoohi fa 
operation, gites an average on ihe rolls of 11,078 to each sohool. The 
average dally attendance of pupila fbr the half-year ended the 80th of Sep- 
tember, 1888, was 271,864 ; and the tiumber on the rolls for the same period 
was, aa we have already stated, 660,681. 

«« the cvbiage daily mttondame of pupils fbr the haff<yesr endfaf Iht iOlh 
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of Septombor, 1853, m compared irith Uwt of the eoireepondiii^ Imlf-year 
for 1852, exhiblte a decr^^ase of '7,844. Tbia dimioation may bo partly ao- 
coanted for by the fact that there ha9 been a conaiderable reducUon in the 
number of children in the workhouse schoola, in which the proportion of 
children in daily attendance to the total nunA>er on the rolls ia neceaaarily 
greater than it is in the other schools, from which the children have a greater 
liberty of absenting themseWes. 

'^The following summary exhibits the number of national schools hi each 
province on the 81st of December, 1858, and the uumbir of children on 
(he rolls for the half-year ended the 80th of September 1858 :^ 

Average No. on Rolls 
No. of Schools. Attendance. in each SchooL 

tJlster .. 1,906 .. 158,686 .. 80*68 

Munster .. 1,219 .. 175,564 .. 144*02 

Leinster .. 1,200 .. 145,266 .. 12106 

Connaught .. 698 .. 76,115 .. 10904 

Total .. 5,028 .. 550,681 .. 109*62 

**0f the 218 sohoolfl added to our list during the year 1858, there were, in 
Ulster, 54 ; Munster, 61 ; Leinster, 87 ; Connaught, 66. 

** Of these 218 schools 199 are mder the management of 167 individuals, 
laany of them having more than one sohool under their care. The following 
is the number of patroas of each religV>QS denomination : — Gbunch of England 
-—clerical, 2; lay, 18. Presbyterian^^lerical, 13; lay, 2. Protestant Dis- 
senters-^lay, 1. Boman Oatholio— clerical 121 ; lay, 11. Total Protestants 
«f att persuasions, clerical and lay, 85 ; total Roman Catholics, clerical and 
lay, 182. Of the remaining 19 cases 18 were joint applications firom persons 
of different religions denominations and 6 were model schools, of which we 
■are the patrons. i.qr^i 

*' It will be seen that "we have made grants to build and furnish 42 schools, 
.16 of which ire' grants for the year 1858. Some of these schools are in pro- 
grese of bttildUig, and will be soon eompleted ; and towards the erection of 
a few no etepa have yet been taken. The outstanding grants made In various 
•years to these 42 schools amount to £4,621 Is. lOd. ^n addition to the 16 
new building cases, we awarded grants of salaries and books, to 202 new 
schools, making, in 1858, a total of 218 new cases. 

'* There' were 18 sehools opened during the yesr, towards the eraetion of 
which we had made grants. These are mduded ia the 5,028 schools in 
operation en the 81st of December, 1858." 

Of the vested and non-vested schools the commissioners thus report :*• 

** At the termination of the year 1858 we had on our list, vested either in 
trustees or in our board, 1,092 school-honses, containing 1,598 rooms, acco- 
modating distinct schools. The number of non-vested schools was 8,467, 
several of which, as in many cases of vested schools, are held under the 
same roof, though in separate rooms. There sre, in addition, nine school- 
houses about to be vested in the board, the leases of which are in^urse of 
execution. These nine sohoolhouses will contain 10 di&tinct apartments. 
The number of schools vested in trustees on the 81st of December was 996. 
In addition, 511 (including 140 assigned) were vested in the commissioners 
In their corporate capacity. There are also 10 schools of which the leases 
are not yet executed, towards which the commissioners have made grants for 
building and furnishing. There were also 91 schools for which the com. 
mlssioners held bonds for the observance of our rules.'* 

Of the Dublin model schools they say,— 

** The number of pupils on the rolls ot our model schools in Harlborough- 
street on the 80th of September, 1858, was — males, 624 : females, 509 ; 
Infimts, 896 ; making a total of 1,529. 

"The religious denominations of the 1,529- children on the rolls of the 
model sehools in ICarlborough-street, at the above date, are specified in the 
following return : — 

Boys. Girls. Infants. Total. 

Sstablished Church 196 59 82 197 

Boman CathoUcs .. 496 446 858 1,800 

Presbyterians ..20 8 8 26 

Jews .... 2 1 8 ^6 

Total .. 624 509 896 1,529 

** Wa trained, during the year, and supported at the public expense, 281 
national teachers, of whom 198 were men, and 89 women. We also trained 
25 teachers not connected with national schools, who supported themselves 
during their attendance at the model schools, making the total number of 
teachers trained in 1858, 806. Of the 281 teachers of national schools 
trained during tb year. 18 were of the Estoblished churchy 82 Presbyte- 



rians, three other Protestant Dissenters, and 228 Reman Ckxholica The 
total number of male and (emale teachers trained from the commcBceineot 
of our proceeduigs to the 31st of December 1 858, is 8,701. We do not in- 
elude In this latter number those teachers who, at the time of their tttiimig, 
were uncoaifeeted with natianal schools. 

** We had hi our service, at the dose of the year 1868, 4,882 prindpil 
and asMfltant teachers, exclusive of teachers in the workhouse and prison 
schools in connexion with us, and teachers In convent schools, no recorf 
being kept ot their ckssification — the former not being pdd by the boini, 
and the latter being paid according to the average attendance in thdr 
respective schools.'* 

POLISH SCHOOLS. 

Poland was the first country in Europe that bad a regular pnUie 
education. It had in the fifteenth century, and before, departmentii 
schools, firn to €tU ranki^ which were affiliated to the Univeraitiei; 
each of which furnished and appointed the teachers of the .department ii 
which it was situated. Always, a complete education, inclu^flng the Uni- 
versity education, introduced a Pole* into the ranlu of nobility, for then 
was no difference of rae$ between peasant and noble in Poland to uterfere 
with a natural progress, as in the western feodal nations. An umrMity 
education, or an iifiportant service hi the army, (to each ef wldch ths 
peasantry were free,) always made a Polish noble. 



UNITED STATES. 

MOMTBLT suxMaar. 
A Konnment to the late Kev. Kr. Gallaudet, has recently been ereet^ In 
Hartford, Connecticuc Kr Oallaudet was for many years the disdngaiihed 
friend and instructor of deaf mutes in the United States. The Monument con- 
sists of a platfomrof quincy granite, 6 feet 10 inches square, the' pinrth 
also of granite I foot thick ; marble base 5 feet 8 {nehes square, very ficfalj 
moulded; the die consists of foas psnnele On the south pannel is repr*- 
sented in bas-relief Jfr..Gallattdet and' three mnta children. His left im 
encircles the body of a litde muie giri of seven or eight years of age; Ui 
right hand is brought forward and clasped in the form of the letter ''i" 
of the muU alphabet. The little giri is imitating the letter with her left 
hand. In front sits a Itttle boy apparently eight or nitie years of age, who 
has a skte in his hands and is making the capitals <^ the alphabet A hd 
stands by their side with a portfolio under his arm, watching the movemsntt 
of Mr. G. very intently. . . .The following are the statistics of the tttendi 
ance of students at some of the American Collies the present ysnr:— 

Dartmouth College 858 

. IndUna Sutc University 224 

Harvard University 705 

University of Virginia 550 

Washmgton College 188 

Pennsylvania Oberlin College 800 

Aumherst College 254 

Total 8,018 

Tennessee University, Union University, Madison University, FurmanUoiTtf- 
sity. South Carolina Boanoke College, and Trinity College at Hartfotd, 
Connecticut,^are reported as having an increased attendance over 1863. . .« 
The following remarks on the state and condition of the New Tork UoiTsr- 
sity, were made by Chancellor Ferris, on the occasion of the opening of the 
fail term of the University :-*He referred to the time when it was thought tiint 
the Univerity must sink under its embarrasments, that its edifice amst b* 
sold, and when it was even anticipated who would be the purchaser, and to 
purpose its several apartments would be devoted. He would venture to what 
say that its present appearance and condition show that it hss fnllen st 
length into.the hands that will take ciCre of it. It was necessary to niis 
$70,000 to free the histitution from debt, and this has been contriboted 
during the past year of extreme pecuniary stringency. This has been 400^ 
in a year during which the people of this city had also contributed, for tht 
new 3ible House, $80,000.; lor St. Luke*s Hospital $60,000; for ths City 
Hospital $150,000; for the Union Theological Seminary $90,000; for 
Princeton Theological Seminary $30,000; for the Kew Tork Juveoite 
Asylum $50,000, besides many other Urge contributions, both ordinary ^ 
extraordinary. This array of munificent benefactions, «aid the Chsncellor, 
are truly an honor to this great metropolis. Among other Improvsnenti 
on the University building, the large chapel has been lighted with elop*^ 
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wiodowa, graeefttl'eDtrtnoes hare been added, and the inlerfor hat been 
frMhiy painted and decorated. The mnall chapel and the leotare and reci- 
tation voona have been renovated in a neat and commodioua Bt>ie. The 
eowMil room, said the Ohanoellor, haa been made what the conncii room ot 
an UnlToraity oeght to be ; a becoming reeeptioii chamber for the learned 
and dMngniahed men of other etatea and cHmea who almoat daily visit the 
iatthatiou. The Ohaneellor concluded by remakring th«t tome years efaioe 
a gentleaMn hi thia city had inaerted in his will a bequeat of $20^000 to thte 
Univerrity ; but afterward, seeing its embarrased and helpless condition, and 
isaiing its oitinute ftilure, had revoked the beqnest, and died too soon to 
see the hopeful opportonity which is now afforded onr men* of wealth to 
confer durable beneits upon posterity by making such beqoesto to the 
iastitotion, ..By the last retnms of the public schools in thesix New EngUnd 
Scuesi the whole number of pupils in attendance during the year was 
Ml,988. The whole cost oi instruction for the year was $2,060,1 8 l.es. In 
TermoQt the average cost of each pupil was $2.22 ; in Hame $1.84 ; in 
{ OoniMetieut, $1.86 ; in Bhode Island, $1.64. In Massachusetts the law 
1 requires each town to raise by tax at least $1.60 per child, between five and 
ilteen years of age^ as a condition of receiving a share of the income of 
the State School Fund. AU the towns complied with this condition last 
year. . . .The city of Boston appropriated the past year $880,000 00 for the 
sapport of public schools. It has invested in school houses $1,600,000.00. 
The avesago number of pupils is about 2^00 ; making the yearly cost of 
educating each child about $16. The number of pupils taught in the 
schools of Detroit during the year precodiog the last annual report, was 
about 6,000, and the cost for each pupil was $1,60. The attendance in the 
district sohoob Of New York Isst year was 866,216. The annual cost for 
eseh was about $2.22. 

SOHOOLl Ijr HKW TOMC 

The 216 public schools in New York city reopened a few days since. 
I%e number of teachers is 1094, and thdr aggregate sahiry amounts 
to over $800,000. The number of schools average 140,000. There are 
also 86 denominations or parochial 8obooU^ not under the special charge 
of the Board of Education. These have an attendance of about 8,000. 

▲MiaiOAH meriTUTU or iMnuorioir. 

Tho recent meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, was one 
of the most successful ever held by that body. Nearly two thousand teach- 
en, and friends of education from different parts of the country, mostly, 
hsvever, from New England were present; and emong these, were some 
of the most distinguished educators in the Isnd. We doubt if a burger 
company of teachers ever assembled in this country ; and rarely is it that 
an association of any kind briogs together so many individuals, noted for 
their alNlity, intdUgenoe, and earnestness. 

The 'lectures delivered during the session were of the highest order. 
The introductory, by Dr. Wayland, detailed the progress of education 
during the last quarter of a century, and indicated the direction of its pro- 
gren in future. It was characterised by that complete knowledge of facts, 
phikwophlosl analysis, deamess of illustration, and aptness of expression, 
for which he is so distinguished, and was listened to with marked attention. 
It received much praise, and will, we believe, do great good. The Rev. 
Mr. Huntington's lecture was mostly a comparison between uneducated aud 
educated individuals and communities, lor the purpose ^f showing ^he 
develQpmeat of a love of Beauty. It was well written, and happily delivered. 
The leetmre of Hr. Smith, was a fine schobriy production. It evinced a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, and a warm love of all the works of 
genius. We heard this lecture highly praised by those whose comorenda- 
tioQS are not easily won. Dr. Boeoher's lecture was philosophical, forcible, 
and doquent ; Dr. Hooker's, illustrative and practical. Mr. Sumner's was 
fuQ of Interesting (acta and observations relating to the state of education 
in some of the European countries. His language waa elegant, and his 
manner of delivery graceful and winning. This instructive lecture was 
« moat fitting dose to the series, and like all the rest waa marked by high 
thought and progressive aims. 

There was not so much time for debate as usual, and, therefore, the dls* 
cussion did not take so wide a range, nor call out so great a variety of talent, 
aa on prevfama occasions. The remarks of Messrs. Hedgea and Ck>lbum 
upon teaching iirithmetic, and those of Mr. Edwards upon Oeegrsphy, 
were eminently practical, and illustrative of the best methods of teaching. 
The moot extended discussion was upon the resolutions referring to the 
murder of Vtot Butler.— ifoMOtfAiise/^s Teoehir, 
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MONTHLT SUMMART. 

Hon. Mr. Chauvkav has moved for an address to His Excellency the 
Governor General praying His Excellency to cause to be printed, in addition 
to the documenta mentioned in an address of this house, such of the docu- 
ments that have been obtained from the public archives in Paris and in 
Loudon, and are now in manuscript in the library of Parliament, and in the 
library of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, or that may be 
procured hereafter, as shall be found of suffident interest in a legal or his- 
torical point of view ; and also to cause to be reprinted such of the works 
published in the early history of the country as may be of great value and 
have become very scarce, the said works or documents to be printed in 
such form and with such notes snd maps as may be found proper, and 
assuring His Excellency that this bouse will make good the necessary ex- 
pense to be incurred for the aforesaid objects. Hon. Mr. Morin said the 
documents would throw a great deal of light on the early political history 
of America, and that the maps embraced the whole country from Canada 
to Florida. Any gentleman who would look at the catalogue, would see 
that a vast amount of valuable information was comprised in the documents ; 
many of which were never yet published. The documents did not relate to 
Lower Canada merely, but contained also many letters and several plans re- 
lating to Upper Canada. The motion was ihen carried. . . .His Excellency 
the GoviRMOR GiirxRAL has been pleased to appoint a number of gentlemen 
to compose a Provincial Comjiittee, to take the necessary steps to ensure a 
fitting representation of the industry and resources of this Province at the 
World's Exhibition, to be held in Paris, in the year 1856,— with power to 
appoint an executive committee and local committees throughout the 
Province. • • . A pension of £200 a-year has been conferred upon Mrs. Fullerton, 
widow of the laCe Lord Fullerton, who was for twenty-five years one of the 
Senators of the Scotch College of Justice. Also, £100 to Mrs. Taylor, the 
discoverer of steam navigation. .. .Captain Cook's Chronometer has been 
presented to the united service institution, by Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert. 
It has undergone some adventures ; after two voyages with Cook, Lieu- 
tenant Bligh took it out in the Bounty; the mutineers carried it to 
Plteaurc's Island ; it was sold to an American, who sold it agam in Chili ; 
finaUy, Sir Thomas Herbert bought it at Valparaiso, for fifty guineas. . . . 
The French Exhibition building, has consumed 822,000 square yards of cut 
stone, 4,600 tons of castings, 8,600 tons of iron, and 88,000 square yards of 
unpolished glass. The surface of the ground floor Is 27,068 square yards. 
The surface of the gallery of the drcumference counts 18,072, givmg a 
total of 46,140 yards. ** The building unlike its predecessors,*' says the 
correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune^ ** is to be a permanent monument of 
the most eUborate finish, and the most studied perfection of style.*' Among 
the curiosities to be sent from the Esst Indies to the IVench Exhibition b a 
carpet of Ivory, it is twenty feet long and six wide, and cost $1,500. . • • 
The German Philosopher SchelUng, died at Ragax, in Bwitserland on the 
20th August last... -The Italian Papers mention the death of Cardinal 
Angelo Mai, a prelate who owed his rank to the position which he had crh« 
ated for himself in the worid of literature by his curious discovery of palim- 
psestes. He was bom March 7, 1782, in the diocese of Bergamo, created 
a cardinal in May, 1837, but reserved in petto and proclaimed in the 
following year. The cardinal continued his learned kbours after his elev- 
ation, and only very lately succeeded to the pott of librarian of the Vatican, 
rendered vacant by the death of Cardinal Lambruschini. .Mr. W. H. Bartleft, 
whose premature death at sea has just been announced, was well known to 
the public by the historical and Illustrated works ** foHy Days in the Besert," 
^^\U Boats,** " Walksabout Jerusalem,** and other works of biblical andchMd- 
cal interest. His last published work, **The Pilgrim Fathers," is a historical 
narrative of great interest ; and, like Its predecessor*, is beautifully illustrated 
by drawings taken on the spot. Mr. Bartlett*s last vidt to the East was under, 
taken only a few months ago, with the express dedgn of inspecting some an- 
cient remains, and of furnishing a series of illustrations for a new work on the 
subject But on his return ftom that hallowed ground, he waa taken soddeidy 
' ill on board the French steamer Egyptos, and in the course of the foUowiug 
day expired, in the prime of life, and when almost in right of land. Tathe 
talents of an accomplished artist, an able and agreeable writer, and a 
traveller, whose graphic description of society, as well as scenary, in srvery 
quarter of the world, are so generally admired, Mr. Bartlett added tiiose 
higher qualities of mind and heart, which, to dl who knew him, formed a 
bond of attachment which only strengthened with years. . . .The first stone 
of the monument to tiie lAte Mr. Daniel OJCaDndl, waa ktdy hdd by iir 
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John Power, in GlameTinoemeterj, DnUb. Tboro wu no piibUe dkplay on 
the occaaion. A niODument has also been erected in Glaagow, to If r. 
0*ConoeU. . . .King Kax, of Bararia, haa juek granted an allowance of 500 
florina, to be repeated next year, to Melehior Meyr, a young Bavarian poet. 
Heyr'e ** Duke Albrecht '* has been represented with applauee in seTenteen 
chief towns of Oennany, and his '* Village Histories,** published in the 
M<yrg€fMaU^ are rery popular. The aHowance is granted to enable him to 
employ his undivided energiei in the composition of a poetic woric of larger 
scope than he has yet published, and on which he has long been engaged. 
Herman Ling is another Bavarian poet who receives dmilar assistance from 
the King. The young German poets Geibel, Bodemstedt, and Paul Heyse, 

who have similar reason to thank his Majesty, are not Bararians 

Alexander von Humboldt celebrated his 86th birth day on the 14th <(f 
October. The illustrious philosopher is in the enjoyment of full bodily 
health and intellectual rigor, and continues, as heretofore, to devote himself 
with wonderful activity to the interests of sdfelfde. . . .From an account of 
Assyrian researches and discoveries in the last annual report of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, made by Colonel Rawliuson, we learn that the most recent, 
as well as the most important discovery, in an historical and geographical 
point of view. Is that of another obelisk, in the south-east corner of the 
great mound of Kimrod, and erected by Shamasphul, thesonof Shalambara, 
or Shalamchara, who raised the rimilar and well-known obelisk in the 
British Museum. The Colonel states shat he has been down the river to 
Bassorah, whence he haa shipped off several cases to the British Museum 
and Crystal Palace, by the Acbar Steam-frigate, which was sent up from 
Bombay for that purpose. A further Tery curious discovery made by 
Colonel Rawliuson is, that the employment of the Babylonian cuneiform 
writing waa continued down at least so low as the time of the Macedonian 
dominion in Asia, the commencement of the third century B.C. . . . A free 
library and museum is about to be established in Preston . . . An important 
discovery haa recently been made in regard to a new material from which to 
make paper. . . .This discovery is the "Everiastlng paper (Onaphalium)- 
No such great results could, however, bo properly expected from it uuless 
this plant, the flower of which has only served hitherto to stuff beds, might 
be obtained without culture, a^d in unlimited quantities. Mr. Andrews has 
procured informaUbn which settles incontesUbly that the '* Everlasting * 
is found abundantly every where over Canada and North America. . . .It is 
deigned to erect a monument at Quebec, to the memory of Generals Wolfe 
and Montcalm, and the gallant fellows who feU with them. 

MBLANOBOLT FATI OF 8IK JOHM FKAMKUir. 

The Montreal HwM of the 21st Oct., has the following :— In an extra 
«f yesterday evening we informed the public that a rumor was current that 
the remains of Sir John Franklin and his crew, and their ships had beto dis- 
Qovered. We immediately despatched a special messenger to the Hudson 
Bay Company's Hoose at Lachine, and through the kindness of the Gover- 
npr, Sir George Simpson, are enabled to lay before our readers the following 
outlines of a deapatch received by him yesterday from Dr Bae, who haa 
been absent on the coast since the first of the month of June, 1858, and're- 
tamed to York Uctory on the 28th August last ; from whence he forwarded 
Ifliters by express to Sir George Simpson, via Red River settlement. After 
beiefly noticing the resalt of his own expedition and the difficulties with 
whish he bad to contend, he proceeds to state that from the Esquimaux he 
had obtained certain information of the fate of Sir John Franklin, who had 
been iti^ed to death, after the loss of their shps which were crushed in the 
ioe, end whUe malting their way south to Great Fish River, near the outlet 
of wbieb a party of whites died, leaving accounts of their sufferings in the mati- 
IsAed corpses of some which had evidently furnished food for their nnfortn* 
Date companions. Although thia informaUon, is not derived from the Esqul- 
BMOX who had oommaoicated with the whites, and who had found their re- 
nains, hut from another band who obtafaied the details from thefrs, no doubt 
te lea of the truth of the r^ort. as the naaveahad in their possession various 
artieles of European mann&cture which had been in the possession of the 
whites. Among these are sUver spoons, forks, Ac, on one of which is 
Mgraved ••iStr /oAh FnmkUn^ K. 0. B,r wbUe others have cresU on 
theirs^ which identify the owner as having belonged to the ill-fated expedi* 
tieo. Drawings of some of them have been sent down. This fesHoi tragedy 
mat have occarred as kmg ago as the spring of I860. 

BZULL0I9I1IABT BxTUUionns WITH THE EtMTBio TiLioEAra.-^me 
•spofiments have, within the past fortnight, been made at Portsmouth, with 
reiafd to this sdenoe, of a most important and remarkable character, and 
which woald appear to open up »nd piomiso to lead to further triumphs in 
^Mlridl^ ejpud ia Importijsoe to iv *>»* >»▼• •^^^J *^«^ schUvod 



The experioMnts Inqneatioii were finr the parpoae of aseertaiMag As po«i. 
biljty of sendiog electric telegraph coinmunicatioua across a boAj ofwatw 
without the aid of eieotric wires. The space seleoted for the experiaMsH 
wss the miU-di^ (a pteoe of water forming a portion of tibe fbrtSfioatioiii) tt 
its widest part, where it is something near 600 feet acroA The epcrstieg 
battery was plaeed on one side of the dam, and the oofrespoodiog dial oa 
the otiier side. An electiio wire from each wassabmei|^ on tiieir rsspeotire 
sides of the water, and terminating in a plate constructed for the purpose, sad 
Mvecal nieBssgss were accurately ooov«yed across the entire width of ihe nSB. 
dam, with aoceracy and inatantsneous rapidity. The apparatus emptoredin 
the experiments is not prstended to be here expUdned in even a cursory au- 
ner ; this ia, of course, the exclusive eeoret of the inventor. But then is so 
doubt of the fiMi, that oommnnieations were actually sent a distance of aeariy 
500 foot through the water without the aid of wires, or other oondueton, 
and that there appeared every possibility that this could be done ss esaly 
with regard to flie British Cbannelss with the mill-dam. The htventor iia 
gentlemaa of groat sdentific attahiments, residing in Sdinbuigh, sod byi 
claim— and we believe with some justice— to behig the origfaiai faiventsr ef 
the electric telegraph ; but from drcumstsnces, he was nnable to carry eat 
the invention to his own advantage. The experiments at the miUHlam wsia 
of a strictly private character, althoogh they were eaivied out hj Gaptua 
Beatty and otherengineering efflcecs belonging to the garrison. 
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ZCSAMINATION OF COMMON SCHOOZi TBACHSR& 

OTICE is hereby given, that a MEETING of the BOARD OP FUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION of the Sicqitd School Cmomr, County of Peel, will ba 
held at BRAMPTON, in the School House, on TUESDAY the Uth day of 
NovEKBia next, at 9 o'clock, ▲ m., for the EXAMINATION OF COMMOK 
SCHOOL TEACHERS (for 1855.) All Candidates for License, preyionsto 
being admitted for examination, must furnish the Board with a certificxtsof 
good moral character, from the clergyman who^e ministrations they atteni 
Teach en who hold First and Second Class Cerdficaies of License will aot 
be re-examined. But such- Teachers, notwithstanding', are hereby leqoind 
to present to the Board thv above mentioned certifioate of good moral Chi- 
rac ter before that their Certificates of Licence can be extended beyond tba 
present year. By order of the Board, JAMES PRINGLS, CMnasa. 
Brampton, XSrd Oct, 1854. *^ 

BZAMZNATION OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL MABTEBE 

THE COMMITTEE of EXAMINERS of CANDIDATES for MASTERp 
SHIPS of COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in Upper Caoads, hariaK 
recently met to make the preliminary arrangements requisite lor earnmg 
into effect the provisions of the Gkakmab School Act, u set forth 
in the 2nd clause of the 11th Section, have decided on holding tbdr 
EXAMINATIONS for the present, quarteriy,— on the FIRSTT MONDAY sC 
Jamuaut, April, July, and Octobxr, respectively^ in the Nosmai. School 
Buildings, coromendngat THREE o*cloci[, P. M. THOS. J. ROBERTSON, 
Head Master, Normal School, U. C, Chairman, [N. B.— All Candidates tie 
requested to send in their names to the Chairman of Slio Committee at leart 
one week prior to the first dsy of examloatioo. 



¥ANTS A SITUATION.— A SCHOOLMASTER who holds a Ilrft 
Class Certificate, would be gkd to hear from any person requhint hit 
services. His present engagement expires on the 1st January nexC He is 
well acquahited with the common and most ^ the higher bcinehes ef sa 
English Education, shK> with the French, lAtin, and Gkeelc languages. He 
has had several years experience in Teacliinj;, and ia well acquaintvd vith 
the Normal method, both In theory and praouce. Address X. T. Z., Onelpb 
P.O. Nov. 1854. 



A SCHOOL WANTED by a MAN whose engagement terminateein Deesoi- 
ber. He has had several years experience in School Teaching, and it 
present holds a First Class Ceitifloate from the Board of Inslmetioo for the 
united Counties of York, Ontario and Peel and can prodnce a certificate from 
theTruatees of each School Section in wh ich h e has taught. Apply by lettir 
(prepaid), stating salary, to W. M. BUTTONVILLE, P. 0. MarkbaSL 
November, 1854. _^____ 

TOUNG MAN of steady habiu who holds a Fiivt Class Certificate 
for the Counties of York and Peel and whoee engagements to^ 
minate about the first of January, wants a School. Apply by letter, (post paid), 
stating salary, to T.M'K£B,Holhmd Landing, P.O. October, 17, 1654. 

ADVERTISEMENTS hiserted in the /otima^ <2f JUwNKieii fbr one half* 
penny per word, which may be remitted hi potiage iiampM, or oiherwm, 

TERMS : For asinele copy of the Journal of JSdueatum^ 5s. per annom ; 
beck vols, neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. AH subscriptions to 
eommenco with the January nnmber, and payment hi advanee must in sll 
esses accompany the order. Single numbers^ l^d. each. * 

ly AU oomauinioations to be addf O M s d to Mr. J. Gsosos Hqimii«i 

Mueaium Q^Jhfofl^ 
ToMno: Printod l^ LoTBU. 4 Qi«wir» (SbrnsrV rosfv .«»4 ifWti^ 
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From ths Mamaehtuetti Teacher. 

THB DUTY OP SELF-CULTURE IN ITS RELATiaNS TO 
TEACHING. 

[a PBIZI ISSAT.J 

PenoBtl improrement is tbe daty of erery homan b«ng. By 
▼irtae of his very humanity, every individual of the race, stands 
under a sscred obligation to miUce as much of his mental and moral 
powers, as his position in life will permit No one has a right to bury 
in a napkin any talent Qod has given him, any more than he has to 
perrert it to an unworthy use. This obvious general duty becomes 
q;>eeiflc and peculiar in its relation to many callings in life ; and every 
onsi we think, will decide thai in regard to the business of teaching, 
it is a neoesssry and primary qualification. Its limits and methods, 
howeVer, in that particular relation may, perhaps, give occasion for 
diflbrences of opinion, where, indeed, any definite opinions at all are 
liekl on the subject 

Self-coltnre relates mainly to three things, manuMn^ mtfki, moraU. 
Attainments in all these directions are essential to the teacher's success. 
Failure in either of them is fatal Nor can culture in one of these 
directions make up for its absence in any other. The instructor ought 
in a high sense to be a gentleman, a schoUr, and a Christian. Who« 
eTer else can afibrd to be other than all these, he cannot And this, 
we apprehend, will be manifest if we consicer the peculiar nature of his 
calling. 

What, then, is the distinctive character of the teacher's vocation ? 
A somewhat extended answer to this question will furnish forcible 
arguments for continued self-cultofs in all who engage in tbe work. 



We must think, that with all the advance recent years ha?e witnessed 
in the views and methods of popular e^acation, even teachers thea»- 
^M^lves have hardly begun to have adequate notions in regard to the 
importance and inherent greatness of theur work. We cannot ssy left 
of it than that it involves the highest responsibilities, and is, in tii^ 
best sense most honorable. We are dull in our apprehensions of the 
peculiar honor there is in fashioning a human spirit into forms of in- 
tellectual symmetry and grace, which it shall carry not only through 
the life that is, but onward into the everlengthening ages of the lift 
that is to be. 

In all civilised countries the votaries of art have been held in honor. 
He who could make the canvas gldw with imiUted life, and he who could 
cut from the cold, dead marble, the almost living, breathing forms of 
animated existence^ have both alike acquired lasting renown. Some 
of them Uved for back in the past Ages have passed away stnee the 
crumbling dust of theur mastrnpieces has mingled with the ashes of 
their tombs ; yet their names are held in deserved honor. But there 
is a cotoring that outlasts aU time, and eternity will for ever add to its 
brightness. There Is a sculpturing Uh\ every line and angle and 
feature of which, will reUin its exact form when the heavens and the 
earth shall be no more. No less a work than this is every teacher 
called to perform. Consciously or unconsciously, he is making im- 
pressions every day as lasting as tbe souL What work, then, more 
responsible than this? What more honorable, provided it be well 
performed? 

But the teacher need not pass the limits of the present life, to find 
evidence of the high character of hU calling. It bears this character 
when judged by finite standards, and measured by the relations of 
time. Leavmg wholly out of view those higher relations which con- 
nect it with a future existence, and regarding it simply as a business 
connected with the present life, we know of no nobler employment, 
none more worthy the efforts of tbe highest order of intellect The 
teacher's forming hand is to be found all along the world's history, 
in the poets, the philosophers, the statesmen and the heroes of 
every age. Through these he has shaped the destinies of nation* 
Unrecognised, unknown perhaps, by the subjects of them, he has 
sent forth influences that have been felt fhr and wide. Nor has this 
obscurity rendered these influences any the less eflfoctive. It is a fact 
not usually appreciated, that the tiue origin of great results lie.^ often 
entirely back of their reputed causes. It is ofteu forgotten that 
Alexander the Great was long the pupil of Aristotle, as were Alcibiades, 
Xenophon, and Plato, ol Socrates. " Who," it has been asked, •• hears 
the name of Gains Laelius? And yet Scipio, the conqueror of Hanni- 
bal, specks of himself as but executing the designs of that philoso- 
pher;' Is it, then, too much to say that had there been no I^elius, 
there would have been nolmmortal Scipio^ and the great Carthaginian 
might not have found a conqueror ? The greatest of Roman orators, 
whose fame yet sends iU steady light orer the abyss of agSb, dedarea 
that Publius Nigidiui^ a name that, but for this circumstance, we 
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■hoald hardly hKf known, was the aathor of his noblast deeda And 
if Oiccro oonld make this oonfession, how many more of inferior genina 
oould make similar acknowledgements with yet greater propriety f 
Indeed, however narrow oar observation may have been, instances 
most hare come to our knowledge of great power proceeding from 
those who dwelt in obscarity, even is the earth is heaved and tossed 
and cleft asunder, by invisible forces of which we know almost nothing. 
Of this hidden power of the teacher for good, — and, let it be re- 
membered, it may be for evil likewise^ — we give a single illustration. 
We once knew a teacher who, in the judgment of those best acquaint- 
ed with him, possessed the rarest intellectual powers, which he had 
o^ltivated with long and varied discipline. For him it was a pastime 
to read in the mother tongue of Plato and Plutarch, the deep phil- 
osophy of one, and the lofty morality of the other. There is hardly 
Any field of knowledge to which he was a stranger. He seemed to be 
at home on the classic page, among the higher mathematical studies, 
or while engaged in unfolmng those subtle distinctions which underlie 
that sublimest of all science^ — the science of Uie human soul. And 
DO mind truly awake oould listen long to his " wide and large dis- 
course of reason,** and not feel something of that awe-inspiring 
reverence, which the presence (f the highest formd of intellectual 
greatness seldom fails to awaken. And yet he was known oompara- 
uvely to but few. His per-onal influence over the world at large was 
but smaU. The masses were alike ignorant of his worth and his 
greatness. With a modesty equal to his unusual attainments, he 
shrank from display ; and having no desire of authorship, and passing 
mway from us in the meridian of his days, but few of the resulte of 
his profound investigations will go down to posterity on the printed 
Mge. But will he have lived in vain ? Far otherwise ; for deep in 
nnndreds of young and noble hearts, made yet nobler by his sublime 
teachings, were tieasured up the living thooghu his ** winged words " 
bore thither, and there will they be cherished in undying remembrance. 
Love for Truth and Honor and Duty was inspired in minds that are to 
influence men from high places of authoriU and trust; from the 
pulpiL the bar and the balls of legislation. Through his pupils will 
his influence be transmitted to other minds, and thus has he set in 
motion a tide of healthful agencies that will ebb and flow to the end 
of time. Not Ult from the quiet wateni of a New England lake, stands 




of his birth and of his death only, is cut m relief upon the solid stone. 
As we stood, not many months ago, beside that monument, with sen- 
timents akin to those of the pilgrim who has reached some long sought 
distant shrine, we could but fed how fitly it illustrated the endunng 
influence of him whose ashes are reposing at its base. 

Let it not be supposed that the importance or the responsibilities of 
the teacher's calling are confined to the higher walks of the profession ; 
or that they belong exclusively to those chiefly engaged in finishing 
the work. The in^itructor, at every stage of his business, is concerned 
with intellectual and moral development ; and we are yet to be in- 
formed that the earliest part of this busineis is finught with less im- 
portant consequences than that of any Uter period. Of how little value 
is eleganoe of finish, or beauty of exterior ornament, to that edifice, 
whose foundation was laid at first in the treacherous sand I Or, to 
use a better analogy, of what avallis any effort to remove an unsightly 
crook in the sturdy tree, which commenced while yet the tree was a 
tender shrub f We know not how soon the iufant'soul begins to re- 
eeive from the world without its shapings and tendencies. But we 
do know, that after this time has arrived, its earliest are its most im- 
pressible periods. It is then, that little cauties, as we call them, 
produce great results. A word, a look, a tone, a tear, a smile, every 
one dues its ^ork. Sunny and joyous tempers have sprung into life 
under the genial influence of a constantly cheerful ooonteuance and 
voice. At this period too^ harsh and irritable dispositions are bred 
amid strife, in an atmosphere of moroseness and i!l humor. Thus 
early does the die give the enduring stamp. A very few years suffice 
to give full vigor to thofie elements which expand into a Gowper or a 
Byron; a Washington or a Bonaparta **The boy is father of the 
man,'* says a poet ; and most true it is, that the huiuan character re- 
ceives its form in childhood. Let no one, then, touch the young soul, 
that wondrous birth of heaven, with a careless or unpractised hand. 
Whotij does this does it at his peril. 

Thus in whatever view we regard the teacher's vocation^ whether in 
Its r«latiO!)S to tliis or the iuture hfe ; in its connection with the earlier 
or later periods of tiitelleetual development; in ita immediate results 
upon the pupil, or iis more remote efiects, ever going forth from him 
as a central soorce ; in each and all these views, we fini abundant 
evidence of its pecuiiar excellence and responsibilify an a calling. The 
teacher Ia thus seen to he M^/oMhioner qf human ioult^ moulding thrm 
mtOMuraily into hit own Uk^MU. 

This ciiaracter ut his work indicates, at once, what that of the in- 
structor ah#uld be. ilc oacs it most sacredly to his noble employment, 
i hat he be no intellectual s.uggard. Unrefined manneiSi an unculti- 



vated mind, or an easy conscience, have no business here. They are 
not the fitting appointments for this most elevated work. The teacher 
has chosen an oflice most reaponnible and most honorable. Let him 
do it honor, then, by his own manly character and his fidthful labora. 
But this he will fell to do, unleRS he is ever diligent in work of sefr 
improvement 

We have said that self-culture has reference to external habits, the 
mind, and the heart Some more specific consideration of eadi dT 
these will be p«^rtinent to the suhjecL 

If the foregoinff views are correct, the external manners of the 
teacher are not of minor consequence. Pupils continually copy the 
teacher, and usually go further than he, if he is addicted to coarsenefls 
of any kind If they are well ored at home, they will probably dis- 
respect him ; if not, they will most likely become confirmed in their 
own rudeness by his example. Some regard for dreas, even, is most 
important We* are, we confess, no great admirers of tiiose who 
are careless in this respect ; and still less do we respect those who 
affect oddity or indifference hcie. We do not think we oould even 
sympathize with a modem Diogenes. While we should despise a fop^ 
we should feel an almost equal degree ofdisgust with one who purposely 
or otherwise should play the philosopher in rag9. And worse than any 
where else \a this in the teacher. He needs to be scrupulous in regara 
to his person, hu dress, and his manners, as well as in his pronunci- 
ation and his use of language. Fifty, a hundred, and perhaps mora 
pupils are accustomed to see him some hours every day. They become 
femiliar with all his habits, even the most minute. If he is carelesi 
in his dress, eccentric in his manners, coarse, low, or worse in his 
words, some of his pupils, it is to be hoped, would appredaU such 
qualifications; but a greater number probably would become his 
copyists. We shall not be understood as advocating finical exactness; 
an undue precieeness which is among the worst species of affectation, 
and not, if our recollection serves us, entirely unknown to the profession. 
But we would express most decidedly the belief, that no one destitute 
of refinement and courtesy, whatever else he may have, is fit to be a 
teacher. The school-room should be a place, the very atmosphere cf 
which is pervaded with the spirit of true politeness. 

FrogremiM inUUeetual culture is, if possible, yet more essential to 
the true teacher. He must always be a learner. To be willing to 
stand here is to be willing to go backward. And yet the temptatioa 
to stand still is as great as the yielding to it is fatal. This may be seen 
at a glance. The teacher spends hoim} every day in immediate mental 
contact with those who are perhaps greatly his inferiors in age and 
knowledgCL He is by his position constantly a superior. This con- 
tinned relaiion, and the consequent feeling which must accompany it^ 
tend to work out at length an overbearing spirit, conceited and pedantic 
Hence has sprung thst peculiar genius, bom of Igrnorance and Conceit, 
known in all times as the ge.minc pedagogue, and deservedly tiiebntt 
of ridicule and satire from the lime of Solomon downward. We 
account for the odium that ialls upon his luckless bead, on the princi- 
ple that the caricature of anything is disagreeable. Just in proportion 
as the thing caricatured is reall v excellent and noble. The peidant is 
the trueJeacher in caricature ; hence he becomes the object of unmi- 
tigated disgust 

There is, we say, in teaching, such a tendenqr. This tenden^ 
brings with it no necessity, however. It can be easily resisted. To 
do this pucoessfully the teacher must grow intellectually; and thia 
growth implies an ever- widening sphere of knowledge. A higher 
standard of education, indeed, is now demanded by public opinion, in 
common school teaciiers, than formerly. The time has happily gone 
by when the candidate would answer, provided by dint of digging, be 
could keep in advance of his classes. A considerable degree of cultora 
Is now required — we hope the demand will be greatley increshed — in 
every one who takes charge ol a school of sny kind. And we doubt 
not that a teacher may, for a time, bo tolerably useful, even if his edu« 
cation is chiefly limited to the studies he has occasion to teach. But 
if he stop long here ; if he make the bare demands of the school-room 
the limit of his attainments, his mind will contract his self conceit dilala^ 
and pedantry will grow thriftily on its proper soil. Now, in order to for^ 
stall such a result, the teacher needs some constant intelledual em* 
ployment, calculated to enliiige and {iihcipline his mental powers. In 
decidif g what his employment Khali be, every one, of oourac, woidd 
consult his own preferenres. There are. however, many brandies of 
knowledge essential to the highest u.'^efuineiss of the teacher, and also 
in thtmKeivcs most valuable acquisitionp, which are not usually required 
as qualiRca ions in a large cla&» of instructors. A knowledge of In« 
telloctual Philosophy, for exnmple, is not required by Committees and 
school lawK in order to teach primaty and grammar schools. And yet, 
if the brief views of teaching we have given are near the truth, how 
unfit is any one to teach even t»uch school, who is ignorant of the 
powers of the mind and the laws of its action? As unfit, in truth, as 
be to build a temple, who Ls ignorant of the first rudiments of ardii* 
tecture. 

Highly useful, also, tathe teacher, is some knowledge of th» rliWJrti 
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Imngaages and literature Our own remacular, as all know, ia largely 
indebted to those wonderful languages; and whoever would under- 
stand the full power <if those words we have thus borrowed, roust 
learn them in their birth-place and among their kindred. And as to 
studying those old philosophers, poets, moralists and historians, 
through translations, it is, for the most part, like looking at the fluent 
landscape in the dim twilight, so that he was not far from the truth 
who said there realty never where but two translations— those of Enoch 
and Elijah. Every student, mcM-eover, knows how thoroughly and 
extensively classical allusions are woven into the very texture of the 
finest English literature. We may now regret this, perhaps, but it will 
make the &ct no otherwise than it is. The great poem of the lan- 
guage is literally flill of allusions to the old histories and mythologies. 
Hence the value of some attainments in this direction to every tea(3ier. 
And then there is a knowledge of history, far more extendedf than the 
•ehool books give, always useful to the instructor. For heis especially 
concerned to know the great science of man ; and this must be studied 
mainly in language and history. These studies, most appropriately 
termed the Humanities in the older schools, while they are useful to 
all, are, on many accounts, especially advantaeeous in the bustnest of 
teaching. In fine, that bond of brotherhood, so aptly termed by 
Cicero, quoddam cummune vinculum, which runs through and bin<u 
together all the various branches of science, makes them mutually 
illustrate each otbtr ; so that he who undertakes to teach any one of 
them will find his capability to do so increased, almost in exact pro- 
portion to the extent of his knowledge among the rest Pushing his 
researches thus into one and another of ^e departments of knowledge, 
the teacher will accomplish two most important results. He will &- 
ehaiige a debt which he owes his noble calling, and cultivate himself 
as a man. He will thus escape that narrowness of thought and Tiew 
which so often characterises the pedantie school master, and wbdch 
satirists have so often used to the discredit of his profession, and 
will elevate himself and honor his calling. 

We are not unaware that we may be met hers vrith the diflioulty 
that the time alotted to many teachers, for their own cultivation in 
reading and study, is small It may be said that the greater portion 
of each day must be given to the school, and that the remainder is 
needed for physical exercise and social intercourse. We admit the 
dafficalty to some extent; still, indging from what has been done, we 
are convinced that a proper and systematic arrangement, in regard to 
time, will give contiiderable opportunity for so desirable an obleot 
Instances are not wanting of teachers of the very highest usefulness, 
making large literary atUinments. Difficult languages hav« been 
learned and abstruRe sciences acquired. We have in our mind at this 
moment a distinguished professor who, years ago, while engaged six 
hours each day in teaching boys, began the study of Hebrew, and 
read the Old Testament through several times in that language. 
Honored female teachers, too, some of whose names are femiliar to us 
as household words, might be named, wHb have cultivated most 
aniduously their own minds while actively engaged in the duties of 
their chosen employment Almost all of us know the great acquisi- 
tions of Dr. Amolj, who, while engaged many hours every .day in 
teaching, found leisure time in which, both as student and author, he 
gained high and worthy distinction in the republic of letters. Such 
examples show us what may be done by a careful economy of time 
and rigid adherence to system. They show us, too, that the business 
of inslruction does not necessarily cramp the mental energies, nor 
prevent their growth; and that while one is a teacher, he may also 
become a man of taste and letters. In fact, we think it both the duty 
and the privilege of every teacher to be such ; and unless we greatly 
mistake, it will be found true on careful examination, that those teach- 
ers who are doing the most for their own mental improvement, are, as 
a general rule, the most useful to their pupils. 

Tht'^ moral eultur&, also, is essential to every teacher, hardly needs 
an argument The matter is so self erident as to require little or no 
ilhistration. In our own State, where from the very beginning the 
cultivation of the heart in all schools has been supposed, as a matter 
of course, to take precedence of every otlier; and where- the school 
laws not only recognise religion as the highest and noblest fKMsession 
possible to the mind, but also enjoin it upoi the teacher to inculcate 
piety and Christian moralo, love to God, and love to man, — here, we 
say, it w too obvious also for remark, that the teacher should posHess 
high moral and religious jrinciple. ** The business of a schoolmaster/* 
taid Dr. Arnold, '* no less than that of a parinh minister, is the cure 
of 80ttl&" This may be stating the matter strongly. But true it is, 
that he mustt have ciean hand and a [)ure heart, who anpires to this 
sacred calling. And this moral element should never be suffered to 
lose anything of its vitality or force. It should receive the most 
assiduous cultivation. There should be in the educau)r a life and a 
growth of all good atfections. To all who fall short of this, an^ bring 
Strang^ fire to this consecrated altar, the words of the Sybil to the 
companions of ifineas are a fitting admonition, Praeul, o, procul s$t$y 

We have briefly seen what teaching tt , and what it r^quint. It is 



surely matter of pleasant reflection that teachers In our midst are 
coming every year better to underntand the true character of their 
calling, and the relations they suntain to it This state of things gives 
promise of a time not distant, whon their ranks shall be filled with 
highly cultivated men and women, and the name of teacher shall be 
suggestive only of taste, refinement and all good culture. Every 
teacher is interested in such a result Let each do his part, and the 
work u ill speedily be accomplished. 



THE RELATIONS OP TEACHER AND PUPIL. 
An important means of promoting the usefulness of common schootf 
is difftaion of a correct hnowUige and mnee qf the rdatumi itf Uach^r 
and pupiL From the want of just and steady principles respecting 
these relations, the benefit of schools is often much abridged. Diffi- 
culties not unfrequently arise in school districts, and in schools them* 
selves, from a want of definite views on the pert of parents and 
teachers respecting the legal rights, powers, and duties of the 
la tter. Perhaps the authority of the teslcher is too general in its nature 
to be confined within bounds that shall exactly oomprdiend the variocui 
contingencies that mav happen. If we should venture to say that the 
occasion for the use of authority must determme its fimits, there might 
still be a wide diversity of opimon as to what should conatitttte an 
occasion for its use ; and if all should agree as to the call for its exer- 
cise, they might differ widely as to the measure and the mode of it 
As there is great need of discretion in the teacher, there is also much 
need that discretion be allowed to him. He is an approximation to 
parental government, and, so fiur as the one approaches the other, so 
lar should a similar discretion be oonoeded. Regardmg then the 
teacher as, to a considerable extent, and for the time being, in the 
place of the parent, we think that, as in the one case, so in the other, 
the law will not interfere with the exercise of authority, except where 
the bounds of reason are dearly transgressed, and the exercise of 
works palpable injury to the subject of it, and tends thereby to make 
inroads on the social welihre. In doubtful cases pnblic justice will 
learn to the teacher rather than to the pupil, as it presumes the dis» 
cretion of the parent till the nroof plainly forbids such presumption. 

Unless we widely err, the due authority of teachers has, in many 
instances, been gradually frittered away, and the art of coaxinff has 
been required instead of discreet gctemmmt, In schools orfrom 
forty to a hundred scholars, where the number is nearly equalled by' 
the variety, a morbid sentiment relies for subordination on the power 
of persuasion alone. Those who are eovemed nowhere else, and no-- 
where else persuaded, are expected to be held under a salutary restramt 
by the gentle swsy of inviting motives. If we may suppose cases 
where this lenient power is strone enough to curb the wayward and 
subdue the refractory, we think it must be in cases where rare skill is 
applied to select specimens of human nature. We urge nothing 
against the power of persuasion withm its reasonable limits, and we 
could wish that these limits where much wider than they arc, as they 
doubdess would be with improved dotnestie educatioa Eariy and 
steady respect to authority at home, prepares the way for easy govern* 
ment in school, and whilst it is a perpetual blessing to the child, it It 
a present comfort to the parent and a service done to the publia Not 
till an even-handed authority creates the power of persuasion at home, 
may we expect its triumph abroad. Whatever value, then, we put 
upon its gentle influet:ce, we think that, at least in schools, it is not 
good for it to be alone. Law, not a name, but a power, must have a 
known ezitttence, and if this knowledge cannot be communicated by 
its letter, it should be acquired by a sense of its wholesome penalties. 
There are those so headstrong from long indulgence and from their 
habits of early domination, that to bring them to their duty in school, 
and to keep them from marring their own and others* good, by the 
gentle power of motives, would be as unreasonable an expectation as 
that of subduing the wild colt of the prairie without a thons or m 
bridle. To say that such should at once be turned out of school, is to 
say that they shall not have the very benefit which all need, and they 
more than oiherA, the benefit of a well-governed school, to whose 
gt)vemment thi'ir submission might be a salutary novelty. To expel 
a pupil hx>m school should be done only by a cautious decision and as 
an ultimate resort To inflict upon him this disgrace, and to deprive 
him of the advantages of education is, in some sense, to punish the 
community. Such a result may sometimes be unavoidable, but in 
mo>;t cases it may be shunned by the prevalence of a quick and strong 
sense, within the District, of the importonce of a firm and weli-sue- 
tained government in the school, and by leaving mainly to the discretion 
of him, who is held responsible for the success of the school he 
teachus, to find where persuasion can, and coercion must, do its work. 
Wc are unwilling to dismiss this part of our subject, vrithout press- 
ing further the importance of a correct general sentiment respecting 
schools, both public and private, and of every grade. We think that 
much of the inefficiency of schools is occasioned by an unintentional 
and indirect interference of parents with the appropriate autliority and 
mfl^ence of the teacher. It la an interforenee th^ woiM oe Ifie 
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•iiBetaany beeaoM its openiioii is in^screet snd nnsospected. We 
fsisr to a hoDM-bred inoaenos thst springs up by the fire side and 
around the table. It drops from the parentis lips on the heart of his 
child, to be carried into tne gatherings of children in the neighborhood, 
aad Uienoe, witJi aocumulatM power into the school, there to injure if 
noi to flrnabrate, the best endeavors of otherwise competent and useful 
tsaehetSk It tuces the place of a salutary influence Uiat might easily 
be exerted by the judicious and decided co6peration of parents while 
tbeir children are under the domestic roo£ The indulgence of parental 
fondness humors the waywardness of the child, lends a willing and 
partial ear to his unfounded complaint against the teacher, entertains 
id||aflt sn^iicions of the latter's intellectual attainments, and discretion 
In gOTcrament Instead of placing the foil weight of parental authorty 
in me bands of the teacher, it takes away from those hands much of 
tba authority which the deliberate and settled wisdom of the State has 
plaoedin them. We therefore respectfully, but with an earnest yoice, 
callopon parents, by their tender and sacred regard to the best 
inttfesls of their children, and by their enlightened respect to the 
gettsra) food, to refrain caiiefuly from weakening the government and 
dhalnisliing the ^nefolness of the teacher by hasty or ill-founded dif^ 
trust oC his eonpetency or ftithfulness, and to consider that, in the 
reguMons of his sohool, and in his judgment of the character and 
ecMdoet^ the merit or demerit, of the schoUu* while under his ey«, he 
has adiPMitageB for diseemmont whieh can be posseflsed by no one 
•Ise 9 and to bear in miad that, as a general foct, the teacher feels his 
reapoDsibilRy mora deeply and constantly than others feel it for him, 
ana that Ms repntation and disposition stimulate him to put forth his 
bttt aaertloBS for the usefhl advanoement of the school. Let them 
not fofgist that, while the children are in school, parental authority is 
ptMod away into other handa, and that neither the parent nor the 
•eliolar should entertain the thoiifht that any remnant of domestic 
power may infringe on the supremacy of the teacher, whilst standing 
wherv the pubHc will has pfaMsed him. — MatiachuteUi Teacher. 

WINTER SCHOOLS. 

The winter school ! What stirring memories hang around this phrase ! 
What visions of fun or fame does it not arouse in the minds of youth. 
ijia winter is the time for the revival of learning. The old school- 
hoaaa, which has through the long hot days of summer shrunk quietly 
aside under the shadow of the trees, or veiled its face in the way- 
•ida dust seems to grow larger and looms up with a sort of eonscious 
dfipdty as the odd weather approaches. The big boys and girls are 
QMDJBg ta shool. The harvesting and husking are over, the labors of 
the form and dairy are finished, and the older sons and daughters who 
have rendered good service at home, are about to turn their attention 
from the cultivation of the soil to the pursuit of science. The old school- 
room whose summer siesta has scarcely been disturbed by the patter 
of little feet and the piping voice of the wee ones, now proudly 
aehoa Uie sturdy tread of stalwart vouth, and the merry laugh of 
blushing^ maidensi who have gatherea their books in hand, to grapple 
a§ain with the knotty sums of the arithmetic and the puzzles of the 
parsing lesaons. 

What a time there has been about engaging a ** master ?'* How the 
tide of talk has sent its eddying whirls to the very circumference of the 
** section '* and agitated the minds of old and young as one candidate 
after another has been proposed for the truly important post of teacner 
oC Um winter schooL Finally it has been settled ; the progre&sive 
party and the young people have triumphed, and the teacher, just from 
the normal school, mtf been hired. Some old men shake their heads 
and talk doubtfully of new notions and high wages, but tlie older class 
of scholars express their joy that, at lengdi they are to have a 8ki!ful 
and aooompli^ed teacher, and all discontent soon disappears in their 
anthusiastic discussions of their purposes and plans for a hitherto un- 
iMrd of diligence and success in study. The dust is brushed from 
the old books and the pages are carefuUv scanned for some fanjiliar 
vmtk or passage which may indicate the last step of the last winter's 
pixigreeik New studies to be taken up are discussed, and old ones are 
propoaed for review, till, finally the whole question is deferred for the 
•^ master's " advksa. 

At length the day and the master arrive ; the scholars assemble, the 
preiiminarias are settled and the winter school is beguo. The tempo- 
rary feeling of strangeness and distrust, between the " master" and his 
■eliolars sj^edily gives way to a sentiment of mutual interest and re- 
gard, and they bend themselves steadily down to their respective tasks 
Ml teackar and taught 

Ah! how busy and blessed a scans is that winter school I What a 
Iwnd of earnest thinkers is Uiere, groping amidst the elements, or 
Wfoatlimr manfully with the higher problems of scientific truth I How 
tiM oonfliat of mind goes on as the spellers take their places, or the 
parsara bend over the contorted phraseology of Milton or Pollock or 
l^pa, or aa the young algebraists chalk their equations upon the black 
board. The intaUecloal strength and skill acquired here will by and 
bf ^apf W vith a trinmphant might and soocesa^ with the great prac- 



tical problems of individual and social life. Amidst these seenea of 
mental excitement characters are rapidly receiving, as on melted metal, 
the stamp which they will soon exhibit as current coin in the wide 
world's marts. 

Well may that winter school form as it does the staple topic for at 
least one half the talk of the whole section; weil may the doinga of the 
" master ** and the pupils be made the subjects of constant discussion. 
Alas that those doings should be debated in passion and prejudice bj 
those who have never entered the school-room door. How happy if 
every parent would visit in person ih a busy room. Let them come 
and mingle with their children in their school : let them sit down by 
the side of their sons and daughters on the hard bencheM, and watch 
with friendly intere»it the proces.<eH by w bich the noble boy and grace- 
ful girl are conquering their way t«» inleUigence and power. 

And why should not pnrer.ts vi.-cit the sch^><>l? There is no spot 
within the boundaries of the Kc-otlon >o luP of inleY«»st and in<$trnclian 
as that school-room. A half <!»y sptnt in tiie school is belter and 
pleasanter every way than an ertuinc: »t somp Rc^entifi« lecture. In 
the well conducted irf asses ore may h«'«r intending coiiVsee of popular 
lectures. Once make it fn^biona. le and no place of resort niJl be 
found to p'»sHef4s fo imny »itr»»rtinns as a ^ood school. And how ' 
largely would the general in^^e.ligence nnd cultivation of any community 
be inc»-ea8ed should the adu't portion of thnt community adopt the 
plan of sp*. nding their leisure hours in the school roofa. If the minds 
of children increaHO in knowledge under the instructions of the compe- 
tent teacher, how much m<*re the minds of men who could comprehend 
the practical value and bearing of every truth, and bring to the iiloa- 
tration of every principle the lighr. of an active experience! 

Nor need there he any great fear that the lessons would be too sim- 
ple. But few memories are 80 tenacious a.s not to need frequent reTievi 
even, and a review of the leasong of childhood would often reveal to 
the man important truths which the inexperience or inattention of 
childhood had failed to perceire. 

And how honorable and potential is the position of the master ofthe 
winter school I Throughout the section he is the observed of all ob- 
servers. Wherever he walka the streets, from many a half-curtained 
window or door ajar, anxious eyes study his walk and dress. His wordi 
are caoght and carried till their echo has been heard by every 6resid^ 
and they have formed the topic of talk for old and young. If anna 
of intelligence, cultivation and benevolence, how much may he contrib- 
ute to even the present happiness of the section ; how much of a 
^nerous and cheerful intellectuality may he breathe into the circlesof 
its (iocial life. And in the Fchool-room how splendid the responsibilitieg 
of that winter school ; how glorious and blessed the firuits. How may 
he infuse into the minds of those large boys and girls, just ready to 
start forth on the path of independent life, t e vigour and energy of bis 
cultured intellect, and animate them with his own loftier purposes or 
more generous ambitions. 'J^eacher at once and companion, to the 
authority of the mast cm- lie may add the persuaHive influence of the 
friend, and there amongst the scenes of that wii>ter school, in the 
fiimiliar chat of the recess hour and in the familiar companionship of 
the fireside, where he goes trn the honored and welcome goesty what- 
ever of purity or true nobleness there may lie buried within him will 
get itself reproduced in their minds and manners. Amidst tbeir mm- 
gled hopes snd anxieties for the future, now drawine so near, when 
they must leave school and ban e for an independent place in thewidei 
working world, with what interest and confidence do thev tarn to the 
teacher to tell him the plans they have formed or tn ask his adnce 
concerning the course they are to pursue. 

How that winter school sendci out its lights far along the roadways 
oflif.%and hqw long will iu$ memories linger through those coming 

{rears, carrying forward im own joyousnefis, even to the sear leafage, 
ike spring flowers >%-hicb, in some favoured spot, linger on even till tb^ 
snows of winter come «iga i n. Michigan Journal of Edveatien, 



FAMILY CONVBRSATTON. 

Very much depends on the conyersation of those with whom we 
habitually mingle. How many great men have received their first 
impetus on the road to fame from the elevating influence ofthe con- 
versation of souie gifto-i friend! How inanv individuals, occupying 
distinguished public posi ionn, owe lisif theiTaKtinction to the fiictof 
their being permit led to abscrb and elaborate afterward, in their own 
fashion, the sentiments and ideas that circulate from mouth to mouth 
around them ! 

Reading and conver^sation should go hand in hand, the former 
lending to the latter piqamcy and weight, the latter giving to the 
former the power or stamping itself indelibly on the mind. Plato knew 
this; and in the qsiiet groves of Academe gave the immortal exampw 
of the worth of well-di* ectcd conversation. The man who reads » 
book and does not speak of it is like the squirrel who busies bimsclf 
during the autumn in collecting treasures of beech-nuts and acorns, 
and buries thetn carefully in the earth as a store against the hanger 
of winter, but, baring a bad memory, forgets where to seek for tbent 
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when the hour of wiint arrives, and leaves them to rot or vegetate, as 
chance ofdains. 

C<mveFiatioD to be truly agreeable ahoul : be inRtructive ; but (o be 
iDStracuye, it should be first made agroea^'e ; n»r should the to;>ir8 be 
treated in a dry and repulsive inaTiuer. It in a duty that people owe 
to one another, to render their social lnfen-«»nrst' prcihirtive of mutual 
benefit This may be most readily niid cttVcnmly accoiiiplislied by 
the adoption in the family «ii*cle, Mhere iriends are in the hahit ol 
neetiog, of some regular plan which shail guide, without feitunti(j^ the 
conversation; and which, while it gives it hfi instincfive tone, need not 
interfere with its discursiveriess, or suHf\!)]^!ic>s to ;ill comprehensions, 
l^othtng would ^e more siniplo, and noihin;^ of more lasiting usefulness 
to this %id succeeding geni*r ittutiH. 

There are few fami its, isi tfie preM^jnt age of fn'C puMic ilhraries, 
without the nienns of coiuinandintt a su; ji'y nf valsuibic anu well- 
written bookii. And it woud ri.it hv ve?y (Hffjcult lor the el ur 
members of every household to isLiMi-h n niie, that every evening, or 

00 certain eveuings each Wtvk, when j^tithrretl nmnd the Jii-eside, some 
books, or ditH-overy, or work of an, or histoiicai events siiauhl bo 
calmly and regularly discussed i»v the em ire cin.le. Sueb discussions 
ri)onld embrace a variety «»f sunj.-cts, iiuludifjg those of sufllcient 
familiarity for all to engjige fretly in t !e Ci>nv(rs.ition. Then every 
nember, however inexperitMiced an « UM|.-Hrrieii» should be heard with 
attcniion ; for as there is no flower, ho-^eviT h'tinbie, from which the 
bee will not extract jioney, there is no mind so unlimited or unen- 
Bghtened, from whijh we may not gatht-r .•^onie fi oit to be gamed in 
oor memories. 

The topics introduced need not always be Ireared profoundly, for 
a continual gravity would put enjoymvnt out of the question, and 
make a circ4e ol pedants; and a pedantic family is detestable. It was 
Pitt, I think, who said, " I would not give a tig lor a man who was 
act able to talk nonsense I** And that great sUtesman knew very 
well what he was saying, for it requires a positive amount of genius to 
talk nonsense well There need be no necessity, then, for the do'mtes 

1 am recommending to be always wrapped in int^^nse gravity. A sub- 
ject should now and then be .»«iart< d which would admit of being 
treated in a volatile manner. Snou d a family determine to improve 
tad amuse themselves afler this lational manner, instead of wasting 
their evenings in idle gossip, nothing would be easier than to vary the 
entertainment sufficiently to give it the charm of novelty. 

I would earnestly advocate the fireside readings and debates. With 
young people the debates would be productive of the purest beneflta 
Thej would give them a habit of expressing themselves with propriety 

^diction; of arranging their thoughts and presenting them in the 



fliOBt forcible manner. They would iiupre.^^ on their memories everv 
new &ct that came under their notice, and the contents of every book 
whose merits formed the subject-matter of the discourses. They would 
teach them that patience and a governed temper are necessary to con 
duct any sort of discussion properly. And, finally, by bringing the 
Bdiida of the various members of the family into constant intercourse 
with each other, by displaying the acquirements of some, and the 
deficiencies of others, it would lead to a wholesome emulation on the 
side of the uneducated to rise to a level with the more gifted. It would 
also afford the latter an opportunity of proving their kindness and 
good nature by assisting their fellow-labourers in their praiseworthy 
eflorts with their adrice and counsel ; and thus by drawing the bondsOM*) 
of union closer, the whole family would be linked together in sociablute 
ties that nothing could sever, because they would be spun from thc,ui^u 
heart, and strengthened by the intellect.— rA^ Student, , . 

edthe 

"NEVER FORGE r YOUR MOTHER." ^.^ 

The editor of the Lawrence Courier, who is a Worcester boy, r»*"!*r 

fcrring to tne deaih of the Uon. John Davis, remarks that he owt*^^"^ 

, BHich to the personal suggestion ar d advice of the Ex-Governor, kind'es the 

and earnestly bestowed m earlier years, and adds :— nucules 

" The kst counsel we received from him was characteristic of Cr^wiria 

man; it was on the deck of a vessel that lay with loosened sails ai, . ^ 

shortened cable that we, still in boyhood, just commencing years* ^"^ 

wandering and hardship, received a parting graso of his pure ha^^^^ 

^a—* Ood blees you / Bmnember what Tw nM ; aisj wn 



MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 

The following admirable remarfaa are from Bishop Uopkfau* addrut 
before the Vermont Teachen»' Association^ delivered at Windaor^ 
22nd Au{;us^ We copy from the Vermont Chronicle which publishet 
the address in fuli : — 

I have said in the commencement of my lecture, that the reading ^ 
the Scripturei should be a regular part of the exercises of every school. 
T do not ask that the teacher shall make any direct comment on theso 
Scriptures, nor even that he should open or close his school with anjr 
public act of prayer. But I do contend that the bible, so read, shall 
be continually referred to, m the etandard o/M moral aetian^ baoMisa 
nothing short of this can prevent the reading of it from becoming an 
idle form, and even an act of irreverence. For why should the Word 
of God be read, if it be not regarded ? Or why shouid the divine law 
be recited, if it be not obeyed. 

In the government of the S'^hools, therefore, this prineipla shooid 
never be forgotten. The teacher must have rules of order, and ha 
mu4t punish their infraction in sotne way, both for the refonnation of 
the (iffenders, and a caution to the i-est This he inay do, I ^evoi^ at 
of his own authority, but if he should take occasion to tell his pupila 
that the order of the school is established not for his own ease, but for 
their improvement — that their parents sent them there for the STprwi 
purpose that they shoukl learn that it was the goodneas of their 
Heavenly Father which gave them the opportunity of learning, for 
wh*ch they should be devoutly thankful, that the teacher was remon* 
Kihle to their parents, but much more U\ God. for making them perferm 
their duty— that they were reaponnble to the same God for the right 
use of their advantages, because it was thw duty to Imm as mueh aa 
it was his to ^eocA— would not a few words of this sort kindly bal 
seriously uttered, (as the occasion might serve,) he far more likely to 
secure obedience, besides the inestimable importance of resting that 
obedience on the right pffnciple which shoold govern the whole Aitura 
conduct of life f 

Again, we will suppose that the Christian teacher aeea two or three 
pupils of superior talents, struggling in the spirit of natural ambition, 
to be at the head of the class; that the successful one is puffed up 
with pride, that his competitors are distressed with eniry, and a for 
larger number, being hopeless of reaching the same distinction, an idia 
and careless, makiug no effort at alL Would it not be a moat valuable 
opportunity to give them a lesson on the dealings of Providence? 
Should he not tell them that God sees fit in His own wisdom to maka 
a great diuerence in the natural powers of his creatures : that to sooia 
He gives far more capacity to learn than to others; bat that it Is a sla 
to be proud of our talents on the one hand, or to cast down by our dol- 
ness on the other, because we deserve no credit for what God haa 
given UP, and it is no reproach to us if others have a Urger portion 
than ourselves, that all we have to do is to use our almitiee with 
oiligence and industry, in obedience to His will, that those who haTO 
the most talent will have a laiiger account to render, wldle those who 
have the least and do the best they can according to theb means, will 
have the same reward, since it is not the possession of our powers, bat 
the pains we take to use them rightly, which has the promise of final 
success, through the divine blessing. Surely such a lesson would be 
most likely to cure the pride of selfish ambition, to atimolata tiba 



with these words — ' ^ 

wherever you go^ hbvbb fobget your mothbb I 



atiy 
What better charmui Is 



could be given a lad launching forth on • life's deceitful tide," whc^ ^^ 
Hw chart and compass of his young head and heart must be his oi 
pMectioa from shipwreck f crowd 

"Many years have passed away, and that good man haa finislheyare 
flia TOjage of time ; he has disappeared down the dark stream,e flash- 
death, and we doubt not has reached that celestial haven where k, ^-^ 
storms of earth are never known, and has exchanged the anchor sym , 
which he ever carried at the prow during life, for a blissful realizatic***®"^*^ 
^ThtJ^udent. ont^ are 

' • strains 

Tbous make perfection, but perfection itself is no iafl«— JfiMo pma» 
AngeHo. ^ 



Education.— liOCKB, onbe off afMlfe|^DW% sMMt^ mwBSiKSMaant* 
how to get at the true secret of education remarked : "He that has found 
a way to keep a child's spuit, easy, active, and free, and yet at the^sama 
time to restrain him firom many things he haa a mind to, and to draw him 
to things that are uneaey to ^wn^he, I say, who knows how to reconcUa 
these seeming contradictions, has, in my opinion, got the true secret of 

** Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army. If 
we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, we must raise those of the 
recruiting sergeant*— BdwabdEtembtt. 

LITERARY WOMEN. 

The October number of the WntnUmier JSmri^m oontsfaiB an elabo- 
rate and interesting article reqwothig the distinguished woman of 
Franca. In no way can we better convey an idea of the tenor of tha 
writer*! thooghtSi than by Uying before our readem tha followhig 
specimen:— 

** Patriotic gaOantry may p^haps contend that EngHsh women could, 
if they had lUied, have written aa well aa their n^hbours; but wa 
wfll !«▼« the consideration of that oneitioii to the tavieweni of tha 
Uteratore that might hare been. In the Uteratare that actually Is, wa 
must turn to France for the hiriiest ezamplea of womanly achievement 
in ahnoflt every department WaoonfeMonnalTesuna^uafatod with 
the productions of those awfal women of Italy, who held profossional 
chairs and were great m dtfi and canon Uw; wa have made no re- 
searches into the catacombs of female litaratore, but wa think we mar 
■S^condade that they wodd yield no rivals to that which iastm 
uAMl and here, we supple, the question of pie-eminenoe cas 
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SPEECHES OF THE CHANCELLOR AND VICE-CHANCELLOR 
AT THE RECENT CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TORONTO. 

The Chancellor rose amidst great applause, which lasted for some 
time. He said :— Mr. Vice Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,^ 
Ladies and Gentlemen,— It was my intention to have offered a few 
remarks on the statutes and regulations which hsTe been passed for 
the government of this Univorsity ; but you have been already detained 
so long, and I will add, so much more profitably, by the interesting 
ceremony in which we have been engaged, thai I will not allow myself 
to make more than one or two observations. It may be thought that 
the Senate has been tardy in calling this Convocation, and there has 
been no douut considerable delay, but I venture to hope that the Senate 
is not jastly chargeable with neglect Many months elapsed before 
the guyemment was enabled to keep the necessary arrangements f*ir 
the constitution of the University ; and niter the Senate had been 
constituted, much time was lost in acquiring the hiformation which 
was abstilutely necessary to enable them to set about their, task. 
Without going into details, I may be allowed to mention, perhapa that 
the statutes under which the convocation has this day assembled were 
not returned to me until the middle of September, so that we have not 
been enabled to give more than a few weeks* notice of the commence 
ment ; and considering the shortness of that notice, the results are 
such, I think, as ought to gratiiy all who take an interest in the cause 
of education. I find that at the commencement of the Qucen*s Univer- 
sity in Ireland, held during the last month, the whole number of 
degrees conferred in the Faculty of Arts was thirty, and they were 
drawn of course from the three colleges of Bel&st, Cork, and Galway. 
Now when I state that we have this day conferred nineteen degrees, 
and that thirty-seven students have been admitted in the Faculty of 
Arts, five in the Faculty of Law, and one in the Faculty of Medicine, 
it might be admitted, I think, that the resultA are highly satisfactory, 
and argue well for the prosperity of this institution. But there is that 
objected to in this University, which, if true, must prevent i^ever pro- 
dadng those beneficial results to which we look forward with so much 
hope. It is said that this Is an nnchristian, or perhaps I should say, 
an antichristian institution, unworthy the support of Christian men in 
a Christian country. That is a charge which well deserves the attentive 
consideration of all, but especially of those upon whom the administra- 
tion of the aflhirs of this institation have been devolved, and it becomes 
us, therefore, to consider deliberately the foundation upon which it 
rests. It is quite true that the Faculty of Divinity in this University 
has been abolished ; but that was a matter of necessity and not of 
choice. (AppUose.) Had there existed in this Province an Established 
^ • :/ j';. "^'"^^*~ *'\''-i:''- ^J— "^'^ tv.«*«,'vne progresnive 
pvty and the young people have tnumphed, and the teacher, just from 
the normal school, has been hired. Some old men shake their heads 
and tftlk doubtfully of new notions and high waged, but the older class 
of scholars express their joy that, at length they arc to have a skiJful 
and aooomplshed teacher, and all discontent soon disappears in their 
aothiuiiafltic discussions of their purposes and pbins for a hitherto un- 
bMtfd of diligence and success m study. The dust is brushed from 
the old books and the pages are carefully scanned for some familiar 
BMric or passage which mav indicate the kst step of the last winter's 
progr«6& New studies to be taken up are discussed, and old ones are 
propoMd for review, till, finally the whole quesUon is deferred for the 
^ Biaslers " advuM. 

At length the day and the master arrive ; the scholars assemble the 
preHminariiS are settied and the winter school is btgaa. The tempo- 
rary feeling of strangeness and distrust, between the " master" and his 
leboUn speedilT gives way to a senUment of mutual intere&t and re- 
gwd, aad they bend themselves steadily down to their rw^pecUve usks 
at tsaoher and taught 

Ah 1 how busy and blessed a scane is that winter school I What a 
band of aameat thinkers is there, gropmg amidst the elements, or 
wraathi^ manfully with the higher problems of scientific truth I How 
the ooDffiot of mind goes oa as the spellers take their places, or the 
parsers band over the contorted phraseology of MOton or Pollock or 
Pops, or aa the young algebraisto chalk their equations upon the black 
board. Tha intallecUial strength and skill acquired here will by and 
^r rWPK vith a tHmaiibant might and moeea^ with thegreat prac 



the Bible are acknowledged by vll Christian denominations alike. 
With that g<eat bond of nnijn »iid Agrerniiiit, t!ie Senate feelH that 
the minor d:fferenc.s l>etxveen Christian and Christian maj well he 
sunk, in carrying on thin great work of Educiition, us cumpsnitiTcIy 
unimporUnt; and if there be any man wh«» feds himself at liberty 
to stigmatize us as therefore either unchristian or anti christian, he 
must feel himself equally at liberty to stigmatize an antichristian and 
unchristian every ddnomination other than that to which he himself 
belongs. If that be the true nature of the repro;ich, the Univerity is 
content to bear it. I admit that any 8y>tem of erliicntion which would 
exclude moral science wouid he, in my hnmhie judgment,|i very 
imperfect system, because it is tn the formation of the moral principles 
and habits that education in the true sense of the word conM^CR. And 
I will also admit that I know ol no standard of morar judgment tor 
Christian men than the Bible. But docs thi<; University exclude monl 
science ? Does Fht* ignore the Bible as the Htnndard of moral judgment ^ 
If to found Srhol«iship<* for the promotion of this pariicular branch of 
science, — if to require proficiency in it from all students throughout 
the whole course, — if to reward a thoiougli aiquaintance in it with the 
highcHt honours, — if that be to exclude moral science, then we are 
justly liable to the charge. And how can it be Mid with truth that 
we ignore Christiahity, when our statutes expressly require a know- 
ledge of Paley*s Evidencen and Butler's iuimortal Analogy, from every 
student who is a candidate for a degree in Arts. On the contrary, I im 
bold to aflSrm that the field of moral knowledge which is laid open is 
as large, and the degree of cultivation required an perfect, as in any 
other establishment of the same ch irscter on > he face of the earth. 
(Great applause.) Before I sit down I am anxious to refer to the 
munificent provisi<m which has lieen maao by the University for the 
promotion of K( era tare and science, by the considerate foundatioa of 
ninety scholarships. The Senste, after the most anxious dtrliberation, 
has found itFelf at libery to appropriate to this high object no less a 
sum tnan £8,000 a year. It may be thought, and, indeed, I have 
heard it said, that this is sn extravagant expenditure of the national 
endowmente of this national institution. I admit that it is, so far as I 
am aware, unprecedented. Larger funds, indeed, are devoted to this 
particular object in other countries, but that has been the fruit of 
individual munificence, accumulating through many ages. But there 
will not be found any instance, I believe, in which an institution of 
this sort has devoted so large a portion of its funds to that object. 
The Senate, however, ielt that our social position was peculiar. Ours 
has not been a natural growth, in which, by a gradualand simttltaneoua 
devolopement of all the powers, nstions, like individuals, grow up to 
manhood. Our physical powers, if I may be permitted so to speak, 
aave received an undue developemcnt* The avenues to wealth 
<e open all around us, and are everywhere coveted by men pressiog 
nward to fortune. The national industry is stimulated, therefore, to 
^^.e highest point, and the love of money, .with all its kindred evils, is 
^^coming deeply rooted in the hearts of our people, while the pleaaaat 
snths of literature are becoming deserted, and the general tendency is 
^ards a stote of mental decrepitude, destructive of all our national 
jatneaa We have a fertile soil and a salubrious climate, and we lire 
the favour of Providence under free institutions, which secure to oi 
ha.t most inestimable of all privileges, civil and religious liberty; and 
^°* enjoy all under the fostering care of that migh^ empire, of which 
^Ij^ust ever remain our greatest glory that we form a part (Great 
th^huise.) But what will any or all of these advantages avail us if oar 
ta&ml and intellectaal faculties are suffered to lie dormant Troa 
^■^onal greatness is not the necessary growth either of fertility of 
J or salubrity of climate. Look around the globe and you will find 
fQpjywhere, fertile regions once the abode of dvilization and art, nov 
tbi$ to the lowest point of poverty and degradation, while the baireo 
of td and pestilent marsh have become the seate of empire and woaltb* 
^^^l at HolUnd or at Scothmd— consider what these coantries bsfo 
^j^^ , and what they now are ; and then look at the past history sod 
of v?nt condition of Spain, or of Italy, and you will find the contrast • 
acholyproofofthe truth of thestatement MeUncholyintnithiti^ 
all of inatmction and ML of hopa, for it damonatntea with «Bmi^ 
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tftkeable clearneas that it is to the cultiyation of bis moral and inteliectuai 
Cuullies that man owes all his goddliice pre-eminence. (Applause.) 
And when these (acuities are suffered to lie dormant, when the human 
mind becomes stunted, then nations, like individuals, sink by the inevi- 
table law of our nature to the level of the beasts that perish. If it be 
an object then to lay the foundation of true national greatness— if we 
desire to achieve for ourselves a position among the nations of the earth, 
like that of the glorious empire to which we belong— if we hope to 
stand out even as she now stands out, pre-eminent not only in power, 
but in the grandeur of her intellectual being, ft'e must imitate the 
example and walk in the footsteps of our forefathers. (Qreat Applause.) 
We most elevate the national mind by the careful cultivation of our 
moral and intellectual fiumltiea. We must cherish the arts by which 
habits are reformed and manners embellished. We must implant the 
love of truth, of beauty and renown in the hearts of our people. This 
is the noble object to which this University aspires, ior the accomplish- 
ment of which she esteems every sacrifice small. Failing to accomplish 
this, she feels that all is lost But if she is enabled to fulfil what she 
must believe to be her destiny, she feels that she will have laid the 
foandation of true national greatness, and she indulges the confident 
hope that we may one day point to our long line of heroes and states- 
men, of philosophers and poets, only less glorious than that which 
adorns the annals of our native land (Great Appause.) 

The Rer. Dr. MoCavl, Vice-Ghanoellor, said that the gratifying duty 
devolved on him of presenting the certificates of honor, whereby the 
University attests its opinion of the proficiency of its students in the 
liferent departments, to which they have devoted special attention^ 
Such certificates, in themselves of no value, derive all their worth fh>m 
the circumstances under which they are presented and received. Their 
valoe consists in this, thst they are the records of the suoeess which 
has attended you in the prosecution of your studies. And when I 
■peak of success, I do not merely mean the sncoess in competition — the 
toooess of one candidate over another, although I should be sorry to 
be belieTed to be amongst those who think that such competition is 
ugnrioDS. (Applause.) I believe that beneficial results arise fit>m this 
competition, nor has the Al^iighty implanted in man a desire for dis- 
tmedon without wise and good objects, in order that it may be the 
mesas of producing benefit both to man himself and to his fellow- 
beiogs (Applause.) But it is in a fiur higher sense that I speak of 
fnooesa. I speak of that success which I doubt not some of you hsve 
had — of that triumph which some of you have achieved over Uie allure- 
ments of pleasure, over the blandishments of indolence, over the temp- 
tations of vice; of that success over straitened circumstances which 
may hare impeded some of you in your course ; that success whidi 
has attended some of you in the hard struggle to overcome those diffi- 
eulties which poverty may haye thrown in your way. (AppUuse.) 
Sucli suooeas I deem to be the development of that spuit of resolute 
detcrmiDation, of patient self-denial and of steady perseverance, which 
produced the mamulaproU$ of the olden time — which has supplied the 
parent state with so many illustrious men, whose names add lustre to 
the bright pages of British glory, and which, I doubt not, if carried 
oat here, will yet grace the annals of this fidr land of our adoption with 
m kmg and noble list of her own worthies. Such a spnrit realixes the 
QODception of the Satirist, for it would prefer the labors of a Hercules 
to the sumptuous banquets and Voluuptuous ease of a Sardanapulus. 
goch soccess Is not generally regarded with that high honour I wish 
to attadi to it, and yet I am sure that such triumphs over difflcoltiea 
and impediments are the genuine proofr of true greatness. They are 
as far superior to physical triumphs as the spiritual nature of man is 
■uperior to his corporeal They have not, it must be owned, the ocm- 
eomatants which excite the attention and the admiration of the crowd 
— they have not the pomp and drcumstanoe of glorious war— they are 
unaooonipanied by the pending tmmpeti the booming gun or the fiash- 
ing banner, and yet I hesitate not to say that such triumphs over 
moral diflBculties and impediments — such suooeeses over the enemies 
of our qilritaal welftre--the foes to our mental improvement^ are 
equal. If not superior to anythbg ever eulogised in the noblest strains 
^PO^><Nr celebrated In the moitglowbglsogoafe of historic proaa» 



While we all exult with patriotic joy — and such exultations will, I am 
sure, be participated in by every one in this assembly — in the glorious 
achievements of our countrymen in the sanguinary conflict on the 
heights of Alma (great applause), permit me to give, to-day, the due 
merit of praise to those who have won a bloodless triumph over as 
fierce enemies of progress, over as stem foes of improvement — the 
assaults of bad propensities, the attacks of evil passions^ the pressure 
of straightened circumstances — and have won the victory, not at Alma^ 
but at AUna Mater. (Qreat Applause.) 

JStsceUanrons. 

(From the London 7\mea,) 
THB ALMA RIVER. 
Though till now ungraced in story, scant although thy waters be, 
Alma, roll those waters proudly, roll them proudly to the sea I 
Yesterday unnamed, unhonoured, but to wandering Tartar known. 
Now thou art a voice forever, to the world's four comers blown. 
In two rations* annals written, thou art now a deathless name, 
And a star forever shining in thehr firmament of fam^ 

Many a great and ancient river, crowned with city, tower, and shrine, 
Little streamlet, knows no magic, has no potency like thine ; 
Cannot shed the light thou sheddest around many a living head. 
Cannot lend the light thou lendest to the memories of the dead ; 
Yea, nor, all unsoothed their sorrow, who can, proudly moummg, say,— 
When the first strong burst of anguish shall hsve wept itself away — 
^He hath passM firom us, the loved one ; but he sleeps with them thai 

died 
** By the Alma, at the winning of that terrible hill-side.*' 

Yes, and in the days far onward, when we all are cold as those 
Who beneath thy vines and willows on their hero-beds repose, 
Thou, on England's banners bUsoned with the famous fields of old, 
Shalt, where other fields are winning, wave above the brave and bold; 
And our sons unborn shall nerve them for some great deed to be done 
By that twentieth of September, when Alma's heights were won. 
OhI thou river, dear fbrever to the gallant, to the firee, 
Ahna, roll thy waters proudly, roll them proudly to the sea I 

B. a T. 

m ALMAM FLUVIUM 

TICTOBIA CBUIRTA A, 1>. XH. CAL. OCTOB. A. 8 dOCOCLIV. MOBILlTATDIb 

Mater es, Alma, neds; partse sed sanguine nostro, 
Pacis tu nutrix, Ahnaque Mater oris. 

EntrcATioir.— Locks, once on a tim^ being asked by a school teacher, 
how to get at the true secret of education remarked : '*He that has found 
a way to keep a child's spirit, easy, active, and free, and yet at the,samc 
time to restrain him firom many things he has a mind to, and to draw Atm 
to thin0$ that are uneaey to hm—he, I say, who knows how to reconcile 
these seeming contradictions, has, In my opinion, got the trae secret of 
education.** — l. 

** Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army. If 
we retrench the wages of the schoolmaster, we must raise Uioae of the 
recruiting sergeant*— Edwabd Etkbbtt. 

LITERARY WOMEN. 

The October number of the Weetmimter Beoiew contains an elabo- 
rate and inteicsting article respecting the distinguished women of 
France. In no way can we better conrey an idea of the tenor of the 
writer's thoughts, than by laying before our readers the foUowhig 
specimen:— 

** Patriotic gallantry may perhaps contend thatEndlsh women could, 
if they had lOrad, have written as well as their neighbours; but wa 
will leave the consideration of that queBtk>A to the reviewers of the 
literature that ndght have been. In the literature that actually Is, we 
must turn to France for the hishest examples of womanly achievement 
hi ahnost every department We confess ourselTes unacquainted with 
the productions of those awfhl women of Italy, who held profossional 
chairs and were great m dril and canon law; we have made no re* 
searches into the catacombs of female UteraturcL but we thmk we mar 
safely conclude that they wodd yield no rivals to that which is stul 
onburiedl and here, we suppossi the questioii of pie-eouneiica cas 
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only lie bettreea England and France. And to this dny, Mndafne ile 
Sevigne remains the single instance of a woman who is Mi^rcnie in a 
class of Hteratare which has eneaged the ambition of men ; Mnd une 
Dacier still reigns the queen of blue stockings, though women bave 
long studied Greek without shame; Madame de Stael's name Bt.ll ri^es 
fint to the lips when we are asked to mention a woman of great 
intellectual power; Madame Roland i<4 still (he unriTnlled type of the 
sagacious and sternly heroic, yet loTcable women ; Gf orge Sand i» the 
unapproached artist who, to Jean Jacques* floquence and deep Rense 
of external nature, uniUs the clear delineation of character and the 
tragic depth of passion. These great names, which mark different 
epochs^ soar like tall pines amidst a forest ot less conspicuous but not 
less fascinating, female writers ; and beneath these again, are spread, 
like a thicket of hawthornH, eglantines, and honeysuckles the women 
who are known rather by what they stimulated men to write, than by 
what thoy wrote ihemselve? — the women whose tact^ wit and personal 
radiance, created the atmosphere of the Stilon^ where literature, 
philosophy, and science, emancipated from the trammels of pedantry 
and technicality, entered on a brighter stage of existence.** 



PROBABLE EFFECT OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE 
ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The subject of the probable effect of the present happy al'tance of 
the two most civilised nations of the world on tiie language of those 
nations is one deserving the consideration of every lover of litemture, 
as well as the etymologist Among many other etlbcts of this alliance 
this is not the least noteworthy. To the English student it is more 
particularly worthy of study, for it is a well known fact that the 
iSngUsh tongue is more susceptible of change and of receiving impres- 
sions than any other language. This i.^ and always has been, one of 
the characteristics of our language. 

The foundation of the English tongue is very slight, while the super- 
structure is composed of parts from almost every known language — 
liatin, Cireek, French, Danish, Norman French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, and even contributions from the language of Asia, Africa, and 
America, make up what is called English. Toe daily intercourse 
between the two peoples in the tent, in the field, at the bivouac fire, 
on the march, '' shoulder to phoulder,*' the meetings between English 
and French seamen, each assisting the other, and parleytoaing as fast 
as possible — all this must perforce cause a strong infl ix of words and 
terms from our ally, which eventually will become so incorporated 
with our own language as to form another permanent addition to its 
▼alue and expressiveness. One strong reason for believing that the 
words thus imported will obtain a permanent standing in our language 
is, that the importation will be the work of the peer and the peasant, 
the genejr al and the private. 

Many foreign terms, in extensive use by the upper classes, are never 
heard among the lower, and i^iee verm. But now the case is altered. 
Mark many, aye most of the ** letters from the seat of war," even 
thiMse written by ** a private " or a •* non-commissioned offieei^ and we 
shall find French words used in a manner and to an extent to warrant 
that which I have already asserted, viz., that the present Anglo- French 
alliance will effect an extensive addition to the number of words in the 
English language. — Corre$pondent of Carnarvon Herald, 



THE THEORY OF DURATION. 

From the Rev. Dr. Way land's '^BlemenU of Intellectual Philoeo- 
p^y" — » volume originally written by President Wayland, to be 
delivered as lectures from the chair of moral and intellectual philosophy 
which he occupies in Brown University. The work is now, perhaps, 
better adapted than any other book we can mention for instruction in 
the elements of the noble science of which it treats. The amount of 
learning and the fruits of severe thought condensed in the lucid yet 
compact pages of this work are unsurpassed. Dr. Wayland*s writings, 
are equally admirable for their sentiments and style. Read for example 
the following clearly defined theoiy of 

DURATION. 

^'The first measare of duration seems naturally to be the raccession 
of our own thoughts. A portion of duration seems long or short, in 
retrospecti according to the number of events to which we have 
attended, and the tone of mind or the degree of earnestness with which 
wo have ohserred them. But it is obvions that these elements vary 
neatly with the same individoal-at different times, and with different 
mdiyiduals at the same time. We therefore seek for some definite 
porlbn of dmratu>n as the unit by which we may measure with accuracy 
any other limited portion. Such natural limit is found in the revolu- 
tion of the heavenlv bodies ; and hence we come to measnre duration 
by days, and months, and years, or by some definite portion of these 
onita Duration measmred in this manner we call time. If I do not 
miatokfl^ wo moan by tine iha^ portioD of dnratSon which commenceft 



with the creation of our race, and which vrill terminate when 'the 
earth and all things therein shall be dissolved.* 

** But let us take a year, and add to it by unity : we soon arrive at 
a century. Taking this as our unit, we acd again, until we arrive at 
*he era of creation. We go backward still, until we find ourselves, in 
imagination, at the commencement of a si lereal system. Duration is 
still unexhausted ; it is yet an unfathomable abyss. We conceive of 
ages upon ages, each as interminable as the past duration of the 
material universe and cast thtm into the mighty void; they sink in 
darkness, and the chasm Is still unfathomable. We go forward again, 
arid century to century without finding any limit. ^ We pass on till 
the present system is dissolved, and duration i^ still in.measurable. 
We add toirether the past and the future term of the existence of the 
universe, and multiply it by millions of millions and we have ap- 
proached no nearer than at first to the limit** of duration. We are 
conscious that it sustains no relBtions either to measure or limit. It is 
beyond all computation by the addition of the finite. It is thus, from 
the contemplation of duration, that the idea of the infinite arises in a 
human intellect from the necessity of its nature. 

*' Th's idea of the infiniU>, to which the mind so necessarily tends, 
and which it derives from so many conceptions, is one of the most 
remarkable of any of which we are cognizant It belongs to the human 
intelligence, for it arises within us unbidden on various ocasions, aad 
we cannot escape it Yet it is cognised by none of the powers either 
of perception or consciousness; it is occasioned by «hem ; yet it difiers 
from them as widely as the human mind can conceive. The knowledge 
derived from these sources Is by necessity liiniled and fintie. It has 
no qualitie$>, yet we all have a necessary knowledge of what it meanp. 
Is there not "in this idea some dim forshadowing of the relation which 
we, as finite beings, susLiin to the Infinnite One, and of tho«e concep- 
tions which burst upon us in that unchanging state to which we are 
all so rapidly tending ?" 



THE POPULATION OF IRELAND. ^ 
A return has been issued from the census ofBce in Dublin, showing 
the popalation of Ireland from the year 1805, to 1853, both inclusive, 
as far as the same could bo ascertained fi*om various sources. The 
result is thus set forth : — 



Year. Population. 

1805 6,S95,45A 

1806 6,460.447 

1807 6,626.224 

1808 6,692,792 

1809 6,660,162 

1810 6,728,844 

1811 6,797,847 

1812 6,867,181 

1813 6,937,866 

1814 6,039,644 

1816 6,142,972 

1816 6,246,174 

1817 6.266,177 

1818 6,464,014 

1819 6,674,718 

1820 6,687,806 

1821 6,801,827 

1822 ....' 6,892,719 

1828 6,984,826 

1824 7,078,164 

1826 7,172,748 

1826 7,268,698 

1827 7,866,729 



Year. Population. 

1829 ; 7,668,898 

1 830 7,664,974 

1881 7,767,401 

1882 7,807,241 

1888 7,847,286 

1834 7,887,684 

1885 7,927,989 

1836 7,966,666 

1887 8,009,627 

1888 8.050,609 

1839 8,091,902 

1840 8,183,408 

1341 8,176,124 

1842 * 8,217.066 

1848 8,269,210 

1844 8,801,668 

1846 8.844,148 

1846 8»886,940 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1861 6,661,970 



1828 7,464,166 

NoTR. — The number of persons returned for 1805 is the result of a 
computation made in that year by Mftjor Newenham, based apon the 
results furnished bv the collectors of hearth money. The population 
for 1818 is partly the res'ilt of an enumeration and partly of computa- 
tion, no returns having been made in the following places — viz., the 
cities of Limerick and Kilkenny, and the Counties of Meath, West- 
meath, Wexfiwd, Gavan, DonegiO, and Sligo. The population for 1821, 
1881, 1841, and 1861, is taken from the census returns made in those 
years under specific acts of Parliament 

The population as shown in this return for the intermediate years 
baa been computed from the increase which took place between the 
periods tram 1805 to 1818, from 1818 to 1831, from 1821 to 1881, from 
1881 to 1841, and at the same rate from 1841 to 184:6. In 1847 and 
the succeeding years, a considerable decrease is known to have taken 
place, but the annual account is not known. 



POPULATION OF MEXICO. 
According to the latest census of the population of the Ropnbiio of 
Mexico, which we find published in the last Mexican papers^ iha 
ontve number of inhabitants ia 7,858|895, to wit ;— 
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SUtefl. Popalation. 

AgaucallentM 81,727 

CoAhailA 66,228 

Chipias 161,914 

Chihuahu* 147,600 

DarsDgo 187,693 

Qwui^oatto 718,776 

Guerrero 270,000 

Jalisco 774,661 

Mexico 1,091,876 

Ifichoaean 491,679 

NeuTo Leen 148,661 

O^aca 489,968 

Puebla 688,725 

Qaeretaro . 182,124 



Sutea. Popalation. 

San Luia Potoai 894,692 

Sinoloa 169,000 

Sonora 14 7, 1 38 

Toba-^co 68.680 

Tamaulipas 100,064 

Vera Out 274,686 

Tocatan 668,628 

Zacatecaa 805,661 

Diftrito 200,000 

Baja Galifomie 12,000 

Colima 61,248 

Tehuantepec 82,896 

TIaacala 80,171 

Isla de Carmen 12,325 



The citizen of the United States ftrriTing at New OrleAns from New 
York has passed over a distance more than equal to that separating 
London from Constantinople, or Paris from St Petersburg. If he baa 
taken the land route to Astoria his travel will be nearlj as great as 
from New York to Bremen ; if the water route, he will have made a 
voyage nearly equal to one from London to Canton. 

The density of population is shown in the following table. Belgium 
and England are thus represented as the most populous countries in 
Europe. 

Tabu exhibiting the Population andtNumher of InhMtantn to the Square 
Miiey in varioue American and European Ooiintriee. 



Total 7,863.895 

Ther« are 88 cities and towns ; 198 large villages ; 4,709 villages ; 
119 communities and mis^sions: 175 bacienadss or estates; 6,092 
ikrms and hamlets. — Ni Y, Commereial Advertiger, 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN THE CRIMEA 
The principal towns in the Crimea, the present seat of active war in 
the East, are as fol.ows :— Inhabitants. 

Seshaatopol 41,185 

Biktchi Serai 12,891 

Sunpheropol ».«^ 12,104 

Sapatoria 9,820 

Kertach ^ 8,228 

Theodoila : 4,709 

BlaraKfim 1,176 

BalakUva 461 

Taita 871 

The roads practicable for artillery in the Crimea are : — 
1. From Simpheropol to Sahastopol, along the northern declivity of 
tiie Taarian chain ; its lengQi is thirty-six miles. 

%, From Simpheropol to Yalta, acroM the Tainrian chain, at the base 
of the Tehatir Dag; its length is forty-iiz railes. 

3. From YalU to Balaklava, along the South coast 

4. From Balaklava to Sebastopo^ around the WoBtam tcnniiiation 
of the Taurian chain ; its length is nine miles. 

6. From Simpheropol to Eupatoria. 
6. From Simpheropol to Perecop. 

Bakehi Serai is half-way from Sabastopol to Simpheropol; the road 
between the two plaoes skirts the base <^ the Taurian chain. 

Able OF distances and of population. 

The following interesting statistics are taken from a proof sheet of a 
tolume, prepared under the direction of the American Census bureau, 
ihowing the distance between some of the leading points of the United 
StatoB by the nearest post roads. That a better judgment may be 
formed of the extent of the country, they are compaied with nearly 
equi-distant foreign cities: — 

Amsbicam CiTiBS. DiSTAMcn IH Milks. 

Ftttsbergh to Boston • 616 

Hew York to Mobile 1,470 

Philadelphia to Pensacola. 1,448 

Boston to NaBhville 1,590 

Albany to Richmond 506 

Keir York to Gharleaton 79U 

New York to Cleveland, (Ohio) 671 

Boston to Galveston, (Texas) 2,266 

Keir York to Astoria, (land route) 8,528 

New York to Astoria, (via Gape Horn) 1 7,500 

New York to Astoria, (via Panama) 6,260 

New Tork to San Diego, Gal. (land route) 8,782 

Charieaton to Hartford ^.^ 900 

New York to New Orleans .' 1 , 640 

FaUa of St. Anthony to mouths of Miasiaalppi Rivet 2,200 

SDorocsof Mlssiadppi to mouths of Miasiasippi 2,986 

Ptttsbargh to New Orleans, (via river) 2,175 

yearly equivalent American and Foreign OUiee : 

Pteis to Vienna 625 

PariatoSi Peteraburg 1,510 

St. Pelersbnrg to Oonstanttnople 1,450 

Londek to Oonstantuiople, (Und ronte) 1,490 

Paria to Berlin 540 

London to Vienna 760 

Paria to Rome 700 

Stockholm, (Sweden) to Madrid* %160 

liocdon to Ispahan, (Persia)* '. 8,587 

Liverpool to Oanion, (via Gape of Good Hope) 18,000 

London to Delhi, (HindosUn)* 5,837 

New York to Bremen, (acroM Atlantic) 8.800 

London to Rome 9,100 

London to Constantinople, (by land)* 1,4900 

Stockholm, (Sweden) to Tunis, (Africa)* *. 2,200 

8t Petersburg to Thebes (Egypt)* 2,800 

at Petersburg to Madrid* 2,100 



COUHTBIBS. 


POPULATION. 
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United States 


«,19t.87fl 

1.848.285 

7.661.919 

2.040.960 

6,066.000 

2.106.402 

60.816,660 

88.614,466 

8^783,170 

16,921.888 

27.476,271 


7.90 

bA\ 

7JJ7 

10.07 

219 

S.C3 

28^ 

141,88 

172.74 

832,00 

225.10 


Prussia 


16..S31.1R7 
U.216.219 
15,500,000 

4.646,007 
4.426,202 
3.4/78^708 
8,267,638 
2,298.697 
' 2,882,740 
998,2661 


151,82 
78 03 


Canada 


.Spain 


Mezioo 


n^Uriiey in Europe. 
ISweden and Nor- 
1 wwr 


73.60 
16.88 


Cen. America 

BraaU 


Peru 


Bel^m 


888,60 
KU4 
259,31 
101,98 
169,06 
65,70 


Euan* in Europe • 

Austria 

Prance 

England 

Great Brttain and 


Portugal 


iHolland 

iDennuu-k 

iwitzerland 


Greece 


Ifeland 
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YORK MINSTER. 

On the Tory spot where the present Minster now stMids, aeathedml 
was erected bj one of the Saxon kings, in A. D. 687. In 1187, the 
present building was erected, and parts yet remain as they were then, 
especially the stained glass windows and some screen before the choir. 

Of the exqoisite and irof^ened beauty of this glass, I can giye you no 
ides; there tre no great patches of glaring colors, as with us, but such 
ft mingling sod harmony of shades, that at first you have no idea of 
any color, but only that the light is subdued and mellowed, and that 
your eyes are pleased by something you know not what* Upon a closer 
examination you find that each vast window is composed of millions 
of little pieces, some not larger than your finger, and nooe exceeding 
the size of your hand. All tne glazing is done on the outside, and is 
not perceptible, even there, until you look very closely, as it is done 
with a kind of black putty that approaches nearly to the color of the 
gUss* 

They show you at one end of the church five windows, called the 
five listers, from the patterns having been first embroidered in wool 
by five sisters, then painted from the embroidery, and then put in, in 
glass. This was done in the beginning of the ISth centnry, and still 
it remains. Another window at the east end of the church is said to' 
be the largest and finest in all Europe, and is so immense that our 
church would pass through it, with steeple and all ; and yet it seems 
small, so much grander are the proportions of the cathedral. The 
compartments are filled with scenes from Scripture history, and nearly 
all is represented in it 

The stone screen or partition dividing the choir from the nave or 
peoples' division, is most wonderful ; 200 years* work were spent upon 
it; nor do you worder at it, when you see the myriads of minute faces, 
angels* musical instruments and Qothic points and arches that are 
sculptured there most delicately in the hard stone. 

In niches in this stonje partition are statues of fifteen Kings, from 
William the Conqueror, to Henry VI. Even upon their robes the 
delicate chiselling is wonderful— every little embroidered flower is 
faithfully copied, and you are lost in wonder and admiration of the 

?atient endurance of toil that has produced this most curious screen.' 
n the interior of the choir (about the centre of the <*athedral, and 
which is now used as a chapel for morning and evening prayers) may 
be seen the same carving as on the exterior, only that it is of oak 
without poliiih or oil. 

Into this we went at 4 o'clock, aflertwo hour's patient wandering 
over the church, trymg to comprehend its size. When the organ 
burst forth into a voluntary, and the awect soft voices of the children 
chimed in with it, and the whole harmonious sound went floating and 
filling the arches and aisles, I was overpowered and subdued, so that 
the tears filled my eyes again and again. I never felt before the in- 
significcnce ofa human being as I did, excepting at Niagara. Something 
ot the same yearning filled my soul in listening to the voice of the 
mighty waterfall, as impelled me now to join, with all my being, in 
the solemnly sweet chanting. I wanted to fall upon my knees and 
weep, unnoticed and undisturbed, for hours. 

One little boy near me had a voice that was so full and deep, yet so 
soft and flute-like, that it reminded me of a bird singing its morning 
hymn of praise, or of an angel before the throne. I could only think 
of Heaven and felt that I was indeed in the presence of my God. I 
was under the yery ahadow of hia throne, and listening to the rapturous 
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di&nting of the heavenly host, and with closed eyes I sat breathless, 
lest some glimpses of the unearthly glory should burst upon my un- 
hallowed sight No language can describe my deep emotion. You 
must see and feel it for yourself to know how strange and awful it is. 
I could not speak when all was over, and quietly stepped out to a 
comer, that 1 might indulge in the tears that wereoTerflowingmy eyes. 
It did not seem to me that this was the workmanship of mortals like 
myself; but that it most have come, as it was, fresh from the hands of 
the Creator, just as our Niagara did. We look like chUdren walking 
about, and those but a few paces, apparently, from us were but motes 
in the grand pile. — From the letter ^ an American Lady in Europe. 



(Chrattfital ^nteUtgtitrt. 



CANADA. 

MOVTHLT SUICMAKT. 

An Edueational ConTentkm was recently held hi Montreal, at the hutanee 
of the Canadian Inetiivte, to discaas the beat meaoi to be adopted to 
forward Edacadon hi Lower Canada ; few persons attended and the conTen- 
tion was a<youroed for some days... .A meeting of the teachers hi the 
Oounty of Northamberland, was held at Goboarg, on the 28th nit The 
following addresses were delirered: Mental Arithmetic by Mr. E. Scarlett; 
a general address by the Chairman, the Bct. a Tapsoott ; the natural Sd- 
•ncas in Schools, by Mr. Brown ; the Teacher, by the Rer. W. Ormiston, B. A.; 
Mental Cnltare, by Mr. Boate; addresses were also deliTered by the Rev. 
Mr. Blackstoek and others, and the meeting adjourned, to meet agahi at 
Port Hope, on the first Friday in April. . . .The London British and Foreign 
School Society, has, under the superrision of the Rev. Mr. Dillon, and with 
the sanction of the Bishop of the Diocese, opened a Trainmg Model School at 
London, U. C, Mr. BalUntyne is the master empk>yed. The moToment is 
designed to aid hi promotiog the education of the fugitive dayes and 
eoloored populsion. . . .The Hastings Ohronide of a late date states, that, 
** It is now but four months since the comer stone of the BelleTille Semi- 
nary was kud, since which time no effort has been wanting to push forward 
the work ; in fitustso rapid has been its progress it is now more than half 
ibished, and the people of hastmgs may well be proud of it It is a mag- 
Bificent bailding, and when completed, will afford facilities for edacatmg the 
yoath and not only the immediate town and oounty, but from dflferent parts 
of the Provhice. It is admirably sitoated on a rise of ground commanding 
a beautiful Tiew of the surroonding country, at a distance about half a mile 
from the bostle and din of the town, and will be commodious in every point 
of view ; and should the services of a worthy principal be secured, no town 
In Canada can afford better indncements to the student than BeUerflle. 
The body of the bailding has over 100 rooms, some 80 or 40 of which, are 
for boys and as many for girls. — Immediately between these apartments is a 
large room for a chapel, size 48 by 42 feet ; besides there are 5 class-rooms 
for males, including the laboratory, 8 class-rooms for females, a drawing- 
room or parlour, a music-room and Teacher's room. The front elevation of 
the building is 180 feet, depth 92 feet, height from the ground to the top of 
the cupola 82 feet, and is supported by 12 iron columns and two brick walls 
from the foundation to the roof, which rests upon them. There are three 
flights of stflirs, two in the main body of the building and one in the 
Principal's apartment There are over 100 Inside doors and 150 windows, 
and at the rear elevation there is to be a verandah of some 180 feet hi 
length.** 

SoHOOi. AniicoAiroi iv thi city or torohto.— Extract from the report of 
Mr. Barber, the Local Superintendent, to the Board of School Trustees, 
1st Not. 1864. 

** Referring to my previous reports, it will be found, that although the 
attendance of the city schools, thus far, since the vacation, has been on the 
whole satisfactory, the number of pupils now benefitting by the advantages 
secured to our youth of both sexes (by the excellent educational opportu- 
nities provided for them at the public expense) is not equal to what was 
returned for the first six months of the year, which exhibited an average of 
1540, the greatest attendance having been hi June, via. 1,568, and the 
smallest in Janu iry, via. 1,484. 

I find that upon examination of the school registers, that wbQe the 
average actual attendance for October htM been l,4r>2 the mean of 1,440 
and 1,464 as before stated) the number of pupils enrolled ae attending eihool^ 
has been 8,050, being 578 more than the actual attendance for the latter half 
of the month ; and therefbrs provhig that more than 26 per cent, or one fourth 



of the children entered as pupils on the school books, may be eonsidoied u. 
habitually Irregular in their attendance— and this aggregate evidence of the 
caprice, or apathy, manifested by the parents of the children, is farther 
marked by the f^ct, that, in one of the city schools where the greateit 
attendance on one day in October 18th, registered at 107, the BmaUsst wii 
no more than 58, or not quite one half I 

To some extent this very marked, and I may be pardoned for adding, 
very discouraging feature, in the city schools which are all free, is attribu- 
table to the pressure of the times, which has^ compelled many parents to 
employ theur children at home in assisting to maintain the family, bat, be 
this as it may, it is dear to me, that an improved attendance most be 
obtuned, otherwise the advantages proposed to be gained by means of 
Free Schools cannot be fairly said po be realised. 

Considering a numerous and regular attendance of scholars as the k^ 
stone of successful popular education, and looking upon the question of 
numbers not only as regarda the present large outlay for the malntenanee 
of our schools, but also prospectively as regards the new and handsome 
school buildings now nearly completed, for the further benefit of the sehool 
population of this city, I take the liberty of offering the followhig soggei* 
tions on the important subject vis :^ 

Ist^That hi accordance with the provisions of the 5th section of the 
24th clause of the Upper Canada School Act of 1850, each ward, or say 
such wards as have a large population, should be divided hito two sectioni, 
and a conunitteeof not less than throa persons (who take an interest b 
school matters) appointed to each section, expressly to see that all the 
children of school age, within their respective sections, attend school,— 
to use their infiuence in prevailing upon parents and guardians to send their 
children or wards regularly to school: and further, to do all in th«r power 
to assist the Local Trustees in realising to the fullest extent the great monl 
and social benefits to be derived from our common schools. 

2nd.— That as the teachers of the dty schools have at present no sehool 
duties to attend to on Saturday, they bo required to devote a portion of 
that day in visiting the abodes of those children who are either irregular io 
attendlnce, or not supplied with the necessary school books for the purpose 
of effecting, by their hifiuence and persuasion, an improvement in tiieee 
defects, at the same time communicating frequentiy with the Local Troslees 
and Committee upon these subjects. 

Were these or some simiUr reguUtions established, I am of opinion that 
a decided Improvement would be apparent in the numbers attending the 
dty schools. It certainly may appear anomalous that parents should require 
any inducements, beyond tbdr own sense of duty, to send their children to 
our schools where a good practical education can be obtained for no other 
cost than the few books necessary for study ; but still, experience hu shows 
that a remarkable Indifference in regard to education does prevail, amoog 
even that dass of our citizens to whom the advantages of a common school 
system ought to be most apparent, and most anxioudy avdled of. 

In furtherance of the object to which my remarks point, namely, a 
greater increase in the number of pupils profiting by our public schoob^ 
it is my intention, at an early period, to address myself^ by way of publio 
lecture, to the parents and others, reddeut in the several wards of the dty, 
espeddly on this all important subject of school attendance, so as to stimu* 
late a more lively feeling, as well towards the best interests of their ofTepring, 
as towards their onward prosperity of our free school system.** 

OONVOCATXOH Or TBI UMIVXBSITT Or TORONTO. 

A Convocation of the Umversity of Toronto, was held on Friday afternoon 
the 24tii instant, in the University Hall, the Hon. W. H. Blake, Chancellor, 
of the Univerdty presiding. There was a large concourse of ladies and 
gentiemen present, to witness the interesting proceedings. Shortly after 
two o*dock the Chancelor, the Senate, and the various professors followed 
by the students, entered the Hall and took the places appointed for then 
respectively. The ChanceUor dressed in a chastely ornamented handfome 
purple robe, was seated on a dai$ at the npper end of the hall, supported on 
each side by the mace bearers. The proceedings commenced by the 
tdlowing gentiemen being admitted to degrees. 

To the Degreee of 2£, u4.— Light (R. N.,) Clark (A. M.,) liorri* (J. H.) 

To the Debtee of £, C. Z.— Boyd (J.) M. A. 

To the Degreee of B u4.— Brown (J.,) Marling (S. A.,) Bayley (R..) 
Oille (L. S.,) Blake (D. fi.,) Welia (R. M.,) Jones (C.,) McKeown (J.,) 
Boulton (J. F.,) Thom (J.,) Trew (N. M.,) Macgregor (C. J.,) Orombie(K.,) 
English (C.) 

The degrees havbg been conferred, the severd successful candidates 
eame forward to recdve their oertiflcatis of honour. 
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The pilsM were aeeompenled with euitable remtrks bj the reipeetiye 
gentlemeii who preeented them. Professor WQson, in presenting the prise 
to Mr. Boss, who hed distinguished himself in history, English lengnage, 
end literatore, said that he was the sofitary represenUtiye of that race to 
which this wide oontfaient belonged ere it eame into the hands of its present 
possessore. [Great applause.] He had distinguished himself in a Tory 
Ugh degree, and was one of the most promising students of the UniTersity. 

The s p ee ch es delirered on the occasion by the Ohaneellorand Preeidents, 
wQl be fooad on page 194* 

oovTOOATioir or mnrr oouiox mrirsBsiTT. 

The Oonroeation of* this University was held on the 18th ult, and was 
presided orer by the Ghaacellor, Sir John Beverly Robinson, Baronet, 
Ohisf Jualiee of Upper Canadm. On either side of the Chancellor were 
ssated the Bishop of the Diocese, and the ProToet of the College. The 
P le fe sso fS and the College Coondl were also present; together with a num- 
ber of UuUes and other spectators. The Students who chiefly distinguished 
themsdree were, Messrs. 8. Yankoughnet, W. Cooper, J. Langtry, B. 
flaoaders, J. BrougfaaU, Higginson, and the Rer. Messrs. Leech and Smith. 

Tiie IbBowIng degrees were conferred:— 

Bmekehr of ^rto.p— Yankoughnet, (&); Cooper, (W. X.); Thompson, 
(0. B.); Langtry, (J.) ; Bearen, (B. W.); Bykert, (A B.); Belt, (W). 

B.A.md Aiulm.— Bvans, (0. M). 

MtKkdor of JMMtfi«.-*Safanon, (J.); GOmor, (W. B). 

MuHr o/ ^rto.^Preeton, (J. A.); Xvans, (0. M). 
Stoden t e were also matriculated. 



BRITISH AND FOREION. 

IfOWTBLT SUXMAXT. 

Tlie new Tralnhig College at Exeter, erected on the old Bath Bead, about 
n qnarter of a mile from the city of Exeter, was opened with great ceremony. 
In the morning, fiill choral service was performed hi the Cathedral, the 
I bebg preached by the Bishop of Exeter. Immediately afterward, 
i beaded by the lord lietOenant, the bishop, and the sheriff, and 
aeeompanied by the band of the 16th Hussars, moved through the town to 
the new bnflding, which was then formally opened, the bishop delivering a 
MitnUe address. . . .The building of the Magee College, at Derry, is now In 
A fair way of bdng commenced, under the superintendence of Mr. Gribbon, 
of Dobfin. It is to be of the Gothic style of architecture, and will occupy 
an elevated posidon on the ground above the Strand, near Mr. Gil]lland*s 
■dn. The rite is admh^bly chosen, and commands one of the most bean- 
liftd views in the neighbourhood. . . .The Chrutian 7hiu$ gives the follow- 
ing u the result of the recent election of the Oxford Unirerfity Hebdomadal 
Council, or governing body: seven **high Church Conservatives,'* four 
**Puseyite Conservatives,'' three ** broad Church Conservatives,'* three 
** breed Church Liberals," and one ** Liberal Conservative :" total eighteen. 
They are conridered fidrly to represent the present state of feeling at Oxford 

At the suggestion of the Society of Arts, the lords of Her Mi^esty's 

trsMury *« have decided that it will be derirable" to establish a permanent 
edufiational museum. The nucleus of such a museum has been already con- 
tributed by a large proportion of the exhibitors at the recent educational 
exhibition at St. Martin's Hall. . . .A school oi industrial art has been oom« 
nenced at Calcutta, on the same general principle as that on which those at 
home are conducted. A committee has been appobted by the Bombay 
govomment with a yiew of bringing Into existence a somewhat shnHur 
siabllihment at Bombay. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy has undertaken to pay 
the Intereitt of £10,000 or £600 a year, to support a portion of the pupiU 
attending it ; Government constructs the buildings, and meets all the charges 
of maintenance. . . .Subscriptions have been collected in N. & Wales, for 
the purpose of establishing a Wesleyan College at Sydney, In connection 
with the Sydney University. 

Oabu oollbgi, savdwich iSLAiiDS.— We learn from the Friend, that the 
Ponahon School, rituated two or three miles to the south-east of Honolula, 
baa been converted into a college, called the Oahu College. 

'*Tbe site of the institution is most admirable ; probably none better in 
the group. The Haw^ian government has liberally granted valuable lands, 
sarroondtng the present buildings. The American Board of Foreign M isrions 
has already expended from $20,000 to $80,000 in the erection of buildings, 
and at present is responnible for the salaries of both President and Pro- 
fiissor. The present wants and future prospects of the foreign community 
in the Islands, cleariy indicate that a well endowed college must be estab- 
Bihad and malntahied, if our children and youth are educated In the higher 
brandise^ and fitted for profesrional life.*" 



Mr. B. G. Beckerith, who has for seversl years been the principal of the 
Royal School at Honolulu, has been appointed President, and Bct. Mr. Dole^ 
the principal of the Pnnahou school, profeesor of languages. A preparatory 
department is to be organised in connection with the college, not designed 
exdurively, however, for thoee who intend to take a collegiate course, but 
open to aU who can sustain the requisite examination. 

The Uws cf the institution are intended to accomplish the following 
ohjecto:— 

1. To enable a student to pursue any sbf^ course whkh may be thooghl 
to be for his advantage. 

2. To enable a student to pursue, lor a single term, a sfaig^e year, or any 
greater length of time, such studies as his parent or guardian, in oonaultation 
with the faculty, may believe to be for his advantage. 

8. To allow students who are candidates for de g r e es, to pursue the studied 
necessary for a degree, in a longer or shorter time, as their chvumstanoet 
or ability will permit; the faculty, howcTer, having the right so to dlreol 
the studies as to prevent idleness or superficial haste. 

Three degrees will be conferred in the collegiate department— Mfrter of 
Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Phikieophy. Aspirants to the first 
degree must take a full course of academic study, requiring four or Ave 
years. Candidates for the degree of A. B. pursue neariy the ssme studisi 
as the A. M.'8 with the exception of one of the ancient kngnages, which is 
omitted, and can complete their course in three or four years. The B. P.'e 
may omit all the ancient hmguages, but are requested to study one of the 
modem tongues. The first term commenced on the 18th of the present 
month. The trustees of the college are, B. W. Churk; a N. Castle; a C. 
Damon ; L. Smith and R. Armstrong. 

U N I T E d' Vt AT E 8 . 

60,000 ckUdMnnotattmukng9choolin ih* City of Ntw Tcrh :^Renuiy : 
Mr. a a Bandall, the city superintendent of common schools states that : 
*' From the census of 1860, It appears that the whole number of children 
between the ages of five and twenty then residhig in the city was 160,766, 
and the whole number attending hchools of every description during the 
preceding year, as returned by the families to which they belonged, 76,066| 
leaving a balance of 74,080 not in attendance upon any school Assnmhig 
the ratio of increase hi this portion of the population durfaig the five years 
succeeding the census referred to, to be 26 per cent, only, we shall hare in 
1866 an aggregate of about 190,000 children, of a suiUble age to attend 
school Of this number, 126,000 only, at most, will be found to have 
attended the pubUe schools, including evenhig schools, during any portion 
of the year, while the regular average attendance wHI not, It is presumed, 
amount to 60,000. The whole number of pupils in the several colleges, 
academies, and other publlo and private Institutions of learning, exclusive 
of the public schools, win not exceed 16,000 ; leaving, under the most 
favorable estimate, 60,000 children not hi attendance on any school, during 
any portion of the year— a number equal to the highest average daily attend- 
ance upon all our public schools. 

In view of these facts, the superintendent recommends the appointment 
of agents to take a census of all the Children in the city of proper age to 
attend school, and urges that a thorough investigation should be instituted 
not only as to the extent of school accomodations which now exist, or may 
hereafter become necessary, but the extent to which those accomodations 
are Improved by those for whose benefit they are designed, and especially 
the extent to which entire non-attendance at any school prevails, and the 
Mr. Bandall is of opinion that by thia means, parents and guardlana 



who now refuse to allow their children end wards to go to school, or neglect 
to compel tiiem to go, would be induced to do theh* duty in the premises. 
The dtv superintendent reports tiitt the proporition to open the ward 
schools on Saturdays is inexpedient — Polynuian^ September 2nd, 



ftttran ai> gricttif it ^ttfllijcitft, 

MOMTHLT SUMMAaT. 

The Canadian Executive. Committee for the Paris Exhibition having 
deemed It important to disseminate throughout Europe fuller information 
than is generally to be found in published works upon the Industrial con- 
dition and capabilities of the Province, have decided upon off'ering for the 
public competition three prizes of £100, £60 and £40, for the three best 
essays on Canada and its resources, its geological structure, geo^phlcal 
features, natural products, manufactures, commerce, social, educational and 
political institutions, and general stetistics. In the treatment of the subject 
regard is to be had to the focilities for transport both of goods and passen- 
gers between the mouth of the St. Lairrence and the regions of the West, 
and to a comparison of these/ facilliies as to cost and distance with those 
offered by other routes. The essays may be in either English or French. 
They must be sent hi for exambation on or before the 16th of February 
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next Th« copyright of Prise Esaays will be eoosidered the property of 
the Gommittee. Practical uiilitT, and comprehcnsiTeneas combined with 
ooDciseneas, will be among the chief considerations on which the awards of 
the jndgee will be based. . . .In the Ganadi-in House of Assembly, Mr. Sec- 
retary GhauTeaa moTcd to appoint a committee to inquire into the best 
mode of promoting the fine arts. Encouragement had been giren to agri- 
oultoral and commercial punuits, and he was therefore desirous that mekns 
Should be adopted by giving prizes and establishing a museum, or m some 
ether way, for encouraging the deTelopjnent of a taste for the fine arts in 
this Provmce. The motion was gran ted.... The Montreal papers record 
the death, on the 12th of' NoTember, of Robert Abraham, Esq., editor of 
the JVoMeript newspaper. The deceased was a natiTe of Cumberland, 
England, and was for years connected with the English press, preyious to 
his emigrating to this country, after which he successiTely edited two lead- 
ing Montraal journals. Mr. Abraham was considered one of the ablest, if 
not the ablest writer at the Canadian press, and was as much esteemed in 
private society, as he was desenredly respected in his public capacity. . . . 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, the American trareller and poet, delivered three lectures 
In Toronto recently on Japan, the Arabs and India. The attendance was 
goed and the lectures excellent. . . .The Lake Superwr Jfmmal reports that 
copper has been discovered on the Canadian side of Lake Superior. The 
** veins are of the largest size and promise to rival in richness and extent 
the best mines now in the world." It is predicted that a rainmg business, 
unprecedentedty rich, will be the result of these discoveries. . . .Some time 
in June last, a huge mass of pure iron was discovered lying upon the surface 
(on lot No. 27, in the 9th concession, township of Madoc,) bj a party invited 
to assist the occupant of said lot in removing stones off his field. This mass. 
In the shape of a stone was frequently tried in order to load it on a waggon, 
and as often left it on the ground. After minute examination, it was found 
to be the purest iron, weighing some three hundred and eighty pounds. • . . 
It having been reported that coal had been found in the township of West 
Owillimbury, Professor Chapman of University College, Toronto* proceeded 
to the spot indicated, to investigate the matter. The following is his report : 

A. Evidence in tuppart ofiU exUtence^l, The bare assertion of one man — 
the well-digger. No other person pretends to have scien the coal in $itu. 

B. Evidence against itt existence — 1. The age of the rocs formation. This 
alone would be sufficient evidence for a geologist, because, although there 
may be no reason perhaps why an accumulation of vegetable matter should 
not, under special circumstances, be found in drift clay, yet most certainly 
if such were found, it would not be in the form of hard black coal capable 
of yielding a solid metalloidal coke — unless it consisted of a few boulders 
drifted from the older coal rocks. In the present case, however, we can 
hardly put so charitable an interpretation on the pretended occur.*ence of 
coal at Middletown, since our drift appears to be entirely of northern origin. 
2. The non-occurrence of any signs of coal during the sinking of the numer- 
ous wells in the immediate vicinity of the one in question : several of these 
bemg, moreover of greater depth. 8. The non-appearance of any vestiges 
of coal in the surrounding valleys or oa the hill sides. 4. The evident dis- 
inclination of the well-digger to have the well inspected by others. 6. The 
dose agreement, in the amount and character of ash and coke, between the 
so-called West Gwillimbury coal, and a small fragment of American coal 
belonging to a sample which had been used some months ago by a black- 
smith in the village. .. .In a review of Sir B. Murchison's recent work 
** SUuria** which appeared in the last Quarterly Review, and which is pro- 
bably from the pen of the Justly celebrated Professor Owen, we find the 
following compliment to our learned Provincial Geologist — " In the mean- 
time our own trans- Atlantic Governments have not been neglectful of the 
good work of science. In Canada especially, there has been proceeding for 
some years one of the most extensive and important geological surveys now 
going on m the world. The enthusiasm and disiiiCSrestedness of a thoroughly 
qualified and judicious observer, Mr. Logan, whose name will ever stand 
high m the roll of the votaries of his favorite science, have conferred upon 
this great work a wide-spread fame.** 

MONTMOXXMCI 8USPEN8I0K BRIDOI. 

The foundation stone of the proposed suspension bridge, below Quebec, 
wai laid on Moi.day lu-*t with iiiacn ceremony. The bridge is to span the 
river at the brink of the (ails. The site chosen is one of the most magnifi- 
cent in the countiy, commaiuliug a view of the city of Quebec, the island 
of Oriean.4, and the river St. Lawrence for many miles. The platform of the 
bridge will be 816 feet— the distance between the north and south sides of 
tbm river is SOO feet; between the stone towers 827 feet; width of the ear» 



riage way 20 feet, with a foot^way of four feet on the side next the great 
fali. The estimated cost is $32,000. 

THI VICTORIA BRIDOK AT MOSfBRAL. 

The Victoria Bridge over the St. J«awrence will certainly be the most 
remarkable work of the kind in the Canadas>-we might say in the whols 
world. Il reminds us of some' of the old Roman works, such as the aadent 
aqueducts which span the valleys of Italy in thefar grand and gigantic pro- 
portions, more than of an ordinary bridge over a river. The success of the 
engineer in the building of the Britannia Bridge has fully justified him in 
deciding upon the adoption of the same plan for the'Victoria Bridge, which 
will be constructed on twenty four piers, with spans or space for the navi- 
gation, exclusive of the two abutments whenoe the tubes spring on either 
side. The centre space or span will be 880 feet wide, and each of the other 
24 spans will be 220 feet wide. The width of the piers nearest to the 
abutment will be 16 feet, and as the piers approach the centre piers, it will 
amount to 18 feet. The abntments from whioh the tabes spring will he 
each of them 242 feet long and 00 feet wide, and fWxm the north shove of 
the Sl Lawrence, to the north abutment there will be a ac^d stone embank- 
ment of rough masonry 1200 feet in le^ngth, raised like an artificial rook to- 
resist the current The stone embankmtnt leading from the south shore of 
the river to the south abutment will be half this length, or 600 lieet. The 
length ef the bridge itself from abntment to abutment, nnd its total length 
from the river bank to river bank, will be 10,284 fiset, or abont 50 yerds 
less than two English miles. Tbe olear distance between the under saifsce 
of the centre tube and the STsngn ssmmer level of the river is to be 60 
feet, and the height will dUnish towards either side with a grade at the 
rate of 1 in 180 or 140 feet in the mile; so that at the outer or river edge 
of each abutment the height will be 86 feet above the sum mer level Unlasi 
unforeseen difficulties arise, the first railway train will pass over the broad 
St Lawrence by the summer of 1868. A few years hence, and this very 
bridge will become one of the greatest attractions to the tourist and the 
traveller. The Colossus of Rhodes, under which the pigmy shallops of for- 
mer ages could pass, was esteemed one of the wonders of the Old Worid. 
But an iron bridge, spanning a river two miles in width, giving safe passage 
to hundreds of tons of wei^t between its iron sides, and permitting ships 
of the largest tonnage to pass beneath its elevated arches, is an achieve- 
ment still more remarkable for the New World, and is worthy of the yooog 
gUnt rising in the west — Montreal Pilot, 

EXAMINATION OF GRAMBCAR SCHOOIi BCASTSR8. 

THE COMMITTEE of EXAMINERS of CANDIDATES for MASTEB- 
SHIPS of COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in Upper Canada, h^riog 
recently met to make the preliminary arrangements requisite for carrying 
into eflfect the provisions of the Gkammar School Act, as set forth 
in the 2nd clause of the 11th Seotkm, have decided on holding tbeir 
EXAMINATIONS for the present, quarteriy,— on the FIRST MONDAY d 
Jahuart, April, Jclt, and Octobxb, respectively, in the Normal School 
Buildings, commencing at THREE o'clock, P. M. THOS. J. ROBERTSON, 
Head Master, Normal School, U. G., ChaimMn. [N. B. — All Candidates are 
requested to send in their names to the Chairman of the Committee at least 
one week prior to the first day of examination. 

P.S. — In consequence of the first Monday in January, 1856, being a 
holiday, the Examination feferred to above will take place on Monday, 
the 8th of January, 1866. 

SCHOOL TEACHER "WANTED. 

AN ASSISTANT MASTER for the Oakvilli— Halton County— Gaax- 
If AR School. Applications may be sent to the Rev. Jamks Nisbit, 
Oakville, (SecreUry to the Board of Trustees,) until Thuradav, 21 at instant. 
Oakvllle, 9th Dec, 1864. 

WANTED A SCHOOL by a MAN whose present engagement tsr- 
minates in December. He hss had several years experience in School 
Teaching, and at present holds a First Class Certificate from the Board of 
Instruction for the United Counties of York, OuUrio and Peel, and can 
produce a certificate from the Trustees of each School Section in which he 
has taught Apply by letter (pre-paid) to W. M., at BUTTON VILLB 
P. 0., Markham. SUting sahuy.-^November, 1864. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Editcatirm for one half- 
penny per word, wliich may be remitted in postage stampn^ <yr ot/uneise. 

TERMS: For a single copy of the Journal of EduccUion^ 53. per annum; 
back vols, neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in all 
cases accompany the order. Single numbers, 7id. each. 

ptr All communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Gkorqx Hoixim, 

Edueaticfi OJlce, 7hroai9* 
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TheBojalLibniy was founded in the middle of the.rixtoena 
centuiy, bj His Higlinees Duke Albeit Y. ; but the edifice in 
which it is i^w plftoed, and of whieh we give nilliifltntMa ia 
this number of the Jounutl, was only erectidd about thirty-thxva 
years since. It was commenoed in 1822, and oomplefced in 
1842. In the same building with the^farary are plaoed tka 
general archiyes of the kingdom. The Bayarian Ooremment 
have granted I26,8M annually for its support; and its jeitly 
accumulation-of books amounts to upwards of 10,000 ToIuiMia. 

Owing to the &ct that the building is ereeted on a street^ 
(Ludwig street,) it does not appear to ^drantage. I^ fii$ad» 
is not very imposing; but the general exteital appearaaeaaf 
the edifice indicates massiveneis and elegance. tTponflie stepa 
of the prindpal entrance are plaeed the four itatoi^ <ifjiriatofleb 
Thucydides^ippocrstes and Homer-^^the foMierB of FUloMpbj, 
History, Science and Song. 

From the ground floor where the arehifes are prwwrred^ a qMgnlft* 
cent stair-case ascends between two marble OQkmnadea to tiie Bbraiy^ 
The entrance to the first library room is adorned with two statoea^ 
one of the founder of the library, Duke Albert V^ the pther of Iiooia 
I., to whom the building is due. This haQ fsMwt where 






THE EOYAL LIBRAEY AT MUNICH. 

The City of Munich, Bavaria, has no less than seventeen 
public libraries open to its citizens and to strangers ; but its 
most celebrated libraries are the " Royal Library," which con- 
tains 600,000 volumes of books ai\^ MSS., and the " University 
Library," with 200,000 volumes. 



loaned. After this is a la.<^ hall, deroled to the pvrpcMi of y, ^ 

and study, and open to the publio daily, from>|glit o^declE until ooe^ 
except upon ftte days and hoKdayfi. A 8e,)arate hall, aagigned to the 
reading of periodical reviews, and of literary and scientific journals^ is 
reserved for members of the academy ahd |br piofesMra in the univw- 
sity. The loaning ef books is rastfioted to these psrsou just mwtioiMd, 
to public oiBcenof at least the rank of couuicUory and rtridsnt in 
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Munich, and to persons who obtain special permission from the minister 
of the interior. Books are delivered between nine o'clock and one. 

The whole number of printed works contained in the library, with-, 
out regard to the number of volumes, is stated at over 400,000. In 
addition, there are about twenty-two thousand manuscripts. ^Xbe 
department of incunabula contains upwards of 1,500 volumes. ^ f 

Visitors at the Library are not allowed to go to the hhelves where 
the books are arranged, without being accompanied by one of the 
librarians. For the gratification of strangers, however, a large number 
of the rarest and most curious books and manuscripts are displayed in 
gl«RMaMy.wli9recXbey cao be conveniently seen, 

!nfe iflrS^ hsL» n^ tollection of coins, medals, statues, paintings or 
enjI^Tii^ls, for thei% are extended collectiong of all these objects e!se- 
Ulrliere in * Munich. Printed books aud manoscriptii are the two main 
divisions of its property. The former of these are arrrin{];ed upon the 
abelves into twelve principal classes, which are still further hub divided 
into 180 classes. Ttie twelve main divisions are the following: 1. 
EncyclopsBdic Works, with 11 suoordinaie classes ; 2. Pliilolopy, with 
xS subordinate; 8. History, with 40 subordinate; 4. Maihematics, 
with S subordinate; 5. Physics, with IS subordinate; 6. Anthropology, 
with 4 subordinate ; 7. Philosophy, with 3 subordinate ; 8. .iEsthetics, 
with 15 subordinate ; 9. Politics, with 6 subordinate ; 10. Medicine, 
with. 8 subordinate; 11. Jurisprudence, with 16 subordinate; and 12 
?theology, with 38 subordinate divisions. 

; The manuscripts include 580 in Greek; 268 in Oriental languages; 
818 in Hebrew; I4,0u0 in Latin; 4,000 in German; near 600 
Mn French; about 600 in Italian: with some in Swedish, Slavic, 
. English and other languages ; in all, as we have already stated, not 
&x from twenty-two thousand. ^ 

Among the objects brought out for the gratification of casual visitors, 
are specimens of the dififerent materials which have been employad in 
•the jnanafacture of bo^s. Among those in the possession of the 
library are tablets of wax, parchment, vellum, papyrus, paper made 
from the filaments of bamboo, cotton paper of about the 12th century, 
papier de ehiffe, of the year 1888, the oldest of that kind in the 
library, p4lm leares, &c. 

AmoDg the o^ore remarkable manuscripts may be mentioned a 
'Brevliryof King Alaric, of about the 6th or Ith century; a Latin 
Tersfon of the Gospels, of about the same date; the Sermons of St 
^Augvstia in Angl^Saxon characters of the 8th century; a Latin 
manuscript of the 9th century, remarkable for a poetic fragment in 
German which is there inserted; a Sermon of St Augustin, once 
'possessed by Louis le Germanique, and distirguished for a fragment 
of poetry in German on the margin, written, it is supposed, by the son 
of Charlemagne himself. Besides these, which would interest the most 
casual inquirer, there are others of great value to scholars, and many, 
which, though less old than some we have enumerated, are distinguished 
by the exquisite skill with which they are written and embellished. 

Among early printed books may be found the first printed Bible 
(in Latin), the work of Guttcnberg and Fausr, at Mayence, between 
'1450 and 145 » ; a Latin Psaltery of the year 1469, upon vellum ; Le 
MaUenal 4$ Durand^ of the same year, printed by Faust and Schoffer ; 
the first books with dates which were printed at Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg and Munich ; an attempt at stereotyping made in 1558 ; .the 
works of Virgil, of which the entire text is cut upon copper. 



HOW PARENTS CAN HAVE A GOOD SCHOOL. 
No more weighty obligation can exist, than that which rests upon 
every parent in the matter of the education of his children. Fathers 
and motheiy are always ready to acknowledge this duty, and are not 
generally backward in professions of a desire to perform it It is an 
every day remark : " I mean to give my children a good education, if I 
don't give them a cent of property." But how many consent to act up 
to the spirit of that remark, when a suitable test is applied ? How 
many there are whose hearts are troubled, if, at the end of the year, 
they find they have not increased the sura total of their property as 
much as they had hoped, but who feel no sorrow because their sons or 
daughters have remained at home during the whole or a part of the 
year ; perhaps lending their feeble aid in adding to the hoarded pelf, 
perhaps in idleness— fruitful source of all evil *' I can*t afford it," is 
the as$agned, but avarice is the real reason of the existence of so many 
poor and unprofitable schools. Is it not strange ? — yet it is true — that 
many 9 man is too poor to send his children to a good school, who, at 
the end of the yeah, finds a way to buy articles of luxury. Plenty of 
men there are, who fir-d means to indulge in luxuries of the table and 
of cfraw, in patronising the strolling buffoons, of a oircus or perhaps in 
ibe purchase of many thiigs useless or even huitful, but who will not 
.atnd their children to school, unless they can induce the teacher to 
take half price, or can find a half-price school 

• Now, this is all wrong. Acknowledging the superlative importance 
•-of giving their children the best education which circumstances will 
permit, men must learn to regard th^ accumulation of money not as an 
^nd, bat as a means ; and that money ought to be expended. 



Mrst, Tn building good school houses. By this we do not mean 
what is usually meant Most school houses are as far from being good 
ones, as can well be conceived. A house that will keep out the ram on 
ordinary occasions onl}', and that is comfortably warm, except in the 
coldest days, we regard as something that ought to be abated &b a 
nuisance ; yet ^hey can he found. 

Let the house be so large, if possible, as to allow six or eight feet 
Fquare tot each pupil who is expected to be placed in the school. Lesa 
room will answer, if the people are^ in truth, not able to expend so much 
in a house ; but ample room prevents confusion in a variety of wavs. 
Children will not whisper, if they are placed far apart This Is an evil 
habit not to be tolerated in any school, no school in our opinion, can be 
a profitable one, if it is frequent. But we believe it next to imposuble 
to prevent communication, if pupils sit near each other. It cannot be 
done without a degree of harshness, on the part of the teacher, which 
will injure the child as much as the habit itself. Besides it is unjust 
to place temptation in the child^s way, and then punish him because 
he' sins. 

This large amount of room is needed also, in order that those who 
are engaged in study may not be interrupted by recitations going on 
in the same room or by individuals passing to and fro. 

Furnish each pupil or two pupils with a suRable desk and chab-. 
Let both be well and strongly made, that there may be no creaking 
and jarring at every motion. < Cover the desk with some kind of strong, 
thick cloth, to prevent wearing out book?, and to prevent noise oj 
moving books and slates. The chair must be easy to ait in, and not 
an instrument of torture. Children need just as good chairs at school 
as they have at home. Many a parent, who would hardly ask his son 
to sit on a block at home^ will send him to school to sit on a backless 
bench, not a whit better. It is impossible to teach a child who is 
in pain, or uncomf«rtable from any cause. 

liCt the room, at least, be neatly ceiled and painted ; or, better still, 
let it be plaste* ed and white-washed. Take great care to have a good 
fioor — firm, that it may not jar under the tread of many— of such a 
nature that it can be kept perfectly clean and neat In short, a school 
house in its interior, should be equal to a parlor. So much the better, 
if it be fine'y carpeted and curtamed, and adorned with beautiful pic- 
tures and maps. It cannot be too elegant, if anybody has money 
enough to pay for it. 

The second thing for which money must be expended, is the employ- 
ment of a teacKer. Patrons may rest assured that a small offer, wiU, 
in all likelihood, bring a small teacher. ** If all that can be made" is 
offered, the teacher who comes will either try to make but little, or ho 
will determine to make the most of the chance ; and either thing will 
ruin the school. The true way is, to offer such a salary as will induce 
a competent man to take the place, and render him anxious to retain 
it, which he will think he can most surely do by the performance of 
all his duties. 

But in selecting a teacher great care should be exercised by those 
on whom that duty fa Is. It is of no use to try to obtain a geniu$ for 
the schoolmaster. Su h men are scarce, and when found, they donH 
make good teachers; perhaps because the processes of their ovra 
thought are too rapid for the comprehension of pupils, and they foil to 
adapt themselves to the ca^^city of most children. A man of common 
sense, generally, makes a first rate teacher, because quite as much 
sense is neec ed to teach and convince others, as is neeaed to do any- 
thing else. An honest man the teacher ought to be. If he is not, he 
will not faithfully perform his duty, and he will be sure to make his 
Xpupils untrue. It is best to select a man who has adopted the pro- 
nession of teaching as a lifetime business. If he has only conclnded to 
teach for a year or two, intending afterwards to become a lawyer or a 
doctor, or a minister, his thoughts will! often turn to subjects not 
connected with his school. Or if he has some other business, as, for 
instance, a store or a farm, he will be tempted to cut short a reeitatioD 
now and then, that he may gain time to post bis books, or try a newly 
purchased horse. It will never do for him to be an avaricousman; 
since, in that ca^e, he may confine himself too much to the subject of 
Interest or Profit and Loss. He must not be a lazy man ; particularly, 
he must not have a lazy mind. If he is afflicted with this disease, the 
little ladies and gentlemen will have te fmd their own way through all 
intricate passages. He must be a healthy, industrious, and liberal- 
minded man ; a lover of learning and a lover of his profession. 

Money will be needed, also, to purchase books. It is bad economy 
to send a pupil to school with a few sheets of poor paper, badly rule4 
and that only on three sides, with a piece of newspaper or brown paper 
stitched on as a cover, for a copy book. An old bottle, upset by a 
breath, or some such contrivance, does not make & good inkstand. 
Pedlars sometimes sell very poor steel pens, no better than a green- 
quill, since with neither can any person write well ; much less can a 
child learn to write with them. This matter of writing apparatus is 
better left to the teacher who can supply his pupils at a cost much less 
than that which the parent will incur m furnishing even the poorest 
stationery. 
Lastly, the parent has something to do that does not cost money, 
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bat requires care. He mast see that liis child starts each mornlDg for 
the school house, at a proper hour ; neither too late, nor yet too early. 
It is not right for many reasons, to keep the pupil hehind an hour or 
even ten minates, to perform some liute thing whicli could he left to a 
servant It is a verv common praciic«s and a very bad one too, to de- 
tain a child from school a half or whole diy, to do something which 
would otherwise <;ail a servant from regular employment. Some 
parents do this thing as often as once in a week, and if their children 
know as much at the end of the year as at the oommeucement, it ia by 
a miracle. The teacher has no time to give an extra amount of instruc- 
tion on the day after the absence, nor has the pupil any time to pre- 
pare an extra le%6n. The task of the teacher is liarder than if the 
pupil was regular in attendance. But this want of regularity is ii^u- 
rieos jn more ways than one. Especially does it induce a desire for 
frequent absence, and the chances are t«n to one that, in the end, the 
pupil who is frequently kept from school, will become a truant. He 
will not be so able to endure the confinement of the school room. If 
he was absent in the morning, he will find the evening session tedious, 
and if he was gon^ in the evening he will dislike to start (or the school 
house in the morning. We have dealt on this point because it is a 
floan» of great annoyance to teachers; and, in our opinion, they have 
(he same right to complain of the unnecessary absence of pupils, that 
parents would have to censure them if they should desert their posts 
d^n every soiali pretext. 

In matters of discip.ine and general management, we say to patrons, 
after you have placed your children in charge of a man in whom you 
have oonfidencfr—«i>d yon have no right to place them in charge of 
any other— #t»^n him. If yon think he errs— and it is very possible 
be may, for he is human — go to him in candor and frankness, and state 
(he case. It is his interest, and will, therefore, be his pleasure, to make 
SQch changes as will be consonant with his views of the good of the 
whole. If he refuses, in all probability it will be because he sincereiy 
believes it would not be proper to accede to your request Yon mu& 
not regard him as your servant, to whom your will should be Zow ; 
because, first, if your v)iU were to be 2aio, you would probabably cla^h 
with every other patron of the school ; and secondly, as you perhaps 
hare had no experience in the management of a school, your wtU 
woold be had law. 

In summing up, then, we regard a liberal expenditure of money in 
building a gcod school house, in employing a competent teacher, in 
purcbasinff plenty of suitable bookB,«a judidooa care in the mani^se- 
meat of all tlii relations subsisting between the patron, the pupil, and 
the teacher, as essenUals for a good sehooL— /Sl^utiWn 8ch4)ol JoumaiL 



THE USE OF THE ROD. 

It is thought by many persons that corporal punishment should not 
be inflicted upon children under any circumstanoea ; that it does not 
produce any good result, but the reverse; and that a resort to the rod 
18 presumptive evi ^ence of incapacity, or worse, inhumanity on the part 
of the teacher. Others maintain that the free use of the rod is indis- 
pensable, and that the idea of good government without such a valua- 
ble auxiliary, as that recommended by the inspired pen of the wisest of 
men, is entirely fallacious. Others again suppose that the true sydtem 
of government lies between these extremes. It will readily be con- 
ceded, by every one whose opinion on the Hubject is entitled to any 
»«f)cct, that the teacher must, by some means, secure good order. We 
design noticing some things th%t opcnite against the teacher in attain^ 
mgthis desiraiilc oljecl. 

And first, that iiuiatc spirit of ooposition to q:ovemTnent that has 
characterised our race, from the time when our first parents desired to 
eat of the fruit of that forbidden tree ** whose mortal taste brought 
death into the vrorld and all our woe," to the present : — A spirit which 
is not only antagonistic to laws that are unjust and oppressive, but to 
those that emanate from the very fountain of justice and goodness. 
Now, had the teacher nothing more to accomolinh than to restrain 
vithin proper boimdjs to govern aright this naturally nnruly spirit 
which manifesto itself as soon as the infant can raise its puny arm, his 
would be a task more formidable than ** the taking of a city ;** for to 
govern others well, a ma ■ must rule well his own spirit Strong, how- 
ever, as is this perverse disposition which, unrestrained, defies all au- 
fiiority human and divine, there is much of it attributable to parental 
(raining — such an abuse of parental authority, tending to increase 
rather than obviate the difficulties of the teacher— that it need not be 
thought strange that the rod is sometimes used when milder measures 
&il. 

Take an example or two that came under our observation : A Chris- 
tian family were about leaving home to attend evening preachifig ; 
fiither, mother, brothers and sisters were in readiness. A little boy, 
whose age may have been seven or eight years, being unwell, was 
kindly urged and entreated to remain at ^ome with an aged relative ; 
bat no ; the little fellow replied, " I wiU go to preaching ;*' and after 
every member of the family had found persuasion and entreaty useless, 



the child was permitted to have his own way. These parents are afcroitf 
advocates of government by moral soasion, and affirm, in presence w 
their children, tliat the rod is only fit for brutes. Bat how plain is it 
that this is no government at all, and that the child which can thus 
govern the family at home^ will not wiUingly sabmit to the aathority 
of a teacher in uKool, 

On another occasion a little &mily were together quietlr partaking 
of their evening meal. The only child, iTot yet two years old, was upon 
its mother's knee. It wished to have something on the table improper 
for it to have. The mother refused and the child persisted, tfll both ' 
became irritated, and, under the infiuence of angry feelhig, she resorted 
to correction ; but the moderate storm now oecame a tempest, for 
never we think did a child scream more lustily or display more vuident 
passion. When the mothc r gazed upon the countenance of her infiant| 
as it mirrored such unusual passion, her fortitude gave way; the de- 
sired object was yielded, and in a moment the child was perfectly calm. 
The storm had ceased, but not so the effect Every wish after this 
must be gratified or a fit of passion followed. Should this phild in after 
years prove the self-willed, obstinate, disobedient scholar, the nnamia* 
ble brother, the tyrant husband, unfeeling &ther and lawiess dtisen, 
who v^l say that the scene we have described had not a material influ- 
ence in thus moulding the character t 

Did parents fully realize the evil consequences this indulgence of 
their children has upon them in after life, many — ^very many — familiet 
would present a very different aspect Indeed, families in which uniform 
and cheerful obedience is rendered may be considered anomalies. And 
yet, what are those scenes of domestic strife that destroy the peace of 
families, those disgraceful riots that result in the loss of life and de- 
struction of property, and those fillibustering expeditions fitted out in 
defiance of ^vemment and threatening national safety, but the nata<^ 
ral consequences of unbridled4»aasion t A deed yet fresh in recollection, 
'which caused a thrill of horror in every feeling heart thronghout our 
countiT, is thus accounted for by the unfortunate perpetrator: **A 
quick handed and brief violence of temper has been a besetting sin of 
my life. I vras an only child, much indulged — and I hav:e never ac- 
quired that control over my passions I ought to have acquired early ; 
and the consequence is all this.** We are informed in a memour of 
Noah Webster that '*in the government of his diildren there was baft 
one rule, and that was mstantaneous and entire obedience. Hits was . 
insisted apon as right — as, in the nature of things, due by a child to a 
parent tie did not rest his claim on any explanations, or on Rowing 
that the thing required was reasonable or beneficial. While he en- 
deavoured to make it clear to his children that he sought their happi- 
nef sin whatever he required, he commanded as one having authority^ 
and he enforced his commands to the utmost, as a duty he owed equallV 
to his children and to his Qod, who had placed them under his control 
He felt that, on this subject, there had been a gradual letting down of 
the tone of public sentiment, which was much to be deplored Many, 
m breaking away from the sternness of Puritan discipline, have gone 
to the opposite extreme. .They have virtually abandoned the exercise 
of parental authority, and endeavoured to reguhtte the conduct of their 
children by reasoning and persuasion — ^by the mere presentation of 
motives — ^and not by the enforcement of commands. If such persons 
succeed, as they rarely do, in preserving any thing like a oomwrtable 
state of subordination in their frmilies, they fitil at least in the accom- 
plishment of one great end for which theu* ofl&prinff were committed 
to their care. They send forth their children^ into ufe,, without any of 
those habits of submission to lawful authority, which are essential fto 
the character of a good dtisen and a useful member of society.'* 

But doubtless there is higher than human warrant fbr the enforce- 
ment of parental authority ; and though we do not believe that such 
passages of scripture as, ** Ue that spareth the rod hateth his son, but 
he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes" — ** Chasten thy son while 
there is hope and let not thy soul spare for his crving** — " Foolishness 
in bound up in the heart of a child, but the rod of correction shall drive 
it from him " — " Thou shalt beat him with the rod and shalt deliver his 
soul from hell "—justify the infliction of punishment to gratify evil 
passions, or that they imply that children cannot, in any case, benghdr 
governed without the rod, yet we do think that they do deariy tea^ 
that there are cases in which the vod may and $hcuid be used. Much 
has been said and written of the inhumanity and cruelty of inflicting 
corporal punishment upon tender and helpless children. But that tea* 
derness that surrenders the judgement of the parent to the child, grati* 
fies its whims, strengthens its evil passions and destroys parental 
authority and respect, is not the outgushing of the truly benevolent 
heart No I genuine affection is not thus blind to the dearest intereets 
of the object npon which it centr^ In the language of one who has 
drawn a vivid picture of the &mily upon which rests the curse of 
anarchy, ^ The root of the evil is a kindness most unkind, that has 
always spared the rod ; a weak and numbing indecision of the mmd 
that should be roaster: a foolish lore, pregnant of hatei that never 
frowned on sin ; a moral cowardice of heart thsft neyer darsd oommand.** 
^Fenntykania School JoumaU 
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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS, 
Much has been said of European States enforcing by law the atten- 
dance of children npon school. All that has been asserted is correct 
We have been told that in Switzerland, the oldest Republic in the 
world, *' compulsory attendance ** worked well. Now, as I happen to 
be a Swiss, and know something of the state of things there from 
actual observation, I take the liberty of saying a-few words with regard 
to that country. The extracts read, state existing facts ; but many of 
the circumstances and conditions, which tend ^to modify or explain 
them, are generally omitted in such reports. It is true that school 
legislation and effective school ^organization in the majority of the Can- 
tons of Switzerland, commenced afler the revolutions and political 
commotions of 1882. Yet some Cantons had school laws and even 
that of compulsory attendance (if my memory serves me rightly) much 
earlier, one as early as 1805. One thing is certaii^ that an increased 
interest in the cause of popular education and strong etlorts in behalf 
of its improvement and elevation, were almost universal in Switzerland 
long before that period. Teacher's conferences and educational societies, 
the intercouse of the pastor and the school-master with the people, 
prepared them for the ready concurrence in most of the improvements 
introduced into the schools, and they also prepared them for a willing 
submission to the law, which compels parents to send their children to 
school. This law was then only the expressed legalized will of the 
majority of the citizens. Had it been otherwise, I could scarcely 
account for the fact, that, at least in my native Canton, (the Canton of 
the Grisons,) I never heard of a case, where it was necessary to enforce 
' ihe law. 

Now that there is need for such a law in our country — who would 
4eny it ! As long as there are thousands of the future citizens of our 
Bepublic growing up without education, adequate to the duties which 
will devolve upon them — as long as h1sto>y continues to teach us with 
unerring certainty, that the welfare and stability of the State and the 
Bepublic, especially, rest upon the intelligence and virtue of its citizens, 
— as long as there are parents amongst us, who are willing to wring 
their subsistence from th« bones and marrow of their ofi&pring, and 
others, who covet the wealth, purchased by the degradation and neg- 
lect of those who are their own flesh and blood, and whom ihey are in 
du^ bound to educate in accordance with the Grod- appointed destiny of 
* theur natures ; — ^so long there is need for such a law. 

I moreover believe that the Legislature has an unquestionable right 
to pass such a law ; the reasons for this have been enumerated by 
others who preceded me ; I need not repeat them nor need I add any. 
And yet, I consider it inexpedient that our body, should at the present 
time urge its passage by the Legislature. Rather, but let us recom- 
mend the subject to the earnest consideration of the ftiends of educa- 
tion — let us go home and discuss it in the public journals, in Teachers' 
Institutes and Associations, among our friends and acquaintances every- 
where — let the county-superintendents return to their respective 
spheres of labor, and use the privileges 'and advantages of their posi- 
tion, in order to impress their fetlow-citizens with the necessity of this 
measure; and rest assured, thatjn a few years the people of Penn- 
sylvania will not only be ready for it, but will, as a people through 
their proper organs, demand its passage, and sustain its enforcement 
at all hazards. — Reo. O. B, Kepler, 

WHO ARE TRAINING OUR FUTURE RULERS? 
Looking over the scraps in our editorial drawer, we find the follow- 
ing : . " We should like to know who are training the minds of those who 
are to preside over this great people thirty or forty years hence." This 
uiauiring glance toward the future is suggestive of many thouglits. 
What are the mothers in our country doing toward training their chil- 
dren to become intelligent and noble citizens of this vast country ? 
Are they training their boys to become office seekers and politicians, or 
true men; men who shall be qualified to honor any situation to which 
they may be called — whether to stand in the councils of our nations, or 
to fill the sphere of an intelligent citizeA. The men who are to fill all 
these places which to-day are occupied by others are now boys, and 
you, mothers, are moulding their characters and guiding their minds ; 
you are polishing the gems that are to glitter in the future history of 
our country. 

There are boys now in some humble families, in obscure towns far 
Away firom great cities, whose voices shall yet be heard in our legisla- 
' iive halls. Mothers, you are training these boys. Perhaps some^ of 
ibese may be the son of that mother who reads this in a' rude cabin at 
the far West Do you not, mothers, often muse on the future career 
.of your sleeping boy, as you watcbby his cradle? Would you have 
ihim fill an honourable position in society, and prove a blessing to his 
country and age ? Mould that plastic mind with principles of virtue, pu- 
rity, intelligence, and with the love of God. Guard his expanding pow- 
ers, and teach him to avoid error of every kind ; inspire him with a 
iove of country and a love of mankind ; help him to early lay the foun* 
^tion for a character of sterling-integrity. Such are the great lessons 
«vhich will qualify youth for the responsibilities awaiting them in life. 



no matter how high their station may be. These are the lessons, too, 
which should be instilled into the minds of children by mothers. 

" Who is training them ?" Reader perhaps it is yourself. HoW, then, 
shall your duties be performed ? May '* Faithfully, thoroughly," be 
your answer. — The Student, 



THE POWER OF KINDNESS.— TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 
The following article, from M. D. G., of Indiana, conveys an important 
lesson to teachers and parents lelative to their treatment of refractory 
boys at school Its lesson is embodied in the incident related, and we 
hope will be read with much profit 

Power of Kindness. — " There comes the teacher I** exclaimed several 
voices, on the first day of school, as the **new teacher" approached the 
scene of his winter's labors. Anxiously they had waited his appear^ 
ance, for various were their thoughts respecting tfie strange incumbent 
Former teachers had ruled with an iron hand, and cases of severe dis>> 
ciplme were frequent With such precedents, it was natural that the 
assembled school should view with mingled distrust and fear the 
stranger who was henceforth to hold the reins of government >ior is 
it surprising that unkindness had engendered the belief that severity 
was a predominating trait in the character of every teacher. Hence 
those who had long been subject to severity, which bad blunted all 
their finer feelings, regarded the opening of school as the commence- 
ment t>f a series of flagellations, fi-equent and seveie. Regarding this 
as their destiny, their conduct was shaped accordingly. They seemed 
to be governed by the adage : **No name without the game." 

Pre-eminent among them was one whom we will call James. Ho 
was without friends, save an uncle .with whom he lived, who treated 
him with great severity, at home, and invariably gave a prejudicial 
statement of James* ungovernable disposition to the teacher of the 
sohool, adding, that the only means of control were frequent punish- 
ments, to which- course, in conclusion, he advised him to resort Under 
such treatment, at the age of sixteen, James bore without shame, the 
ignoble distinction of ^* the worst boy in school" 

The teacher kindly greeted those assembled at the door, and enter- 
ing, followed by the scholars, he very mildly requested them to be sea- 
ted. The* friendly manner in which be addressed them favorably af- 
fected their feelings toward the teacher. The scholars were soon seated, 
when, after a few introductory remarks, the teacher proceeded to ad- 
dress each scholar, making inqilfries as to name, studies, st^ite of 
advancement, eta He had heard of James as a very bad^oy, and had 
been led to fear that he would, as previously, be a source of difficulty. 
Placing his hand gently upon the boy's head, he said with the utmost 
kindness, ** Well, my son, are you desirous of doing all you can during 
the school ?" Such language was unexpected; it fell like gentle music on 
the ear accustomed only to tones of harshness, it soothed his turbulent 
spirit, enkindled in his soul aspirations to which he had ever been a 
stranger, and melted his heart, while his eyes were suffused in tears. 
James was sub lued. 

Though till then content to be at the foot of his class, with no derfre 
to excel in anything save turbulence, James had a well-balariced uifnd, 
capable of appreciating and retaining scientific principles. The iia;)e- 
tus given his intellect and energy by the kind and encouraging words 
of his teaeher was destined to work wonders in his subsequent career, 
transforming the idle, unmanageable boy into a studious and attentive 
scholar, the first in his class and the school. Nor was this alL Fired 
with zeal, he applied himself assiduously to the cultivation of his mind 
as opportunity presented ; and grappling with and overcoming obsta- 
cles, which many in similar circumstances would have considered insur- 
mountable, he pushed on till he graduated with honor at one of the 
most respectable literary institutions of the Empire 2State. 

Subsequently he established a select school in Western New York, 
which has since grown to one of the most flourishing academical insti- 
tutions in the State, where hundreds of youths have received instruc- 
tion, qualifying them for the task of imparting knowledge to the rising 
generation. Such is the result of kind word& Go thou, and do like- 
wise. — The Student. 



MORAL INSTRUCTION— NEATNESS. 
Moral improvement as well as intellectual, is one of the greai objects 
to be attained in our schools, and one that ought firequently to be ur- 
ged upon teachers and pupils. It is true, that moral culture forms a 
part of hotfie education, but it is also as true, that it cannot be safely 
^panted from the intellectual training of our schools. The immutable 
principles of right and wrong, the various moral obligations of man, 
and a becoming respect for things sound, should be instilled into the 
minds of youth, that they may, in afterlife, become the governing pow- 
ers of all their motives and actions. Children should be taught to de- 
spise and condemn an act ol injustice or meanness ; while those of 
benevolence, kindness, and integrity should be called to their notice 
to be admired and imitated. The scholar who is not made better and 
wiser in these things, whose moral character is not improred and 
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strengthened, while at school, is receiving an education that promises 
him but little good, and ^bich wiU, at least, render liim dangerous to 
the community. • 

The capacity of children to understand that some things, are rizht, 
and that other things are wrong, is susceptible of developement much 
earlier than their ability to exercise their mind in a process of reason- 
- log. This fact ought to ehcit the utmost caution, in bringing such in- 
fluence to bear upon children in early youth, as shall paake favourable 
and correct impressions. 

We would like also to see courtesy and neatness take a more promi- 
nent place among the things taught in our schools. They are both inti- 
mately connected with or form a part o^ moral instruction, and are 
necessary to a person's happiness and success in life. 

We believe it is as much the duty of the teacher to see that pupils 
treat each other with kindness and civility, and that they are neat in 
their habits about the school-room, as it is to give instruction in rea- 
ding, or in any other branch. A child that is allowed to grow up saucy, 
boorish, and impudent, without correction, gives littie promise of becom- 
ing a mui or woman fit to enter decent society, or that will have any 
respect for the.civilities of life. 

We are hkewise strongly inclined to believe, that boys and girls, who 
at school have no pride about keeping their desks clean, their boolcs 
neat and well arranged, and the floor about them free from papers and 
fitter, can hardly be expected, when they become men and women, to 
have order and neatness characterize their ofSce and workshop, their 
kitchen and bureaux. — Michigcm Jaurnal o/Miucati&n, ' . S. 

FAILURES IN EDUCATION. 
The first error is in placing the child under the instruction of nn- 
flkilled and inexperienced teachers, under the belief that any one will 
do to teach a child to spell and read — ^a sad mistake. It requires more 
Fkill, more tact, more knowledge of the science and art of teaching to 
conduct the first few years of a child^s. school exercises than it does to 
fill a professorship in a college. Whit horticulturist would suppose' 
that an inferior gardener might answer to take care of the plants whfle 
they are small and young, though he must have one of a sujperiorord^ 
to train them when they have nearly obtained their growtn? A child 
placed in one of these little noisy schools, which yet, as in the days of 
Ichabod Crane or Oliver Goldsmith, furnish food fbr mirthful satire -^ 
learns much that the parent does not bargain fbr. H<o acqti!r<M a 
drawling or sing-song tone in reading, a bad pronunciatiott, an ftopfo-* 
per manner of holding his pen and shaping his letters, and bninta of fdfe-' 
ness and mer\al inertnes.**, which may never be unlearned, knd whtch 
will prevent his receiving the full benefit of his after' instruction \ihdeif 
able educators. 
Another prominent error is ' • . 

The Forcing SyiUm.'-Where children are put to sludyingbooks 
written in language they cahnot read, oV do not iinderstaAa. Fbt in- 
stance: children that cannot read intelligibly or intelligently in a coni-' 
moii school reader, are let floundering apiid the well- worded sentences 
and nicely balanced phrases of a history of 360 pages, or buried amid 
(hejpolyByllabic words and difficult combirtatioDs of a tevisfd philosophy' 
or ifm^Ufied chemistry, to say nothing of a vo!wniT>(nis geogtaphy and 
highly concentrated grammar. The labor thiiK forced, oh' a child is 
intolerable J and whc»a it is remembered that a child Of the above at- 
tainments is expected to do the most of the studying at home, nna«*siktcd 
by the teacher, it is nc^t to be wondere<l at that so many •* dislike tbe?i' 
oooks."^ Poor things, how can it be othci-vrij^e? Rayless, pathless, 
hopeless, they stumble through the hcholasitic session, the mind evei^ 
CO the rack, the thirsty spirit ever iinsatisfted'. ' ' ■ . 

. Parents are mainly to blame for this. 'Hjeir anxiety to have theli' 
<^il<}ren advanced to the study of the higlier braiichcj', hi^hircs the 
teacher to violate his sense of propriety. Th(? writer has froqnently 
lost pupils by refusing thus to gratify paternal vanity at the 'exT)eh^c 
of the child ; and time and again hlfR*he been annoyed with *' Pa says he 
wants me it study Grammar," '* Ka wiaAits me put in spelling," ** Pa 
»^ why- a*»'t.I Bittdying dictionary/* "Ma don't want ine turned 
back," &C., &c. Poverty, stern task-master, compels many teacher;^ 
to yj^d the point rather thap lisk losins: the pupil. If you .would have 
thcTeacher interested \fi his labor, let hini work on disown plan, he 
should know best—it he does not, he is not fit to teach.' 
• ^Setting Ztcssons, — Another evil is oarclessiiess in assigning the 
Jeasqn^ to be studied. Too much caution can not be exfirelKcd in 
pettinj; lessons adapted to the capacity and alUininents of the pupi's, 
jn seeing that they know .what and how to slud.v. lithe pupfl is not .1 ' 
frJent rea«^, \he le>sous should be read over at the time of aMjrnin'j, 
«) that the correct pronunciation may i)e nqurcuf, in plnce <»f leavin'* 
th^ pupil to gue.se at a wrong on." wlien stuil^ fi:j^. OikC'or two I.'Ks >n^, 
aot calling far more than an hour's applicutioj), are etjo\igh for h^^ine 
rtudy. This uiU make seven hours of tfaily nuMit.-il toil, onon^A 
wthe majority of boys and giris. Tho effect of pooriy learnlnh^ 
*1^88on is ruinous tq the child. By the habit of mi.-sin>r he conv-i; t*^ 
*hink it a small thing to fail at recitation, and soon loses all self respect^ 
/•ll regard for his reputation as a scholar. 



Want of JReviewi,^ — A lesson once said, is generally passed by for- 
ever. New lessons engage the attention of ^he pupil, and soon the 
few landmarks of the earlier lessons are effaced, the connection of the 
pre«?ent with the past is overlooked, and the labour of weary days dis- 
appear ** like snow-flakes on the river — a moment there, then gona 
forever.*' There should be daily, weekly, and quarterly reviews in 
all Schools. The motto should be " not how much^ but how welV* 

Irregvlur Attendance, — This neutralizes the benefits to be derived 
from the bt'st arangements, and the labors of the best teachers. Some 
persons seejn to suppose, that if a child has once entered the path of 
learning, progress is inevitable; and that howoverfar from the teacher, 
either in body or mind, there is a kind of magnetic influence, by which 
he is to be reached, and the teacher is held accountable for his im^^ 
provement So far is this from the truth, that a child may atteiid 
school a whole year, yet so irregularly, or at intervals so far opart;' -ttrilV 
it M ill be fortunate, if at the end of a year, he knows hs'mwih'^kB'^ 
the commencement^ Irregular attendance acts more dh&voiirabty^''' 
some minds than upon others. Those who" are %tt6ii^f'iheM^'' W^ 
learn, will readily overcome the evils arising frorQ absenbe.- Bnt'thosd«i 
who are indifferent to study, will lose by their abscneei not only the 
lessons of the day, but what is of far greater consequence, theint^V^^ 
however small, which they may have, previously felt The b&f Wif* 
stays from school in order to hunt, or fish, or di^nce; WilltiOt tmff^V 
a positive disinclination to study his arithmetrc whim iit'^cfol, od9'4^ 
positive inclination to resume his huntrng: or fifthittg; or datidng.'* Thi^ 
girl, too, who is kept at home for the fitting of a mairtuit-maker/riiiiy 
not only lose her interest in ctudy, hot is liable to fbef thi^t the'adfiiijt^ 
ment of her dress is of more importance thiiii the Tf^i^iyi^tntne'^ 
of her mind. ' ' • • : ■" v. i-.r.^iU 

Late Attendamse.-^X considerable portion Of each school day, dOrti^' 
the winter, is lost, from the constant disturbanqe cjtused by the ingress 
of the tardv. The w6rst fbature of this 'is,' that the- loss falls upon the 
diligent atid inrtocetit, its w<^n airt^n the \tasy^tioAifdhjC Th^tllMuM)- 
abce cftdBed^ by owning atid vhntting doon;: and paniUg. oven tftit fl^kN^f 
detracts i!h6 attention of the class and teaobu^, andremliifertiiiB'iteitftK> 
tion i^attiaf, unconnected ai^d ^naatf^factorri Wcniibf'ddigoncttoHnis 
activity on the pirt -of thi^ parent^ m* child; or boih^ Gi^naeaibareniiii 
It cai easily be remedied if the parent vrilU-fcL i ' »•' i ;r. n-," r.[, v>|,<ii 
I Wtmt'qf Pe(i\Mia^ SMppifrti^^c intBU«cliuil kbwr ia:«) poatfy 
paid as the teacll^^ and no avocaHon i0faor9«tKhni|alitigit«rtl)eii7»^ 
t«m-^mofe life dle^^ytn^.' ** A good^tcAdwitshtnldtfecelnjarronm 
ration so ample, As to enlAld^ him w lirie 'reBpenta|[)ly;; toodvMl JniiB^i 
of books, to^l fl^a^ne^ afk) «r«vol^^€r«i)8hiair>ext^Qt MiphaiUibetfteni 
(juali^ hini fot* his prdf^s:^>MV| jftid t9:p4piofIhinTjMf4i^.piniolieeiafWfee 
economy, oift of ^h^ r^^h W' hihassiag anxisty iabpiU rth^ nemoato^ 

' ' W&nt'of ]¥(ird and Pisl%ef»ifinff i:M^,.*^Wiha^ 
and altainpYentft ^ateftchMi^ lie w^llTailif he,4ita«it)ii«)itork.liaffd.nrini 
no pirrsnlt is tmwearitBd'-indnWtry indro^iieeeiawy,tfn8nQceaa:o f^fmn 
one attempt teaching Who wishefi io ishnn kUnnt. • 1}h«'.iQadM»; ipufito 
labor noforly^whcn hoiil establishing. Ivia 'Bchaoi,'bal;llerih9a!a.sonb 
tinualjy strive to make himself a better teacher, evpiy succesiJlltw daj^ 
aiid yV^ar, He'mUBtfeHor^toi/i^hw^ th6'ifiimfdiirt«tw«illt3-4dnnot 
i|pp»^aT'lo th^ comtftO^'ofesenrefi'orBcarctelgrtahilTwrifir. hn*-. •.. :: yt.rrf 

tcftnhmjr as' a^ wtefiplhg fttone tO' something ctse ; ^ a} Imeamfj «£ tsui^^o^ 
^'hile trhcy study la'w ot^ medici^ie Of course theiri limits lifr»( hot.: id! 
ehefr bni^ine^,. tWii* dn'fiesat^ dnidgerief^, 'their 8itGU6S'<ii! OMUKtfir oik 
mdT<fen^nc<i. 8uch teat^hei^ wHl always: fail- ; tr ,;...'••.;.,> -;.j ot 
Want of QiHil^mtion, — ^There is« nqi'vocatiim .r^quiiing^ so ^mmp, 
enoblinp qualifirntions as teaching. Tht^ capable teacher nrniif Qpfisiill 
a sound eddeat'h>h,' joined mii\v a cidtivwifd taste?; ^MIUjnraatMve 
patience, not t1\frt dfi^pof^CfiDn Of pntssii^' etvdn«anoe x>fr oriln; beiiKhati 
never tiring principle that! will enable fafin to perlbvihcheerfiiUjtai 
the tenth time, that in which he has failed for the hitit|it and! to )Y|f«a^ 
over rind over anifover adrain, InBtfuoCSon to:a dull ibut ;ii^eUfdJi|i>^d 
pu jrrl! I *e mu?l have- nniformity of di«po»tk)B,; for want^of ^W(s)i km 
hiat punifh to-day what 4vas smited at* tesierday/^ vMeinu^thaflW 
hifcfp't'Tdi, capacity f&r'goterninor, fondnoKfe fufteaohioigV'tapabih^m 
or taci fo(r tnstrurtin^, Jiulgment, taste, fi^raneaH, ;mintifl aoUvi^.Aneil 
varied learn In jr.-— (^/v^/^fe/iJ fm4 5ew<«7U5^.: .:- <: - . ,t -|w 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, ... '" ^o* 

St-hool Government should be regarded as i)n^ meanhtiot. attHiinwfpi^ 
1ot>v end, trot'-thf* e»^^ itfiolf. Att the wSsa le^i.slak()rianA- tor'mCiDre 
the'hannlne^* of the people^, and not atthfe merfc 'exearciwioif. airtlnwil^^ 
so, tt»c inteHi^Lnt teacher-regapifi hi«' power aa tllio«e^ant of hisjgood 
intentions. With thi-* view he en t«rs.hi<» sphere as the ohifd'«J«t»tt 
friend, not as an evil {genius sent-to-tn^/<?i ** hard lessons " and useless 
Tcstrant.S'; a< i»n cl^ler biH^thor; A»U of klndnenft-aad Sympathy,: ttdl as 
the d'nrtirtcrinjt tyrant,' Whom it is treason to lore; Ihe. 4ic»cW 
shotiid jceciire tho respect aifd -esteem of.tbcocholaTS. .Tbi»i«tMiOtM 
nccoTttpKs'hed *>y weaMyh^Hnoriiig their faults «nd ahort-^rttin^ blU 
bra firmand manly defpArtwent;* by showing. hiB^^^«j«»l: to (Wif 
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•memnoy ; by BympathisiDg with them in their difficalties; and bj a 
dignined affability in his intercoone with thera. 

School Qorernment should be based upon a knowledge of human 
character. In the school-room, as in the world, there is every yariety 
of disposition. Stem words, which are necessary to rouse the slum- 
bering energies, in one case, will discourage Ihelicst efforts in another. 
The expression of sympathy which one heeds not, is treasured for 
months in the affectionate heart of another. The blow, which reduces 
the iPiMom boy to subjection, may rankle for years in the more 
lensitiye mind of another scholu*. The nobleness of one nature shoul d 
not be sacrificed to the listlessness of another. Because Sahara yields 
no yegetation, Egypt is not condemned to barroness. 

The teacher should study his own character as well as his pupirs. 
He should know his own weak points and fortify them against assault 
Corporeal punishment should not be inflicted in the presence of the 
ichooL Penitence, the desired frait of correction, is (men supplanted 
by an affecktaon of fortitude, injurious in the extreme to school and 
scholar when the punishment is public 

Good order should be rendered habitual, not iniused at times by 
spasmodic efforts. Rash threats, uttered when confusion has banished 
eyery legitimate idea, cannot produce genuine order. They are more 
the consequence of a want of yigilance, than of actual necessity. 
Bnergy in thought and action on the teachers part, will soon produce 
their legitimate fruits on the school. 

In a word, the character of school goyemment should be mild and 
gentle, yet firm and decisive — based upon a knowledge of human na- 
torci acnuired by energy and maintained by vigilance. Its mfluence 
should oe such as a consdentious father would exercise upon bis 
dtaldrtftL^^Balifax Morning Journal, Nov, 15, 1664. 

HOW TO TEACH WRITING. 

Writing has bees iavgfat solely as an art Copies are set in the 
books taken by the pupils to imitate, b^ hook or by crook, as best they 
can, the handwriting of the master. Did you ever look over the pen 
aeratchings of a district achoolt What quail tracks ! What aspirings 
after utter impossibilities! What legible impressions of ideas from 
inky fingers and upset inkstands I 

Every teacher has his own notions about teaching writing, and about 
ayery parent, too. so far as to the time when " Darling Charley** shall 
learn to write. So I shall not prescribe which side must lean against 
the deric, or how the pen must be held, or the paper lay, but shall 
proceed to give a few common^place notions about teaching writing. 

When the teacher (not the parent^ decides it is time io b^gin tracing 
efaaracters in ink, let the pupil supply himself with a substantial copy- 
book, not too large, an inkstand not liable to be upset, and pen& If 
aidlls are used m this ux>n age, the teacher should mend and make 
[lem oat of school hours, so tl^t when the writing signal is given, 
notUng else may require his attention. Copies should also be set, and 
every arrangement completed, so that nothing whatever shall disturb 
the stillness oi the writing hour. Let the a b o scholars alone till it is 
over with. 

Habits of neatness and care must be formed now, if ever. Every 
hasty line and every blot must be scrutinized and reproved. Improper 
p05 tores and habit? ol hand, must be repeatedly noticed and corrected 
by ttie teacher. His eye must be everywhere and on everything, 
None should discontinue writing, until the signal is given for all to do 
iO. Then the pen should be carefuUy wiped, upon Sie wiper attached 
to the copy-book, and when the ink is dry, the book closed, and laid 
away or gathered up to lie upon the teacher's desk until the next 
writing hoar. 

Do you think, teacher, that this standard is too high for you ? Not 
a whit I If you ever want the writing exercise to be a pleasant one, 
and your copy-books fit to be seen, you must aim high. Straight 
marks look well, if they show pains-taking. 

*' Pot-hooks and haiagersi** are ten times better to discipline the 
Bosoles of the fingers than all the fine hair strokes of the writing 
master. Suit your copies to your pupils ability, and oblige them to 
attend to them the requisite time. Some may teach writing in twelve 
lessons, to older brains and more practiced fingers, and pocket the $5 
frith the consciousness that it has been a most potent incentive to the 
attainment of the hand, but you can*t teach it in thrice twelve lessons, 
to the tow-heads of our common school System and perseverance 
alone will #nable you to succeed. 

Don't forget that black board. Dont*t you suppose you can imitate 
$L poor letter and show how to make a ^ood one on it? Besides, t?iere 
is the place to show the science of writing;, analyze its principle more 
tfioroughly than you know how.— iVairtd Farmer. 

Rbpict nn Old.-^Bow low thy head, boy. Do reverence to the 
old man. He was once young like you, bat age and the cares of life 
have dlvered his hair. Once, at your ngf^ he possessed the thousand 
thoughts that daily throng your mind^ Bow low thy head, boy, as you 
irould be reverenced when yoo are aged, and your fine form bent un- 
dpr ^he weight of years. 



THE ARMIES OF EUROPE. 
• Some days since, a pamphlet was published by G. Remmelmann, of 
Leipzig, from the pen of a German ofiBcer, from which we extract the 
following particulars regarrling the comparative military and naval 
strength of the European Powers which are both directly and indirectly 
engaged in the present war. 

Russia commands 540,000 infantry, 80,000 cavalry, 44,000 artillery, 
and 12,000 genie troops, likewise 478,000 reserve, irregular, and 
garrison troops ; total, 1,154,000 men, and 2,250 guns. The maritime 
power of Russia consists of 52 line of battle ships, 48 frigates, and t4 
smaller ships; total, 186, vessels and 9,000 gun& 

Without doubt, however, many of these numbers are merely upon 
paper, many of the troops are in the hospitals, and many are in 
their graves, carried off by cholera, and on the 'batUe-field ; but not* 
withstanding this, there is still an enormous number under arms, and 
ready for the field, if Russia is determined to push matters to the 
extreme. 

Turkey commands 100,800 infantry, 17,280 cavalry, 13,000 artillery, 
1,700 genie troops, and 325,000 reserve troops. Total, 457,680 men, 
and 360 guns. The maritime power of Turkey consists of 10 line of 
battleships, 7 friga;ed, and 60 smaller vessels. Total, 77 ships, wiib 
3,000 guns. 

How extraordinary then was the amomit of courage required from 
the "sick man" to venture to oppose an army in the field so much 
more numerous, and what extraordinary energy was required to prose- 
cute the war single-handed, and with such brilliant success during 
the last year. 

Of the powers at present directly engaged in the war, England and 
France form the second group. 

England commands 1 1 9,900 infantry. 13,600 cavalry, 15,122 artillery, 
2,460 genie troops, 80,000 militia. Total, 230,200 men. (East Indian 
army 348,000 men, including 31,000 royal troops.) England's mari- 
time power consists of 94 .ine of battle-ships, 92 frigates, 185 smaller 
vessels, also; total, 371 ships, with 15,2:^4 guns and 54,354 horse- 
power. 

Franc- commands 882,000 infantry, 86,000 cavalry, 67,000 artillery, 
8,200 genie troops, and 4>3,8rj0 other troops, (including 25,000 gens- 
d'armea) ToUl, 666,000 men, wiih 1,182 guns. The maritime porcr 
of France consists of 60 line of baitle ships, 78 frigates, and 273 smaller 
voBsela. ToUl, 411 ships and 11,773 gunft, (without bringing into 
account those of 112 steam vessels,} and 40,270 horse -power. 

Amongst the (as yet) Neutral Powers, Austria, Prussia, and the 
other German States are the most important. 

1. Austria commands an army of 458,000 infantry, 67,000 cavalry 
47,000 artillery, 16,800 genie, and 6,200 oiher troops. Total, 698,000 
men and 1,140 guns. 

2. Prussia commands 37^,600 infantry, 67,600 cavalry, 60,100 
artillery, 7,740 genie, and 7z,t00 other troops. T tal, 680,800 men 
and 932 guns. 

3. The other German Sutes command 166,000 infantry, 25,000 
cavalry, 14,500 artillery, 2,027 genie, and 17,000 other troops. Total, 
224,900 men and 500 guns. The unanimous co-operation of these 
states with cither Austria or Prussia would raise the balance in favor 
of that power by one-hal£ Hence the diplomatiodiscussions at present 
so enei^tically carried on as to whether or not it is the intention of 
Germany to interfere, or to nuintain a general neutrality. 

If Germany were united, were Austria and Prussia and the other 
confederate states to act resolutely and with combined strength 
aeainst Bussian arrogance, and its contempt for treaties and the rights 
of nations, then they would be in a position to enforce their will with 
a colossal strength of 995,600 infantry, 159,600 cavalry, 121,600 
artillery, 26,600 genie, and 94,900 general troops. Total, 1,898,500 
men and 2,572 gims. 



BALACLAVA. 

The following description of this place we copy from Dr. Clark's 
travels: — 

** So much has been said by travellers of the famous Valley of Baidar, 
that the Vaie of Balaclava^ which is hardly sur|iassed by any prospect 
m the Crimea, has hitherto escaped notice. Yet the wild gigantic 
landscape, which towards its southern extremity surrounds the town ; 
its mountains, its ruins, and its harbor — the houses covered by vin^ 
and flowers, and overshadowed by the thick foliage of mulberry and 
walnut trees — ^make it altogether enchanting. The ruins at Balacla?* 
point out the Balahion ot Strabo, whence some believe it derived its 
present name. Others, and perhaps with more reason, sopj)Ose the 
name to hav« bad a Genoese origin, and derive it from Bella CUva, 
the beautiful port Its harbor is certainly the Symhtlon Zimerk, 
Fortu$ Symbolorum; the characteristic entrance to which Strabo so 
accurately describes. Nothing can be equal to the fidelity with which 
he has laid down the coasts of the Crimea— a circumstance which msy 
perhaps be attributed to the place of his nativity Amasia. whoso 
situation enabled him to acqnire familiar kntJvi-lcdge of the shores of 
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the Eoxine. In his account of the Archipelago and Mediterranean, 
although always an accurate writer, he by no means evinces the same 
-degree of precision. According to him, the port of Balaclava, together 
irith the Gtenus, or harbor of Inkerman, constituted by their approach 
^ isthmus of forty stadia, or five miles, which, with a wall, fenced in 
-the minor peninsula, having within it the Church of Ghersonesus. 
TThe wall we found afterwards with Professor Pallas, and its extent 
Agreed very well wilh Strabo's account. The port of Balaclava is 
^»rtainly one of the roost remarkable in the Crimea. From the tow/^ 
ft appears like one of the smallest of our northern lakes, land-locked 
\)j high precipitous m<juntams. Though its entrance is so narrow 
that ships can hardly find a passsii^e, yet it affords excellent anchorage 
«nd security in all weather from the dreadful storms of the Black Sea. 
Ships of war, of any burthen, may find sufficient depth of Wiitcr and a 
safe asylum there. The heights around it nre the first objects descried 
hy vessels in sailing from Constantinople. But if any ill-fated mariner, 
driven by tempests, soaght a shelter in the port of Balaclava, during 
the reign of Paul, he was speedily driven ^ut again, or sunk, by an 
Qoemy as inhospitable as the wind or the waves. The inhabitants had 
small pieces of artillery stationed on the heights, with the most positive 
orders from that insane tyrant to fire at any vessel which should pre- 
same to take refuge there. 

The town is at present (1809) colonised by Greeks from the ^forea, 
a set of daring pirates, to whom the place was assigned by the late 
Impress, for the services they rendered in her last war with the Turks. 
'We found tbelnhabitants of Misitra, Corinth, of the Isles of Cephalonia, 
Zante, &c, living without any intermixture of Tartars or Russians, 
according to the manners and customs of their own country. 



MINUTE WONDERS OF NATURE AND ART. 
Lewenhoeck, the great microscopic observer, calculates that a thou- 
sand millions of animalculse, whica are discovered in common water, 
are not all together so large as a grain of sand. In -the milt of a single 
codfish there are more animals than there are upon the whole earth ; for 
a grain of sand is bigger than four millions of them. The white matter 
that sticks to the teeth also abounds with animalcul» of various figures, 
to which vinegar is fatal, and it is known that vinegar contains animal- 
ca]» in the shape of eels. A mite was anciently the limit of littleness ; 
but we are not now surprised to be told of animals 27 millions of times 
smalls than a mite. Monsisa de Tlsle has given the computation of 
the Telocity of a little creature scarce visible by its smallness, whi«h he 
found run three inches and a half a second : supposing now its feet to 
be the fifteenth part of a line, it must make 500 steps in the space of 
three inches, that is it must shift its legs 500 times in a second, or in 
tiie ordinary pulsation of an artery. Ses HUt Acad, 1711, page 28. 
The itch is known to be a disorder arising from the irritation of a spe- 
cies of animalculse found in the pustules of that ailment ; it is a ^tfiTj 
wninuU animal, in shape resembling a tortoise, of a whitish color, but 
darker on the back than elsewhere, with some long and thick hairs 
issuing from it, very nimble in its motion, having six legs, a sharp head, 
and two little horns. The proboscis of a butterfly, which winds round 
in a spiral form like the sprin^^ of a watch, serves both for mouth and 
tongue, by entering into the hollows of flowers, and extracting their 
dews and juicea The seeds of strawberr ies rise out of the pulp of the 
fruit, and appear themselves like strawberries when viewed by the 
microscope. The farina of the sun-flower seems composed of flat, 
(ircolar minute bodies, sharp pointed round the edges; the middle of 
them appears transparent, and exhibits some resemblance to the flower 
it proceeds from. The powder of the tnlip is exactly shaped like the 
aeeds of cucumbers and melons. The farina of the poppy appears like 
pearl-barley. — ^That of the lily is a great deal like the tulip! The hnirs 
of men are long tubular fibres through which the blood circulates. The 
sting of a bee is a horny sheath or scabbard, that includes two bearded 
darts : the sting of a wasp has eight beards on the side of each dart, 
somewhat like the beards of fishhooks. The eyes of gnats sre pearled, 
or composed of many rows of little semi-circular protuberances ranc:ed 
with the utmost exactness. The wandering or hunting spidrr, who 
spins no web, has two tufts of feathers fixed to his fore paws of ex- 
qaisite beauty and colouring. A grain of sand will cover 200 scales of 
the skin, and also cover 20,000 places where perspiration may issue 
forth. - ilr. Baker has justly observed with respect to the Deity, thit 
With Him '* an atom is a world, and a world but as an atom/* — Family 
Magaeine, 



EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

That which is elsewhere left to chance, or to charily, wo secure hy 
law. For the purpose' of public instruction, we lu»W every man sul)- 
J€ct to taxation, in proportion to hi-* proper!.}', and lo(»k not to the 
question whether he himself have or have not children to be bencfiied 
hy the education for which he pays. 

We regard it as a wise and liberal system of policy, by which pro- 
perty and life, and the peace of society are secured. We seek to prc- 
Tent, in some measure, the extension of the penal code, by inspiring a 



salutary and conservative principle of virtue and of knowledge at an 
carlv age. 

Wo hope to excite a feeling of responsibility, and a sense of charac* 
ter by enlarging the capacity and iticreajiing the sphere of intelleotual 
enjoyment By general instruction, we seek as far as poiisible, to pnri- 
fy the moral atmosphere, to keep good sentiments uppermost, and to 
turn the strong current of feeling and opinion, as well as the censures 
of the law and the denunciation of religion, against immorality and 
crime. We hope lor a security, beyond the law, and above the 
lart', iu the prevalence of enlightened and well principled moral sen- 
tiiiienU 

Kducation, to acoomplish the ends of good government, shoold be 
univcrs^aliy diffused. — Open the doors of the school-house to all the 
children of the land lit no man have the excuse of • poverty, for not 
educating his own ofi*spring. Place the means of education within his 
reach, and if they remain in* ignorance, be it his own reproach. 

If one object of the expenditure of your revenue be protection against 
crime, you could not devise a better or cheaper means of obtaining it. 
Other nations spend their money in providing means for its detection 
and punishment, but it is for the principles of our government to pro- 
vide for its never occurring. — ^The one acts by eoercian the other by 
prevention. On the dififusion of education among thepeople, rest the 
preservation and protection ot our free institutions* — nebeter. 



DECISION AND ENERGY— THE SECRET OF SUCCESS, • 

It has been one of the prcrailing subjects of regret to the philosopher 
and moralist, that there should be so great a differenoe between early 
and mature life ;— that so much of youth should be wasted in mere 
directed eflfbrt, or enfeebling indolence, as to create in later years 
matter for regret and self reproach. 

Nothing is more common than to hear those who have pasBed' the 
bounds of youth, regretting the unaccomplished prefects of iheif 
earlier years, while reviewing plans of life and labor which they h^r^ 
formed, and which, had they been followed out with alacrity and 
success, would have rendered their names illustrious, and reputatiQ^ 
enduring. 

To be weak in purpose and unstable in pursuit, are the chief sources 
of failure and infelicity which result from human conduct in Uic course 
of life ; and they are sources whicb no improTemcnt in the general 
intellect, no accommodation of general knowledge^ will be lik^y to 
correct or diminish. To those animated by the courage whksh always 
inspires the youthful heart, it may seem absurd to a^ribute the iUfi of 
life to weakness of purpose. 

But youth is always fruitful in great purposes and good intentioiHL 
Why are these so seldom realized, but for want of strength of char- 
acter to carry them out in the actual course of life? There is much 
truth in the sentiment which Milton puts in the mouth of the apostate 
angel, "To be weak is miserable," and there is grandeur of character 
expressed m the avowal of the prince of fallen spirits, that he poBsessed 
"an unconquerable will, and courage never to submit or jriehi.^ 
Impelled by such a will, and such courage, what difficulties may hot 
be overcome, — what triumphs may not be achieved, — ^what good may 
not be accomplished by a character animated by great and good 
inopulsep. The world has seen in the career nf Napoleon the power 
of an indomitable will and iron purpose. Sweeping like a monl 
hurricane over the rasteni continent, he conquered armies, overthiwr 
monarch??, and held the entire world in awe, triumphing everywhere 
that mind could ff>iin the ascendancy. 

Had he not defied nature, and undertaken war with polar snows, 
no limits would probably have fixed bounds to his conquests. 

The Russian fires »nd Russian frosts could not be mastered by 
mental might, or Bonaparte's will might have swayed the worM. 
fjad he been animated by the sole desire of doing good to hiE race, 
of extending the blessings of civilization and religion, tnstcSid ofA 
desire for universal conquest, what might not have been gained to 
the world by the career of Napoleon! I have made this illusion to 
illustrate what may be accomplished by « character of immeasurabfe 
strength and invincible will. 

All mon are not Napoleons, it is true, but all possess intellect whieh 
may be developed, and will which may be strengthened and guided 
in the right diiection ; and surely, the real labors and ills of life which 
wc are doomed to meet, 

" Claim tho ftiU vigor of a mind prepared. 
Prepared for patient, long, lab6rioiui strlft;." 

Ifthj young, then, would have vigor of understanding, or plea* 
sure in The exercise cf it, they must cultivate these qualities. If 
instead of walking humbly, patiently, passively in paths that have 
been traced out by other minds, they would make vigorous, inde- 
pendent cKcutsions of their own, they must cultivate these qosR- 
lics; for the secret of success in any department of life is, to possess 
"an unconquerable will, and courage never to submit or yield.**— » 
Michigan Journal of Education. 
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AKNUAIi BEPOBTS FOE 1854. 
filfldk fonns of r^rt have been sent, during the present 
Iftonthi to eaeh Local oupermtendent in Upper Canada, te be pre-' 
piorad according to the G^eneral Instructions, and returned to 
the BepartmeBt with as littie delaj as possible. Should any 
Sapeiintendent not hare receired the form, he is requested to 
aolify the Department at once, in order thi|,t no delay may be 
caqperienced in meparing the Chief Superintendent's Annual 
Ifteporti brfore the adjournment of Faruament. Before com- 
piQiDg his veport, howereri the Local Superintendent will 
notioe the typogn^hical error in column 9, in the Trustees' 
anaual letiini^-^which should give the balance unappropriated 
$tbeat payment for 1854, not 1858. 

iBLBfUiwer to the inquiries of some local school officers, in 
nference to sections 11 and 12, of the Gleneral Instructions to 
Lbdal Superintendents in compiling their annual reports, we 
fepljythat.the instructions and the headings of the columns of the 
Hh^JmAJ part of the report should not be taken separately. For 
Buitaaioey when the amount received (column 20) is less than 
the amount to whieh the teacher is entitled for the year, 
(oolumn 26,) the latter part of the 12th section is inoperative, 
aim^y beeaoae the ** difference " which exists between those 
HDOunts does not accord with the heading of column 23, and 
cannot therefore be inserted in it. The 11th section of the 
Instructions should be interpreted as it reads ; and with the 
More ^ference, we think no difficulty will occur in complying 
with the 12th and other sections of the Instructions. 

A oepj of the Chief Superintendent's Annual Beport for 
IMW, haa also been sent, by post, to Local School Officers and 
OoKporitiomi entitled to receive it. 

<■■ » ■» '- 

lONiERAL B1S0UR0£S OF CANADA— WANT OF *« SCHOOLS 
OF MINBS^" &a 
Deriag tiie pwacnt wsek ware shipped from Bytown a number of 
hfga spadmens of ores* marbles^ baildiug stones, and other natural 
prodaoltaa, deatioed to take a part in the great Exhibition of th i 
iBdnatryofallNatMnaatPariainUaynezt Thera was a huge mass 
oltba magaetic iron ore contributed by J. Forsyth, Esqr., from the 
mine m the Towni^ip of Hull, weighing orer two thousand pounds ; 
aMihar aiz ftet loog^ and of about the aame weight, of specular iron, 
Unom the lownahip of IfacNab, from A. Dickson, Esq.; and a piece 
of aBkaOe of ht», waiching about two hundred and sixty pounda This 
lattar la a raie minanu, and the specimen in question is perhaps the 
Iwgeat yet aean. Beaidea theae, there were two strongly hooped casks, 
wai^hiiig over eighteen hundred pounds of other specimens of ore, and 
a Bombar of boxaa and uncoyered blocks of limestone and marble. The 
jal^eot la procviDg such kurg<) masses is to enable the Parisians to form 
aaoM oODoaption of the extent of the supply by the magnitude of the 
apeoimeaa. A coiin^ whoaa mineral wealth is only represented by a 
inr iosigDifieaat fragmenta will not be much known, unless the visitors 
raoam Terbal or written information that the collection only partially 
Bapn aa a t a ita riches. Lwge ape^mens, howeyer, are the herald's of 
tfaairownand their .country's greatness. They make an impression 
ef natural wealUi on the mind which cannot be effaced. The name of 
Ctaoada will be aaaoeiated with the idea of one of the richest Rpots of 
the earth. And what ia still better, the idea in this instance will be in 
ao way an exagnntion. The bed of ore from which the first of the 
ateve oianiaooea apeclmena waa procured is situated about six miles 
ftem Bytawo, in the. Township of Hull It is about 400 feet thick, 
and of aabh an excellent quality that it will yield about 75 per dent, of 
pare Iran. It riaea into a dome-shaped mound about 70 or 80 feet 
abere the layel of the aurronnding land, and it ia computed that there 
are thvee milUoDa of tons of it aboye the surface. The only mining 
^tpflfrtj^ff^ therefore, Uiat will be required for a long time will be to 
tifmk it up^ and aereral thooaand tons of it, haye been already quarried 
and k aow being tranaported. It waa lately purchased by J. Forsyth, 
Baqi^ of Pittaboigh, In the State of PensyWania, who intends to con- 
yaj it to that place and amelt it along with other orea. 

The Collection of MInerala aboye mentioned was made ur.der the 
pilpenotaodanea of W. S. Looah, Esqr., the Proyincial Geologist, and 
no person oaa witoeaa Mr. Logan's operations without being at once 
eonyincad that tfajs Prpyince will be creditably represented at Paris in 
im. aa it waa at I/oadon \n 1861. 

Wbile apaculating upon tbesi» I^ugj9 ijiaases of ore, we are led to 
■u^ a quotation from fluiC90V»T, the great n^fster philosopher of the 
nlaeteanth century. In commenting upon the progress of nations, and 
the oanaaa which moat produce pre-eminence or inferiority lan^ong the 
fioaa of man who are now atrunliuf^ for maaterships, he remari^-r- 
g/jn e<|aal appredatiofi of aUparU of knowledge is an especial re- 



quirement of the present epoch, in which the material wealth and in* 
creasing prosperity of nations are ir. a great measure based on » more 
enlightened employment of natunil products and forces. 77i^ matt 
fdfterfieial glance at the present condition of European states thow^, 
that thoie whieh linger in the race cannot hope to escape the partial 
diminution and perfiapa the final annihilation of their reeourcee. It 
is with nations as with nature, which, according to a happy expresaon 
of Goethe, knows no pau'se in ever-increasing movement, devdopement, 
and production — a curse still cleaving to standing still. 

'* Nothing but serious occupation with Chemistry and natural and 
physical Science can defend a s^^te from the consequences of compe- 
tition. Man can produce no effect upon nature^ or appropriate htr 
powers^ unleee he is conversant with her laws^ and'tsitk their relation 
to materfbl objects according to measure and numbers. And in this 
lies the power of popular intelligence, whieh rises or falls as it encou- 
rages or neglects this study. Science and information are the joy and 
justification of mankind. They form the springs of a nation's wealth, 
l>eing often indeed substitutes for those material riches which nature 
has in many cases distributed with so partial a hand^ Those nations 
which remain behind in manufacturing activity, by neglecting the 
practical applications of the mechanical arts and industrial Chemistry, 
to the transmission, growth, or manufactui'e of raw materials — those 
nations among whom respect for such activity does not pervade all 
classes — must inevitably fall from any prosperity they may have at- 
tained ; and this by so much certainly and speedily as neighbouring 
states, instinct vrith the power of youthful renovation, in which Science 
and the arts of Industry operate or lend each other mutual a.<}sistance, 
are seen pressing forward in the race.*'-- Cosmos, vol. l,pa^e8B. 

The above paragraph constitutes one of the most profoun<^ political 
aphorisms of the age. It is somewhat in advance ot the present time, 
not in its immediate practical ne<^8ity, but in the amount of appreci- 
ation which it receives, — for it is perfectly clear that although a few 
statesmen of superior intelligence do feel the full weight of ita import- 
ance; there are many who do not Humboldt does not intend to point 
out as worthy of national oonaideration that musty lore which quali- 
fieb men to take part in metaphysical discussions, but those particular 
species of knowledge which enable man to subdue the inorganic world 
to his will and make it yield him foo^, clothing and general oomlortin 
greater abundance and with less labour, — which, in a word, teaches 
him to make '* two blades of grass grow where but one grew before." 
He points out to the nations that the purauit of certain branches of 
knowledge is a race in which, if any one of them fails to contend, it 
must soon be blotted out Were England to take no account of her 
geological treasures, how insignificant would be her power in the 
present state of European affairs. The sulphur, nitre, iron, and coal, 
used by France, England and Turkey in the present war alone saveft 
them from destruction. In yiew of theife facts, these countries, as well 
as Austria, and the Germanic States, generally, have established 
National Schools, in which mining, metallurgy, and the innumerable 
chemical applications of the materials which constitute the earth's 
crust to agriculture, engineering, and manufactures of all kinds, are 
taught and investigated by the most scientific men whose services can 
be procured. Science is strained to its utmost tension by each of 
those countries, in order to prevent the nation from lAtering in the 
rear. — Let us ask ourselves the important inquiry, is Canada to be 
permitted to linger behind in the race? We sincerely hope not —The 
consequence of neglecting to cultivate the physical sciences under the 
fostering care and support of the government of the country, mxA 
inevitably be national mferiority. We have many excellent institutions 
of learning, devoted to almost every thing else, but we have no school 
especially dedicated to practical science a» it is taught in the chemical 
and mining schools of Europe. Our educational system is, therefore, 
incomplete. There is a great blank in it The key-stone of the arch 
has not yet been supplied. The United States governments who have 
stopped short in their surveys are beginning to get their eyes opened 
to this point, from the fact that numbers of their young men are lea- 
ving the country to be educated in the mining and chemical schools of 
Europe. In England too, we perceive by the last number of Silliman's 
Journal, that those intended for the army and navy constituted the 
most numerous class of pupils at the museum of economic Geology.— 
The reason is, they find that they cannot acquire at the Universities 
the knowledge they stand in need of without much more time and 
expense ; and above all, not so thoroughly as they can while surroun- 
ded with a vast collection, and in constant association with field-taught 
Profe£»ora In Canada the information acqutred.at suoh schools, might 
not it is true, be used by a great number in mining, but then to thou- 
sands engaged in agriculture, and the arts requiring a knowledge of 
geology, and the chemical properties of the materials of the earth's 
crust, it would be of inestimable value. Above all there would result, 
that enlarged understanding, those habits of accurate observation, and 
a love of nature continually urging on the mind to investigate the 
laws of the physical world, without which, in this age no man can be 
said to have received a proper education. As intellectual exercise^ 
the s((fd|cs pursued at these institutions have no equals, and no young 
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couDtiy such as Canada, where success in life depends so much upon 
practical mental activity, should be without them. — Ottawa CitUen^ 
Komiber 25, 1854. 



THE RISE AND FALL OF NATIONS. 
^om Lord John HtutelPt recent Speech at Bedford. 
There have been many causes assigned for this rise and fall ; but the 
common delusion is, that as so many nations of anciert times have 
gone through these changes, all States must ^o through similar periods 
of prosperity and decay. That this is a common theory and common 
sapposition, I need not go far to prove; for an admirable writer, whose 
friendship I have the good fortune to enjoy, who invests with the rich 
treasures of his fancv whatever he undertakes, describes a New Zea- 
lander standing on a broken arch of Loadoti Bi idge sketching the ruins 
of St Paurs.* Now 1 could never contemplate that picture with com- 
fort. (Laughter.) It is a very disagreeable subject, and I want to 
know what necessity there was for making such a prophecy. (" Hear," 
and laughter.) If i were to investigate that subject I should engage 
jou tlie greater part of the night; but I should suggest certain topics 
to follow out at your leisure, some of the most fitting subjects for lec- 
tures, in connection with the rise and fall of states. Many states have 
fiillen beeaose they were too small to contend against their more power- 
fol neighbors; because it is obvious when surrounding states, have 
100. 000 or 200,000 men under military discipline that the smaller ones 
with ten to twenty thousscnd will fall undef the superior force of the 
other. We have the case of Athens and the case of Florence, then I 
might allude to the great state of Germany and the smaller one of Por- 
tugal. 1 need scarcely allude to England, because this country is large 
eiiough and strong enough to maintain itself for ages to come. (Ap- 
plause.) Hut there is another source of decline, and which is celehTatcd 
in a line of the Roman Satirist as the immediate cause of the fall of the 
Roman Empire, which, attor stretching its armies into almost every 
part of the world, fell from the effects of luxury. Well, we in modem 
days carry luxury to a greater extent than over it was carried before. 
Many enjoyments are within the reach of most of us, and we indulge 
in Ur greater luxuries t^ian were possessed by the ancient world, yet 
we tiave do sign that men thereby become indolent ; on the contrary, 
we have seen that men having eveiy means at command, wtien called 
upon to perform their duty to their country have not shrunk frtfim 
encountering the greatest hardship, though previously surrounded by 
and living in the midst of the most refined luxuries. (Applause.) We 
do not perceive that the position of Her Majesty's household brigade, 
where it may be readily imagined luxury prevails to a cohsiderabie 
extent, has at all unfitted those soldiers to contend against a powerful 
enemy. It does not by any means follow that our soldiers arc not able 
to overcome every obstacle opposed to coura^ and determination be- 
canae they are no^ in the condition of that iron chief who kicked away 
the pillow of snow from under the head of his son, saying that it was 
too luxurious a bed for any chief to h)du1ge in. (Cheers.) ^ I think, 
therefore, that mere luxury, unless the nation itself is feeble, unless it 
has lost its spirit,^aH not that direct tendency to effect its ruin. But 
there are other causes which it behoves us to consider, which have 
occasioned the decline of nations. There have been despotic institu- 
tions, where men have been forbidden to investigate subjects of science, 
or discuss any improvement in art — where they have been forbidden, 
under penalty of tire, from holding any religious opinion different from 
that of the State. Where that despotism has existed — where that 
persecution has prevailed, the nation has withered under the influence. 
(Loud applause.) Where Fuch principles prevail, the state will always 
be unstable ; but I sav there can be no danger to the people of this 
country on that account, appreciating as they do the liberty of thought 
and of expression whioh they enjoy, and who would not under any 
consideration surrender that liberty to any power whatever. (Applause.) 
Well, no doubt there are other causes to show why nations pass from 
one phase to another — from prosperity to decay — which may be' meet 
subjects for your meditation. Nations have found, a^ Holland found 
in the last century, that the generous efforts made in the last war to 
secure European independence of those who ranked in the scale of 
nations have been disappointed, and the circumstances arising out of 
thai period are weighty and proper subjects for the consideration of 
those entrusted with the financial administration of a nation : this mat- 
ter,- however, has an immediate political bearing, and I will not further 
allude 10 it. There is another cause which greatly tended to the decay 
of ancient nations, which ir»troduced many crimes, caused a weakening 
of the manly character, and a falling off of the fortitude and industry 
which distinguished the early period of history. There was the insti- 
tufion of slavery — thit institution which led the Romans to neglect the 
troe interests of the empire, resulting in crime, which led them to leave 
the cultivation of the land to slaves — those lands which at an earlier 
period received cultivation from the hands of freemen. But happily 
those changes are not felt by this country ; so far as our dominions are 
concerned we have got rid of that curse. -In an early period we find 

* Macauto^'B Essayi. 



thnt the church spoke out strongly against the maintenance of slavery; 
and At a later period we have practically improved upon it, and those 
who carry on occupations of various kinds, whether agricultural, com- 
mercial or manufacturing in our dominions, are free from the curse of 
personal slavery. (Applause.) We have, therefore, a recognition of 
those mutual obligations upon which the ancient nations divided them • 
selves, and which, as may be pointed out in the history of nations, 
cannot affuct our personal safety. (Applause.) There are also* other 
sources of decline — from the consequences of political events, from the 
calamities of war, from struggles long continued, from other objects of 
national interest, and other motives the effect of which no person can 
perceive, and upon which no man would ever be entitled to your con- 
fidence, or the confidence of a nation if he pretended to prophesy. 
These are subjects connected with the future, the knowledge of which 
is not given toT man. Events may come to pass and . contradict and 
overrule all his anticipationa ; but upon that subject you and your suc- 
cessors have a duty to perform as well as hopes to realise. It behoves 
you to maintain the liberty of this country, to maintain the Christianity 
of this country — (applause) — and my belief is, that by cultivating your 
minds, by extending as much as possible your researches^ whether in 
science, whether in literature, you will contribute to that end, yon will 
strengthen the religious and political institutions <^ the countiy. (Ap- 
plause.) 



LORD ELGIN'S VALEDICTORY AT SPENCER WOOD. ' 
For the last time I am surrounded by a circle of friends with whom 
I have spent some of the pleasantcst hours of my life. For the last 
time I welcome you as my guests to this charming residence, which I 
have been in the babit of cfliing my house. . I did not, I will frankly 
confess it, know what it would cost, me to break this habit until the 
period of my departure approached and I began to feel that the great 
interests which have so long engrossed my attention and thoughts, 
were passing out of my hands. I had a hint of what my feelings really 
were upon this point — a pretty broad hint too— one lovely morning in 
June last, when I returned to Quebec after my temporary absence in 
England, and landed at the cove below Spencer Wood, because it was 
Sunday, and I did not want to make a disturbance in the town, and 
^ when with the greeting of the old people in the cove, who put their, 
heads out of their windows as I passed along, and cried ** welcome 
home again'' still ringing in my ears, I mounted the hill and drove 
through the Avenue to the house door. . I saw the drooping trees on 
the lawn, with every one of which I was so familiar, clothed in the green 
of spring, and the river beyond, calm and transpawnt as a mirror, and 
the ships fixed and motionless as statues on its surface, and the whole 
landscape bathed in a flood of that bright Canadian sunshine which so 
seldom pierces our murky atmosphere on the other side of the Atlantic. 
I began to think that those persons were to be envied who were not 
forced by the necessities of their positions, to quit those engrossing 
retreats and lovely scenes, for the purpose of proceeding to distant 
lands, but who are able to remain among them until they pass to that 
quiet comer of the garden of Mount Hermon which juts into the river 
and commands a view of the city, the shipping. Point Levi, the Island 
Orleans and the range of Lorentine hills, so that through the dim watches 
of thatlranquil night which precedes the dawning of the eternal day, 
the majestic citadel df Quebec, with its noble train of satellite hills, 
may seem to rest for ever on the sight, and the low mm mur of the 
w ters of the St. Lawrence, with the hum of busy life on their surface 
to fall ceaselessly on the ear. I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
future has in store for me any intei-ests which will fill the place of 
those I am now abandoning. But although I must henceforward be 
to you as a stranger ; although my official connection with you 
and your interests will have become in a few days a matter of history, 
yet I trust that through some one channel or another the tidings of your 
prosperity and progress may occasionally reach me, that I may hear, 
from time to time, of the steady growth and development of those 
principles of liberty and order, of manly independence in combination 
with respect for authority and laj¥, of national life in harmony with 
attachment to British connection which it has been my earnest enc ca- 
vor, to the extent of my humble means of influence, to implant and to 
establish. 

THE POWER OF MEMORY. 
The power of memory as exhibited in some of the best authenticated 
examples, was beyond measure surprising. Drusus, it is said, could 
repeat the whole of Homer. Sallust knew the whole of Demosthenes. 
Mithridates could speak twenty two-language& And Cyrus could 
repeat the name of every soldier in his immense army. The lecturer 
then gave a number of instances to ilinstratc the extent of memory, 
and among the rest mentioned that of Saint Anthony, the hermit, who 
although he could not read, could repeat the whole of the Scripture 
from having heard them. He also mentioned instances where racn*s 
memories had been impaired by disease, but had recovered ngain by 
dint of application. Cases of parties having been able to repeat dis- 
courses after hearing them once, were also very numerous. Painterq 
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not unfrequeDtly execute portraits from recollection. This is an ex- 
ample of what is called conception, or the revival of past perception. 
Of this form of memory, Dr. Aberc'rombie gave the following remarka- 
ble exemplification. In the Church of St Peter at Rome, the altar- 
piecebas a large and valuable picture by Rubens, representing the 
martyrdom of the apostle. This picture having been carried away by 
the French to the great regret of the inhabitants, a painter of the. city 
undertook to make a copy of it from recollection and succeeded in doing 
BO in such a manner that the most delicate tints of the original were 
preserved with the most minute accuracy. The original painting has 
now been restored, and the copy is preserved along with it, and even 
when they are rigidly compared, it is scarcely possible to distinguish 
one from the other.— jFVom the Qlobe'n report of the Ret. Dr, Lulie's 
lecture at the MechanM Inatitute. 



MEMORY. 
Dr. Alexander Geward, of Aberdeen, was a remarkable instance of 
what may be done by the exercise of the memory. When he first 
assumed the oflSce of a preacher, his recollection was so inert, that 
with the greatest diflQculty he committed a sermon to memory in a 
fortnight, and never ventured to preach more than once during that 
time, unless he could deliver the same sermon in another place. But, 
as he practised the art of learning his sermons, he found his meOiory 
strengthen perceptibly, till at length he could repeat the whole of a 
discourse, accurately after reading it only twice 1 He was an instance 
of a man's acquiring, by mere dint of industry, the mastery x)f an art 
for which he did not appear to be fitted by nature, — N. i, ChrUtian 
Era, 



THE ISLESMEN OF THE WEST, 
[From the Dublin Uhivernty Magazine,] 
There is mustering on the Danube's banks such as Earth neV saw before, 
Though she n?ay rifle w)iere she may her glory-page of yore : 
The bravest of her children, proud Europe stands to-day, 
All battljB-harnessed for the strife, and panting for the fray. 
No jewelled robe is round her flung, no glove is on her hand, 
But visor down and clasped in steel, her gauntlet grasps the brand ; 
Oh I lordly is the greeting as phe rises from her rest* 
And summons to the front ot fight the Islesmen of the West. 

No braver on this ^iath of ours, no matter where you go, 
Than they whose boast was aye to bear the battle's sternest blow ; 
No braver than that gallant host, who wait with hearts of fire 
To bridle with an iron bit the Muscovite's desire. 
Ho I gallant hearts, remember well the glories of the past, 
And answer with your island shout the Russian's trumpet-blast ; 
Bo I gallant hearts, together sUnd, and who hhall dare molest 
The bristling hem of battle's robe, the Islesmen of the West ? 

Brave are the chivalry of France as ever reined a steed, 

Or wrung from out the jaws of death some bold heroic deed ; 

A hundred fields have proved it well from Neva to the Po. 

When kings have knelt to kiss the hand that smote their souls with 

And worthy are the sons to-day of that old Titan breed, [Wo, 

Who spoke in thunders to the Earth that glory was their creed ; 

Ay, worthy are the sons of France, in valour's lap caress'd, 

To night beside their foes of old, the Islesmen of the West * 

Oh, England I in your proudest time you ne'er saw such a sight, 
As when you flung your gauntlet down to battle for the right; 
What are the Scindian plains to us, tfie wild Gafirarian kloof. 
That glory may be bought too dear that brings a world's reprooff 
The brightest deed of glory is to-help the poor and weak, 
And shield from the oppressor's grasp the lowly and the meek ; 
And that thou'lt do — for never yet you raised your lion crest, 
But victory has blest your sons, thejslesmen of the West, 

Who are those haughty Islesmen now who hold the keys of earth, 
And plant beside the Crescent moon the banner of their birth ? 
Who are those scariet ranks that pass the Frenchman and the Turk, 
With lightsome step and gladsome hearts, like reapers to their work t 
The sons of Merry England they, reared in her fertile lands, [sands; 
From Michael's Mount to stout Carlisle, from Thames to Mersey's 
From every corner of the isle where Valour was the guest, 
That cradled in the freeman's shield the Islesmen of the West 

The atormers of the breach pass on, the daring sons of Eire, 
Light-hearted in the bayonet-strife as in the country fair ; 
The mountaineer who woke the lark on Tipperary's hills. 
And he who kiss'd his sweetheart last by Shannon's silver rills. 
The "Rangers" of our western land who own that battle-shout, 
That brings the *• Fag-an-bealag " blow, and seals tte carnage rout; 
Those septs of our old Celtic land, who stand with death abreast. 
And prove how glorious is the fame of Islesmen of the West 



The tartan plaid and waving plume, the bare, and brawny knee, 
Whose proudest bend is when it kneels to front an enemy; 
The Pulse of battle beating fast in evevy pibroch swell — 
Oh, God assoilzie the m who hear their highland battle yell. 
Those Campbell and those Qordon men, who fight for ''auld langByne," 
And bring old Scotland's broadsword through the proudest battle line ; 
You've done it oft before, old hearts, when fronted by the best 
And Where's the serf to-day dare stand those Islesmen of the West? 

Speak I from your bristling sides, ye ships, as Nelson spoke before-^ 
Speak I whilst the world is waiting for your thunder-burst of yore; 
Speak I whilst your Islesmen stand before each hot and smoking gun, 
That rends the granite from the front of forts that must be won. 
Unroll that grand old ocean flag above the smoke of fight, 
And let each broadside thunder well the Islesmen's battle might; 
Roll out, ye drums, one glory peal, 'tis Liberty's behest. 
That summons to the front of fight the Islesmen of the West 

REVERENCE IN CHILDREN,. 
What state of society can be blind to the meaning of the imprecation 
which was pronounced at the entrance into the promised land, tnd 
joined in the same doom the idolator and him who should "set light by 
his father and mother?" What philosophy can gainsay the sage of 
the book of Proverbs, whose sententious moralizing rises in prophetic 
grandeur as he speaks of the unnatural son : ** The eye that mocketh 
at his father, or refuseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it" Who needs any 
interpretation of the feelings of David, of Joseph, or Solomon, in their 
joy or trial ? How heart-rending was the grief of the Psalmist over his 
recreant son — ** Would to Qod i had died for thee, my son, my sonl" 
What beauty, as well as simplicity, in the enquiry of Joseph for hig 
father, when the Prime Minister of Egypt dismissed his courtly train, 
and weeping aloud, could only ask, *' Doth my father vet live ?". What 
grandeur, far above its gold and gems, surrounded the throne of Solo- 
mon, when he rose to meet his mother, and called her to a seat at his 
right hand I '* And the king said unco her, Ask on, my mother, for I 
will not say thee nay." What pathos and subjimity in the Saviour of 
men, when embracing home and heaven in his parting words on the 
cross, he commended his spirit to /he Eternal Father, and intrusted hii 
mother to the beloved disciple's care I We need no more than this to . 
show how the Qospel glorifies the law, and crowns its morality and 
piety alike in its periect love — '* WoBian, behold thy son" — "Discipley 
behold thy mother." Hear the amen that goes from Calvary to Sinai 
^and honor thy father and thy mother. — SearthsUme, 

EXAMINATION PAPER 
Of the English College of Preceptors, to the questions in which 
candidates, for the office of School Teacher, are required to return 
written answers under the eye of an Examiner: 

1. Define Education, Instruction, Method, System, Knowledgi^ 
Information. '* 

2. Can Knowledge be imparted? State, the jreasons of your 
answer. 

8. Arrange, in a Tabular Form, the daily occupations of a middle- 
class school of fony pupils, from nine to sixteen years of age ; showine 
the number of teachers required, and the proportion of time younroold 
allot to each study. 

4. What subjects do you undertake to teach ? What peculiar 
difficulties do these subjects present? and how would you endeaTOur 
to remove them ? 

5. Point out the chief merits of the books and instruments which 
you employ in teaching. 

6. Do you prefer to teach pupils in classes, or separately ? State 
your reasons. 

7. Explain the nature of analytical and of synthetical teaching. 
Give examples of both. 

8. Illustrate the difference between Deductive and Indactive 
teaching. 

9. Describe the course of study which you would desire your 
pupils to follow in your special subjects. 

10. What are your views in reiferenoe to Play-ground duty. 

11. How would you cultivate the Moral Faculties ? 

12. Are you acquainted with any of the systems of InstructioD 
adopted on the Continent, or in America ? If so, point out their merits 
and their defects. 

13. Explain your views of Physical Education. 

14. Point out the Educational errors to which inexperienced 
teachers are most liable. 

16. By what means, and upon what principles would you maintata 
discipline ? — English Educational Times, 

" Take care," recommended a father to his children, " when you find 
yourself in the presence of persons who see you for the first time, to dis- 
play only the best qualities of heart and mind. They will alwaysjudge 
you under this first impression." That father knew the world. 
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FISH TAMING. 

The following beautiful story, written by Prof. Upham, we extract, 
for our school children, from the excellent paper of an old and dear 
friend, the Christian Times, Chicago. When our little readers have 
been amused with the idea of fish and turtles being tamed and educa- 
ted, let them stop and think a little while about this story. Think what 
a power there is in kindness, fi^en the fish felt it and the clumsy 
turtles. And that little girl ; how beautiful and happy she looks, as 
we think of her, down b^^ that pond, calling to her fish. Dear, noble 
little child, may you have many imitalors, not only among school chil- 
dren, but even among grown men and women. 

A few years ago I read in a newspaper in America^ that the fishes 
in A certaiij pond had been tamed, and brought back again, at leaiit in ' 
some degree, into the orf^nal association witb humanity. Bemg at 
leisure at a certain time, and having some curiosity to ascertain the 
truth of this statement, I embarked in a boat in Boston harbor, and 
went down to Hingham. It was near night Next morning quite early, 
I went towards the pond, which was said to be the theatre of this in- 
teresting and unprecedented state of things. I recollect that I went 
through a long piece of woods, which was without habitations and 
which, in its tranquility and beauty was favorable to benevolent dispo- 
sitions and thoughts. The early sunbeams were sporting with thu dew 
drops ; and the birds were singing in the branches. After passing 
through the woods and coming in sight of the 'pond of water, I went 
to a farmer^s house not far from it I knocked, and a good-looking 
woman, with that intelligent and benevolent aspect which marks the 
women of America, came to the door. Making such apology as I was 
able for a visit so early, 1 remarked that I had come for the purpose of 
seeing the fishes in the neighbouring pond, which were said to be ta- 
med. Readily accepting my explanations, she pointed to a plaoe on 
the brink of the water, and said that one of her children would soon 
come down there. 

I had not stood there long before a little girl, apparently anxious not 
to detain me, came running down. She seated herself on a rock on 
the shore and looked into the mirror of the morning waters, which re- 
flected back the delightful image of her mnocent beauty. She called 
to the fishes ; calling them sometime by the names of their tribes, and 
sometimes by particular names which she had given them. There was 
one large one, which she called Cato. But Cato was in no hurry to 
come. She said it was rather early for them. They had not yet left 
their places of slumber. But repeating still more loudly Che invitation 
of her sweet voice, they b<^n to make their appearance. The smaller 
ones came first, and then the larger ones of many varieties ; at last 
Oato, who was a sort of king and counsellor in his finny congregation, 
came among them. Delighted with this renewed visit of their virgin 
qacen, although they seemed to be conscious it was rather early in the 
morning, they thrust their heads above the water ; and she fed them 
from her hand. And I fed then* also. 

Observing something peculiar at a little distance in the water, I was 
surprised to see two turtles making their way towards her. — Her voice 
of affection had penetrated beneath their dark, hard sheila And I 
noticed that they came with great effort and zeal ; as if afraid of being 
too late %t this festival of love. One of them, as soon as the^r reached 
the shore, scrambled out of the water, and climbed upon the little rock 
beside her. And she fed them both. I shall not easily forget this in- 
teresting scene, this little episode of millenial humanity. 

HOW KENTUCKY GOT ITS NAME. 
The origin and meaning of the name of Kentucky has been accoun- 
ted for in different ways, both ingenious and plausible. The latest 
analysis of the word Kentucky, that we have heard, we had a few days 
ago from the lips of an old hunter, now in the ninety-ninth year of his 
age. When Boon first came to that country it was inhabited exclu- 
sively by no tribe of Indians, but was the common hunting ground for 
all the tribes of the adjacent country. The rich valleys were covered 
with a chapparal of eane^ bearing a small berry, on which the turkeys 
came in countless numbers to feast Thus, it was enough for the 
whites to call it the land of ** Oatie and Turkey.'' The Indians, try* 
ing to pronounce the words, got it Kentuckee, from that it was abbre- 
Tiated into Kentuck, and finally the name by which it is now known- 
Kentucky— tA« land of Cane and Turkey, — Schoolmate, 

Crime is the moral cholera of the social body. It is a disease far 
more deadly than mere physical pestilence can be, however virulent 
It kills both the body and the soul. It afieets the future as well as the 
present The taint which it leaves is in the mind. Plague is only a 
temporary v:sitant, but crime is adisense permanently epedemic, a can- 
ker always eating into the heart of our civilization. — Dr, Mason Goode, 

** Why did you not pocket some of those pears ?" said one boy to ano- 
ther ; ** nobody was thure to see." " Yes there was — I was there to 
see myself, and I don't ever mean to see myself do such a thing." I looked 
at the boy who made this noble answer ; he was poorly clad, but he had 
A noble face, and I thought how there were always two to see your sins, 
yQurulftiXi*\ your Gon. — Ckrutian Inquirer, ^ i 



THE CLERKS IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
There are in the bank upwards of eight hundred clerks, at salaries 
ranging from JB65 per annum to £800 ;' the patronage is in the hands 
of the directors, of whom there are twenty four, each, having a denomi« 
nation to permit one clerk, provided he be found qualified on exami- 
nation. The vacancies arc not, as in most public offices, filled up as 
they occur by deaths, resignations, &c., but by electing from twenty- 
five to thirty junior clerks every four or five months ; it is usual to 
admit one-fifth of this number from the sons of clerks already in the 
service. The scale of pensions for length of service is the same as in * 
the Government The late governor, with much kindness and con- 
sideration for the comfort of the clerks, instituted a libiary and reading 
room, which bids fair, from the handsome donations from time to time 
made by the directors, to rival the best of our secondary metropolitan 
libraries. The Bank Annuity Society, for the benefit of widows* of 
clerks is also being remodelled, in order to combine the principle of 
life assurance with the granting of annuities. This society is under 
the management of the clerks themselves. The subscription of un- 
married clerks is compulsory. 



WHAT IS A SPIKE? 
Most people are impressed with the belief that a spiked gun is, 
for some time, rendered useless ; but it is not everyone who knows 
what a spike is. A correspondent in the Morning Herald makes 
this clear. He says : — " They are" about four inches long, and of the 
dimension of a tobacco-pipe ; the head flat ; a barb at the point acts 
as a spring; which is naturally pressed to the shaft upon being forced 
into the touch-hole. Upon reaching the chamber of the gun it^^^umes 
its position* and it is impossible to withdraw it It can only be got 
out by drilling — no easy task, as they are made of the hardest steely 
and being also loose in the touch-hole there is much difficulty in making 
a drill bite as effectually as it should do. Its application is the work 
of a moment, a single tap on the flat head with the palm of the hand 
sufficing. This can be easily done, even if it is ever so dark." 

Parental Exaicple. — ^Your children will be more animated to vigor- 
ous perseverance and self-dependence, the more they witness your 
exertions to provide for your future welfare. There, are few who can 
witness the daily display of parental and provident care, without having 
the desire created within them of doing something for themselves. 
" A thrifty father," says a Hindoo proverb, " may^ave an extravagant 
son, but a diligent father rarely has an idle son." 



(Ekcattonal JntrUlflritce. 



CANADA. 

KOMTRLT SUMlf AST. 

The Baptists have su^ribed funds to establish a College in Toronto, 
under the name of Maclay College. Th^ Rev. Dr. Bacon, late of Columbia 

College, New Tork, has been invited to take charge of the institution 

The Board of Trustees in the City of Toronto have, with great liberality, 
recently greeted a very superior School-house in each Ward of the City, 
They are all expected to be in operation this month. The Board have 
adopted a regulation to open each School daily with the reading of the 
Scriptures and Prayer. In speaking of the causes which prevent a larger 
attendance at some of the Schools, Mr. Barber, the City Superintendent, 
Justly observes: — *f The successful working of the Common School system, 
requires that the question should occupy neutral ground, and at all times be 
discussed in a friendly spirit Xo doubt ere long that principle will become 
recognised, and acted upon by the good sense of the community at large, 
to the great benefit of education and the consequent largely increased at- 
tendance at all our city schools, which are emphatically the Schools of the 
People,'' 

TBS BSANTrOan SCHOOLS. 

To an intelligent people there are few subjects of more real interest, and 
none of more importance than that of Education through the means of 
schools, and especially of public schools. Of this the inhabitants of lirant- 
ford have given abundant proof in^the splendid provision made by them for 
the education of the yoiing, by the erection of several excellent and com- 
modious School-houses, and the employment therein of teachers who are 
really a credit to their profession and to their employers, and of incalcula* 
ble advantage to this community. In no town in Canada, of equal size, 
are there to be found Sshool-houses to compare with those of Brantford, 
and we have not fhe least' hesitation in asserting that the schools of Brant- 
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ford^uiniiot be surpacHied for their efficiency in point'of teachers. Of thia we 
speak from experience. Especially do we refer to the High School, which, 
lately, we hare had several opportanities of visiting in company with the 
Superintendent, W. Johnstone, Esq., and with others of onr townsmen who 
take and exhibit an interest in the cause of Education. Mr. Robins, the 
principal, is ably seconded in. the boy^s department by his assistant, Mr. 
Smith. Both seem thorough masters of their trying but most useful and 
honorable profession. The order which reigns in the school, the classifica- 
tion of the pupils, and the attention by the scholars to the word of command 
■re all admirable. Not less so is the acquaintunce with* first principles 
shown by the boys in analysing the matters given them for study, whether 
they be difficult problems, abstruse lessons, or the most simple questions 
that fall to the lot of the schoolboy to answer. What we have said of the 
boys' department, we may say of the female portion of the school, under 
Miss Morrison, assisted by Miss Jennings and Miss Codey. The whole school 
is an honor and a blessing to Brantford, and cannot fail to be appreciated, 
by all who possess the ability and good sense to appreciate the untold ad- 
vantages to society of the sound and liberal' education of the young. On 
this subject we may say more anon. — Brantford Courier^ Dee. 9thy 1854. 

KXAMIMATIONS OV THE TOKONTO CITY SCHOOLS. 

Last week, the ordinary Examinations, prior to the Ohristmas Holidays, 
took place in the several Public Schools, and gave, generally, gratifying 
•vidence of substantial progress. The attendance of parents and guardians 
was not so numerous as might have been expected, although their presence 
on such ^cessions tends to encourage both teachers and pupils^ 

The Local Supenntendent delivered also, in four of the Schools, the Edu« 
eaUonal Series of Lectures required by law, — the subject chosen being the 
history of our Oity Schools since 1 844 : their progress and difficulUes. In 
the course of the Lectures, important statistical facts were brought forward, 
and comparisons were drawn between the Public Schools of this City and 
those in Hamilton and London, greatly to our advantage. Here we have 
six Ward Schools of modern construction, while the cost per head for edu- 
cating pupils is less here than in either Hamilton or London. 

The immense advantages furnished by the adoption of the system of Free 
Education, can hardly be adequately appreciated. The average assessment 
of each individual of those classes whose children enter our schools, or for 
whose benefit principally, they are sustained/ does not exceed 5s. lOd. per 
annum, — ^for which sum a parent may get education for his whole family of 
school age, namely, from 5 to 16 years. The actual cost to the Oity, per 
pupil, is about $7 each p»r annum ; the difference being, of course, pud by 
the wealthier classes of society.* Thus, a poor man, ^tead of paying |40 
or $42 per annum for educating six of his family, gets them all educated for 
ths average rate of only 5s. lOd., or about Is. each per annum. 

Looking at the character of the Schools, and the provision which has now 
been made, not only for the mental and moral culture of the youth, but for 
their physical health and comfort, we earnestly hone thatduring the coming 
year the value of those Educational Institutions will be' more highly appre- 
ciated than thev have hitherto been. E7ery friend of education should urge 
attendance at the Schools — regular, systematic attendance— upon all who 
may be within the sphere of their influence. — Examiner, 

EXAMINATION OV THS HAICILTON CKNTRAL SCHOOL. 

The semi-annual Examination of this usstitution closed last evening, much 
to the satisfaction of all parties, and proved in every way satisfactory. 

No branch of English edncation is neglected ; and every pains is taken to 
have the best instruction given, in a form most attractive and most easily 
comprehended by the very young scholars who form a large proportion of the 
advanced classes. Nor are the rudiments of knowledge at all lost sight of; 
but the simpler elements are made a sure foundation for the noble edifice of 
science and intricate learning to be afterwards built upon. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted at the close of the ex- 
amination : 

Moved by Alderman Moore, and seconded by Alderman Mcllroy, — ''That 
the sincere thanks of the parents and guardians of the pupils taught in this 
school are due, and are hereby tendered to J. H. Sangster, Esq., and his 
assistants, for their earnest endeavors to promote education in this City, 
under the Common School System* as evinced by the progress and efficiency 
of the children during the piist terms and exhibited at the present examina- 
tion, and, that the Trustees are entitled to the warmest congratulation on 
the success of their labors in this department.** — Carried unanimously. 

John Tbxllbr, Chairman. 



* The oost of BUBtaining CoUegfis and Grammar Schools is al^O home alike hy all 
chusos. 



WATERLOO OOUNTT EXAMINATION. 

The ExaminaUon of scholars from the several Schools in the County of 
Waterloo, was held In the County Court House at Berlin, on Wednesday the 
27th December, pursuant to the notice given by the Warden. 

Forty competitors were present, each of whom was known, not by name 
but by the number affixed to the breast, and in order that nothing might be 
wanting to accomplish the laudable jobject which the Codnty Council had hi 
contemplation, the services of J. H. Sangster, Esq., Principal of the Central 
School, Hamilton, were procured, who is one of the best if not the very best 
Teacher in Canada. 

Before proceeding with the examination, Mr. Sangster made a few 
appropriate remarks, and then requested those who were to compete in 
History to rise. An arrangement had been previously made, that each 
competitor who missed three times had to retire. By examining according 
to this mode too much time was taken up with the first three branches^ bo 
that the examiner afterwards requested those who missed once to retire. 
This new move occasioned some dissatisfaction for a short thne, but the 
time being so limited it could not be done otherwise. 

The first four branches, viz.. Penmanship, ^istory, Practical Aritbmetio, 
and Mental Arithmetic occupied nearly five hours, so that in order to finish 
the examination the same day, a comparatively short time was left for the 
six remaining branches, viz.. Geography, Grammar, "Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy, Algebra and Geometry. It was half-past eleven o^clock, P.M. 
before the exammation elosed, and it was unquestionably an excellent one. 
Many parties had previously formed a very high opinion of Mr. Sangstei^s 
abilities, but even the most sanguine were far surpassed in witnessing the 
mode in which Mr. Sangster conducted the examination throughout. He 
is in fact a Model Man and Teacher. 

Several of the pupils acquitted themselves admirably well, and reflected 
great credit both to themselves and their teachers. 

The Warden then offered a few appropriate remarks to the pupils m a very 
affectionate manner. He oongratuUted the successful competitors, and like- 
wise endeavored to console those who were probably disappointed, by 
informing them, that although they would be somewhat dqjected by the 
present disappointment yet they might probably have another opportunity 
next year ; thinking, no doubt, that the renewal of hope would tend to con- 
sole them, He also encouraged all of them to prosecute their- studies with 
renewed vigor and assiduity, assuring them that they would ultimately be 
rewarded for every hour well spent in youth. He told them, in his ordinary 
cheerful manner, that he had come to this country from Scotland, a stranger 
in a strange land, that the people of Waterloo had made him Warden of the 
County, but that of all the honors conferred on him during his lifetnne; 
none afforded him such pleasure and delight as those he had received when 
a boy at school; drawmg at the same time from his pocket ten silver medals 
which had been awarded to him for proficiency in different branches of edu- 
cation. (Great applause.) 

Afler thanking those who had attended, and proposing a Tote of thanks 
to Mr. Sangster for the efficient and impartial manner In which he had con- 
ducted the examination, he resumed his seat. The audience responded to 
the Warden's proposition with great applause, and Mr. Sangster, in reply, 
thanked them kindly for the honor which they had conferred on him, and 
assured them that he had never before exanuned more talented pupils tba^ 
some of those were whom he had examined thit day. A.vote of thanks was 
also proposed to Dr. Scott, the Warden, for the interest he had taken In 
promoting the cause of education in the County of Waterloo, which was 
likewise responded to with cheers. 

Three Prises being given for each of the ten branches, snd also; a Silver 
Medal to the best general scholar, the distribution w«s madeas foUows: 

Preston School.— James Bidkie, Teacher, 8 First, 8 Second, 1 Third Prize. 

Gait School.— Robert McLean, Teaehec, 2 First, 1 Second, 5 Third Prizes; 
A. Young, Teacher, 8 Third Prises. 

Berim School.— W. B. Smith, Teacher, 5 Second, 1 Third Prise. 

Ayr School.— John Walker, Teacher, 1 Second Prize. 

The Medal was awarded to Johann Lehmann, of the Preston School, whe 
had received six of the First and one of the Second Prizes. The boy ia » 
German, and has acquired nearljr all his proficiency in the short space of 
two years, while with Mr. B«ikie, the Principal of the Preston School. Th« 
medal bears the inscription :-" The County of Waterioo Piemium awarded 
to the best genenil Scholar.*' On the reverse :—^' Presented to Jobiiui 
Lehmanh, of ihe Preston School, «7th December, 18M.'*— OwtrnKniwrf** 
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NOVA. SCOTIA. 

KUrO*8 COLLEGE, WINDSOR, NOTA 8C0T1A. 

TIlis insCitttfcion which waa founded sixty-five years ago originated with 
foar clergymen in the city of New York of whom the Rev. Dr. Inglis, first 
Bishop of Nova Scotia and fiither of the second, was one. At that time, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and' Prince Edwards' Island formed but one 
Province. The local legislature granted a sum of money to purchase a site 
for the College, and gave £400 sterling per annum towards defraying its 
expenses. The Home government also granted aid towards the erection of 
the building, and £1,000 per annum for its support, and that of the academy 
at Windsor. The imperial endowments were however subsequently with* 
drnrn; and an effort was made to withdraw that granted by the local 
legislature. In consequence of some objections to the college to provide 
against such a contingency it is now designed to raise by subscriptions a 
permanent fund of £10,000, with which to endow the College. Contribu- 
tions of £100 entitle the donor and his heirs to a free scholarship in perpetu- 
ity. A gentleman in Nova Scotia has offerred to give £1,000 towards the 
fund provided the other £9^000 be collected by a certain day. — Cowienaed 
from HazarcTi OazetU, 

PROORSSS or EDUCATION IN NOTA SCOTIA. 

In 1832, there wer« in Nova Scoda proper 420 schools, containing U,*??] 
scholars. In 1661, there were 915 schools, with 26,564 scholars, being in 
the proportion of one pupil to every 8^ of the population, a proportion 
osoally regarded as demoting an adequate supply of the means of elementary 
ios^ction. This is so far satisfactory. Still more w is the pa^^^age of the 
Act for the Establishment of a Normal School. If that Institution be foujided 
on a liberal basis, — if it be well supplied with the apparatus of sound and 
QStfnl leamiug and science, — if it be generously susUined, — and if it be 
managed with judgment and energy, it will prove a blessing of no common 
nagaitude and worth. I cannot but hope that the enlightened zeal which 
prompted the measure will continue to be encourage J by a patriotic leo^isla- 
tore, and tffat the intellectual growth of the people will not be checked by 
mean and sordid calculations ; for it is written by the pen of inspiration that 
** happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the roan thatgetteth under- 
standing, for the merchandise thereof is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold.** I may further observe, that 
the common schools of this country stand greatly in need of improvement, 
as the Reports of the superintendents of education abundantly testify, and 
that, their improvemant mainly depends on the qualifications, mental and 
moral, of the teachers. The incompetency of a large number of the persons 
DOW holding that office is justly complained of by the superintendents. If, 
therefore, in the Institution about to be established, a judicious system of 
irstraction be adopted, suited to the state and wants of the people of this 
proviuce, — if care be taken that the teachers are thoroughly instructed and 
trained, and their capabilities prhctically tested, by drilling them in tuition 
from the alphabet form to the highest class, ~and if uniformity of method, 
(iticluding text books) be prescribed, we may anticipate brilliant results in 
the course of the aext few years. And here I may be allowed to remark, 
that the recent efforts made by various religious bodies for the endowment 
ofiheir Educational Institutions are among the Jaost noticeable signs of the 
times in Nova Scotia! It cannot be said that we are not making progress, 
when the fact is recorded that the sum of thirty thousand pounds has been 
subscribed in this small province, within the last three years, for the purpose 
above mentioned. — From a liuure on ** The prAgrest and'proapecta of Kova 
Scotia;^ by the Rev, Dr. Oramp, Halifax Oct. 2^rd, 1864. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

^MONTHLT SUMMARY. 

the Duke of Argyle has been elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University 
by a majority of 22 over Mr. Disraeli, the conservative candidate. ...An 
official communication has been received by the Registrar of Qneen*s College, 
BeUast, to tlie effect that students of the Queen's Colleges who have taken 
the degree of A. B. at the Queen's University in Ireland, will be admitted 
u candidates for orders of the Church of England and Ireland, afier an 
attendance of one year at St. Aidan's. College, Birkenhead, which is under 
the direction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. . . .The Working Men*s 
College, Red Lion Square, London numbers already 114 students withia 
the first week of its opening. Most of these students attend two or-tbree; 
tnd some as many as four or five classes ; bo that the average. attendance 



on all the classes far exceeds the total number of the scholars. This excess 
is the more gratifying because, as no member is admitted into the college 
without having passed a prelimmary examination in reading, writing, and 
the first four rules of arithmetic, a sure indication is afforded of the serious 
purpose for improvehent in those who have availed themselves of the 
instruction offered by the college,. . ..The Red Lodge, Park-row, Bristol, 
has been purchased by Lady Byron, the widow of the poet, and by her placed 
at the disposal of Miss Carpenter, for the purpose of the reformatory schools 
established by that hdy. . . .The foundation stone of Dr. Duff's new educa* 
tional institution at dlcutta, was laid on the 27 th of July,* in the presence 
of thousands of the natives, who took, apparently, much interest in the cere* 
mony. The Dr. feels severely the afifiiction which prohibits his return to 
India for many months. He is now in the South of Europe. 

Education in Scotland. — Frpm a parliamentary paper recently issued, 
it appears that there are in Scotland 4,984 schools, whereof i,188 are burgh 
or parochial schools, 2,104 endowed (other than burgh and parochial) schoohi, 
1,66'7 adventure schools, and 1*75 charity schools. The burgh or parochial 
schools have 1,842 teachers, and educate 85,190 scholars, of whom 10,257 
are educated gratuitously ; the endowed schools, with 3,265 teach urs, edu- 
cate 175,031 scholars (20,862 gratuitously) ; and the idventure schools, with 
2,150' teachers, educate 87,660 scholars, of whom 2,\V6 are gratuitously e<lu« 
cated ; and the charity schools, with 284 teachers, ((iuctite 16,00«) all gratui- 
tousljT, with the exception of about 800 cliildren w)io make t^ome slight 
payment. The total number of teachers is 7,041 ; of scholars, 861,481 ; and 
of gratuitously educated children, 49,100. The total Sitla.ies and inco^oes of 
those schools amount to £271,641 Ids 2d., of whicli the burgh or parochial 
schools have £78,882 8s 6d ; the endowed, urher V<i:*u burgh and parochial 
schools, £117,844 16s 2d; the adventure schools, £64,621 ls6J; and the 
charity schools, £10,793 ISs. 

EDUCATION IN IIIKLAND.— COBKKCTION. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin has favoured us with a communication 
in regard to the notice of the Irish National S shools, which appeared in the 
Journal of JSdueatian for November hist. He says, The Commissioners 
have omitted [from their report] some most vnportant particulars. The 
District Model School at Clonmel was built at a great expence, vn a very 
grand scale, wholly at the cost of the government. And it had for several 
years from 800 to 400 pupils, of all religious denominations, and would have 
had more had there been room : and it flourished much. The pupils, are 
now reduced to /<mr, owing lo grants having been made by the Board to 
other schools near wholly under sectarian patronage. And the like is going 
on, I understand, in most of the other District Model Schools. 

Education in Cuba. — The Captain General appears fully alive to the 
great importance of this subject. By a recent decree, a thorough reforma- 
tion of the existing schools is to take place, and numerous other schools 
established in which the arts and sciences, as well as the ordinary branches 
of education are to be taught without charge. The large sum of $50,000 
per annum is granted from the Island revenue for the support of these 
schools; also the buildings belonging to the churchesof San Felipe and San 
Istdeo, the (Bishop's) Botanic Garden, and the grounds surrounding the 
suburban residence of the Captain-General, are likewise devoted to the 
benefit of these schools. 



UNITED STATES. 

MONTHLT SUMMARY. 

There are in New York City, 216 public schools, with 1,084 teachers; 

whose saUiries amount to over $300,000 A well-attended and spirited 

meeting of the friends of the People's College was held at Elmira N. Y. on 
the evening of the 22d. ult. The Trustees met at an eariy hour of the day, 
and, notwithstanding the pressure of the money market, resolved to push 
the work forward with all possible speed. . . .The annual report of the Boston 
schools contains the following statistics; *'The whole number of boys in 
the Public Grammar, Latin, English High and Mpdel Schools was 5,177 • 
do. of girls, 4,887; and 140 in the Normal School. Total, 10,204. The 
average attendance was 9,721 ; number of seats, 11,327. SchoUrs between 
5 and 15 years of age, 9,529 ; over 15, 675. Number of masters, 26 ; of 
sub-masters, 14; ushers, 14; and female assistants, 165." Boston is proud 
of her schools, and she bas reason to be. Many have been educated in 
them who have distinguished themselves in their life-pursuits. Ore of the 
most distingtdshed American artists, was a pupil la the Franklin school a 
few years since. 
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X1ITSSXSTZ50 TIBIT TO THE OBOUNDS OF THS NSW TOKK INSTITUTION FOB THB 
DXAF AND DUMB. 

The directors of the New Tork Institution for the Instrnjtion of the Deaf 
and Dumb recently visited the grounds at Fanwood, and inspected the build- 
ings now in process of erection there for the use of the Institution. 

The visit to Fan wood was made very pleasant by the presence of Sir C. 
Grey, late Governor of Jamaica, and formerly Chief Justice of Calcutta, and 
member of the British Parliament and of the Privy Council, and by the at- 
tendance of the pupils of the high class. The president, Dr. Feet, introduced 
the distinguished visitor to the class through the sign language, and each of 
the young ladies and gentlemen recorded upon slates, the name, rank, and 
places visited by Shr Charles, with such thoughts as suggesied themselves 
by the introduction and surrounding circumstances. 

Nothing could have been more appropriate and pertinent than these an- 
swers, and the answers to other questions suggested by the visitors. They 
left a strong impression upon the mind of Sir Charles Grey, who thanked the 
class, through the president, for the very handsome manner in which he had 
been received, and for the unmerited distinctton which had been accorded 
to him. While he could not deny, he said, that he had filled the respective 
places named by the pupils, he felt that he wais but a very poor specimen of 
of a true British subject. He felt, too, that compared with the president of 
«uch an institution as that for the education of ihe deaf and dumb, his life 
was altogether undistinguished. The visit he was making and the intei^riew 
he enjoyed would leave a deep impression upon his mind, which would last 
as long as he lived, — aud if he should meet some of those present no more 
on earth, he hoped, in the words of one of the pupils, that they might meet 
in heaven. 

After the exercises, a collation was served and speeches were made by 
the visitors. In reply to a toast, Mr. Brooks, of the Senate, was called upon 
to speak for the Legislature. He alluded, however, mainly to the visit of 
the distinguished gentleman present ; to the origin of similar institutions in 
Kurope and the United States ; to the sentiments of affection, charity and 
good will which they inculcated, and to the moral effect which they ought 
to exercise among men of a kindred language, and nations of kindred sym- 
pathies. In conclusion, he toasted ** British charity and British literature.** 

Sir Charles Grey responded in a very handsome and eloquent speech, full 

, of good will and good feeling for the people of this country. He spoke of 

us as a military people, and yet, as ho hoped and believed from the evidences 

he had seen, u religious people. ' There were no bounds to the physical 

growth and moral influences of such a country as this. 

Rev. Dr. Adams being called upon, alluded to the influence of the English 
language throngjiout the world, and of the moral power of the British and 
American people. He was proud of his Norman ancestry, and of English 
and Americans who forget that they were divided when they were doing so 
much in the same good cause. He cited with pleasure the recent agreement 
made by eminent British philantroplsts to work for the reformation of the 
heathen nations of the old world through the missionary societies of the 
United States. 

Judge Campbell, one of the directors, was called out by the president, 
and made a fine address on the subject of the English language, literature, 
and charity, and especially upon the good influences springing from inter- 
national courtesy, such as he had experienced when in EnglatSd, and such as 
he delighted to see shown by our countrymen toward distinguished foreigners 
in the United States. 

A profitable and delightful hour, was occupied in hearing these respective 
addresses, and we have seldom- heard anything more simple, truthful and 
elegant than the remarks of Sir Charles Grey, and those of the Rev. Qr. 
Adams and Judge Campbell. — iT, Y, Express, 

0ENTSNNI1.L ANNITXRSART OF COLUMBIA COLLKOK .* HISTOBICAI. BEMINISCXNOXB. 

Mr. Bolden tells us, in his review of ** New Tork, Past, Present and 
Future/' that ** at various t^mes during the early part of last century, the 
establishment of a seat of learning was proposed, but it was not until 
IT 46 that vigorous measures were set on foot for the aocompliahment of this 
object. A controversy as to t!te religious character of the intended college 
.was terminated by the adoption of Episcopal forms, and, on the 8Ii< of Ot' 
tober^ 1764, a charter under the royal seals, giving to the new institution 
the name of King's College, was obtoined," After the rerolution, the name 
was changed to Columbia College. 

At the recent Centennial Anniversarj; of the College Charter, the Ber. 
Dr. Williams read a very copious and eloquent address, narrating the history 
of the College from the date of its foundation. He remarked that 



This College was established amid apprehenmons and conflicts excited by 
fears that it would be used, under the guidance of the Cliurch of England, 
to support the arbitrary power of Great Britain. It was soon seen, however, 
that these fears were groundless. 

John Jay, the framer of the first republican consttt>uion of our state, the 
first Chief Justice of the United States — John Jay, the patriot and Christian 
— was one of the practical gifts of this College to the revolution. He showed 
himself, by his inflexible integrity, to be the Aristides of the revolution, 
That revolution took from the shades of this College Alexander Hamilton. 
James Hilnor, Robert W. Livingston, Edward Benson, Gouvemeur Morris 
and Henry Rutgers, who were among the early graduates of this mstitution. 

After the restitution of the College in 1784, under the new name, DeWitt 
Clmton was the first student whose name was entered in the list, Daniel D. 
Tomkins, another Governor, and also Vice President of the United States, 
was in the same class. His most enduring monument was the part he took 
in establishing' the common school system. John Stevens, of Hoboken, was 
among the graduates, and he, and Robert W. Livingston, also a graduate, 
were the friends and patrons of Robert Fulton. 

Cuming to later times, in the profession of the law, it excites our gratitude 
that among her sons set apart for this service, so many have been found who 
among the entanglements of their profession have kept their career unsuliied. 
Thrice blessed is that community,' and thrice armed, jirhose advocates are 
resolved never to forget their own dignities amid their encounters with their 
foes, and who hold the law to be the refiige of innocence and' .the terror of 
crime. It is refreshing to remember the honored son of an honored father, 
who stood among the highest as an equity lawyer, and who among his pro- 
fessional engagements preserved a love of literature — Peter Augustus Jay. 
Though not an alumnus of this College, yet James Kent for many years oc« 
cupied a professor^s chair within its waUs, and Eent*s Oommentaries weie 
written and used first before the law class in this College. < Of medical men 
we can speak of Bard, Hoasaok, Mitchell and Post. 

To the Christian ministry many graduates of this faisdtation have oonae- 
crated thehr lives. None wielded among them so wide an influenee as John 
M. Mason. I could name, also, Phillip Milledoler, Alexander Prondfit, 
Gregory D. Bedell, Cornelius R. Duffy, and Hugh Smith. 

The institution has lent its influence toothers than those who have finished 
their education within its walls. John Randolph, of Roanoke, the apt scholir, 
the brilliant critic, though perhaps unsafe leader, was a transient occupant 
of the College hall. John L. Stephens, genial, self-possessed, acute and io> 
tive, was also for a time in the institution. He never gave to his OAUp 
studies great attention, but his practical powers seemed ever to prosper him, 
His travels in Central America and in the East are known, as is his last great 
enterprise of establishing a railroad communication across the Isthmus of 
Panama. 




MONTHLT SUmiABT. 

The Canadian Journal for November says that the month of October, 
1854, was the warmest on the records of the Toronto Observatory ; and 
was remarkable for sudden changes of temperature ; the mean temperature 
of the 19th was 9° colder than the mean normal temperature of that day, 
and that of the 30th was 17^ 7 wanner than its mean normal temperatare. 
The amount of rain was small, being the least but two (October, 1841, and 
185S,) on the list for the kst fifteen years ; it was, in short, a warm dry 
month. . . .A pamphlet entitled ** A Letter to the Emperor on the Eastern 
Question,*' is attracting attention. Internal evidence would seem to indicate 
ft to be the production of a Pole, but weH informed persons attribote it to 
M. de Persigny. It appears, indeed, very likely that it was written to order, 
vnder the Tory dictation of his Maiesty, to senre as a feeler of public opinion. 
Its whole theme is the reconstitution of the kingdom of Poland by France, 
as a much surer way of breaking up Russia, than by raragingits coasts, de- 
stroying its sommerce, and even dismantiing its fortresses. It looks to 
another season of belligerence, and to the contingency of Russia's still 
resisting, after the fall of Sebastopol. There can be no doubt that this letter 
is meant as a pilot balloon, and to prepare the people for the continuance of 
the war, during the period of the Exposition of Peace. If the Gsar intendi 
to be first in this race of enfranchisement, he must lose no time in offenng 
Hungary her freedom ; Austria is certainly giving him a fair chance. . • '^^ 
author of the brilliant description in The Jlmn of the battie of BalaiJiTai 
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is reported to be Mr. W. Scott RnsselL That letter written on the field 
of battle has excited admiration in all quarters. Mr. SomerTille, ** one who 
baa whiatled at the plough," is said to be the Morning Herald correspondent 

in the Crimea Sebaatopol is pronounced with the accent on the penult, 

bebg analogous to Constantinople, Adrianople, etc. The termination is 
derived from a Greek word meaning a town. . . .The GoTernment has ordered 
a copy ol every Government Gazette containing news of the war to be seat 
to every sab-postmaster in the liipgdom, in order that the contents might be 
made public. . . .At the burial of Marshal St. Amand, the flags of England 
and France, for the first time In history, covered the same cofiln, and 
HoflBulman cannon resounded in sign of grief at the funeral of a Christian 
General . . . .John Gibson Loclihart, the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, died 
of paralysis oa Saturday owning, the 24th, at Abbotsford, whither he had 
gone in the hope of recruituag his health. . ..Professor E. Forbes, the 
eminent professor of natural history in the University of Edinburgh. The 
Professor was only in his 89th year. . . .English papers announce the death 
of George Mogridge. Esq., better known as " Old Humphrey," under which 
name he has, in his numerous writings, long ministered to the amusement 
and instruction of both old and young. . . .There are 160,000 books in the 
public libraries of Boston. They will soon be increased to 200,000 volumes. 
The great city of New York, with colleges and theological schools, has but 
295,600 volumes in all its public libraries, while Philadelphia has but 288,600 
....There are three classes of readers; some enjoy without judgment; 
others judge without enjoyment; and some there are who judge while they 
enjoy, and enjoy while they judge. The latter class reproduces the work of 
art on which it is engaged. Its numbers are very small.... After five 
years of uninterrupted labour, a construction, which for grandeur and solidity 
surpasses any other work of modern architecture in the States of the Church, 
has just been completed in the mountains of Albano. It ts a bridge of five 
arcades, placed one over another, and eaeh as high as a house ; it has been 
baOt in order to form a direct communication over the deep valley between 
Albano and Aricia, on the road from Naples. ...It is a curious fact in 
science, that glass resists the action of all adds except fluoric ; it loses 
sothing in weight by use or age ; it is more capable than all other substances 
of receiving the highest polish, — ^if melted several times over, and properly 
cooled in the furnace; receiving a polish almost rivalling the diamond in 
brilliancy. It is capable of receiving the richest colors produce4 from gold 
or other metallic coloring, and will retain its original brilliancy of hue for 
ages. Medals, too, embedded in glass, can be made to retain forever their 
original purity and appearance... Acccrding to a correspondent of 
HerapaiJC* Journal, steam power is to be superseded by **Poul8on's Patent 
?esdulum T-lever,** which will be brought before the public in about a 
month. Two men in a sitting position will be able to propel a railway en- 
gine of twenty -five horse-power, with its full complement of carriages, at 
toy speed to be attained by steam-power. The tenders and boilers of the 
present Engines will be constructed of about one-fourth the weight, and at, 
Ay, one-sixth or one one-eighth the cost. The wheels and frames of the. 
present engines will be available for the new ones. 

Niagara Suspknsion Bridgs. — The suspension bridge at Niagara Falls 
vill be fiAished by the first of January next. The following dimensions will 
give an idea of the magnitude and strength of this incomparable bridge : — 
Length of distance from the centre of the towers 822 feet, height of the 
towers above the rocks on the New York side 89 feet, height on the Canada 
side n feet, height of the track above the water 260 feet, number of* wire 
etbles 4 ; diameter of the cables 10 inches, number of strands of No. 9 wire 
in cables; 8.659 ; weight of the entire bridge 760 tons, weight of the bridge 
ted of the heaviest load that can be put on it 1260 tons, greatest weight 
which the cables and supports can bear 7300 tons. 

Thi Womdirb or Photoqrapht. — At a eonversa»Ume at the Polytechnic 
lostitution in Paris, a curious illustration was given of the capabilities of 
photography in experienced hands. Two photographs were exhibited, one 
the largest and the other the smallest, ever produced by the process. The 
first was a portrait the full size of life, and the last was a copy of the front 
•heet of the London Times on a surface scarcely exceeding two inches by 
three. Both pictures were exceedingly perfect, the portrait, it is saidj being 
Aore pleasing and far more correct than those usually produced, while the 
<^py, noibwithstanding its exceeding minuteness, could be read without the 
*id of iwmagnifying glass. 

'AaLlAMXMTART GBANTS W AID OF KD17CATI09, LITIRATURB AJTO SCIENCE IN 
UPPER AND LOWER CANADA POR 1864. 

The Legislature has, in the late estimates, granted £20,876 in aid of various 
^^Ueges and academies in Lower Canada; £17,266 of this sum are derived 



from exclusively Lower Canadian sources — ^leaving but £8,111 to be provided 
for out of the general revenue, to equal a like sum granted from the revenue 
in aid of colleges, &c., in Upper Canada. £16,000 are also added to the 
School Grant of the two sections of the Province. In addition, £260 are 
granted to each of the Faculties of Medicine in McGill College, Laval Univer* 
sity and liontreal School of Medicine, Iiower Canada ; and the same amount 
to the School of Medicine, Qaeen^s College, Kingston, Upper Canada; £1200 
to tae Nautical College, Quebec ; £600 to the Industrial li'arm connected 
with Univer»ity College, Toronto ; £400 to the Quebec Magnetic Obaerva^ 
tory ; £1,200 to the Toronto Observatory, including the purchase of some 
instruments; £2,000 to the Pariiamentary Library; £121 Ids. <4d. toM. De 
Rottermund, for his expenses in procuring, in Paris, books, maps and scien- 
tific objects for the uae of the Province ; £6,000 towards the expenses In 
contributing to the French Industrial Exhibition ; £2,000 additional for the 
Geological Survey of the Province, and $4,800 in aid of various Institutes 
and Literary Societies in Upper and Lower Canada. 

£lecteic Telegraph Between England and America.— The project of 
connecting telegraphically.Great Britain with America is at the present moment 
seriously engaging the attention of scientific and commercial men. Daring 
engineers are saniruine of the practicability of laying a eubiffarise cable di- 
rectly acros»,the Atlantic, from Galway to Cape Race, in Newfoundland. The 
chief question is, whether, if a line were laid, an electric current can be 
passed through three thousand miles of a cable I Professor Faraday and 
others, whose opinions must be regarded as weighty, believe that it could 
not. And so (says the Glasgow Commonwealth) by far the larger proportion 
of scientific men favor the route to America via Scotland. 

**To escape the at present dubious ocean path,*' says a well informed 
writer in the current number of the Quarterly Review, *' It is proposed to 
carry the cable from the Nortjiernmost point of the Highlands of Scotland to 
Iceland, by way of the Orkpey, Shetiand, and Ferroe Islands — to lay it from 
Iceland across to the nearest point in Greenland, thence down the coast to 
Cape Farewell, where the cable would again take to the water, span Davis* 
Straits, and make right away across Labrador to Quebec. Here it would 
lock in with the North American meshwork of wires, which hold themselves 
out like an open hand for the European grasp. This plan seems quite fea- 
sible, for in no part of the journey would the cable require to be more than. 
900 miles long; and as it seems pretty certain that a sand bank extends, 
with good soundings, all the way to Cape Farewell, there would be little 
difficulty in mooring the cable to a level and soft bottom. The only obstacle 
that we see is the strong partiality of the Esquimaux for old iron. The mere 
expense of making and kying the cable would not be much more than 
double that of building the new Westminister fridge across the Thames. 

The Magnet. — The magnet or loadstone is an oxygen of a peculiar char- 
acter, found occasionally in beds of iron ore. The colors vary in different 
specimens, but usually of a dark grey hue, and has a dull metallic lustre. It 
was first discovered in Magnesia, Asia, hence the name magnet. It is found 
in considerable masses in the iron mines of Sweden and Norway, in the Isle 
of Elba, in different parts of Arabia, China, Siam, in the Philippian Islands, 
and in North America. Though commonly met with in irregularly formed 
masses only a few inches in diameter, yet it is found of much larger size. 
One carriei from Moscow to London, a few years since, Weighed 126 poun^is, 
and supported more than 200 pounds of iron. Artificial magnets are so 
constructed as to have a greater intensity of attractive power than the 
natural ones. It has likewise been found that meteoric stones possess a 
strong magnetic virtue, resembling the loadstone of the earth. 

DiscoTSRiES IN THE Old Red Sandstons IN SCOTLAND. — The John 
G* Ghroat Journal says, within the last few weeks two very important and 
highly interesting discoveries have been made in the Lower Old Red Sand- 
stone beds of Wick and Thurso, by Mr. Peach of this place, the well-known 
naturalist and zodlogist. Fossil wood and shells, the existence of which in 
Caithness was hitherto unknown, have been i^undantly found in eitu; the 
former at Thurso and both wood and shells at Wick and in the vicinity ; 
the shells having undergone considerable abrasion. These are facts extremely 
interestlDg to geologists, and will give new life to the et^plorers of the old 
red sandstone formation, bestowing as they do, positive evidence of what 
has formerly been considered at best but doubtful — the existence of vegeta- 
ble organism in the land of the Old Red period 

''All forms that perish other forms snpply ; 
By turns we catch the vital breath and die." 

Inbtantanboits Flowering op Plants. — On Saturday, M. Laurent, of 
Onslow House, Brompton, exhibited to a few visitors some experiments in 
the Instantaaeous flowering of plants by a process toid to be peculiar. The 
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plants to be experimented upon^ a selection of geraniams and a rose tree 
"weis placed in two deep boxes, of, to all appearance, common garden mould, 
and, having been covered with glass shades or bells, each having a small 
hole in the top, which was at first plugged, M. Herbert proceeded to tcater 
them, if we may use the word, with some chemical amalgam, which acting 
Qpon the chemicals already iu the Ah'th, for it was evidently, and, indeed, 
was admitted to be«prepared for the purpose, caused a high degree of heat, 
■ta was evinced by the rising of a steam or vapor within the ball, which was 
allowed In some measure to escape through the hole alluded to, and, indeed, 
by the feel of this vapour, M. Heibert appeared to regulate the heat necee- 
«ary to effect his object. In about five or six minutes from the commence- 
ment of operations, the buds on the geraniums began to open, and within 
ten or twelve minutes they were in full bloom, and Uk blossoms distributed 
among the ladies present. The experiment with the rose-tree was unsuc- 
cessful, M. Herbert alleging that it- had only been in his possession about 
half-au-hour, and he had, therefore, not had sufficient .time to prepare it. 
From this it will be seen that the whole of the operation is not so instanta- 
neous as would appear to the mere looker-on at the moment of blossoming ; 
but, nevertheless, the invention may prove useful to those who wish to 
deck their -boiraoirs or drawing-rooms with flowers before nature brings 
them forth in due course. — Obtervtr, 

▲NCIKKT BABYLON. 

It may be known to many of our readers that the French Government has 
eiuploved a party of gentlemen to explore the site of ancient Babylon. 
Froiu reports ju^c received from them it appears that they have ascertained, 
bevodd readonablo doubt, that tne ruins beneath a tumulus called the Kasr 
Are }X\iUM of the marvellous pa!ace-cit.idel of Semiramis and Nebuchadnezzar. 
Thev are in such a stdte of conf udioii and decay that it is impossible to form 
from tiiem any idea of the extent or character of the ^ifice. They appear how- 
ever, to extend beneath the bed of the Euphrates — a circumstance account- 
ed for by the change in the course of the River. In them have been found 
sarchophagi, of clumsy execution and strange form, and so small that the 
bodies of tlio dead must have been packed up in them — ^the chin touching the 
knees, and the arms being pressed on the breast by the legs. These sarco- 
phagi have every appearance of having been used for the lowest class of 
society; but notwithstanding the place in which they were found, the dis- 
coverers are inclmed to think that they are of Parthian not Chaldean origin. 
There have also been found numerous fragments of enamelled bricks, con- 
taining portions of the figures of men and animals, together with cuneiform 
inscriptions^the latter white in colour on a blue ground. According to M. 
Frcsnel, the chief of the expedition, these bricks afford a strong proof that 
the ruins are those of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar, inasmuch as the orna- 
ments on them appear to be sporting subjects, such as are desciibed by 
Gtesias and Diodorus. The foundations having been dug down to in certain 
parts, i\ has been ascertained that they are formed of bricks about a foot 
square, united by strong cement, and they are in blocks, as if they had been 
sapped in all directions. Iu a tumulus called Amran, to the south of Kasr, 
interesting discoveries have also been made. They appear to be the ruins 
of the dependencies of the palace situated on the left bank of the Euphrates ; 
and they contain numerous sarcophagi, in which were found skeletons cloth- 
ed in a sort of armour, and crowns of gold on their heads. When touchefl, 
the skeletons, with the exception of some parts of the skulls, fell into dust; 
but the iron, though ru^ty, and the gold of the crowns, are in a fair state of 
preservation. M. Fresuel thinks that the dead in the sarcophagi were some 
of the soldiers of Alexander or Seleucus. The crowns are simple bands, with 
' three leaves in the shape of laurel on one side, and three on the other. The 
leaves are very neatly executed. Beneath the bands are leaves of gold, 
which it is supposed covered the eyes. From the quantity of iron found 
in some of the coffins it appears that the bodies were entirely enveloped in 
it ; and in one there is no iron but some ear-rings, a proof that it was occu- 
pied by a female. The sarcophagi are about two and three-quarter yards in 
length by between half and three-quarters of a yard wide, and are entirely 
formed of l^ricks united by mortar. In addition to all this, a tomb contain- 
ing statuettes in marble or alabaster, of Juno, Venus, and a reclining figure 
wearing a Phrygian cap, together with some rings, ear-rings, and other 
articles of jewellery, has been found, as have also numerous statuettes, vases 
phials, articles of pottery, black stones, &c., &c., of Greek Persian, %r Chal- 
dean workmanship. — Literary Gazette. 

A MAGNIFICENT XTE OF SOISNCS. 

The Telescope recently procured for the Observatory at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, is the third in size in the world. The object glass is thirteen 
ioohea in diameter. Few persons have a correct idea of the timcj the toil 



and the skill requisite to prepare one of these glasses. Fbst, there are the 
manufactures of the rough disks. A mass of glass weighing about 800 lbs. 
is melted together. When in a state of perfect fusion, tfie furnace is walled 
up, and the whole is left to cool gradually. The cooling process occupies 
some two months. By this process the glass is annealed. Afterwards the 
furnace walls are removed. The entire mass is then fractured, the manner 
of doing this is a secret with the manufocturers; but it is accomplished in 
such a way that every piece is homogeneous in refractive power. The pieces 
are next softened by heat and pressed into moulds, giving disks of different 
size. The telescope-makers purchase these and grind them into the required 
thickness and lens-form, i'wo separate disks, one of crown, and the other 
of flint glass, are necessary to form an object glass. One of these isooncayei 
the other convex. It is by the union of the tVo that the object glass is 
made achromatic. The grinding is a slow and most difficult process, as the 
utmost exactitude must be attained. First, the edge is ground to enable the 
maker to see whether the glass is clear and without air bubbles. It not 
unfrequently happens that many disks have to be rejected. When a rery 
superior glass is finished, it is of great value. The twelve inch glass of the 
Cincinnati Observatory alone cost $6,000; And so it is, that these great 
lidless eyes of science are carved and polished, and turned towards the upper 
deep, unravelling the mighty lace-work woven in the loom of God. — Chicago 
Journal, 

RUINS OF THE ALEXANDRIAN LIDRART. 

It is Stated in the London News, that Captain Newnham, an Admiraltj 
agent on the Southampton station, who has just returned from Alexandria, 
visited, while there, the ruins of the Alexandrian Library. A large mound 
in Alexandria has been believed for ages to mark the spot where once stood 
the famous library which was burned by the Caliph Omar. This mound is 
now in process of removal, andsplendid houses are to be built on its site.— 
While Capt. Newnham was there, an immense stone of blue granite was dag 
out, which weighed several tons, and is covered with apparently Coptic letters. 
The Captain was unable to take a tracing of these letters. Beneath the 
mound the remains of a building, something like a star fort, have been dis- 
covered, and masses of double colunms — also signs of wells of water, aad ot 
places for heating. The brick work is of immense strength and thickness 
— the brick being not so thick as English ones, but longer and broader. An 
immense number of Arab boys and girls were engaged in carrying away the 
rubbish in baskets. — Capt. Newnham picked up many curiosities there, such 
as pieces ot conglomerated brick, mortar and metal work, bearing evident 
marks of having being fused together by intense heat. The Captain learned 
in Egypt that the French savant who discovered the buried city of Socarah, 
beyond Grand Cairo, was picking up an immense number of treasures for 
transportation to France. 
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PBOGEAMMB OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 

UPPEE CANADA. 
Tlie Pjpognnune of Publio InBtruction, as prorided bj 
law in Upper Canada, and extending from the Primary 
School up to the Univaraity, ia published for the first 
time, in this number of the Journal of Education. The 
order and daesifieation of subjects taught in the Oommon 
SekooU^wiW be found in the Programme (pp. 26, 27) of the Upper 
Canada Model School in connexion with the Normal School, 
and in which all student teachers of the Normal School prac- 
tice teaching a portion of each week. On page 28 wiU be found 
the Programme and Classification of Studies in the Orammar 
S^ooU; and on pages 18-22 is inserted the Programme of 
Studies which has been prepared bv the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and approved by the Governor General in 
Council, for all the Colleges in Upper Canada afiBliated with it. 

In DO other country or state in America does there exist a 
system of Public Instruction so matured, comprehensive and 
complete^ as that which is now established and endowed by 
I^gidattve authority in Upper Canada. The Chief Superin- 
tendent of Schools in his first '' Beport on a System of Public 
Bementary Instruction for Upper Canada," in 1846, after 
la¥iQg hirtorically and practically sketched such a system, 
(pp. 149-155,) and stated the gradation and kinds of schools 
^^sequired to complete it, observed as follows : 

^ Under this view the same principles and spirit would per- 

^de the entire system, jfrom the Primary School up to the 

*^iav€wity." — " In the carrying out and completion of such a 

^Btem,' the courses of instruction in each cla^ of schools would 

°^ prescribed, as also the qualifications for admission into them, 

**H>ve the Primary Schools ; each school would occupy its 

appropriate place, and each teacher would have his appropriate 



work."—" The fiill development of such a system of sehook is 
not the work of a day; but I hope the day is not distant when 
its essential features will be seen in our own system of Pnbiie 
Instruction, and when its unnumbered advantages will begin 
to be enjoyed by the Canadian people."* 

We rejoice to be permitted to vritness the realisation of tiews 
and anticipations thus expressed nine years since. 

A careful examination of the OoUegiate course of studieSi 
with the options allowed and provided for, will satisfy any 
pencm who may take the pains to examine the sabject, ihat it 
is not excelled in the eollegiate system of any Umverntf, in 
either Europe or America^ for comprehensiveness and pneiieal 
adaptation to the various talents, eireumstaaeas and inbmdDd 
pursuits of students. In addition to this, the large sum of 
£8,000 or 912,000 per annum is appropriated in soholanhipe 
and prises to assist and oioourage meritorious you^ to seioiiro 
the inestimable blessings of a liberal education. The mmner 
in which these pecuniary helps and encouragements are to be 
distributed (as is dearly explained by the Yice-Chanoellor, Bev. 
Dr. M'Caul, in the notes interspersed throughout tb^ Pro- 
gramme) is happily adapted to call into exercise tiie various 
talents of young men in the different branches of useful leanfaig ; 
and the &ct that eaoh of these scholarships is made tenable Ibr 
only one year at a time, is well calculated to stimulate and 
r^wtirdpeneverin^ exertion. We know of no country in iMdb, 
in proportion to its population^ so libend pecuniary assiftanoe 
is given to youth, to aoqture the best collegiate edueation; and 
we shall be greatly disappointed if it does not contribute power- 
fully to promote the interests of higher education in Upper 



* In another part of the same Report, Cpage ») the object, phsrtfit#r 
and principles of the System are thus summarily sUted : 

" By Kdncation, I mean not the acqnisitioii of certain branches of know- 
ledge, but that instmotion and disdpline which qualiiy ind dispose tiio 
Bubjeets of It tor their appropriate doties aod mployiMiils la Bfc> s s 
Christians, as peisoss of business, aod also as msmbers of the oivU osonsa- 
nity in which they Uve. The basis d an eduoaaonal* structure sdspled to 
this end ehouW be as broad as the population of the country ; and its loftiest 
elevation should equal the highest demands of the learned prof<988ions» 
adapting its gradation ol schools to the wants of the several classes of the 
community, and to th^ respective employments and protossioo^^ths one 
rising above the other— the oneoooduetlog to the other; yet esoh sosiplsU 
in itself for the degree of educaUon it imparts; a character of pnifprmily 
pervading the whole; the whole based upon the principles of phristlanlty, 
and uniting the combined influence sod support of the Qovemmsnt and 
1 People- 
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CanadAy and ultimately to tlie intellectiial eleratioxi of the 
conntrj. 

But this Programme of Studies is not yet completed, as the 
Senate of the Uniyeraitj have now under consideration Courses^ 
of Studj in Agricultwre and Civil Engineeringy to each of which 
several scholarships are attached ; also a Course of Study for 
Law Students — a Course of Situdy for Students in Medicine 
having already been prescribed. 

' Ike Pfogramn^ ^f g^udMfor ike Chammar SehooU^ and the 
Boles and Beguhtioiis of which it forms a part» appear no less 
^appmpriate to that chss of intermediate institutions which form 
a connecting link between the Common Schools and University 
Colleges, and in which is imparted a higher English, and a pre- 
paratory ckissical education for the CoUeges. The first conimu- 
nieation made by the Gk>vemment to the Chief Superintendent 
of Schools, under the administration of Sir Edmund Head, cou- 
tains His Excellency's approval of these Begnlations. Sir 
Bdmund Head is known to be an accomplished scholar, as well 
aa an able statesman — Shaving obtained a Fellowship at Oxford, 
and having held the office of College Tutor for some years, and 
hanriDg been diosen a Public Examiner of the University ; hold- 
ing that distinguished place, aa we have been told, when the 
Earl of Elgin took his degree of B.A. at Oxford. It was there- 
fore very gratifying to find that His Excellency, in assenting to 
these BegulationSy did not confine himself to the usual official 
lovm of approval, but directed Mr. Assistant Secretary Meredith 
to add the following paragraph: 

<'In oommunioating this, I am directed to add for the infor- 
mation of the Council of Public L]stniction,'that the Bules and 
Begnktiana in question appear to His Excdlency to have been 
pmfaored witb.oare, and to be well adapted for the good govern- 
ment of the Sdiools for which they are intended." 

Thtd subgects and daasifioation of studies provided to be taught 
m the Ot>fiNftoi»&Aao2f,a8 practically exhibited in the Programme 
of ihe Upper Canada Model Sdiool, require no remark, as the 
wptnaok baa been sveoesafully tested, and is making n^id pro- 
gress in the country. On tiiis point, and on the subject of 
educational progieas genmlly in Upper Canada, we are happy 
to avail onrselvea of the teatimony of Chief Justice Bobinson, 
wiMNM» high diaracter aod large e(xperience in the country are 
only equalled by the cordiafity and eameatnees with which he 
]ia% on all possible ooeaaiens, given hia support to the present 
Conuaon Sdiool System in Upper Canada. Li the course of 
Ida addfiBss to the. Canadian Institute, delivered the 6th ult., 
after hia re-election as President of that excellent AssooiatioDy 
Chief Jnstioe Bobinson remarks as follows: 

** Ko expense is grudged, and no labour spared, in cultivating 
the minds of the youth of the Province of all ranks, and such 
are the efforts which are being made to this end, that it does 
not a|}pear extravagant to say that we may expect, in a few 
years, to find ourselves living, among a people, who, to speak of 
tbem in the mass, will be aa able aa any other that can be named, 
eitlmr ancient or modem, to comj^ehend tiie nature and value 
of discoveries that may be made in the arts and sciences, and 
to adopt and improve upon such suggestions as may be thrown 
out by men of superior genius and attainments. 

^ If tiie system of Common School education which pervades 

all parts of Upper Canada, shall continue to be maintained in 

Ml efficiency, which there is no reason to doubt, the number of 

.those who can enter with pleasure and profit into discussions 

l^pon subjects of science will be immensely increased ; and those 



whose generous aim it may be to enlighten and improve others 
by communicating freely the results of their own researches and 
experiments, will find abundance of hearers and readers able to 
understand and reason upon their theories. 

'* There is good ground, too, for expectation that, with the . 
advantage of the Public Libraries, selected as they are with care 
and judgment, which are bdng formed within the several coun- 
ties, and even within each school section, a spirit of inquiry will 
be fostered, and an ambition excited to be distinguished in 
scientific pursuits, which we may hope wiU in time add^argdy 
to the number and variety of interesting coptributions to the 
Institute.*' 

AMEKDEB COMMOK SCHOOL BEOULATlOliS. 

The attention of Trustees and Teachers of Common Schook, 
and of others concerned is directed to the amended Eegulations 
on page 29 as to the Daily Religious Exercises of Schools, and 
the additional regulations as to the duties' of Teachers and 
Pupils. It should be borne in mind by all parties that Trustees 
of School Sections have no authority to levy a rate bill (that is 
a charge to parents for children attending the school, as diB« 
tinguished from a rate on the property of the section) except 
by a vote of a School Section meeting — ^that they cannot \ssj a 
rate bill ei^ceeding one shilling and three pence per month for 
each pupil— that they cannot levy a rate bOl for a less period 
than one month— ^that every pupil entering a rate-biU school is 
liable to pay the rate bill for one month, or one quarter, whether 
he attends every sbhool day, or only three days, of the month 
or quarter. The schoolhouse is provided and the teacher is 
employed to teach every day, and if pupils do not attend the 
school, the loss of such absence should fidl upon the parties 
causing it, and not upon the Teacher or the Trustees, or the ^ 
School Section. But the fiegulations referred to, as to the duty 
of pupils, will remedy most of the evils of irregular attiandance 
at ftchool. 



PROGRAMME OF STUDIES PRESCRIBED BT THE SENATE OF THK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, FOR COLLEGES IN AFFILUTION 
WITH THE UNIVERSITY. 

FACULTY or ABTS. 

The degrees conferred in this Faculty are B.A and M.A. There are two 
modes of proceeding to the degree of B. A. According to one, the reqaiatiM 



(1) HaTing paaeed an ezaminatioa in the tafalects prescribed for Gtndi- 
daies for Matriculation. (2) Being of the standing' of foar yean from 
Matriculation. (8) Having passed in each of these years an ezaroinitioa 
in the snl^ects prescribed for each such year of th^ conree appointed fiv 
Undergraduates in the Faculty of Arts. 

According to the other mode of proceeding to the degree of B.A, the 
requisites ar^— 

(I) Having paused an examination in the snfcjeeti preeeribed for Btudtoto 
of the flUnding of two years from Matriculation. (2) B^g of the sianding 
of two years from Matricutation. (8) Having passed In each of these yen* 
an examination in the suljecu prescribed for each aaoh year of the oonite 
appointed for Undergraduates in the Faculty of Arts. 

Candidates for Matriculation, aeoording to the first mode, are required to 
produce satisfiictory certificates of good condact, and of having oooplstfid 
the 14th year of their age. 

Candidates for Matriculation, according to the seoond mode, are required 
to produce similar certificates of good conduct^ and of having completed the 
16th year of their age. 

N. B. Neither residence nor attendance on leetares ie regoired as a quilifi* 
cation for the degree. 

There are filso two modes of proceeding to the degree of M.A. 

According to one, the requisites are — 

(1) Being of the standing of one year from admlerion to th^ degree of 
B.A. (2) Havins passed the appointed examhiation in the sabjeets pie- 
scribed for Candidate? for admission to the degree of M.A. 

According to the other, the requisites are^ 

(1) Being of the standing of three years from admiaaion to the d^greeof 
B.A. (2) Having performed the Exerciaea prescribed for Candidates vx 
admis6i(m to the degree of M.A. 
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FOR UPPEE CANADA. 



MATRICULATION. 



OBSEK AND LATIN LANGUAGB& 

- Homer, Iltad, B. I. Cesar, de fiello GalKoo, Bl>. V. imd VI. 

Luciaoy Vita, and Charon. VirJI, ifineid, B. II: 

Translation from English into Latin Prose. 
AdditioHtU for Honors and 8ekoUtrMf%. 
Hoinor, Iliad, B. VL Honwe, Odes, B. L 

Homer, Odyssey, B. IX. Virgil, j£neid, Bb. I and IIL 

Laaaoy Menippus, and Timoii. 

Tranalalion firom KogUtk into Latin Vone. 
KATHSMATIGa 

ALOKBRA AVO AUTHICRia 

Ordinary mles of Arithmeiic. 

Viijsrar and Decimal Fraottous. 

Kxtractioo of Square Root. 

Firat four rules of Algebra. (Golenso^s Algebra.) 

«EOMCrBT, 

Eoclid, B. I. (Colenao's Button of Simson's.) 

Additional for Honort and Seholar»hip$, 



Proportion and Pro g re osi on. 
Sioipla and Quadratic Equations. 

OCOHCTRT. 

Saclid, Bb. II. III. and IV. 

• t ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

MBCHAIIICS. 

Sxplain ihe eonpoiition and resolution of statical foroee. 
Describe the sinpla machtues (meehaaical powers.) 
Define the Centre ol Gravity. 

Give the general laws of motion, and describe the cldef experiments bj 
which they may be Illustrated. 

Sute the law of the motion of fallmg bodies. 

HT0R08T4TX0B, HTDRAITLICB, AMD PHBVMATICS. 

Sxplain the pressure of liquids and gases: its equal dilAirioo, and varia- 
tion with the depth. 

Define specific gravity, and show how the spedflc gravity of bodkw may 
be ascertained. 

Describe and explain the barometer, the syphon, the common pump and 
forcsing-pamp, and the air-pump. 

AQOUOTICi. 

Describe the nalure o£ sound, 

ORICS. 

Soite the laws of refieetkm and lefraotion. 
£xpUin the formation of images by simple lenses. 

ASTRONOMY. 

notion of the Earth round Its axid and round the Sua : with appUcatioM 
of these movements to expUin the apparent movement of the Bun and Stars. 
(he length of days, and the change of seasons; explanation of Ecllpees and 
the Moon's Phases. 

• t ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRT. 

Properties of matter, aggregation, crystaHlutitloB, chemical affinity, definite 
equivalents. 

Combustion, flame ; nature of ordinary fuel; chief resoltt of eombustioii-* 
a. e, the bodies produced. 

HoHt: natural and artificial sources; its effects. Expansion: foUds, 
liquids, erases. Thermometer : conduction ; radiation ; eapadty ; chaoge of 
form ; liquefaction ; steam. 

The aunoephere : its general nature and condition ; its oomfKMient parts. 
Oxygen and nitrogen : their properties. Water and carbonic acid. Propor- 
tions of these substances in the air. 

Chlorine and iodiue, as compared with oxygen. 

Water : its general relation to the atmosphere and earth ; its natural 
states and degree of purity. Sea water, river water, spring water, rain 
water. Pure water: effects of heat and cold on it; its compound nature ; 
its elements. 

Hydrogen : its proportion in water ; its chemical and physical properties. 

Sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon generally. 

Nitric acid, sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, hydrochloric acid; their properties 
aod uses. 

Alkalies, earths, oxides generally. 

Salts : their nature generally. Snphates, nitrates, carbonates. 

If etals generally ! iron, copper, lead, tin, sine, gold, silver, pUtinmn, mercury. 

The chief proximate elements of vegetable and tnimal bodies ; their ulti- 
mate composition. 

MODEBN LANGUAQB& 



Grammar, and Compoeition. 



UOLISH. 



Grammar, and Trandation from French into EngUdh. 

AddUiamUJar Mimwn and flbAefarsJMps, 

Rendering of English verse hito prose. 



•The soldecta nuurked • wffl not be required untU 18801 exospl from 
t Only a popular knowledge of these subjects will be requtaed. 



* rBUICE, 

F^n^lon, Dialogues des Morta. 
Moli^re, Les Fourberies de Scapin. 

HlirOKT Ann OBOaBATBT. 

Outlines tf English History to present time. 
** Boman ** todeath of Nerob 

^ Grecian ^ to death of AlexandeR. 

^ Ancient and Modem Geography. 

AdiiUmud for H&mor9 and SeMmMpa, 
Egyptian History to death of Cleopaira. 

History of Spain and Portugal In the reign of Ferdinand and liabollB. 
SOHOLABSHIPSL 
The following are offered fbr competition aauxigst candidates for admlsrion :— 
i, of the value of £80, per annum eaich, ia ttie Greek and Latin languafSB 
with History and Geography. 
4, of the value of £80 per annum each, in Mathematics. 
2, of the vidne of £80 per annum each, la the Kng^sh and French 
languages, with History and Geogr^hy. 

1. of tiie value of £80 per annum, in tiie Elements of Natural PhOoBophy 
and Chemistry. 

4, of the value of £80 per aonum eaoh» for general profidenoy in the 
subjects for all students. 

In tiie present year (1854) 8 additional flcholardiips, of Ibe valee of £80 
per annum each, are offered fbr oompetition under the regulations of 1861. 
Each of tiiese Schohtfships is tenable for one year, but tiie Seholars of 
each year are ^glbie for the Scholarships ofthe succeeding year. 

FIRST YEAR 

OBIEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 
Homer, Iliad, B. IX. Vlrril, iBneid, B. YL 

•• Odyssey, B. L OvW, Fasti, B. I. 

Xnnophon, Anabasis, B. L Selhiet, OaciOine. 

Translation firom EngfisMnto Lathi PNoe. 
AddiHomal far ffmior$ and BflMon^s. 
Homer, Hied, B. X. 

•• Ody^y,aX. YiigB, iBneid, Bb.Va Bad YOL 

Xenophon, Anabasis, Bb.n. and nL Sallnst, Jagarthn. 
Translation from BngHsh into Latin verse. 
MATflBMATIOS. 
Aritiimetic 
Algebra. (Colenso's.) 
Euclid. (Colenso*s Edition of Sfanson'a) 
Plane Trigonometry, as fiw as solution of pUne trIangleB. (0(deQao*8^ ) 

Additional for Honors mnd Sehamkipt 
Plane Trigonometry. (Oolenso^a) 

MODEBN LANGnAGE& 



Oompoeition. 

Ortiiographical forma of tiie English Langiage. 

History of the English Language. 

Additional for Honatn and SeMart^t, 
History of EngllBh Literature, teoipw Ohauoer. 



Translation from EngHah into Firench. 
Mottdre, L'Avre. 
Voltaire, Alsh^ 

Additional for Sbnor$ and Sekolanhipi. 

Moliire, Le Tartnffe. „«,„^«^ 

HISTOET. 
Outiines of Ancient History. 
British History, to Saxon invasion. 

Additional for ffonori Md 8ekoUir$hip9. 
Biegrq>hy of the ages of Pericles and Augustus. 
Ethnological elements of Ancient History. 

METAPHT8ICS AND ETfflCa 
Logic (Walker's edition of Vumj^) 
Natural Theology. (Paley'a) 

Additional M Bomof and BekoUuTMhipM, 
Logic (Whatiey'sorMUPs.) 
Cicero, de Natura Deoriim, Bb. IL and XL 
Oicero, Tuac. disput, B. I. 

NATUBAL SCIENCE. 
Elements of Natural History. (Patterson's Zook, 
Elements of Minerafogy and Ge<riogy. (Bana'a 
Hitoheoek*B Geology.) 



The selects mmtod^wffl not be raqtuheduntaiiW^eiespt town candidat es tor 
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• ORIEKTAL LANGUAQES. 

' RKBRCW. 

Qnmmar from the befdnnlnir to Ihe end of irregtilAr rerbs. (OefleniiisV) 

Genesis, chaps. L II. III. if. mkI Y. 

Psalms, I. II. III. IV. and Y. 

History of the Hebrew Language and Literatare. 
8CH0LABSHIPS, PRIZES^ ANIT OESTIFIGATES OF HONOUR. 

The following Scholarships are offered foi oompeticion amongst students 
of the standing of one year fW>m ICatrioulation : — 

8 in the Greek and Latin languages with History. 

8 in ICathematios. 

1 in the Natural Sdeneea. 

8 fai the English and French langaaget with Histoiy. 

1 in Ethios and Logic 

1 in the Hebrew laagoage. 

4 for general proficiency in the subjects appointed for all students. 

Bsoh of tho Seholarships is of the Taloe of £80, and is tenable for one 
year, bat Scholars of each year are eligible to the Scholarships of the 
sacceedingyear. 

Prizes ct books of the Tslue of £0 are offered, amongst those who are not 
candidates for Honors or Schobrships, in each department for profieieocy in 
the satjects appointed for all students. 

Oertifloates of honor will be giren to those students who have been placed 
•in the first cUss in any department. 

SECOND YEAR. 

GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 
. Homor, Iliad, B. XIII., Horace, Odes, 

<' Odyssey, B. II., Cioero, Orat, in Catilmam. 

Denosthones, Olynthiacs, 
TraosUtion firom English into Latin Prose. 

Additional for S6nor$ and Sckolar$hip$. 
Homer, Hiad, B. XYIIl., Horace, Epodes, 

•• Odyssey, B. XIL, Vfa^il, Georgica, L snd IL, 

Demosthenes, Philippics, Oioero, pro Jfilone and Phil. IL 

Translation from English into Latin Yerse. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostoticf, with preWoos pass sabjeets. (Good- 
win's Course of Mathematica.) 

AddUiomal far Sanor$ and SckalarMp9, 
Analytical Conic Sections. (Hymers*.) 
Nowton'to Principia, secOon 1st. (Evans* editton.) 
Rudiments of Diff. and Integral Calculus. (De Morgan^) 

Fundamental rales and theorams far a single iadqwndent varUible and mppi^ 
oatlon to plane curves. 
Newton's Principia, sections IL and IIL (Evans* edition,) with previous 
■■bjeeta. 

MODERN LANGUAGEa 
nroun. 
Composition, 
Rhetorical Forms, 
History of English Literature, temp. EHnboth. 

nuoioH. 
Transktioo of English into Firioch, 
Yoltairo, Zaire, 
Mdi^re, Le Festin de Pierre, 

Hi8tor7ofProven$alLiterature,(Si8mondi^sLiteratareoltheSouthofBurope.) 
History of Franee to Ffmnda L (Bonnechose's History ot France.) 



Grammar, Adler's Reader, parts 1, 2, 8 & 5, 

HistorT of German Literatare to the 17th oentory, (Mensers, tiansUted by 
0. C. Felton.) 

AddUianaif&r Manor$ amd Sehaiarakipi. 



Shakspeare, Cymbeline (analysis of ), 
Etymology. 

nmcH. 
Radno, Iphis^nie, 
y,tf»^**i"^, Yoysges en Orient tqL 1. 



Bchillflr, Don Carlos. 

HISTORT. 
OntHnes of Medieval History, 
English History to the death of Stephen. 

AddUionalfor Hanan amd Sehalmrthips, 
Biognphy tB^ Literature to the death of Stephen. 

METAPHYSICS AND ETHIC& 
Paley, Evidencea, 
Ooero, do Offidis, and de Amidtia. 

AddUionalfor Honor* amd BeMarthipM, 
Butler, Analogy, 
Oieero, de Nat. Deomm, B. IIL 
Cioero, Tuscul. Disput Bb. IL— Y. 
Cicero, Academ. Qusst. B. I. 

^ Opticnal Department. 



NATURAL SCIENCES. 

Chemistry and Chemical Physics, (Fownes* Elements of Chemistry; On.- 
gory*s Manual of Chemistry; Lardner*8 Hand Book of Heat and Electricity.) 
RHETORIC. 
Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

Additional for Sonora and StholarMhip*, 
Aristotle, Rhetoric, 

Cicero, do Oratore. 

CIYIL POLITT. 
Elements of Political Philosophy and Economy. 

.« ORIENTAL LANGUAT>S& 



Grammar continued to the end of Syntax, 

Genesis, Chap. XXXYU. to the end of the Book, 

Psalms YL to XX Y., 

Louth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. 

N.B. — Students presenting themselves at this examination are not reqniied 
to take ** the Greek and Latin Languages" and ** the Modern Langnagei," 
but either at their/>ption. Neither are they requhred to take " Mathematiei'* 
and **the Natural Sciences,*' but either at their option. They may tko 
take either the French or the German, or both these Umguages. 

Candidates for admission as students, who produce satisfactory eertificskei 
of gool conduct, and of having completed the sixteenth year of their age, 
by passing an examination in the subjects appointed foi the second year of 
this course, can attain the standing of two> years, and be admitted to tiis da* 
gree of B. A. after two years inst^ of four. Such candidates may exereiM 
the options stated in the preceding paragraph ; but when an option is ex* 
ercised, they will be required to pass in the omitted department an examim- 
tion in the subjects appointed In that department for students of the staQding 
of one year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, AND CERTIFICATES OF HONOUR. 

The following scholarships are offered for competition amongst Stadssti of 
the standing of two years from Matriculation, and thooe candidates tot ad- 
mission as students, who possess the qualifications previously stated: 

S in the Greek and Latin Languages with History, 

3 hi Mathematic!!, 

2 in the Natural Sciences, 

2 in the Modem Languages with History, 

1 in MeUpbysics and Ethics, 

1 in the Elements of Civil Polity with History and Rhetoric, 

1 in the Hebrew Language, 

2 rer genera] proficiency In the subjects appointed for all students. 
Each of these scholarships is of the value of £80, and is tenable for ose 

year, but the schoUrs of each year are eligible to thm schokuships of tlw 
sucoeeding year. 

Prises oif books of the vidue of £5 are offered, amongpst those whosrs sol 
candidates for honors or scholarships, in each departohent for prafidMiey is 
the subjects appointed for all students. 

Certificates of Honor will be given to those stodeoti who have been pisood 
hi the first class in any department. 



THIRD YEAH. 



GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 
Herodotus, B. II. Horace, Satires and Epistles. 

Sophocles, (Edipus Rex. Livy, Bb. XXI. k XXIL 

Translation fW>m English into Latin Prose. 

Addiiionai for Honors amd 8eholarakip9. 
iEschyluSi Prometheus. 
Sophoelea, (Edipus Coloneus. 
Platov Apology and Crito. 

Cicero, pro L^e Manilla, pro Arehla, pro LIgario, and PhiL 1. 
Terence, Phormio. 
Livy, Bb. XXIIL XXIY. ft XXY. 
TransUitlon Into Greek Prose and Latin Yerse. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Optics and Acoustics. (Goodwin's Course of Mathematics.) 

Addiiionai for Honor$ and SeholarMpi, 
Biff, and Integral Calculus. (De MorRsn*^.) 

Analytical Geometry of two and three dimenri ons. (Salmon's and Hymff^*) 
Theory of Algebraic Equations. (Hymers*.) 
Analytical Statics. (Todhunter's.) 
Dynamics of a Particle. (Sandeman^s.) 
Analytical HydrosUtics. (Miller's.) 
Geometriosl Optica. (GrifBn*s.) 

MODERN LANGUAGES. 
mousH. 
Composition. 
Logical and Rhetorical Forma. 

FBXNCH. 

Composition on a given subject 
Radne, Athalie. 

Lamartine, Yoyages en Orient, vol. 2. 

History of French Literature from the Troubadours to the I'7th oentiiry. 
(Sismon'&i*s Literature of the south of Europe .) 
Histoiy of France fkomFranoisL to Louis XYL _ 

^ Optional Department. 
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Goethe, Iphigenk anf TaorU. 
Schiller, Der Neffe ate OnkeL 

Htetory of Oermaa Ltleralore Irom 17th to 18th eentary. 
History of Germany from time of Charlee Y. to peaee 
(Kohbauseh*!.) 
Tranalation into G^rmaiu 

AddUiomalfor Hcmon mmd SehoimrMpt 



(Mtfiwel's.) 
of Westphalia. 



Shakspeare, Kaebeth (Analjib oO 

ntlNOR. 

Rotron, Yenceetes. 

Bovaet, Diaoonre ear llustoire Univeraelle. 

Schiller, Maria Staart, 

HISTOBT. 
OotHnea of Modem Histoiy. 
SngOsh Hifltofj firom the death of Stephen to death of Henry YII. . 

, AdtUHomalfor ffomort tmd Sekoiwtkipi, 
Bfography and Literature to death of Henry YIL 
NATURAL 80ISNCBS. 
Natural History : f Agassis ft Gould's GomparatlTe Physiology ; Carpen« 
ter'to Zoology ; Gray's Botaaioal Text Book.) 
Genenl and Oonpaiatlve FhyslolQar. 
Yifnr of the Animsl Kingdom. 
YegBtebte Onomography and Phyriokigy. 
TieW of the vesetetato Kingdooi; 
Applied Chemistry. (Knap^s Applied Chemistry.) 

MSTAPHTSICS AND ETHICS. 
Loeke, BI».II,m,IY. 
' Palsy, Monl Philosophy. 

AddtHomJ/or Sonars tmd SehoUitAips. 
Mackintosh, Dissertation on the progress of Sthieal Beisocs. 
Xenophon, Memorabilia, 
doero, De Fmibos. 
Ooero^ Aoadeni. QoMt B. II. k De FMo. 

CIYIL POLITY. 
Paley^ Political PhikMophy. 

•ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

HSBBIW. 

Ptolms XL, CZXXm, CXXXYIL 
Isaiah, Chaps. lY, YII, XIY k LIL 

CH4JJ>IS. 

Grammar. (Wfaier's.) 

Dsnisl, Chaps. II k III. 

Htetory of the Cbaldee Language and Litefatose. 

K.B^— Stodeifts presentfog themselTes at this examfaiatlon are not re- 
quired to take " the Greek and Latin Languages^ and ** the Modem Lan« 
guiges,** but either, at their option. Neither are they required to take 
'*]lathemaacs" and *«the Natural Sciences,** but either, at their option. 
They may also take dther thePrenoh or the German, or both these languagea. 

BCHOLARSHIPSk PRIZES, AND CERTIFICATES OF HONOUR. 

The foUoviog soholsrships ars offered tor competition amongst Students 
of the ff^"*^«"g of three years from Matriculation: 

8 hi the Greek and Latin Languages with History, 

8 in Mafhemacic 

2 b the Natural 

2 in Modem Languages with History, 

1 hi Metaphyrics and Ethics, 

1 b QTil Pottty with Htetory, 

1 hi the Hebrew Language, 

S for general proficiency in the subjects sppohited for all students. 

Bsflh of these sehotorships is of the Talne of £8U, and is tenable for one 
year. 

Prises of books of the rslue of £5 are offered amongst those not candidates 
iMr Honors snd Scholardiips in each department, for proficiency In the sab- 
Jecti appointed for all students. 

Ctrtificstes of Honor will be giyeo tcUhose students who have been placed 
m the first dsss in any department 



FISAL EXAUIIfATION OF CANDIDATES FOR DEGREE 
OF R A. 

GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 
Euripides, Medea. JuTenal, Sat. Ill, YII, YIII, X. 

Thocydides, B. L Tacitus, Germania and Agricola. 

Tnaslaiion from English into Latin prose. 

MATHBMATICa ^ , w ,. 

Astronomy, with preTious ^mss snl^is. (Goodwin's Course of Mathe- 
madca.) 

MODERN LANGUAGSa 

■irOLISH. 

Rxereises m Principles of Composition, Grammar, and Etymology, based on 



^ OptloQftl Depertment. 



History of the formstion of the EngKsh Language, and its Philological ] 

ments, Celtic, Cteaslcal, and Germanic or Anglo-SaKOiL 
History of Literature firom Chancer io Spenser. 



French Composition on a glTsn subject 

ComeiUe, le Cid. 

Molidre, le M^dedn malgr6 luL 

History of French Literature from the 17th century to the present time.— 

(Ohoquet's.) 
History of France firom Louis XYI. to Louis Phlllippe, (BonneohoseV.) 

OISKAV. 

Leasing, Nathan der Weiss. 
Wieland, Abderiten, toI. I. 
Htetory of Germui literature from the 18th oenlory to tho pressat thne.— 

(Mensera) 
Htetory of Germsny from the Peace of Weitphalia to the prsssat tioM.^ 

(Kohlrausch*s.) 
TransUtion Into German. 

BISTORT. 
Greek Literature and Art firam battle of Marathon to end of PelopomMslsii 

War. 
Roman Uteratum and Art fkom end of Fbat Punic War to the Deetfi of 

Augustus. 

Bridsh Literature and Art firom Death of Hemry YIL Io Death of James I. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 
Mineralogy and Geology (including Physical Geogrsphy.) (Dana's System 

of Mineralogy ; De U Beohe's Geotogicsl Obserrer.) 
Practical Chemtetry. (FMsenios*.) 

METAPHTBIOB AND ETHICS. 
Reld, Intelleotual Powers (Sir W. Hsmlltoo's Ed.) 
Stewart, Moral and Aetire Powers. \ 

CIYIL POLITT. 
Political Economy. (MmV) 

• ORIENTAL LANGUAGESL 



Job, Chaps, m, IV, Y, YI, YII. 
ProTsrbs, Chaps. I, Q, IIL 
Ecdssisstes, Chaps. I, XIL 



Daniel, Chap. lY. to end of YIL 
Esra,Chap.IY. toYIL 

BTmiAa 
Grammar. (FhflllpaM 
The Parables hi the New Testament 
History of the By riao Language and UtemtuMb 

N. B.— StudenU presenting themselTes at thte 
required to take ** the Greek and Latin Languages** and ** the Modem La»i 
guages,** but either at their option. Neither are they required to take ** Math- 
ematics** and ** the Natural Sciences,** but either at theta^ option. They 
may also take ^ther the F^rench or the G^nnan, or both thess langusgss. 



FINAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR MEDAL& 

L-^R£EK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 
iBschylus, Prometheus. Lucretius, Bb. Y. k YL 

Sophocles, (Edipus Coloneus. Pfauitus, Auluteria. 

Euripides, Medea. Terence, Phormio. 

Aristophanes, Nubes. Persius, I, II, III, Y. & YI. 

Pindar, Olympic Odes. JuTenal, III, Yil, YIH, k X 

Tbficydides, B. I. Livy, Bb. XXI-XXY. 

Pteto, Apology and Crito. Tadtos, Germante and Agricote. 

Aristode, Poedcs. Tacitus, Histories. 

Longinus, de Sublimitate. 
TransUtion into Greek and Latin prose and rerse. 
n.— MATHEMATICS. 
Arithmetic 
Algebra. (Colenso*s.) 

Plsne Trigonometry. (C6leneo*s ) , 

Sphsrical Trigonometry. (Hann's.) 
Conic Sections. (Hymers*.) 
Analytical Geometry. (Salmon's and Hymers*.). 
Differentkl and Integral Calculus. (De Morgan's.) 
The($ry of Algebraic Eqoaaons. (Hymers'O 
Differential Equations. (Hymers*.J 
Sutlcs. (Todhunter^s.) 
Dynamics. (Sandeman*s and QrlfflnV.) 
HydrosUtics, (Miller's.^ 
Geometrical Optics. (GrifiEhi*s.) 
Aoousdcs. 

Ftene Astronomy. (Hymers*.) 
Lunar Theory. (Godfrey's.) 
Newteo*sFrineiida,8eoB.I,II,in,IX,ftXL (BTaui'Bd.) 



• Optlonsl IVpartment, 
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m^-JOTAPHTSlCa KTHXCS, A2n) OTIL FOUTT. 
Faley.Natara} Theology. ~ MoreU's Hiatory of Philooopby. 

Pidej, ETidencM. Reid, luteUectOAl Poir«i& (Sir W. 

Batier, AoaloHT* HamiUon*s Ed.) 

Pmley, Moral Phtloeophy. Xenophoo, Memorftlulia. 

P.lej, Political Philcsophy. AriBtotle, Klcomiu^bean Ethics. 

Stewart, Moral and ActiTe Powers. Aristotle, MeUphyeics, Bb. I. k XL 
Mackintosb, Dissertation on the Pro- CScero, De Katar& Deonua. 

"gress of Ethical Sdenoe. Cicero, De Finibos. 

Mm, Political Ecoaomy. Gicero, Tnecul. Disput. , 

Locke on the Human ITnderataiidinff, Cicero, De OfikUs and De Amtcitia. 
Brown, PbiloBopby of the Mind. Cicero, Academ. QuKst. and De Fato. 

IV.— CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, AND BOTANY. 

TeP-e^BMIfiTjiT, MINERALOGY, AND GEOLOGY. 

TI.— HODEBN LAKGUAGl^. 

BK0LI8H. 

XzerelMS in FHndpleB of Gomposition, Grammar, and Siyxnolqgy, based <m 

selected passaces. 
ffistory of the FormatiOD of the BngUsh Language and its Philolegical Ele- 

mentSp (Wi% CImmjcsI, and Garmaaie or Anglo^azon. 
History of Literatnre from Chancer to Spenser. 
Ofitical Analysis of one of Shakspaara's HistociODi Flays. 
Critical Ezamhiaaon, in Style, Rules of Compoeilaon, and Prosody, ol a Poem 

of 8f|9V«^ Milaii,OQfrper, or Wordawosiih. 

rBBSCB. 

Conidlle, le Cid. 

IM^ le M^deeln mal^ lui. 

Ohe& d'OSorres des Anciens Foetea. 

La Bmyera et Theophrsste. 

History of French LitoratiM fram the ITkb cmimj to the present tfane.— 

(Choqaet*s.) 
History of France from Louis XYI. to Lovis Philippe. (Bqnnechose's.) 
Foetry of Troobadoura el Troaveres compared, analyzed, and rendered into 

French prase. (Sismoadi's Literatare of Sooth of Europe.) 
French Gomposition oa a given subject. 
Oral Qnestions answered in French. 

OlRMAlf. 

Leering, Nattian dcr Wdse. 

Wiebmd, Abderiten, toI. L 

Kolaebue (vol. XVin.) Bdnard fai Sefaottland (Aaalyris oO 

Kk)pstock, Der Measias, 1st and 2nd Cantos. 

History of German Literatare, from 18th century to the piasant time. — 

(Manael's.) 
History of Germany from the Peace of Westphalia to the prasenl time.— 

(KoUraasch's.) 
Tkranahitioa into Germas. 



IfSDALS, PRIZES AN1> CERTIFIOATBS OF HONOUR. 
QoLP 'Mi»AU Wm^ gfr^n to tlie students who have been plMced first of 
the fiist abMsin Uie defmrtmants previously stated—vis. ; 
I. CFfeek and Latin Lan^ages. 
n. Mathematics, pore and miied. 
IIL Mftapbydcs,'Ettiies^ and CivU FoDty. 
IV^. Chemistry, Zoology, and Botany. 
y. Chemistry, WjamHogjf and Geology. 
Tli Modern Langdages. 
SiLTiB MiDALS will be given to those students wlio have been placed In 
any position below flrat in the first class In the above-named departments. 

Prizes of bookq of tha value of £5 are offered In each dapartmeot for pro- 
^flelancy in the sol^ts appointed for all students. 



PBOGBAMMB OF STUDIES, AND GSNEBAL BVL1S& 

AND EBGULATIONS FOE THE GOVERNMENT ^ 

GBAMMAB SCHOOLS IN UPPISR CANADA. 

PreBcriM by the OoutuU of Fuhlie /fu/mc^ton, under the auihwrity of the 

Orammat School Aet^ l^ Viet, cap, 186, and approved by the Ooffemor 

Oenerol in Council, 

PBEFATOBT EXPLANATION. 

The fifth section of the Grammar School Act requires, ^That 
in each County Grammar School provision shall be made for 
giying instruction, by a teacher or teachers of competent ability 
and good morals, in aU the higher branches of a practical 
English and commercial education, including the Elements of 
Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, and aLso in the Greek and 
Latin languagesi and Mathematics, so far as to prepare students 
for Uniyersitj College, or for any college affiliated to the Uni- 
rersity of Toronto, according to a Programme of Studies, and 
General Bulea and BegulationB, to be pisscribed by the Ooon- 
eilof PoUio Inttraction for Upper Canada, and approved of by 



the GoTemor General in Council t Provided always, ihs^t no 
Gmunmar School shall be entitled to receive any part of the 
Grammar School Fund, which shall not be conducted according, 
to such Programme, Bules and Kegulationt).'* lu tlH$ fourth 
clause oi the eleventh section of the Act (after providing for the 
union of the Ghrammar and one or nmre Common Schools in any 
Municipality) it is provided, " That no such uuiou shall take 
place without ample provision beiug made for giving instruction 
to the pupils in the elementary English branches, by a duly 
qualified teacher or teachers." 

2. From these provisions of the law, it is clearly the object 
and function of Grammar Schools, not to teach the elementaiy 
branches of English, but to teach the higher branches, and 
especially to teach the subjects necessary for matriculation into 
th^ University. With a view to the promotion of these objects, 
and for the greater efficiency of the Grammar Schools^ the 
Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, after mature 
deliberation, have adopted the following Kegulations, which, 
according to the fifth section, and the fifth clause of the eleventh 
section of the Grammar School Act, 1 6 Y ictoriA, chapter 186, 
are binding upon all Boards of Trustees apd officers of Gram- 
mar Schools throughout Upper Canada. 

SXOTIOK I. — QUALITIGATIONS FOB THE AuMISftlOir OF PlTFILB 
IKTO THE GkAMMAB SCHOOLS. 

1. The regular periods for the admission of pupils commenc- 
ing classical studies, shall be immediately afjber the Christmas' 
and after the Summer Vacations; but the admission of pupils in 
English studies alone, or of thotte pupils who have already com- 
menced the study of the Latin language, may take place at the 
commencement of each Term. The examinations for the ad- 
mission of pupils shall be conducted by the Head Master ; as 
also examinations for such Scholarships, Exhibitions and Prizes 
as may have been instituted by Municipal Councils as authorised 
by law,* or by other corporate bodies, or by private individuals. 
But the Board of Trustees may, if they shVl- think. proper, asr 
sociate other persons with the llead Master in the examinalaoas 
for such Scholarships, Bzhibitions or Prises. 

2.^Pi^nls in order to be admitted to the Grammar School, 
must be able, 1. To read intelligibly and correctly any pas- 
sage fipom any common reading booi. 2. To spell correctly 
the words of an ordinary senttmce. <d« To write a fair hand. 
4. To work readily questions in the simple and compound rules 
of arithmetic, and m reduction and simple proportion. 5. 
Must know the elements of English Grammar, and be able to 
parse any easy sentence in prose ; and 6. Must be acquamted 
with the definitions and outlines of Geography. 

• The Upper Canada Municipal Corporatione Act, 12 Vkt, chap. 81, 
seotion 41, enacts that the Municipal Oouncfl of each County shall have 
power and authority to make a By-law or By-kws for each, all, or any of the 
following purposes, that is to say :-* 

Thirdly, For the purchase and acquirement of such real property as. may 
be required for Oounty Grammar School pitrposcA, and for the erection, 
preservation, hnprovement and repair of County School Houses for the use 
of Qraramar Schools in such parts of the (lounty, or within any City or the 
liberties thereof lying within the boundaries of such County, as tlie wants of 
the people most require; for the sale and disposal of the saae when ne 
longer required, and for making such proriaiou in aid of such Gnusinar 
Schools as they may deem exp^ient for the adTancement of education In 
the same. 

JPburthly. For makmg some perman^t provinon ibr de. raying, out of the 
public funds of each County, the expense of the attendance at the seat of the 
UniTersity of Toronto, and of that of Upper Canada College and Royal 
Grammar School there, of socb and so many of the popUs of the different 
Public Grammar Schools of such County, ae shall bo desirous of, and in tlie 
opinion of the respective Masters of such Grammar Schools, shall be oi com- 

g stent attainments for entering into competition for any of the Scholarships, 
xhibitions or other similar Prizes offered by such University or College to 
competition amongst such pupils; but which pupHb, from the inability of their 
parents or snardians to incnr the necessary expense ofsueh attendance, 
might otherwise be deprived of the opportunity of competing for the same. 
Fifthly. For the endowment of such and so many Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, Exhibitions and other similar Prizes in the University of Toronto, or 
in Upper Canada College and Royal Grammar School there, to be open to 
competition amongst the pupils of the different Public Grammar Schools of 
such County, as they shall deem expedient for the encouragement of leanc 
ing amongst the youth of such County. 
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Bxplanatory Memoranda td the Programme on page 28. 

1. Piipys preparing for the UnxTenity are requ i red to studj 
tHose BUDJects only, which will qualify them for matriculation* 
' 2. Any pupil stucfying the English branches alone, may have 
aa option as to the pwiicular subjects of his study ; but he 
may not, without the special permission of the Head Master 
select any subject not induded amongst those prescribed for 
the class, in which he has been placed on examination. 

8. The Pupils shall be arranged in classes corresponding to 
their respective degrees of proficiency. There may be two or 
more divisions in each class ; and each pupil shall be advanced 
from one dass or division to another, according to attainments 
ill scholarship, and no faster. 

4i. Drawing; includes Linear, Map, Geometrical, and Orna- 
mental Drawing. 

.5. Instruction shall be given to each pupil in penmanship 
as long as the Head Master shall think it necessary. 

'6. It is recommended, that the Elements of vocal Music 
shall form part of the course of instruction ior all pupils capa- 
bly of learning to sing. 

Sicnoir HE. — Openiko Aim Clobino Exsboises of each 

Day. 

1. With a view to secure the Divine blessing, and to impress 
ujon the pupils the importance of religious duties, and 
t&ir entire dependence on their Maker, the Council of Public 
Iijstruction recommend that the cbuly exercises of each Gram- 
miff School be opened and closed by reading a portion of Scrip- 
tutre and by Prayer. The Lord's Prayer, alone, or the Forms of 
Pyayer hereto annexed, may be used, or any other prayer pre- 
ferred by the Board of Trustees and Head Master of each 
Gtammar School. But the Lord's Prayer, shall form a part 
of the opening exercises ; and the Ten Cconmandments snail 
bd taug& to Si the pupils, and shall be repeated at least once 
a ireek. But no' pupil shaQ be compelled to be present at these 
ei)9rcises agunst the wish of his parent or guardian, expressed 
in' writing to the £[ead Master of the School. 
FORMS OF PRAYER. 

. Let ueprag, 

fO li^d,. oiur Heavenly Father,. Almi^l^ and Everlasting 
, who httt saifely brought us to the beginning of this day, 
. jid itf in the same by thy mighty power ; and errant, that this 
r we fall into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger, but 
thi^t all eur doings may be ordered by Thy governance, to do 
always that is righteous in Thy sight, through Jesus Christ otir 
JjOfriu . Jgnen, 

O Alimgfaty Gfod, the giver of every good and perfect gift, 
the fountain of all wisdom, enlighten, we beseech Thee, our 
understandings by Thy Holy Spirit, and grant, that whilst with 
all diligence and sincerity we apply oursdives to the attainment 
of human knowledge, we fail not constantly to strive aft^r that 
wisdom which maketh wise unto salvation ; that so, through 
Thy mercy, we mi^ daily be advanced both in learning and 
ffooliness, to the honor and praise of Thy name, through 
Je^ua Chiist our Lord. Amen, 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, 
Tl^ Kingdom come. Thy will be done in Earth, as it is in 
Heaven ; give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us ; and 
leioSi us not inta temptation ; but deliver us from evil ; for Thine 
is ttie EIngdom» the Power, and the Glory, ior ever and ever. 

The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God, 
and the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. 
Amen, 

] II. AT THX eLOSB Of THB BVSHTBM OF THB DAT. 

* Let US pray. 

Ifost Mercifol God, we yield Thee our humble and hearty 
thabks, for Thy Fatherly care and preservation of us this day, 
and for the progress which Thou hast enabled us to make m 
use)Pul learning: we pray Thee to imprint upon our minds 
whatever good instructions we have received, and to bless them 
to the advancement of our temporal and eternal welfare ; and 
parflon, we implore Thee, all that Thon hast seen amiss in our 



thoughts, words and actions. May Thy good ProvideDce still 
guide and keep us during the approaching interval of rest and 
relaiation, so that we may be thereby prepared to enter on the 
duties of the morrow, with renewed vigor, both of body and 
mind ; and preserve us, we beseech Thee, now and ever, both 
outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our souls, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord. Amen. 

Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord; and by 
Thy great mercy, defend us from all perils and dangers of this 
night, for the love of Thine only Son, Our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Ajnen, 

Our Father, 4hich art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name, 
Thy Kingdom come, Thy. will be done in Earth, as it is iu 
Heaven ; give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us ; and 
lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil ; for 
Thine is the Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

The Ghrace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God, 
and the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. 
Amen. ^ - 

SscTioK lY. — Ditties of the Head Masteb akb Teachibb. 

1. Each Head Master and Teacher of a Grammar School 
shall punctually observe the hours for opening and dismissing 
the School ; shall, during school hours, faithfully dehrote himseu 
to the public service ; shall see that the exercises of the school 
be opened and closed each morning and evening as stated in 
the preceding section ; shall daily exert his best endeavors, by 
example and precept, to impress upon the minds of the pupils the 
principles and morals of the Christian Beligion, especially those 
virtues of piety, truth, patriotism and humanity, which are the 
basis of law andfr^edom, and the cement and ornament of society. 

2. Every Head Master shall keep the daily, weekly and 
quarterly register of his school, according; to the formd and in- 
structions authorised by law. The iTead Master 'Of every 
Senior County Grammar School -shall also make the observa- 
tions and keep the Meteorological Journal required by the L6th 
section of the Grammar School Act, 16 Vict. chap. 186; in 
addition to which every Head Haster shall keep, and causa to 
be kept, a class regiat^ m which are to be noted the class ex- 
ercises of each pupil, so as to exhibit a view of the advancement 
and standing of such pupil in each subject of his studies. The 
Head Master shall also prepare the annual and semi-annual re- 
turns of his school required according to law. 

8. The Head Master shall practice such discipline in his school 
as would be exercised by a judicious parent in his family; avoiding 
corpora] punishment, except when it shaU appear to him to be 
imperativelv required ; ana in all such cases, he shall keep a 
record of the onences and punishments, for the inspection of 
the trustees at or before the next public examination, when 
said record shall be destroyed. 

4. For gross misconduct, or a violent or wilful opposition to 
his authority, the Head Master may suspend a pupil &om 
attending at the school, forthi^-ith informing the parent or 
guardian of the fact, and the reason of it, and communicating 
the same to the Chairman of the Board of Trustees. But no 
boy shall be expelled without the authority of the Board of 
Trustees. 

5. When the example of any pupil is very hurtful to the 
school, and in all cases where reformation spears hopeless, it 
shall be the duty of the Head Master, with the approbation of 
the Board of Trustees, to suspend or expel such pupil from the 
school. But SOT pupil under this puolic censure, who shall 
express to the Head Master his regret for such course of con- 
duct, as openly and as explicitly as the case may require, shall, 
with the approbation of the Board and Head Master, be re- 
admitted to the school. 

6. The Trustees having made such provisions relative to the 
school house and its appendages, as are required by the second 
clause of the eleventh section of the Grammar School Act, 16 
Viqt., cap. 186, it shall be the dutv of the Head Master to give 
strict attention to the proper ventilation and temperature, as well 
as to the cleanliness of the school house ; he shall also prescribe 
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ittoh roles for the use of the jttrd and out-huildings connected 
with the school house, as will ensure their being kept in a neat 
and proper condition ; and he shall be held responsible for anj 
i^ant of neatness and cleanliness about the premises. 

7. Care shall be taken to hare the school house ready for the 
reception of pupils at least fifteen minutes before the time 
prescribed for opening the school, in order to afibrd shelter to 
those, that may arrive before the appointed hour. 

SXOTIOK V. — ^DUTIXB OF PuWLS. 

1. Pupils must come to the school clean in Lheir persons and 
clothes. 

2. Tardiness on the part of nupils shall be considered a 
violation of the rules of the school, and shall subject the delin- 
quents to such penalty as the nature of the case may require, 
at the discretion of the Head Master. 

3. No pupil shall be allowed to depart before the hour 
appointed for closing school, except in case of sickness or 
some pressing emergency ; and then the Head Master's consent 
must first be obtained. 

4. A pupil absenting himself from school, except on account 
of sickness, or other urgent reason satisfactory to the Head 
Master, forfeits his standing in his class and his right to attend 
the school for the term. 

5. No pupil shall be allowed to remain in the school, unless 
he is fiimished with the books and requisites required to be 
used bj him in the school ; but in case of a pupil being in 
danger of losing the advantages of the school by reason of hi^ 
inability to obtain the necessary books or requisites through 
the poverty of his parent or guardian, the Boiard of Trustees 
have power to procure and supply such pupil ^ith the books 
and requisites needed. 

6. The tuition fees, as fixed by the Board of Trustees, whether 
monthly or quarterly, shall be payable in advance; and no 
pupil shall have a right to enter or continue in the school or 
class until he shall have paid the appointed fee. 

SxcTioK VI. — Tbbms, Vacations, Daclt Exjbboissb akd 

HOLIDATS. 

1. There shall be four Terms each year, to be desisnated, the 
Winter, Spring, Summer and Autumn Terms. The Winter 
Term shall begin the 7th January, and end the Tuesday next 
before Eaater ; the Spring Term shall begin the Wednesday 
after Easter, and close the last Prida^r in June; the Summer 
Term shall begin the second Monday in August, and end the 
Friday next before the 16th October ; the Autumn Term shall 
be^in the Monday following the dose of the Summer Term, 
and shall end the 22nd December. 

2. The Exercises of each day. shall not commence later than 
9 o'clock, a.m., and shall not exceed six hours in duration, 
exclusive of all the time allowed at noon for reereation, and 
of not more than ten minutes during each forenoon and each 
afternoon. Nevertheless, a less number of hours for daily 
teaching may be determined upon in any Ghrammar School, at 
the option of the Board of Trustees. 

3. Eveiy Saturday shall be a holiday ; or if preferred by the 
Board of Trustees and Head Master of any Grammar School, 
the afbemoons of Wednesday and Saturday in each week shall 
be half holidays. All days dedared by hiw to be public holidays, 
shaU be holi(iays in each Grammar School. 

4. The public half-vearlv examinations required to be held 
in each f^rammar School by the fifth clause of the eleventh 
section of Act, 16 Vict., cap. 186, shall take place, the one 
immediately before the Christmas holidays, and the other 
immediately before the Summer vacation. 

Adopted by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper 
Canada, on the 26th day of December, 1854. 

Approved by the Governor General in Council, as intimated 
to the Chief Superintendent on the 15th Pebruary, 1855. 

Bducatiow Ofmcb, 
Toronto, 15th February, 1856. 



LIST OP TEXT-BOOKS FOE GEAMMAE SCHOOLS 

IN UFFEB OAITADA, BXOOMMXiri>£D BT THB COUITOIL OF PUBLIC 

IirSTBUOTIOBr, UKDEB THE AUTHOBXTT OV THB 6tH SBCTIOV 

OF THB OBAHHAB SCHOOL ACT, 16 TIO. CH, 186. 

rVToTB.— The Gnmmar School Tnwteet cui Ml«ct rooh text book* fhmi the IbOoir- 
ing list as they msy approve •, but in no case should more than one series of books 
be permitted to be uMd in each achooL] 

I. LATIN. 

Arnold's First and Second Book. Arnold's Prose CoropodtioiL 

Bullions* Adam*8 Grammar. Edinburgh Academy Radimenti. 

Eton Grammar. Anthon*s Latin and English Dictionary. 12mo. 

Kaltachmidt*s Latin and English Dictionary. 12mo. (Chambers* Ed. Course.) 

II. GREEK. 
Arnold's First Book. Bullions' Grammar. 

Arnold's First and Second Prose Com- Edinburgh Academy Radimenti. 

position. Eton Grammar. 

Arnold's Reading Book. Anthon's Prosody. 

Liddell ft Scott's GreeE Lexicon. (Abridged.) 
Donnegan's Greek Lexicon. 

Cla$tieal JHctumanei^ eU» 
Smith's Claarical Dictionary. 8va. 
Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary. I2mo. 
Smith's Smaller Dictionary of Antiqnitlea. ISma 
Rich's Companion to Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon. 
Baird's Classical Manual. 

UL FRENCH, 
Merlet's Grammar. 
Merlet's La Tradnotenr. 
Merlet's DieUonary of DifflcaltieB. 
Arnold's First Book. 
Noel's and Chapsal's Grammar. 

Spiers and Sarrenne'i French and English Dictionary. (ISmo.) 
CoUot's French and English Dictionary. 8to. 



Arnold's Vocabulary. 

Surrenne's New ManoaL 



IT. ENGLISH. 



National or SnHiyan's Grammar. 
The National Readers. 
BuUiTan's Spelling Book Sapersedad. 
Sullivan's Literary Class Book. 



Lennlo'B Gfamiiuur. 
Bullions' Grammar. 
Art of Reading. (N«tk>nal Series.) 
Sullivan's Dictionary of Derivations. 
Sullivan's English Dictionary. 
. Whately's Lessons on Reasoning. 

Whately's Leswns on Christian Svidences, or the Truth of Christianity. 
(Appendix to 4th National Reader.) 
Whately's Introductory Lessons on the British Constitution. 
Politiou Economy in CbanibenT Educational Course. 
Spalding's English Literature. ^ 

Reid's RodimenU of English Composition. 

y. MATHEMATICS. 
Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. (National Series.) 
Thompson's, (James, LL.D., Gbsgow) Arithmetic. 
Thompson's, (James, LL.D., Glasgow) Algebra. 
Loomis' Algebra. Colenso's Algebra. 

Colenso's Simson's Euclid. Potto' Euclid. 

Mensuration and Appendix. (National Series.) 

YL GEOGRAPHY AND BISTORT. 

Sullivan's Introduction to Geography and History. 

Sullivan's (Geography Generalised. 

Epitome of Geographical Knowledge. (National Series.) 

White's Elemento of General History, Parte I, II, III. (Ancient, Middle 
Ages, and Modem.) 

White's History of Great Britain and Ireland. 

White's History of France. 

Puto's Ancient Geography and History. By Anold and Paul. 

Puts's Mediavtl Geography and HUtory.* Ditto. 

Puti's Modem Geography and History. Dittos 

Johnston's General School Atlas. 

Johnston's Physioal School Atlas. 

Johnston's Classical School Atlas. . . r u 

PUlans' Physical and Claswcal Geography, [Companion to Johnstons 
Classical Atlas.] 

VIL PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Third, Fourth and Fifth National Readers. 

Youman'a ChemUt^, with Coloured Chart. 

Olmstead's School Philosophy. ... tt ^ » i, 

Johnston's four Chartt of Natural PhUosophy, with Hand-Books. 

Patterson's Zoology, Psrte L and II. 

VJU. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Httllah's Vocal Mumc. • National Copy Lines. 

Mulhauser's Writing. National Bcwk-keeping. 

Drawing-books authorised by the Department of Science and Art, England; 
and those in the Catalogue of the Educational Depository. 

N.B.— The above text-books and the Greek, Boman» and French authors requirad 
to b?i£i ic! She procured at the Educational Depository. Toronto. 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDIES IN THE 

In whioh Four Hundred and Twenty Pupils receive Instruction. It is divided into Two 

and each Division into Seven 



-F ac El W -F. 

riRST, OR LOWEST DIVISION. 



Sections 



No. 1. 

" 2. 

" 3. 

" 4. 

" 5. 

" 6. 

" 7. 



BEADING. 



Tablet Lesson or First Book 16» 

Tablet Lesspn or First Book 15 

Second Book 16 

Second Book 15 

Sequel to Second Book, No.1 15 
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PROVINCIAL MODEL SCHOOL : 

Departments : the Male and Female ; each Department is sub-divided into Three Divisions ; 
Sections, consisting of Ten Pupils each. 
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, REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING CLASSIFICATION OF 
STUDIES IN THE PROVINCIAL MODEL SCHOOL. 

BT MB. m'CALLUM, TflE HEAD MASTER. 

The basis of classification adopted in the Provincial Model School, is 
Reading and Arithmetic. 

As the text-books used are those of the Irish National Series, sanc- 
tioned hy the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, the 
School is divided into five classes, corresponding to the five reading 
books of that series. 

Ths Itrst Class, — The first class consists of those children who are 
either commencing to read, or who are not sufficiently advanced to 
read in the secoild book. They read from the Tablet Lessons, con- 
taining the whole of the first book of Lessons. Before they are 
advanced to the second book they must be able to read all the tablet 
lessons with ease, spell the words correctly, and give their meaning. 
This is the method adopted in promoting the pupils from class to class 
and from book to book, throughout the whole school. One lesson must 
be completely mastered by the pupils before they begin another. 

Spelling and defining words are considered essential parts of every 
reading^esson. After a few general questions on the subject of the 
lesson, the words placed at the commencement of it aire pronounced 
and defined, the teacher carefully correcting any erroneous impression 
respecting either expressed by the pupU. 

They write on slates as soon as they are admitted into the school, 
both to assist them in learning the letters of the alphabet and after- 
wards to promote their proficiency in penmanship. The simplest forms 
of letters are first presented to the eye, afterwards the more difficult 
ones, till all are mastered. 

Drawing on slates is commenced by the junior pupils ; as much, 
however, to afford them an agreeable amusement as to improve them 
in other respects, besides assisting them very much to acquire ease in 
writing. According to Pestalozzi, ** Without drawing there can be no 
writing." 

They are introduced to the study of Arithmetic by the use of the 
Calculator, or numeral frame, and blackboard, and from these they 
soon learn the iise of the slate. They learn the Multiplication Table, 
as well as Addition, Subtraction, &c., both in theory and praotioe, en- 
tirely from the Calculator. 

They arc instructed in (Geography, — at first by giving them some 
idea of dimensions, the cardinal points of the compass, the directions 
in which the streets of our city run, then the relative positions of places 
near the city ; this is gradually^extended to the geography of our own 
country^ after that to this continent, and finally to i,l\fi whole world. 
In all studies we go from the simple to the complex,' firom the known 
to the unknown. 

In Grammar they receive occasional lessons, wholly by oral instruc- . 
tion, and in the simplest manner. In the commencement ngthing 
more is done than to explain the nature of a *' noun" — making them 
point out the Tiouns that occur in any of their reading lessons. When 
we have given them a correct idea of this part of speech, we call on 
them to name the objects in the room — as window, door, chair, &c., — 
carefully showing them that in Grammar we have to do with the 
names c f things only, the toord " chair'* is a noun, but the thing " chair" 
is that on which we sit, &c. In the same progressive manner we prop- 
ceed with the other parts of speech, so that the pupils are made prac- 
tically acquainted with the leading principles of this very important 
Ptudy long before they have a Grammar put into their hands. 

This class receives daily lessons in Natural History, under the name 
of "Object Lessons," simple description of annuals, their habits, modes 
' of living, instinct, &c. ; at first, of those animals only which thj^ may 
have seen, or those found in oar own country ; then, those animals pecu- 
* liar to other climes. If possible, a specimen of the object concerning 
which they are receiving a lesson is placed before them, so as to have 
»oth the eye and ear engaged in the lesson. When this cannot be 
done, pictures of them as they appear outwardly to the eye, as well as 
drawings of their anatomical structure, are placed before them. As 
the pupils advance in age and knowledge, other cognate branches are 



taught them, until at length this pleasmg and instructive study com- 
prehends Botany and Zoology on the one hand, and Vegetable and 
Human Physiology and Geology on the other. We endeavor also to 
make these lessons the vebicle of moral instruction ; as in no part of His 
works are the wisdom and goodness of God more mamfest than in the 
structure of animals, their adaptation to the dreumstances in which 
they are placed, the functions they fulfil, as well as the purposes they 
subserve in the economy of Nature. 

These scholars reoeiTe, firom competent masters, instruction in Vocal 
Music; and are exercised in the very important branch of Physical 
Education — Gymnastics with the boys, and Calisthenics with the giris. 

The Second Olat$.^The second class oonsbt of those pupils wha 
read in the second book and sequel to it, and are engaged in woridng 
the nmple rules of Arithmetic. 

In reading, the paoses and inflections are p(rfnted out to them ; and 
great care is taken to teach them the proper pronunciation of words, 
as well as to correct any wrong habits they may have formed previously 
to their having entered the school. 

Spelling fix>m their reading lessons, and defimng the words, are care- 
fully attended to ; and although their reading is to some extent mediani- 
cal, yet, by knowing the meaning of the words, they read much better 
than they othenrise coukL To spell, and give the meaning of the 
most difficult words of a lesson, is the first- exeroise in a reading lesson. 

They write on paper ; and drawing on their sUtes from objects traced 
on the blackboard is continued.^ 

They commit to memory all the *' tables, weights and measures,** 
and receive instmction in the theory of Arithmetic, so as to nndei^ 
stand the nature and principles upon whidi all their operations, so far 
as they have advanced, depend. 

The theoretical, with us, invariably precedes the practical part of 
every study ;— and thus, by enlightemng the understanding, while the 
memi^ry is strengthened, the pupil is not left to depend on the memory 
alone ; besides, anything once made the property of the understanding 
can never be forgotten, as it thereby becomes asainmlated to the mind 
itself While it is certain that nothing is valuable only as i( affects 
beneficially the practical purposes of life, so it is evident ^ that Practice 
without Science is empiricism ; and that all which is truly great in the 
practical must be the application and result of an antecedent idesL" 
** Thus should Science always precede Art, Theory go before Practice, 
and the general formulsd embrace all particulars." 

With this class we commence Mental Arithmetic, which for disdplin- 
ing the mind is perhaps superior to any other of the branches of a 
common school education. 

The geopraphy of our own country is continued, and the general 
features of the globe in all their interesting connections are brought into 
review before them. The subdivision of continents into political divi* 
sions is commenced ; the sources of rivers traced ; mountain ranges 
described ; capes, idands, gul&, &c , with their relative positions, are 
committed to memory, by going over them on large maps and on the 
blackboard. 

Grammars are now placed in then: hands, a certain portion of which 
they are required to study every evening. They are expected to give 
the sense not the words of the text ; our great endeavor is, by present- 
ing only one thing at a time, stating it in the most simple manner and 
frequently repeating and reviewing it, to as<iiBt them in forming a cor- 
rect idea and retaining in their mind anything necessary for them to 
understand. 

In Natural History they are taught a systematic arrangement and 
classification of animals, in addition to that previously mentioned. 

Hul1ah*s System of Vocal Music is taught to both the boys and girls. 

Gymnastics with the boys and Calisthenics with the giris, are con- 
tinued, as with the class to which we have alluded above. 

The Third Class. — ^This class begins writing, from dictation, on their 
slates, in order to secure good spellings They likewise are instructed 
in the History of Canada, in connection with that of Great Britain 
and France. This branch is taught wholly by conversational lecture. 
The girls receive instrdction in plain sewing. 
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Those pupils who resd in the third book, and are engaged in the 
Compound Rules and Reduction, oonstitute the tliird class. 

This elass^ as well as the more advanced, have some lesMms to prepare 
at home in the evenings, in order to have their time properly improved, 
and to cultivate habits of industty* 

Those of them who are sufficiently advanced to work in Proportion, 
are also taught the use of the ^Prefixes and Affixes; they also write 
Composition in connection with their Grammar. The Classification of 
Animals is continued; History of England and General History; Draw- 
ing from objects on paper; Geography, Mathematical, Physical and 
Political; population, extent, capital, &c., of countries; Reading intel- 
iBctoally. 

The lawrth CUus, — Those reading in the fourth book and advanced 
to Fractions and Decimals form the Iborth class. The preceding studies, 
in an advanced state, are oontinued. The motions of the Earth, with 
an Introduction to Astronomy in connection with Geography forms a 
pirt of their studies. 

The ^fth (;Zm.— Those reading in the fifth and sixth books, and 
working in Interest, Exchange and Logarithms, oonstitute the fifth 
class. The girls alone read in the sixth book. 

The higher parts of the preceding studies are continued. Formulas 
and Logarithms used in solving Arithmetical Problems, Algebra, Geo- 
metry, Book-keeping, Elements of Natural Philosophy, and Mensura- 
tion with those sufficiently advanced in Arithmetic and Algebra : 
Domestic Economy in the Female Departmoit, oonstitute additional 
blanches of study in the pursuit of knowledge. 

All those sufficiently advanced to read it, have lessons in the New 
Testament A map of Palestine or the Ancient Wo^d is placed before 
tfaem, for the purpose of seeing the relative posittons of the various 
localities, towns, and cities mentioned in their lesson. The geography 
of Palestine, next to that of Canada and Great Britain, receives special 
attention. 

Love to God, a&ction for their parents, obedience to all those placed 
in authority over them, a proper regard for the welfare of others, 
and an ardent zeal for the prosperity of our country, are enjoined, as 
these principles are regarded as among the essential elements of true 
moral greatness. In addition to the morning and evening religious 
exercises prescribed by the Council, a portion of the New Testament 
is read by the pupils twice a week. 

He following is a summary of the studies in which each class is 
engiged: 

HfnA C2aM.— Reading, Spelling, Defining, Writing on slates, Draw- 
ing on slates. Elements of Arithmetic, Geography, First Principles of 
Gnmmsr, Object Lessons, Vocal Music, and Gymnastics or Calisthenics. 
Seeond Clam. — ^Reading, Spelling and Defining, Writing on papery 
Drawing on shttes. Tables, Weights and Measures, Simple Ruies of 
Arithmetic, Theory of do. and Mental Arithmetic commenced. Geogra- 
phy, Grammar, Natural History, Vocal Music, Gymnastics or Calisthe- 
nics, and History of Canada. 

Third Class. — Reading intellectually. Spelling from Dictation and 
Defining, Writing, Drawing on paper, Arithnietic (Theoretical, Mental 
and Practical), Geography, Grammar (Prefixe?, Affixes and Composi- 
taonX Natural History, Music, Gymnastics or Calisthenics, and, with 
the gkis, Sewing, Ac. 

JbifftA (TZoM.— Reading, Arithmetic (Fractions and Dedmals). The 
preceding studies in an advanced state continued. The Nations of the 
Ssrth, with an Introduction to Astronomy, in oonnection with Qto* 
gr^>hy (Mathematical, Phydcal and Political, popuUtion, extent, &«., 
of Countries). 

lyth Class. — Reading in fiith and sixth books. Arithmetic, Interest, 
Exchange, Logarithms, Formulie in solving; Problems, Algebra, Geo- 
metry, Book-keeping, Elements of Natural Philosophy, and, with those 

sufficiently advanced in Algebra and Arithmetic, Mensuration. And 

lathe Female Department, Domestic Economy, with tiiose of the pre- 

oecHng class. 
Many penK>ns, from not giving the subject pr«^»er consideration, 



conclude, fiY>m the number of studies enumerated, that they are too 
numerous; and, therefore, that the teaching in this Institution must 
be more or less superficial. This objection has already been ably 
answered by Dr. Ryerson, in his ^^Bepart on a system of Public EU- 
fMntary Instruction^ /(fr Upper Canadaf'^ pp. 116, 148 — ^and to which 
we would refer all parties concerned. 

In the government of the school, we endeavour to imitate, as much 
as possible, true parental authority. Corporal punishment is discarded, 
as unnecessary to the pt oper government of the school We endeavou r 
to show the pupils that we have their good at heart ; that a ready 
obedience on their part is as conducive to their own personal advance- 
ment, as it is essential to the order and discipline of the whole school. 
Their reason and understanding — their good common sense (of which 
children have a larger share than is generally imagined) — are addressed ; 
thereby gaining access to the better feelings of their nature ; and with 
the proper developement of these, cheerful obedience is readily secured. 
This plan always succeeds with children who are properly governed at 
home. Nearly all the difficulties encountered by a teacher can be 
(raced durectly to the culpable negligence of parents. 

When admonition, remonstrance and reproof fail in securing proper 
attention, the offender is required to. stand on the floor during apart or 
the whole of the playtime. Should this M, the pupil is condemned to 
idleness during a lesson, or is sent home for a part, or the whole of the 
day. When this does not succeed, he is suspended from the school 
for a specified period ; then, if this does not secure good behaviour, the 
boy is finally dismissed firom the school Should his contrition and 
future conduct warrant it, he may, after a certain time, upon the appli- 
cation of his parents and his own promise of good behaviour, be 
reinstated in the school ; but when expelled, he cannot be re-admitted. 

Finally, we anticipate much benefit from the Library recently estab- 
lished in the school It contains about 500 volumes of most valuable 
books. By proper management, it will enable us to accomplish more, 
in a given time, than we have ever yet done in the Provincial Model 
School 

AMENDED COMMON SCHOOL REGULATIONS, 

BELATIirO TO THX OONSTITUTIOir AITB QOTERVUSTXT OF SCHOOLS 
IS BEBFBCT TO BELI0I0F8 AJfD MOBiJ^ nrSTBITCTIOir, AKD 
▲DDITIOKAL DUTIES OF MASTEBB AKD PUFILB. 

[The 5th section of the 6th chapter of the Greneral Eegula- 
tions, &c., for the government of Common Schools in Upper 
Canada, has been revised as follows — embracing certain addi- 
tional regulations in regard to the duties of masters and pupils:] 
V. EELiaiOUS AND MOBAL INSTRUCTION * 

As Christianity is the basis of our whole system of Elementary 
Education, that principle should pervade it throughout. The 
Common School Act, of 1850, fourteenth section, securing indi- 
vidual rights^ as well as recognizing Christianity, provides, '* That 
any^Model or Common School established under this Act, no child 
shall be required to read or study in or from any religious book, 
or to join in any exercise of devotion or religion, which shall be 
objected to by his or her parents or guardians : Provided always, 
that within this limitation, pupils shall be allowed to receive 
Buch religious instruction as their parents or guardians shall 
desire, according to the general regulations which shall be pro* 
vided according to law.'* 

In the section of the Act thus quoted, the ppnciple of religious 
instruction in the schools is recognized, the restrictions within 
which it is to be given is stated, and the exclusive right of each 
parent and guardian on the subject is secured, without any in- 
terposition from Trustees, Superintendents, or the Government 
itself. Therefore it shall be a matter of mutual arrangement 

* See pamphlet edition of the Common School Acts for Upper Canada, 
(I860,) pp. 61, 62. 
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between the Teacher aud the parent or guardian oF each pupil, 
as to whether the Teadier shall hear such pupil recite from the 
Catechism, or other summary of religious doctrine and duty of 
the persuasion of such parent or guardian. 

The Common School being a day^ and not a hoarding school, 
rules arising from domestic relations and duties are not required; 
and as the pupils are under the care of their parents and guar- 
dians on Sabbaths, no regulations are called for in respect to 
their attendance at public worship. 

The following Eegulations in regard to the ''Opening and 
Closing Exercises of each day," the '' Duties of Masters and 
Teachers," and the "Duties of Pupils," which have been adopted 
by this Council, and approved by the Gk>yemor General in 
Council, in regard to Grammar Schools, shall apply and be in 
force in regard to all Common Schools in Upper Canada. 

I. — Opening and Closing Exercises of each Dat. 
1. With a view to secure the Divine blessing, and to impress 
upon the pupils the importance of religious duties, and their 
entire dependence on their Maker, the Council of Public In- 
struction recommend that the daily exercises of each Common 
School be opened and closed by reading a portion of Scnptiure 
and by Prayer. The Lord's Prayer, alone, or the Forms of 
Prayer hereto annexed, may be used, or any other prayer pre- 
ferred by the Trustees and Master of each School. But the 
Lord* 9 Prayer shall form a part of the opening exercises ; and 
the Ten Commandments shall be taught to all the pupils, and 
ahall be repeated at least once a week. But no pupil shall be 
compelled to be present at these exeroLses against the wish of 
his parent or guardian, expressed in writing to the Master of 
the Schdol. 

FORMS OF PRAYER. 

I. BIPORK KNTCftUiO UPOII THK BU8INI8S OF TBI DAT. 

Let U8 pray. 
O Lord, our Heavenly Father, Almighty and Everlasting 
God, who hast safely brought us to the beginning of this day, 
defend us in the same by Thy mighty power ; and grant that 
this day we fall into no sinjneither run into any kind of danger, 
but that iS\ our doings may be ordered by Thy governance, to 
do always thai is righteous in Thy sight, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Jjmh. 

O Almighty God, the giver of every good and perfect gift, 
the fountain of all wisdom, enlighten, we beseech Thee, our 
understandings by Thy Holy Spirit, and grant, that whilst with 
all diligence and sincerity we apply ourselves to the attainment 
of human knowledge, we fail not constantly to strive after that 
wisdom which maketh wise unto salvation; that so, through 
Thy mercy, we may daily be advanced both in learning and 
godliness, to the honor and praise of Thy name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen, 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be Tliy name. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
Heaven ; Give us thi^day our daily bread ; And forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us ; And 
lead us not into temptation; But deliver us from evil; For 
Thine is the kingdoin, the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen, 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of God, 
and the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all erermore. 
Ainen* 



II. AT nm OIMB OV TEE BUSUSM QV THB DAT. 

Let U9 pray. 

Most Mercifdl God, we yidd Thee our humble and hearly 
thanks, for Thy Fatherly care and preservation of us this day, 
and for the progress which Thon hast enabled us to make in 
useful learning: we pray Thee to imprint upon our minds 
whatever good InstructionB we have received, and to bless them 
to the advancement of o\a temporal and eternal welfare ; and 
pardon, we implore Thee, all that thou has seen amiss in our 
thoughts, words and actions. May Thy good Providence still 
guide and keep us during the approaching interval of rest and 
relaxation, so that we may be thereby prepared to enter on the 
duties of the morrow, with renewed vigor, both of body and 
mind ; and preserve us, we beseech Thee, now, and ever, both 
outwardly in our bodies, and inwardly in our souls, for the sike 
of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord. Amen, 

Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord ; and bj 
Thy grea^ mercy, defend us from all perils and dangers of this 
night, for the love of Thy only Son, Our Saviour, Jesus ChriBt. 
Amen, 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy JiFame, 
Thy KingdcHn come. Thy will be done in Earth, as it is in 
Heaven ; give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us ; and 
lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from eril; for 
Thine is the ^^gdom, the Pbwer, and the Glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen, 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and tlie Love of (kA. 
and the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all eveimoie, 
Atnen, 

II. — ^DuTiSB ov Mastxbs. 

1. Each Master of a Common School shall punctually obserfe 
the hours for opening and dismissing the School : shall, during 
the school hours, faithinlly devote himself to the public service ; 
shall see that the exercises of the school be opened and dosed 
each momiog and evening as stated in the preceding part of 
this section ; shall daily exert his best endeavours, by example 
and precept, to inq>ress upon the minds of the pupils the 
principles and morals of the Christian Beligion, especially thwe 
virtues of piety, truth, patriotism and humanity, which are the 
basis of law and freedom,and the cement and ornament of sodetj. 

2. The Master shall practice such discipline in his school as 
would be exercised by a judicious parent in his £unily ; avoiding 
corporal punishment, except when it shall appear to him to be 
imperatively required ; and in all such cases, he shall keep a 
record of the offences and punishments, for the inspection of 
the trustees at or before the next public examination, when 
said record shall be destroyed. 

8. For gross misconduct, or a violent or wilftd oppositioa to 
his authority, the Master may suspend a pupil fit)m attending 
at the school, fcnrthwith laforming the parent <Nr gnardiaaof 
the fact, and the reason of it, and communicating the same to 
the Trustees, through the Chairman or Secretary. But no pupil 
shall be expelled without the authority of the Trustees. 

4. When the example of any pnpil is very hurtful to lie 
school, and in aU cases where reformation appears hopeless^ it 
shall be the duty of the Master, with the approbation of the 
Trustees, to expel such pupil from the schooL But any 
pupil under the public censure, who shall express to tiie 
Master his regret £w such coune of coiidiict> as openly and 
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SB explicitly B8 the case maj require, alially with the approbation 
of the Tmstees and Master, be r&«dniitted to the aehooL 

5. The Trustees haTing made suoh provisions relative to the 
school house and its appendages, as are required by the fourth 
daoae of the twdfth section of the Common School Act, 18th 
and 14th Vict., cap. 48, it shall be the duty of the Master to 
give strict attention to the proper ventilation and temperature, 
as well as to the cleanliness of the school house ; he shall also 
prescribe such rules for the use of the yard and out-buildings 
connected with the school house, as will ensure their being 
kept in a neat and proper condition; and he shall be held 
responsible for any want of neatness and deaoliness about the 
premises. 

6. Care shall be taken to have the school house ready for the 
reception of pupils at least fifteen minutes before the time pre- 
scribed for opening the school, in order to afford shelter to 

' those that may arrive before the appointed hour. 
III. — ^Dftisb of Pupils. 

1. Pupils must come to the school clean in their persons and 
clothes. 

2. Tardiness on the part of pupils shall be considered a 
violation of the rules of the school, and shall subject the delin- 
quents to such penalty as the nature of the case may require, 
at the discretion of the Master. 

3. No pupil shall be allowed to depart before the hour 
appointed for closing school, except in case . of sickness or 
some pressing emergency ; and then the Master's consent must 
first be obtained; 

4. A pupil absenting himself from school, except on accoimt 
of sickness, or other urgent reason satisfactoiy to the Master, 
forfeits his standing in his class slid his right to attend the 
school for the remainder of the quarter. 

5. No pupil shall be allowed to ren^ain in the school, unless 
he is furnished with the books and requisites required to be 
used by him in the school ; but in case of a pupil being in 
danger of losing the advaatages of the school by reason of his 
inafailily to obtain the necessary books or requisites through 
the poverty of his parent or guardian, the Trustees have power 
to procure and supply such pupil with the bodes and requisites 
needed. 

6. The tuition fees, as fixed by the Trustees, whether monthly 
or quarterly, shall be payable in advance ; and no pupil shall 
have a right to enter or continue in the sehool until he shall 
have paid the appointed fee. 

Adopted by the Council of PubHc Instruction for Upper 
Canada, on the Thirteenth day of February, 1855. 

Ebuoatioit Office, 
Toronto, 15th February, 1856. 

— ^t ♦ • / » 

, [oVFIOIUb OIBCVIiAll.] 

Jhm the Chief Superintendent of Schools to the Boarde ofTrueiefie 
of Qrammar Schools throughout Upper Canada. 

GxifTLBMXir, 

I have the honor to transmit you herewith the Segulations 
which have been adopted by the Council of Public Instruction, 
and approved by the Governor General in Council, for the better 
organisation and government of Ghsmmar Schools in Upper 
Canada — ^including rules as to the qualifications for admission 
to each Grammar School, the exercises and discipline to be ob- 
•rved, the course of studies to be pursued, and the text-books 
o be used. These regulations havo been very carefully con- 



sidered; and they will, I am persuaded, contribute much to the 
improvement of the'Chrammar Schools, and greatiy fiicilitate 
their management on the part of Boards of Trustees and Head 
Masters. 

2. The regulations in regard to the qualifications for .admis- 
sion to the Grammar Schools (1st section, 2nd clause) cannot, 
of course, apply until the commencement of the next half y ear— 
after the summer vacation — when all the pupils attending the 
Ghrammar School at that time, or then applying for admission, 
must be examined according to that regulation, and classified 
according to the programme. 

8. In regard to th^ Text-books sanctioned for use in the 
Grammar Schools, three remarks may be made : The first is, 
that in the English branches, the National Books, with one or 
two additions, have been selected and authorised, as they are 
upon the whole, the best series of English text-books published 
are in use in the Common Schools, and are easily obtained. 
The second remark is, that in the Ghreek and Latin languages, 
more than one text-book on the same subject has, in -some cases, 
been authorised-^especially grammars. The reason is, that 
each of the books mentioned is used and preferred by a con- 
siderable class of teachers ; aUd the first object of the Council 
of Public Instruction being to secure the use of an uniform 
series of Text-Books in each Grammar School ; and then, after 
the test of comparison and experiment, (which may be made 
under the new system,) to secure the use of the same Greek aud 
Latin grammars in all the schools. This is, indeed, efiected in 
part by the regulations requiring Arnold's First Lessons in Latin 
and Greek alone to b^ be used by the pupils in counuenciug 
the study of those languages. My third remark is, that whilo 
each Board of Trustees will, of course, determine whicli of Uie 
books authorized (where there is wi option) shall be used in 
their school, some regard should be had to the circumstances of 
individual parents and pupils, in superseding the use of some 
books now in ude, by the introduction of new ones, lu first 
introducing an uniform series of text-books into the Common 
Schools, I stated that the authorized books should be introduced 
as the old and unauthorized books might become worn-out, and 
as new classes should be formed in each school. I think it best 
for the Board of Trustees to adopt the same method in intro- 
ducing an uniform series of text-books into the Grammar Schools. 
They have authority under the present Grammar School Act 
and accompanying Begulations, to determine not only which of 
the text-books authorized shall be used in each school, but ^so 
that each pupil shall be provided with such books. 1 may, how- 
ever, add, that it is the teacher, rather than the books, that 
makes the school, whether it be an elementary, or high school, 
or even college. 

4t. In respect to the course of studies and the order of sub- 
jects prescribed by these Uegulations, it is important that the 
Boards of Trustees and Head Masters should exercise a philo- 
sophical as well as parental discretion in recommending or 
sanctioning the selection and pursuit of optional subjects by 
pupils. In preparing this Programme of Studies, it has been 
sought to keep the two following educational axioms in view : — 
First, '' That a course of studies should be adapted to exercise 
and improve the various intellectual powers of children, accord, 
to the natural order of their development.*' Secondly, "That 
the subjects of study should be so arranged that the knowledge 
of the first prepares the mind of the pupil for the acquisition of 
the secondj the second for attaining the third, and so on in re- 
gard to all the subjects of the course." In the exercise of options 
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in regard to one or more subjects of study, (as is allowed in the 
accompanying programme,) Trustees and Head Masters cannot 
too seduously exert their influence upon parents and pupils to 
direct their preferences in harmony with the foregoing axioms, 
and to that which is most practical oud useful in ordinary life. 

5. In giving practical efiect to the accompanying Begulntions 
and Programme of Studies, I beg to offer for the consideration 
of the Boards of Trustees and Head Masters, two or three re- 
marks on the objects and methods of teaching, which I think 
should be insisted upon and pursued in every Grammar SchooL 
As the office of the Grammar School is that of a preparatory 
school to the University for one class of pupils, and that of 
Unishinff school to another and larger class of pupils, thorough' 
ness should characterize the teaching of all^ubjecta of the Course 
of Studies. £very pupil should be taught the language of his 
country, — should be able to read it with accuracy, intelligence 
and grace — should know the orthography and the meaning of its 
more difficult, as well as of its more easy words — should under- 
stand its grammatical structure, and should, learn to use it with 
skill, and to appreciate its excellencies, by the practice of speak- 
ing it accurately in ordinary conversation, by frequent compo- 
sition in writing, and by the critical reading and analysis of 
portions of the English Classic Authors, in both Prose and 
Poetry. The foundation of sound scholarship in Ibrei^n 
lan^ttages con only be laid in an accurate knowledge of their 
grammatical forms and principles, their proper pronunciation, 
and a dear perception of their differences of structure and 
idioms from the English and fr^m each other — objects which 
cannot be accomplished without the practice of oral and written 
exercises and compositions in the languages taught, as well as 
of accurate and free translations of their standard authors. In 
MathemoHes the pupil should be familiar with the definitions, 
should perfectly understand the reason, as well as the practice, 
of each step of the process in the solution of every question, 
from simpler cases in Arithmetic to the more difficult problems 
of Algebra and propositions of Geometry. ^ In teaching all the 
other suhjecte of the course, there should be like accuracy and 
thoroughness. No pupil should be allowed to advance from one 
rule or subject to another in any of the branches taught, without 
a thorough knowledge of that which precedes it. The progress 
of the pupils should be judged, (and will be judged in practical 
life,) not by the number of pages of hooke they may have gone 
through, but by the nature and number of the tubjecti they have 
mastered ; and the thorough teaching and study of a few sub- 
jects is better for the purposes of mental discipline, solid learn- 
ing, and success in life, than the superficial teaching and study 
of many subjects. 

6. The success and efficiency of the Ghrammar Schools must 
now chiefly depend upon the manner in which you, gentlemen, 
discharge your duties in thp selection of Masters and Teachers, 
and in the oversight and provisions for the furnishing and sup- 
port of the schools. AH the Text-books, Maps* and Apparatus 
required, can be procured at the Educational Depository con- 
nected with this department, at the cost prices. I had hoped, 
that before the adjournment of the Legislature in December, a 
Bill would have been passed amending the '' Ghnmmar School 
Act," so as to facilitate the discharge of their duties by Boards 
of Trustees, and greatly contribute to the interests of Grrammar 
Schools. I think we may now anticipate the passing of such a 
Bill in the course of a few weeks, as I believe there is no less 
ardent desire on the part of the Goyenunent and LegislaturOi 



than throughout the oonntry, to do all in their power to promote 
the suooesa and usafiilness of all our Educational institutionfl, 
I have the honor to be. 
Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
EnuoATioK Omoi, E. EYBB80N. 

Toronto, February 17th, 1865. 



[orrXOIAL 0IB0VI.AB.] 

To MiMicipal CknmciU and School Oorporatione in Upper 
Canada^ who have eetabUehed Puhlic Librariet, 

The undersigned, baa great pleasure in stating to all those 
Municipal Coimcils and School Corporations in Upper Canada, 
who have established Public Libraries, [upwards of 200 in 
number], that he will add twewkf-five per cent on the Bums 
heretofore apportioned to them severally for Public Libraria. 
The apportionment will thus be increased to one hundred per 
cent, upon all sums of money raised fiom local sources for the 
same purpose. 

Each Municipal Council and School Corporation concerned 
can select Books from the Official Catalogue to the amount of 
twenty-five per cent, upon the sum or sums already contributed 
by them, and forward their orders to this department ; and the 
books will be packed up and forwarded as fast as the woi^ can 
be performed. In case any particular book or books requested 
may not be on hand, or cannot be procured, oocresponding books 
will, as far as possible, be selected from the catalogue and fo^ 
warded ; and, when desired, the selections of any part, or of tiie 
whole of the books to the amount a|)portioiied, will be made by 
this department. 

In each case, please state the person to ^hom, and convey- 
ance by which, it is desired that the books ehall be sent. 

E. EYEHSON. 
Bducatiok OmcB, 

Toronto, February 1st, 1855. 

PUBLIC LIBBAEY NOPICE. 
2b Mismc^al OouncHe and School Corporations in Upper 

Canada, 
Until further notice, the undersigned will apportion one hun- 
dred per cent upon all sums which shall be raised from beal 
sources by Municipal Councils and School Corporations for the 
establishment oe increase of Public Libraries in Upper Canada 
under the regulations provided according to law. 

E. BYEBSON. 
EnuoATioir Oitioib, 

Toronto, February 1st, 1866. 

NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

THE present Sev ion of the Normal School for Upper Cknada will CLOfiB 
on the 15th of April next Trustees and others in their applications 
to this Department for TEACHERS, wiU state distinctly the Glass of Teacher, 
Male or Fenude, which they may reqake, whether Ist or 2nd (no Srd Cla« 
Certiacates are issued); and the amount of SaUry which they may he able to 
offer. Applications should be sent in not later than the first week in ApriL 
N.B.— The next Session of tlie Normal School will oomaenoe on the 
15th of May, and end on the 16th of October, 1856. 
Education Office, Toronto, February, 1866. 
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THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS OF lEBLAin). 

Brom the Iruh Quarterly Betiew/or Sept^ 1854. 
The Eg jal Schools, the most imporfcant fsom their revenues, 
slough not the first in point of time of the Irish Endowed 
Schools, were established in the jears 1627 and 1629 bj Letters 
Patent of Ejng Charles I. Li the former year, that Monarch 
granted certain lands in different places to the Archbishop of 
Armagh and his successors, for the sole use and behoof of the 
Master for the time being of the Eree School,* at the towns of 
Hount-norris, in County Armagh, Mount-joy, in County Ty- 
rone, Donegal, Lisgoole, in County Fermanagh, and Cavan. 
Two years afterwards grants were made upon similar trusts for 
the Schools of Caiysfort and Banagher. From some cause 
which is now unknown, the positions of the earlier Schools were' 
changed, and they were established in the towns of Armagh, 
Bnngannon, Baphoe and Enniskillen. The aggregate endow- 
ment of these seven Schools is 13,660 acres, which at present 
ptoduee a rental of netoly £6000. Li consequence of the great 
abuses which were found to exist under this arrangement, the 
estates were, by an Act of Parliament, in 1818, vested in a 
Board of Conmiissioners, who, after paying the expenses inci- 

' t. tf. endowed Sdiools, not **/Vim Sehooli,^ supported by local rates, as 
1b Upper Oanida. In this sense most the term '* Free School ** through oat 
tkii article be onderstood. 



dent to the estates, and keeping the Sohool-hottse in repair, 
pay the Master and his assistants salaries, which are generally 
regulated by the endowment of the School, and are directed t^ 
expend the surplus in the maintenance of Free Scholars, or ifi 
the foundation of Exhibitions in Trinity College, Dublin. The 
Masters, at their discretion, and usually at the same rate as the 
best private schools, charge fees for both board and tuition. 
The admission of Free Pupils appears to be regulated rather t^y 
the feelings of the Master than by any external controL If wp 
exclude Carysfort, which h^ always been an Ekmentary Behold, 
and the two Sdiools recently established by the Board fbr the 
children of their tenantry, the annual number of pupils,* in each 
of the six principal Schools, on an average of the four years, 
ending 81st December, 1852^ haa been Mi — of tl^^se 7^ l»ve 
been free. " The Eoyal Schoob,'* we quote from the Bepori of 
the (hmmnUtee an IbundaHan SokooU, ** were not precluded efl|;h^ 
by their Charter, or by any Act of Parliament or Bye-laiJr, from 
receiving sXL religious denominations. Though the course pu^ 
sued in the instance of Diocesan Schools, of appointing Mi$siisw 
from the Church of England and generally Clergymen, pt^valtod 
also in the case of the Eoyal Schools, it does not rest on ai^ 
law. T^e Lord Lieutenant, as in the case of the Diocesan, Iim 
the appointment solely in his own hands, unshackled by a^j 
limitation oCan exclusively religiouscharacter. TheMBistaatsalso 
are usually Protestants, but chosen fr(»n the laity. The fic^al 
Schools have at all times been considered open to all reHgiotu 
persuasions." 

The Diocesan Schools, the earliest attempt at intermediate 
education in Ireland, date from the 12th of Elizabeth. The 
statute under which they are founded is intituled " An Act for 
the lection of Free Schools," and provides that there shall be 
** a Free School within every Diocese of the realm of Ireland, 
and that the Schoolmaster shall be an Kpgljal)TTa<ffl ^ of the 
English birth of Ireland." The School-house for each Diooese 
was directed to be built in the principal shire town of the Dio- 
cese, at the cost and charges of the whole Diocese, and by the 
" device And oversight" of the Ordinaries of the Diocese, or, in 
case of vacancy, of Vicars General. The Sheriff of the shite, 
and the Lord Deputy or Oovemor were to fix the S<^oolmaster's 
salary, of which the Ordinaries of each Diocese were to provide 
the third part, and the Parsons and other ecclesiastical persons 



* Those figures are taken A'om a Parliamentary Paper, Ocd^ced bj the 
House of Commons, to be Printed, 26th^April, 1S5St-No. 409. 
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0f the Diocese were to provide the remainder. Eren in EUza- 
beth'a own time, this Ast seems to hare been imperfectlj car- 
tied out. Mr. D' Alton, in his eridence* before the Committee 
on Foundation Schools, mentions a curious record, whereby 
Queen Elisabeth, understanding that this Act was " slenderly 
or not at all executed'* in Limerick, empowered the Ka^or of 
tliat city, by mandate, to sequester yearly, and from tmie to 
time, so much of the livings, tithes, &c., as Monged to the Bishop 
and Clergy of the Diocese until the Act was compUed with. 

Yarious statutes were made during the reim of AV^iUiam III., 
md his immediate sucdessors, concerning those Schools, but 
with no satisfiu^tory results. Li the year 1818, bv the same 
▲<A which regulated theBoyalSohoohi, the Diocesan ochools were 
l>laced under the control of the same Board, and permission was 
given to the Commissioners, with the consent and approbation 
of the Lord Lieutenant, to erect in^ one district two or more 
Dioceses, and to consolidate into one District School, the several 
Diocesan Schools of their united Dioceses. The Lord Lieute- 
nant, with the advice of the Privy Council, is empowered to 
fix and apportion among the different Diocese in a mstziet, the 
Masters' salaries which are to be paid bv the sapie parties, and 
in the same proportions, as the original Act of ISizabeth directs. 
The Act further enables the good, jury of the county in which 
the School is established to present on the county any sum or 
sums which they should think proper for purchasing a site, and 
building or repairing a School-house. Notwithstanding all 
these attempts to improve them, the Schools have never sue- 
-oeeded. In 1888, the Cosnmitteet of Foundation Schools thus 
describes their condition: ^The Lord Lieutenant will not ap- 
noint Masters unless a salary is secured, the salary is refused 
Dy the Clergy unless the School is built by the grand jury ; the 
stand jury refuses to build the School, unless the Master stipu- 
mtes to receive a certain number of Free Scholars : the Master 
wfnses to receive Free Scholars on the compulsion of the grand 
jury, and' the Commissioners will not, or cannot, enforce the 
right either on the ]^art of the grand jury or their own." At 
a still later date, no miprovement seems to have been made. In 
their Beport for 1850, the Commissioners of Education observe, 
^ As regards the Diocesan Schools, generally, we regret to be 
oUiged to state that with a few exceptions they have fiuled to 
.be productive of the benefits originally expected from them. 
This has arisen partly from.the mcde of pavment of the Masters, 
alike distasteful to the Clergy and to the Master, and partly 
from the dilapidated state of many of the School-houses, tor the 
nspair of which no fimd beyond a voluntary presentment by a 
Myul jury is provided by law." There are at present fourteen 
Diocesan Schools^ in operation^ They are situated in the 
towns of Ballymena» Carlow, Cork, Downpatrid^ Mphin, Lon- 
donderry, Limerick, Mallow, Monaghan, MuUingar, liaas, Eoss- 
carberry, Tuam, and Wexford. The annual number of pupils 
in each School, on an average of the four years "finding Blst 
December, 1852, was 24, of whom three were Free. It is stated 
that they have no landed property, and a very small income in 
some cases in stock. No religious restriction was ever imposed 
in these Schools. It has been ^neraUy supposed that as they 
. are supported by the contributions of the Clergy of the Esta- 
bUshea Church, they must be s^ctly Protestant. Tlie follow- 
ing extract froln the Beport of the Committee on Foundation 
S<mools|| will show the error of this opinion : " Oniere is nothing 
in the Act of 12 Elizabeth, or in any subsequent modification 
of that Act, limiting admission to these Schools to Protestants. 
The Acts of Charles and William affect the Masters of the 
Schools only. No later enactment refers to the subject, nor 
baa any by-law been passed by either the Diocesan Clergy, 
ffrandjuries, or the Board of Coranussioners, to that effect. * * • 
Nor is this confined to the pupils. There is no law no^ in force 
requiring the teacher to be of the established religion ; and 
Mr. Qumn, the former Secretary, declares no religious, test is 
exacted, nor is there anything which cotdd preclude a Boman 
Catholic or Presbyterian from being appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant to the mastership of any one of these Schools." 



Besides these Schools of public foundation, the Commissioners 
of Education^ have under their control 28 others, which msj 
be termed private foundations. They are situated at Athlone, 
Ballyroan, Bandon, Clane, Carrickmacross, Charleville, Clona- 
kilty, Cionmel, Cloyne, Dundalk, Eyre Court, Eilbricken Ten- 
antry, Kilkenny, Solworth, Kinsale, Lifford, Lismore, Middle- 
ton, Navan, EathviUy, Tullyvin, Waterford, and Toughal.- Of 
these, five, viz., the Kilbricken Tenantry, Kiiworth, Lifford, 
Bathvilly, and Tullfvin Schools, seem to be merely elementary. 
Of the remaining eighteen, several, such as Eyre Court, are not 
Classical Schools, but might probab)y be made such. Excludkg 
Athlone, the* Mastership of which was vacant when the return 
was made, and the five elementary Schools, each of the others, 
on an average of the four yeai^s ending December Slat, 1852^ 
had about 24 pupils yearly, of whom about six were free. It 
would seem that only three of these Schools, Ballyroan, Cionmel, 
and Middlemen, have their estates vested in the Commissioners. 
In other cases the payments are, we believe, made directly ta 
the Masters. We cannot state with accuracy the gross amount 
of their endowments, but from a table compiled by Mr. D'Alton, 
their united revenues exceed £6000. a year. This amount ii, 
however, apparently too large. With the exception of Tullyvin, 
they are open to all reli^us denominations, and no religious 
qualification is required in the Masters. The appoiuttnents are 
u)>the gift of the Trustees, or of Corporations, or of Bishops of 
the Established Chm*ch. 

It would appear from the evidence given by Mr. D* Alton 
before the "Committee on Foundation Schools, tliat several other 
endowments for Educational purposes are, or ou^ht to be, in 
existence. The charter granting in 1631, one hundred acres of 
land for a School at Clogher, has been lately printed in the* 
Parliamentary Paper wMch contains the charters of the Bojal 
Schools. But we believe that no such School is in operation. 
There are also many other minor endowments of little value 
singly ; but which, if consolidated, might be nuuie most useful 
Some further enquiry into this subject would be desirable. 

Last of all, ana differing from the other Endowed Schools in 
being under a separate management, are the Ghrammar Scbods 
of ]£tunnus Smith. The Conmiittee on Foundation Schools 
observe, that "it^may be a matter of question whether these 
Schools should be'^considered private, or public. They are un- 
doubtedly of private foundation, but from the frequent interoo- 
sition of the legislature, they may in great measure be regarded 
as public institutions." They were established under a cbiiter 
granted in 1669, to carry out the intentions of Erasmus Smith, 
who settled large estates for Educational purposes. The char- 
ter provides for the foundation of Free Grammar Schools at 
Drogheda, Gkdway, and Tipperary. A fourth) subject to the 
same conditions, was subsequently founded at Ennis. It further 
directs that the children of the tenantry on the settled estates, 
without any restriction as to numbers or residence, should be 
educated gratuitously, and that the same privilege should be 
extended to a number of other boys at the discretion of the 
GK)vemor, provided that the whole number did not exceed 
twentv, ana that they were resident within two miles of the 
School. For these, all fees are strictly prohibited, but the 
Master may take irom the remainder an entrance fee of two 
shillings each. As the value of the estates increased, difficulties 
arose as to the application of the surplus. Yarious Acts of 
Piuliament were passed, authorizing diffi^rent forms of expendi- 
ture. Several Professorships, to the aggregate value of about 
£500 a year, were founded in l^rinity College, but owing to (he 
depressed condition of the estates, these endowments have been, 
since 1847, almost wholly withdrawn. Thirty-five exhibitions 
of the value of about £8 each, and tenable imtil the exhibitioner 
has attained Master's standing, that is for a period of seven 
years from entrance, have also been established in the same 
Institution. 

* In reference to these exhibitions, the Provost and Fellows ia 
reply to some enquiries of the Trinity College Commissioners, 
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S The CommiflsioDera of Education here and elsewhere oMotioQed io fhk 
article, must not be oonfoonded with the ** Ck>iDinissionen of NatkNud (i^ 
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state that '' of Brasmus Smith's exhibitions, only twenty in the 
last ten years have been given by examination at entrance. The 
remaining exhibitions, on this foundation, are filled up by the 
Board from students who have already been distinguished in 
their academic career, without reference to the schoob at which 
they were educated." The nuinagement of the Schools and the 
estates is committed bythe charter to a Board consisting of 
thirty-two members. The ijrchbishops of Armagh and Dublin, 
the Chief Justices of the Queen's Bendi and Common Pleas, 
the Chief Baron, and the Provost of Trinity College, are ex qfficio 
members. This Board elects new members as vacancies occur ; 
and makes no report oi itp proceedings. It is provided that the 
Masters who are appointed by the Governors, shall be approved 

S' the Bishop of the Diocese '' if they shall willingly subscribe 
e two first canons of the Church of Ireland." No religious 
lestriction is imposed on the pupib. The Master is directed 
to lecture every Sunday on XJsDer's Catedusm, but the anxiety 
to provide for the education of tiie children of the tenantry, 
•hows that the Schools were designed for the ben^t of all leli* 
gious denominations, since the buUc of the tenantry on the 
aouthem and western estates, must at the date of the charter 
have been Roman Catholics. 

In considering the condition of these Schools, the first point 
which naturally attracts our attention is the constitution of 
their governing body. The Commissioners of Education in 
Ireland, consists of the Primate, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, the Members for the University, the Provost of Tnnitv 
College^ the Bishop of Tuam, four other Bishops, one from each 
province, and four other ''proper and discareet persons," who 
•re appointed bjr the Lord Lieutenant. It would not have re- 
quired extraordmary sagacity to have predicted that such a 
£oard could never work well. The time of the eminent persons 
who ore ese officio members is fully occupied by other duties. 
The Provincial Bishops are necessarily non-resident. The re- 
maining four " proper and discreet persons" serve gratq;itously, 
•nd uwmost cases must have other more urgent demands upon 
ilwirtime. 

Not only is the constitution of the Board defective, and its 
energy misdirected, but its powers are very much restricted. 
In the Diocesan, and most of the private Schools, the Board 
has no eontrcd over the funds. The Master of the Sdiool re- 
ceives his salary directly from the Clergy or the Trustees, sad 
-there are seldom any surplus funds. But the property of the 
fiovid and other Schools, which is vested in the Board, coUect- 
imy exceeds the sum now required for payment of aU salaries 
and eimilsr purposes. Each School, however, has its own se- 
parate endowment, and the Board has no power to apply the 
aurplus rents of one School to the wants of another. Under 
the present system, the surplus funds, are allocated to support, 
maintain, and provide for free scholars, and to endow Exhibitions 
in Trinity College, Dublin, at the discretion of the Confinis- 
•ioners. The latter alternative has been adopted, and a sum 
etxceeding£LOOO per annum, is given in Exhibitions, tenable 
« under certain conoitions, fiir five years, varying in amount from 
iB25 to £50, and bestowed bv public examination, upon the 
best answerers in a prescribed course. Objections to this sys- 
tem arise £rom every quarter. Four of the Boyal Schools, and 
one Private Foundation, are sufGlciently wealthy to have Exhi- 
bitions. But as these Exhibitions are strictly appropriated to 
eacb School, and as the Candidates from all the Schools are ex- 
jfcmined together, it sometimes happens that the defeated candi- 
dftte of one School is better than the successAil candidate from 
anothei^ and thus the anomaly occurs, that in an open and per- 
fectly fair examination, the worse man obtains the prize. But 
at a time when the Commissioners of the great English Univer- 
sities propose, with the general consent, to abolish all restric- 
tions of place and birth and name, in the various endowments 
of those establishments, it would be indeed strange to see the 
opposite process in operation in Ireland. Fortunately it is un- 
necessary to discuss the question. It has beeulong since settled. 
A far more important change was made by the Act of Gheorge 
m.. This measure, which the late Sir Bobert Peel, then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, introduced, took away from the Masters 



the estates which the charter had vested in them, conferred* 
these estates upon the Board as at present constituted, and ren» 
dered the Masters dependent for their salaries on the discretion 
of this Board. At a still later period, the Commissioners of 
Education themselves, by virtue of the powers which their Act 
conferred, established the Exhibitions to which we have referred, 
and merely required that each candidate should hare been for 
three years a pupil at some of the Boyal Schools. It was pro» 
bably thought that the inhabitants of these particular localities 
necessarily possessed a great advi^itage, in* havinff their children 
educated under their own eyes, and in thus avoi£ng the iaooiii» 
venience and expense of sending them to reside in some distant 
county. Bui it the Legislature was justified in taking awigr 
from the Masters thmr estates, and ai>propriating to the prsseti^ 
purposes^ without any local restriction, the surplus revenues 
they may well admit to a share in these adviata^, if on otiier 
grounds it is judged expedient to do so, boys educated, as well 
as bom, out of the charmed circle of the estates. The Act of 
G^eorge III. gives to the Commissioners the alternative of mau^ 
taining Free Scholars at the School, or of estabUshing ExfaibL- 
tions in Trinity College. , To the former plan, as well as to tiie 
original idea of *' Free Schools," the objections are at least as 
strong as to the present system of Exhibitions. The Board 
would either insist that the Master should instruct the Free 
Schools gratuitously, or they would pay him at a certain rats 
for each boy. In the first case, the Free Scholars would reprs^ 
sent a certain chara^ upon the Master's ssJary : in the ssbsind, 
a certain number <# pupik in addition to his sahny, guaranteed 
to him by the Board, in a very short time the results of these 
two methods would completely coincide, and the Free Scholars 
would always be regarded as a charge upon a settled income. 
In such circumstances, unfailing experience shows that eareleas 
Masters are consequent upon the removal of the chief incentivs 
to exertion. The Diocesan Schools support their original cha* 
racter of Free Schools by the gratuitous instruction of three 
boys, on an average, in each School. The Soyal Sehools, as 
having about three times their revenue, are pvoportionatelf 
liberal, and exhibit an average of between seven and eight free 
pupils in every School. In Erasmus Smith's Grammar Schools 
there are absolutely none : we must remember, too, that .the 
returns from which these flgives are taken, refer' to a period 
during which consideral^e agitation had prevailed on the sobpot 
of gratuitous education. In a psper* read before the Sgasly 
(^ Arts by the Dean of Hereford, so well known for his sucesas- 
tul exertions in the <^use of elem^tary education, we find sons 
remarkable statements upon tho subject. The samehiffh autho- 
rity, in strong terms, declares his conviction, founded <n^ ooHr 
siderable personad experience, that '' the educational and othsr 
charities mspersed over the country, do little or nothing but 
positive mischief." Simibr opinions are held by several of the 
rrivy Counofl, and by Inspectors of Schools, whose views ase 
fully stated by the Dean of Hereford. 

Were cheap, but wholly gratuitous. Education secured, we 
may consider the propriety of devoting a part of the sucfdais 
funds to the endowment oi Collegiate Exhibitions. Bmy 
parent naturally thinks his own son likely to obtain sue of these 
prises, which at once confer upon the holder rank among his 
companions, and relieve the paternal finances in tlie roost gratis 

?iiig way by the honorable and hard won earnings of the hagu 
bus the Exhibitions operate as an aNansctien to children yet 
untried, and bring more pupils to School. After some tone 

rt at School, if the parent has any reason to hope,«nd he is 
to despair, that his son has a faur chance of success, ha viU 
leave the boy a year or two longer, and thus Exhibitions— and 
nothing can be more important — keep boys at SehooU Evsm 
if the boy fails, and from the very nature of the case the great 
majority must fail, the effort has not been without its valne. 
The simultaneous efforts, too, of a whole School, although the 
boys themselves are unconscious of th^ra» imperceptibly raisin 
the standard of Education. The Master is net slow, ta feel 
the general activity. The Exhibition is the great prise of Us 
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MiooL To its fittamineiit all his energies are directed. He is 
not infiiiesced merely hy the desire of doing his du^, and of 
pamoting the general adyaneement of his pupils. He has a 
imae definite object. His professional character and prospects 
ana jniich more nearly affected by the immediate success of his 
pmpjlSy when tiiey first leave him, than by thdbr j^roapenty in 
after life: In the one case, there can be no doubt thait his skill 
Bwinly contributed to the desired resuk, — ^in the other, his share 
eaonot eaaily be i^rosif ed or apportioned. But while he hur- 
lies on Ub aost ptcHoisinc hoys erery year, he inseopsibly draws 
titmg wA Wbi ifae wliole Sehool* fiow highly Bzhibiiaons are 
pEiiBd, both by the seholastie nrofession and by the.nublic, the 
eomlainfcs of the iinendiswed.SQhoolmasters, and me reasons 
lAoMthfly.aasignibr those icowpl^^ These 

lie hare already givenin tfaeir own words» but now, in support 
eCcnriiepn^ we shaU bring forward the eyid0nceo ^nrac- 
IM w&eak/* Both aid aucodsslul teachers, the one in Sn^^d, 
the otber in Ireland: tiiefonner has Exhibitioitt aittadied to 
has Bohool, ilie hitter has none. The former, the Bey. John 
JH^ OoBis, who, though an Irishman by birth, has eonyerted a 
poor and ieoajed Ghrammar School in Worcestershire, into a 
pgoapePDus and yaluatde bstitution, in an interesting address, 
Irlisii oommemorating tiie Tercentenary of the foundation of his 
8ohool» makas the following remarks : — ^ There is one ady antoge 
in iihe mea^ sum (dB36 a year) which the Head Master receiyes 
hare; and it is this, that he must work for his bread. * * 
BiiHhast endowment for any School, the most certain means of 
MfadMsting pupils, and stimulating their ezerA[>ns as well aa those 
of Ae Masters, is to endow it with scholarships and exhibitions. 
SSbese keep aliye the energies of the master no less than of the 
pimil; these stimulate the flagging seal of the former, and by 
UniDg out to tibe latter a substantial reward for industry, they 
g;iyB a spur to study such as it would be in yaintolook for from 
may (ttiher quarter. The real endowment of this School consists 
in the six Scholarships to Worcester College, with tiie six Fat 
Iswship attached. Theseare thesuljptantiai^izes wehayeto 
off^ the zioins^ talent of our pupils, these the rewards which 
win fall to me lot of industry and application^" Our other 
wiiaaess is the Bey* Dr. WsU, of Dubfin, the President of the 
Aeademic AssooiatiQn, and for thirty years a successful laborer 
in bis arduous profession* This gentleman, after strongly ad- 
tDoating tibe remodelling and general extension of the Bxhibi- 
tioBS, writes, ** The exhibitions thus obtained (to continue for 
ioaaat yean) will enaUe a number of deserving and well educated 
j^naxg gentlemen to obtain a degree, and pursueaproKfessionin 
whidieyer College they consider most to their adyantage ; whilst 
Ae prospect of such a thing being within his reach will stimu* 
late many a sdioolbor who may not finally be successfol, to aim 
liEt a hiriiar degree of excellence than he would, otherwise be 
inclined to do. Thus will there be secured in all the Schools 
0f the country, endowed and independent, a uniformity of sys- 
tem and a good curriculum of useful knowledge, to become the 
gffoundwiXK of future distinction and of a more extended edu- 
eation ; the standard and tone of Education will be rmsed in 
.0vmf School* and as it will in this way be necessarily of abetter 
Older, eyen those boys who would haye no chance of succeeding 
at Budk an examination, yet being reared in the atmosphere of 
an improyed system of instruction, cannot fail of being better 
taoffht than, they otherwise woiild be." 

JSi^aftanee qflh^pecHm^ — ^The most direct and certain ad- 
'iwotage which we should anticipate from this system'arises from 
tftia constant inspeoti<m of the Schools. The salaried Commis- 
aionaffs, or if these were not anpointed, Jnspeetors under the 
diiectian of the Board, shoidd at least once a year yisit eyery 
JMiool of the Board, and report upon its general condition. 
SBkB hmUhjf tmd nro9Detou9 aehool would court theJvUeMt enquiry. 
The ill managed and neglected would alone object. Parents 
would rejoice in such a system, for it would both preyent and 
eonect abouse. They would also be able to obtain authentic 
information aa to the charaoter of the School to which they 
ptoposed to send their children. Masters would find a &yor- 
ible report of their system of instruction, and of their attention 
to the health and comfort of the boys, a more satisfactory ce* 
commendation than references to a few distinguished person 



whose pemonal knowledge of the School is often yery slight, or 
eyen than occasional Honors at the Uniyersity . Theiystem of 
inspection has been found yery useful in Elementary Schools 
both in England and Ireland. It has also been tried, as a yohia-- 
tary system, with pome success in the ease of intermediate 
Schools in Englatid, under i^ care of the College of PreceptosB. 
Its absence in the Endowed Schods of this country is regretted 
by the Committee on Foundation Schools, to whose labors ire 
haye made uash fic«quent reference. 

The public, with the assistance of the examinations and the 
reports of the Inspectors, woidd quickly diBcoyer where the best 
teadiing was giyen, and the beat b«>oks were used ; and the 
Masters, for their own interest, would not be slow in earrying 
out the resnlta which were thus obtained. The diiferent prac« 
tice of different Schools would be liar more likely method of 
diaeoyeoring the truth, than the most careful meditations of the 
ablest Board. The question, indeed^ of the best subject for 
study at.Sehool in the presoit day is &r from settled. Butthe 
experience wUch, in a mw yean, would be sained firom so hm 
an experiment, tiie residts of which it would be the duty of tos 
Board to preserre and digest, would fbmiah yaluaUe data for 
the solution of this important problem. 

In the Boy^ imd Diocesan S<didols, the appointment of the 
Head Master seats in most caaes with the Lord lieuteoaiit. 
The exeeptions ai», the Diocesan Sdiools of Armagh, Didiilin, 
Kildsre imd Meath, and the Boyal Schdol of Armagh, whieh 
are in the gift of their respectiye Prdaties ; the Boyal School of 
Dungannon also apipeara to be in the gift of the Primate. Tkb 
patronage of the Pniute Foundations belongs to therepreBeot- 
atiyes of the original trustees, or to trustees now aetmg, or ta 
corporations, or to the Bishopi of the Established Church. Ws 
haye abeady absenred, that in no case, exoe|irt the Sehooh of 
Erasmus Smith, and one priyate foundation oi small imporianco, 
is any religioua ^purification reouired. A change in tiie ap- 
pointment of Asaistants would also be desirable; — at present 
the Assistant Master is paid by the Board, and is thus in a great 
degree independent of the Principal. But in a aehool it is qiopis 
essential that perfect harmony snould exist amone all tiie Msa- 
t^rt, and that the authorii^ of the Principal ^k>uM be simisme. 
Such an end can only be obtained l^ giving the Head Master 
full power to ampoint and dismiss his own iUsistants. We h^ 
lieye that one dt the largest schools in Ireland reoeived a seyeie 
aqd lasting injuBy from the imperfect control of the Principal, 
and the dmouity 6f remoying, without direct proof of miioon- 
duct. Assistants who were notoriously unfit £ot their position. 
The best plan would be to give i^e Prinripal a oertsin safaoy, 
and require him to proride aa many Assistants as the BcduNd 
might need. 

We haye hitherto oooafined our obseryktkms excbisiyely to 
the Commissioners of Bducation, and ^e Spools which are 
under their snperintendance. We haye still to notice the 
Gh*ammar Schools which were founded by Erasmus Siaith. 
These Schools were specially exempted fieom the operation of 
the Act of George ILL. and are under a distiact and peenliar 
mana^ment. We do not think t^t there ia any yalid resMm 
for this exemption. It csn scaroely serye any good purpose to 
keep up a separate Board, and that too, of so unwielay a natniiD 
as the Board of Gbyernors of Erasmus Smith's Schools, for the 
administration of four Schools. At the time when this Board 
was constituted, ip oth^ means existed at administezing its 
trusts. At present 1^ machineiy ior a mote comptete exeoi»- 
tion of the settler's design exists, and the interests of the pnUio, 
and the Sdiools would certainly be poomoted by placing them 
under the same control as all similar institutions of the country. 
The Acts of Parliament whu^ rsgtdate these Schools, require 
in eyery particular, careful reyiaion. At present, each of the 
head masters receiyes the original salary of a hundred marica, 
or £W 13s. 4d. a year. The Ushers seem to haye fiured a little 
better. The Charter only allows twenty pounds a year, and 
one Usher to each SchooL The Board seem to 'haye strained 
their power in allowing them £50 to £60. Prom a Parlia- 
mentary return, it appears that the entire expenditure upon the 
four Schools for the iast year bar been £658 10s. 9d. Of thiB 
sum, £186 178. 5d. are set down for *^ rents, poor rates, iB0u^ 
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ances, repairs and incidentals." Yet tliese Schools were the 
immediate object of the endowment, and the gross rental of the 
estates in that same year, exclusive of Beceiver's Fees, exceeded 
£8,500, and the actual receipts of the Grovemors were £7,762 
18b. 9d. This surplos is variously appfied under legislative 
sanction. We miff nt well return so far to the Founder's inten* 
iion, as to give to the primary objects of his bounty, that ^ liberal 
maintenance'* with which, as the Charter recites, he was soanxious 
to endow them. Even if no additional funds for the purposes 
of intermediate .education were granted, firom the Erasmus 
Smith's estates, their present amount may be estimated at £1000 
a year. The estates of the Boval Schools produce at least 
£6,000 a/ear. The Diocesan Schools should bring £4,000 a 
year. The aggre^te revenue of the Private Endowments 
under the Commissioners of Educi^on is about £2,000 a year. 
If we suppose the miscellaneous Minor Endowments to be con- 
0olidate<t and take their gross amount at one-third of Mr. 
D' Alton's estimate, we shiuL have a similar sum. Then a sum 
oi £15,000 a year, would be available for {)urpo8es of i^terma- 
diate education. Such a sum, if applied on juoicious and liberal 
principles, and administered by men who. were reaUy familiiyr 
with their sutgect, would amply supply our present Eoucational 
requffements. 

Kon.— By a aCrildng coincidence, and probablv as (he lesaK of (he pabli* 
nation of the foregoing paper, a very recent Liondon GatuUt annooncea that 
the Qaeen hu been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, appointing the Marqais of Kildare ; Charles Graves, D.D. ; S. 
Andrefrs, LL.D.; B. G. Hoghes, Esq. ; and Archibald Stephens, Esq. ; to 
be ComnUssloners for inquiring into the endowmeDta, ftinda, and actual con- 
dition of all schools endowed for the purpose of education fai Ireland, and tiie 
nature and extent of the instruction given in such schools. 

THE GREAT VALUE OF INSPECTION TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
The hnportaaee of the qaesdon of public Bdiool inapedko is mooh 
broader and deeper (han at first sight aopeara. The histofy of that 
laboriooa transitioD which has occomd, first, finom oootented igDonmoe 
to diseontent with ignorance, and (hen to stririDgs after intalligeDoai 
aad aHampts at education, froctifyiDg in a Tery general effort to make 
sfllwoia efficient, diadoses to the practical obaerYer, one gangrenous 
ohatade aUarfiing te the whole p togrcss of the moyenMnt, m., a morbid 
dsaim to senen sad palliate deiscta We belieYe fiur lev hindraneeto 
arisen from the badness of adbools, than from the folly 



ofeleafciDg their badness. This jealoosy of critidsm haa been exhibited 
neatly in proportioo to the reputation of the sdioeL It haa always 
been found that an inspector may, with much less chance of evoking 
the wrath of the maoagers, denounce a bad school in wholesale terms 
than be can insinnate a blendsh, or hint a blot^ in one which '*has a 
naaM." It m^ be said that this is very natural, aa no one likes the 
cntksm of that which haa obtafa»d him credit, and ndnistend to his 
a$maurpr9pr4: but natnral aa this may be, it is not the leas faajurious, 
to the progress of educatkm. The very best aehod is capabU of un- 
provement; and aa the real vskn of a ached is genanl^ ovwrated, 
aod its defecta are more eerily Teiled than those of anr other object of 
eq«sl importance, it is greatly to be Umented that thia intolevanee of 
dtticism ahould pit ItMlf agamst the obviona meana of impcorement 
which shiUed inspection aflforas. We repeat that if it st(9s short of a 
foil sad fiatfafrd eKposum of CTsry fimlt and defect hi the matter.and 
n^thods of instnactioo, it betrava its trust, and frdla short of its hnper- 
atiTC duty. So hr from there bemg ground for oompkiut of the sen- 
aorioosness of mq;»eetors of sdiOQl% whether local or govemmental, 
proofii abound that they for oftener ain in being ten meatr-moutbed. 
mod in whikin^ at defecta they deem it ungraoioaa or impolitle to ez- 
podM. SdttcaUon ia fay no meana in need of such delioate handling. 
ItjB for fi«m beuiga flame eaailr eztingtdshed by the breath of cen- 
oonUt^ On the contrary, nothmg tends more dbeoUy to foed and 
nOOfiah it; and i p sp e etm s wiio bam ttie BMnlhieaB te set their foces 
agpiwst shams and rotasystema, and to **dBvelop" errors, as well aa 
^mnmT ia their right li|di^ and dssertiag of the hearty tlianks and 
sug^port of every man mo vishea educatien te be a reality, and a 
thorough mind-training in the dutiesaad subjects essential for practical 
Ufa. There are two Ways of inspecdng sehools: one is to pnise tiie 
te ao hnra sad pleaae th^ managers; the other is te benefit the sohohua 
andhnprove the schools. K wfll but seldom happen that those two 
eotwaeacail eoineide. The faMpeetor sMSt usually take his dioioe be- 
twMP.Iham, and aeeerduig te it lahe worthy or unworthy of his office. 
We are no advocates of undue harshness, or a spirit of fouit finding, 
B^ who takes pleasure m bhumng, or who foilsto apply just censure 
in Uodly or Ohristisn .terms, is just aa wrong aa he who, ihmi fidae 
lenieaoe or trackliag aervOity, pndaes whsie he enf^to Mame^ or 
''nDkaalfonllahetiemblflato 



We firmlr believe that the pro g re s s of sound teaclhfng Is Just now 
more entirely in the banda, and contingent on the fidlhftimess and 
courage of inspectors of schools, than any other human agency. Nonoi 
so well as professional and ezperienoed examiners, can detect glosses; 
extinguish effete systems, substitute right ones, or faivert the pyramid 
now tottering on its apex. Those who, chaflog under the wholesome 
correction of their own schools, absorbed by the sense of personal 
grievaaee, and forgetttog what is due to the great behests auo eternal 
aims of adocation, rail at the remedr, and atteck tiie phyrfelan instead 
of the diseaee, are the real obstractivee to the eaoae of sound seeohBr 
and availing religious instruction.— iAiir^A J^imnal qfMwxaHm. 



ON THE FORMATION OF STYLK 

Few things can be considend of |;reater importance than the forma*, 
tion of atyle. There are many moto, dneet and ooUateral^ of obtain* 
ing a pure and nervoua atyie, eae or two of wMch may be worth 
notice. Spedally I would refer te the ciiMsta of mathemalteal and 
classical study on this branch of educatioiL 

It should be the object of every mathematical writer to obtain ika 
most transparent slmplicitv in all that he teadiea. MatheiwaHstf 
language itself is beautiiiiiiy simple: co-ordinate EhgMih should be 
eqmdly pure and intelligible. The study of mathematfos'must tend til 
produce in the mind logioal and symmetrical ideas, so for, at leail^ a* 
prindplea are taught, sad not oMvely processes; and the traasforeBC* 
of order and symmetry firom the sdenoe wherefai they were flriC found 
to all other departments of knowledge, is aa inevitable reaull ot the 
mind*s operationa A peraevering atodent would find bfaiaslf rapidly 
improve both in oommand of English and in intimate Imowlewe 4€ 
the foundation of mathematical reasoning, who would undiertaSe ta 
tranalate ''Bourdon's Algebra,'' or '' Soil's Deeeripttve Qeemetvr'* 
— 4)oth models of a pure and logical atyle. 

^Ux. Seweil, in the prefooe toUs IransbtleD of *• VfagD'sQeer^^ 
makea the following remarka: — 

«*The University pf Dublm haa beaa rsBMakable for the attontfen 
which it pays to fluent and elegant tranalatkm. And it is maeil to%# 
wished that thia ahould be more carefolly oiMvated hi our Hn^Mk 
Universities, in conjunction with criticsl sebdanhlp. The foUewfag 
transUtion is an attempt to show to students the pessibifi^'of eem- 
bining somethhig even of a rythmical character wfth the tkid^M 
iffomlmaiUoal aocwttuy fai the trandaUoo of clasdoiA poeta It pr^ 
tends to nothing more. But the tenden^ of our present practice, in 
which scholara are allowed to render dassioal verse into Sng^ P*^^ 
is so mischevious that a genuine taste for Latin and Greek poetty wu 
scarcely be created until the practice ia abondoned.** 

A tranalation equal to Mr. Sewell'a (which is of no mten merit) ii 
not beyond the capacity of any sixth-form boy whose studies hav^ 
been well dh^eeted, and who, while mastering the intricacies of I^ttja 
verse, haa not'negiected our native English. The man of the world 
langha at the peihint who, wise with all the leamioe of past cenfiuri^ 
cannot wield that implement of hmguage which b of neoeanty tile' 
only one worth wielding. It ia not kmg shice the head mastto <^ a 
great public sdiod waa oonvicted by the fluent writers of the ilixtf 
press of inaccurate English. ** He had been dtgghig in die gEavea of 
dead languages,** and could spsro no time fi)r Uie livmg. 

The system proposed by Mr. Seweil is of greater consequence tllian 
hasyet been thoucht A boy who had tranriated hatf-a-dbsen hooka 
of mmer mto bknk verse, or Ohapmsn's ballad metre, or the Euffli^ 
hexaoMters, would know somethhig of the beauty and untj^ of die 
great poet; whereas, on the present system, the student generiilly 
prefers Pope*s translation to the original, and considers the (SoalcjMe 
of the Ships duller than any auctioneer'a catalogue. Among Wk 
Ladn poets there is periiaps none worthier of auch careAd and arCS^c 
rendering than Catullus. 

Mr. Mathew Arnold, m tlie prefoee to his poems of 1853, i^eaks ai 
follows:— 

** I know not how It is^ bet their commerce with the andents appeaff 
to me to produce, in thoee who conatantly pracdce it, a steadying ahd ' 
composing effect on thefar judgment net of Uteravy worlta ody, but pf 
men and events in general. They are likepersona who have had ^ 
very weighty and impassive experience. They are more truly thap 
others under the empire of facts, and more independent of the Ungues . 
current among thoae witii whom they live. They wiA neltnet )^ 
applaud nor to revile their age : they wish to know what It is, what (t 
can give them, and wheKher this is what they wani "Wliat they wanij 
they know very well; they want to educe and cultivate aliat la best 
and noblest in themselves: they know, toc^ that* this is no easy taak-^ 
XoXffvbr, as Pittacua said, ypi^nr^ Ma^ ^j^mi— and they au them* 
selves smcerely, whether mis age and tta llUmture can aasiat them in 
the attempt** 

That such men exist as those desoribed by Mr. Arnold eannet be 
denied ; that education may develop aoeh temperamenta more UcMft 
and render them more nnmerooa, k a bdief which all amat hoUidto 
would earnestly concern themselves m that most ha po t isu l ef eoetip%» 
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tions : but it Is Beared/ to he expected that the theory which attribates 
their deTelopment entirely to claesical study will meet with general 
aaaent The concentration of the intellect on a single course of study 
has a detrimental effect : it destroys that equable and perfect balance 
of the powers and faculties which is the noblest form of manhood. 

These considerations are not a digression from the subject Style is 
an indication of character. The formation of style depends on the 
formation of character. The differences in the prose styles of Macauley 
and of Landor— in the verse styles of Wordsworth and Tennyson- 
indicate proportionate differences in the genius of the writers. In 
mathematical j^rsseologv, style is ujiinetum of intellect. It is possible, 
ttierefore, that eolUteraf cultivation of style may be more effectual 
than those direct methods, which in many cases &\\. 
./For direct methods of necessity inake style the primary olject of 
■bidy* Now, the most perfect writers are the most simple — ^those 
whose theme inspire them to foiiget themselves. Modem sBsthetics 
see tit to reiect the meretricioas lea&ge and angular intricacies which 
oooe emboluslied goblets and decanters, and the ruddy or amber fluid 
gleams in vessels whose sole beauty is simple and symmetric shape ; 
ibniUrily the disuse of laborious ornament and quaint illustration ^ a 
syim>tom of improved taste in matters of style. The only man who 
ought to write at all is he who is brimfu 1 of his subject — whose 
knowledge is a fountain too continuous in its flow to be pent within 
c u st om a r y barriers, and such a man must of necessity be master of a 
style so suited to his theme that you would as soon criticise the wind- 
ings of a river as his mode of utterance. If this be true, we shall best 
attain ou$ end by teaching our pupils to think ; by introducing them 
to those primary realms of science and literature which are the chief 
domains of the human mind ; by fiuniliarizing them in mathematics, 
kgic and political economy, with those theorems and trains of argu« 
ment whereby the world is guided in its usual course — and in history, 
poetry, and mental philosophy, with those heroic passions which have 
power at oitical periods, which are the materials given by the Creator 
for genius to work upon, and whose intensity in certain nations has 

eren to one or two races of men the perpetual empire of the earth, 
aiterreceiving such education as this, your pupil declines to become 
an author, and writes nothing but letters to his friends, depend on t 
those letters will be worth reading ; if he finds within him those 
faresistable impulses which compel him to add another to the mnltitu- 
dinons tribe of book-makers, have no fear about his style.— M« C, in 
the Engluih Journal itf JSduMiion, 



COMMON THINGS AT OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Within the last ftw months public attention has been drawn to a 
new branch of Elementary Education, the recognised title of which 
appears to be ** Common Things.** The subjects embraced under this 
head are very miscellaneous: we may instance, however, the ordinary 
laws of natural and physical science, the most obvious principles of 
Bodal and political economy, human physiology, the productions of 
arty and the practical duties and offices of every-day-life. If any one 
should wish a more exact description, we would refer them to a small 
pamphlet published by Groombridge & Sons, entitled "Ashburton 
Prises for the Teaching of Common Things.'' The title " Common 
Thing6,*' appears to us to be well chosen : it not only specifles the 

Sneral class of things meant, but it also gives a strong hint that 
e things should be commonly known : they are things, with regard 
to which an ignoramus, whatever his station, raieht be fairly Uuntad 
. w^th the question, ** Why ! don't you know such a common thing as 
that f** 1 ne title, moreover, is a humble one. 

The only objection we have to a title so unpretending is, that it 
may «p that account be unnoticed by some who are as much in need 
of the study as tbe teachers of our National Schools. Let us look 
higher, and ask what is the knowledge of ** common things " at our 
public schools— nay, even at our universitiea ? If we were to take at 
bap-hazard a dozen lads <Hit of the higher classes of the former, or the 
same number from the mass of the students of the latter, what should 
we fbd to be the general run of information on these matters t We 
should like to substitute for the ordinary examination papers the ques- 
tions proposed to the competitors for the Ashburton prizes in the present 
year, some of which we append for the behefit of our readers, and we 
venture to say, that the result would demonstrate a degree of ignorance 
which would not be found even among the children of a well-conducted 
' National School.* We do not of course deny that there might be, and 
probably would be, many bright exceptions to this rule; but with 
regard to them, we must maintain that there are exceptions, and that 
their s]U>erior knowledge \& in spite of,^and not a result of, our present 
educational i^stero. 



• Explain the coMtruction of the spine or of the hand, and the mechaoioal con- 
*"^^!?**"*'^ *X different movements which they are Intended to perform. 

^^^f^^lB^^V^Jfj^ at a food and the subatanoe it wmtolns? 

Szplain the principles of the barometer. 

Describe a common suction pump. 

Sqjdaln the principle of Che wheel i 
np water tnm a waU- 



1 and azlfl^and show how it is applied in raising 



The sin of which we complain is one of, ommiony not commission : 
that "common things,'* or, in other words. Elementary Science is not 
taught, and not that classicid literature is taught Education, to be 
perfect, ought to embrace the voihoU range of intellectual Acuities — to 
give attention tiiat each power be brought out in diie subordination to 
the rest,— and thus to preserve the relation which our constitutioD 
points out But are there not faculties of the highest importance 
which will remain latent if classical literature be the only instrument 
applied to evolve them ? We will instance the fitculty of obmrwiUion^ 
which is strongly developed in youth and which admits of great culti- 
vation. It is a &culty of the highest practical value to man : every 
branch of science is indebted to it for its important principles. By 
it, Newton discovered the earth's graritation, Torricelli the weight of 
the atmosphere, Gralileo the pendulum, Hervey the circulation of the 
blood, Jenner vaccination ; in each case, common things were the start* 
ing points : an apple falling to the ground — the &tlure of a pump ex- 
ceeding 88 feet in depth — ^the swaying of a suspended lamp, Ac &c., — 
things which had passed before the eyes of thousands, but had not 
been observed^ from the absence of the intellectual (acuity which wa» 
able to grasp them. To say that observation alone produced such 
mighty conclusions from such trifling data, is more than we would 
assert Observation, in the true sense of the term, i mplies the existence 
o( other concurrent qualities of a high character ; but we stilt maintain 
that it is an independent faculty, and that it is one which should be 
carefully trained. The study of language, however, does not address 
jtsclf to this fitculty : literature may excite it, but does not train it i 
these both— the first especially — turn the mind inwardly upon itself — 
npon its own treasures, its own powers, its own constitution ; they 
have a tendency to remove the attention from the outer world of sense 
and matter, and to give prominence to the reflective and meditative, 
rather than the practical powere of our nature. The &culty of which 
we speak is essentially of an opposite character : it is given us for the 
purpose of dealing with thbgs without us ; it is the agent for the con- 
veyance of new materials to the labatory of the mind ; it employs the 
eye, the ear, the hand as its ministers ; but, in order to employ them 
properly, it requires to be trained, and to be backed by habits of 
discretion, vigilance, and thoughtlulness. 

It is a ftcultv the seeds of which are strongly maniiested in youth. 
It is that which leads boys out of school to a love of natural history 
and an observation of the habits of animals: it is that which in school 
makes instruction by models, diagrams, and experiments more palatable 
than that which is conveyed \nr books alone ; and which gives feroete 
illustrations borrowed from their own experienoei That it Is susceptible 
of culture, we are convinced fttMn the remarkable diftrence whida 
may be seen between those whose parents and teachers have taken 
some pains to foster it, and those who have been brought op in a 
different manner. We detect it in the qdck intelligence which glistens 
in the eye — the vfvadty .of the whole appearance, and the relidi with 
which new &cts or principles are appreciated— « strong contrast 
to the dreaminess or vacancy of the others. Why, we ask, should net 
such a valuable &culty be a little more cultivated in our schools? 
Surely it would be no loss of time— no impairing of the intellectual 
powers— no prefudice to the study of language and the otiier branches 
of education, if an hour or two in the week, at all events, were devoted 
to the study .of natural history — of the common phenomena of natural 
philosophy— or the processes of art and manu&etore. An hebdomadal 
lecture on '* common things'* would, we believe, materially hasten, 
instead of retarding, the abstruse studies now so much in vogue : it 
would excite habits which would generally sharpen the inteU^ and 
thiis enable it the better to cope with them. And while this result 
would apply to all, there is one advantage which we feel conviaoed 
would flow from it, ria. : that it would supply some sort of education 
to that numerous chus of lads who find the study of language so pain* 
fully irksome that they get disgusted with it, and who i^eod their 
school-days in the most h(4>eless, and to them useless, drudgery. 

It is argued, indeed, that language is the best study for training the 
faculties, and from this general assertion we do not dissent, hot we 
must be permitted to qualify it by adding, *'oot for all the powers of 
the mind, nor in all the persons to be educated." We allow the truth 
of the assertion Just as we should allow that meat was the best food 
for an able-bodied man, not, however, to the exdosion of vegetables 
and sundry other aocessories in the way of eatablesi We maintain on 
the one hand that there are important fiusulties which language does 
not train; on the other hand that there are branches of knowledge 
which meet these &culties ; and consequently, if it be the prorince of 
education to embrace the whole of the mental powers and keep them 
in a state of healthy subordmation and due rebtion to each other, then 
these branches must be admitted, or else the fiieolties will withsr. 
The training; in short, should be one of the whole man, and not of tlite 
or that portion of him. 

If we take the other oljeet of education— storing the mind with 
knowledge at once useful and elevatfaig— we think the most prejudiced 
partizan of the^ld regime would hardly dispute the claims of sdeoee. 
Many men of liberal education have cause bitteriy to cegret tfas&r 
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Ignorance of "common things," and frequently set about Instructing 
themaelTea In tKem long after their odncation waa gupposed to be com- 
pleted They find to their dismay that the humbler dasaea are our 
superiors in these things, — the tradesman, the medianic, sometimes 
eTen the Ubourer, enjoy the humiliating privilege of instructing them 
in their seTecal departments, and this not only in what may be called 
prqfem&nal matters-— the mysteries of their respectiTe crafts— but in 
things of general information w)iich they ought to know, and are 
mshamed they do not know. It surely would be more fitting that the 
^ educated classes should preserve their position by their practical 
knowledge and intelligence in matters of every-day life, as well as by 
that general refinement of taste and intellect which the other grades 
wn not able to appreciate^ That many of the topics we have mentioned 
are deomti^ as well as useful is equally undeniable ; we may, of course, 
separate every fact of natural philosophy, and even of mechanical 
science, from the common uses to which it may be applied, and con- 
template tbera as parts of the vast machinery of tiie umverse, viewing 
them in relation to other laws and principles, or as instances of the 
wondrous power, wisdom, and goodnesa of the great Creator. Did any 
one, we would ask, ever meditate upon the law of gravitation, or the 
oonstituiion of the human body, or the laws of vegetable physiology, 
without being elevated with a sense of the great and wondrous things 
which surrovmd himf Other subjects, we grant, elevate — poetry, 
eloquence, architecture, painting, sculpture ; ytt it has always appeared 
to us that nature^s lessom have a charm of their own, and address the 
inward man with greater force than any others. We insist strongly 
on this view of the subject, because it has been too useful to stigmatize 
«ny attempts to introduce these studies into our schools as utUttarian- 
i^ We deny that they are utilitarian in such a sense as is implied, 
i. A, to the exclusion of higher qualities ; and, as we have already 
urged, we would seriously warn the friends of classicai instruction thai 
they do not relinquish tho title '* useful" to their enemies— i^ZiiA 
Journal <if BducaUan. • 

HUrrS TO LOOAL SCHOOL AUTHORTriES. 

It may not bo amiss to call the attention of trustees, town superin- 
tendents, and all other school officers, to the necessity of a more 
strict observance of existing laws and forms, and a more rigid attention 
to the duties devolving upon them. It is a true statement, and as 
lamentable and inexcusable as it is true, that a considerable portion o{ 
the business pertaining to schools is loosely and illegally transacted. 
GomiBeBcing with the sohool section, it is found in imperfect notices 
otmeetingB, unpariiamentary and informal proceedings at the meetingS| 
and inefficiency in carrying out the designs of the voters and £e 
demanisof thelaw. Itisnot an uncommon case to have all the officers 
oleoted ia as illegal and improper manner. Resolutions too are drawn 
up in ioese and ambiguous language^ often leading to almost endless 
fitigation and district quarrels. These things are not brought to light 
as a general thing only in. cases where persons are dissatiimed or un- 
willing to pay their taxes. The great ma^oritr of instances pass off as 
correct and legal,inasmuch as no one is disposed to take issue upon them 

The sam9 is true of the reports of trustees and local superintendents. 
Probably not more than half of them are reliable. It is true thatthpre 
ozists an imperative necessity of changing, to some extent^ the mode 
of supervision, (irom a township to a county system,) but at the same 
time it is reasonable to expect a greater degree of aocuracy and dta- 
pstch firoB those who sow have the matter in charge. 

Sre this shall reach its destination, most of the schools for the 
winter will have commenced. Trustees and teachers should be very 
particular in regard to their contracts. Have a fhll and dear under- 
standing as to the price, the time that shall constitute a week or a 
month, the time of payment, the manner of boardmg, and every other 
particuhu* that might possibly come up in settiement Thii should he 
in wrieiii^, as required by Uw, and for which a Ibrm Is provided. The 
trustees mus^ provide a book for the teadher, to use m keeeping his 
roll, and the teacher must see that the list is accurately kept, for he 
is rMjuired to verify the same by his oath. Teachers should not delay 
tiie time of obtaining their certificates. Negligence on this tK>int may 
prevent the aectioii ftom drawing its portion of public money. Trus- 
tees should inquire particuhuAy about this matter, and see that teachers 
do not negisct thenrduty. 

Trustees should bear hi mind that their report is due prior to the 
15th of JanuaiT. Devote a littie thought to the matter. Read over 
tlie law earefmly, and compare it with the forms fbmished for your 
use. Obtain firom the teacher such fiMts as he is required by the 
department to furnish, and then your report can be easily and accurately 
drawn up. Let the reparte of 1855 oe an improvement on the poet, 
Woy should we not improve by experience f 

Tne long evenings of the winter season i^ord excellent opportunities 
for reading. Let parents and teachers use their influence in extending 
the use of the libnry books. Teachers can do very much by precept 
and exMsple, towards popularizing the section libraiy. 

The schoolroom is the great work-shop for the teacher. Be foitl^fnl 
to the trust reposed in you. Use every meaoa within your reach to 



gahi infbrmation and enlarge your eraerienoe. Bead carefully the 
organ of your profession, and digest weU the suggestions therein oon* 
tained. Get out the people, if possible, to visit your schools. Have a 
gathering some time during the winter, to listen to your examinstioo. 
Aid your superintendent in getting up school celebrationa Be eameit 
and zealous hi all thhigs intended to advance the beat hiterctts d 
education. 

Local Superintendents should commence eariy in the term to vidt 
schools. One visit at the beginning is worth a dozen at the dose. 
Prepare yourselves to dve advice as to the methods of instructioB, 
government, and general management of schools. Counsd, eocouraM^ 
and arouse teachers to a vigorous performance of their duties. Let 
them feel that you are with jlhem and for them, in all progressive mote* 
ments, and let the negligent and ignorant, if such there be, fed thsi 
you intend to wake them up. G^ the trustees and patrons to visit 
the schools with you. Would it not be a ^^ood plan to odl a meeting 
in each section, on some convenient evening, and lecture on schools 
and school laws? Aetive meaewree are requh«d to secure jMrmssssI 
results, * 

Finally, let us be united Let us undertake the winter campaign, 
determined to push toward completion the glorious educational system. 
Let all minor and personal considerations yidd to the promotion of 
the reneral good. Let us reason together, and while we aim to retaiii 
all the good we now have, may we be able to prune the tjitsm of its 
defects, and add substmtially to its present proportiona. — Nem York 
Teaeher, Dec 1854. ^ 

AN EVENTFUL LIFE. /' 

{FnmiksLfmdion TImM.) 
We yesterday recorded the decease of an Oxford divine who had mais* 
tained an immediate and personal connexion with that Univerdtj for 
upwards of dghty years. But it may prove, we think, both amnsfag 
and instructive if we place beCore the public the means of refleoting 
fbr a few moments on the aoenes which such a life embraced, and oil. 
the links which it supplied between the present and the past Dr. 
Routh, late President of Msffdalen College, was bom hi the rdgn of 
Khig Qeorge IL, before the beginnhig of the Seven Year's War, beibis 
India was conquered by Clive, or Canada by Wolfo, before the tJnitad 
States ever dreamt of independence, and before Pitt had impressed the 
greatness of his own character on the policy of Britain. The life of 
ikoA college student comprehended three great epoofaa— three periods 
of prodigious importance to the intereats of humanity and the history 
of the worid. Martin Routh saw the Ust years of the dd state of 
society which introduced the politicd dduge, he saw the dduge itsdl 
the great French Revdu^n, with all its catastrophes of thrones and 
opimons; and he lived to see the more ailent but not leas strikiDg 
changes, which forty years of peace engendered. Young BoutE 
entered the Univerdty of Oxford while the next snooepsor (tf Loiris 
XrV. was still upon the throne of Frsnce, and while Poland was still 
an independent State of ita own. 6n the v^ry week of his admission, 
London had been thrown into a state of ferment by a reply made bj 
the Lord Mayor Beckford to King Qeorge HI; John Wilkea was at 
the same moment the tdk of the whole conntiy, and the letters of 
^Junius" then appearing were in everybody's mouth. When the 
American War broke ou^ Ifr. Bouth was already a graduate o^ two 
years'^standing, and he must have partaken in diseusdon» aboi|( 
Comwallis and Burgoyne, Bunker^s-H&l and Saratoga, aa natm^ a« 
we now tdk of Baludava, and the Alma. As he read week after wedt 
the accounts fWmi Sebairtopol, he might have compared them k his 
own memory, or for the edification of his fiiends, with the aoooosts 
fifom Gibrdtar, for when the events of that fiunous dege ooourrea he 
was a Master of Artsi a Fellow of his College, and a freauenter of 
the ooffee-houses whicn in those days were the oentres of pditkd dia> 
cusdon. He was dready, when Mr. Pitt became Minister, angiged ia 
the duties of College offloe, and before Edmund Burke opwed the 
impeachment of Warren Hasthigs, Mr. Routh was a resident of ooo* 
dderable standing, having been in the Univerdty for dxteea ya^a^ 

SCHOOL BOY poLrmntsa 

On the last night of the Vermont Legialatlya sesdon, wiUa dw 
school bill was under discusdon, a member oompUined that sdiod- 
boys had lost thehr politeness, Mr. Bartiett, of Lydon, relied, <'I 
acknowledge the trutn of the genttemen's remarks I waa onoe Ibroad 
to take off my cap to every passer-by. Now, no bqy onooiveis his h^ad. 
A few years dnce I was riding through Orieans County in a dei^ 
and overtook a boy who had attdned the age of nine yearSL uo 
stepped out of the road to let me pass. There he stood upoo tha 
crust, erect, bold, and aspbmg. He did not prepare to doff his beavar— 
not he. Sdd I, *my hui, you should dwm take off your hat to a 
gentieman.* But no ; and I passed on. The insolence of boys has 
been on the increase shice the cdonid days of WasUngton and Jefbr* 
son. It may or piay not be the fiuiH of our nyitem— bat sach is 
the foot 
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^ . «% Parties in corraBpondenoo with the Educational Department will pleaae quote 
iht number and dats of any prerious letters to which thej may have occasion to refer, 
ii it is extremely dilicult for the Department to keep trace of isolated cases, where so 
mtasj letters are received (nearly 000 per month) on various sul^ects. 

DUTIES OP THE DEPAETMBNT OF PUBLIC 
INSTEUCTION FOE UPPEE CANADA. 

As much is said, and much inquiry is abroad in regard to 
the duties of Public Departments, it may not be improper to 
gire some account of the duties of this department. When 
the present school system was first established, the duties of the 
Education Office were light, as the municipalities and school 
officers and schools, were less than Half in number what they 
now are, as there were no auditing of school accounts from 
'them, no payment of moneys to them through this office, no 
Journal of Uducation^ no Provincial Normal and Model 
Schoolsy no provision for supplying municipalities and school 
sections with text-books, maps, apparatus and libraries; and 
ibe correspondence of the office amounted to less than 500 
letters per annum. Since then its duties have so increased 
Ibid been multiplied, tliat it has been found necessary to divide 
the department into several branches, in each of which more 
labor is requii^ than in the whole office before I860. The 
School Act of 1850 more than doubled the duties of this de- 
ptttmoiit ; and ihoae duties have been much increased by the 
Supplementary and Grammar School Acts, as well as by the 
Egress of the school system and the growing interest of the 
country in the advancement of education and knowledge. 
Some idea may be formed of this increase from the fact, that 
in 1850 the number of letters received amounted to 1,180, 
tfid in 1854, to 4,919. In 1850, the number of letters sent 
out from the department was 792, and in 1854 (not includ- 
ing circulars) it amoimted to 2,581. Since 1850, there has, 
therefore, been an increase of more than 400 per cent, in 
the number of letters received, and of nearly 400 per cent, in 
HbB number of letters sent out by the department ; and this 
increase in the corretpondenoey is but a fair indication of the 
increased labor in the other branches of the department. The 
seteral branches in which the department has been divided, 
are as fbllbws : — 

1. Council of Public Imtrudum : — ^This branch includes the 
general duties of the Councfl ; its meetings ; all matters con- 
nected with the Normal and Model Schools, such as their 
supervision, the appointments of masters and teachers, and 
S^tVAHts ; the auditing and payments of salaries and accounts, 
the admission of students and pupils, supplying the Normal 
and Model Schools with text-books, stationary and apparatus, 
the care, furnishing, and repabs of the buildings, (which have 
been planned, erected, and completed since 1850,) the Tiaxe and 
culture of the grounds — ^a square of nearly 8 acres. The 
books, stationery, &c., for the students in the Normal School, 
(varying from 100 to 150,) and for the 400 pupils in the 
•Model Schools, are supplied upon written requisitions from the 



masters, and approved in writing by the Chief Superintendent. 
The requisitions are numbered and fyled, as the authority for 
anything done or procured, under the general or special ord^s 
of the Council, by whom all the regulations respecting the 
establishment and government of the Common and Grammar 
Schools, and Public Libraries throughout Upper Canada, are 
sanctioned, and the text-books used in the schools and the 
books for the Public Libraries are authorised. The law re- 
quires the Chief Superintendent of Schools to prepare these 
regulations and all other matters for the consideration of the 
Council, to conduct all its corespondenoe and eHecute its 
orders. The Chief Clerl^ in the Education Office is also the 
Eecording Clerk of the Council, and keeps the minutes, and 
the accounts of all mon^s received and expended by it. 

2. Map and School Apparatui Depociiory : — This branch 
includes the providing of the Normal and Model Schools with 
text-books and stationary ; the piirchase of maps^ globes and 
all descriptions of school apparatus for the schoqjs throughout 
Upper Canada, and correspondence relating thereto. These 
articles havel)een furnished to the schools to the amount 
of several thousand pounds. The collection of school apparatus 
in this Depository is the most extensive in America, if not m 
Europe : so much so, that a few months since, a partner of a 
large Scotch publishing house procured specimens of school 
requisites. to the amount of about $4(C in order to re-print 
them in Edinburgh ; and the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation for the State of Massachusetts purchased articles to the 
amount of i^early $200 for the Education Office in Boston, ts 
specimens for the schools in the State of Massachusetts. 
During the last year, at the suggestion and under the revision 
of this department, three large maps of British North America 
have been undertaken — one in New York, -which has beek 
completed ; one in Edinburgh, by Messrs. ~W. and A. E* 
Johnston, G^graphers to the Queen; and cne in London, 
by the Messrs. Smiths, publishers of the National School Maps. 
These British nutps of Canada and the Eastern Province^ aie 
of the same suse and style with Johnston's and the National 
series of large maps of Europe, Asia, &c., and include our 
Utest county and township divisions, lines of railroad, &e. 
The proofs o£ those beautiful maps have been corrected in this 
office since the 1st of January ; and they will be published in 
a few weeks — thus presenting for the first time to the British 
public (besides providing them for the schools both in England 
and in Canada) maps of Canada on so large a scale, and ao 
complete and comprehenfedve in detail. ^ 

This Depository includes upwards of 150 different kinds of 
maps, charts, &e^ and a large variety of cheap and beautiful 
apparatus, (to illustrate elementary instruction in different 
branches of Natural History, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
G^metiy, &c.,) which have been obtained from London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paris, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and other places, and the collection of which has cost much 
time and labor. 

3. Public Idbrary Dcpodtory : — This branch includes the 
procuring and providing books for the PubUc .Libraries, cala- 
logues, regulations and correspondence relating to them. Nearly 
4,000 different uforJcc are contained in the catalogue, the selec- 
tion and examination of which, for the sanction of the Council 
of Public Instruction, and arrangements for procuring which, 
from more than fifty publishers in Great Britain and die 
United States, have involyed m amount of time and labour 
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during more than two jears that oan hardly be conceived. Not 
far from 150,000 Yolumes hare been procured, and upwards of 
90,000 Tolumes have been supplied to municipalitiai and school 
sectionB, during little more than twelve months. To obtain 
and keep up the necessary supply of books, ordeQ for them 
must be made up and sent off fi?om month to month, the 
payments nukde, and the books, when received, must be ex- 
amined by the invoices, and depoeited in their respective places ; 
then when an application is received from a municipal or school 
corporation, with a list of the books desired, or request that 
books to a certain amount be selected for them, the books ' 
desired or selected are marked on the margin of the printed 
general Catalogue, one ^opy of which is used and retained in 
the department for each library.' On the outside of this cata- 
logue are entered, the name of the municipal corporation, the 
nrunber of the library, the amount of the local appropriation 
and governmental apportionment, the value of the selection 
made by the local authorities, together with such other entries 
as may be required, such as the address of the party to whom 
the library is to be sent, dates and numbers of letters, relating 
to the library, &c. After having been examined by the Chief 
or Deputy Superintendent, and such additions made to the 
selection of books, as vrill cover the amount of the library 
desired, the catalogue is sent to the Library Depository, where 
the books are selected and checked, and carried to the packing 
room, where the/ are again called over, checked and packed 
in. boxes, together with the necessary quantity of labels and 
wrapping paper for covers for the books sent. From this 
checked catalogue, the invoice is made out and sent to the 
cozporation for whom the library is intended, together with 
th^ shipper's or carrier's receipt for the boxes delivered. 

'Re pecuniary advantage of this system of libraries to the 
eountiy may be conceived, when it is considered not only how 
gr«at a variety of useful books are introduced and made aoces- 
sible to aQ parts of Upper Canada, which were never before 
brought into the country, but that these books have been pur- 
ohaoed on most favorable tenns, and are supplied at cost^ and 
that the entire expense of management, including difference 
of ezdMOige, tinmspartation, jnfiiyAnrtfl and all contingencies, 
has not exceeded thirteen per cent, on the sums paid for the 
boc^ in England and the United States. 

4. Education Office : — ^This is, of course, the chief branch of 
the whole department, not only embracing the management of 
each of the others, but including the general administraticm of 
the Common and Grammar School Laws ; explanations to 
Ck>uncil8, Superintendents, Trustees, Teachers and others, on 
doubtful points of law ttnd modes of proceeding ; decisions on 
appeals and complaints ; auditing School Accoimts ; oversight 
a£ Normal and Model Schools, and Provincial Certificates for 
Teachers ; paying and accoimting for all Legislative Grants for 
Common and Grammar Schools ; furnishing Teacher's Begbters, 
UankBeports and Setums for Trustees, local Superintendents,, 
Clerks and Treasurers of Municipalities, and the Journal ^ 
JEdmMtum, (besides Editing it,) to each local Superintendent 
and School Corporation in Upper Canada; examination of 
appKcations firom poor School Sections in new Townships, the 
apportionment and payment of Special Grant to them ; the same 
xn regard to Superannuated Teachers ; the*preparation of the 
Gkneral Annual Beport, the printing and sending out upwards 
of 4,000 copies of it to Municipal Councils, Superintendents, 
and School Corpoiationsi general oonrnpondflnce relatiog to 



the promotion of education ; giving proper attention and ex- 
planations to many visitors from all parts of Canada and from 
other countries, who wish to ascertain and witness the arrange- 
ments which have been made for supplying the educational 
wants of the country by means of the Depositories as well as 
the methods of instruction in the Normal and Model Schools. 

Some portions of the work of this branch of the department, 
thus summarily stated, require much time and labor. Such, foK 
example, as compiling the Annual Beport from the returns of 
nearly 500 School Municipalities and Corporations, each olT 
which requires examination and revision in order to compile the 
Chief Superintendent's ^Annual Beport. "Where errors are very 
apparent, the local report is returned, or a letter written request-'^ 
ing explanations. In auditing the School accounts, the receipts 
and expenditures of each Municipality must be. gone over, 
checked and compared with the refcum of the preceding year, 
the certified apportionment of the Legislative School Grant and 
the County and other Municipal Auditor's reports. Where 
discrepancies are found, explanations are asked; where mis- 
applications of the School Fund are detected, and where the 
whole of the sum required by law to be raised in a municipality 
is not raised, or is not accounted for, theparties concerned are 
duly notified, and a corresponding sum or sums are withheld in 
paying the next apportionment of the grant, until the defi- 
ciencies are made up, and the expenditure of all the moneys 
raised duly accounted for according to law. This auditing of 
school accounts, though a serious task and involving much, and 
sometimes painful, correspondence, secures, considerable sums 
to the School Eund, and introduces into each Municipality and 
School Corporation the practice of faithfully accounting for the 
receipt and expenditure of public moneys — an important ele- 
ment of public instruction, as well as of good government. 

In regard to Lettert^ each letter received is attached to a 
blank endorsement, having printed on it the name of the hrtMch 
of ^e department to which the letter belongs, lines for the 
number, titie or name of the writer, post-office, date of receipt, 
and references. It is also entered in the Bs^ter of Letters 
Beceiifed^ with the summary of its contents, and numbered; and 
if it refers to former letters, they are obtained, and their number 
noted, with such memoranda as may be necessary ; should it 
belong to the Depositories, the order is supplied immediately 
on its receipt. Two copies from each draft of reply, or letter 
sent from the of^oe must be made — ^the one for the Letter 
Book, and the other to be addressed to the parties concerned. 
The date of the reply is also entered on the back of the letter 
received. 

Each branch of the Department requiring it has its appropri- 
ate Letter Book, Account Current, Ledger, &c. : and a separate 
account Is kept with each branch of the School Fund paid 
through the dspartment, and in accounting for which vouhers, 
numbered, are, in evei^y instance, produced to the proper 
authorities. 

It is only by this strict attention to details, and this separate 
and methodical arrangement of each branch of the Department 
that it has been {vacticable to avoid confusion and embarrass 
ment, to get through with the work undertaken, and to render 
the department an approved and efficient agency for advancing 
the educatioiuil and social interests of the country. Some idea 
may be formed of the gradual progress of work in the depart- 
ment, from the following statement of the coirespondenee of it 
since 1860 : 
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During the years | 1850. 



Letters received 

Letters sent, out (not 
inclttding circulars) . 



1,180 
792 



1851. 
2;026 

14281 



1852. I 1858. I 1854. 



2,996 
1,561 



4,015 
1,522* 



4,919 
2,158 



To this may be added, that the number of letters received during 
the month of January, 1855, was 524; and the number of 
letters sent out waa 466, besides a large number of circulars. 
^ As the County, Township, Town and Village Councils, Trus- 
ses and others, have thought proper, voluntarily and almost 
unanimously, to make this Department a sort of Court of Equity, 
and to apply to it for information and advice on all doubtful 
matters, and matters of difficulty or difference, the Chief Super- 
intendent of Schools has deemed it his duty not to limit his 
replies to the dry technicalities of law, but to do all in his power 
to reconcile differences, and settle difficulties, and aid and 
encourage by counsel, suggestions and persuasions the parties 
addressed, to avail themselves of the facilities afforded for 
promoting education and knowledge among the youth of the 
country. 

It is only during the last year that the system of Common 
School Instruction has been fully brought into operation ; and 
it is only during this month that the regulations for the better 
organization and management of the Gbummar Schools are 
published. We are persuaded, if nothing untoward occurs, that 
the progress of the system irom 1855 to 1860, will even exceed 
the progress which it has made firom 1850 to 1855. l^o power 
has been employed but that of persuasion ; and no attempt has 
been made to advance faster than the felt necessities and con- 
victions of the country would justify. To educate the people 
through themselves, is the fundamental principle of the School 
system ; and to assist them to advance their own best interests 
and manage their own affairs, has been the spirit and sole object 
of its administration. 

There is no such thing as a State School Tax in Upper Canada^ 
the Legislature imposing no school tax, as in the neighbouAig 
States. All the taxes levied and collected for school purposes 
are the voluntary acts of the local Municipalities. Yet the 
progress of the school system in its financial aspects is no less 
gratifying than in those particulars referred in the foregoing 
remarks. On this point we will merely give the foUowing 
sentences from the last Annual Beport of the Chief Superin- 
tendent, pp. 9, 10. 

^ The Statistical Tables show the largest increase, in every 
* particular indicative of progress, which has ever taken place in 
any otie year in Upper Canada. 

" The increase in the amount raised for Teachers Salaries is 
£16,047 98. 8d. — the aggregate sum raised for that purpose 
alone being £180,089 Os. 8d. 

^ The increase in the amount raised for the erection and repairs 
of school houses is £6,706 10s. 9d. — thea ggregate sum raised 
fbr these purposes being £30,780 lis. lOd. 

^ The aggregate sum raised ior all Educational purposes is 
£199,674 Is. 5d. — being an increase on any preceding year of 
£23,598 2s. Sd. 

^' The increase in the attendance of pupils is 15,149, — ^the 
aggregate attendance beiog 194,736." 
EnircATiOK Ozricx, 
Toronto, February, 1855. 

* A small deorease in 1869— the year the Journal of JUiiea<»on was first 
sent grataitonsly to each local Baperintendent and School Ooiporation by 
anUiority of the LegUature. 



In two cases the Chief Superintendent of Schools has felt it 
his duty to avail himself of the provisions of the 24th section of 
the Supplementary School Act, and appeal against the decisioni 
of County Judges, who had decided against Trustees acting 
according to law as advised by the Chief Superintendent. In 
both cases the Judges of the Queen's Bench unanimouBly 
ordered the County Judges to reverse their decisions, — ^therebj 
confirming in the one case the power of School Trustees to levy 
and collect School rates for the erection of School houses, as 
well as for other purposes, under the authority of the School 
Act of 1850, and in the other case confirming the power of 
Trustees to act after the alteration in the boundaries of a School 
Section, without a new election of all the Trustees, or any 
other election than that which would have taken place had no 
alteration been made in the boundaries of the school section. 



decision op the cotjet op queen's bench 
in cases op appeal by the chiep super. 
intejJdent op schools. 



REPORT ON THE CULTURE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
GROUNDS FOR THE YEAR 186i. 



ToBOirro, Dee. 80M, 1864. 

Rbvd. Sib, — ^Permit me the honor of sobmitting to jou the foDoiHiig 
Report of the results obtained from the cultivation of the ezperimeotd 
farm and grounds attached to the Normal and Model SchoolSi fbr the 
season of 1851. 

At the close of last season, when I had the honor of presenting my 
last Report to you, considerable portions of the grounds were in an 
uncultivated state ; all of which have now been completed, together 
with the planting of all the permanent tree^ shrubs and hedges pn>> 
jected in the original design. 

I have great pleasure in stating, that with very few exceptions, the 
whole of the planting has been very successful Most of what wu 
planted last season having made large growth during the past soramcr, 
and some particular trees begin to be interesting objects in ttie grounds 
when viewed as a whole. 

Considerable pr a gie ss has been made in the Plant depsrtmenti^ 
upwards of two hundred specimens of foreign and native herbaceous 
plants and roots have been collected and planted in the gioundsi sod 
although there are yet considerable spaces to be filled up, it is, ia 
dome measure, desirable that it should be so, as leaving space for 
whatever may tun up that is either new or rare, of foreign or native 
production. 

In the vegetable garden, mostly all the crops have done well, and a 
good many of the best and newest v^etables have been tried with 
very good success; but, from the drcumstance of thia p<»iion of the 
grounds not having been quite finished until the spring opened, time 
would not permit of entering into that minuteness of experiment and 
comparison which may be attuned in after yeara 

In the fruit garden, strawberries and other small fruits have bad 
large crops, considering the short time they have been planted ; from 
the luxuriant state of growth the bushes were in, some damage has 
been suffered from storms of wind, so prevalent the last summer, but 
this I trust may be obviated when the hedges have made a little more 
growth. A few specimens of pears, as fine as I have ever seem, ware 
produced and ripened to full maturity, particularly the BairMX^ 
Stecens^ QeniseSy WhiU Doyenne^ and BcUe Sucratioe: the fiidl <tf 
which is a very large f nd fine summer pear, comes early into beariog^ 
and is well adapted for small gardens. The three last named s6rt8 are 
autumn pears, keeping perhaps until Christmas, if taken fix>m the tree 
before they are too ripe, and laid in a cool, dry, airy place. They also 
come early into bearing^ are very productive and well-flavored. Speei- 
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mens of these pears were ezhibiled to his EzcelleiK^ Lord Elgin, during 
bis Tisit to the establishment in October last 

In the agricnltural department, the following memoranda and notes 
of the Tarious crops, perhaps may not be uninteresting : — 
IbU Wheaty White Flint : — \ acre sown after peas without manuring, 

produced 5i bushels, weighing 60 lbs., or at the rate of 44 

bushels per acre. 
JBIifrinff Wheat, Gape root: — V ■^'^ <K>wn after Indian com, without 

manuring, produced 1^ bushel, weighfaig 65 lbs., or at the rate 

of 18 bushds per acre. 
Spring Wheats Fife sort: — fg acre sown after Indian com," without 

manuring, produced 2^ bushels, or at the rate of 86 bushels 

per acre, and weighing 5B lbs per busheL 
Nora. — ^Thus, .under Hhe same treatment, the last named sort of 
spring wheat produced exactly double what was obtained from the 
first The growth of both sorts was about the same, and both looked 
equally well on the ground before reaping. 

Smrkjf^ Common:-^ acre sown after potatoes, without manuringt 
^ produced 6 bushels, H pecks, weighing 45i per bushel, or at 

the rate of 61 bushels per acre. 
BarUy^ Ck>mmon : — i acre sown after turnips, with slight dressing of 

street-scrapings, produced 7 bushels, i peck, weighing 00} 

lbs. per bushel, or at the rate of 57 bushels per acre. 

Nofm — Thus, from the small amount of ammonia returned to the 

land from the street-scrapings,' we hare a difierence to its credit of 6 

bushels measure, and each bushel of the whole, 5 lbs. heavier : or 

2320i Ib& from the one, against 2678} lbs. from the other, leaving a 

balance of 568 Iba per acre, to the credit of the dressing of scrapings. 

Yet the heaviest of these lots scarcely comes up to the last yearns rate, 

when the land was new, and full of stored ammonia. 

Indian Can^ White and Yellow : — \ acre planted in hills about 8 feet 

square, apart, produced 16 cwt, or at the rate of 6 tons per 

acre, bdng a deterioration from last year's rate of 4 tons 

per acre. 

CMag^ Quintal ;^^ acre produced about S| tons, being about 2 

tons per acre heavier than any rated last year. 
OMagt, St Beds :— Some very large heads were produced, but being 
attacked by maggots or root^diseaae before coming to maturity, 
in general no calculation could be made. 
OMag€, Savoy :— Rated somewhat under Ust year's, when the average 

per acre was 29 tons. 
OMmg^ Red Dutch :^Some heads laiger than any hst year, but the 
fate per acre was 2 tons under that rate, which was 28 tons. 

Nam— The Quintal, and next to that, the St Denis, cabbage is the 
most profitable for field culture, but for the standard crops the Quintal 
For although the St Denis brings a very large heavy crop in rich land, 
yet, being more liable to root-diseases, it cannot be pronounced so 
safe for a general crop. The Drumhead Cabbages partake somewhat 
of the nature of the Quintal, and are generally hardy and luzuriaot 
growers, but they do not cabbage so well nor so equally. 
SwAUK 2\«m^.— Produced a crop which would average about 84 

tons per acre. 
PtftoftMS, Early Ash* Leaved :— Below' last year's average per acre. 
Do Bsriy jQices:-*Below last year's avenge per acre by 10 

bushels, it being 184 bushels. 
Do Mechank»:— Below last year's average, by 15 bushels, it 

being 260 bui&els. 
Do Pink Byes:— Below last year's average by 18 'bushels, it 

being 880 bushels. 
Do Irish Cups:— Below Ust year's average by 6 bushels, it 
biBing 410 bushels. - 

Nora.— Tlfese were all pknted in one square, where potatoes never 
giew before, following a crop of oats, were moderately manured, with 
% mixture of horse and cow manure, and yet all M short of last year's 
ATsnc*; but especially the more dry and fivinaoeous sorts, as the 



atMeavedy the pinh-eyei and tMohania; while the late and more 
juicy and waxy sorts came nearer the last year's rate, which, com- 
pared with the defection in Indian com and other grains, would seem 
to show, that the past season has been unfkvorable to the perfecting 
of fiuinaceous matter in grains and roots. In this matter, the experi ence 
of those who may have been operating on a larger scale, or of those 
who may have been making observations or enquiries in the country 
generally, would be very interesting. 

Oarroty Dutch Hoon :-^Bek>w Isst year's rate per acre by 2) ton^* 
which was 81i ton& 
Do Altringham:— do da do by H tons, 

which was 86 tons. 
Do White Field: — Above last year's rate per acre by 8 tons, 
which was 48^ tons. ' 

Blood Beet: — Below last year's rate per acre by 8 tons, which 

was 42^ tons. 
Mangel Wunel: — Above last "year's rate per acre by 2 tonst 

which was T{ 5 tons. 
Svgar Bm^;— Above last year's rate per acre by 6 tons, 

which was 28i tons. 
Dutch Farmip : — do do do by 1^ tons, 

which was 20 tons. 
NoTB.— Regarding these roots the same observations noticed of 
potatoes and other grains are also applicable; insomuch as all the 
more solid, and those coming the nearest tb farinaceous fall below the 
last year's rate of produce, while those of a more watery and luxuriant 
nature considerably exceed the rate of last year. 
Oraaiy Varieties :— One acre produced 2i tons from the first cutting, 
H tons from the second cutting, and one ton from the third 
cutting ; in all 4^ tons of dry hay, which I consider a large yield ; 
taking into account that the first catting was composed of more 
than half clover, and the two last cuttings were nearly entirely 
clover. 
In the sub-divisions of the grass, that sown with a portion of rye- 
grass, (iolium p&ronne,) and' red and white clover, produced the best 
and greatest weight of hay. That sown with Lucerne, Timothy, and 
White and Red Clover came next While on that sown with Clover 
and Timothy only, the hay was entirely Clover. This of course was 
in consequence of the Timothy never rising much the first year after 
being sown. While it is not certain how the Rye-Grass and Lucerne 
may do another year, or whether they may resist the effects of another 
winter and spring, yet even if they should not altogether prove so 
permanent as Timothy, they form an important and valuable addition 
to the first year's crop of hay, for overbalancing the expense and 
trouble of seed and sowing. 

ITie proceeds of the sales of the produce of the grounds in 1854, 
amounted to the very fidr sum of about $168. 
I have the honor to be, 
Reverend Sur, 

Your Obedient Servant, 
(Signed,) WM. MUNDIE, 

, Sup&ruUendmt qf GHymndi, 

To the Rev. Dr. Rnnsoiv, 
Chief Superintendent of Schools. 



A MODERN RIP VAN WINKLE. 
Her Britannic Mijesty's Ship Plover has been since 1848 ice-bound 
in the Polar Seas. She had been accustomed before that to put into 
San Frandsoo, then a small trading station, and contained only a few 
small houses. Coming back firom its temporary ice-home, the captain 
sailed into the harbor, as formerlv, without a pilot, in the evening 
His surprise can be imagined, to find it a dty of considerable magm- 
tnde. He knew nothing of the Mexican war, and other events that 
had transpired during his sojourn in the Arctic regions. 

There is hardly any bodily blemish which a winning behariour will 
not conceal or make tolerable ; and there is no external grace which 
iUnaature or a£footation will not deform. 
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THBRETS NO DEARTH OP KINDNESS. 

BT GERALD MASSBT. 

There's no dearth of kindnen 

In this world of ours ; 
Only in our blindness 

We gather thorns for flowers; 
Outward, we are spuming — 

Trampling one- another. 
While we are inly yearning 

At th^ name of '* Brother I'' 

There's no dearth of kindness 

Or love among mankind, 
But in darkling loneness 

Hooded hearts grow blind ! 
Full of kindness tinglinff, 

Soul is shut from souT, 
When they might be mingling 

In one kindred whole ! 

There's no dearth of kindness, 

Tho' it be unspokeo, 
From the heart it buildeth 

Rainb<^w-smiles in token — 
That then) be none so lowly, 

But have some angel-touch : 
Yet nursing loves unholy, 

We live for self too much 1 

As the wild rose bloweth. 

As runs the happy river, 
Kindness freely floweth 

In the heart forever. 
But men will ever hanker 

After golden dust, 
Kindliest hearts will canker, 

Brightest spirits rust 

There's no dearth of kindness, 

In this world of ours ; 
Only in our blindness 

We gather thorns for flowers ! 
cherish God's best giving, 

Falling from above! 
Life were not worth living 

Were it not for Love. 



THE EIRST MAPS OF AMERICA 
Mr. J. G. Kohl, the German traveller, at a recent meeting of the 
American Geographical society, gave the following interesting mfbrma* 
don in regard to the first maps of America, be said : — ** The first map 
of America was made by a companion of Oolumbus^it is now in Spain. 
I have copied nearly all those of the sixteenth and some of those of the 
seventeenth century. Some are painted and drawn by the hand and 
brush for the kings of Spain, England, or France, and others are even 
printed — being joined to various collections of maps. I could entertain 
you a long time by explaining the alterations that the coast-lines of 
these maps have undergone from time to time, and showing how eren 
the errors that were made by the first Ynap«makers hate tended to in- 
crease oar geographical knowledge. You will see, too, by examining 
the inaps I now introdtioe to your notice, that Amerii» appears under 
as many, probably, as twenty names, and is almost always, in the ear- 
lier ones, connected with Asia. Many of the earliest maps of America 
are drawn on bark, cotton, and other substances, by the Indians ; for 
the eariier voyagers always refsivsd io the natives for geographical in- 
tormation. Many of these still exist Even our Franklins, Perrys, and 
McGlures still look to the native Esquimaux for this kind of informa- 
tioii, and parts of oar ooantry are still put down on the maps of the 
present day from the descriptions and drawing of Indians — ^psfiicidariy 
the sources of some of our rivers." Mr. Kohl, in the conrte of his 
paper, introduced many hundred of maps which he had copied in dif- 
ferent ooantries. The Hon. Geoi^ge Bancroft said that, considering the 
importance of the early geographical history of our country, he propo- 
sed that the society ^should meet next Thursday, in order more care- 
fully to examine the maps, and hear at greater length the highly 
mteresting observations that Mr. Kohl had to make. Mr. Bancroft de- 
clared himself surprised at the beaatv and arrangement of the maps, 
and said that it was one of the most interesting sonroas of stvdy that 
hsA been introdaoed to his notice ior some time. 



Children suffer more from vague terror than parents are apt to 
realize. In Mrs. Jameson's recent work there is an aatobiogniphicd 
passage in which she relates the fearful tribulations of her early yetn, 
Parents may profitably read the narrative : 

** There was," says Mrs. Jameson, *^ in my chHdidi mind another 
cause of suffering besides those I have mentioned, less acute^ but more 
permanent, and always unacknowledged. It was fear — fear of dari[- 
ness and supernatural infiaences. As long as I can remember any thing, 
I remember these horrors of my in&noy. How they had been awakened 
I do not know ; they were never revealed. I had heard other chil- 
dren lidiculed for such fears, and held my peace. At Ota these 
haunting, thrilling, stifling terrors were vague ; afterward the form 
varied; but one of the diost permanent was the ghost in Hamlet 
There was a volume of Shakspeare lying about, in which was an en- 
graving I have not seen since, but it remains distinct in my mind as a 
picture. On one side stood Hamlet with his hair on end, literally *Uke 
quills upon the fretful porcupine,* and one hand with all the fingers 
outspread. On the other strided the ghost, encased in armor with 
nodding plumes ; one finger pointing forward, and all surrounded with 
a supernatural light. Oh that spectre 1 for three years it followed me 
up and down the dark staircase, or stood by my bed ; only the blessed 
light had power to exorcise it How it was that 1 knew, while I trem- 
bled and quaked, that it was unreal,* never cried out, never expostola* 
ted, never confessed, I do not know. The figure of Apollyon looming 
over Christian, which I had found in an old edition of the * Pilgrim's 
Progress,* was also a great torment ButyWorse, perhaps, were certain 
phantasms without shape — things like the vision in Job — ^A spirit 
passed he/orc my face ; .it sto^ stiU^ hut I could not diacem the form 
thereqf^ — and if not intelligible voices, there were strange unaccounta- 
ble sounds filling the air with a sort of mysterious life. In dayhgfat I 
was not only fearless, but audacious, inclined to defy all pover and 
brave all danger ^tbat is, all danger I could see. I remember vololi- 
teering to lead the way through a herd of cattle (among which was a 
dangerous bull, the terror of the neighboorhood), armed only with a 
litUe stick; but first I said the Lord's Prayer fervently. In the 
ghastly night I never prayed ; terror stifled prater. These vinonaiy 
sufferings, in some form or otlier, pursued me, till I was neariy twelfs 
years old. If I had not possessed a strong constitution and a strong, 
understanding, which rejected and contemned my own fears, ev^i 
while they sbook me, I had been destroyed. How much weaker c^- 
dren sufier in this way I have since icnown ; and have known how lo 
bring them help and strength, through sympathy and knowledge, the 
sympathy that soothes and does not encourage — the knowledge that 
cfispels, and does not suggest, the oviL" 



FORBIGN POSTAGE NOW AND TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
Twenty years ago the British and Foreign rates of postage could not 
be paid upon a foreign letter. In 1848 a convention was arranged 
between England and France by which a letter gotn^ to or paning 
through France could be paid to its destination, and international ac- 
counts were kept between Great Britain and the French €k>venimeDt. 
The following table shows the fuU postage on Soreigu letters in 1886 sad 
1866, viz : — 



Places. 1886. 

France 2s. 8d 

Luxemburg.... 4s. 4d*... 

Baden 4& 4d.... 

Holland Ss. 8d.... 

Prussia. 48. 4d.... 

Bavaria 4s. 4d. . . . 

Wurtemburg . . 4s. 4d. . . . 
Switserland ... 8s. 4d.... 



1856. 
4d. 
8d. 
6d. 
8d. 
8d, 
8d. 
8d. 
8d. 



Places. 1886. 

Germany 4s. 4d.. 

Sardinia 4s. 2d.. 

Sicily 4a. 2d.. 

Tuscany 4s. 2d.. 

Papal States.. 4s. 2d.. 

Austria 4s. 4d.. 

Northern States 48. 4d . . 
Turkey 4& 2d.. 



185& 
.. 8d. 
..104 
..18d. 
..18d. 
..ISd. 
..Idd. 
..18d. 
..12d. 



A LARGE SHIP AND A LONDON SQUARE OONTRAflTED. 
A bsre statement of the dhnensions of the large s^p which Mr. 8eo4t 
Russell is Just now huUding scarcely conveys* notion to the minority 
of minds of its vast size, capacity, and cost An ingenious friend of 
ours, Mr. Gould, has iotted down some points of comparison between 
the ship and Tavistoek-squareJ and these serve to make the idea much 
clearer. He points out that Tavistock-square consists of fifty-six 
houses, and that there are sixteen houses on one side, of fewenty<41ve 
feet fi-ontage, or 460 feet It would require nine from the other side, 
or 226 feet, to make the length of the large ship— viz., 27 houses^ or 
equal to 676 feet Then, the houses being 42 feet deep, it would re- 
quire two houses put together to make the section of the ship, whieh 
is 88 feet; so that it would actoallv requhreall the houses pat tcMmther 
in two rows to make a block the size of the big ship, setting sside the 
angles cut off in commg to the ked. Again, the inhabitants of the 
square may be considered eight to a house, or 448 souls; wbAe the 
fihip may some day eanry four times or five timss, •§ vpmji ssy fl^fi^ 
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or 8,C0D Muls. At tmj timtf of winter the 56 booMs in the square will 
probably have 10 tonfl of coals each, or 560 tons ; while the big ship 
will uke nearly 20 limes as much, or at least 10,000 tons for its own 
consumption. To carry the comparison one step further, — the cost of 
the 66 houses to huild would be about £11-3,000; the furniture 
£58,000, or £\ 70,000, ready to be fnbabited. This ship, it is supposed, 
will cost £150,000, or £500,000, before it Is ready for its mmates! 
lUther BtrikiBg ihm^^BuUder, 



When Anaxaj^OTM was told of the death of Ms son^^e only said, "/ 
knsw he was mariaV* So we, in all cnsualities of Kfe, should say, I 
knew my riches were unoevtahi, that my fnend was bnt a man. Such 
oonsidemtloiis would soon pacify US| becansa all oor troubles proceed 
from being unexpected. 



&nca\xuiai <JtttiUigiire. 



^w» » <'»<«<«w»^l<^VO^»»^»^«^»iO'*»« ■ 



CANADA. 

MUN'IILLT SnniAST. 

The Local Saperiniendent of the City Schools thns reports to the Board 
of Tmsiees : ^ I bare to report that all the pobllo schools are now opened 
ted closed by the teachers reading aloud a portipo of the Scriptures and the 
Lord's prajer ; the narratire part ot the book o( Genesis being used at the 
morning, and the narratiTe part of the Gospel of St. Matthew at the eremng 
BVTice ; and in almost all oaseslhe ohildren Tohmtanly repeat the Lord's 
pnyer after the teacher." In speaking of the recent examination in on% of 
the schools, he sars : ** The popUs attending the examinations were, without 
as esoeption, clean in person, neat in apparel, and orderly in oondiict.''. . • . 
The Ifajor of the new eky of Ottawa, in his inaugural address, tfius relbrs to 
lehools in the municipalitT : ** There are ten male teachers and riz fesMle 
MMbtrs fts die paj of the town trastees. The arerage pay of male teachers 
ii £80 per-amram ; of female £57. The total number of paying scholars at 
1% Sd. per morfth Is 266, of whom 98 are females, and 178 males. Of free 
aeholars there are 859, of whom 165 are females, and 194 malea. The total 
naniber attending school is 625, oC whom 872 are males, and 258 are 
iMies. The sum desunded by the sehod trvstees for the year 1854 was 
MO. . « .The new staiie school honse at Gonseooo, is the largest and most 
enmodfoM buildti^ el the kind in the oonnty. It is a handsome, well 
s|>poiated bnilding. capable of seating one hundsed and twenty scholars, 
md edealated lo last for geoerationa. Its eost was £820 ineluding the price 
of tilt baikiing lot ; and, certainly parents and gnafdkas must be conthiced 
Ihst n» lasation eookl be more wisely ineaivsdt than that whieh Is intended 
to aeeare for the youth under their esre, eomfiinable aecomnodatlon doring 
I of study • . .A correspondent of the OUamm OUiMm giTos a highly 
; aeoonnC'of a '*Free Tea Party," giren by Mrs. Lang and other 
hMto rerideut in School Soetioo No. 9, Gtoneeater, on the evening of the 
ttsd uliiauK Various addreases were delirered ; aad, daring the erening, 
a nluable present was made to the teaeher, Mr. Sheriff, by the pupils of 
Ike aebooL We agree with the water u hie opinion, that '*It is most 
gratifyiug thus to witness the salutary effects on a community which can, 
and may be brought about by a littie effort". . . .Meetings of the Teacher's 
AsseeittieBS of the Counties of Frontenae, Lennox and Addfaigton, and Elgin 
have recently been held. From the proeeedinga of the County of Elgin 
Aaaodntion, we learn that "The present system of school superrislon was 
lUscQKied. Some of the teachers present expressed themeelres satiafled 
with the Township Superintendents ; others contended that although indi- 
Tidoal towoshipa enjoyed the services of competent superintendents, they 
wen the^few that were thus situated. They argued farther, that before the 
icheQl& could eigoy the fnll benefit of inspection,^ the office of aefaool super- 
intendent must be made a county one, and be Ailed by a man pracHcaUy 
aoquainted with the duties ot the school room, pesseesiog a high degree of 
Eten^ attainments ; that he should be required to give his whole time and 
atteaiion to tlie inspection of the schools, to the settlement of difficulties 
that may arise out of the practical working of the school law, and lo the 
diffiuion of useful informatiou by means of lectures, aa required by the School 
AcL Teachers would hIko deem it worth an effort, to secure the approba- 
tion of a man whose obdcrvation extended to all the schools in the county, 
while under the present system they care little about it*** The Presldettt, 
In hit«ddres^ "shoved from the sutlstics compiled by the Chief Supeiin- 
tepdcnt, that tho educational progress of Upper Canada for the last nine 
yean, exceeds that of any other country of the same extent and reeouioei, 



on the hoe of the globe. He drew attention to the increase that has taken 
place in the avenge thne that the achoola are annually kept open by tho 
duly qualified teaohers; to the much larger proportkm of the sehool popu- 
lation that eqioy the principles of cosomon school instruction : to the Urgo 
amount which the people voluntarily levy upon their own property for tho 
support of onr oosMBon sobools; to the addiUona made to the sakiiss of 
teachers; to the grosser attentioo paid to the eonvenlenee and proper ftir» 
nishhig of school-rooms ; and to the greater eagerness with which the ser- 
vices of efficient teachers are sought after. To all these fsots.h^drew 
attention, as an indubitable evidence to the firm hold that our school system 
has taken upon the public mind.*' At the meeUng of the Association for 
Frontenae, Lennox and Addington, notice of the following resolutions were 
given, to be taken up at the next meeting, in March Ist : ** That occasions 
may occur that justify the inflicting of corporal punishment in sehools. 
2nd, That it is proper that parents should be compelled by law to educate 
tihefr children.** 

ORAXMAR AMD COMMOH SCHOOL KXAKIHATIOSS. 

BaocKTiLLB. — At the close of the recent Exammation of the BroekvQlo 
County Grammar School, the following resolutions were passed :— - 

Moved by the Hon. Jsmes Morris, seconded by G. MsUoah, Bsq., Ooimty 
Jndga, that the Trastees of the Brockville County Onunmar School be res* 
pootfuUy requested to convey lo the Principal, Mr. Dunkyp, the thanks of tho 
parents of the pupils for his sssadoous attention to the dntieo of his imporlani 
offico and tbeir high appreciation of tho progress of the pupils ss induced by 
the manner In whioh they have this day acquitted thenuelveo during a veiy 
rigid examination, which gave evidence not only of the scholastic attainmenl 
of the Principal^ bat of hia great aptltnde to Impart iostraction to the youth 
oommltted to his care. Moved by Dr. Beynoldsi Cbafaman Common Schools, 
seconded by George Crawford, Ssqi, M.P.P, that we have much pteaaure la 
bearing testin|onT to the effective sssistanoe rendered Mr. Dunlop in tho 
management of the School by Mr. Street, whose services must be of great 
importance in a school composed of boys of all ages, and who require to bo 
thoroughly founded in the elementary branches, to make them the more 
ready to receive instrucUons in the more advanced classes. 

In addition the Editor of the R^cardtr reqiarks : — ** And now rince Brock- 
ville possesses. a seminary second to none in Canada, and when gentlemen 
are already sending their sons here to be educated, twenfrom the Statn^ wo 
do trust that measuses will be Immediately taken to provide a suitable ediflco 
for such an Institutfon. The active and energetic Trustees of the Common 
Schools hsTO already begun laying the fbnndation of a building that will bo 
Oi great honor and ornament to tho town, and we hope those of the Grammar 
School will quickly follow thdr ex imple.** 

BsiiPiviUA — ^Froib tho report of the Grammar School examination, (held 
on the Sftad nit,) oontalned»in a Belleville paper, we extract the following : 
**The dasses, wlthont exception, gave evidence of a thorough mastery of 
the subjects so ftr ss' they had gone, there waa no mere surface skimming ; 
and from the fact of allowing the audience to choose any part of the subjects 
they wished for examination— a privilege of which they freely availed them- 
selves—tbere could have been no crmmning^ Indeed a dependence on tho 
reason and understsnding of the pupils rather than on their memory, at tho 
lame tfane that first principles and definitions were carefully learned, seemed 
to mark all the teaching. 

CsHAWA. — ^In reference to the recent examination of the Central Sohool, a 
local paper remarks :— ** The ExaminaUon and Exhibition together form an 
occasion of which we may feel justly proud. Messrs. Bird and Klrkland, 
teachers, spared no pains to raise and popularize the standard of education. 
Hitherto our village schools were divided Into two factions, whose acrimony 
and bitterness poisoned every contact each had with the other; but now 
those parties sre happily blended in the persons of the two able and devoted 
teachers, who unite in their system the latest improvementa In tho art of 
teaching. 

PiRTH.— A correspor dent of the Bathmnt Oowritr writes :— " At the dose 
of the examination of the Perth Public School, the Ber. Messrs. Hsrris and 
Bain addressed the schoUrs — the Utter gentleman bestowing a well merited 
eulogy on the lady in charge of the girls' department. Indeed the whole of 
the examfaiation was of a character calenlated to reflect much credit on both 
scholars and teachers. The latter went through their duties In the various 
departments in the most kind and gentlemanly manner. The system of 
teaching, too, is one of a superior kind, inasmuch ss it creates a cheerful, 
Uvely, praiseworthy smbition among the scholars, and stamps upon the 
memory of youth Isstbg impressions of the subject matted of everything 
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arouDd them. In short this noble edifice is a credit to the Town of Perth* 
and an honor to the prqjectora thereof. • 

RosLiir. — ^A correspondent of a local paper states : — '* The annnal examina- 
tion of the Roslin School, Oonnty of Hastings, toolt place on Friday, the 22d 
nit. This School for the last year has been conducted by Mr. A. L. Peterson. 
^ We certainly never attended an examination that reflected more credit on 
the teacher than the one witnessed under Mr. Peterson^s charge.** 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

GRKAT XDTCATIONAL BCHXMK FOB INDIl.. 

The Report to the President of the Board of Control for the affairs of 
India Jost made by Mr. Macaalay (the historian), Lord Ashbnrton, and 
others, will, when adopted, effect one of the greatest changes that has eyer 
been made in the edueadonal courses of this country. The Ciril Serrice of 
India is to be opened to the youth of the United Kingdom. There is to be 
no more Oannon-row or Leadenhall-street patronage. The Report bears the 
mint-maric of Mr. Macaulay's mind in erery part ; and so obTious has this 
been to his fellow Commissioners — ^to Lord Ashburton eipeciaHy — that the 
brilliant Commoner signs the report before the able Peer. Let us add that 
it beboTea every parent in the three kingdoms to make himself master of its 
contents. When the recommendation of the reporters are put into prao* 
tioe, the memorable saying that education in England has been endangered 
by some of her most eminent sons will, thanks to Mr. MacauUty, be no 
longer applicable to the present generation. The Report has taken a com* 
prehensiTe view not only of the educational wants of India, but of Great 
Britain at large. The studies of Oxford, Cambridge, B<finburgh, and Dub* 
Un, have one and all had proper attention paid to them in this masterly 
teheme of edQ<^tion in the nineteenth century. 

mVLUSHCl OF RA.0OBD SCHOOLS IN LONDON. * 

At a recent meeting of the London Ragged Schools, Mr. Alderman, and 
Sheriff Wire, said they could tell them, from their experience of the city 
prisons, that since the establishment of ragged schools, JuTenile crime had 
diminished fifty per cent. This U a great fact, and cannot be too exten- 
siTely known, as a most powerful argument In support of such institutions. 



UNITED STATES. 

PUBLIC nSTBUOIION IX XHX RATS OF MMW TOBK, 1614 

We have receiTed a copy of the annual report of the Saperimendeoi of 
Public Instruction. 

The whole number of children between the sges of 4 and iX yean, re- 
ported for the sereral school districts, was 1,186,709, being an increase of 
86,177 on the proTious year. The number attending schoola and acade- 
mies was: 

I 

Tanght in public schools «-. 677,201 

Attending 1601 private schools 84,879 

^* 80 schools for colored children 4,668 

" academies.. ••• 87,406 

953,464 
Deducting this number from the whole nnmber of children, as aboye 
mentioned, and estimating the minor students attending colleges as equiva^ 
lent to academic pupils oyer 21 years of age, and there remain, as not bay- 
ing attended any school, hi 1858, 288,255— being a fraction less than 20 
per cent of the whole number. 

H from this number the farther deduction be made of those between the 
ages of four and six, who might have been Justiy considered too young to 
attend school, and of those between sixteen and twenty«^ne years of age, 
who had completed their school course, it is belieyed that the number of 
children neglecting instruction altogether was comparatiyely small. 
The number of children reported as attending school during the entire 

year, was .' 18,591 

For 10 months and less than 12 42,174 

8 do do 10..; 71,198 

6 do do 8 128,206 

4 do do 6 177,967 

« do do 4 212,110 

Less than 2 months 199,166 

344,886 



The number of yolnmes reported in district libraries is 1,578,270 f8l,946 
leas than the preyions year. 

The amount of money receiyed by the districts, be- 
sides library money, for the year 1858, as reported 

by the trustees, was tl,246,692 19 

Collected by district taxes 285,866 25 

Receiyed firom local funds 21,647 57 

Paid for teachers' wages in colored schools, beside 

public moaey 1,860 88 

Collected by tax for children exempted 80,758 2i 

do rate blDs for teachers* wages 880,190 98 

do for deficiencies in rate billa 18,874 98 

tl,929,884 49 
The amount of public money expended for district libraries, was $48,667 6. 

For purchasing school house sites | 44,995 09 

** building school houses 290,288 87 

"hiring do 11,189 59 

"repairing do 102,095 80 

" insuring do 8,991 12 

" purchasing fuel 98,818 08 

" book-cases and school apparatus 11,414 76 

" otiier purposes 189,885 10 

$693,067 81 
Adding these seyeral items it appears that the whole amount expended 
Ibr school purposes for 1869, was $2,666,609 66. The amount expended 
in 1862, for the same purposes, was $2,469,248 62. 
The amount receiyed by the town superintendents for the 

year 1864, as per their reports, was $1,666,998 87 

Apportioned for teachers' wages $1,816,985 11 

Apportioned for libraries 47,664 06 

^ $1,864,689 47 

Leaying unapportioned $292,804 20 

^^y<tw York Oommtreial Advertiur, 

KDUCATIOM IN NIW JKBSIT. 

TheTollowiag condensation of the bst annual report of the saperintendcnt 
of publio instruction in New Jersey, shews the positLon of education fai tiiat 
State :— 164 townships in that State haye made school reporta for the ysir, 
and 26 haye not. Number of school distrieto 1426, an increase of 18 orir 
the preyious year. Nnmber of children between 6 and 18 years 168,081, of 
whom 26,880 attended soliool thr^ months and less ; 26,968 for six moothi 
and less ; 24,968 for nine months and leas, and 26,668 for the whole ysar. 
Nnmber of pupils hi attendance oyer 18 years of age, 1076 ; whole numbsr 
Unght 105,040, an increase of 7908 oyer the preyions year. Amount <rf 
money raised and appropriated for school purposes duvtng the year $888,- 
571 86, an increase of $68,862 47. Number of teachers employed 1981, of 
whom 1 201 were males, and 780 females ; the ayeiage salaries of tiie fonsor 
being $847, and of the Utter $208.— 6C2o6«. 



MONTHLT SniDCAaT. 

Mr. J. G. Barthe, now in Paris, is about to publish a work on Canada, bi 
two yolumes. The subjects to be embraced in this work are the past history 
of the present French race m Canada, their politics, literature, customs, &c, 
and an acconnt of Mr. Barthe's elforts to eifect an affiliation between the 
Canadian Institute and the French Institute. He makea a present of 250 
yolumes to the Canadian Institute, of which he is a member. . . ,VAeadmU 
dM 8eimee9 of France has recentiy presented Mr. Barthe with 60 splendid 
yolumes for the Institut Canadian, yaluing, says Mr. Barthe, oyer 6000 
francs. . . .A large library of books, as well as an adequate supply of neirs- 
papers and periodicals, haye been despatched for the use of the rick and 
wounded in the British hospitals in Turkey. . . .At the recent meethig of the 
British'^Association for the adyancement ot Science, the Earl of Rosse, who 
was in the chair, deliyered his annual address, after which the Copley medal 
was presented to Professor Muller, of Berlin ; the two Royal medals to Prs. 
Hooker and Hoffman ; and the Rumford medal to Dr. Amott fbr his new 
smoke-consnming firegrate. Lord Wrottesley has been elected Presideot of 
the Royal Society, hi succession to the Earl of Roase. . . .The PM^bUdgtr^ 
a daily paf^er of London, has a dreulation of 116 eopiaa. It was < 
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acentary ago, and was once the laading Joaraal, hariiig among its coDtrilm- 
ton inch men at Goldsmith. It has now sank into the organ of the aaction- 
een, and malces a pro6t of $4,000 a year on its adTertiflement8....The 
Belfast School of Design has been dosed. U was esUblisbod in 1849; and 
the Board of Tr-ide then guaranteed, in offept at least, an annual grant of 
£600 towards the maintenfince of an entirely untried prcjeot The school 
hai now been closed for want of funds. The Limerick school has also been 

dosed We regret to hear that Martinis celebrated picture of ** Beishai. 

mi's Feast *• was irrticoTerably hijured by a late railway accident. . . .Mr. W. 
Cirleton, the celebrated Irish writer of fiction, announces through the 
columns of theAo/um, that he is about to leare Ireland forever, and to doee 
the remainder ol his life in Canada. . . . An English paper says that Kaoaulay, 
the historian, being lately desirous of obtaining information respecting 
eighteenth century poetry as material for his new Tolumes, took his way 
from iilbany to Whitechapel, and bought a roll of London ballads fiom a 
stngiDg boy. Happening to turn round as he reached home again, he per- 
eeired that the youth, with a drcle of young friends, was keeping dose to 
hk heels. ''Have I not given you your price, sir?" was the great man*s 
indigoant remonstrance. "All right, gur'nor,** was the response, ** we're 
odIj waiting till you begm to smg.". . . .A French paper states that Lord 
Brougham has placed the foUowbg Inscription over the entrance of his 
chateaa at Cannes: — 

"Inveni portomt spes et fbrtnna, Tilete. 
. Satis me luaistis; Indite ntmc alios." 

That is, '*! hare reaohed my haTen; hope and fortune, &reweU ; you have" 
qMf ted with me enough ; now find another dupe.** Lord Brougham's 
FVench ndghbours construe this as ".an announcement of his Intention to 
retire from public life, and to pass the remainder of his days among them in 
the genial climate of Yar.*' However that may be, the adoption of snch a 
motto, at the «nd oi the career of such a brillUmt statesman, is a very instruo* 
. tire iact. He sUods forth like Solomon at the end of life, writing ** ranity 
of Tanides *' on all. . . .The memoirs and letters of the Ber. Sydney Smith, 
prirately printed by his daughter. Lady Hdland, will be published, it is 
said, with oertain omiasiona, early in the present season. The few who are 

permitted to see the work are delighted with the letters Mr. Tupper, the 

anthor of " ProTcrbial Philoeophy/* has giren a gold medal for the encourage- 
ment of Hteratnre in Liberia. 

UTBRAKT AHXOUNCIlCIimL 

There It said to be quite a stir in the English Literary worfd at the 
the present time. Many new books are announced to be in course of pre- 
paration, and amoag them are some which will attract much attention, as 
veil from the renutotion of theur authors as from their intrinsic literary merit 
Lord John AuHsell is preparing two more vdumee of Hoore^s Life and 
Letters. Sir David Brewster is about publishing the memoirs of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and Thackeray, besides bis Christmas book, is getting ready a 
•eoond course of lectures upon English literature. William Howitt has 
under way a note book of adTontures in the wilds of Australia, and Tennyson, 
the poet laureate, is composing a poem upon the battle of the Alma. It Is 
currently reported, also, that two additional Tolumee of Maoaulay's History 
of England will soon make their appearance . . . Among the Uteraiy promises 
for the ensuing spring Is one of a complete edition of Lord Brougham's 
works, edited by hlmseUl The noble Lord Is eren now engaged upon the 
taok, for Messrs. Griffins, of Glasgow. The Tolumes are to Issue quarterly 
. . . .Waabingtoii IrTing breaks silence at length. Putnam, of New York, 
annoQDces a new work by Geoffrey Crayon, similar to the " Sketch Book.'* 
The title of the new yoluine is " Wolfert's Roost," and other Papers. . . . 
Ob«valier Bunsen, the late Rnssian ambassador, who resides now in Heidd* 
berg, has finished his manuscript on " Egypt's Ponitlon in Universal History," 
which is soon to appear; he is now engaged in writing a critical Life of 
Jesus Christ. 

heatob or LirniABT nnsoiiB. 

John Gibnon Loekhart expired at Abbotsford on the evening of the 26ih 
Not. He was a man of note on various grounds. He was an author of no 
mean qualifications; he was the son-inlaw of Scott: and he wss the editor 
of the QiMfUrly Review after Gifford. Without being a man of genius, a 
S^eat scholar,, or politicaUy or morally eminent, he had sufficient ability and 
accomplishment to ensure considerable distinction in his own person, and his 
iDteresttng connections did the rest. He was a man of considerable mark. 
• • • ,Tfu Rev. Dr. Kitlo died on the 26lh Nov. at Canstatt, near StuttgardL 
By a singular coincidence he died on the same day as Mr. Loekhart, as men- 
tioned above. Dr. Kitto was a man of great peraerenuioe and ability. And 



although blind for many years, he has eontrilmted most largely to BibHc a 
criticism and literature. He has also wriUen interesting and valuable works 
on the ** Loet Senses*'— and of which he oodd touchingly write from painfol 
experience . . . . Afary RuauU MUford the poetess and writer died last moath 
at Reading, England, aged fi8. Miss Mitford was the authoress^ of "Our 
Yillage,** and other tdes, and her worki have long been popuUr. • . . Othere, 
Death has laid a heary hand upon England during 1864, and taken away 
many illustrious and celebrated men, amon^ others the Marquis of Anglesey 
and Professor Wilson ; among lawyers, Plunket, Denman, and Talfourd x 
among literary men, besides Wilson, James Montgomery, Crofton Croker, 
Loekhart, Samuel Phillips, and F. K. Hunt ; among artists, John Martin, 
Clint, Ramsey, Brokedon and Bartlett. 

DEATH or TWXLTi SCOTTISH JUDOS8 soicx I860. — One of the moBtnotiee» 
able circumstances in Scotland is the demise of another Judge of the Supreme 
Court—Lord Robertson, — who dropped down suddenly and expired in hia 
own house, at Edinburgh, on the 10th ult The mortality which baa oceured 
in the Scottish Bench is unexampled. Since Lord Jeffrey's decease, In 1860, 
no fewer than nine of the thirteen judges of the Court of Session then on the 
Bench have died, j^dee three appointed since 1860. These twelve Judges 
were Jeffrey, Mackenxie, Moncrdll^ Lord President Boyle, FnUartoot 
Medwyn, Cunninghame, Ooekbum, Robertson, Dundrennan, Anderson, and 
Rutherford \ the three last named having been appointed subsequently to 
Lord Jeffrey's death. The vacancy caused by the demise of Lord Rutherford 
has been filled op by tbe devation of Mr. Craufurd, Solicitor-General of 
Scotland, who takes the title of Lord ArdmilUn, and who Is Acoeeded in hit 
former office by Mr. Thomas Mackenxie, sheriff of Ross and Cromarty. Lord 
Robertson was cdled to the Bar so earlyia 1816, and rdsed to the Bench 
In 1848. As a hiwyer he was eminent ; but law was not hui only attdnment. 
He was a man of remarkable humour, and of late years, to the astonishmeni 
of the public, he revealed a vdn of poetry for which be had not received 
credit 

MoMUMXNT TO W0RD8WOBTH.— A fine statue of whise marble from the 
chisel of Mr. Thrupp, has just been erected in Westminster Abbey, to per- 
petuate the memory ot the poet Wordsworth. It represents the author of 
the " Excursion ** sitting In the open dr, in a contemplative mood, as If 
communing with nature, under whose habitud sway he may be sdd to have 
lived. He Is resting on a moss and ivy-mantled stone or knoU, with the 
green sward at his fiedt enamelled with flowers; the legs are crossed; his 
right hand and arm are wound gracefully round one knee ; the loft hand, 
with the fore finger slightly uplifted, is laid upon an open book, which the 
poel has Jott been reading; the eyes are bent, in pensive admiration, upon 
the fioven at his feet: and the spectator may Cuioy him saying—* 

"To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep fbr tears. " 

As yet, no Inaoription appears upon the base of the monument; but the 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth has caused a copy of the poet's Sonnet on Baptism to - 
be placed in immediate contiguity to it, as if it were in contempUtion to 
make that part of the Inscription. The statue is not habited in the modern 

costume. 

Yktxkahb— HOH-OoHBATAirr. — Another year reminds us of the veterans 
In literature, art and the stage, still In the body among us. Our oldest poet 
is, of course, Mr. Rogers — now in his nineUeth year. Our oldest historian 
la Mr. Hallam— now in his seventy-fburth year. Our oldest criti9 is Mr. 
Wilson Croker— now fai his seventy-fifth year. Our oldest novelist is Lady 
Morgan— but we diall conceal her Ladyship's age. Our oldest topographer 
Is Mr. Britton-^ow, if we remember rightly, in his eighty-third year. Our 
oldest topographer in point of publication is the historian of SL Leonard's 
Shoreditch, whose first work was a quarto, published before 1779. We 
refer to Sir Henry Ellis, still the active Principd Librarian of the British 
Museum. Mr. Leigh Hunt was a poet with a printed volume of his effusions 
In verse, and his own portrait before it, more than half a century ago, and 
is now, in good health. In his seventy-first year. Our oldest artist is Sir 
Richard Westmacot, the sculptor, the lather of the Royal Academy. 

Aoxs or BamsH SiATiSMxif.— Lord Lyndhurst, 68 ; Lord Brougham, 76 ; 
Marquis of Lansdowne, 76 ; Earl of Aberdeen, 71 ; Lord Hardinge, 70 ; 
Lord Pdmefston, 70 ; Lord Raglan, 67 ; Lord John Russell, 62 ; Earl of 
Derby, 66; Earl of Harrowby, 67 ; Eatl of Clarendon, 66; Earl of Malmes- 
bury, 48 ; Eari Grey, 62 ; Earl Granville, 40 ; Earl of Carlisle, 68 ; Duke of 
Newcastle, 44 ; Lord Cranworth, ('Lord Chancellor, J 64 ; the Right Hon, 
Sir James Graham, 62 ; the Right Hon. W. E. GUdstone, 46 ; the Right 
Hon. H. Labonchere, 67; the Right Hon. E. Cardwdl, 42; the Right Hon. 
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B. Duraeli, 49 ; the Right Hon. T. B. liaoanlay, 65 ; the Right Hon. Sir W. 
MoIeBworth, 46 ; the Right Hon. S. Herbert, 44; the Right Hon. S^ George 
Grey, 66; the Right Hon. Sir 0. Wood, 64; the Right Hod. Sir J. 
Pakington, 66 ; R. Oobden, 61 ; and John Bright, 44. 

authorship OV THS ** YI8TIGK8 OV CBKATIOK.** 

A Mr, Page has settled the controversy as to the authorship of the '''Yes* 
tiges of Creation." "At the time the * YesUges* was published,^ Mr^ Page 
says, ** he was engaged as one of the literary and scientific eollaborateura of 
the Messrs. Chambers. The first time he saw it was in the hands of Mr. 
William Chambers, who came into his room one day with the remark, * Here 
is a curious work making some sensation,' and requested that he (Mr. Page) 
would write a notice of it for the Journal {Chamber^ Edinburgh Journal), 
For this purpose, Mr. Page took the work home, and he had not read twenty 
pages of it before be felt couTinced that it was the production of Mr. Robert 
Chambers. When asked for the teyiew, he said he could not prepare one 
for two reasons: 1st, that he did not think the work suited for notice in the 
Jldinbttrffh J&wmal : and 2nd, because he beliered it to be the production 
of Mr. Robert Chambers. Mr. William Chambers rckseiyed this announce- 
ment with apparent surprise, but denied all knowledge oC the matter ; and 
there the subject dropped, ^me time after, however, and when the work was 
being severely handled by the reviewers, Mr. Robert Chambers alluded to 
the matter, affecting ignorance and innocence of the authorship, upon which 
Mr. Page remarked, that had he seen the work before going to press, he 
oould have prevented some of the blunders. The consequence of this re- 
mark was, that Mr. Robert Chambers sent him the proof sheets of the second 
or third edition of the * Yestiges,' with the request that he would enter on 
the margin any corrections or suggesUons that occurred.** 

DURATION OF YXaSTABLB Lin. 

Lord Lindsay states that, in the course of his wanderings amid the pyramids 
of Egypt, he stumbled on a mummy, proved by its hieroglyphics to be at 
least 2,000 years of age. In examining the mummy after it was unwrapped, 
he found in one of its closed hands a tuberous or bulbous root. He was 
interested in the question how long vegetable life oould last, and he therefore 
took that bulbous root from the mummy's hand, planted it in a sunny soil, 
allowed the rains and dews of heaven to descend upon it, and in the course 
of a few weeks, to bis astonishment and joy, the root burst forth and bloomed 
into a beauteous dahlia. 

Diaooviun at mimfhui. 

We have bad ooeasion, says the LUmwy Ckusette^ to notice, at different 
times, the ezplonatons of the ruins of Memphis, made by M. Mariette, by 
direction of the French Government during the last few yeavs. M. Mariette 
has just returned to Paris after having eompleted his operations. The most 
important result of these is the discovery of the fiunoos Serapeum, or the 
temple of Serapis, which was svpposed to have been entirely destroyed. 
The sand and rubbish have been completely cleared away from the remains 
of this great and most ancient monument. It contains numerous representa- 
tions of Apis, and statues of Pindar, Homer, Lyeurgus, Pythagoras, Plato, 
and Euripides ; and it is preceded by a sort of alley or passage, on each side 
of which are Egyptian spbynxes, about 600 in number, and which is termi- 
nated by a number of figures, representing the strange way the Grecian 
gods united with symbolical animals. Thus a striking proof (^ the junction 
of Egyptian and Grecian art has been obtained. M. Mariette has also dis- 
covered the tomb of Apis. It is cut out of the solid rock ; and consists of a 
vast number of chambers and galleries. In fact, it may be compared to a 
subterranean town. In these rooms and galleries there were found a great 
number of monoliths, containing dates, which will be of great chronological 
utility, and others bearing epitaphs on, or, ff we may use the expression, 
biographical notice s of certain of ^he oxen which were severally worshipped 
as Apis. There have also been found statues as old as the Pyramids, and 
in an astonishing state of preservation ; they are executed with great artistic 
skill, and are totally free trom that inelegant stiffness of form which char- 
acterises early Egypiian sculpture. Some of these statues are in granite 
and are colored, and the colors are quite fresh. A number of statues of 
animals, but not so well executed, one of these representing Apis, almost as 
large as life, and colored have likewise been discovered; as have also 
numerous bronzes, jewels, vases, and little images. All the statues and 
other moveables have been conveyed to Paris, and are to be added to the 
Museum of the Louvre. The greatest credit is due to M. Marriette for his 
skill and industry in making his discoveries ; they are only inferior in 
archsBological importance to thoso of Mr. Layard at Nineveh. The precipe 
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State of Memphis was mitil quite recently a matter of great doubt, and when 
that was discovered it was not thought at all likely that any remidns of the 
temple of Serapis could be brought to light 

Basswood pAPUu-^We were agreeably surprised yesterday morning by 
finding, among oar exciiacges, a copy of the Albany Evening Jcumal of 
Saturday, printed upon paper made fi^m Basswood by the Foudrinier 
machine, and without the slightest admixture of rags or any dze.— Owing 
to the small quantity of pulp furnished to the machine, the Ubor was per- 
formed by the hands, and, therefore, there is a slight hiequality in the 
thickness of the sheet; but, as an experiment, the thing is a success. The 
sheet is white, smooth, and exceeding tough, and can be written upon as 
readUy as the English linen paper. Few new inventions start off as trium- 
phantly as this, and we are sanguine that within one year from this time, 
the basswood paper; improved as time and experience shall teach^^wOl be 
taking the place of paper made from rags. — Buffalo Expren 

BOARD OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, COUNT7 PEBIa. 

OTICE is hereby given, that a MEETING of the BOAKD of PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION of the Second School Circuit, County of P«l, will be 
held in Bkamptoh, at the School House, on TUESDAY the 20th day of March» 
at NINE O'clock, A« M. ; for the EXAMINATION of COMMON SCHOOL 
TEACHERS iind the transaction of other businesa. 

All Candidates for License, previous to being admitted for T'^ri iP' n i^i im ^ 
must present to the Board a Certificate of good Moral Character, from the 
Clergyman wbose ministrations they attend. 
Brampten, Feb. 26th, 1866. JAMES PRINGLE, Chairman. 

TBACHBR WANTED. 

¥ ANTED by the 20th APRIL next, a MALE TEACHER, holding a 
FIRST or SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATE. Parties applying to 
the undersigned will state whether they have attended the Normal School, 
what Certificate they hold, and the amount of Salary required. WILLIAM 
D'CEW, School Trustee, a a No. 6^ North Cayuga, March 9tb, 1806. 

NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

r[E present Seseion of the Normal School for Upper Canada will CLOSE 
on the 16th of April next Trustees and others In their appUcadons 
to this Department for TEACHERS, will state distinctly the Class of Teacher, 
Male or Female, which they may require, whether 1st or 2nd (no 8rd Olast 
Certificates are issued); and the amount of Salary which they may be able to 
offer. Applications should be sent in not later than the first week in ApriL 
N.B. — ^The next Ses^on of the Normal School will commenoe on th« 
16th of May, and end on the 16th of October, 1866. 
Education Office, Toronto, February, 1866. 

-BlTAMTTgATrmg nT» nw AH^n^AP fl^rnarry^T, MABTBRfl. 

THE COMMITTEE of EXAMINERS of CANDIDATES for MASTSR- 
SHIPS of COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOLS in Upper Canada, having 
recently met to make the preliminary arrangements requisite for carrying 
into effioct the provisions of the Grammar School Act, as set forth 
in the 2nd clause of the 14th Section, have decided on holding Uieir 
EXAMINATIONS for the present, quarterly,— on the FIRST MONDAY of 
January, April, July, and October, respectively, in the Normal School 
BoiLDiKQS, commencing at THREE o'clock, P. M. THOS. J. ROBERTSON 
Head Master, Normal School, U. C, Chairman, [N.B —All candidates «re 
requested to send in their names to the Chairman of the Conmuttee at least 
one week prior to the first day of examination.] 

""^ RICHMOND'S I 



LAW MANUAL, 

rOR THX 

LEGAL TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS. 

ADAPTED to the use of County and Town Officers, Merchants, Clerks, 
Mechanics, Farmers, Professional Men, Justice of the Peace, Coroners, 
Sheriffs, Bailiffs, and to the use of all persons in every station of life. 

Address—" Wkllugtom H. Richmond, Toronto, C. W." Office and d W6l« 
ling: Caroline Street, three doors fi^m Queen Street. 

N. B. — Legal Forms and Law Manual, price ISs. currency. Bill Books, 
Is. 8d., 6s. & 78. 6d. Also, Time Books, 7id. k Is. Sd. Mercantile Calcu- 
lator (or Dumb Check Clerk), price 8s. 9d. The Montreal ** Literary Qar- 
land," bound, price 6s. 8d.-^In no case will ^ther of the above-nanied 
Works be sent by Post, or otherwise, unless the amount in money is renut- 
ted in advance. Address as aboTe.— Toronto, January, 1864. 
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BBPOET ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 

i^jtdireued to the Board of School TnuteeSy HamiUon^ IT. C, 
2y Mr. John H. SangHer, BmA Jtatier of the Oeniral School) 

GwtTLMMJaz 

Buying recently, at your request, visited Boston, for the 

purpose of making mjself acquainted with the School sjstem 

and ocganiaation of that city, I beg leave to Report : 

^Rut in the city of Boston there are, in aU, 219 paUic 

•diools, of various gndes. These are the growth and develop- 
ment of the last 220 years^-the latin school having been 
jEduzided as early as 1635. All the public schools, however, 
estebliahed in Boston prior to the year 1819, required that every 
efaild. should be able ^to read theEn^ish language, by spelling 
the flame," before he could be admitted ; nor could any chfld 
uxider seven years of age, no matter how well he could read, 
gjmixL admission into one of the city schools. Since that time, 
j^ syiton of Pbihaat sokooIiS has been gradually organiied, 
sncl now spreads all over the city, embracing within its ample 
fi>ljdUi 10,000 children, grouped together for instruction in 196 
Primary schools. In these the course of instruction extends 
^rrefT taat years, and is limited to reading, spellihg, enunGiation, 
, dnmiog and printing on slatesi onl arithmetic, 



and arithmetical tables. Children enter at four, and are ex- 
pected to be qualified at eight for admission into the grammar 
schools or next higher grade. Exeept for special reasons, 
satis&ctoty to the committee, no child iiT allowed to remain in a 
Primary school after he is eight yeain old ; but for the exclusive 
benefit of those who, fiom defective early education, Or 
inferiority of intellectual capacity, may have readied that aga^ 
without bemg fitted for the grammar school, thure are sevwat 
intermediate schools, or schools for specid instruction, wfaet^ 
children of ages varying fh)ia dght to twelve or foiurteen are 
engaged in studying the same lessons as are taught in tho 
Primary schools. Each school contains^ <»i ail sveragoy fiflT- 
pupils, under the carer of a female teadMT. 

XMfl Ae eomxMDeememt of the present year, the primsrjr 
schools were under the charge of a oom:mittee entirely distinct 
from the general school committee. It was composed of 196 
members, each of whom had charge ol one schod, and was 
expected to give it his personal attention, and to report on ita 
wants and management to the Primary school committee once 
every three months. This divisioti c^ the school authoritiea 
into two distinct B<Murds was long deplored by those most 
interested in the edueatioiMl welfare of the citj; but, although 
a reform had been anxiously sought for some thkie past, no 
diange was effed<ed till thd dose of last year, when, by aad 
ordimmce of the cfty council, the primary school committee 
ceased to exist, and all the public schools were pkoed under 
the immediate control of the general school co nmiitt ee. 

Next in rank above the Primary schools are the QtJUMMJLM 
soHOOLS— 20 in number, and averaging eadi atycfut 500 pupils: 
Some of theto are designed exclusively for boys, some for ^Is, 
and others for both boys and g^ls. Five are conducted under 
a peculiar organization. In eadi school-house there are two 
large rooms or balk of equal siae, one abow the o^er, in wUdi 
accommodation is provided for 800 or 400 children. The uppex^ 
room is uniformly occupied by a grammar school, and the lower 
by a writing school. Each department is placed under the 
control and instruction of a master uxi a distinct set of 
teachers, and is kept almost as an entirdy indi^ndent school. 
The pupils iA eadi section, being about equal in number, are 
divided into fbur large dasSes, and these are 9ub-divided inlo^ 
as many divisions as wlU, in the opinion of the master of each 
school, facilitate the progress of his scholan. By thia ^ two^ 
headed" ^atem^—so^called beeanse the twomasten hold tqaA 
rank|^ have equal authority, an4 recdve equal sakrieb— ^tidof 
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pupils are placed under the goTemment and instruction of one 
set of teachers one half of the day, and then under the some- 
what different government and instruction of another set of 
teadiera the other half— and are thus kept alternating from one 
room to the other, from one set of teachers to the otner, every 
school-daj in the jear. Griginallj all the public schools in 
Boston were organized after this plan ; but since the commence- 
ment of the present century, experience has ennced that its 
practical working is clumsy and unfavorable to the oontinual 
andn^d. advaocement of tl^e* pupil in knowledge, and it ban, 
therefore, been tety much moaiilt'di or rather completely 
changed, where it wis possible to make the requisite alterations 
iif the buHdingS. 

The Mmainingfifteen grammar schools are conducted o*n a 
different plan. Each bcolding contains a large room or hall, in 
the upper story, capable of holding 200 or 300 children, and 
from seven to ten class-rooms, earh fitted up with seats and 
desks to acconunodate 60 or 70 pupils ; and is occupied by a 
single school, divided into as manv departments as there are 
class-rooms, all under the control of a head master or Principal, 
who has the direction of the whole course of instruction. 
Children are admitted in the grammar schools from the primary 
schools on the first Mondays of September and March, provided 
they are found, on examination by the master, to be able to 
read easy prose ; to spell words of two syllables ; to distinguish 
and name the marks of punctuation; to perform, mentally, 
simple questions in the four elementary rules of arithmetic ; to 
answer readily any combination-of the multiplication table ; to 
read and write Arabic numbers containing three figures, atid 
the Boman numerals as far as the sic^n for one hundred ; and to 
enunciate clearly, and distinctly, and accuratelv the elementary 
sounds of our language. The grammar school course extends 
over six years for boys and eicht years for girls, and embraces 
reading, spelling, writing, arithm^c, geography, history, map- 
drawing, grammar, composition, book-keeping,* linear-drawing, 
and natural philosophy. Aleebra, g^metry, the philosophy of 
natural history, and human physiology may be introduced, when 
in the ppinionof the master, any part of his scholars can attend 
to them without neglecting their other studies. The staff of 
teachers consist»'of a master, with as many assistants as there 
aire departments in the school, two of these generally being 
maks, and the others females. The master has the care of the 
Qpnior ormost advanced department, but, as he is required to 
examine, in person, the classes of the other teachers from time 
to time, be is.provided with a female assistant who superintends 
his division While he is thus engaged. Each grammar school 
master receives a salary of $1 500 per annum ; each sub-masrter, 
$1000.; each usher, $800 ; each master's assistant, $400 ; and 
all other assi^tanta, $250 each for the first year's service, $800 
for the second, and $350 for each succeeding year. By the 
time a boy has reached the age of fourteen, he is expected to 
have passed through the several departments of the grammar 
sehooi and to have qualified himself for admission into the 
Ekolish high school. 

This Institution was established in 1821, with the design of 
furnishing the. young men of the city, who are not intended for 
a collegiate course of study, and who have enjoyed the usual 
advantages of the other public schools, with the means of com- 
pleting a good English education and fitting themselves for all 
the departments of commerciai life. Any boy over twelve 
years of age, who stands a satiisfactory examination in reading, 
writing, spelling, 'English :graniniar, arithmetic, modern geogra- 
phy, and the history of the United States, is eligible for 
admission into the English high school. The prescribed course 
of studies is arranged for either three or four years, and includes 
linear-draiwuig, ancient geography, general history, book-keep- 
ing, idgebra, fl;eometi7, tr^onometry., natural philosophy, 
cbomisl^, gooTogy, logic, intellectual philosophy, English 
literature, the French and Spanish languagts, declamation, 
i^oral plulosophy, political economy, natural theology, and 
Paley's Evidences of Christianity. It is supplied with a very 
extensive and valuable set of philosophical and mathematical 
apparatus, and eontains 180 pupils, under the care of five 
teachers. 



The Latik school is designed for instruction in the lan- 
guages. Bojs can enter at ten, and, after going through a si^ 
years' course of study, fit themselves for matriculation into imy 
respectable college or university. In it four teachers give 
instruction to 200 pupils. 

At the summit of the Boston school system is the city 
NoBKAL SCHOOL, instituted in 1852, for the purpose of giving 
those pupils who had gone through the usual coiurse of study in 
the grammar schools for girls, an opportunity of qualifying 
themselves for the duties of teachers. It is divided into two 
deparimentH — a Normal school, in which 150 female students, 
between the ages of 16 *id 19, are taught by a master, with 
three assistants; and a Model school, containing about 150 
children, in which the students-in-trainin^ are required frequent- 
ly to assist, for the purpose of acquinng experience in the 
application of correct prmciples of instruction and discipline, 
under the direction of skilful teachers. The prescribed course 
of instruction in the Normal school is arranged for two years, 
and its aim is to fit the pupils for the duties ^f teachers, by 
making them familiar with the most approved methods of 
teaching, and by giving them such command of the knowledge 
! they have acquired, and such fEtcililr in imparting it, as shall 
! enable them to originate methods of their own, and to apply 
them successfully to the instruction of those who may after- 
wards come under their care. 

1 h«ve thus given a brief and very impt rfect sketch of the 
several parts of the Boston school system, and I now solicit 
your attention to a few general facts respecting it as a whole. 

The entire government and supervision of all the public 
schools in the city rests in the general school committee, which 
consists of the Mayor, the President of the common council, 
and twenty-four members, who are elected annually — two for 
each ward. The Mayor is chairman, and appoints the various 
committees, among which is a visiting committee for each 
school, consisting of five members for the English high school, 
five for the Normal school, five for the Latin school, and three 
for each of the other schools. These committees are rehired 
to visit their respective schools at least once a month, without 
giving notice to the instructors, and to report quarterly upon 
their wants and general efficiency. Two years ago, the Board, 
feeling how vastly important the trust reposed in them by their 
fellow-citizens, and how impossible it was for jjersons actively 
engaged in business like them, to ^ve that minute att^tion 
and vigilant supervision in every department of their school 
system, which is essential to its thorough efficiency and suecees, 
appointed a cihr superintendent with a salary of $2,500 per 
annum. It in nis duty to devote the whole of his time aad 
attention to the improvement and superintendence of the public 
schools ; to pass continudly from one to another, and critically 
examine them ; and to make, from time to time, such sugges- 
tions to the Board as he considers would tend to render their 
various educational institutions more perfect. Since this office 
was created, it has been filled by Mr. Nathan Bishop, under 
whose talented and energetic direction the schools of Boston 
are said to have more than doubled their efficiency within the 
past two years. 

The citv annually expends about $350,000 upon its public 
schools. It has invested- in school-houses about S],5€0,O0O. 
The whole amount of money raised yearly, by taxation, for city- 
purposes, is about 51.200,000. Hence, it appears that, at pre- 
sent, somewhat over 29 per cent, of the city taxes is appropriated 
to school purposes. During the last fifteen years the proportioii 
has varied from 25 to 84 per cent., or from one-fourth to 
one-third. The population of Boston is about 150,000; and 'if 
the amount expencfcd for aehoola were raised ver ct^a^ the 
proportion paid by each man, w oman, and chud towards the 
expenses or the public schools would be a little over t^nro 
dollars. The numoer of voters in Boston is somewhere about 
22,600. If the expense of the schools were divided equallj 
among them^ each would have to pay about 315. The whole 
number of pupils annually attending the various public schools 
is about 22,000 ; the total yearly cost of educating each chDd is 
therefore about $16. 

Such, then, are the general features of the Boston public 
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Bcbools. Together, they constitute a Bystem of which Boston 
may weU feel proud, and which have earned for her the well- 
deMTved repu^tion of being the Athens of America. In their 
efficiency, their general arraDgements, and the facilities they 
afford for obtaining a good English education, they are perhaps 
onsurpaased by any otker educational ihstitution in the world. 

With regard to the best method of teaching, I have seen 
nothing but what has tended to deepen my conviction that the 
Nonnai school system — ^by which I mean that mode of impart- 
ing instruction and that plan of school government introduced 
into Canada by our Chief Saperiuteudent, and exhibited in the 
Provincial Normal and Model schools — is better adapted than 
Miy other for the harmonious development and healthy cultiva- 
tion of the mental faculties. In Botfton, iu Providence, in 
New York, wherever I went, I heard our Canadiati Nonnai 
school spoken of in l<he most flattering terms, as being one of 
the most, if not the most efficicHt in the continent of America. 
Out system of teaching difters in the most important paHicu- 
lan from that in use m the neighboring 8tutes, being less 
mechanical in its nature, and more addressed to the under- 
atonding and reasoning powet^s of the learner. Instead of 
eonaidering the child a machine ffoin which a certain amount of 
work is to be expected, it prooeedi< upon the assumption that 
be is an int^ectual being to be carefully trained ana educated 
according to the laws of his nature. Its legitimate aim, doubt- 
less a Iwty one, but still oue which it is better designed than 
any other to attain, is the cultivation of all the powers of the 
mind^ the improvement of the taste, the guidance of the 
imagination, and the elevation and refinement of the whole 
character. I consider that Bontou would derive even more 
advantage from the adontion of our nvsitem of teaching, than we 
shall from its iJan of scnool organization. 

I cannot refrain from adverting here to a subject which is, at 
the present moment, creating considerable excitement in our 
midst, and about which much misapprehension prevails — I refer 
to the use of corporal punishment in our schocns. It seems to 
be very generally believed in this city, that your Board, in 
adopting the Nonnai school system, pledged itself to conduct 
the public schools without having recourse to that mode of 
discipline, — that in fact the Normal school system does not 
reeopiiae, in any ease, the necessity of an appeal to the rod. It 
has Deen represented that these are the views entertained at 
the Department of Public Instruction and given expression to 
bv Dr. Byerson and Mr. Bobertson, at the opening of the 
Central School in May, 1858. Now some error must exist on 
this point, fer I know that the deliberate opinion both of the 
Chief 8upei;intendent and of the Head Master of the Normal 
School is that it muet be resorted to in rare and exceptional 
cases. It is true that the Normal school system insists that 
the cultivation of kindly intercourse, and mutual confidence 
and respect between the teacher and his pupils is, except in 
very extreoM cases, ail that is necessary ; but at the same time, 
it is also certain, that it asserts that order is the first law of the 
sohool room, and that obedience and submisnon to the authority 
of the teacher must be maintained at almost any sacrifice. I 
have said this much to show that the prevalent impression upon 
this point is wrong, but I by no means intend to imply, that 
corporal punishment has not, on the part of one or two of our 
teachers, OQen far too frequently inflicted within the past two 
or three months. Although I ^believe that in cases of direct 
insubordination, when all other means have failed to produce 
submission, the infliction of even severe chastisement may be 
necessary and salutary ; I consider that these instances are 
very rare, and that the frequent resort to this means of assert- 
ing authority, by any teacher, betrays a deficiency of moral 
power, and a want of ability to command respect by force of 
character. The constant habit of witnessing it cannot but have 
a demoralizing effect upon the school *, and there is great danger 
when it is inflicted, on almost every occasion of misconduct, 
that it may be resorted to unjustlv, by the teacher, in a moment 
of haste and irritation, simply as the readiest means of enforcing 
ardesTj and in cases where milder and less objectionable means 
would have been equally efficacious. I would not have your 
Board take the power of appealing to the rod out of the hands 



of the teacher, for esses of aggravated ill behaviour will occur 
which only this form of discipline can reach, but it is a power 
of a very grave nature, and should be used with great judgment . 
and discretion. That the infliction of corporal punishment 
should be a matter of almost daily occurrence in the class of 
any teacher, and should be made use of for slight and trivial 
causes, is, I think, utterly inexcusable, and an evil which ought 
to be remedied. Every teacher engaged in our schools should 
be required, bv this B[>ard, to strictty carry out the spirit of 
the Normal school system, and then, a love of study for itself, 
and a generous desire to secure the approbation of their 
instructors, and to promote the interests of their school would 
be developed among the pupils which would constitute a 
sufficient stimulus without appeals to the sense of fear, 
s In the second place, a well organised system of public in* 
struction should secure an education for everv cldld in the 
community, and, if necessary, compel every child to partake of 
its advantages. 

Boston has adopted two laws directly bearing on this subject. 
One of these requires, that every parent or other person having 
control of a child between Jive and fifteen yeara of age- shau 
send him to school for a period of at least twelve consecutive 
weeks in each and every year, under penalty, in case of neglect, 
of a fine of $20; and the other provides, that every child of 
school age, who is found on the streets during school houra, 
and not engaged in some lawful occupation, shall be taken in 
charge by one of several officera, called Truant offioere, and 
upon conviction before a Justice of the Peace, be either fined 
$20, or committed to the house of instruction or reformation, 
for a period of time not greater than one year. The immediate 
effect of the adoption of these two ordinances in Boston, has 
been to increase the number of children in the public schools 
about ten per cent., and the average daily attendance about 
fifteen per cent. 

It may be asked, has Government any right to authorize 
city Councils to pass by-laws rendering it obligatory on the part 
of parents to send their children to school P In answering this, 
it is neoessaiy to remember that our common school systom is 
a branch of (tovemment itself, just as much as our Law Oourls, 
and our Police and Criminal regulations are, and that one of 
the chief aims of Gt)vemment, in establishing and maintaining 
it, is its own preservation. Our school system is designed to 
furnish child^n with that amount of moral, physi^, and 
intellectual culture, that discipline of mind, that self-relianee, 
that ready energy, those habits of deep practical investigation, 
and that patriotic love for their country and its laws and insti* 
tutions, which will make them acting, practical, common-sense 
citizens and subjects, — men who know their own rights and 
obligations, but who also know the rights and obligations of 
others, and the relation they sustain to Government and their 
fellow men. In establishing a school system, one of the most 
important objects of our Legislature, then, is the /br/eetalmetU 
of crimey bv bringing the minds of children under proper 
influences, before they have become contaminated with vice. 
Our Courts of Law and their various officera, cannot interfere 
until crime has actually been perpetrated. No one questions 
the obligation of Government to rumish educational privileges 
for its subjects ; now, when, at very considerable expense, these 
privileges are provided, has it not an equal right to see that 
every dass in the community partakes of them P No one doubts 
the right of Government to punish when crime has been oom« 
mittea ; should it not have equal power to punish those, who 
neglect the means employed to prevent crime — in other words, 
should it not have the power to punish the parent who, without 
just cause, deprives his child of an opportunity to obtain an 
education ? The parent is not the absolute owner of the child; 
the child is a member of society, has certain inalienable riokte^ 
and is bound to perform certain duties, and so far as these 
relate to the public, Qt)vemment has the same right of control 
over the chOd that it has over the parent. It has an equal 
right, therefore, to command the child to attend school, and to 
compel the parent to ])ermit him ; inasmuch as it is equally 
bound 10 use all due means for the prevention of crime, and to 
punish it when it has been committed. 
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Hamilton m ispidlj becoming a citj of the Terr first import- 
ance. A bright and mip^btj futiire is befoi^ her. In commercial 
^terpriise, and in public spirit, sbe is already second to no city 
in Granada. Her system of public instruction is yet in its 
iafiin<r|r, and to this Board is assinied tiie momentous duty of 
dstablishing it in such a manner niat it will become the pride 
and glor^ of her citizens. It is even now, under the careful 
supervision of your Board, graduaDy developing itself into a 
healthy maturity. We may gaze upon the rose bud when the 
heating suit pours its rays upon it, and the dewi^ and gentle 
rains water it, but the closest watching eye cannot discern its 
imperceptible expansions ; and yet, beneath these genial influ- 
ences, it soon blossoms into the fUl blown rose. Thus too, of 
pur school system, while it is difficult for us, now, to realize the 
blessings it is intendei to confer, they will be fully appreciated 
by our children and children's children. May its ioundaiion 
be based upon principles of the most profound wisdom, and 
may the members of this Board be rewarded for their anxious 
^R>rtB, by seeing Hamilton, at.no ctistant day, rivaling even 
Boston itself, in the efficiency and perfection of her common 
schools. 



THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

Since the Sehools of our State, as well as those of all adjoining States, 
with their thousands of scholars and teachers will soon again be 
engaged in the pleasing study of Botany, I have thought it incumbent 
on me to make a few suggestions through the medium of the Journal 
in relation to the best modes of study and instruction in thid depart- 
■wot of science. 

In this Institation (Ohio Female College) we commence the study 
•f Botan^Jtt the month of February, in time to acquire a good know 
led^ of Its acientifio terms and principles before the full opening of the 
spnng. In tbe more Northern States, however, March is sufficiently 
early. But the study of botany in the abstract is liable to become dull, 
and in the absence of living illustrations, the teacher will find it neces- 
saiT to enliven his redtationd by black-board drawings, dried specimens, 
ctttdngs of wood. ftc. 

Bat no Mtffieial preparations will satisfy the learner in sdenoe. As 
lodioattoiis of Spring multiply, he goes forth into the fields and forests 
to watch and wakorae the first open blossom of the season. This, with 
^s about Cincinnati, is the well known *' Pepper and Salt,*' (Erigenia 
bulbosa, Nutt^ The first discovery of this little Spring-bom plant is 
a triumph, and the delight which our young botanists express on that 
occasion ts altogether extravagant, and ouite surprising to the uniniated. 
. Tbe appearance of the fitst fiower of Spring, then, brings us our first 
relief kom tbe dry abstractions of science, an i affords us our first 
eonroiae in botanical amdysis. When assembled again in the class- 
room, each pupil bearing a specimen of the phmt in hand, the teacher 
directs them id to examine attentively the several parts of it, and to 
ascertain iht nature of the root^ stem, leaves, and other appendages, 
until they are able to describe with promptness, in appropriate terms, 
when called. A few interrogatories will show whether these things 
have been correctiy learned. Then, in succession, they each resolve 
the several steps in the analysis. This process if conducted without 
/ eiror, leads promptiy to the Natural Order of the plant under examina- 
tion. The same process with the ^ Conspectus of the Genera " under 
that Order, conducts to the gemu of our plant 

In order to confirm the results of the analysis, we recommend to 
the student the careful comparison of his specimen with the characters 
given at the head of the I^atural Order, before proceeding to the 
analysis of the genera ; and the same comparison with the generic 
characters before tbe stady of the species. 

This method of analysis conducted according to specific rules, and 
leading to a speedy and accorale result, affords an exciting rational 
amusemeDt, aa well as ao invigorating intellectual exercise; and may 
often be exchanged in the class room lor the ordinary recitations, with 
mach advantage to the leamera. For, in tracing this littie plant 
CErigenia) to its proper place in the Natural System, we do effectually 
feam its every important character, and put to the test neariy all the 
science we have previously acquired. Thus the student learns to 
reoogniie at once aiid forever, the tuberaui root, the hollow stem, 
sheathing petioles, the nmbel, involucre, ^Ac of the UunLirEaAX. So 
with T9gud to any other plant 

In the use of our analytical tables, the student will soon learn the 
necessity of keeping the right traik A smgle erroneous decision 
turns htm aside from the true course, and all his subsequent search for 
the place and name of his plant, until that error be retrieved, will prove 
in vain. And yet, it most^be oonfessed, that very few botanists are 
able in all cases to avoid these errors hi analysis, so numerous are the 
disguises which plants may naturally or aeddeolally wear. To ^rtiQr ' 



the learner as far as possible against these errors, T had designed to 
point out the sources, and to refer briefly to thoee plantF in our Flora 
inofit liable to be thus misunderstood in their character.— Ohio Jottmal 
of Hdvwtion, 

INCENTIVES TO EVi NINO STUDY. 
Perhaps I should say at the outset, that different schobrs require 
unlike treatment; and different teachers adopt various methods of 
dealing with the same pupil : thia is owing to a dissimilarity in age 
and disposition, as regards both teacher and scholar. All wiil agree, 
however, unlike as may be their means, that their object is tbe fame, 
the greatest good to the greatest number of those* under their jurisdic- 
tion. Now, in order that they may progress rapidly in their studivs, 
it is necessary that all things of a vain and trivial nature be prevented 
from pre occupying and monopolizing their attention. I need not 
again urge that evening is the time when this mental dissipation most 
naturally occurs; but I will proceed to say that — 

First of all, every scholar, young or old. should have the advantages 
of evening study clearly and impressively explained to him : this alone 
will induce all well disposed and ambitious pupils to assent to any 
reasonable requisition by the teacher, in this respect ; so that only tie 
ret»ellious and slothful will need special rules for their government ; 
and theti of course, the sediUous must be subdued, while the powers 
of the indolent need not be eneigised. The desideratum here, as in ail 
other cases in school, is that the general sentiment be favorable to the 
plan proposed by the instructor: unless he can render his system 
popul^ with those for whose benefit it is to be applied, he had better 
discontinue it at once. Every successful teacher is necessarily suffi- 
ciently acquainted with human nature generally, and the dispositiors 
of his scholars in particular, to foreknow what will meet the approval 
of the greater number of those whom he instructs. 

Again : Uiough the teacher may make such rules as he pleases, pro- 
vided they are not unreasonable, for the govenment of his pupils in 
school, he can not compel them to study evenings, unless he secures 
the consent and oo-opcration of their parents or guardians. I am 
aware that there are teachers who think a large share of determination 
and menacing will enable them to govern their scholars out of school ; 
but it seems to me that such a course is unnecessarv, and hence un- 
warrantable. Jit all events, such teachers generally fail to obtain the 
good will and confidence of their pupils, without which I look upon the 
vocation as excessively unpleasant and wearisome. 

As to those soholars who can study in the evenings, if they choose 
but whose parmts will not enforce the practice, I adopt the following 
n^thod :^At the beginning of the term, I announce that every pupil 
will be exoected to study at least one hour each evening ; and that 
unless he do, or bring an excuse ih>m home, I shall mark him low in 
diligence. At the close of each day, I take the time each studied the 
evening before, which record I preserve carefully, and at the end of the 
term, read the total amount of study by each scholar, with other items 
that I note down oonoeming every pupil under my charge ; such an 
attention during the time of recitation, neatness and order, general 
conduct and his credit in each study. Of course, before such an 
an announcement, I explain fully as I can, the benefits arinng to 
scholars from their studying in the eveninga 

The result of all thib U, that out of a school of sixty pupils, T have 
not half a dozen that disobey the requirement. Sevenu of those under 
my care study from three to five hours every evening, and one or two 
study as much out of school as during school hours, and thus actually, 
get the benefit of two terms* schooling' every term. In the place of 
the hooting and yelling that once made ** night hideous,** proceeding front 
my pupila, any one passing through our streets is not disturbed by sucb 
rowdyism ; and should he call at the residence of their parents, he will 
find them book and slate in hand, quietly surrounding the study- table, 
and there laborin^t to master the lessons given them during the day. — 
Ohio Journal of Education, n. a peas£. 

SY.-TEM AND ORDER 

The life of Noah Webster, the author of the best dictionary of tho 
English language' afiords a striking illustration of the value of system. 
When a young man he conceived the idea of producing a new diction* 
ary of the English language. Having determined to make this the 
great work of bis li^, he set about preparing himself fbr it, by an ex- 
tensive conrse of study. \ ear after year he labored on in patient ob- 
BCttrity, exploring the fields of literature and science, and gathering 
and arranging the materials for his great work. Every thinj; he read, 
or studied, or accomjlished, had a bearing on the great ol^cct of his 
life; and this was the grand secret of his success. 

*' Method,^ says his biographer, ** was the presiding principle of his 
fife." 

The love of order and system often manifests itself at an early age, 
and is a praiseworthy and enviable habit even at that period of life. 
The boy who itndies and works by mothofd will accprapUsh much 
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more by the same means, than another boy of similar capacity, who 
acts without system. He knows what he is to do, and he does it. He 
does not begpn twenty different Chingn and leave them all unfinished. 
" One thmg at a time, and a time for every thing," is his motto. If 
he has a lesson to learn, he does not neglect it until the hour of recit- 
ation has almost arriTed, He has a season for play- and another for 
work, and does not allow the one to interfere with the other. Tou 
think he has a strange *' knack" of doing things earilp^ and wonder if 
he has not got a stronger mind and bodv than other boys. But his 
secret is, Order and STStem. These habits are his ** Ubor-saying 
machinery," which enables him . to accomplish more work than his 
feliowis in better manner, and in less time. 

A very rich man, who had been quite poor when a boy, was asked 
how he acquired his wealth. He replied, that his &ther m^de him 
form the habit early in life of doing every thing In its time, and it was 
to thij habit that he owed his success. — Well Spring. 



THE WAR: HOW TO USK IT IN SCHOOLS. 

TO THB BDITOa OF THS EHGLISH JOUBNAL Of BDUGATION. 

Sib, — We are come in medioi rM as to the war which has' been 
pending. AflEecting everybody and everything, these stirring times 
are exercising their influence upon schools and school boys. They are 
sharpening us all up more or less. Now I feel for my own part as if 
we schoolmasters had a »ecific interest in jvhatis going on withm the 
lines at Sebastopol, and I endeavour to bring passing events in this 
l^t before my boys. I conceive that, in spite of its depkntible evils^ 
the war is our great ally in the cause of order and discipline throughout 
our schools. All will at least agree that it is a &ct which we are bound 
to turn to the greatest account for the good of those committed to our 
charge. . It is my purpose briefly to show what precise advantages the 
schoolmas er may draw flx>m this root of bitterness. 

In the first place then, it must be granted that discipline is the same 
thin^ whether it be the discipline of the army, or of the church, or of 
the school In each it is the soul of order. If our mat business as 
teachers be to implant wisdom in the hearts of our schohura, then must 
everything which tends to strengthen the hands of discipline be care- 
fully cherished by u& For the son of Sirac tells us that the " very 
beginning of wisdom is the desire of discinline.'* To make boys love 
discipline then, is a great point towards ntting them for those higher 
reepoDsiblities of life, wherein wisdom is the only safe guide. 

Now, as ^^eAmple is better than precept," uk> b the example of what 
discipline has done and is doing for us — how it gives men unflinching 
courage in the face of death, how it exalts the quiet discharge of duty 
as such into a tale of heroism — so is example, with its voice from 
among the trenches of the belesffured city, an abler and more attractive 
teacher than any abstract exhortation to duty. We engage the 
ehivah-otts element in boy-nature, when we point to the charge of the 
guards at the Alma, as embodying the spirit of implicit obedience 
irrespective of consequences. And Solomon acts upon the same prin- 
ciple, when he tells us that, ** he that hath no rule over his own spirit 
is like a city that is broken down and without walls.*' Our very title 
•s ''Soldiers of Christ** is an appeal to the same principle of our 
nature ; and the e are probably few, who have not felt the force of the 
analogy as an attraciive argument in aid of discipline, and as the 
strongest of all inducements to exertion. With boys, who are slovenly 
in their singing or disposed to trifle with a call to silence, my arguments 
ts this; '*lSoee who aon*t sing smartly,'* or ''those wtio don't know 
lio^ to do as they're bid at ^nctf, depend on't, would have made poor 
Work of it at the Alma.** If the field of battle to a well-trained soldier 
id only a larger parade ground with the accident of ball instead of 
blank cartridge, all will oepend upon his conduct on parade. Boys 
must ha made to feel this; and, whilst the papers are teeming with 
anecdote;} Available for every possible parallel of behaviour in school 
life, no.v, I say, is the time for claiming the battle-field and the siege 
as our allies in the business of inducing that first flush of desire for 
cli.sciplioe, which is the veir beginning of all that is higher in the work 
of CnhSiian education. — November, 1854. 

a s. Q. 



I need not enter into further parUculars, but may leave the rest to 
individual ingenuity. All those to whom I have mentioned the plan 
have been struck by its simplicity and usefulness. Olay, though more 
permanent, and with other manifest, advantages over sand, is dirty, 
and becomes hard, and is therefore virtually insufllcient for the purpose, 
but a tray of sand might stand on the school-room or study table in 
any house, and would be alwmys resdy at hand for the duddation of 
plans, be the subject what it may — the bit of motmtain and lake coun- 
try that we so much admired^ast summer, or the lie of the land about 
Sebastopol, or the battle of the Lake Thrasimene. 

I find that I can in this way bring my bo^s into understanding and 
descrihiiig in the original the severu operations of a battle on ground 
otherwise difficult to understand, and I need scarcely add,^th an 
interest before unknown. — November, 1834. 

o. s. a 



HOW TO ILLUSTRATE TOPOGRAPliY. 

TO m BOITOB or TRS BJfOLlSH JOUBMAL OF BDDCATIOV. 

Sir,—! have hit upon an expedient with my Osssar Glass which I 
think needs only to be pointed out to be adopted by others. 

Tou know ho^ bard it is to make boys understand a map or plan 
on paj)er, involving as it docs a necessarily imperfect represeotaticm of 
varying altitudes of land and water. With a view to meeting this 
di ticuUyl have adopted the following plan, which, I need scarcely say, 
is not altogether onginal. I take a tray, and sprinkling it with sand, 
lay thereon a sheet of common window-glass, for my sea-leveL I then 
heap up sund (of different degrees of fineness it might be) and mould 
at will, leaving the glass bare to represent water, or sea, or lake level, 
or inserting a l)it of glass in the sand for water at it higher elevation. 



THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF THE TEACHER, 
LAWYER, DOCTOR^ Era 

The advantage of Normal schools is veiy generally conceded and 
acted upon in most of the States where the Common School system 
has received due attention. It is as necessary for a man to receive a 
special education in order to fit him for becoming a successful teacher, 
as it is for any other department of life. What propriety is there in 
esublishing and endowing schools of Law, of Medicine, and of The- 
ology — of apprenticii^men to along and rigid training in the different 
arts, in order that they may rise to eminence eadi in his several sphere^ 
and at the same time leave one of the most important of all profession^ 
that of the teacher, to take care of itself? Men do become sacosasful 
teachers, it is true, who never saw the walls of a Normal school— who 
never received ai^ instruction in the science of teaching except that 
obtained by observation, ripened by theur own experience : and it is 
equally true that men have risen to eminence at tne bar without ever 
having set foot inside a State where a Law School is established, and 
that some of the most eloquent and learned divines who have 
illuminated their age and stirred up to good deeds the hearts of men, 
have never studied nor dreamed over the disputed pobts of a knotty 
theology in the cloister or the scho<d. 

These fkcts, stubborn as they are, do not disprove the value of 
schools established for special purposes, but merely show that the ia« 
domitable energy of indiriduals enables them to rise^ not only la 
absence of all Mlvantages, but in despite of all disadvantages. They 
themselves are usually ready to concede the value of extraneous helpsi' 
and lament the stem necessity that shut them out finom their benefitZ 
which, if the^ had been obtained, would have raised them to ami 
higher pre-eminence. Other men there are, either naturally df^fident 
or who neglected to avail themselves of all extraneous drcumstanosfl, 
and as a consequence go through life a standing reproach upon the ' 
institutions of which they boast themselves graduatesL 

Normal Schools will not make good teachers out of materials never 
designed by Nature ror such a calling. There are men, and womeo 
too, innumerable in the ranksof pedagogues, as in all o^er spheres of 
life, who have mistaken their profession. They might be both oselhl 
to themselves and profitable to the community somewhere else in tiie 
ffreat organism of humanity ; but as teaohersi they are as much to be 
oeprecatod as the changing of an excellent former into a wretched 
clergyman, or a skilful mechanic into a disreputable limb of the law. 
For such materials Normal Schools are not established, bnt for those 
competent, with a proper training, tQ teach, and to teach wdl ; next 
to a liberal and thorough collegiate course, their discipline is the most 
effective Indeed, with the most thorough academical course, n>ecial 

instruction on the science of teaching should always be superadded. 

Sural New Yorh&r, 

EDUCATION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
That primary education should for many years have lecuied for itsetf 
a large measure of public attention in a country having the antecedents 
of New South Waist, is matter of surprise and gratifleation, and 
furnishes another proof of the mental and 'moral raperiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon race» It is mdeed strange, that the colony in which the 
shores of Botany Bay are olessic mimd, should vote, in one year th6 
large sum of fifty thomand pounds fbr education, and that loo^ irhen 
its population is estimated at less than a quarter of a million. Such, 
however, is the case. The people of New Sooth Wales h%ve established 
a University, engaged an able staff of professors, a|id voted money for 
the erection of a suitable buikUng. The current expenses of the 
institution are defh^yed IKm a grant of five tbonsand pounds per 
annum firom the Colonial Leaislature. In addition to the liberal 
provision for the higher education, measnm are In progre« fbr the 
esUblishmeat and endowment of atfBliated colleges In oonneeCfon with 
the University, and for the erection of grammar schools of a snperior 
cUss. We are more inmediately eoneemed, however, with the present 
condition of elementary education in the colony. That it is not in a 
state satiafiMstery to those benevolent memberf of the Legislature who 
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interest themseWes in promoting the mental, as well as material wel- 
fare of their fellow-citizens, may be inferred ^om the fact that a 
Oomraittee has been appointed " to inquire and report whether any 
measures can be adopted for improving the means of education, and for 
diffusing its benefits more extensively throughout the colony." This 
Committee is still engaged in the in/juiry, and has availed itself of the 
professional skill and experience of real worhing teachers — a fact, in 
itself, of deep significance. As in mof^ other countries where the 
subject receives much consideration, the opinions'of educationists vary 
very greatly. But upon one point they are all but unanimous— that it 
is the duty of the State to educate the people. They difier widely, 
however, as to the mode of carrying out this principle. A reference 
to the nature of the population will explain, to some extent, the 
difference in the sentiments of the friends of public education. Let it 
be remembered, that in Now South Wales there is no established 
church, but that all sects are upon a footing of equality. 

The fundA voted by the Le^slature are placed at the disposal of a 
central Board composed of representatives of the different religious 
comratmions. ^^j this Board, the money is distributed among the four 
principal denominations, in the ratio of their respective numbers 
according to the test census. There, the duties of the Board virtually 
end ; lor, thoug:h they nominally inspect the schools under their juris- 
diction, they have no voice in the appointment or dismissal of the 
master, and no power to interfere in the ir\temal management of the 
school. They cannot even pay the teacher his salary without the 
consent of the clergyman under whose immediate superintendence the 
school is placed. V7e need scarcely observe, that this arrangement is 
anything but satisfactory. 

^ The system contains radical and inherent defects. One reason for 
ts general adoption was the mutual jealousy prevailing between the 
various sects^ Each feared that attempts at proselytism would be made 
by the others, and consequently each was desirous of establishing its 
own schools. The consequenco, among a small and widely scattered 
population, may be guessed. Wherever one denominational school 
was established, three others soon sprang up in the neighborhood. 
Thus, in the same country town, and in the same quarter of a city, 
a number of children, barely snfficient to fill one eood school, was 
divided into four. Every teacher is acquainted with the disadvantages 
attending small schools — ^their lax discipline and torpor of intellect. 
Of course, the smaller the school, the less became the teacher's 
emolument from this source. Or, if his excellence attracted children 
of other denominatioDs to his school, he was compelled to violate the 
rights of conscience In their case or in his own. If he acted up to the 
principles and regulations laid down for his guidance, he was obligi^d 
to inculcate religious tenets of which their parents could not possibly 
approve, and thus the children's consciences might suffer wrong. On 
the other hand, if children of a different communion attended his 
school, au(l the master in consequence refrained from teaching t^em 
the catechism, he was positively disobeying his instructions,' and 
breaking the tacit agreement existing between the clergyman and 
himself, as between the employer and the employed. He was in this 
manner endangering his own moral rectitude. 

Another disadvantage of the denominational system arose out of the 
same facility of multiplying schools. Onl^ a certain fixed sum was 
granted to each denomination, whatever might be the number of their 
schools. Consequently, the more numerous the schools, the less was 
the amount allotted to>each, and the smaller the teachers salary. As 
a result of this arrangement, it was found that men of attainments and 
ability led the profession, and sought in other employments a more 
suitable reward for their talents and industry. With a few honorable 
exceptions, the teachers gradually degenerated till those only remained 
whose sole qualification for the office was their lailure in every other 
pursuit. The effect of this state of things may be easily imagined. At 
a great expense to the country, the children obtained an education that 
was merelji^ nominal, or worse. In the large towns of the colony, the 
education was better, aa the schools were larger, and the masters 
better paid. Still, on the whole, the condition of the oountry in this 
respect was unsatisfactory. 

About the year 1848, some friends of education, alarmed at the 
expense and ineffictmicy of the instruction given in the denominational 
schools, proposed a plan of combined education for all sects. They 
had previously examined into the systems in operation in other coun- 
tries, and had regarded with especial attention that introduced by 
I/>rd Stanley into Ireland. The peculiar circumstances of that country 
as respects relicious affairs, offered some analogy to the state of matters 
in New South Wsle^ In both, there was agreatvariety of conflicting 
religious opinions, whioh opposed almost insurmountable difficulties to 
the construction of a combined system of instruction. But, by the 
charitable co-operation of good men of all creeds, a system was formed 
and successfully brought into operation in Ireland, though not without 
strenuous opposition from the more bigoted of each religious party. 
This system, commonly known as the *urish National System,*' it was 
determined to introduce into New South Wales. Accordingly, an act 
wati passed in the Local Legislature, by which Commissioners were 



incorporated for the purpo««e of carrying out the system, and monery 
was voted for the same purpose. The distinctive principle ol this 
system ts tha^, while children of all sects are admitted to the same 
school, an I all are instructed in those portions of ovr fslth held in 
commort by all Christiflns, the peculiar tenets of no religious body are 
interfered with — ^instruction on those points being left to the Cler^ 
and Hftnisters. To carry out this principle m its integrity, a wul- 
known series of books was cotnpiled. The advantages expected to 
result from the adaption of the Irish National System in the colony, 
were — first, the formation of schools in localities where the population 
was too small to admit of the establishment of separate schools ; 
secondly, the gathering of the children into large schools instead of 
small ones, so that a sufficient salary might be obtained to induce men 
of ability to come forward ; thirdly, the promotion of good will and 
harmony among all classes of the community ; fourthly, the reduded 
cost of supporting a Normal School for teachers of all creeds ; and, 
fiflhly, facility and cheapness of inspection. As in Ireland, the plan 
was greeted with the most determined and unreasoning opposition. 
Its promotcr.s — men whose character stood high — were aenounc6d as 
atheists ; the system was ** godless*' and ** infidel." After a timer 
however, the opposition became less violent, and National Schools 
began to increase rapid'y. The Commissioners- ereeted a Model 
School, and s^nt to the mother country for teachers. 

The discovery of the g>ld fields, in 1861, produced the saone 
paralysing effect upon educational matters as upon all the other pursuits 
of the colony. From this shock the country is dowly recovering.. 
The Commissioners have adopted the Pupil Teacher System, and are 
about io introduce the plan of awarding certificates, asisdoce by the- 
Committce of Council. Before a teacher can be appointed, he is 
required to spend a month in the Model School, and at the expiratioi^ 
of that time to undergo an examination. If successful, he is appointed 
to a vacant school. Country schools are under the supervision of * 
Local Committee, consisting of clergy and laity of all denominations ; 
but the master is responsible to them only so nr as regards his moral 
character. The Inspector examines into the efficiency of his sdiooL 
Each teacher has a fixed salaiy, the whole of the fees paid by the 
children, a residence, and a plot of land, varying from a quarter of aa 
acre to nine acres. When the new regulations respecting certificates 
of merit come into operation, the teacher's emoluments will be oon* 
siderably increased. 

The total number of schools in the colony is about three hundred. 
Owing to the incessant min-ations induced by the atiKctions of the 
gold fields, the attendance fluctuates greatly, though the total nunb^ 
of scholars may be roughly estimate at twelve thousand. A very 
considerable proportion of the schools are closed for want of masters. 
Many are likewise rendered inefflcient|for want of apparatus. Were 
building operations less expensive, new schools woiud be erected in 
all parts of the colony. In consequence of the costliness of buikiing^ 
the Board of National education have been compelled to send t4> 
England for Iron school-houses. The educational prospects of the 
colony are beginning to assume a roost flattering sspeet They wilk 
shortly be made the subject of legislative enactment, and the publia 
are now fully alive to the necessity of obtaining thoroughly trained 
teachers, and of offerine them commensurate rewards. — AtittraUam 
CcrretfondemM of ike SnglUh Educational BxpatUor^ Mareh^ 1855» 



THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OP TURKEY. 

If Abdul Mcdjid loves literature, he wishes to have his taste for it 
shared by his subjects, whom he is always endeavouring to rescue 
from their ignorance. It is firom his reign that the re-organization ol 
public instruction must be dated. 

In 1846, an imperial decree ordered the formation of coundl, to 
which were intrusted all questions of public instruction, and the task 
of erecting a building to serve as a new university 

The state of the muktebs, or primary schools is satisfactory enough at 
the present day. Elementary instruction in Turkey is gratuitous and 
obligatory. 

The law ordains that each mnssulman, as soon A his sons or daught- 
ers have reached their sixth ^ear shall have their names inscribed in 
the books of one of the public schools, unles he proves his intention 
of educating them at home, and shows that he poeesses the means 
of doing sa At Constantinople there are now existing 896 muktebs* 
or free schools, frequented by *.;2,70 • children of both sexes. After 
four or five years passed in the mukteb, the child who wishes to con- 
tinue his studies further, enters a secondary school, where intsruction 
on all points is gratuitous. There are now six of these schools at Gon* 
tantinople, containing 870 pupils. 

The superior insttuctiop has been divided into several branches: 
the ^hool of the mosque of Ahuicd and that of Suleiman, for the young 
men who are intended to fill public appointments; the college of Valtde 
Sultana, founded on the same view : Tho'normal school for the educa- 
tion of the professors ; the imperial school of medicine ; the military 
school, the naval school, and the agrictiltural sohool of San Ste&ma Ao* 
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dot Med{id, who has studied the writings of the political economisis, has 
understood that agriculture must he the principle source of the riches 
of the empire. Indeed, Turkey, distanced by othir nations in trade 
and commerce, should be abo^e all an agri<;ultural country, and a pro- 
ducer of raw materials. It was this conviction that led to the estab- 
lisfan^ent of San'Stefano, where sizty-six young men, half natives and 
foreigners, are iAstructed. AgricuUare, for the rest, is much in want 
^ enoourtigeroent For a long time past, it has been in a deplorable 
condition. The Turkish peasant is ignorant, and wedded to his old 
roatine ; while the exactions of every kind to which he has been sub- 
jected np to the present time, have entirely discouraged him. 

Abdul Medjid himself superintends three different schools, and vimts 
in person at the frequent ezaminntions, by which the pro;^ress of pupils 
19 tested. In a tast ball, decorated with military trophies, and provid- 
ed with soientifle instramenta of every kind, a hundred Toung men, of 
Iron \6 to 20 years of age, modestly await the Sultan, whom they love 
as much as they revere. No noise takes place amongst them — no 
ooiversation, no laaghter, all ejres are turned towards the throne, which 
stands in the middle of the room, and which is yet empty. 

At length Abdul Me^Jid appears and sits down — and near him the 
sheiks, the ulemahs, the ministers, and the principle pachas. Each 
papU advances in turn towards the throne, and replies to the questions 
which are put to him by one of the professors, one of the ministers, or 
bj the Sultan himself The questions refer to mathematics, literature, 
and art When Abdul Medjid puts a question, he does so with the 
greatest kindness. If the pupil replies correctly, a soft smile lights up 
the Sultan's face; if he mtkes a mistake, the Saltan corrects him with 
indalgence and without making him the least reproach. When the 
examination is finished^ rewards are given to those pupils who have 
efaieiy distingoished themselves. 

The young Turks are very intelligent and docile ; without Tanity ; 
exceedingly conscientious; and bent upon doing their duty. They are 
grave but polite in their demeanour, and never quarrel or dispute. 

There are numerous libraries at Constantinople; the number of 
volumes which they contain may be estimated at 80,ODO, reckoning 
both MSS. and printed books. Tho literature of Arabia, Persia, and 
Turkey is represented in them ; the collection includes philosophical 
and theological works, poetry, history, books of science, and an im* 
mense number of those treatises on conduct and manners, to which the 
Turks attach almost as much importance as the Ohinese themselvea 
The printing press does its work at Constantinople, but as yet but 
slowly. The periodical press has produced a suffldenUr large number of 
Journal printed sometimes in French, sometimes in Turkish or Qreek. 
— fVora 7%e (Mar and the SuUan, by Adrian (Hlson (Visetelley.)-* 
is Ms BngUih Edueational BapoiUoT. 



THB SANSKRIT ELEMENT IN THE ENGLISH LANQUAQE. 

The late Sir William Jones, and Professor Lee, recently deceased, 
were two of the greatest oriental scholars England has produced in 
iDodem times : the former had ^yery advantage of tuition and books, 
whilst the latter in early life had no advantage whatever, sav^ a very 
little help from Dr. Butler, sometime Bishop of Lichfield. We lay 
stress npon this fact, becauw the late Dr. Lee ought to be held up for 
the imitation of hundreds, not to say thousands, of young men in this, 
country, incliied to risk their career of life in the field of literature, 
notwithstanding the spear, the sword, and bayonet are just now invi- 
ting the attention of the more bellicose spirits amongst us. Martial 
strife is transient in its effects ; all that was done at the battle of 
Waterloo is being now undone ; but the intrinsic merits of literary 
effort remain undiminished in intellectual effect We would fain live 
to see the day—for it will ja^uredly arrive — ^when the schokrs of 
£qg)and and Germany will be proficients in the learned languages of 
the East and West. When the ancient tongues — which are necessarily 
the basus of the modem ones — are in some degree mastered, it is easQr 
oemparitivety :io — and wo speak from experience — to make sufiQcient 
progress in the modern ones, when time and opportunity permit As 
far as the learned are concerned in this age, nothing can b^ more in- 
structive than a knowledge of Sanskrit, the language of the priests, the 
princes, and learned in India three thousand years ago ; because this 
aodeni tongue is ^e foundation of the Indo-Gormanic languages, and 
the source too from which Latin and Greok are to a great extent deri- 
Ted. Surely it must be very gratifying for Englishmen, since England 
is now iiosscssed of, India's gemuied sceptre, to know that their yer- 
nacu'ar ls really to be traced in its origin to the language of Brahma, 
one of the mo.'tt ancient forms of speech of civilized man ; whilst 
English is actually one of the younge-t daughters of Sanskrit vet more 
vigorou<( and powerful, because capable of embracing a far wider range 
of Hubjocis than its. mother. 

Our readers need not be told that the refined tongue of the instructed 
is ever at variance with t!ie dialects of the unlearned. Thus in ancient 
titnes Sjinskrit, could be no more free from the license of the multitude 
than the diction of the senate and bar with us is now removed from 
the patois of the prorinces. Such was the naUn^ 4U4 unaToidable 



origin of tho Prakrit of India; with us, common or vulgar parlance is 
constantly showing itself by the most whimsical abbreviaUons of words 
and sentences, and perhaps the French carry this peculiarity to a 
greater hi ight than we do. Who could ever suppose that the word 
hu$ was derived from the Latin omnibvMf Again our never ceasing, 
that HI do, pronounced just as if it was one word, resolves itsolf into 
the migestic, that will do. Of course these are the simplM adapta- 
tions of our speech to the caprice of convenience, and it is not our 
business to allege more. What we have said sheWAhow all langiiseM, 
whether ancient or modem, have their learned and common usages ; 
so it fared with the Sanskrit, out of which arose mainly two kinds of 
Prikkrit, the one used in proso and tha other in verse. Pr^^rit is the 
general term, under which are comprised the various dialects which 
appear to have risen in India out of the corruptk)n of the Sanskrit, du • 
ring the centuries immediately pr,eceding our en. Their investtgation 
offers much to interest both the philologicsl and the historical student: 
for not only is a knowledge of PriLkrit (and especially of the principal 
dialect usually understood by that name,) essential to the explanations 
of many forms in the modem languages of India — supplving, as it does, 
the c^mnecting link between these and the ancient Sanskrit — but while 
thus throwing light upon the history of one branch of the Indo-Ger* 
manic family of languages, it affords many valuable illustrations of those 
laws of euphony, with whose effects we are ourselves familiar in com* 
paring the modem Italian and Spanish with the Latin out of which 
they sprang. At the same time Priikrit is closely connected with 
several deeply interesting historical questions. The sacred dialects of 
the Baudhas and the Jainas are nothing else than Prakrit; and the 
period and circumstances of its transfbr to Oeylon and Nepid are con- 
nected with the rise and progress of that religion which is professed by 
the principal nations to tne north and east of HindostHn. «When the 
Greeks, under Alexander, came in contact with India^ Pridcrit aeema 
to have been the spoken dialect of the mass of the people. The lan- 
guage of the rock*inscriptions of King Asoka, which record the names 
of Antiochus and other G[reek princes, about 200 b. a, is also a form 
of Prakrit ; and similarily we find it on the bilingual coins of the G>eek 
kings of Bactria. It also plays an important part in all the ancient 
Hindis Dramas; for while the heroes speak Sanskrit, the women and 
attendants use various forms of Pritkrit, the dialectical variations being 
more or less regular and euphonious according to the rank of Uie 
speaker. 

Varamchi, whose gremmar he has so beautifully edited and iianda- 
ted, appears to have been the first srammarian who reduced these pop* 
ular Aalects tp a system about me middle of the century precedUig 
our era, I e. 1500 years before oor now hiathly polished language had 
a bare existence. It may be now probably taken for granted that 
Sanskrit, under some form or other, was the first language which was 
reduced to what may be termed the laws of grammar ; we know that 
grammar, whether in reference to Hebrew, Gveek, and Latin, or to the 
modem languages of Europe, has, almost up to the present moment; 
been treated as a technical and not as a rational science. Prftkrit 
almost always uses the Sanskrit roots; its infiuenee being chiefiyre* 
stricted to alterations and elisions of certain letten in the ori|;inal word. 
It everywhere substitutes a slurred and indistinct pronunciation for the 
clear and definite utterance of the older tongue, and continually effects 
a ooncurrenee of vowels, such as is utterly repugnant to the genius of 
the Sanskrit All dialects, we believe, have this sItifTseland indktinat 
pronunciation, whilst polished languages, used as such, are pfonounced 
&r€ rotunda. We win now give a few Sanskritic etymons by way of 
interesting our firiends in the study of this wonderful language^of the 
East 

1. Maka, to thinht hence the Latin mem, and the English man ; 
thus we see the origin of Tacitus' Mannm habebat treajfllioi: i. e. 
Man (—Noah) had three sons, whose names we need not repeat 

2. PiTBi, a father ; any one may here see the origin of ow/aiher^ 
as well as of the Greek irorV and Latin foter. We are inclined to 
think that the Sanskrit termination tri is the root of our terminal ther. 
Of courae our readera know that the pi is rirtually the same as pa, and 
of Hebrew origin. 

8. Matri, a mother^ in connection with which we might repeat the 
remarks J ust made. 

4. UASiTBi^/ondqf laughing ; ha^ha'he, 
6. JiviTA, life / Latin, vita, 

6. DrvATA, day ; Latin, dies. 

7. NiOA, a neet; Latin, nidue, 

8. Stamba, apo%i, anything stai^ding ; Latin, 9t<^^ 

9. Vatsa, a eaJtf; Latin, nitulu^ and tatea. 

10. Rasmi, a ray ; Latin, radiva, 

11. YvQUA^apair; Latin, js^um. 

12. Makksha, human, 

18. SucHi, a needle; hence English, to sew, Latin, «vs. 
14: PuTHCf, a path ; Qreek, vor^ , / trsod. 

15. FisBTA, pounded ; hence Latin, /nn#o. 

16. Sama, like^ tame. Latin, nmilie. 

17. Da, to give ; nWNA, given^ Latin, <?p,' 
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19. Hamiial h$ 9triim; hoiee Englkh, ham me r. 

20. Mai^ heffrwuh; henoe milly and the Latin, moia. 
SI . HAisAif, / ihalt ie. Latin, smmn^ tvm. 

22. Xada, eW; Latin, fviM, and Greek, t^. 

S3. Kb, who; talin, «««, nrencli, ^ut. 

i^ JEU, a Mn^; Lalin, rax, i^<7, kc^Ths I^Uth EiumUanal 
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TORONTO: APRIL, 1885. 



/• Furttot in ooKrapoodeooowtth thg gd n ortional Departaagnt will i»l«eMqiu*« 
tjhe number yid d4<* c<f Mqr |jreyioiM jipt^er* to wjhkJLlilMyniijr hgye or cation to ni^, 
fiks it U c](treaiely di|loait tar the J^partment to Imp trai^ of iielatedefip^ Fbve po 
' taimny loifcen Are reooi^oil (nourty 000 per month) op Tariom ful^Seo^i 

.- '■ I I ■ ; i i I I I - . ai I, I, ,, ■ ■ I I. I !■ .. . I ,. : 

OEAMMAR I^OHOOL |tB»ULATIONS— BELIGIOUS 
BXBECI9;Bfif IJf TffB (jt?AMMA» SCHOOL. 
As poUie aMeoticKQ has been attracted tp this subjept, it ^s 
been thought proper to publish the fotlpwiog oonesponden^e 
(Mid /explamation ;-- 
Co]^ tf a jAtUr Jhn^ th§ 4»M^^ Pr^^^ ScerclUMrjf to tie 

Pkuf Sh99mim^4mt cf SfAook far Upper Oamada. 
(No. 722.) Sf<n^8TApT> Ojnric|t, 

Qtf^» ^* JMruofy, ISK. 

SVTBHB1H> Ax,-— 

I Qm cominfi^fl^ by jft© Goyernop XSwpijA *o wjform jroa 
tijfkt His ExoeUeney k«0 baen pfeaaed to approre of the 
Rogramme of Studies, Bnles and Be^uli^tions, for tbe organi- 
ication and a^Yfirx)^aim% pf the Countj Gnwupar Sk^ools in 
tJ]^mr Caiiaaa» pi«pa»d by the Coonoil of PubHo Instruction 
of Upper Canadfty ^i transmitted, with your letter of the 80th 
Pecepiber, &r upprora^ wd^r t^<9 ppx^yi^iQiis of the dth section 
of the IBth Yietoria, cap. 186. 

In communicating this, I lun directed to add, finr ih(» iiifc^ 
mation of the Council of Pmbjic Listructioii, that Ae ruies and 
regulations in question i^ipear to His Bzoelleni^ to have been 
prepared "witti c^re, and to be well adapted tojf the good 
l^t^imiaent of ^ Schools for which they aie lateiided. 

I am, at the same time, to state that it will be n^o^flfsary for 
you to furnish me with a certified ^c^y pf th^ Programme and 
the Rules, Ac*, which hare been approred, in order that it may 
remain among the records of the Department. 

Op receipt of such t^ copy, the originab wSl be vetumed 
to you. 

I have the honor to be, Ac, 

E. A. MBBBDITH, 
Aesiefant Secretary. 
Tflv BsT. I)b.-Eoibtov Btebsqk, 

Chief Superintendent of Schools, Toronto. 

In accordance with this letter, the programme of studies and 
rules and regulations, for the organisatioQ and govemmmit of 
Grammar Schools, were pubUflAied in the Journal qf Education 
for February. ' 

But, in consequence of representations which were subse- 
quently made to the Goremment on the subject of these 
i»egulations, the letter, of which the following is a copy, was 



addressed by the Prorincial Secretary to the Chief Soperiii' 
tendent of Schools, on the XOth of the present month :— 
(No. 2003.) ^ S»CR«TA«T*s Offtob, . 

QHOec, im Jpril, 19K. 
BsTKmr^ Sim- 
Adverting to the letter addressed to yon on the 8th (9ft) 
February last, infoniwg ypu of the appro^id by the Governor 
General in Gonndyi of the Progranmieof Grammar Sdiool Boki 
and Begulations, &c., transmitted with your letter of the SOth 
Decemher last, I have the honor to inform you that sinoB the 
date of the first mentioned letter, the attention of His Excel- 
lency has been caUed to the fact, that amongst the said Boles 
and Begulations tliere are eoptained (in section 3,) eertaia 
exercises and forms of prayer, the adoption of which is reooiB- 
mended by the Board* 

His Excellency observes that theadi^on of these forms sad 
exercises is left discretionary with the Trustees and Teachen; 
the fact, however, of their beting inaorted in the positive By- 
laws and Begulations, mi^, it appears to His Excdleney,leii 
to the bdief that it was meant to enforce upon the Trustees 
and T^ichers of the Schools, conformity thereto. 

With a view, therefore, to prevent any misunderstanding on 
this head. His Excellency in Council has thought it ri^ to 
cancel bi^ approval (tfao sAuch of the said Programme of Bulsft 
and Begulations as has reference to forma of pn^er and 
exereisea. 

I have the honor to fee, Ac, 

GEO. ET. OABTEEB, 
Sheretofifr 
Teji Abt. EansoH BrxBaoar, DJ). 

Chief Supt. of Schools, for U. C, Toronto. 
The Coundil of PuUic Instructicm hate thought proper, aft^ 
due consideration, to adopt the fli^owing exj^anatory mmule 
on the subject of the latter of the foregoing letters : — 

^'Ordered, — That the Council, in preparing a Code of B^gob' 
tions for the Grammar Schools, felt that it was highly desinbls 
to secure, so fiur as tiiey could, without infringing on religimis 
liberty^ such a recognition of Christianity, by prayer and the 
reading of a portion a( the Scripture, as would impress upoD 
. the pupils a due appreciation of the importance of rdigkms 
duties and becoming reverence for the Word of God. They did 
not, however, think it to be their duty to vender ccmformitj to 
thdr recommendations on these subjects in any way compulsory. 
They deeply regret to find that their object has been misunder' 
stood, and that His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council has consequently deemed it necessary, ''with a view to 
prevent any misunderstanding on this head," to revoke 
the sanction which he had been pleased previously to give 
to them. Under these circumstances, the CouncQ leave 
the arrangements relative to the daij^y religious exercises of 
each Gh«mmar School to the judgment of each Board of 
Trustees." 



VACATIONS AND HOLIDAYS IN UNION GBAMMAB 
AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 
The questioA^ having been asked whether the Begolation 
prescribing Vacations and Holidays for Grammar Schools ap- 
plies to Union Grammar and Common Schools, we answer that the 
case having been submitted to the Council of Public Instrue* 
tion, it was decided that the Begulation in question, should 
apply to Union, as well as other Grammar Schools^ as the hw 
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pgoniBB far tiie vnion of Gammon Sehods with Grammar 
Schools, Qot fhe nnion of the latter with the former. In all 
cafles tiierefore in whioh Common Schools are united with the 
GtammarSohocda, the Union Schools are subjected to the Begu- 
lations which are prescribed in respect to Ghrammar Schools. 

It is worthy of remark, that the sereral clauses of the eleventh 
lectton of the €hnmaiar Sehool Act empoww Boards of IVostees 
to preBcribe any duties, or make any regulations, in connexion 
with their vaqpeetiye Schools, which are not prdyided for by, or 
sre not ineonnsteni with, the General Regulations prescribed 
by the Council of Public Instruction, and approved by the 
florenior in CounoQ. 



ESCOU;]^AGBMENT TO TEACHERS TRADED AT 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Atthecloseof the winter Session of the Narmsl School, L6th 
inst. not only were there applications, with the offer of a liberal 
salaiy, tor every Teacher, male and female, that was entitled to 
a Catificatei but there was a considerable number of applica- 
tioQS which could not be supplied. The sslaries offered to' 
lesdiefs were jbtj much higher than were erer offered before. 
A number of applieations, both f(»r male and female Teachers, 
o&tmg rery high salaries, have been received at the Education 
Offise sinoe the dose of the Winter session. In all cases the 
applications were for Teachers who had been iatuned in the 
Konnal SchooL Nothing can shew more strongly the high 
nfaie placed on the services of this dasa of Teachers, and the 
great encouragement tiiat Teachers and young persons intend- 
ing to be Teschers, have, to avail themsdves of the advantages 
of the Normal SchooL With a view to afford every posaiUe 
aid to young persons thus to qualify themselves for success 
and nsetfhlnees, the Council of Public Instruction have decided, 
m sddition to free instruction and the use of books, to aid each 
student obtaining a second as well as first class certificate, at 
tbente of five shillings per week, during eaoh session; payable at 
tk end of the session on the students obtaining, after examina- 
tion, either a first or second class Provincial Certificate of 
Qualification as a Teacher. The Sununer Session of the Nor- 
mal Sdiool commences the I5th of May, and closes the 15th of 
October. Candidates must apply during the first week of the 



SCHOOL BOOKS GOING FROM CANADA TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 

During the last summer, the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, for the €tate of Massachusetts, made a visit to 
Toronto, with a view of examining, personally, the operations 
. of the Normal and Model Schools, the Educational Depart- 
meot, snd the working of our School System. He purchased 
maps, charts, school books, Sec,, to the value of nearly 9200, for 
the Office of the Board of Education in Boston. Since then, 
he has sent three orders for suppUes of the ^Bpitome of 
G^graphical EJiowledge, compiled for the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland," for the State Normal Schools 
in Massachttsetto-^that book being preferred to any of the kind 
published in the XTnited States. 

OPENING OP JOHN STREET SCHOOL, TORONTO. 
On Thursday evening, 22nJ Msreh, the new school in John Street, 
wss opened officially by the Board of School Trustees. The pupils 
attending the school were all present, accompanied by their parents 
aod faiMida John Arnold, Esq., occupied the chair. Dr. Bums, Dr. 
Ryecaon, Dr. Pyper, Mr. Aid. Duggan, Mr. Ooun. Wright, Messrs. 
Lesslie, McMaste^ TuQv, Fisher, and othe*^ members of the Board, G. 
A. Bsrber, Esq., ]uooal Superintendent, and several others who take an 



interest in the educational affairs of the city wen* present The whole 
proceedings of the e^eiiirg were very interesting. « n« uiuc-iiiij: was 
opened with a very impressive and appropriate prayer, by Di*. Pypt^r. 
The pupils then sang " The Orphan Boy," conducted by tlieir teacher, 
Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. BAaasR said, from his official position it devolved upon him to 
offer a few reouu-ks on this occ^ion— one which he thought every one 
would admit would be a memorable one, and greatly cheering to the 
Board of School Trustees. He would congratulate the meeting upon 
the general appearance and character of the children present as attend-^ 
ing the school, and the very handsome appearance of the building 
itself. He would only refer briefly in regard lo school statistics and 
af&irs connected with the schools, leaving out altogether the great 
principles upon which the Free Schools are established. The first 
real step towards the organising a system of common schools in Upper 
Canada was made in 18^ At that time an amendment was made by 
the division of the ci^ into school districts, and the election of three 
persons to manage me school affairs, arranging the school houses, 
appointing teachers, and all other things necessary. This system con- 
tinued in force until 1847, when it was found that there were many 
difficulties in the way, and experience pointed out a better system. 
This wss embodied in the School Act of 1847, under which a Board of 
Trustees was appointed by' the Corporation of .the city, and had con- 
centrated within themselves some additional powers to those of the 
former Board. This Board worked very harmoniously until the 
principle of Free Schools was adopted by an act of the Legislature, and 
It became necessary to apply to the Corporation for a sum of money to 
carry out this system, the schools having been formerly supported by 
tlie Legislative Grant and the rate-bill, in 1851 the pn sent elective 
system came into operatioo. Each ward elects Ufo trusteen, and as 
there are seven wards in the dty, the Board consists of fourteen 
memberSi which by law is a eorporate body. They elect their own 
Chairman, and are vested with extensive powers. That system has 
continued frpm 1851 to the present time, and h%need only direct their 
attention to the position in whioh they were now assembled as a proof 
that it worked exoeediody well for the educational interests of this 
city. Id the eariy part <m 1844 to 1847, the school houses of the city 
were often in inconvenient places, generally very inconvenient in size,. 
UUlighted and badly ventilated, and everv way unfit for accomodation 
and for the pmposes oi education. 'Che teacher had no means of 
classification, and no adequate means lor imparting instruction. There 
was no uniformity in the school system, either as regsrcts books or any - 
* thing else. The first step whioh the new Board took was to provide 
suitable school bouses for the youth of the^ity. Their first movement 
was in 1858, and three new schools were erected. The success of 
that experiment induced the Board of Trustees to extend their opera- 
tions, and ottier three schools were commenced, and are now comr*leted. 
The first Is tRat in which they were now assembled. It is an exceedingly 
handsome building, and every way adapted to purposes of education, 
and is alike a credit and an (M*nament to the City of Toronto. It is a 
foct that amongr those most strenuous for the erection of these schools 
are those who have to contribute most to their ereotien. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Burhs njoiced in the opportunity given hira of 
testifying the high pleasure he felt* at being present under so very 
cheering circumstances. He considered it one of the most interesting 
features in the rising prosperity of a city like this, that a good system 
of public education is adopted, and that suitable school house^^ are 
erected, and that suitable teachers are appointed, and that the whole 
process of education is conducted upon judicious principles. He 
rejoiced in the progress which had been made within a few years, on 
the application of sound prinoiples to the great business of education, 
and that religious principles had been thrown into the system. He 
trusted that they would have cause to say that the system is effecting 
a progress amoxig the citizens at large, and that it promises to secure 
the blessing of God, without which nothing in the way of education 
would be essential (Applause.) 

8ong-^'' Wild wood flowers." 

The Rev. Dr. Ryerson said he had not oome to address the meeting 
in any formal way. With all his heart he would congratulate the 
Board in the acoomplishment of a work in which they have been so 
earnestly engaged — in the erection of structures so remarkably adapt- 
ed for the purposes for which they ar^ntended, and so well calculated, 
from their imposing appearance, to produce an impression favorable to 
tiieirM>biect He was much imnressed with this fact in comparing the 
external appearance of the school houses in the city with the appear- 
ance of the school houses in the cities and towns of the United States. 
As a general thing the external appearance of their schools presents 
nothing more than a plain, unadorned bam, with piain roof and square 
windows. There is not the slightest indication from the external 
appearance that the building is a school house. But when you enter, 
within the arrangements are most admirable He was farther struck 
with this fact by the remark of a gentleman who came over from 
Rochester the other day, and who called at his house and went with 
him to the Normal School. On their way they passed Victoria Street 
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school house. The gentleman asked what building that was, pointing 
to the school house, and when told it was one of our common school 
houses, he looked with profound astonishment for a minute or so, and 
then said, " Why, it looks like a College." That was the impression 
made upon the gentleman^s mind when comparing the external 
appearance of our common school houses with those school houses 
with which be was familiar in the city of Rochester. These houses 
did not only look like Colleges, but they are Colleges. They are the 
Colleges of the mass of the people. They are the first and last insti- 
tutions in which the great body of the youthful population of the 
country enter, and it is therefore proper that in their external appear- 
ance, and internal arrangements, they should be adapted to give a good 
education to those on whom in a great measure will devolve the duty 
ot hereafter sustaining all the institutions of this couotry, and of giving 
colour to its character. But what, it may be asked, is the basis upon 
which this system is established, and on which this work is so far 
advanced, and which he hoped would advance to a still greater extent? 
The principle involved in it from beginning to end, so far as relates to 
the Civil point of view, is that of local self-government, and this princi- 
ple is carried out to an extent in the Province of Upper Canada not 
known in any State in the Union. In Albany, five or six years ago, 
it was proposed to put to the vote to the State, that every man should 
contribute to the support of free schools according to the property 
held in the State. He said to them that in Upper Canada they 
recognized to a greater extent the principle of self-government ; for 
suppose a majority of parties in the State were to vote in favour of 
the motion then submitted, the free school system would be forced 
upon every city and town in the State. But according to the principle 
of the Upper Canada School Law it was left to every municipality to 
judge for itself. M one municipality considered it necessair to have 
free schools for all, it is in their power to establish them. If another 
municipality was not prepared to do so, they were not forced to adopt 
the system. This was the principle recognized in the School Law. 
And if the free scho<# system is established in the City of Toronto — as 
he rejoiced to say it was— it is established by the patriotism of the 
people themselves, and not by any force on the part of the local 
government, or on the part of the Legislature. (Applause.) Then in 
respect to the principle itself and its application to the children 
thr<A(ghout the Province, as well as to the youth of this city, the 
principle is simply this — that each child in the Province of Upper 
Canada has a/ight, by the very laws of its existence, to receive such 
an education as will fit him for the duties of a citizen in this country, 
that being born in the country and being brought up in it, he has the 
right to such an education «8 will fit him for the discharge of all his 
duties towards bis fellow men in the country. (Applause.) This 
principle is prior to any other, prior to the right of the parents them- 
selves ; and that being the right of the children, no parept has a right 
to deprive his children of what they are entitled to by the very laws of 
their existence. A parent has no more right to leave his children 
intellectually blind, than he has to make them physically blind. He 
has no more right to maim him intellectually than he has to 
maim him physically. The law will punish him in the one case, and 
it should punish him in the other. If a parent should be so unnatural 
as not to provide for his children, the law will step in and protect 
them. So should it in like manner protect those orphan children 
from parents who would neglect their education. The Pro'vince 
has thus far a right to protect all its citizens, and if it has a right to 
protect life and liberty and property, it has a right to provide for the 
education and the efficient discharge of dutv on the part of those not 
properly cared for by their parents. The education of a people under 
a free government is essebtial to the very existence of that govern- 
ment, the wise administration of its laws, and the stability and 
efficiency of all its institutions. If that be so, a corresponding duty 
necessarily follows. If it be right that each child should have an 
education that will fit him for the efficient discharge of all his duties, it 
is the right of the State to provide that education. And according to^ 
the property which a man enjoys and the profection afforded to that 
property by the State, is every person, whether he has children or not, 
bound to contribute to the education of the children of the State, upon 
the grounds of public policy, morality, and the laws which regulate 
property. No police system, however weH organized, is equal to that 
of a thoroughly efficient gen^ public school system. The applica- 
tion of these two principles involves the whole mystery of what is 
called Free Schools. It is palpable to every person who reflects upon 
it that the system involves principles of the highest humanity as well 
as of the noblest patrio ism. (Applause.) Without reflecting upon 
these gereial principles, there are many persons — well meaning per- 
sons too — who think themselves seriously injured by being com- 
pelled to pay their quota for the support of the free schools. A 
gentleman — the owner of some mills in the neighborhood — ^it would 
not be right, perhaps, to give his name — came to him one day to com- 
plain of what he conceived to be a serious wrong. " I own seme mills 
in— naming the District— but I don't reside there, and yet they have 
taxed me £20 to build a school house there. I think this is a ^vrong 



and a great injustice. He (the Dr.) said to the gentleman that having 
property he was particularly ihteftsted in that case in the welfare of 
the country at large. Knowing the gentleoian had a number of sons, 
the question was put to him whether he haid any of his sons educated 
in Canada. Yes, he said, he had one at Upper Canada College, and 
two at the University, one of whom had obtained a degree. He was 
then asked if he had paid for the building of Upper Canada College, 
or the endowment of the University, or for the endowment of the 
masters of Upper Canada College? " Certainly not," he said. He 
(the Dr.) then stated to the gentleman that hitherto he had educated 
his children at the expense of others, and if it was wrong for any man ^ 
to educate the children of others, then he had been wronging the public ' 
to the extent of the education of his children. The gentleman said he 
was satisfied^ now he had nothing to complain of, he saw it was right, and 
he went away well pleased [Applause}. The City ofToronto has been mudi 
more highly favored than any other city or town, for no other city or town 
in the province had received so much from the public for the endow* 
ment of educational institutions as the City of Toronto. The expense 
ot Upper Canada College, and of the ground it occupies was JB-26,80a 
The expense of University College was about the same, so that the 
expense of these two institutiona, in which the dty of Toronto is more 
deeply interested than any other, or than all other pUces in Upper 
Canada, has taken three or four times as much from the public fund at 
the entire expense of all the common schools and school teachers ia 
Toronta Persons who have had their sons educated at these institih 
tions cannot for very shame, refuse for dtoe moment to contribute io 
the extent, and in proportion to the amount of their property to the 
education of the masses of the people in this city. The endovrment of 
the University at this moment is considerably more than the expeoRe 
of all these schools in the city, so that parties who have ao largely 
benefitted by these institutions ought to be the very first, and the most 
zealous advocates of the free school system, «nd give it all the support 
in their power. If the principle, that no man has a right to oontribute 
to other than the education of his own children, be the correct one, then 
it is wrong for the Legislature to give one single 6d. for the endowment 
of any school in the country. That it is wrong to establish a fund for the 
support of any educational establishment, no person believes, and, ifgor- 
emment gives enough for the support of one sort of education, it should 
give enough for the education of the youth of the country. But among 
some of those who think the principle right, a doubt has arisen as 
to whether its application is calculated to have a good effect upon the 
children of this city. The fact is, that many children, by the 
neglect or unnatural conduct of their parents, are stiii denied the 
advantages of the education which the -free school ^tem provides, 
and there should be some means provided by which all might share the 
benefit of the system. In countries where this principle is fully in 
operation, provision is made to carrr out that other principle, confiM- 
sedlv involved in the systeuL In European countries where the priod- 
pie IS applied, any parent is liable to be visited by the authorities who 
does not educate his children. They are not compelled to send them 
to the public schools but they must send them to some scboola In 
Switzeriand, the most democratic country in Europe, thej are promptly 
visited and punished, and this provision is made, that no child 
shall be apprenticed by his parents until he appears before ^ board 
of commissioners, and goes through an examination satisfactory to 
thenL If the youth is to be apprenticed to a tanner, he must he 
acquainted with chemistry, natural philosophy, as for as nooossary to 
understand the processes and machinery employed in that branch of 
manufacture, besides book-keeping, arithmetic, and a knowledge of 
his natural tongue. The rule is imperative that no one shidl be 
apprenticed until he is fiilly qualified to reach the very top of his pro- 
fession in future life. They carry out the principles of the individual 
right of each child to this extent that they wiQ not suffer him to go to 
any trade unless he is qualified to advance hinraelf to the highest 
position in society. In Boston and other New England States, they 
have felt the want of this provision. They have, however, a principle 
they adopt in regard to the attendance at schools, investing each muni- 
cipal council with power to make such regulations as they think proper 
for the punishment of children who come under the character of va- 
grants. A certain portion of the police are called vagrant officers, 
their business is to look out for children not attending school, and if 
any child between 4 and 14 years of age is seen on the streets of 
Bc»ton without any employment whatever, he^is liable to be taken 
up by these officers. Thev are all required to attend some school 
Some provision of this kmd should be made in regard to those 
who will not benefit by the provision made for the education of all. 
The great wrong inflicted upon these children by their parents, calls 
for the adoption of some remedy. These children should be compelled 
to attend some school, in order that they may be educated, and 
not be allowed to grow up to be pests to society. Wi bout interfering 
therefore with any private or individual right, this provision is made 
to secure to children who are wandering about in the streets the advan- 
tages of instruction, so that if seen in the streets during school hours 
without any occupation they are liable to be taken up as vagrants. " 
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■ueh a system were adopted in this city the benefits of the Free 
Schools would be commensurate with what they are intended to con- 
fer. But the advantages of our Free Schools in Toronto are not yet 
oomplete. However, this does not affect the principle of Free Schools, 
althongh many people unwisely imagine sa To carry out the prin- 
ciple and advantages of the Free school system he tinted that the 
Trustees would carry out a regulation like that which gives to the 
Boston Schools one of their finest characteristics— ^that every child 
flhall come to school, at least, cleanly and neatly dressed, so that in the 
school itself Tou will not distinguish between thechUd of the poor man 
and the child of the rich. The very first idea he had of the superiority 
of the Massachusetts school system in that particular was while afBoston 
one day visiting the schools with the then mayor of Boston, the late Mr. 
Breimer, when he pointed to a boy and said, '* you see that boy, that 
is the son of Mr. Abbott Lawrence, one of the wealthiest men in the 
city, — the lad beside him is the son of the doorkeeper of the Oity Hall 
from which we have just come.*^ Here was the son of the door-keeper 
of the City Hall seated by the side of the child of the millionaire of 
Boston, running the same race with him in instruction. Sometimes 
the children of the rich think they are much superior t0 the children 
of the poor, but let them come and sit dbwn at the same desk and take 
their place in the same class with these children that come out of the 
poorest cottages in theoonntry and th^ will find in these poor boys 
that in them which will command their respect and stimulate them to 
ezertioD, while the poor lad will learn to have a respect instead of envy ing 
his wealthier neighbour — a mutual feeling thus mnmng an intellectual 
race is essential to the best interests of the ooantry. He reioieed to see 
SQch results of his humble efforts to establish a Schoci System in 
Upper Canada. It had never been his wish to impose anything 
upon the country. His whole desire had been to help the people 
to help themselves. He had never tried to control the a&irs of any 
municipality, but had endeavoured to enable each municipality to edu- 
eate their own children in the way they considered the best fitted to 
carry out the great advantages of the school system* His prayer was 
that Qod would prosper their exertions more and still more, and he 
hoped that the youth who enjoyed those advantages, so much supe- 
rior to others who have ^wn up to mature years, would by their 
dOigence and attention give an encouragement, a support, and an in- 
dtement to their teachers, and a reward to their parents for the sacri- 
floee they have made. (Continued applause.) 
Bona, — ^Role Britannia. 

Rev. Dr. Ptpbr expressed himself as exceedingly pleased with the 
meetings and with the interesting remarks, of a statistical nature, 
made by previous speakers, as well as with the very wide scope taken 
by the Chief Superintendent He had brought before them an amount 
of information very pleasing, and which could not &il to be beneficial. 
The Bev^ Dr. congratulated the Board of Trustees upon the success of 
their enterprise, and trusted that these schools would be colleges indeed 
for the youth of the city ; for the neglect of the elementary instruction 
given in such schools, could not be compensated for in any of the other 
mstitutions of a higher character. It was in the primary school the 
youth was prepared for becoming a scholar. He rejoiced at the very 
satisfitctory state of the Common School system in the city. The Chief 
Superintendent had remarked in regard to bringing the law to bear 
upon parents, in certain drcfmstances who neglect to do their duty to 
their children. This might be a startling announoement ; yet, he 
believed, the more q)osely it was scrutinized, it would be seen to be 
the true prindple of the duty of the State, In regard to those children 
who are neglected by their parents. The Dr. concluded by some very 
excellent remarks in regard to the results of the extensSon of edutation 
tn Europe. * 
The pupils then sang, the ** Canadian Boat Song.*' 
Mr. J. Lbssub, after apologizing'briefly for detuning the meeting at so 
late an hour by any fiirther remarks, expressed the high gratification 
he felt at the auspicious movement — a movement which neloQked upon 
as marking an era in the history of our dty, and to which every friend 
of progress would k>ok back with delight As had been already be^uti- 
fiilly expressed, the kind of education given in such schools, lies at the 
yeiy foundation of all that is valuable m intellectual attainments, and, 
without it, the rest is all an empty name. Mr. Lesslie then alluded to 
th^ establishment of the free school system in the city, as an eneri- 
ment— as one that had hitherto succeeded, and afforded gratifying 
evidence of progresa. But that progress, owing to the deficiency so 
ably pointed out by Dr. Ryerson, had been retarded. It had also 
difficulties to contend with in the want of school aocomodation,*and 
other essoitial arrrangements. These defects had been happily reme- 
died, and ewry fadlity would now be afforded to the thorough work- 
ing of the system. After dwelling at some length on the necessity of 
lome sort of reformatory school for juvenile delinquents, and the kind 
of school necessary to meet the principle laid down by the Chief Super- 
btendent, Mr. Lesslie conduded by again expressing his delight at the 
cheering progress which the educational system in the city manifested. 
Mr. TuLLT, another member of the Board, made some fdicitous 
ranarks In regard to the progress of the educational system, and dwelt 



at some length on the benefits derived from the cultivation of music 
in the schools. He said that the meeting, had very good eridence 
that there was harmony in this school, althongh it was only due to 
the exertions of their worthy teacher, Mr. Thompson, to say that his 
school was acknowledged to stand at the head of the city schools in 
this department He considered the cultivation of music as absolutely 
necessary. It was healthful and cheerful to the pupils, and it was 
pleasing to their parent& In Germany, the child learned his chromatic 
scale, just as he learned his alphabet; and he did not see why the 
same should not be done here. After expressing his gratification that 
it had now been resolved to read the Bible in the Common Schools, he 
requested Mr. Aid. Duggan, the senior Alderman of the Ward, to address 
the meeting. 

Mr. Aid. DvQOAs, after stating the great satisfaction he had felt at 
the interesting proceedings — at the order the children had observed, 
and the pleasing and harmonious manner in which they had executed 
their musical pieces— 4uldre8sed some appropriato remarks to the 
pupils. He conduded by expressing his delight at the prospect of 
the Common School system being entirely successful 

The Queen's Anthem was then sung, and 

The Rev. Dr. Pma then closed the proceedings with the Apostolic 
Benedictton — Candmuedfrom ths Globe's Beport 
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THE SPIRIT OF SPRING. 

Spirit of Sprinff I when the cheek is pale, 
There is heiUth in thy balmy air, 
And peace in that brow of beaming bright. 
And foy in that -eye of sunny light. 
And golden hope in that flowinar hair ; 
Oh! that such influence e*er should fail, 

For a moment Spirit of Spring- 
Spirit of health, peace, joy, and hope. Spirit of Spring 1 

Tet fitil it must— for it oomes of earth, 
And it may not shame its place of birth — 
Where the best can bloom but a dngle day. 
And the frirest is first to lade away 1 

But oh! there*s a changeless world above, 
A world of peace, joy, and love. 

Where, gathered from the tomb — 
The holy hopes that earth has cross*d 
And the pious friends we lov'd and lost, 

In moilality shall bloom ! 

Who will not watoh, strive and pray, 
That his longing soul may soar away 

On Faith's untirinc wing, 
To join the throng of the saints in light, 
In that world, forever fair and bright, 

Of endless, doudless Spring ! 

[Right Beo. G. W. Doans. 



SUN-RISB IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS AFTER A TWELVE 
WEEKS' NIGHT. 

(F^om ths OfwnM JSxpsdUi^ in $9arck of Sir John, jnraMin^hy Dr, Kans.) 
" The appearances which heralded the sun*s return had a decree of 
interest for us which it is not easy to express in words. I have 
referred more than once already to the effects of the long continued 
night on the health of our crowded ship's company. It was even more 
painful to notice its influence on their temper and spirits. Among the 
officers this was less observable. Our mess seemed determined, come 
what might, to muntain towards each other that honest courtesy of 
manner, which those who have sailed on long voyages together know 
to be the rarest and roost difficult proof of mutual respect 

" With the men, however, it was different ; more deficient m the 
resources of education, and less restrained by oonventionsl usages or 
the principles of honor from communicating to each other what they 
felt, all sympathised in the imaginary terrors which each one coqjured 
up. The wQd voices of the ice and wind ; the strange sounds that 
issued from the ship ; the hummocks bursting up without any apparent 
cause through the darkness ; the cracks, and the dark rushing water 
that filled them; the distorted wonder workings of refraction ; in a 
woitl, all that could stimulate, or sicken, or oppress the fancy, was a 
day and night-mare dream for the forecastle. 

** For some days the sun-clouds at the south had been changing their 
character; their edges became better defined, their extremities den- 
lated, their colour deeper as well as warmer; and from the spaces 
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between the lines of stratus burst out a blaze of glory, typical of the 
longed-for sun. ik- came At last ; on the 29th of January. My journal 
must tell the story of liis welcoming, at the hazard of its seeming 
extravagance. I am content that they shall criticise it who have 
drifted for more than twelve weeks under the night of a Polar sky 1 

*' Going on deck after breakfast, at eight in the morniog, I found the 
dawning far advanced ; the whole vault was bedewed with the coming 
day, and except Oapeila, the stars were gone. The southern horizon 
was clear We were certain to see the sun, after an absence of eighty- 
six days ; it had been arranged on board to give him three cheers for 
a fn*eeting, but I was in no aiood to join the sallow-visaged party. I 
took my gun and walked over the ice about a mile away from the ship 
to a solitary spot, wherd a great big hummock almost hemmed me in, 
opening only to the south. There, Parsee fashion, I drank in the ro^y 
light, and watched the horns of the Crescent extending themselves 
round to the north; there was hardly a breath of wind, with the 
thermometer at only 19o, and it was easy therefore to keep warm by 
walking gently up and down. 

*' Very soon the deeperi-n^n blush, lightening into a focus of incan- 
descent whi'e, showed me that the hour was close at hand; mountmg 
upon a crag, 1 saw the crews of our one ship formed in line upon the 
ice. My mind was still tracing the familiar chain of home affections, 
and the chances .hat this or the other of its links might be broken 
already ; I bethought me of the Sortes VirgiHanfiB of my schoolboy 
days. I took a piece of candle-paper pa.ste-board, cut it with my 
bowie knif^ into a little carbine target, and oh one side of this marked 
all our little home-names in pencil, and on tho other a little star. 
Presently the sun came; never till the grave sod or the ice coyers me, 
mav I forego this blessing of blessings again ; I looked at him thank- 
fully with a great globus in my throat ; then came the shout irom the 
ship — three shouts^heering the sun. I fixed my little star-target to 
the floe, walking backward till it became nearly invisible ; and then, 
just as the completed orb flluttered upon the horizon, fired my " salute." 
My liitle friends shall draw lots for it if I ever get home ; for many, 
many years may come and go again before the shot of an American 
rifle signalizes in the winter of Baffin's Bay the ooDJonction of sun-rise, 
noon-day, and sun-set'* I - 

So vivid a description of sun-rise, after the dreariness of a twelve 
weeks' night in the Arctic regions, heightens with singular effect the 
declaration of St John, concerning the Heavenly Jerusalem, that — 

" There shall be no night there" 1 
And then, as if to cast a shade for ever upon what must be considered 
the most gorgeous and most beautiful phenomena witnesed on earth — 
our sun-rise and sun-set — he exhibits the greater glory and sublimity 
of that purer light which enlightens the inhabitants of that ** happy 
land," who need not the light of the sun nor of the moon, for — 
** The Lord God giveih them Ughfl 
Dr. Doddridge has beautifully paraphrased this Vision of Heaven as 
follows : — 

**Ko more fatigue, no more distress, 
Kor Bio nor death ahall reach that place ; 
No dgbs shall mingle with the songs 
Which warble from immortal tongues. 

*' No mde alarms of raging foes ; 
No cares to break that long repose ; 
No midnight shade, no clouded sun 
But sacred, high, eternal noonl** 

"MOTHER, WHAT MAY I DO?" 
No human cry is more deeply significant than the cry of the little 
child for employment. Trembling under the pressure of power which 
he feels rising within him and impelling to exertion, and urged by 
new-bom energies and activities yearning for motion and employment, 
childhood finds itself under the mastery of a spirit it cannot control, 
and driven to action by an appetite as strong as that which seeks Its 
needful food. It is the fresh bursting fountain of life seeking a chan- 
nel along which it may pour its rejoicing fiood ; the kindled fire of 
genius demanding vent for i's aspirations and food for its flame& 

Without experience to gaide him, or the compulsion of external, 
wants to direct him, the little child knows no alternative but to imi- 
tate the employment of his elders. Thus the girl plays the mimic 
mother, and repeats upon her doll the offices of care and affection 
which she has just experienced from her own mother, while the httle 
boy drives his harnessed play-mates with as much zest, and as much 
too of boastful display as his father just before performed his feats of 
real horsemanship. So fiar the imitation is harmless, and the air of 
busy earnestness with which the little ones engaie in it, is subject 
only for mirth ; but when they become ambitious of doing the very i 
things performed by their parents, and seek to join helpfully in the I 



various operations of the household, the parent, perplexed by a help 
that only hinders, often utters some stem or fretful reproof, and h\i& 
the little handstand feet, all rampant with life and motion, to the ter- 
rible drudgery of keeping still. Sadaened by this sharp rej<H;tion of 
its welt meant endeavors the little face lifts itself tearfully to the 
mother's eye, and the thin voice trembles in that pleading cry, **What 
may I do, mother 7" How has every just parent's heart and conscience 
quailed before that (5ry of childish activities pleading for employment f' 

'* What may I do?'^ Well may that question cause the mother's 
heart to ponder, if not to fear. It is the stem demand which the mind 
and muscles created by Deity for the life-long action, put forth. In 
those Ileaven-aent activities, there is, if we rightly consider it, the pro* 
mise of great deeds for earth and men, of all handicrafts and workja of 
art, of wondrous inventions and discoveries, of noble harvests, ind 
spreading commerce, and splendid cities, of eloquence and poetxy and 
pri?stly purity, and devotion to the highest interests of humaaity. 
There lies in it, in short, as tho oak in the acorn, the whole unwritten 
history of the generation to come. But with its promise of good, 
there Is a corresponding threatening of evil, for these activities witt 
work,*if not ii^good then in madness and mischief. 

The need for employment!^ one which the parent is as much hound 
to supply as the need for fooo or clothing. Both health and happiness 
are involved in sudi supply. To fee* I and clothe the child while his 
energies are left unguided to pursue the path that chance or follv may 
dictate is to kindle the fires and raise the steam of the locomotive with 
none to direct it on the track or rule its progress. 

Much of the evil charged upon childhood by impatient sni unreflect- 
ing parents and teachers, is physiological and not mormi. The child 
often does mischief for the want of something else to do^ and would 
cheerfully yield up his wicked games and companions, for some useful 
employment in which he could feel that his aid was of real service to 
his friends. 

No safeguard against vice is more efficacious than useful employ- 
ment; for, as in the old adage, 

''Satan finds some mischief still for Idle hands to do." 
Want of employment has made many a youth the wretched victim of 
crime, over whose ruin pious parents have wept, and wondered how 
their faithful counsels have proved all in vain. 

It is, however, a question of no little perplexity to moat parents to 
furnish proper employment or amusement for their children, either 
because the father and mother feel they have no time to teach their 
children how to work, or because they have no work for their child- 
ren to do. In the former case it should be reflected that the labour of 
the child would more than compensate for the time spent in teaching ' 
him. In the case of those who have no work for theur children to per- 
form, there is more of difficulty, but its stern importance should in 
some way be met Let us suggest that the sum which will be spent 
in useless toys the approaching holidays, if laid out in good strong 
ropes for a swing, not with a seat, but with rings, in which the child 
could clasp his hands and suspend himself by his arms, would yield ft 
thousand fold more amusement, and give employment to many an 
otherwise idle hour. A few dollars spent in erecting some gymnastic 
apparatus would pay largely in the health and contentment of the 
children. A stationary ladder, some narallel bars, a climbing and 
jumping pole would furnish endless and^holesome amusement ^botb 
to boys and girls, and while they gave yent to the fresh energies of 
youth, would lend a manly vigor to the whole character and co.utiiu- 
tion. Whatever be the amusement provided, it should be such as to 
tax the strength and give play to the entire activities of the child. 
There is po'>ver in those young limbs impatient to grapple with some- 
thing that shall try their strength, and the boy or girl will soon tire of 
either the work or play that does not call into full action their whole 
energy. 

Throw to the flames those silly playthings which confine the child 
to the corner, and threaten to break under tho first rude touch ; buy 
a strong rope, and a stout pole, or a good saw or hatchet, and you need 
give yourself but little trouble to keep your child from wandering or 
wickedness. His rough tones, and hearty, busy play will return yea 
a thousand thanks, and fill your hea**t with the promise of a manhood 
of honest, vigorous efforts in the paths of honorable enterprise. — Mich^ 
igan Journal of Education, 

DO IT YOURSELF, BOYS. 
Do not asV the teacher or some classmate to solve that hard problem. 
Do it yourself. You had better lat them eat your dinner th%n " do 
your sums*^ for you. It is in studymg as in eating; he that does ir, 
gets the benefit, and not he that sees it done. In almost any school, 
1 would give more for what the teacher learns, than for what the be&t 
scholar learns, simply because the teacher is compelled to so>ve all the 
hard problems and answer the questions of the lazy bovR Do not ask 
him to parse the difficult words and translate the hard sentences in 
Latin. Do It yourselfl Never mind, though they look as dark as 
midnight Don't ask even a hint, from any body. Try again. Every 
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trial increufts your ability, and you will finally Boeceed hv dint of the 
T^ry wisdom and strength gained in the ^ort, eren though at first the 
pn>b)ein wis. beyond your akilL It is the studv, and not the answer, 
that reallT rewards your pains. Look at that bo£ who has just suc- 
ceeded ancr six hours of hard study, perhaps ; how his large eye is lit 
up with a proud joy, as he marches to his class. He treads like a con- 
queror. And well he may. Last night his lamp bnmed late, and this 
ittoming he waked at dawn. Once or twice he nearly gare op. Ue 
ImdtriM his last thought; but a new thought strikea him, as he pon- 
ders over the last process. He tries onee more and saoceeds, axKl now 
mark the air of conscious strength with which he pronounces his de- 
monstration. His poor, weak school mate who gave up that same 
problem after the first fkint trial, now looks up to him with something 
of wonder, as to a superior b«ing. And he is his superior. That 
problem lies there, a great gulf between those boys who yesterday 
itood side by side. They will n^Ter stand together as equals again. 
Ibe boy that did it for himself has taken a stride upward, and what is 
better still, has gained strensh to take other and greater ones. The 
br>7 who waited to see others do it, has lost both strength and courage, 
ud is already looking for some eood excuse to give up school and 
htatik forever. The one is on the nigh way to a noble and masterly 
manhood; the other has already entered upon a life of defeat, disap- 
pnintment and ditg^race. — Michigan Journal qf Edueation, 

UOMTHLT SUMKABT. 

Of ihe lOii persons (685 males, and 841 females^) oommitted to the Goonty 
Jail, Toronto, in 18M, there were who neither could read nor write, males 
281, females 196; could readonlj, males 126, females 68; read and write 
imperieetly, males 285, females '75 ; read and write well, nudes 20, ff^males 

3; saperioc edocatioQ, males 8, females The Patrit says that the St. 

John's College, Fordham, of the United States, has lately oooferred the 
honoruj degree of LL.D. upon the Hon. Dennis Benjamin Vigor, member 
of the LegisUtive GounoU ; the Hoo. G. E. Cartier, Provincial Secretary ; 
the Hon. A. N. Mono, Judge of the Superior Ck>urt ; Jean Bte. Meilleur, 
V. D., Superintendent of the Public Schools in Lower Canada ; Come 
Seraphin Cberrier, Esq., V{. C, President of the Bar of Lower Canada ; and 

F. Bibaod, Plrofbesor of Jurisprudence, St Mary's College A Niagara 

paper In reporting the recent examinations of the Common Schools in the 
tevn, eomplains in strong terms of the apathy of the public in regard to 
these exandnations, compared with their zeal in less important matte i-p. 
The Aficnr also adds : ^ We want many improvements in Niagara, but 
ov greatest want of all and that which ought to be provided before any 
tUag else* is a welMrailt and eommodiouB edifice for our Common Schools. 

1!lie Barrie Adwtnee of the 28di March, in referring to the new school 

booses in the City of Toronto, observes : ** They are of a character in keep- 
ing with other improveraents fai architecture, andim honor to the country. 
Their value, however, will be felt hereafter; and like Scotland we shall at 
some fbtore period be able to say— -our children have bad instruction and 
edaeatkmjto fit them for the ordinary olBces of life ; and if to this, learning 
be added, it most come fh>m subsequent cultivation ^f the mind first brough t 
into exsKise by means of Common Schools, for whfoh the public is taxed 
sad wflKngiy pays.". . . .A eorrespondent of the Stratford Beacon^ in speak- 
ing <sf the recent examlnatfon in S. S. No. 8, North Easthope, states that 
the attendance ci pupils was about 50 per cent over last year, in conse- 
qoenoe of the introduction of the Free School System. He complains, how- 
ever, that while the examination was most interesting on the part of the 
popQi^ the hidifrerence manifested by the parents was most discouraging. 

rail SCHOOLS IS THE KXW OITT Of OTTAWA. 

We have recdved the following abstract from the minutes of proceedings 
of the Board of School Trustees for the City of Ottawa. It contains infor- 
mation upon matters of great importance to the inhabitants : 

Bach^Ward pays for its own School, and a share of the contingent ex- 
penses of the Board of School Trustees, proportionate to the number of 
Schools in the Ward. 

The Free 8}fHem has been adopted in all the male and female schools of 
the city, under the control of the Trustees, consequently there will be no 
excuse for parties not sending their children to school 

The leale of salaries is as follows : 
Male Teachers— 1st class, Normal School, . . . ^ £100 per annum. 

•• «* do. County Board, 86 " 

" " 9adclass» *• 80 " 

" " SrdcUn, " •••••.••.•••.. '75 " 



FemaleTeachers^lst dass, Normal School, . • £70 per annum 

" ** do. County Board, 60 " 

" " 2ndclass, ** 67 10 " 

•* '* Srdclass, " 66 " 

Teachers furnishing the necessary accommodation. 

Schools in which the nnmher of scholars shall not average during the 
summer months 80, are disoontinned. 

No teacher shall be required to teach more than 60 scholars. — Ottawa 
(XHten, 

B» XDinriro hxao at k'oxll oollxok. 

While at Montreal, lately, inaugurating the Provincial Exhibidon, His 
Excelleney visited M*Gill College, when the foHowhig address was pre- 
sented to him : 
7b EU Exe^Uney Sir Edmund Walker Head, Baronet^ Governor General 

of British North Ameriea, <fcc. tfrc. cfcc. 
MtiY rr Please Yoitr Bxcxllenct: 

The Governors, Principal, and Fellows of the University of McGill 
College, beg leave to approach your Excellency with expressions of con- 
gratulation and respect. Feelhig, in common with all who have had an 
interest in the oaose of Education, that its infant institufions, struggling 
with diffieulties peculiar to a new country, require the countenance and 
fostering care of judicious rulers, they address themselves with con6dencc 
to your Excellency, as one whose earnest attention to that important sub- 
ject has ever been consistent with the character of an accomplished scholar 
and enlightened friend of learning. 

Thd University which they have the honor to re|fresent, and of which the 
Governor General is Official Visitor, was regarded by your Excellency's 
distinguished predecessor with much consideration and friendly inten st ; 
and they trust that, without presumption, they may declare their hope that 
the Institution will be favored with like eneouragemen by your Excellency, 
so soon as an opportunity shall have been afforded of roabing you acquaint- 
ed with its character and drooro^tanoes, and its claims upon public support. 

In asking leave, the Gov^nors, Prinoipal and Fellows, de!*ire respectfully 
to express a wish that your Excellency's administration of the Goyemment 
of this Province may be happy and hdnorable, and that the blessings of 
Providence may rest upon your public labors, as well as upon your private 
and domestic relations. 

To which His Excellency replied in nearly the following words :~- 

Ma. PaiRCiPAL, GoTXBlioas ano Fellows.— 1 am exceodingly happy to 
meet yon here this day. Of all the objects which can seriously occupy the 
attention of roan, that of education is the most important. Elementtiry 
schools in thb Province are common, but in them are taught mainly thoito 
necessary branches of eduestion which adapt man for the ordinary pursuits 
of life. The common schools in the sister Province have proved eminently 
successful ; but yet great difficulties have been found to beset the Uniyersi- 
ttes in which the higher branches of learning are alone taught. With the 
increasing progress of the country, those will, I hope, become less and less 
insurmountable. I have become acquainted with the difficulties under 
which this fine institution has labored for many years. It will give me 
great pleasure, Mr. Principal and Governors, if by mutual interchanges of 
opinion between myself and you, or any of the Professors, I can be in any 
measure instmmental in removing them, I shall be happy to do the utmost 
thai lie j in my power. 

I beg, in conclusion, to return yon my sincere thanks for yonr kind 
wishes in reference to myself and family. 

After which the Professors of the University had the honor eaoh of a 
personal introdnetion. 

EouoATiON iH LowxB Cahada.— The Montreal TVanteript mentions that 
an interesting meetmg was Utsly held in that city, to take into consideration 
the very important subject of education. It was laigely attended, and by a 
highly inflnential audience. His Worship the Mayor took the chair, and 
the speakers were the Revs. Dr. Taylor, Dr. Wilkes, Dr. Fraser, Dr. Davis, 
and Messrs. D. Davidson, S. Phillips, and Major Lacnlan* The chief points 
which were urged by the speakers as absolutely necessary to the progress 
of education, was the Immediate opening of the Normal School ; the ap- 
pointment of an additional Soperiutendent ; the establishing of some definite 
system for public instruction ; the election of a Board of Education, who 
should assist the Superintendent, and have a control over the educational 
funds ; and the increase of the sakries of the teachers.— Though we believe 
that it is utterly impossible to accomplish all that is aimed at, we trust the 
gentlemen who have taken the matter in hand will not cease their efforts 
until somethhig is done to put this Province more on an equality with 
Upper Canada, than it has erer yet been, in respect to one of the most 
imporlMit maltan that oan eiq^age the attention of thinking, intelligent men. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

VORTHLT SUMIURT. 

The following are the Statistics of the University of Oxford for this year :— 
The members of Gonvooatiop are 8,646 ; the members of the boolis 6,282 ; 
MatricaUtions, 1864, 898; Regents, 198; Determining Bachelors in Lent, 
1864, 268. In January, 1864, the members of GonTocatlon amounted' to 
<8,646 ; members on the books, 6,269. Matriculations in 1868, were 406 ; 
Itegents, 247 ; Determining Bachelors in Lent, 1868, 864. The Colleges 
and Halls that have increased most since 1868 are Worcester, 17 ; Wadham, 
10 ; and Christ Church, 10. Those ^bat have decreased most are St Edmund 
Pali, 22; Baliol, 18; and Exeter, 17.... The students and professors of 
Oxford have subscribed 8,000 dollars to the fund for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the soldiers killed in the Crimea. . . .The name of Dr. 
Warneford has been made familiar to the Birmingham public by his munifi- 
•cent benefiEusUons to the Qneen's College Hospital. On Thursday week he 
'died at the Bectory^ Burton-on-the-hill, age 92 years.... Lidies' Colleges 
seem quite the rage in England. Three are advertised in one page of the 
Aihancsum. . . .In the French communal schools for girls the ordinary 
studies are suspended, and the pupils are all engaged in making lint for the 
hospitals in the East. . . .The French Minister of Public Instruction has 
issued a work on the Public Libraries of France and Algiers, from which it 
Appears that, excluding FarU^ there are in all the libraries 8,788,489 printed 
works, 44,070 manuscripts. Bordeaux has 128,000; Lyons, 180,000 
Rouen, 110,000; Strasbourg, 180,000; Troyes, 100,000; Avignon, 60,000 
Dijon, 80,000; YersaiUea, 66,000; Tours, 67,600; Grenoble, 80,000 
Nantes, 46,000; Marseilles, 61,000; Amiens, 68,000; Toulouse, 60,000. 
/In 1868-4, there were expended for all these libraries 407,781 francs, of 
which sum only 184,227 francs were for the purchase of books and binding. 
There are 888 public libraries. ' 

THX KIW lOUCATION BILL FOB BV<K.ain>. 

Lord John Russeirs new bill **to promote ^ncation in England" has 
been read a first time and printed by order of the House of Commons. It 
contains 22 clauses, of which the following is a brief abstract : — ^The councils 
of English boroughs are empowered to submit schemes for the promotion 
of education in such boroughs (by means either of new or existing schools) 
to the Education Committee of the Privy Council, with an estimate of the 
expense thereof. Two-thirds of tke members of such councils must be 
present at the meeting, to be specially summoned for the purpose fourteen 
days previously. If the scheme be approved by the Education Committee, 
it may be carried into effect, with or without alterations. The expenses are 
to be defrayed out of the borough funds, the rate not to exceed 6d. in the 
pound annually. The act may also be adopted by parishes situate without 
boroughs if two-thirds of tbe rate-payers vote at a public meeting in favour 
of such adoption, it the scheme be r^ected by the rate>payers, it may not 
be again proposed for the space of three years. Where parishes adopt the 
act, the scheme may be submitted for approval to the Education Committee 
in the same way as by the councils of boroughs ; the expenses to be defrayed 
irom the poor-rates. In all schools established under this act, the Holy 
Scriptures are required ** to be read therein," but not so as to be used as a 
^* school lesson book;" and no Roman Catholic or Jewish chUdren will be 
obliged to be present at the reading of the Holy Scriptures. Another danse 
provides that tbe children of Dissenting, Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
parenU shall not be taught any catechism, nor required to use any liturgy, 
nor obliged to attend at church, or other religbns observances. The 
management of schools is to be vested in the councils of boroughs and the 
Tostries of parishes, subject to government inspection, and tbe rights of 
trostees or visitors. The Sdncatioti Committee may at any time revoke any 
order approving any scheme under this act, and so shut up the school dis- 
approved. The commitee must, at the same time, state its reasons for so 
doing. 

TBI NEW SDUOATION BILL TOR SCOTLJlKD. - 

Concurrently with Lord J. Russell's English Edueation Bill, appears a bill 
to ^amend the law relating to Parish Schools in Scotland," introduced by Mr. 
Stirling and Mr. H. Baiilie. This measure provides, among other enactments, 
that, from and after the term of Martinmas next after the passing of the act, 
the salary of every parochial schoolmaster in Scotland, who, at the date of 
the passing of the act, has ceased personally to discharge the duties of his 
office shall, so long as he holds such office, be not less than the salary pay- 
able to such schoolmaster^ at the date of the passing of this act, under any 
prior act of Parliament thetf in force, nor more than £60, — that the salary 
of every other parochial schoolmaiSter for whom provision is not otherwise 



made in this act shall not be less than £86, or more than £60, and that the 
salary of every district schocdmaster shall not be less than £20, or more than 
£86 per annum. The salaries of existing schoolmasters are to be fixed 
within two months afftr the passing of the act by tiie heritors and ministers 
of parishes, at a nfeeting to be held for the purpose. The salaries of fiitore 
schoolmasters are to be fixed within six weeks after vacancy* The salaries 
fixed under this act may not be diminished, but they may be increased at 
the expiration of five years from the passing of the aet, such increase bebg 
within the limits prescribed. Clause 7 allows an appeal to the -Quarter 
Sessions in case the heritors and mhiisters of parishes shall neglect or reftise 
to fix salaries, and also in case any heritor of the parish or the schoolmaster 
shall be dissatisfied at the amount of the salary fixed. In popnlons and 
widely scattered parishes it will be competent for the heritors to establish 
one or more additional schools, provided always that no more than £76, in 
the whole, shall be paid in salaries in any one parish. Schoolmasten may 
resign on account of infirmity or old age, on a penrion to be fixed by the 
heritors and minister of the parish. These retiring sUowanoes are not to 
be less than £26, or more than £8ir for parochial masters, and not less than 
£16, or more than £26 for district masters. When an offer of reeignatioQ'^ 
on account of age or infirmity is refused, the schoolmaster may appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions. Tbe Lord-Advocate is empowered to direct the Proeu« 
rator Fiscal to take proceedings for the removal of incapable, infirm, immoral, 
and negligent schoolmasters on the complaint of the heritors of parishes. 
The decision rests with the sherifTs of oounties,rwho are empowered to order 
the retirement of schoolmasters, or to suspend them for three years, and to 
fix the amount of their pensions in the ev^nt of their dismissal being conse- 
quent on superannuation or infirmity. The heritors of parishes are bonnd 
to provide dwelling-houses and gardens for schoolmasters (the garden to 
cover at least the fourth part of one Soots acre) or to grant an additional 
salary of two guineas a-year in lieu of such garden, where it cannot be 
allotted without loss and inconvenience. Any dispute on this point in to 
be settled by an appeal to the Quarter Sesdons. All former acts and 
statutes are sared hi so far as they are not altered by, or inconriitent with 
the present act 



UNITED 8TATE8. 

MOMTHLT SUICIUAT. 

An effort is being made in the City of New York, to estabUah Bagged 
Schools. The Mayor has recommended the project to the oondderation of 
the Common Council. . . James Russel Lowell, the poet, has been eleeted 
to succeed Professor Longfellow in Harrard College, as Professor of Modem 
Langnages and Belles Lettres. There were five applioantsfor the place, but 
Mr. Lowell was not one of them, and his nomination was made wfthont hia 
knowledge. He will accept the appointment, but, before entering upon Its 
duties, he will spend a year abroad, in Germany and Spain. He will leaTO 
in May ; but, before going abroad, he will repeat at the West, the leotores 
on English poetry he has just delivered before the Lowell Institute at Boston. 
. . . .A Jewish college, on the model of the German nni versiCaes, is shortly to be 
established at Cincinnati. . . .Atarecentmeetingofthe AmericanGeogrq»liieaI 
and Statistical Society, a S. Randall, Esq., late Deputy Superintendent of the 
State of New York, gave an interesting statistical account of the common 
school system in this state. He is reported to have said that '* there an 
schools in 12,000 districts, teaching 900,000 children. There are 16,000 
teachers, about one half male and one half female. There are 60,000 oflleers 
giving their gratuitous services. There are abont half a miUkw of books 
used hi the schools, averaging about 126 to each district. The sohoole are 
supported by the U. S. Deposit fund, a stote tax, and taxes raised in the 
sereral towns^ &c., amounting annually to two million and a half dollars. .... 
The Paris Correspondent of theN. Y. C(mmercicU Advertitmr^ states, thst at 
a recent meeting of the French Academy M. Guisot, the orator of the daj^ 
gave an enumeration of the immense number of public and society libraries 
in the United States; he also gave an aper^u of their common school sys- 
tem which he extolled as being in advance of all others, and spoke of ^e 
passion with which Americans were pursuing the collection of historioal 
records referring to the'history of theur country. He said that no natioa 
bought and read so many books ; pidd so much attention to their normal 
schools; labored so hard in the improvement of governmental andcivillaws, 
and entered with such s passion into the collection of historical records. M. 
Guixot was followed by M. Dupin, former president of the Senate, by M. 
Cousin, Minister under the Republic, by M. Nodet, Michael Chevalier, and 
others. M. Coudn grew ek)qiient over tiie school system of the United 
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8totei» And the efforU of her lettered men, in eetebliahing a repatftUon for 
tb^ eoontry. 

■CHooLS ijn> oeLuoxt^ ur thi uxitsd itatis. 
The lederel go?emmeiit he?e granteiloTer forty*eight milUone of Und for 
eehool purpoeee, end over four mOlione for oniTeraitiee. Maine has a larger 
proportion of achohva at aehool than any other State or eoontry in the world. 
Denmark exceede the United Sutes ; the United States exceeds all other 
ooontries even inohiding the slaves.— IFotiUfi^toM Cfommonwtalik. 

OOmCOH 80HOOUI IV PBHVSTLTAirXA. 

Amoag the important official reports which have recently been kid before 
the LegisUUore is that of the saperintendent of common schools of this state 
for the past year. The last twelTe months have exhibited nothing to change 
the oooTiotions preyfoasly entertained, of the floarithing condition of the 
common school system of .Penn^f Wania ; but mach to strengthen confidence 
in its early and certain snceess. The Soperlntenddht remarks that the great 
scarcity of well qualified teachers is still a source of complaint in almost 
CTery county of the Ckimmonwealth. It is an eril tiiat lies at the Tery root 
of the system, and until it is entirely remoTcd the schools cannot attain a 
permanently flourisbing condition. Much has been done during the post 
Summer by means of teachers* institutes and kindred associations to ioAise 
a proper spirit of emulation among teachers, and the exaarfaatlons by the 
-county superintendents hare, doubtless, contributed to the same result. But 
the state superintendent holds that the only practical remedy, under present 
drcumstances, is to increase the salaries of teachers ; thereby holding out 
. to persons properly qualified, the inducement of a comparatiTcly adequate 
compensation. The whole number of districts is 1,M1 schools 9,607 ; 
sTerage number of months taught 6 ; male teachers 7,690 ; female teach- 
ers S,640 ; average saUries of males per month, $19,26 ; average salaries 
of females $12,08; male scholars 260,269; female scholars 214,286; 
number learning German 11,121; average number of scholars in each 
school 42 ; cost of teaching each scholar per month 48 cents.^OMTMpofi- 
dence 2f. T, Oiimmereial Adoertuer, 

IDUCATIOH IV MISSOURI. 

The abetractof the annual report of the superintendent of common schcols 
shows that within the sixty-five counties included hi his report there are 
about 200,000 children between five and twenty years of age ; of this num- 
ber 67,000 were taught within the past year, at an aggregate cost of 
$M0,000; the aveiftge number, however, attendhig school the whole time 
being only 20,000. In St. Louis county particularly, the whole number 
Caaghi the past year was 8,600, but the average attendance during the 
whole term was only 866. The superintendent looking at the general re- 
salt, finds nothing therehi ** very gratifying to the fiiends oC education.** 
The report draws a sad picture of Uie " district school-houses,** describing 
then as '* ten by twelve logHsabins, with one oblong window ; low, dismal, 
dreary things, the very appeeranee of which is sufildent to produce fever 
and sgoe." 

m nW WIVTHBOP iohool, bomov. 
The old Winthrop and Johnsons schools in Boston having been merged 
Into one, it was determined that a new and superior school " to bear the 
koDored name of Winthrop " should be erected. This having been done, 
the new edifice was *' dedicated " early this month. Among the speakers 
present wss the Hon. Robert 0. Winthrop, a Uneal descendent of the famous 
Sz-Govemor of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. After aiaking some eloquent 
svanarks appropriate to the ooeasion he remarked : I am sure that I need feel 
no de&cacy in speaking of the diUnguished person in whose honor the school 
hma been primarily named. Five entire generations have now intervened 
between him and mysell More than two hundred years have passed away 
aioee he wss laid beneath thesodin what isnow King's Chapel Burying Ground. 
Within a few feet of the City Hall, where an humble tombstone may be seen 
bearing the faiseription " John Winthrop, 1649." Coming over here in 1880, 
MB the leader and Governor of the Massachusetts Company, with their charter 
In his band, he was identified, perhaps beyond all other men, at once with 
the foundation of our Commonwealth and of our city. And there is not a page 
In onr colonial records, or of our town records^ during the nineteen years of 
hi* fiving here, which does not bear testimony to his labors and seal for the 
pnbCc service. The very first entry in the records of Boston, if I mistake not 
wmv in the handwriting still extant of John Winthrop. The first voluntary 
SBbacription for the support o(fre€ tchoola^ in 1836, bore his name, as one 
ol the three equal and largest contribulors. The first statute for the establish- 
ment of a system of education in New SngUnd, was passed under his auspices 
ee €oTemor of the Commonwealth. The neighbouring common, the pride 
of ««ir dtj, the play phwe of our children, and the source of so much health 



and happiness to us all, was originally laid out while he was at the head of 
the old town government, and by a committee of which he was churman. 
The evidences of his services and of his sacrifices might be multiplied on^ 
every side. He spent his whole strength and his whole substance in the ser- 
vice of the infant colony, and died at last a poor man ; poor in everything but 
that good name which is above all price. But it is not so much what he 
did, but what he was, that entitles bim to the grateful remelnbrance of the 
sons and daughters of Boston and of Massachusets. He was a man of the purest 
life, of the sternest integrity, of the loftiest moral and religious principle; and 
he has left an ezynple of moderation and magnanimity, of virtue and piety, 
second to none which can be found in the annals of our country. I know not 
how, Mr. Mayor, I can do anything more appropriate to this occasion, or fur- 
nish any more striking illustrations ot the principles of him whose name has 
been iuscibed upon these walls, than to read you a few brief sentences from 
one of bis own letters. The letter is dated on the 16th of October, 1629, 
and was addressed to his eldest son, then a lad of 16 years old, who waspur* 
suing his studies at Trinity College Dublin. " dfy dearly Jkeloved Son :— I do 
usually begin and end my letters with that which I would have the alp?ia and 
omega of all thy thoughts and endeavours, viz., the blessibg of the Almighty 
be upon thee, — not after the common valuation of God's blessings, like the 
warming of the sun to a hale, stirring body, — ^but that blessing which faith 
finds in the sweet promises of God and his free favor, whereby the soul hath a 
place of joy and refuge in all storms of adversity. I beseech the Lord to open 
tliine eyes, that thou may est see the riches of his grace, which will abate 
the account of iX earthly vanities; and if it please Him to give thee once a 
taste of the sweetness of true wisdom, which is from above, it will season 
thy studies and give a new temper to thy soul Remember therefore, wkat 
the wisest saitb, the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Lay this 
foundation and thou shalt be wise indeed. Such was the career and such the 
character of Governor Winthrop, and I need add nothing more, I am persuad- 
ed, to show that his name is worthy of being given to your school. The build 
ing thus inaugurated is Of brick, four stories in height, and is designed to seat 
929 pupils. There will be 14 female teachers, besides a teacher of music, 
a teacher of sewing, and a head master. The enUre cost of the school and 
site is estimated at $89,000. 

|itttar9 aii^ SritRtifir JutrUifleiicr. 

MOVTHLT SUMVAVT. 

We understand that sixteen or seventeen Essays have been presented to 
the Bxeoutive Committee for the Paris Exhibition, by candidates for the 
prise offered. Some of them are said to be the productions of the finest 
minds of Canada. The appointment of properly qualified persons to adjudi- 
cate on the respective merits of the competitors, is a work of delicacy. We 
hear that the judges are, the Hon. Mr. Morin, Messrs. Robert Christie i 
Langton, J. H. Cameron, Helton, and E. Parent. . . .The decision of the 
great literary prises, founded by Bumett,^-one of £1,800, and another of 
£600— to the authors of the two best treatises on ** The Being and Attributes 
of €k>D," has just been announced. The successful competitors were found 
to be — for the first prize, the Rev. Robert Anchor Thompson, A.M. Louth, 
Lincolnshire ; and for the second, the Rev. John Tulloch, manse of Kettlns. 
Cupar Angus, Principal of St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, Scotland, 
There were 208 treatises lodged. The judges were Professors Baden 
Powell, Henry Rodgers, and Mr. Isaac Taylor. They were unanimous in 
their judgment. . . .The library of 1,100 volumes used by Napoleon at Elba 
is still preserved on that Island. Many of the works contain notes in the 
Emperor's own hand. . . .Great Britain has 6,444 artists, 624 authors, 1,820 
editors, and 207 reporters. . . .The taking of the last English census involved 
the recording of one hundred millions of facts.... M. Ede St. Maurice 
Cabany, who has made the alleged discovery of a ropiance, said to have 
been written by Sir Walter Scott while in Paris, says:— *' On the 26th 
November, 1864, 1 published an account of the extraordinary manner in 
whij^the MSS. of the tale or romance, in three volumes, entitled 'Moredun: 
a Tale of the 1210,' came into my hands, accompanied by a letter of most 
singular interest. The MSS. and the letter I placed in my bureau, and I 
invited all whom the discovery interested to come and inspect them, and to 
judge for themselves of the grounds on which I founded the opmion, which 
I still entertain more strongly than ever, that Sir Walter Scott alone could 
have been the author of the romance. Three copies of the letter, addressed 
by Sir Waller to the German to whom he gave the MSS. are being accurately 
(raeed— one for the British Museum, one for the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
and the third for the London publishers of the novellas soon as the 
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diaooTerer can *' find any bold enosgh to give to the world a work of fietion 
full of intereit, rich in humow, rapid and brilliant in its doseriptions ol 
seenary and obaraeter — ^bnt which the critical preas of Englaiid ii deter- 
mined Mhall iM< have been written by Sir Waller Scott '^ 

▲UTHOBSHIP or TBI CSITIQXTI OH BTB0H*B '* H0I7BS Of IDLXHESS." 

-It turns out, on the eyidenee of a manuscript note of the late Lord Cock- 
bum, of Edmburgb — ^the biographer of Jeffrey, and the careAxl collector 
during hia life of everything relating to the IS(Hnburgh Review aud Scottish 
literature generally — that the famous article in the Edinhurgh Review on 
Bvron*8 '* Hours of Idteness,** which drew forth the '* English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,** and stung Byron into the splendid revenge of his subse- 
•quent career, was written, not by Jeffrey, but by Brougham. Lord Cock- 
bum*B library, containing many curious and Talnable memorials, hav'just 
been sold ; and a collection of tracts, relating- to the Sdinhttrgh Review^ and 
Edinburgh politics and literatdre during the last fifty years, and profusely 
annotated by Lord Cockbum, has been purchased by the British Museum 
for jC86 8s. dd. The collection consists of 860 rolumes of pamphlets, of 
which about 60 refer to the Edinburgh Review alone. These supply, in some 
cases, the only evidence of the authorslup of the essays in that fkmous 
periodical. 

MEAN IfETSOBOLOOICAL BISULTS AT TOBOSTO DUBIMG TBI TKAB 1854. 

Professor Cherriman, of University OoUege, read a very interesting paper 
«t a late meeting of the Canadian Institute on the " mean meteorological 
results at Toronto, during the year 1864.** The Februarj^urober of the 
Canadian Journal will contain a full report of the address ; in the meantime 
we present to our readers the following fitcts : 

The mean temperature of the year 1 854 was above the average of the 
last 14 years by 0.87, due chiefly to excess of heat in July and October, bnt 
reduced by the fall in December ; the months from May to November being 
above their average temperature ; the rest, with the exception of Marcli, 
below. 

The year is the hottest on record, with the exception of 1846. 

The hottest month was July, and the xoldest February, which is in 
accordance with the normal march of the temperature ; the climatic differ- 
ence is 51.4, which is 7.9 above the average. 

July was the hottest month ever recorded, befang 5.76 above its average 
temperature, and no less than 8.6 above the next inferior, which was 
July, 1850. 

The hottest day was July 8d (81.8), and the coldest January 28th (1.6). 
the difference between these being 79.7. 

The ^leatest daily range occurred on July 4th, amounting to 44.5, and 
the range on the whole year it 110.0, between 99.2 on the morning of Au- 
gust 24th, and — 10.8 on the afternoon of February 8d, the former being by 
4.9, the highest temperature ever recorded. 

The year presents a remarkable Instance of conformity with Col. Sabine's 
law of *' permanence in the mean annual temperature, combined with great 
variability during the year." 

Thejiummer is the hottest recorded, and the autumn Is only exceeded by 
that of 1846. 

The thermic anomalies for the respective seasons are— Winter — 11.2 ; 
Spring 82 ; Summer x 0.9 ; Autumn— 8.7. 

The mean humidity of the year is 7.9, having attained a maximum in 
February and a maximum in July. The lowest humidity (27) occurred on 
August 7th, at 2 p. m. 

The mean direction of the wind was from N. 42 de^. W., with a mean 
velocity of 6.02 miles per hour, makmg the most windy year of the series 
of 8 jears. In all the months except September and October, the velocity 
was in excess of the average, and in November and December particularly so. 

The depth of run fallen has been 27.76 inches which is 8.586 inches less 
than the average : and if to this we add 4.96 inches for the amount of rain 
equivalent to the fall of 49.5 inches of snow, we have a total of 6il.71 
inches. 

Frost occurred In every month except June, July, and August, the latest 
in Spring being on May 22d, and the eariiest in Autumn on September 21st, 
The last snow of Spring was on April 29th, and the first of Autumif^ 
October 16th. Toronto-bay was clear of ice on April 8th, and frozen over 
on December 2d ; bein^ crossed on foot on the morning of the 8th, this 
being unusually early. Only a few days about 26th October gave ill-defined 
indications ot the Indian summer. 

The number of thunder-storms during the year has been 68, more 
numerous than usual. Of these none occurred In January and February, 
one in March ; the number increasing up to 16 in July, and then again 
descending to none in December. The most violent occurred on April 25th 
and 26th, May 17th and 20th, July 4th and Sth, from 19th to 22d, August 
18th, and September 6th. That of July 4th was a oomplete hurriouie, the 
wiad fi>r iome mbiatea reaohing a Telodty of 60 miles por hour. 



During the year there has boMi ditt nislifti^ tlw «tite of wfiiA wiMdd huve 
permitted Aurora to be seen if it existed. On 56 of them Avon ww 
actually observed. Only two displays of the first magnitude occurred, oa 
March 27th and April lOtt, beMbaoeompanietf by great magnetio distmfb- 
a&oe. Oa Jidy lOtfa snd 8epttaib«r lOtb pwfeot Aisfond aMiwi were 
fbnnedf bat withost aetlro fiwtuea» 

MZiraVXa BBUOB* 

T%e French Minister of State has oaused a three-masted veesel, the Uask- 
uel^ of Bordeaux, to be hired to bring to France the objects dtecovered by 
M. Yiotor Tlaee, consid of Moasu!, in nil excavations at Nineveb ; and she 
has just sdled from Nantea for the Fenian Quit Amongst the olgeeti she 
win bring back is one of the monumental ntee of the dty, Ibnr gigantic 
bulls, several basso relievos, a great number of utensiis of earthenware, cop- 
per, iron, and a number of statues of greater antiquity than any yet discov- 
ered. They are to be conveyed down the Tigris on large rafts, snppoKed 
by bladders aooordiBg to the oottom of the eosntry, to Bunorah, and are 
there to be shipped. The descent of the Tigris, a distance of 800 le«gpe^ 
will be attended with considerable difficulties and dangers ; but M. Place 
will, no doubt, be able to surmount them. He has already, accomplished 
the more difficult operation o< conveying the otijects, some of wMeh are of 
enormous weight, from Kborsabad to the banks ot the Tigris^ a distaooe of 
some ieasruea, and across a country which is not only without roads bat is 
traversed by torrents over which it was necessary to throw bridges ; and 
all this he has done without any of the apparatus employed by Europeans. 
It is expected that the Mmeuel wtH have returned to France in snflelent 
time to enable htfr predons oarigo to be deposited in the Assyrian Museum 
of the Louvre before the opening of the exhttiition. 

PUBLIC LIBBABY NOTICE. 

lb Mitnie^Md and School Oorporatimu im Vppor Ckmada. 

Until fiirther notice, the undersigned wiU apportion tme Aim- 
dred per cent, upon all sums which shall be rais^ from local 
sources bj Municipal Councils and School Corporations, for the 
establishment or increase of Public Libraries in Upper Canada^ 
under the regulationa provided according to law. 

£. BYEBSON. 
EnuoATioK Offiob, 
Toronto, Ist February, 1865. 

*«* In selecting ttom the General and Supplementary Gatalognes, parties 
will be particular to give merely the catalogue number of the book required, 
and the department from which It is selected. To give the names of books 
without their number and department, (as is frequently done) eauses great 
delay in the selection and despatch of a library. 

If ORMAL BCHOOIi. 

THE next SESSION of the NORMAL SCflOOL will commence on the 
16th of Mat, and end on the 16th of October, 1866. CANDIDATES 
must present themselves duifng the first week of the Session, or they 
cannot be admitted. Terras of admission can be obtained from the Edo- 
cational Department, upon applioatkm. See page 67. 
Education Orrics, Toronto, April, 18^6. 

WANTED ▲ SITUATION, 

AS SCHOOL TEACHER, one who has been in the business for eight 
years, and holds a second class certificate. Apply by letter, (prepaid,) 
stating salary, to J O. HOUSE, Tilsonburgh, No. 1. ' 

TO TRUSTEBS OF QRAM3MAR SCHOOLS. 

A GENTLEMAN who has obtained a LICENSE for a GRAMM AR SCHOOL 
in Upper Canada, as also a diploma for an ACADEMY in the Lower 
Province, the term of his agreement as Head Master of a Gramsur Sohool 
in Western Canada having just expired, wiriies a re-engagemeat in tbe 
abote capacity, AdvertiMr appeals with confidence to nine yeartf ex- 
perience as a teacher ol the higher branches in the Mother Country, as 
well as Upper and Lower Canada. Address, stating salary, &c., ** DELTA ** 
Post Office, Hamilton, C. W. 

T O SCHOOL TRT7STSQESS, &c. 

¥ANTB a SITUATION, a TEACHER of several years experlenoe. He 
has a First Class Certificate, and is qualified to teaoh the kitfher 
hremdhee of an Engliah JSdueation, with the French, Latin and Or$ek 
lanpuiges. He is praoticaliy acquainted with the most approved methods 
of mstruction. Address, stating salary-^A. B. C, Guelph Poet Office. 
March 21, 1856. 
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kind : — ** to incre09e.and defuse kn^wiet^ 4»m&n^ mm^' — ^without 
restriction as to origin, country, creed or colour. 

The conoeptidn of so nolle a design is due to a native of 
England, a scion of one of its ducal nouses, and a distinguislied 
member of one of its chief universitieB. 

The foundation of this handsome structure wtm laid ait Wash- 
ington—the metropolis of the United States— in. 1847. The 
architecture is of the Romanesque or later Norman style. The 
material of the building is of fine reddish sandstone ; and the 
structure itself, (as represented below) with its piotuzesque 
towers and irregular beauty of outline, presents an imposing 
appearance. It is situated on the *'Mj»U," a wide area of ground 
which slopes town with a gentle declivity from, and directly in 
front of, the capitol. The extreme leogth of the building is i50 
§eet ; its width 140 feet. It has mne toweta^ ^vydng in bejglit 
from 76 to 150 feet. The grounds wWch suiround it me veiy 
extensive and are tastefully laid out. 

The Institution derives it name, by will, from its founder, tl)e 



IHB SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGhTON. 
In tiie fulness of its scope and purpose, the Smithsonian is 
fl» most impoviant scieoEitifio and literary institution in the 
Elated States— or ev«i in the world. The principle upon 
^'Wch it was foondedi was of a most beneficent and philanthropic 



late James Smithson, Esquire, son of the first Buke of North- 
umberla^. 

He was educated at Oxfoid, Where he distinguished himself 
by his scientific attainments. In 1787, the year after taking 
his Master's degree, he was elected a fellow of the ^Boyal So- 
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detj. To the ** Philosophical Transactions" he contributed, at 
different times, eight yaluable papers. ' He was an associate of 
most of the eminent men of science of the last generation in 
England, and was much respected for his proficiency in the de- 
paitment of chemistry, as well as for his amiable and unassum- 
ing manners. He had no fixed residence, and formed nofamily 
ties. The last years of his life were snent mostly on the con- 
tinent, and he died at G^oa, June 27tn, 1829. 
V From the property which he received by his mother, and the 
ample annuity allowed him by his father, his trugaHity enabled 
him to accumulate a fortune, which, at the time of his death, 
amounted to about 120,000 pounds sterling. 

By his will, he directed that the income of this property, 
(after deducting some small annuities) should be paid to his 
nephew, Henry James Huneerford, during' his life, and that 
the property itself should descend to his children, if he had 
any, absolutehr and forever. 

** In case of the death of my said nephew without leaving a 
child, or children, or of the death of the child or children ae 
may have had, under the age of 21 years, or intestate, I then 
beaueath l^e whole of my property (subject to an annuity of 
100 pounds to John Fitall, and for the security and payment 
of which, I mean stock to remain in this country,) to the United 
States of America^ to found at Washington, under the name of 
the SmUheonian Institution, an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among mon,** 

Such are the words of the wm, and the only words of Smith- 
son wbich have come to us rdating to this remarkable bequest. 
Of the reasons which led him to make this disposal of his 
fortune, we know nothing except by inference. He was never 
in America, had no friends or acquaintances here, and is sup- 
posed to have had no particular fondness for republican institu- 
tions. No sentence amon^f his papers, no book in his library, 
no reooUeotion of his associates, shows that he had made the 
United States an object of special thought and study. It was, 
we may suppose, as a friend and patron of science and learning, 
and to accomplish a noble work, that he made this bequest ; 
which he did without trammelling the legacy by any condition, 
restriction, reservation or direction. 

Yonng Hungerford died at Pisa, on the 5th of June, 1885, 
without issue. The propertv thus descended to the TJnited 
States. The particnliurs of the bequest were communicated to 
that jgovemment, and both Houses of Congress passed a bill, 
which was approved the first of Jtdy, 1886, authorizing the 
President to appoint an a^t to prosecute, in the Court of 
Chancery of Baeland, the right of tne United States to the 
bequest ; and pkdging the faith of the United States to the 
application of the fimd to the purposes designated by the 
donor. 

Hon. Bichard Bush, of Philadelphia, was by the President 
appointed the agetit of the United States. lie proceeded to 
lExigland, instituted a suit in the Court of Chancery, recovered 
the fund and paid it into the Treasury of the United States, in 
sovereigns, during the month of September, 1888. 

The amount of the ftmd at this time was $515,169. It was 
not till eight years after this period, 10th August, 1846, that 
the act establishing the Smithsonian Institution was finally 
passed. 

This act creates an establishment, to be called the Smithso- 
nian Institution, composed of the President and Vice President 
of the United States, the Secretaries of State, of the Treasuiy, 
of War, and the Navy, the Postmaster Glenerid, Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Mayor of Washington, with such others as they may 
elect Honorary' Members. It devolves the immediate jTOvem- 
ment of the Institution upon a Board of Begents, of fifteen 
members ; namely, the Vice President of the United States, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Mayor of the 
city of Washington, ex officio^ three members of the Senate, to 
be appointed by the President thereof, three members of the 
House to be appointed by the Speaker, and six persons to be 
chosen from the citizens at large, by joint resolution of the 
Senate uid House, two of whom shall be members of the Na- 
tional Institute, and the other four inhabitants of States, and 
00 two from the same State. 



The act establishes a permanent loan of the original fund 
($515,169) to the United States at six per cent, interest ; ap- 
propriated the accumulated interest, then amounting to $242,- 
129, or so much as might be needed, together with so much of 
the accruing income as might be unexpended in any year, for 
the erection of a building ; provided for the establishment of a 
Library, Museum, Chemiciu Laboratory^ &c., and left most of 
the details of the organization to the Board of Begents. 

As the result of the labors of the Board of Begents, a plan 
of organization has been adopted which seems to give universal 
satisfaction, and promises the widest usefulness. 

The cost of the building is limited (with furniture, mding 
the ^unds, &c.) to $250,000. This will be taken mostly from 
the income of the original and building funds, so as to save 
$150,000 of the building fund, which will be added to the 
original fiind, making a permanent fund of $675,000, yielding 
nearly $40,000 per annum. 

This income, with all sums received from other souces, is to 
be permanently and equally divided between two great methods 
of increasing and diffusing knowledge — the first by pubHcationa, 
researches, and lectures — ^the second by collections of litera- 
ture, science, and art. 

The first two volumes of a series entitled ''Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge," in 4to, have been issued; also, 
several works in a series of a more popular character^ and in 
8vo. form, entitled ''Smithsonian Beports.'* It is proposed, 
also, to publish for still wider circulation, a monthly " Bulletin." 
Besearches in various departments of science have been instit- 
uted, or aided by the Institution, and several courses of fi*ee 
lectures have been delivered. 

^ The various publications of the Institution have been rery 
liberally distributed among the literary and scientific Institu- 
tions of this country and of foreign countries. 

The Library has been commenced, and although the funds 
have not been available ior its rapid growth, it is destined, we 
hope, to meet that great want of American scholarriiip, a Ni^ 
tional Library for rdferenoe and research. Measures have been 
taken, also, for supplying the Cabinet of Natural Hifttory and 
the Ghdlery of Art. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER'S MISSION. 

Lseturs hy the Riv. C. H. Bromot, M. A., Principal nf Otf Trammg 
CoUsffSy Chsltenhan^ Enghma, 
To obtain to a due conception of the Schoolmaster's Mission, we 
must recur to the first principles of %11 such inquiry. What is Educft- 
tiOD ? Now, education has been so often and so variously defined, 
that it becomes diflBcult to know which definition to choose ; we h^d, 
therefore, better think of a new one. I would define education as the 
instrument of fitting the child for the future man ; I speak of the term 
in its usually restrictive senne. In its larger sense, we ought to say 
that it is the instrument of fitting man for his future state of being. 
We are engaged with the term in its firnt sense. The true object of 
education Is to prepare the child, in order to enable the man to dis- 
charge all the duties and to enjoy all the privileges of his manhood. 
We accept it as a truism, that education, to be real, must not be 
special, but universal. It must take co^izance ^S the entire bein^ — 
the ^A^ncoZ man, the m^raJman, the intelUcfnnl tn;in. the r^ligiofts 
man. It must seek to develope harmoniouslj and con8eiiiant:ou.^ij u*e 
whole Acuities which constitute his nature. In short, the educator, 
if he knows what he ought to be, should vie with the artist who strikes 
out of his unshapely block of pure trapble the character and lineaments 
of a perfect form. Education should begin with the earliest years, or 
rather, I would say, that as education must begin with tiie beginning^ 
of life, whether we will or no, whatever advantages, whatever appliances 
artificial education has to offer should be brought to bear upon the 
earliest jears. That just-awaked infant, crowing on its mother's Isp, 
is educating itself The look, the smile, the love of its mother's sonl, 
and the light of its mother's eye, have begun the work. Would that 
its whole infancy and childhood were carried onwards so propitiooslj^. 
But in too great a majority of instances, it soon must pass from stf 
favorable a nursery to the streets and lanes of the neighborhood. 
Now, since the hope of a whole generadon, and, in a measure, the 
gradual development of the human race, depends upon the faithful 
discharge of our duty to children, it becomes a very important question 
— how we shall secure fit men to whom we may entrust the interests 
of the multitude, and the o£9ce of presiding at the fountains of oor 
humanity. All thinking men must be convinced that the whole coarse 
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of Popular £dac%tioik depends opon the fltneaB of the educator. Write 
it u an axiom nerer to be forgotten—** Ab la the Master, so will be the 
fldiooL^ Scatter orer the land men of inferior stamp, who will treat 
diildren as so mnoh stock in tnuie, and who form their estimate of 
their mission by the amount of profit they are likely to realise— men 
without high purpose, without qrmpathy, without heart — and a gene- 
latioQ of these men of earth, men of hard machinery^ will rise up ami 
mock eyeij hope of practical Christianity* According to our view of 
the aim of education, so will be our estimate of the educator. The 
day has cone by when men thought the mission of a schoolmaster wa^ 
to beat the rebellious will into submissiot), to teach the barest eleroen is 
of mechanical instruction, or to keep a herd of children out of harm's 
way. Bat men are be^nning to realise the act that there is in eyery 
iiMt mind, immured m erery alley, the germ of a spfarit that can hold 
SMMrerse with the qfrfiitoal world, aiid wiU outlive the destruction of 
this material universe; thai there are there the first rudiments of 
nentid greatness and moral mndeur, which need but the bleNciing of 
God 10 make them expand into possessions more beautifuK more 
preekms, than all the most exquisite creations of mechanictl ^kill. It 
IB upon such material as this, that the educator has to work ; and if 
the workman is to be estimated 1^ his work, what manner of men, I 
ask. sbouk! our workmen bef What keen sympathies, what a sense 
oftlie beautifu], what love of justice, what devotion to truth, what 
perfection of morality, what mental endowments, what grace of the 
spirit, what bond of perfectneas, what love and knowledge of Christ, 
the Great Teacher! 

It seems to me that it is impossible to overrate the qualifications of 
the educator. I do not sneak of acquired so much as of natural quali* 
flcalions. So Ihr I have thought more of that mental and moral great- 
ness which shall eariy enlist the sympathies of the child on the side 
of luB own kiffher attribute, and so Ibroe upon his young and pliant 
Dstm an eaiTy iaith in good, which, in later years, the rough world 
ma^ not wiioUy obliterate. But while natural qualities are the most 
indineBsable— for which no acquirements can be possibly substituted 
—I do not mean that the Utter are unimportant These acquirements 
should be sdid and special If education includes the physical, the 
•dncator should know on what conditions the state of health depends 
If education includes the mental and the moral, he should know the 
laws of mental sdenoe and of moral — the ignorance of which has 
ttOBtied and diatortad the growth of so many millions of our onoe 
prominag peasantry. And if education includes the spiritual part of 
omoy he ahoaid be thoroughly conversant with Holy Seripture, and at 
the aaiM tuna deeply penetrated with ita spirit — ^not that he may arm 
\m youthfol sohdara with texta to serve no higher purpose than war- 
fika miaaileBi but that he may teaoh them to Ioto and worship Truth 
at its poveat soaroesi and to slake their ardent thirst for pleaauro at the 
f oontaia of Religion. 

Above all— ftke educator must be the perfect example to his school 
I do not mean perfect hi Qod's eye, nor do I mean nerfect in men's 
ejsft sbaolutely ; but perfect in his chlldrsn*& Of what earthly use 
can be all our brilliant gallery^kMsons on humanity, when the quick- 
«^tod aeholars can obserre the teacher conceited to the very shape 
«r hifl boota ? on holiness, when they see him to be a companion of bad 
men f oo truthfulness, when they know that at every recurring ex- 
■mination he can pahn a cheat upon the worid by a ftystem of deceitful 
erBOBiaing f I anin repeat the Prussian adage, *^ ns is the master, so 
win bo the schooL** Every school possesses its peculi ir and diitlnctive 
diameter, and that character is the character of the master. And how 
«aa It be otherwise f A child is an imitative and an inquisitive animal ; 
mad^ except when he is eating and sleeping, is altuost entirely in the 
prseance of his master. Think how readily a child cakes impressions, 
and bow prone he is to be aflTected by any influeuce, good or bad — 
bow aooasaible his heart, and how easily its affections are moved — and 
bow should we be surprised that the whole future senior life is in the 
keeping of its teacher, to whom it appertaina to guide its first tottering 
footeteps, and to cast its die for moral weal or woe to its dying hour ! 
Tbere is no particular on which there is a greater necessity to lay 
wknm than thia— the moral training of our schools— both for its own 
intrinaio Talue and beoause of the habit of under^estimatine it There 
has been great improyement in many departments of education. 
Better sdMolhouses nave been builtL more skilful teachers have been 
prepared, superior class-books hsTo been published; but I fear I must 
not say that moral training has adyanced with.eq^l steps. The school 
is not sufldently formed after the model of a home, and the school- 
master after that of a parent The old boast of the master is that he 
fltanda hi the place of a psrent— and so he should ; but what parent 
would work all day long with a stick in hand, under a mistaken notion 
of sapflorting his authority f Qod has furnished him with another 
and fisr better instrument, and that instrument is love. The teacher 
must empk>y it too, and just in so fer as he does will he deserve the 
honorable appellatjon of a moral trainer. Nor is it a suitable weapon 
-with the good and gentle of the children only— but its omnipotence 
win be felt amouff the self-willed^id refractory. Nay, I doubt whether 
there is a^y q>int of childhood so utteriy hardened that it will not, 



sooner or later, yield to the influence of a love which refuses to bo 
discouraged or wearied out The great idea of ChristUnity is love- 
it is Qo(f s own weapon for subduing the alienation of the human heart 
The Great Teacher was a liring exponent of its power, and every other 
teacher must adopt the same method. What is that obedience worth - 
which is based on fearf Depend upon it no fruits are worth the 
gathering in any single school where the heart remains a wilderness. 
But where love rules, every other humanity will follow ; loye not only 
gives birth to every virtue, but it compacts them harmoniously to- 
gether. That is a beautiful definition of the Apostle firom meditation 
on which I write, " Love is the bond of perfectness." What a bond 
between child and child, and between children and teacher. If in the 
home-circle the loving husband is the house-band, so in the school-life 
the lovinff teacher should be the school-band. Without love, he may 
speak and teach the Uvine words of God*s truth ; but they will have 
no life for the children. If he ** speak with the tongue of angels, and 
have not charity, he becomes as soundirg brass and as a tinkling 
cymbal ^ Ue cannot in any sense employ the language of his Msster, 
** Ihe words that I speak unto you they are spirit and they are life." 

I pass to another view of the mission of the elementary schoolmaster. 
He haa a social mission. To him the country looks to disseminate right 
principles of social duty. A man that lives a life of animal drudgery, 
that subsists from hand to mouth — dwarfed in mind, stunted in moral 
growth, spending the hours of his leisure hi animal gratification — 
what should he know of his duty to his neiehbor or to the State, 
when he knows not his real duty to himself? It is the province of the 
schoolmaster to enforce provident habits, to explain the conseouences, 
moral and physical, of self-indulgence— tne ruinouf effects of drinking 
habits— the pleasure and self-respect of la^ng up a little propertjr ; 
and he may safely appeal to a lawful ambition of self-advancement in 
the world. It belongs to the Fchoolmaster to teach the first rudimcnU 
of our British constitution, that he may contrast its pririleges and 
securities with those of governments, and that he may, if future events 
allow it, prepare the population for an extension of the elective fran- 
chise, and for the discharge of that high social duty of appointing their 
own representatives in the council of the nation. It belongs to the 
schoolmaster to disarm tlie people of unreasoning prejudices, which 
often rise up to imperil, at different crises of the national hiatory, theb* 
own prosperity and that of the country. To what but to an universal 
ignorance of first principles is owing that constant collision between 
capital and labor— not only ignorance of the benefits of machinery and 
improyed art, but of the rights of labor, whether regarded in relation 
to the workman himself, the master, or the body of his fellow-opera- 
tiycs? To what but to a low intelligence is owing that riain| in arms 
against the hoarding of com in the moe of short haryests, and the con- 
sequent rising of the price of bread, which yery increase of price is 
the only security against the rapid exhaustion of our stocks, and the 
consequent horrors of famine, before another yield of harvest ? 

So much for the mission of the teacher. The more we think of it, 
the more we shall feel how high and holy it is. In eyery child you 
admit Into your school, the parent expects you to send bwk a better 
man, the State a more exemplary citizen, the Church a holier disciple. 
I wish now to make a tew remarks upon your duties to others, towsrds 
whom you will stand in official relations. And first, your duty to the 
parent Instead of honoring you, it is possible they may slight you, 
or insult you, and you will need more than human forbearance to 
sustain you. Be careful, above all things, to give no occasion of offonoe, 
that your office be not blamed. Form questionable characters, contract 
questionable habits, or even carry yourself morosely towards pwents; 
and what is the consequence? Parents and neighbours will talk and 
slander; boys and girls will listen and carry away the estimate they 
haye heard ; and then must fkll the firuits of all your rich studied lessons 
of moral beauty, and perish the last yestige of your moral authority. 
Depend upon it, if you would live in the affections of your children, 
you must also live in the esteem of theur parents. And then there is 
your duty to the ministers of religion. . . , , 

But in order to become a moral trainer, the first step a teacher should 
take must be to oyerhaul the present eiq>edients of his school goyem- 
ment Does he rule his little empire by the law of love or of fbarf 
Does he secure order, obedience, and industry^ by iufbrfng the spirit 
of work fW>m a lawfiil desire to please others, or honest loye of appro- 
bation, and from the principle of duty ; or does he force results, if not 
by a rod of iron, by the rod of hard and elastic wood? I am no adyo- 
eate for weak discipline, properly so called : but I do not call that 
discipline which subdues the spirit of a chfld, instead of formmg hia 
pliant character. There are a thousand arguments against ^^J^ 
It is a very easy expedient— an irresistible argument — ^which the worst 
master who has but a man's strength can employ. I cannot but think, 
however, that it is occasionally phwsed upon the wrong pair of 
shoulders, when I see a boy punished for hidolence or indifference, for 
which the want of tact and skill hi the master is alone to be blamed. 
The master cannot interest his dass— the boy is inattentire. The 
master is the cause, the boy is the effect ; the effect is punished, and 
the cause escapes. Depend upon it that the teacher who ayails him- 
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ielf of all the moral means of discipline which he oould find, i* he only 
looked for them where they are to oe found — in the sympathies of our 
common natare— will produce a better condition of discipline, and with 
fiur less trouble to himselC School government built upon these 
sympathies, and backed by public opinion, will be far safer, far 
pleasanter, and fiir more productiTe of fruits, than one enforced by 
Tiolence and fear. I know that it may be said uniTersal practice seems 
to show that the rod must have had its origin in some principle of our 
Bature. This ai^ument I grant; bat that principle may be the unfit- 
ness and the inertness of the master's nature, and not the want of 
response to a higher appeal, which will be found in the boy^s nature, 
unless it has perished for want of exercise. An ignorant man and an 
unskilful man, of whom accident, and not nature or cultiyation, has 
made a schoolmaster, will find opposed to htm the whole sympathy— 
the public opinion-— of his scholars, and he has no altematiye but 
rebellion or the use of his wooden rod ; and, as in all stimulus the dose 
must be increased, he has no limit to the extent of the employment of 
it, until a boy too big or too brave for him shall measure his animal 
strength with his own. There are innumerable objections to the 
indiscriminate use of this weapon at least, if not its use altogether. — 
(1) It is seldom applied without passion. (2) A blow inflicted, if it 
forwards be proved in error, cannot be recalled. (8; It takes no 
cognizance of the temper or animus of the culprit. (4) It draws out 
a direct and hating antagonism among the children. (5) A fault so 
punished is regarded by the culprit as expiated as soon as the atone- 
ment is made. (6) It hardens the sensibilities of a boy's mora) nature. 
Corporal punishment, when anything good is left in a boy, breeds a 
reckless temper that defies the pain in the bold, and tends to depress 
and to extinguish that becoming self-esteem, and spoils the very spirit 
of the more gentle boy. As war is the last appeal of kings, death is 
the last apn^ oi the law, so the rod should be that of the school- 
master. I know, as well as any one here, that there must be punish- 
ment ; but it should consist in the monl sense of disgrace, and not in 
the animal sense of pain. What a bad master caUs a bod boy, may 
be the bravest and the finest bov in the school The master has 
never courted his afiections, or challenged his confidence, and now he 
despises pain without flinching, for it is the price at which he buys 
the secret admiration and the sympathy of aU his peers. If a master 
' would secure a high state of discipline without the rod, he must begin 
to organise the school better, to prepare lessons of deeper interest, and 
adapt them to boy-nature more skilfully — ^he must claim their 
sympathies, condescend to play with them, to become a boy with a 
l)oy, a child with a child — he must listen to theur tales of wo&— every 
scnool has its own laws of morality — ^he must be himself an invisible 
party to their iabrication^he must seek to secure public opinion 
(what Stow calls the '* sympathy of numbers^ on his side, and then 
the stoutest heart of his most obdurate boy, robbed of the approbation 
of Ins equals, will not need his strong arm any more, he will wince 
before the very look of his dbpleasure. Severity either begets defiance, 
or it begets terror. If defiance, the whole discipline fails, unless you 
can pass firom rods to scorpions, and from scorpions to thumb-screws. 
If it begets terror, terror will take its coward refuge in cunning or 
falsehood ; and, as all the blossoms of nobility of character drop off 
one by one, instead of a man, you have made a very slave of the boy. 
We have tried the rod long enough, and if a voice from our prisons — 
if a voice from our reformatories — tells us that the words of human 
kindness alone can touch a string, the only string left that will vibrate 
within the broken instrument of an outcast's heart, surely we are doing 
a crying injustice to our comparatively innocent children whose 
natures are not utterly unstrung Last winter I wandered into the 
Sessions House in Hufl, and I witnessed the trial of a boy of tender 
years. The Becorder was affected with emotion when he found that 
ne was a hardened and oft condemned criminal, though young. He 
had behaved throuKhout his trial with the most sullen indifference. In 
pasong sentenc^ l£e Becorder followejd a new track. *' My boy,** he 
said. '* I can find none to say a word for you, but I can pity you firom 
my neart; you even know not who your fiither is, and your other un 
natural parent deserted you while a child ; you have had no friend to 
guard you, no monitor to warn you i you have never known a tender 
mother's love, and were never taught by her to think of God and to 
pray to Him." The boy, who could hear of former committals and 
endless thefts without an emotion, began to lower his head when the 
Becorder used the first tone of compassion ; lower and lower it went ; 
but at the name of mother — ^though one worth the name of mother he 
had never known — the dry channels of his eyes became filled, until at 
last Uie boy sobbed as if his heart would break for the very un- 
wootedness of his emotions. So taught the Saviour of mankind the 
oatdast^ the publican, and the sinner, and shall we fall back upon 
terror and fear wiUi tne tender children of our daily schools? 

There is no profession considering its interests and the isolated 
Bormal condition of many of its professors, that requires so largely 
the interchange of firiendly feelings and the benefits of mutual con- 
foence^ tihan that of the teachers. Of old, a chance good teacher, 
whose strong genius hit upon able expedients^ sprang up, but he died, 



and all his experience died with him. I am aware that a good teacher 
is to a large extent independent of systems, and that no system wUl 
make a bad one good. I am aware that, without a special fitness and 
call, a teacher may try every so-called system in turn, aftd, aft«r all, 
his will be, not a sacred, noble mission, but a miserable trade. Bttt 
with all this, if associations shall afford opportunities, not of display, 
but of conveying the experience and results of the most succcggM 
membera of their pn>fession— opportunities oi discussing the ways and 
methods employed to obtain them, and the principles of real education 
which, in spite of varying systems, must enter them all — opportunitieSi 
not of gratifying the passion of self-love, but the high desire of pro- 
moting a noble and philanthropic calling, and if truth and not oontro* 
versy, if not the self-truths of parlor, but the whole truth of a general 
cause, be the steady object kept in view— if the object of deserving 
respect and social grade, and not of demanding it in your relation to 
the worid without— and if, in relation to yourselves, all words and 
insinuations calculated to give offence and to hinder haniiony and 
good- will be rigidly avoided — then a man will have very littie iaitfa in 
anything if he does not most hopefully expttot large and benefioial 
results to flow fi-om an association like this, founded upon the general 
design of advancing the cause, dear to all good men, of popular, scripr 
tural, and general education. If I understand your object aright, you 
would not have the records of a sncoessful teacher to be lost, From 
the records of the past you would gather aid for the futui*e. You 
believe that successful teachers are great men ; and — 

** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives snblime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

** Footprints, that, perhaps, another. 
Sailing o*er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked bi other 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

" Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any (ate. 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait" 

Yours is the interchange of practical ideas, the eommunfcatron of'fresh 
experience, and, above all, the sympathy of a common par^t Te 
are brethren in arms, with one desire and one idea. That idea is to 
make yourselves as efBcient as pains and manly efforts can— ^£faat 
desire is, in God's strength, and in a Christian man's porpose, and in 
the might of a noble cause, to advance the liighest and moat M/tired 
interests of the millions of our people, and so, in the spirit of awe and 
responsibility, to discharge the schoolmaster's holy mission. ^JSh^M 



LORD A8HBURT0N ON THE PROFESSION OF TEACHtKCL 

The following address to the schoolmasters and schoolmtstresiMes ^ 
Hants and Wilts, England, has just been issued by Lord Ashbur^on :-* 
**Tou should bear in mind that the best attainable evidence of good 
teaching is not to be found in your written papers, however AiU ibey 
may be of apt and brilliant illustrations, but in the condition of your 
schools. If the children under your care have had 'th<»ir meoioriM 
burdened by barren, disconnected facts, by mere names and datsi^ 
affording no materials for the exercise of reflection, oompariaon, m 
judgment, no extent ef knowledge on your part will be allow«d to 
redeem the errors of your practice, and your claims will be rejectod. 
If, on the other hand, your pupils display a k owlodpe of rhe prii»cipks 
which explain the ordmary operations of lite, ii tUi y cjni outu^^iue mtd 
illustrate those principles in such a manner as to show that tl»oy oeuld 
at their need adapt them to use, if it appear that their -minds are opoti 
to the observation of new fiicts, then you will have afforde ' th» best 
available proof of the skill and judgment of an effective teacher. I atf 
the best available proof, 'because a still more satiniactory test miglit 
be conceived. 

** The artist-teacher, like every other artist, can oidy be tested with 
perfect accuracy by the examination of his completed work. ^ In Ibo 
school his work is not complete. The trials of after lite can alone 
reveal whac habits havO been engendered by judicious training* what 
factdties have been developed — whether the knowledge implanted has 
spread like a vigorous seedling, or whether it has withered and di»* 
appeared like a Dough cut from another stock and set in without voo4 
But, unfortunately, this test is not attainable. It would be uaalefls to 
attempt to analyze the character of an^ generation with the Tiew of 
distinguishing and comparing the ments of all the several teaehors 
who ^d borne their part in its education ; we must be content, ihsr^ 
fore, with the incomplete test of school proficiency ; we must cooJectoM 
the ultimate yield of crop from the vigotur with which the plaat fint 
appears above ground. 
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^ There ere, however, objects for which it would be highly dcairable 
to apeiyse the character of our present goneration— otjecui perfectly 
attaioaUe, of high profesHiooal interest to you, and immediately con* 
■acted with th& study of the priocipleR of common things. The tryfaig 
iMfleDts and fearful stro^les of the Russian war afford us the oppor- 
loniU^ 

'* We know that education has been spreading day by day ; the 
pc%sent generation is better instructed, more civilized, more softened 
fai manners, more amenable to just contro'., than any preceding genera- 
tk»i within the period of our known history. 

*' What has been the result of this increased knowledge, this higher 
eiviltzatioii, those softened manners, on the conduct of that portion of 
our people which has been exposed to the arduous trials of a winter 
eampaign in the Crimea ? Have they fallen behind their predecessors 
ki courage 9 Has increased knowledge rendered them arrogant and 
prsBiHDptiious, )e5« amenable to dicipltne, less attached to their 
oiBcersI Far from it. Never hns a British army displayed such- 
ehivairous gillantrv before the ^nemy, j^uch order and regularity in 
quarters, suifh heroic coiisCanoy in the cheerful endurance of extreme 
privation. So far the evidence is most satisfactory. The prognostics 
of those who distrusted the eifects of education are disproved. But is 
there no reverse to this picture ? Education has indeed been proved 
to have worked no tU, but has it worked all the good of which it is 
' capable ? I fear not ; I fear tliat some more permanent mischief has 
beAD at work. So long as our troops had to contend against hostile 
bayonets, to storm hosttile batteries, they showed every virtue, every 
OHiacity of s soldier, but when it became their lot to contend with 
nature, when appeal wa-^ made to their ingenuity and contrivance in 
their encounter with materiil difficulties — when they came to provide 
themselves with slielter, food, and clothing, officers and men alike 
proved themselves more helpless than the rudest barbarian, while at 
the same time they were encumbered by all the wants, the necessities 
of dvilizalion. This has been attributed, I am aware, to our extreme 
dvilization ; but our allies did not suffer as we did ; were they exempt 
because they were uncivilized ? 

** It is certainly true that the French peasant is in the habit of 
fBakin^ many things for himself at*home wh'ch we buy at the shop ; 
but this is not the case with the BVench officer, who differs from our 
offioars in this respect only, that he has been from his early education 
instructed in the natural Hcicnces, and is capable therefore of taking 
care both of himself and of the men under him. 

'' Civilization, no doubt, like arery other blessing, brings its bane 
with iL Civilization confines, and at the same time concentrates, the 
piactical experience of each man to some minute detail of these opera- 
tions which jointly compose perfect works, the boasted produce of our 
iodostry. The works are well, rapidly, and cheaply produced on 
account of this division of labor ; but the result of the division of labor 
is that each in<iividual in our highly civilized community becomes like 
a member of a Russian musical band, in which a perrormer has but 
the production of a single note assigned to him. The united harmony 
is exquisite ; remove but a few perrormers, and the remainder become 
paralyzed, unserviceable, and worthless. But if this be the necessary 
effect of civilization, that we should each of us earn our livelihood by 
the employment of one mechanical process while we hire others to do 
for us whatever else we may recjuiri-, — if civilization consists in using 
railways without a notion of the steam engine — ^in masticating food 
prepared by others wc know not how, and all but put for us into our 
mouths — ^in occunying palaces without an idea of the mechanical 
Qontrivaoces by which they have been constructed — ^in the enjoyment 
of the luxuries of Sybaris, with knowledge inferior to the knowledge 
of nature possessed by the savage, who can at least, in his own rude 
way, provide for hiuiself food« Hheltcr, and raiment, — if the civilized 
man must be turned out into life with the knowledge only of one note 
in the world^s concert, helpless when thrown upon his own resources, 
why then it becomes a question whether civilization be, indeed, a 
ble8^ing — whether it be anything but corruption and rottenness, the 
precursor of decay and diwsolution. 

*«But the fiicts are not so; civilization may have a tendency to pro* 
duce these evihi, but it has its remedies ; civilization carries with it in 
its train those who can redress the evil if they bo only permitted to do 
10. 

^'The schoolmaster is its right Ail minister. He can teach us how 
lo deal not only with the wills of men, but with the powers of nature; 
he can in earlj^ childhood impart such habits of observation, such 
insight into the workings ot natore, such powers of turning its opera- 
tions to account, as will arm the gi*own man with resources to meet 
whatever casualtKia be may have to encounter. But tlien the bent of 
mind m«st be given in childhood. The practical faculties must be 
called out before they get withered by inaction. !No time must >e 
ket, for the power ojT resource, the fiiculty of ingenious contrivance, 
can be imparted only as the result of long habit liiey are not to be 
pitted up from booki, ibr they depend upiin the cultivation of the eye 
aod the tooth, of the ear and the smell, aji well as on the cultifmtioii 
oTilMtt wMch ooiiblneli, coMifvarH, and itae»4heir perceptioas. 



** God gave ua these senses for our defence and preservation ; an4 
because in this age of peace and order we can, without diinger to lift 
or property, dispense widi their exercise, are we to allow them t^ 
become all but obliterated by inaction ? The young child is restless 
and inquisitive. It is ever exercising its senses on the objects within 
its reach. It is by its senses that it lays up its stores of facts whereon 
to employ its rising faculties. Nature at the same tine gives it a lov« 
of sport that it may develop its limbs, that it raav aoqnn^ strenethand 
symmetry by their use ; bnt what is oar practice ? We seat it upon 
» bench and make it learn from books. But I hear a voice say on the 
authority of Miss Nightingale that four^fifths of our soldiers have been 
seated at no school I do not deny the fact, but I answer that these 
four-fifths are the Pariahs of civilization. The rest are its spoiled, its 
misdirected children. In what condition is that society which com> 
prises no others ? If I had space I would attempt to shew you that it 
is not in the Crimea only, but that in our fields, in our towns, at onr 
very thresholds, are to be found the same fatal results of mlsdh^cted 
intelligence. I would take you on that sea which we ckim as onr 
element, and show yen the sails of onr meitcbantm«i cot against all 
rule of science to hold the wind rather than to stand flat as a board ; 
I would take yon amid the high-priced stock of onr farms, and ^ew 
you that the medical attendace to which their cam is intmsted is as 
inferior to the instructed veterinary practitioner as was the snrgeon* 
barber of Queen Elizabeth^s time to Astley Ck)oper or Brodie of the 
present; I would shew you our cbnrches bnilt without reference ts 
aooustics^-^ur schools and houses without regard to Tentilatkm. All 
this misdirected industry in manhood is the f^oit of the misdirected 
bias imparted in childhood ; yon are answerable for that hiss ; may 
your efforts be successful ! 

'* I remain your obedient servant, 
April, 1856. "ASHBURTON." 



AUSTIN LAYARD, ESQ. D. C. L. ON PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
Dr. Layard, the celebrated explorer of Ninevehf having been re* 
oently elected Lord Rector of Marischal College and Universily, 
Aberdeen, Scotland, delivered the following forcible address st his in- 
staUatk>n* After referring in very ekMoent terms to the talents and 
acquirements of his more immediate predecessors, Dr. Layaid proceeded 
to say that education— practical education — ^was the grant question of 
the day. ''This snbjeot,** he said, ** I flrmlv believe to be one of the 
utmost importance at this moment— one well deserving the thoughtlhl 
and earnest consideration of every one truly anxious for the welfare of 
his country, jealoas of her renown, and trembling lost, unhapp%, she 
shoukl fall from her ancient grsntnesik It is only when great emer- 
gencies arise that natk»is, ss well as individuala, know what is required 
of them, sad what they are capable of effecting Such an emei^n<sy 
— one almost unparaOeled in we history of our eountry— has arisen. 
We are engaged in a great war, after a long pea^sei It is, perhaps weU 
for us that the emergency has ooourred before it is too late to meet it. 
No impartial man wUl venture to assert that we hate not been fonnd 
wanting.* The reputation of this great empire ha% to a certain extent, 
been tarnished ; and iU high estate among the nations of the earth has 
been shaken. In a moment of nsAaooal diiBoultv and danger we have 
been found unequal to the duties which are imposed upon us. To 
account for so great a calamity— for calamity it undoubtedly is— ws 
must seek for the evil at home. While we have undoubtedly to de- 
plore as the oauee of enormous evUs the reckless manner in which 
merit is overlooked in public employments, tnd is passed over to 
satisfy private and party interests and influen ces a subject upon which 
I do not now wish to dwell — I hielieve that among the most prominent 
and immediate causes of our misfortune, will be found the defective 
concition of our system of national or State education. It may seem 
strange that I should venture to make such an assertion in the middle 
of the Id^ century, when I may be reminded that at no period of our 
hMtory has edncation been more general or been brought more within 
the reach of all classes. But a vicious application of the very best 
principle may be the cause of ss much evil as its right application would 
be of eood. After all, the test of national edncation must be its re- 
sult upon the national character and upon the condition of the people. 
Unless that result be to rah» us as a nation — ^to make us more wise» 
more honest, more capable of fillin| that station which Providence 
assigns to a truly civilissed and educated people— -national education is 
of little comparative valne. If onr educational system diould tend 
rather to enervate than to strengthen the mind— if we should find that 
the intellectual powers with which Qod has endowed us are ra^er 
paralysed than brought into fiill vigour— if it should appear that it 
rather favours error than encourages truth— surely we migr well infer 
that there is something essentially wrong in that ^stam. I fear there 
is too much reason to suspect that the evils to which I have alluded 
have already, to a certain extenti ensned, and that they may extend 
still further. I believe that onr present system of education is rather 
directed to the overcharginff of the mEmory than to the true cultivation 
of- the intelleejt snd strengt^nlng and discipline of the mind— thst it . 
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la leading ua to treat men aa mere machines, rather than as reflectiye 
teaponsible beinga.*' Now, there nerer had been a stronger desire to 
trromoto education erery where than at present, and mnch, venr much 
nad been done to promote it both in England and Scotland of late 
]^eani, bat, though it had been shown that the number of youths under 
education had increased, there was reason to fear that the quality had 
not kept pace with the quantity enjoyed. If the; did too much to 
educate the memory and too little to educate the judgmeni they would 
cramp the mind : and if the mind were to be cramped by the mere 
acquisition of isolated facts it would be as effectually injured as by ig- 
norance. He had seen in public examinations of schools in England 
much readiness displayed by children, which on closer examination 
turned out to be mere feata of memory, mere tricks, enabling the chil- 
dren to answer dlfBcult question^ but which, unconnected with any 
logical process of the reason, when onoe forgotten, left them in their 
original state of ignorance. The end, therefore, of education had not 
in these cases been attained. Against this he warned them. lie did 
not say it was generally characteristic of our system of public educa- 
tion, but he feared it was too commonly so, and where it did preyail he 
Iblt that eren self-instruction was on many accounts to be preferred to 
it. (Applause.) They generally found that great writeni, great in- 
yentors, great thinkers, and great public benefactors had been men who 
had struggled against oyerwhelming difficulties, and had to rely entirely 
on themselves to form their own characters and to educate their own 
minds ; and it was such a 63rstem of education as would stimulate those 

aualities of the mind which led to self-reliance which he desiderated as 
be great want of the present age. This was the great defect of modem 
education, that blind and unreasoning adherence to mere form and 
rule — through which men had become as it were mere parts of a 
machine, instead of free, intelligent, reasoning, and practical beings. 
If this system was carried out to the extent which some seemed to de- 
sire, there was no despotism the world ever saw could be so terrible 
in its consequences upon the human mind and upon the character of 
a nation. (Cheers.) The best and most general sjrstem of education 
would be of no avail against it A man might have the powers of a 
ffiant, while he could not do the work of a dwarf. (Cheers.) The 
hon. gentleman continued, — "We have received a terrible warning. 
Let it not be thrown away npon us. Day after day have I of late 
listened, as a member of the dommittee appointed to inquire into the 
condition of our army in the Crimea, to the most sickening and heart- 
rending tale that human suifenng ever fUml shed— one too much calcu- 
lated to lower us, not only in our own estimation, but in that of the 
worid. 1 cannot allude to it without a glow of indignation and a blush 
of shsme. To what are we to attribute the grievous misfortunes which 
it discloses t Are Englishmen less honest, less humane, less generous, 
less intelligent, less fruitful in resoufces than they onoe were t Scn^y 
not ; we see no proof of it in private enterprise, or in the relations of 
private Kfe. How, then, have we been plunged into this abyss of 
national disgrace 9 Why, with our immense mercantile means and 
experience, nave our. stores miscarried ? Why have our brave coun- 
trymen been allowed to die un tended and uncared for f Why have 
our gallant soldiers been left to perish from want and by the sword, 
in de&ult of common precautions? Why have the unparallelled re- 
sources of this great country been put forth almost in vain ? It is be- 
cause men who engage in the service of the State do not feel a true 
sense of individual responsibility — because they can shift from their 
own consciences a burden which, it would appear to me, it would be 
intolerable to a sensitive and right-feeling man to bear, unless he could 
persuade himself that his own free action and independence were com- 
pletely controlled. If these be not the reasons, why have a few gene- 
rous and noble-hearted men — and women too, who nave fiiced dangers, 
dared disease, taken upon themselves responabilities, relied upon their 
own exertions, not upon rules — how have they, 1 ask, with slender 
means, despite frequently of discouragement and opposition, and en- 
tirely without Ghovernmeni support, alleviated the sufferings and saved 
the fives of thousands of our unhappy countrymen ? The hon. gentle- 
man illustrated his views of this kind of education by many references 
to his discoveries in Nineveh, referring to the desolation of those dties 
as affording in many instances, warnings which they should profit by, 
as well as lessons they should draw fVom them, and concluaed by an 
eloquent peroration, atnid the warmest applause of the meeting. 



MODES OP TESTING THE QUALITY OF TEACHING. 
*'0n entering a school, I think it important to scrutinise the looks 
of the children. If they appear dull and downcast — if on being ques- 
tioned by the master they rarely look him in the faoe— if no smile or 
suppressed smile of delight is seen on their countenances when a 
clever reply is given — if they do not appear eager to do then* best — 
we may safely conclude that the teacher has not the hearts of tho 
childrer^ irit^ him, and that, however mnch they may have learnt, they 
have got no real education. The alteration in the countenances of a 
school, even in a month's time, when a good teacher has been substi- 
tuted for a bad one, must be famOfar to every iMptctor. There 



appears then a sort of Joyfhl intelligence in their liMses, which changes 
their whole physical aspect Phrenologists tell us that bumps may be 
made to rise on the skuU by cultivating particular propensities. I 
cannot say that my experience extends so &r as that, but I am sure 
that the efforts of a well trained teacher will cause beams of intelligeBee 
to radiate fh>m a child^s eyea, where before was nothing but sullenneM 
and obstinacy. * ♦ ♦ 

^ A very simple test will shew the extent to which children will set 
into the habit of repeating, without the smallest understanding of wha4 
they have been saying. Let a school be examined where the teacher 
has never been in the practice of instructing in the aoeanings of words, 
nor enforced writing from dictation. If there is one thing more tha& 
another which the children may be aupposed to know thoroughly, H 
ought assuredly to be the Lord's Prayer ; yet, if they are required to 
write it out on their slates, the first line will probably be preserted 
thus, * Our Father eharUr heven: "^-—Mr. 7V>ieZ2, mgluik Sohod 
Inapeetor, 

THE EVILS OF ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL. 

1. If a boy learns to feel that he may leave his duties as a scholar 
for trivial causes, for causes equally trivial he will leave bis busbe« 
when a man. 

2. The time of the teacher and the whole school is waated whila 
this absence is being recorded. 

8. The teacher's time is wasted in readhig and recording the delin- 
quent's excuse when he returns to the school 

4. He interrupts the exercises of the teacher, or some pari of the 
school, in finding the places at which his various lessons commence. 

5. He has lost the lesson redtcd yesterday, and does not understand 
that portion of to-day's lesson which depends upon that of yesterday f 
and such dependence usually exists. 

6. The teacher's ^ind and patience are taxed in repeating to him 
the instructions of yesterday ; which, however, fbr want of study, he 
does not clearly appredate. 

7. The rest of the class are deprived of the instruction of their 
teacher, while he is teaching the deUnquent 

8. The progress of the rest of the class is chedted, and their amM« 
tion curbed, by waiting for the tardy delinquent 

9. The pride of the class is wounded, and their interest in tiieir 
studies abated, by the conduct of the absentee. 

10. The reputations both of teacher and school suflbr, open days of 
public examination, by failures which are chargeable to tae abeence 
and not to the mstruction. 

11. The means generously provided for the education of the delin* 
quent are wrongfully wasted. 

12. He sets a pernicious example for the rest of the sdiool, and 
usually does actual miachief while absent— iSbutA^m School JoumaL 

TEACHERS' SALARIES. 

At a recent meeting of the School Trustees of Toronto, the snlifect 
of Teachers Salaries wai^ brought into discussioa — Messrs. Henning 
and Denison were opposed to the employment of inferior teachers for 
young children, for the sake of effecting a small savins ; and argac»d 
with much force ** that it required in truth greater abilities to lay the 
foundation solidly and firmly, Uctd out — the proper meaning of educa- 
tion, — the latent ideas and awaken the dormant faculties of the mind, 
than to rear the superstructure — that thoroughly qualified teachera 
should, at the present crisis of our educational system be secured and 
properly remunerated, and then and then only will our schools be filled 
with pupils — the sympathies of the public be enlisted on behalf of the 
effort now making for the education of the young, and finally the end 
at which education aims be full^ attained.** 

Oue of the greatest evils which is perpetrated on the youth of our 
country is in providing them wi h teachers of mean capadties, simp^ 
for the reason that they are cheapest In many instances, which if 
necessary we might enumerate, the bargain has been strud^ with the 
applicant for the vacant school, because he consents to take a few 
shillings less than another, little matter at the same time aa to hi» 
attainments. It is really too bad when such men are elected aa Traa-- 
tees who cannot discern between a teacher of youth and a driver of 
oxen^ both are equally rated— -Fifty and six pounds are the usual 
salaries of teachers in the country, and the consequence ia they are 
generally persons of the lowest attainments. 

We hope the good common sense of the Toronto Trustees will be 
observed and followed. It will prove the cheapest plan in the end to 
secure the best Teachers, who shall receive a respectable remuneratioii 
The time of ^outh will be less squandered, and trouble and money 
saved. — ffamtlton Gazette^ 2^th Ma/rch, 

ON THE ART OF INTERESTING THE SCHOLAR. 
" Teachhig would be rendered far more interesting both to the 
teachers and to tho Uught, if greater eflbrta were made in many 
instances to attain a power of develepiBeiii A ali^^ah oaiiid OMqr 
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thus often be aroused, and Us attention directed to any suhject, 
Busceptible outwardly of the association of chain of ideas, or of being 
inwardly in itself unfolded. The lines of Milton,— 
* Id notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked aweetneaa long drawn out,* 
Qo not apply to music alone 

" Tba nemory is perhaps neeessarily exercised more frequently 
than any other (acuity in early education^ hot F believe that the mys- 
tery of the art of teaching is more especially mcludcd in two wonis, 
sabstitution and inference ; substitution, in the first insUnce, of one 
word only for another, afterwards of phrases for phnses, and when 
such preOminary steps are mastered, a long and slow process, thoughts 
My be subsUtuted for thoughts, at first in direct contrast, and when 
tbsee beoome obvious, tihades of meaning in all their delicacy may be 
tabatituted for other 8hade^ in gradual but interminable succession. 
If oducatioQ is expected to exercise a permanent influence, it is neces 
iary to form a ta.Hte for reading ; and a perception of the force and 
beauty of expression, and of the powers of language, is some security 
that good books will be read. But there are stronger reasons than these 
for requiring a child cootinu illy, according to hie age and undersund- 
Ing, to put other words, phrases, or thoughu in the place of those 
presented to him. Unless he can do this more or less successfully, 
we cannot feel certain that he has mastered what he haa been taught 
He has not appropriated it or made it his own, until he has clothed it 
m his own words. The mind also thus becomes subtle and sinewy ; it 
puns fitHn exercise ; ii acquires the power of expression ; and expres- 
sion forced from a child by thought suggests to him thought in its turn. 
** A good teacher will habitually leave somethmg purposely unsaid, 
and lead his scholars to infer it from what has gone before. His object 
isto teU as httle as possible in direct terms. An appeal to the memory 
alone soon becomes wearisome, and the attention flags ; they who 
harangue children make them dull and heedless, because they leave 
them nothing to do ; but any man who has the skill to make the 
aoqmsition of knowledge not a burden to ttie memory, but step by step 
a oonUnual discovery on the part of the children under his charge, will 
be himself probably astonished at their progresa It is not the teacher's 
dntjr to do everythinip for the children, but to lead them to do all thej 
can for themselves. Education is not exempt from the general law, 
that wtiatever isva!ujibte must be won by labor. When children are 
"^S*S^ '^ listening to what is told them, their minds are in a great 
measure pasave, but they are active when required to find out some- 
thing for themselves, not told, but suggested. It is vabi to expect to 
teach effectively without exciting interest, and when the child has 
become conscious of the possession of faculties previously dormant, of 
their successful exercise, and of the novel pleasure of discovery, he will 
be interested. ^ 

** If authority be required for urgine the method of teaching by 
substitation and inference, we have the highest of all-— it is that chosen 
by our Saviour liimseli In the parables a perpetual substitution is 
required from the hearer or reader of the remote for the common, of 
the unseen for the seen, of the heavenly for the earthly ; and it is 
remarkable in these and our Saviour's other discourses how much is 
left to be inferred in comparison of what is directly said.'*—- ifr. 
BrowtUf Englith School In^eotor. 



ON THB MOD£ OF QUESTIONING. 
**ane of the essenthtl qualidcaUons of a good teacher is, that he 
aboold possess the srt of rapid and appropriate questioning on whatever 
his pupils have read. Deductions should be made, illustrations set 
forth," parallel passages quoted* and every means used to cause the 
popilsi to think and reason on whatever is before them. Nothing tests 
Che powers of a teacher so much as giving a good questioning lesson. 
If he is not thoroughly master of the subject, if he does not possess a 
facile f)ower of expression, or is deficient in physical force, it is impos- 
sible be can be efficient in this particular. Some of the Scotch schools 
are tha only ones I know, where this art of questioning is carried to 
DerfecUon, — perhaps some persons may think to extravagance, though 
I do .not A teacher by these means, will keep s class lor a whole 
hour in a sUte of the most intense mental activity, so that botbonaster 
and pupils will glow with heat, and be covered with perspiration, as if 
they hmd been contending in a race. Even if this be considered as a 
good thing carried to excess, it Is infinitely preferable to the opposite 
and Coo common evil of a lifeless system of questioning, of which I will 
give an example, as these matters are pflen best illustrated by ex- 
tremes.** 

II}. Tufhell also expatiates on the bad teaching of arithmetic, and 
the osoal neglect of explainine its principles, which once so generally 
and still so largely prevails. He says, — ** I remember one instance in 
which two actuaries were requested to multiply £1 19a. 6d. by the 
same aam. They both said the calculation was easy enough, but would 
take some time to perform, and took the sum home for that purpose. 
They next day returned the calculations enturely differing from each 
o^er. Of eourse, they were quite uni^ware that a tri<» had been 



played them, and the question was, in fact^ absurd and msoluble * * 
When a teacher informs me that his pupils are thoroughly conversant 
with the double rule of three and compound interest I usually set 
them questions in the lower rules, and if these are not well performed, 
as is often the case, I decline to allow them to show their proficiency 
in the higher. It is offensive pedantry for a person to put forth hui 
knowledge of deep things, when he is ignorant of common things. In 
one school, where a friend was requested to examine the bors, he 
asked them the number of bushels in a quarter of com, and the dutanee 
to London, without getting any response, upon which the master 
interfered, and asked them in a triumphant tone the distance and 
specific gravity of the planet Jupiter, which were readily answerod.** 

It appears ttms, that high flights and elementaiy ignorance are not 
confined to the «" better " rank of schools, but infest 3x grades alike^ 



COMPREHENSION OF WOBBa 
** Perhaps there is no sfogle cause in connectfon with school edooa* 
tion, that more impedes a child in his attempts to gain knowledfs and 
improve himself when he has grown up, thsa this ignoraoee of dl hot 
the commonest words. Thsre is hardly any department of art| aoienoi^ 
or book of amusing and instructive reading, with whicAi a person can 
make himself acquAinted, if he has only learnt the Tocaboiaiy in use 
among the laboring^ classea This ignorance of the meanings of words 
is, I believe, the main reason why mechanics' and literary insCitoUoos 
are so scantily supported, why lectures are so Mttle attended by the 
classes for whom these means of improvement were chiefly desjgnedi 
Hence many a sermon foils of its effect, ss the hearers cannot under* 
stand the language in which it is couched. I know a gentlettian in 
Kent, who tried to instruct and interest his parishoners in the passing 
events of the world by reading to them the Timm newspaper. He 
found, however, that he could never get through twenty lines without 
meeting with twenty words which none of his auditors could under* 
stand. One sentence talked of the * operations of our fleet in the 
Channel.' This was a complete puszler. The word op&rMom pualed 
them; the wov^ fleet puzzled them : they did not know what a ' fleet' 
was, and they had not the slightest idea of what the ' Channel * meant^ 
— Afr. Tti^fiM, JBnglUh 8eho0l Ina/mior. 

ABSOLUTE NBCBSSmr OF VENTILATION. 

On returning firom a recent lecturing tour, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher wrote an article on town-halls, lecture-rooms, etc, iVom which 
we make the following extract, and beg leave to commend it to thosa 
who have the charge of oar sohooi-roonMi for we know from experienoa 
that there is much room for a reform in the ventilation of this hnport- 
ant dass of edifices: 

^ It is astonishing that God should haTe set snch an example before 
us, and provided such wondrous abundance of air, and men tiJce no 
hint from it of the prime necessitjr of this substance for health, bright- 
ness, and enjoyment Almost without a single exception, new halls 
and old ones are unoentilaUd, The eemmittee wiU point you to an 
auger-hole in some comer of the oeilingi and tell you that arrangements 
have beeiPmade for ventilation! .Tou might as well Insert a goose^ 
quill in a dam to supply all Lowell with water for its mills 1 These 
contemptible little holes, hardly big enough for a fot rat to ran in 
without disarranging his sleek fhr, are hardfy enough for one breather, 
and they are set to do the work of a thousand people 1 Besides, no 
provinon is made for the introduction of ./^A air ftiyak below, to sup- 
ply the phu» of that which is supposed to pass off 

'* The air trunks of furnaces ought to be double the usoal aisei and 
the hot air trunks that lead firom the fiimaee^ chamber to the room 
should be four times as larse as is usual, so that krge volumes of mikl 
air can come in, instead of fierce currents of intensely hot air oat of 
which the moisture has been dried, and the oxygen bamt bv contact 
with a red-hot fhmaee. A room that will seat a thousand persons 
should not hsve less than /<nir venti-duct8» each one of them burger 
than a man*s whole body. They can be placed at the four oomera of 
the buildbg ; or they may be arranged ak>ng the sides of the wall, 
the number being increased as the diameter of each is dimmished. 
But the square inches of the mouths of the venti-ducts should be at 
least one third if reater than of the mouths qf the heat trunie which 
come from ^e furnace. 

*' As soon as a speaker begins, he ususlly finds his cheek flusheiL 
his head full and throbbing ; nad air is at work with him. The blood 
that is going to his brain ms not been purified in his lungs by contact 
with good ur. It has a diminished stimulating power. It is the flrs^ 
stsge of suffocation. For all that is done when a man is hung, is to 
prevent the passsge of air down his windpipe. And if you corrapt 
the air till it ceases to perform a vital Ainction, it is the same in effoct; 
so that a public sp«dcer in a tainted atmosphere is going through a 
prolonged process of atmospheric hanging. The people, too, instantly 
show signs of distress. Women b^in to fan themBelves; chUdteo 
gtow fleepy ; and ffi^ fed men grow red and somiioleQt 
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**How people can consent to breath each other'a breath over and 
over agun^ we never ooold imagine. They wonld never return to a 
hotel where they were pat into a bed between ahects that had been 
used by travellerB before them ; no, they must have/res^ theeU, They 
would go without food rather than eat off an unwashed plate used by 
Mveral parties before them. Clean, fresh plates are indispensable. 
But while so delicate of their outside skin and their mouth, they will 
take air into their lungs that has been breathed over twenty times, by 
all sortB of persons, and that fairly recks with feculence ; and nothing 
disgusts thun but a proposal to open a window and let in clean and 
fresh air ; that brinra up coat-ooUars, and brings down scowls, and 
amiable lips pou^ and kind tongues declare that they will not go to 
fluch a place agam, if they do not have these matters regulated better 
for the health r—Th^ Studmt. 
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«% Parties in corrospondenoe with the Educational I>epartment will pleaae quote 
the number and daU of i^ pr^irioiu letters to which they maj have occasion to rcfier, 
as it is extremely diAeult for the Department to keep trace of isolated cases, where so 
many lettws are received (nearlty 500 per moiitii) on various sahjeots. 

It wiu» intended to publish in this nmnber of the Journal of 
JSducaiion the apportionment of the Legislative School Grant 
tox the current year to the several municipalities of Upper 
Canada, with the requisite instrucUons to the various officers 
concerned in distributing it ; but the action of the Legislature 
being required to determine both the amount of the Grant and 
the disposal of portions of it, and that action not having yet 
taken placoi tb» apportionment cannot be notified before June. 
We regret the ineontenienee to which sev^^l County CouncOs 
that meet early will be subject in consequence of this delay ; 
but a jbjy friU no* be ket ia making, out and giving notice of 
the apportionment, as soon as the amount of School Grant 
payable to Upper Canada can be ascertained. 



FEMALE EDUCATION AND FEMALE EDUCA'JjORS. 
The work of Sdncation belo^'peculiarly to woman. Qod has en- 
doved< her with fiuulties admirably adapted to it Man may be the 
betlsp teaeher> the better instructor, but woman is the better educator. 
Who csB deny it? Can the metaphysician ? Assuredly he cannot : 
sak bim, " What is education ?" he will tell you it is the drawing out, 
— ^the development of the human faculties — the moral, mental, and 
physical ftwmhies with which man is endowed by the Creator. Now, 
is It OB the male or on the female that the work of developing a child*s 
faculties chiefly devolves t Why, unquestionably, it is the female ; it 
is the mother, who, with a tender solicitude and a keen perception, 
watohes with throbbing breast and beating heart to 

**C«tob from its e^ e the earliest ray 
Of intelleetaal fiM." 

It is she who gives the first idea to the vacant mind ; it is she who 
(it may be) before the child can, unaided, take his first step— it is she 
who has formed the character of the man. Who knows whether it be 
not so ) Then who can estimate the moral influence, for good or evil 
which a mother has over childhood and youth ? Ah ! a father may 
Instruct, he mav give "line upon line" and "precept upon precept;^' 
he may exhort, ne may threaten, he may control, he may awe;— it \a 
the mother who ^fivcates,. We do not say that a fiither cannot nor 
does not educate his child ; we do not say that a man cannot be an 
educator, or that he cannot be an excellent and most eflBcient educator. 
Man may become an educator, but it is necessary that he first become 
an educationist. Woman, without ever becoming an educationist, or 
even without receiving the benefit of elementary school instruction, 
fliMfft, unless she live, in solitude, become an educator. 

One of the principal elements requisite to form an educator is moral 
influence with those to b3 rducatdd. Woman has not only a strong 



moral hifluence, but she has also peculiar and highly ikvonrabld oppor- 
tunities for exercising it 

Maternity may increase and refine the educating power, but it does 
not bestow it. The power is inherent in woman. The ignorant nmrse- 
maid is an educator ; her look, and tone, and gesture are aids to the 
development of faculties perhaps of the highest order. Let not the 
fond parent who trusts her little boy to the temporary care of a seiw 
vant maid, fancy that the girl is ** only getting him ready for tcfaooL** 
The girl is educating him moraUy, mentally, and physically; the oeld 
water which trickles from his head down his healthy chubby limbs, 
would provoke him to try the strength of his lungs, to the no smiB 
disquietude of the house, were it not that Betty is amusing him by 
"such a pretty story about a great big black giant eating lit^e boys 
and girls as if they were herringa" Scarcely a sentence does she uHw 
but she exercises or developes some moral or mental fiacoHy in audi s 
manner as not only to counteract the good which the morning ablntios 
might do as regards physical development, bnt also to do a poaitifs 
injury. Now, had the giii been properly educated and instructed, her 
influence with the child would not have been less — ^possibly it miglil 
have been greater— and, O how different would the result have hetnt 

The progress of civilisation has always been marked by the advmnce- 
ment of woman in social gradation ; hence, in Christianity, which alone 
is the basis of civilisation in the highest sense, there is an importance 
and a statvs given to females which no other system ever allowed. 
To use the words of an elegant modem writer, " ChristianHj' freed 
woman, because it opened to her the long-closed world of spiritaal 
knowledge. Sublime and speculative theories, hitherto conmied to 
the few, became— when once they were quickened by fidth — tiunes 
for which tbou<^nd8 were eager to die. Simple women meditated m 
their homes on questions which had long troubled philosophers m the 
gooves of Academia. They knew this well ; they felt that from her 
who had sat at the feet of the Master, listening to the divine teachings 
down to the poorest slave who heard the timngs of spiritual liber^, 
they had all become daughters of a great and immortal faith. Of that 
faith they were the earliest adherents, disciples and martyrs. Women 
followed Jesus, entertained the wandering Apostles, worshipped m the 
catacombs, or died in the arena.** 

If we look to secondary causes, how materially has Christian civili- 
sation progressed through female influence and b^ female exertmnl 
In our own land, how much has been done for religion's glorious cause 
by females, from Queen Bertha, in the year 597, to our l^ored Queen 
victoria, in the year 1855 1 Turn we to any period of history and wa 
shall find that rarely, indeed, is it marked by an important event with 
which woman was net connected. It was a conviction of the potency 
of female influence that prompted the celebrated Thomas Sheridan to 
suggest establishing, nearly one hundred years ago, a national system 
of female education. He justly observed : " Women govern us ; Jet as 
try to render them perfect : the more they are enlightened, so much. 
the more so shall we be. On the cultivation of the mind of woman 
depends the wisdom of man. It is by woman that nature writes on 
the heart of man.** No one will deny that female influence ia the most 
potent of earthly influences; and well has it been observed, that "Urn 
thoughts which occuov the woman at home are carried into nublic 
assemblies by the man. * 

The Bible, that " Book of books,** which none but fools despise, bean 
evidence in the strongest and most irrefragable manner, in support of 
what we advance with regard to female influence. It tells us that he 
who was not bom of woman, but was made pmftU aftar the image of 
the Holy One, his Creator, partook, through woman's influence, of 

"Thefiruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taate 
Bronght dedth Into the world, and ail oar woe, 
WitU loM of Eden." 

It tells how female influence elicited the moral weakness of Manoah's 
mighty son; how he, whose physical prowess could withstand, and 
could destroy, a thousand stalwart warriors, yielded to— until hia own 
destruction wa.s occasioned by — the enticement of a woman. The his* 
tory of ^-'amson proves woman's strength. 

The Bible tells how the man after God*s own heart, the pious Davi^ 
whofje valour was as conspicuous as his magnanimity, enamoured of a 
woman*s charms, debased himself to the dark deeds of a cowardly 
murderer; and how the man whose wisdom, unprecedented, ahmU 
never (according to the changeless decree of wisdom's God) be equall* 
ed, proved no security against female influence ;— how Solomon, the 
profound worshipper of "the only wise God," was led, by women who 
foolishly bowed the knee to senseless idols, to forget even the b^in- 
nmg of wisdom— the fear of the Lord. We see the purpose of the 
patriarchal Isaac thwarted by woman, — the mandate of the Egyptian 
tyrant disregarded by woman,— women the instruments of preserving 
from premature destruction Israel's great lawgiver and leader,^Debo- 
rahs influence instrumental in securing her country's freedom, — the 
wariike Sisera inveigled to his destruction by the guile of Jael, and tho 
beautffnl Esther the means of averting the contemplated annihihUiaB 
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of her people^ These are but a few of the manj instanoea of femaXe 
inflaence recorded in holj writ 

Heathmi mythology everywhere recognises the power of fbmale in- 
floeoce. Homer and Virgil tuned their immortal lays to themes com 
laemoratiTe of the <firefhl ten years' conflict occasioned by the charms 
^Helen; tbe htatory of every age is replete with prootk of female 
iBfloonce, and yet how remarkable !l is that nothing worthy of more 
Ihan a paaring. notice has been done to promote female education I 

We need not search the chronicles of antiquity for proofis of the 
troth of our assertiona Look we to the history of the progress of 
education in England. Monkish legends and historical records tell us 
of British females renowned for mental acquirement We read of a 
St Hilda, whO| ^from her oonvent decided on state matters, and 
ahaied in the councils of Kings;" of Osburgha, who prompted her aon 
^the great Alfred— to the pursuit of literature ; of the leam^l. pious, 
lod charitable Margaret Beaufort, the mother of the ooUegesor OasH 
bridge; of Lack Jane Qrev, who, according to Fuller, possessed '* the 
i a n o c en c y of cbildhood, the beauty of youth, the solidity of middle, 
the ^rity of old age, and all at eighteen— the birth of a princess, the 
leamingo? a derk, the lile of a saint." We read of Queen Elisabeth, 
Lady JCldred Burkieh, and numerous other noble ladies remarkable 
lor the extent and solidity of their learning, but we read of ao endea- 
TOors to extend the advantages of education aiore generaUy to females. 
There haa ever been a wide dififerenoe between the machiaery (so to 
^leak) of female education from that, of males, evcD in this ooontry, 
where popular educational progress has been slower than in other 
aatioDfli the era of whose civilisation has been neariy ayaobronical 
with it Our noble universities and our numerous endowed grammar 
flchools have been available for the male youth of our country; bat 
what provision was there until very recently for fhmale education, 
except that made by individual enterprise— or rather, individual necee- 



THE OLD SCHOOL HOUS& 
Tlie temembranoe of pleasant associations, of enjoyment connected 
wMi tbe antiquiited school-room can never be obliterated but with the 
oomplele Oferthrow of the powers of memory. And often in later 
ymn, when coming eare fhrrows the polished brow, and we sicken 
ife the worifteeld-heaitedness and inhumanity, we turn within for re- 
tatiea, and rekindle the fires of youth by the recollection of our en- 
JeynBti in ehikihood. The mind naturally reverts to the time and 
plBoe, whvkf flurreimded by companions as gleefbl and unminlful of 
the ftitare as our w l ve s , we existed in the joyousness of youth, and 
strove to emulate the acquirements of those by whom we were 



On no scene do we dwell witii more pleasure, or feel a greater re- 
gret Ibat we are past its enjoyment, than that which rises np before 
m with the image of the old school-room.— The old school-room I 
Who does not tove to review its bygone scenes? Even now its form 
'fits across my mind's vision a» a clou i athwart the heavens. The great 
ibeplace in one end, well filled with logs, seems to crackle as it did in 
days of yore. The ck)ck that ticked away upon the opposite walL 
slili eeems ^o mark the passing hours. 

The raised benches stretching along the sides of the room with the 
open apaeein ^eir midst, where the master paced to and fro, or watched 
with eagle eye the schobrs as he heard then* recitations; the old- 
fiMhkmed desk; the dunoe-Uook with its burly looking occupant, and 
the teaeher dispenshig punishment to some unlucky archin— all are 
seen again in therecollectk>ns which crowd upon me of years agone. 
AnA the Bwsler — but let the poet describe him. 

*' A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every troani knew ; 
Well bad the boding tremblen learned to traoe 
The day's diBastera in his momiog face ; 
PaU well they laagbed with counterfeited glee 
At all hie jokes, fofr many a joke had he ; 
F^ well the basy wbispera, circling roand, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned ; 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in oaght, 
The love he bore to learaing was hi halt; 
The vUlage all decMrtd how much he knew, 
*Twae ewtaltt he could write and cmriier too ; 
Lands he could measure, tenns and tldtas praaage^ 
And even the story ran that he could gnage; 
In arguins, too, the parson owned hia skill, 
For e'en though vanquished he could annie still; 
While words of learned lecgtb, and thnnd'ring sound, 
Amaaed the gating ruatica ranged around. 
And ttUl they gazed, and still ttieir wonder grew, 
Thetone small head should carry ajl hs knew." . 



And the scholars who crowded into thtt school-room, where are 
they? Scattered up and down on the eart.i, pursuing various avoca- 
tions, and filling different stations in socioty. But they are not all 
here. Some slumber in an early grave, and flowers planted by aftec- 
tion shed their frasTance over their tombs. Some lie beneath the dodft 
oi foreign lands.— Some sleep fiur down in tlie deep sea whose solemn 
meanings forever sing their requiem ; and in a little while all, like the 
old school-house^ wilThave disappeared from the face of the eartb, and 
time wQl effiuse our names and deeds from the recollection of men. 
e. F. w.— fiuroZ Nim Yorier, 



JOURNALIZING IN SCHOOL. 
The habit of journalizing in a school during youth, produces the 
following results in later life : 

1. A nno style of penmanship. 

2. Prompfness of composition and rapidity in recording thought 
8. Greater accuracy in thought 

4. Facility in acquiring knowledge, and certainty of retaining it. 

5. Greater influence in imparting the riches of thought. 

6. Renders our life more important in our own eyes. 

7. Makes a person more reliable, and \&st impulsive in his thought 
and manner. 

8. Facility in recalling the facts and eve its of past life, for use, of 
which John Quincy Adams is an eminent t.^ample. 

9. An extensive record of one's own life, from which the next gene- 
ration may know what we have been and dcme. — Mats, Teacher, 



A PUBLTO SCHOOL EXAMINATION IN NEW YORK. 
Once a year there is a high da^ in each of the public schools of this 
city. The pupils all dress in their prettiest, and assemble in the great 
room of the school-building to be examined by those amiable men and 
awful functionaries, the Inspectors of Cou mon Schools. The ai&ir 
goes off with the desired ielat^ and the pt.pers of the following day 
generally have something to say respecting the indefatigability of the 
teachers and the orderly behaviour of the children. We attended, a few 
days ago, one of these Examinations, that of the Girls Department of 
a school which is justly considered to be one of the best the city can 
boast of. 

Nine o'clock in the morning. A few visiters have arrived^ who are 
seated on raised settees at one end of the large apartment A group 
of gentlemen — teachers, inspectors, and others — are standing about 
the platform. The room presents a wide expanse of neat little cherry- 
colored desks with neat little eherry-colored chairs behind them. The 
walls are hung with maps, astronomical and geographical, and the 
general effeot of the room is light and pleawnt. On each side of the 
platform there is an open door, through which one can look down the 
staircases that lead to the lower stories, and observe that the editice is 
surcharged with girls, the stairs revealing a long line of them awaiting 
the signal to enter. Suddenly the piano in the middle of the room 
strikes up a lively march, and from the two doors two lines of little 
girls stream in with a quick, eager movement, and wind like bright 
ribbons among the long rows of de^E. On they come, welling op the 
rtairs, as from an inexhaustible fountain ; and, as they gain their pla- 
ces, stand in lone ranks behiml the ohairs, sUent, motionless, with their 
arms folded behmd theoB. At length the fountain runs dry ; the room 
is filled; the piano is silenced; the principal waves her hand; there 
is a rustle of a thousand drssaea, and the school, as if it were one being, 
takes its seat 

Who, that was not used to it, could look upon the scene without 
emotkm ? A gardeo bright with so many rows of immortal flowera«-« 
thousand of the fhture mothers oi the city I 

Amid a silence most prolound, a gentleman riaeaand reads a chapter 
from the Bible; the chapter which contains the singularly apropos 
declaratioDy that much study is a weariness to the flesh, itnd which 
opens with the exhortation, *' Remember thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.'* To children, and most grown people, the oiher words of 
this celebrated passage are unmtelligible: but the girls seemed to lis 
ten to them all with fixed attention. Then followed the beautiful 
Lord's Prayer, the girls aU bowmg their heads, and repeating each 
phrase of the prayer in a low, impressive whisper. Again there was 
perfect alence. At another wave from the hand of authority, a young 
lady resumes her plaoeat the piano, and after a brief prelude the whole 
company break forth into song* They sang with gocwl expression, and 
the song bursting out so unexpectedly, came near causing the softer- 
hearted auditors to do something which people seldom like to do in 
public. The song finished, the serious work of the day began. Only 
the most advanced ch»9es took part in the exercises ; the younger girls, 
or seven tenths of the whde number, sat behind them, silent specta 
tors of the scene. 

The principal teacher waves her hand again, and fifty girls turn on 
their chairs and face the aisle, a second motion, and they rse; a 
third, and they isc^ theiwcli Df the room; afoisth^ aad thay maielf: 
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to the centre and stand in a tow, the largest at each end, ond the others 
in the order of their size, the smallest heing in the middle ; a fifth, and 
the two tallest girls leave th-<3ir places and give to each of the class a 
booL The books are received, and held by every one precisely in the 
same manner; every movement is made vrith military nimultaneous- 
ness and promptitude, but v'ithout the fhss and clatter which usually 
mark military doings. This was a class in reading. Each member of 
the class read a few lines, and read them as well as girls can read 
without a scientific training of the vocal organs. The books were then 
closed, and the "hard words'^ were ** given out** to be spelled and 
** defined.*" The spelling was good, but the definitions savored slightly 
of that bird, so pleasing to ingenious youth, the parrot Right-about- 
face, and the class glides away to the music of the piano. Arithmetic 
next A child that cun add, subtract, multiply, and divide fractions, 
and understands the reasons for each operation, has broken the back- 
bone of luithmetic, understands arithmetic. The class appeared to 
have really progressed so far ; the bird just named was nOt once heard 
during the examination of this class. Another song, and then a class 
in grammar; parrot, only parrot, and that continually; the examina- 
tion elicited only a string of definitions, which were given with 
thoughtless correctness. Tien a class in geography, with similar 
results. A mass ot unconnected facts of a geographical nature had cer- 
tainly been committed to memory ; but anything in the way of a geo- 
graphical idea, a geographic! il eaiuey a geographical generalisation, we 
heard no hint of. To know that the St Lawrence River flows in a 
north-easterly direction is a 4mall matter ; but to know, why it does, 
mtut flow in that direction, \/ere a very enlightening, and, there/ore^ a 
verv interesting piece of knowledge. The child that possesses it, un- 
derstands the geography of the country. Then followed the moat 
astounding exhibition of all — a class of little girls paniTtg in Milton*s 
*' Paradise Lose t*' To comm ent on their Miltonian performances would 
be Kuperfluous. 

While Milt«)n had the floo^', we took occasion to look upon the scene 
before us with the eyes of Ifr. Crandal, The chief duty of a child, 
thought we, is to grow. Have these children been allowed to perform 
that duly ? Here are a thousand human beings designed to spend the 
best years of their lives in presiding over the dearest interests of a 
household. They are suffervxl to be here for the sole purpose of grow- 
ing up to that high, that ardiiou4 vocation. How were the means here 
employed adapted to product) the great end designed, thkt of producing 
strong, kind, intelligent motliers? 



THE BOY AT THE DYKE. 

It is said that a little boy in Holland was returning one night from 
a village, to which he had be en sent by his father on an errand, when 
he noticed the water trickling through a narrow opening in the dyke. 
Ue stopped, aud thought what the consequence would be if the hole 
was not closed. He knew, for be had often beard his father tell the 
sad disasters which had happened from small beginnings ; how, in a 
few hours, the opening won d become bigger, and let in the mighty 
mass of water pressing omhe dyke, until the whole defence being 
washed away, the rolling, dishing, angry waters would sweep on to 
the next village, desttroying life, and property, and everything in their 
way. Should he run home and alarm the villagers, it would be dark 
before they could arrive, and the hole even then mieht be so large as 
to defy all attempts to close it. Prompted by these thoughts, he seated 
himself on the bank of the canal, stopped the opening with his hand, 
and patiently awaited the approai^h of a villager, fiut no one came. 
Hour after hour rolled slowly by, yet there sat the heroic boy, in cold 
and darkness, shivering, wei, and tired, but stoutly pressing his hand 
against the dangerous breach. All night he staid at his post. At last 
morning broke. A clergyman walking up the canal, heard a groan, 
and looked around to see where it came from. ** Why, are ^ou there, 
my child?*' he asked, seeing the boy, and surprised at his strange 
position. ** I am keeping back the water, sir, and saving the village from 
being drowned,*' answered the child, with lips to benumbed with cold 
that he could scarcely speak. The astonished minister relieved the boy. 
The dyke was closed, and the danger which threatened hundreds of 
lives was prevented. 

Heroic boy I W hat a not le spirit of self-devotedness he has shown ! 
A heroic boy indeed he was; and what was it that sustained him 
through that lonesome night? Why, when his teeth chattered, his 
limbs trembled, and his heai t was wrung with anxiety, did he not fly 
to his safe and warm hon.e? What thought bound him to his seat? 
Was it not the reeponHbility of hie poeition t Did he not determine 
to brave A\ the latigue, the danger, the cold, the darknraa, in thinking 
what the consequence woull l^, if he should forsake it? His mind 
pictured the quiet homes and beautiful farms of the people inundated 
by the flood of water, and he determined to suy at his post or die. 

Nov, there is a sense in w lich every boy and girl o.*cupies a position 
of far more weighty responsibility than that of the little Hollander, on 
that dark and lonesome nigh: ; for, by the good or bad in^uence which 
^Ott do aod ihaU •jcart^ yoa may b« tha flnaat of tarning a 



tide of wretchedness and ruin or a pure stream of goodness in 
the world. God has given you somewhere a post of duty to occupy, 
and you cannot get a^ve or below your obligations to be faithful to it 
You are responsible for leaving your work undone, as well as having 
it badly done. You cannot excuse yourself by saying, " I am nobody— 
I don't exert any influence;** for there is nobody so mean or obacare 
that he has not some influence : and you have it whether you will or 
not, and you are responsible fbr the consequencea of that infloeno^ 
whatever it is. 

THE SEAT OP WAR 
The OmiaA, on the ftXX of the Roman Empu^, was overrun by hordea 
of Huns and Scythians, until at length it came under the control of 
the great warrior Ghonffhifl Khan, before the prowess of whose 
arms China, India and Tartary had fallen. On the demise of this 
warrior his vast empire was disme bered ^nd the Crimea alone 
remained in possession of his descendants. Between the Czars of 
Russia on one side, and the Ottoman Porte on the other, the indepen- 
dence of the country became merely nominal. The Crimea apneara 
generally to have leaned towards Turkey, and in the year 1710, the 
24th Khan in conjunction with the Turks reduced Peter the Great to 
the last extremity. The Crimea, however, pleased the Russians well, 
and in- the next war with Turkey, it was invaded and overrun with fire 
and sword. In '. 764 another struggle was made for independence, and 
the Russians were expelled; but on the death of the Khan, Krim- 
Guerai, whom the Russians poisoned, the country again became a prey 
to its did foes, ar.d now having two pretenders to the throne, a civil war 
was fomented by Potemkin the favourite of the Empress Catherine, and 
the protegS of Russia was eventually placed on the throne. The 
Crimea was now declared independent but* under the protection of 
Catherine, and thus remained for some years, until the appeanmce of 
the famous Elijah Mansour, at the head of his Caucaman waniora, 
when a bold push was made to recover the Crimea, and man a battley 
won and lost on both sides, the power of Russia at last prevailing. 
The patriotic Tartars took to the mountains, and bravely defended each 
paflfi and defile, bat when forced to the last extremity, a Turkish fleet 
made its way into the Bay of Yalta and carried them oflT to Clrcaasia. 
On the establishment of Russian rule, the rest of their brethren oom- 
menced to emigrate from the Crimea, and the number of them now 
inhabiting that country does not exceed 800,000. 

Skbastopol is situated on the south-west extremity ol the CrioiMy 
and it is singular that a Frenchman ahoold have been the first to point 
out to the Empress Catherine its strong mihtary position; and that an 
Englishman, M^or Upton, should have superintended the perfecting 
of its defences, and that now the respective nations of each ahoold be 
engaged in levelling the place to the duat Sebasti>pol, previous to the 
arrival of the RussUns was called Atkiar, by its Tartar inhabitanU; it 
was Catherine 2nd who gave it its present pompous title. The haibotxr 
is one of the finest ii the world ; the principal one is called the Roada; 
it extends inland for upwards of four miles, and ia so dee|i that the 
largest man-of-war can lie within a cable's length of the shore, besidea 
thisr there are five bays equally commodious, and ali lined by a con- 
tinuation of capes, strong and easily defended, ^* as if formed by the 
hand of nature expressly for a nand station.** 

Balaklava, a corruption of the ancient Bellaclavai«-« beautiful gate 
or opening, — in hituated on the south-east of SebaatopoL It posaesaea 
a b^tiful bay, upwards of a mile in length ; the entrance of which will 
only admit two ships to pass abreast, but the Imy itself is deep enough 
for the largest vessels and safe from every wind. The town ia very 
old, *'and might,** says Spencer, ** almost impraaa a traveller with 
the belief that he was contemplating another Pompeii or Heroulaoeum.*' 
Here resided Demetrius, the Greek Prinoe» and his beautiful daughter 
lanthe, at the time the Crimea was conquered for Catherine by the 
Russians under Prince Potemkin. 

Inkebm AN, from which the battle of the 5th Novr. receives its name, 
is a town whose old churches, towers, and battlements, have been 
hewn out of the solid rock. It in of very ancient date, and is thooght 
to have been founded in the first ages of Christianity, by a colony ot 
Arians. 

Baotchs — SxRAi lies further inland and more northward than any of 
the places we have noticed. Its name signiflea *' a palace in a garden,'* 
and here the former rulers of the Crimea kept their c6urL It ia the 
only town in the Crimea to whidi was conceded the privilege of being 
exclusively inhabited by the Tartars. It has lost nearly all its ancient 
magnificence, although the palace of Khans is still preserved, and many 
bazaars and mosquea with their pretty minarets. 

SiMFBBOPOL lies yet farther inland to the north east of Bagtche-Serai, 
and is the present capital of the Crimea. The Tartars call it Akmechei 
( W .lite mosque) ; it i^ the most pleasant residence in the entire country. 
The climate is salubrious, the houses elegant, and the streets ahd squares 
spacious. A traveller who paid it a recent visit says, — **it may be 
called a considerable city, and has all the public establiahoaenta necea- 
•iiy to oeadaet tha iflklrt of an aztaailTf PraviAoa. 
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EijPATOBiAy 90 named in honor of A£ithrid*teB King of the ancient 
Pontos, 18 sitaated on the coast, almost north of SebastopoL Here 
large nambers of cattle are brought in to the allies, and thej consider 
the place of such in^Mirtance that they have commenced to erect ibrtifi- 
eationa. 

Pbkbkop b the Isthmus that connects the Orimea with the mainland 
of Rnasia. It is about fiya miles #ide ; its western shore is washed br 
file Black seSi an arm of which here runs in eastward, and ibnns ther gulf 
of Perekop ; and on the east by the waters of the sea of Azov which 
run through a narrow passage, and indenting the north east coast of 
the Grioiea are known as the Putrid Sea. It is OTer this narrow Isth- 
mus that Russia must now march her reinforcements. A recent writer 
fai the Tknm Tery sensibly suggests that the aUies should at once man 
ffais paflB» and so *'stop the n%3k of the bottle.** 



LEOTUBE ON THE OEOLOGT OF CANADA. 

T. 8. Hunt, Esq., recently deliTered a lecture on the Geology of 
of Caaada* before the St Patrick's Society of Montreal. 

Mr. Hunt remarked : In the west there are no marks of disturbaoce 
from the time of the Cambrian upwards; but in the eastern baaea 
there are eTidenoesof great movements between the Lower and Upper 
Sflurian ; and again between the Devonian and the Coal, which last 
haa again in its turn, been disturbed. These successive movements 
have thrown up these formations into a series of mountain ridges which, 
•standing from Gaspe to theS.£, form the great Appallachian chain trace* 
able as for south as Qeorgia. The rocks thus elevated and contorted 
are much altered in their texture, and have become crystalline, the 
HdsbUb being obliterated. Metallio veins are formed in great numbers 
fai these altered rocks, containing gold, silver, copper, lead and xina 
It is Um tUbrk of these rocks that form the gold-bearing rocks of East- 
em Canada, which have been traced by Mr. Lo^ over 100,000 square 
miif, and probably extend much further. This oold region has oeen 
followed along this mountain chain as for as uie Southern United 
StatOB, where the gold mines exhibit the same conditions as in Canada. 
The lecturer then remarked that all the explorations up to the present 
tune had gone to shew that with the present high prices of labor in this 
OMmtry, these deposits cannot be eoonomuailly wrought ; althongh it 
fo ooi impoMble that richer mines may be disoovered at some future 



Vp to the time of the ocal deposit, the lecturer said all the deposits 
«lf Todrs had been marine ; but now the continent oflbred large tracts of 
hw fortOe land. A tropical climate prevailed and fovored a luxuriant 
vegetation of phies, palms and Fem-uke plants of gigantic size, whose 
nmains accumulatea on the soil where they grew, and were afterwards 
covered by sand and clay and then slowly consolidated into coal. Mr. 
Logan had pointed out that in all cases there is a bed called under clay 
by the miners, immediatelr beneath the coal bed. This is the layer of 
ancient soil, and contains in great abundance a fossil stigmaria, which 
isnow known to have been the roots of one of the most abund&nt plants 
of the time. That deposits of coal do not exist in any inferior rocks was 
owing to the foot that previous to their epoch, the conditions of the 
•aii£*8 surfoee were not such as to fovor the rich vegetation necessary 
to form coal ; shnilar conditions however frequently occurred subse- 
quently, and coal deposits of some extent are found in several of the 
higher rocks. The small amount of vegetable and animal matter in 
the older rocks has impregnated them with a sort of mineral oil or bitu*^ 
men, which m the disturbed porUons have been distilled by heat, and 
coodensed in an altered form in the services of the overiying strata. Such 
is Che origin of the bituminous matter so much resembling coal in ap- 
pesrance, which has been ibund at Quebea UnKke coal, however, it 
occurs only in veins or fissures where the rocks have been broken in 
their contortions. 

After the coal period, the whole area of Canada seems to have been 
afovatad for a long time above the sur&ce of the ocean, and only to 
have been submerged at the close of the tertiary epoch. At this time 
ware deposited the clays and sands of the present valley of the St Law- 
lance, which extended as for west as the foils of Niagara, and are 
found at least 500 foot above the present sea level These deposits 
eootain Uie remains of fishes, seals, whales and shells of the species 
which now mhabit the Gulf of St Lawrence. The Umd was then ele- 
utod by ^ow degrees ; and successive terraces along the St Lawrence. 
Bark the aadent sea margins. With these days which were deposited 
fa quiet watei«, we find great masses of sand, mvel, and boulders, 
whiieh, oomtng from the north, are spread over Urge portions of the 
cooatiT, and indicate great currentSi probably accompanied with masses 
of ios from the p<dar regions, which have helped to transport the huge 
booldenb Similar phenomena are found over all the northern^ hernia- 
phore, and mdicate a great catacvism immediately preceding the 
\ order of thingii^ and |>robably corresponding with the historic 



MACHINERY THE POWER OF NATIONS. 

Many entertain the opinion that the lumber of inhabitants, the 
climate, the extent of territonr and the natural fruitfulness of the soil, 
are the exponents of a nation's power. If this were si, those nations 
would be the moat powerful which possessed the greatest number of 
inhabitants, the largest extent of territory, the finest climate, and the 
richest soil But do we find this to be true respecting the nations of 
the earth t Nol Some of the weakest and depressed of them teem 
with iohabitants, basking under the most serene ^kies. and walking on 
the most Extensive and beautiftil plains. Look at China, at Persii, at 
some of the Indian kingdoms, in all Afirica, Spain in. Europe, and Brasil 
in America, for the proof of HhiB opinion. On the other hand, a 
virtuous, industrious, and ingenious people wiH make any country 
great and powerful Not without natural resources, to be sure, but 
what signifies an abundance of natural resources in any oountiy, unless 
the people develope and spplj them. It is, therefore, the genius and 
industry of the people which constitute the power and wealth of 
nations. 

Take Great Britain at the present moment — because that country 
presents a prominent example. Its pop<ilation amounts to about 
twenty and a half millions, with only two and seven tenths of so acre 
of land fbr each, a climate by no means senial, and a soil not produc- 
tive naturally. It maintains the largest Beets that ever fioated on the 
ocean since the world began, and an army both large and expensive. 
The annual revenue of the general government amounts in round 
numbers to about two hundr^ and fifty millions of dollars, involving 
a tax of more than twelve dollars for each man, woman and childL 
Now, if we allow one-fourth of this population — a very fair estimate — 
as being actual producers, it stands out in bold relief that 5,136,079 
pay $260,000,000 taxes every year to the general government, besides 
supporting all the rest of the population,and paying the great county and 
municipal taxations of the country. Is not this apparently a wond^'r- 
ful and extraordinary thing in the eyes of men ? But this small army 
of workers cannot perform such wonders ; they cannot pay such taxes 
and support such armaments hj the labors of their own hands. Howv 
then are these things done? By machinery; in our day that country 
which employs the greatest amount of machinery in every department 
of industry is the most powerfhi. It was calculated about ten years 
ago that Britain had manufrcuring machinery equal to the labour of 
four hundred millions of men^nearl v half the inhabitants of the globe. 

This is the secret of her power and ability to raise such extraortSnary 
revenues. The genius and industry, of her people have developed her 
natural resources. And small though she be in extent, the roundelay 
of her drums beats a morning march all around the globe. Machinery 
is the foundation on which reats the physical power of modem nations, 
and multiplicity riiould be the aim and oMect of every citizen. New 
and useful Inventions should therefore be fostered and encouraged by 
all, and inventors amply rewarded, because they are sources of national 
power. 

AN EXQUISITE STORY BY LAMARTINE. 

, In the tribe of Neggdeh there was a hor<ie whose fame was spread 
far and near, and a Bedouin of another tribe, by name Daher, desired 
extremely to possess it Having offered in vain ibr it his camels and 
his whcAe wedth, he hit at lengOi upon the foltowing device, by which 
he hoped to gain the ol|}eot of his desire. 

He resolvwi to stain his fiu^e with the juice of an herb, to clothe 
himself in rags, to tie his legs and neck together so as to appear like a 
lame beggar. Thus equipped, he went to wait for Naber, the owner 
of the horse, who he knew was to pass that way. When he saw 
Naber approaching on hia beautiful steed, he cried out in a weak voice, 

"I am a poor stranger; for three days I have been unable to move 
from this point to seek for food. I am dying— help, and Heavm will 
reward you.*' 

The Bedouin kindly offered to take him upQ» his horse and carrr 
him home ; but the rogue replied, ** I cannot rise : I have no strength 
left" 

Naber, touched with pity, dismounted, led his horse to the spot, and 
with great difficulty set the seeming begsar upon hia back. But no 
sooner did Baher feel himself in the saddle than he set spurs to the 
horse and galk>ped off, calling out as he did so, " It is I, Daher : I have 
got Uie horse and am off with it 1" 

Naber odled out to him to stop and listen. Certain of not being 
pursued, he halted at a short distance from Naber, who was armed with 
a spear. 

" You have taken my horse,** said Naber ; " since Heaven has willed 
it, I wish you Joy with it; but I do conjure you never to tell how you 
obUined it** 

*' And why not?** said Daher. 

'* Because,'* said the noble Arab, " another man might be really Hl^ 
and men would fear to help him. You w^uld be the cause of many 
refusing to perform an act of charity, for fear of being duped as I have 
been.** 
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Struck with shame at these words, Daher was silent for a moment, 
then springing from the hon$e, returned it to its owner, embracing him. 
Naber made him accompan}- him to his tent, where they spent a lew 
days together and became friends for life. 



BE COURTEOUS. 

Your little brother has fallen down ; stop a moment, help him up, 
brush off his clothes, and speak a kind word to him. It wiU not keep 
you long from jf.ur play, and you will be the happier and better for it^ 
besides making your brother happ^. Your sister is calling you to 
come and help her get down the swing from the high branch, where 
it has got tangled. Gb and help her. Both your hearts will grow 
warmer and kinder toward each oth^ for every little act of kindness 
bestowed and received ; and, above all, speak kindly, politely to each 
other. 

Why should children of the same family indulge in rudeness to each 
other? Is it of less importance to have the good opinion of those with 
whom our lives are spent, than of strangers ? Shall we be least polite 
to those we love most? 

I have no doubt you love your brothers and sisters better than all 
the rest of the world besides. Why not take the same trouble to 
make that love felt, to make it bring forth fruit? When I hear bovs 
and girls harsh and rude to each other, I pity them. They lose the 
best and purest pleasures of life; and it is painful to see the eldest in 
a family, instead of being a guide, and instructor, aud protector to the 
younger brothers and sisiers, only use his superior i^e and strength 
to oppress them. 

Tht re was once a lovely little boy, between two and three years old, 
the pet and plaything of the whole house. No one loved him more 
than his broiher, who was six or eight years the elder. lie took great 
delighi in playing with and a.uusing the little one, and they were for 
a long time the best of friends. . 

At length, unfortunately, the eJder brother discovered that the 
younger was very amusing when he was teased ; so he teased hidft 
whenever he had an opportunity, just for the pleasure of laughing at 
him. Soon the little brother got to dislike the older one so much that 
he could not bear to have him come near him. Their mo^er, who had 
watched the course of events, now talked seriously to h^reldest child, 
and advised him to try the effect of gentleness and kindness in recover- 
ing the affection of his brother. He had the good sense to take this 
kind advice ; and in a short time the most oordial good feeling was 
again established between them. 

Too many children think it Is not worth while to be polite to their 
brothers and sisters. Especially the larger boys think it a mark of 
manliness to be rude and overbearing to the younger ones. AU this 
is wrong. Almost all the wrangling and ill feeling in families arises 
from neglect of the simplest rules of poUtenesa It is so easy to say 
"I thank you,*' "It you please," '* Will you be so kind T that it la 
surprising children will not take the trouble to be polite. 

A thousand little heart-burnings and petty disputes, which although 
they do not seriously disturb the family, are yet the source of 
much vexation, might be entirely avoided with very little trouble. 
If children would only think seriously, and resolve earnestly to begin 
the new vear aright, to cnltivate for all around them gentle, kindly 
a£fecCion8, let their intercourse be marked, not by rudeness and arro- 
gance, but by loving care for others, in honor pteferrine one another. 
^K Y. Student. 



MORAL HONESTY- 

BT MBS. PULL Air. 

Shall I offen 1 for ever some of my young friends by repeating to 
them a caution I once heard an excellent old lady give to a beloved 
and only daughier ? " Above all, my child, be always honest; remem- 
ber that to * do justice' is a command which comes before that other, 
and more favourite one, to More mercy.'" 

I dare say my countenance showed some of the astonishment I felt 
at hearing the mother of a most excellent and admirable girl caution 
her to ** be honest;" for the lady, turning to me, said: 

** Has it never struck you that there is much less moral honesty in 
the world than we are apt to think there is? — that we may appear very 
excellent members of society, and even have the reputation for being 
charitable, and yet indulge constantly in acts of dishonesty ? There 
is a verse in the Bible which I have often pondered over, because it 
presents our human nature under an aspect so revolting that very few 
of us would be inclined to admit it to be a true one, were the author- 
rty at all less unquestionable. It is this: 'Bob not the poor, because 
he is poor.' " 

If any of u« were accused of such a crime, committed from so despi- 
cable a motive, we should indignantly deny its truth on behalf of our 
whole sex, as well as for ourselves ; ** to rob the poor, because he is 
poor,*' H«ems an outrage on humanity of which no professing Christian 
could possibly be guilty. And yet we know that there must be in 



human nature a tendency to commit this evil ; else wherefore should 
Hb who knows all hearts have uttered the command, and even enforced 
it by the assurance of retribution for its violation. '* Bob not the poor, 
because he is poor, neither oppress the afflicted in the gate, fyr the 
Lord trieth their cause." 

"And yet," I replied, "I hardly sse in what way we rob, or even 
have the power to rob the poor." 

" Perhaps not But if we examine strictly our own conduct, and the 
motives which have actuated it, I fear very few of ua will be able tnily 
to declare themselves innocent of this sin. To rob, in the gross sense, 
of the word, is of course out of the question ; but does it not amount 
to the same thing if we withhold what ia justly due--if we pay lesa 
than has been honestly earned*— if we avail ourselves of asjmighl 
that may be on our side to trample under foot the righti of the toiler, 
and in the emphatic language of Scripture, * grind the faces of the 
poor?' " • 

Such a view of the case startled me into serious reflection, and I 
came reluctantly to the conclusion that wo are indeed but too frequent* 
ly guilty of what I must term Moral Dishonesty. There is hardly one 
of us, however moderate her means, who has not occasion to eoqiloj 
the services of others yet humbler than herselC The seamstress, the 
laundress, the domestic, for instance : all these are people with whose 
assistance none of us can dispense. I>o we never find ourselves caleo- 
lating on their submitting to take something less than a fair price for 
^eir labours, rather than lose their employment? Do we never re* 
commend any one, in something like these words, to a fiiend, ** Oh, 
she is very poor, and will be glad to take almost anything." Is no* 
this speech, so often and so thoughtlessly uttered, the very embodi- 
ment of the spirit denounced when we are forbidden to ^rob the peer, 
because he is poor." 

It is not my desire to harrow up the feelings of my readers, or I 
could give from my own knowledge such scenes of domestic misery, of 
destroyed health, ruined intellect, suicide, and death from this one 
cause alone, as would prevent every one of them from ever again coni-- 
mitting this species of moral dishonesty. I could Show the siok ohild, 
the darling of its parenfe heart, pining to death for the fresh air which 
they cannot give it because they cannot ^^get in those little billa" I 
oould point out the husband wno in the prime of lite is oempelled to 
leave his youne wifb and family without a protector, lilendly worn to 
the grave by the want of the money owing to him ; and that from the 
very people, probably, who, if he made an uiigent appeal «• thew^ 
charitable sympathies,^ would send him as a frMgift&r more>tluus 
they now neglect to pay« I could perhaps lift up the curtain from he- 
fore a yet darker soene, when a woman, young, gentle, and perhaps 
delicately nurturec as any of yourselves, is the viodm of this heartless 
cruelty. But I will now leave thia part of my sul^iect, oonvinced that 
I'have said enough to be a oaution to all who have ikllen into these 
errors from heed&ssness, not intention ^ and that it is the head rather 
than the heart which ia in fitidt in the m^ority of cases I have laa^ 
been convinced. Your position may be humble^ and your present in- 
fluence small, or they may be very much the reverse ; at all events, it 
is but reasonable to suppose that increastog years will ^ive you a Ui^r 
sph«re of action and greater powers for good or for evil ; but whatever 
your place in society, you have doubtless the wish to do good in it, 
and rely upom it, in paying your debts promptly, md giving a fiiir 
days's wages for an honest day's work, you will do more real benefit 
to society than you could effi»ct by placing your name on the subscrip- 
tion lists of a dozen charities, if in doing so you neglected the more 
important duty. Remember, too, it is no longer the ^shion to be in 
debt ; the greatest lady in the land, who as woman, wife, and mother, 
is not less admirable than as Queen, sets an ezaoajple in this respect 
that it would be happy indeed if all her subject^ imitated. Never wiU 
her name be associated with aught but a blessing by those who are 
happy enough to be employed by her. At flzed and short intervals 
all her Majesty's accounts are invariably paid, and it is said that the 
surest mode of incurring her displeasure is to omit sending in the bOI 
al the proper date. What happy augury may we not draw of Hhe 
character of our future Sovereign'from the example he has before blaa 
of virtues which have not always graced a throne. 

« * « % ^ « « e 

There is a beautiful saying of the ancients, '* De mortnis nil niaK 
bonum** (Let us say nothing but good of the dead> Pity that we do 
not adopt the motto with reference to those livini^dead, the abeen^ 
How many a quarrel, how many hean-bumfngs how muoh evil wonaM' 
be spared, if we habituated ourselves to speaking no evil of those urifeo 
are not present to vindicate themselves I It is truly painlul lo witA«a«- 
the spirit of detraction which frequency pervades the convepsatioii of 
a group of young ladies. What slighting, sneering ejqpressions a«e 
used regarding the persons, minds, and tempers of their absent eom- 
panions ! How every virtue and every beauty is qualified by aom^ 
fttal '* but,*' which has the effect of at once destroying its ezoellenoe 1 
The mere tone of the voice is often sufficient to give the effect of an 
inuendo to words which in tihemselves are baroness. " How be«iati 
fully Miss S. plays!" **YeB, so she ought; for she spends hahC-kev 
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time at the pUno.^ "Did you see the exquisite drawlDgs Ifias Y. 
brought from school last bolidavs?** '* Yes; th^ are ceriainly admi 
rablo. I wonder if she coatd do them as well if the master were oot 
at her elbow.** Is there nothing dMonest in such speeches ? Is there 
BO stealing awty of that which is infinitely more Taluablo than exist- 
ence itself— die Tery life of IHb, oar eharaotert Oer6unly, tboagh it 
Ib a criflM a^inat Naiore to go oat of our way to apeak evil of the 
dead, it a not so injurious either to society or to ourseUea as it is thus 
to give way to the propensity for slandering the living. Nor let us 
flatter ourseWes that we injure others only. The injury we do our- 
selves by giving way to this spirit is incalculable. We cannot indulge 
oarselTes in sadi speeches without imbibing the spirit of the bitterness 
which they eapress ; lor although people are apt to excuse themselves 
by saying thai they did not mean what thsT said, it is clear that had 
those feelings never existed in the heart they could not have found 
expression on the tongue. Moreover, there is so much self-esteem 
mingled with all ovr actions» we so greatly iihe to be acknowledged 
rig&^ and so little wish to be proved ionmg in our estimate of others, 
that having once expressed an opinion adverse to the character of any 
one, we ^most rejoice in anything which mav justify that opinion : we 
M ourselves bound, in a manner, to maintain our own cause, even at 
the expense of truth and honesty ; and I fear that if we had any proof 
ol the faiearrectnessof our assertion, we shoold be inclined to refrain 
from giving it the same publicity which we did to our fonner. 

Do not imagine that whilst thus avoiding injuring our neighbours 
we are doing no good to ourselves. If there is one cast of mind more 
certain to insure happiness tnan any other, it is that which ** thinks 
no evil," which habitually sees and seeks for the good points of others, 
end 4b n^re bent on seeking their happiness than its own. Ihe bee 
sneks tlM hooey and rejects the poison ipresented to it; and it is our 
wisdom and happiness too to discover sll the good we can in those 
aboat us, and to reject the evil, while, in cootribating as much as we 
can to the welfare of our family, friends, and oountiy, we acquire, by 
the very effort to do them gooa, a deeper interest in their welfare, and 
a wanner affection for them. So true it is that some of the strongest 
littarhmmitii the world exhibits have arisen fhMn having conferred on 
mother nomeroas and impottant benefits. We love those we have 
sided, moro perhaps ttasn they love as,^«n4 mch is the oonstkotion 
of human nature that we may confer kindnesses merely at first fixMo a 
feeling of benevolence, we may defend the character of an absent per- 
son from the abstract sense of justice, but the very act itself will give 
ftB warn and kindly fbelings to the person we have benefited, until 
ovr hoarti are interested in their fhte, and we continue ttwxk affeccion 
whai w hogan firom dnty. 

lb 18 one great step gamed, then, towards present and future happi* 
MB, to consider, in every transaction of life, whether we are acting in 
the spirit of entire honesty. Are we paying a just price to those we 
employ? Are we givinar in charity whilst we are neglecting the re- 
q uire uic uts of jostice t Are we, by our neglect of little accounts, em- 
harvaasiiig sobbo honest tradesman, whose life- depends on our punctn- 
aMtf I Ave we, above all, allowing in ourselves a alighting, detracting 
sods of speaking of others 7 If so^ there is a daficisocy of moral hon- 
esty in our character which can only be supplied by the closest watch- 
fulness of our every thought, word, and action, aided by earnest prayer 
to Him who, having commanded us to "do justice,** will not leave us 
1 in our endeavours to perfbrm His will. — l%e Engluh Got- 



A QLANGB AT THE HISTORY OF 1I£TH0D. 



as not a great geomet er, but he gave a method of phil- 

oaophy whaoh determined the character of the sehools of antiquity; 
and the catechetical form in which he gave his instruction has been 
^Btioffuished by his name. 

£aSid probably never discovered a single proposition of geometry ; 
bat he gsve us the idea and form of a synthetic method which has 
■had mn e l Mg e n ce of light on^the part of philosophy, and which will 
t adoj e im k»g as thSre is a human soul to think, a sdenoe to be cul- 
tiwitrd, or a law of nature to be discovered. Bacoo made no discovery 
ia Tn>t.fr*>"*'^*'^ nor did he sdd one (act to our stock of physical 
knovrledge : but he effected a greater purpose-*he gave us the method 
oftiniTeMi phOoBophy : what the one did for a single department of 
ahslrmct science, the other achieved for untversal knowledge. Newton 
was » grtet discoverer in every depaitnient of mathematical and 
pb^wml eeience, but he also gave us, in his Principk, the smbodiment 
af a oynthatic method of teaching mixed mathematics which will 
probably co-exist with ths hiw of gravitation itself. Archimedes wss 
also » s'^*^ discoverer, but, in a certain sense, his genius died with 
him ; be did nothing to perpetuate himself, for he had no recognized 
method, and bequeathed to posterity iko creative principle beyond the 
' ' ~ " IhctB and propositioiis which he discovered; his mind was 
' individoal, and his contempt for concrete science, which his 
\ sflfthientily qaaBfied to adorn, caassd him to die with the 
oTfaiepofrsi; ^TkmaiTaU,F.RA.£L 



KUUE Aim SOTS TB^CHmO. 

Mere rules never reach the depths of the soul, and are therefore 
forgotten as soon ss they are out of use ; and what is learnt by rote ia 
little better than so much useless lumber in the mind. Rules, in many 
esses, are not mere negstions,--they become positive evils: they 
rarely, if ever, aid the development of tho mind ; in many cases they 
positively retard it. By rules we attain I'esults, without the labor of 
investigation. There is something soporific in rules, — something which 
throws an enfeebling languor over thu intelleecual powers, — something 
which inflates our vanity, without adding to our self-respect, — some- 
thing which gives to us the pretensions of the empiric, and the knavery 
of the juggler. We hold that the Rule and Rote system, aa it is fbl- 
lofved, is intellectually and morally erroneous. 

To the earnest instructors of children we would say : Never teach by 
rules, when 3 ou can teach by principle;: ; never get a child to learn 
anything by rote, until he understands tha subject-matter ;^-when ho 
understands it, then he will readily learn it by heart and not by rote, 
— the subject will have penetrated his soul, — he will love it, because 
it has becomo a part of himself, — ^it will be engraven on Ms mind, as 
with a pen ol iron, and there it wiU remain, unchanged and unchange- 
able, for ever. — Ibid, 

SCHOOL DISCIPLUm. 

Fear should never be a ruling principle in a t^cbool. No school can 
be in a healthy condition where the children are governed mainly by 
the tear of punishment Fear is an enfeebling passion, — it paralyses 
the intellect, — it makes boys deceitful, sUvish, and hypocritical, — it is 
the last and lowest motive which can actuate a human being for good. 
The prison aad the gallows are made to fi ighten wretchef:, sunk to the 
lowest depths of moral degradation, fcoin the commission of crime. 
Punishments may check the progress of vice, but they cannot foster 
the principle of virtue. Capital punishments, especially when they 
are numerous and unmerited, betoken a disastrous condition of a state, 
— >they are frequently the* hideous forerunners of anarchy, or the 
fearful epilogues of some national tragec.y. So, in like manner, the 
prevalence of punishments, or a slavish dread of the master, in a 
school, is a sire indicatim of mismanagement and instability. That 
unnatural stillness in a school, which pntceed^^ from fear, is like the 
deceitful calm which presages the ontbn ak of the tempest ; without 
the warning of a momenti the pent-up pissions may burst away the 
barriers by which they are restrained. 

The lorm&l rules of a school should i>e few and well chosen, and 
their observance should always be promptly enforced. A ttacher 
should never mi^nify a fault into a crimo, nor allow the panibhment 
to exceed the offence. As the possessio 1 of natural gifts does not 
merit reward, so the want of them cannot deserve punishment 
Talents should not always be the subject cf commendation, nor dulness 
the object of censure ; for a boy may be d ill in spite of his application, 
while another may possess talents without industry. — Ibid. 

THB BOT or GJCNIUS. 

The boy of genius is not inattentive in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word ; for he is occasionally capable of the highest efforts of at- 
tention; ho sits in a half dreaming mood watching for the moment 
when a subject suited to his peculiar taste ahall present itself; to a 
common observer he appears dull, but it U the dulness which proceeds 
ih>m inward thought. His absence of mino is often mistaken for 
stupidity ; and his laconic, yet sigaifisaitt, answers to questions are 
firequentl^ attributed to a want of a logicii concatenation of ideas ; but 
to appreciate him, we should consider wLat he does not say, not less 
than what he actually does say. He is a quiet, retiring, reflective, 
strange boy ; — ^nobodv can understand hiia, — he is always doing what 
he should no: do, and rarely does what ht is required to do, — he talks 
when he should be silent, and loses his power of speech when he has 
to answer a (question : nobody can undei stand him, because nobody 
will understand him ; but all at once he shews a predilection for some 
particular study,— mature at length asserts her prerogative. — his 
winged spirit bursts the walls of its prison-house, and mounts on 
high into its kindred sphere of thooght; row every body understands 
him,— every body knew perfectly well tliat his wayward acts were 
aberrations of genius, and that there could be no mistaking the 
sovereign stamp which nature had impressed on his brow : poor boy ! 
if you had fallen in taking yoiir ethereal flight, what scorn, what 
obloquy would have been yourh 1 

It becomes the sacred duty, not less than the high privilege, of the 
sehoolmsster of the poor to foster and protect the fa^y of genius^ strug- 
gling amid the prenure of indigence and persecution. When his 
heart is about to Bwk under the conflict, let him be told of the triumphs 
of those kindred spirits who had gone before him ; Thomas Simpson, 
who studied mathematics at the loom, — Hugh Miller, who mused on 
geology when he was hewing stones, — ^Michael Faraday, who made 
chemical experiments when he was a journeyman book-binder,—- 
Ferguson, who watdied the stars ss he tended his flocks, — Qifibrd, who 
Bto£sd Latin when he was making shoes,— Peter Nicholson, who wrote 
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his work on carpentry when he was at the bench, — Robert Bums, who 
caroUud his sweetest songs a^ he followed the plough, — Benjamin 
Franklin, who drew the lightening from the clouds when he kept a 
printer*s shop Ibid. 
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C A N^D A. 

MOIITHLT BUMMAaT. 

Sir Allan McNab has latrodueed a bill for the establishment of a College 
in the Citj oi Hamilton. No unlvernty powers are proposed to be conferred 
upon the college ; its stadeots may, therefore, graduate at the Toronto 
University, or any other College in Canada posseased of University priyil- 
eges.. . . .The examination for the past session of Queen^s College, Kingston, 
held on 26th and 2dth ult, gave great aatisfkction to the Kingatonians. — 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on eleven gentlemen and 
the students generally, hnom all parts ci Canada bore testimony by their 

intellectual development, of benefits derived from their attendance At 

the recent examination of the St. Catherine's Grammar School, seventy-seven 

prizes were awarded The Bet. Superintendent of Public Schools in 

Kova Scotia visited the Normal School and Educational Department in 
Toronto lately.. ..A Teachers' Association has recently been formed in 
the Town and Township of Brantford. A similar association has also been 

formed in the City of Hamilton A present of a beautiful Bible and Hymn 

Book was recently presented to the Bev. James Baird, of Port Hope, by his 
pupils.. • . .A valuable site for a central school-house has been secured in 
Ouelph, by the consent of the rate-payers at a special meeting called for 
that purpose. A Urge building will be rented in the mean time to test the 

advantages of the central school plan At the convocation of HcGill 

College, Montreal, held on (he 8rd inst., the honorary degree of H. A. was 
conferred upon Professor Howe ; Mr. £. J. Hemmony also received the 
degree of B.C.L., and ten persons the degree of MJ>. 

• PAaLIAMXMTAET AID TO KDUOATEOIT IH OAXADA* 

In the estimates lately laid before the House of Assembly, are the follow- 
ing items : 

Additional for Common Schools, U. ft Lower Canada £26,000 

Grammar Schools, U. C 2.100 

Aid to the Upper Canada College 1,111 2 2 

Aid to the Victoria College 750 

Aid to the Queen's College 750 

Aid to the Begiopolis College 750 

Aid to St. Michael's College, Toronto 850 

Aid to the Episcopal Methodist College, Belleville 500 

Aid to the Nautical College, Quebec 1,220 

Aid to the Medical Faculty of McGUl College 250 

Aid to the School of Medicine at Montreal 250 

Aid to the School of Medicine at Kingston 250 

Various Colleges. Academies, ftc., in L. C, £20,601. 
Less from Jesuit's Estates and Common School Fund 

of Lower Canada, £16,040 4,861 

Mechanics' Institutes and kindred Institutions hi U. ft L. C. 4,380 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

IfOMTBLT SUMXAaT. 

A Parliamentary paper has been issued, containing an estimate of the 
sums I squired to be voted for the year ending 81st of March, 1856, fbr 
public education in Great Britain. The estimate to be moved on the re- 
aMcmbling of the House of Commons for the currrent year is £881,921, of 
which £70,000 is required for building, ftc, elementary and normal schools; 
£4,000 for books in elementary schools; £145,000 for pupiUeaehers and 
gratuities to their instructors. Sums are requured for training-schools. In 
London the salaries of the establishment amount to £9,481. The secretary 
has £1,000, and an advising counsel £800. The cost of inspection is no 
less than £81,940 in the year. There are forty-one inspectors, at f^m 
£200 to £60U a year. . . .The Council of University College, London, at 
a late session, appointed to the Professorship of the Arabw ia the 
College Dr. W. Wright, of Edinburgh, editor of the Trmf^ oflbn JubaAr^ 
in Arabic. Applications for the Professorship of Hindostanee were reserved 
for farther consideration. Leave of absence for a year was granted to 
Professor Parkes, M.D., nominated as superintendent of a civil hospital 
about to be established near Constantinople by the Government. Offers 
were received from the Baron de Goldsmid of prizes of £25 each for the 
session of 1856 for each of the four following classes— geology, Hebrew, 
civil engineering, and analytical ebdmistry; and of the sum of £800 for the 



Hospital, conditional on the dinner collection, then amounting to £1,400 » 
being raised to £1,700 by other contributions. . . .For all the sixty mil- 
lions of Russian sabjects, there are but six universities established through- 
out the empure (Toland excluded); at Petersburg^ Moscow, Charkow, 
Kasaa, Kiew, and Dorpat; and the number of students receiving a higlier 
education, all over the emphre, amounted, in 1858, to 8,448 ; the number of 
professors and <^eials st the universities amounting to 580, or one p'rofeasor 
to every six students, and one student in 17,000 Inhabitants. Moscow had 
975 students; Dorpat, 684; Kiew, 606; Charkoir,475; Petersburgh, 888 ; 
and Elasan, 870. Besides, there were in the pedagogiis institutton of Petets- 
bargh, 124 students; in the Lyceum Richelieu, at Odesss, 197; in the 
Lyceum Demidofi; at Jaroslaw, 121 ; end at the Lyceum of Piinee Be«> 
bopodko, at Njeshin, 82. Such is the higher educaUon of Rusria. 

OBUBOH IDUOAtlOV SOCiaTT, laiLAVD. 

" The number of schools in connecUon with the society for the year 
ending the 81st of December, 1854, has been 1,860, and of scholars enrolled 
in them 95,488, which number may be thus represented aooording to their 
denominations : — 

Members of the esUbHshed Church 60,546 

Protestant Dissenters 1 6,064 

Roman Catholics 18,488 

Hence it appears that a decrease of 8,751 has taken place ^oe 1858 in tfa« 
number of children in our schools, but as the diminished attendance ia 
observable chiefly among Roman Catholios, it hi easily explained. Man j, 
for instance, we believe, so designated in former years have sboe beoooM 
Protestants. Again, in consequence of the transferenee of some of the 
schools in the west to the Sodety for Irish Church Missions, your sodetj 
has lost the credit of the names of the schools, and the number of the 
children, though the general cause of scriptural education has hi no wiae 
been affected. The continued emigration, moreover, of the Romish popn« 
bttion has In the south and west espeoUdly, greatly reduced our annuei 
returns. But if to the above foets we add the oonrideratlons thai the hoe- 
tility of the Romish priesthood is notoriously more and more systematiey 
violent, and unscrupulous, and the decrease in the ** cotter cHtfs' in many 
places forces the parents to take their children from school and send theoi 
into the fields to labor,the wonder is that neariy 19,000 Roman CathoUoe ace 
sdll on the rolls of our sodety." With respeotto.the flnsaeisl ooadiliim 
oi the sodety, it is stated that^*' The total income for the past year amoonta 
to £44,528 lis. 8d., which indicates that the receipts of the past yesr 
appear to exceed those of 1858 by £258 Is. 2d. But it must be remarked 
that there is no real increase in our income, because the overplus hss bean 
caused by our having sold out a small portion of oar funded propertf Ui 
meet our engagements. There is, consequently, rather a deoreasa tliaa ae 
augmentation in our resources fbr the year. The dhninntion is doubtloM 
attributable to the general pressure on tiie resources of the community, to 
consequence of the war in which we are engaged ; while it is observable 
that it is in the item of remittances from England, through the London 
Hibernian Sodety, we find the fidling off; the sum transmitted by thai 
sodety being £2,259 less in the year 1864 than in 1858.— TIsms. 

TBI unroATxoiiAL QUianoa iir nroLAiiD. 
^he question of education is, year alter year, exdting greater attention in 
this country, and its immense importance beooming better understood. The 
great difficulty has been and i» the religious view. One party — ^the great 
Church and State connection — are for blending religious with secular in- 
struction, and repudiate all public instruction at public expense that doee 
not submit to the control of the Church and use the Bible and the Chorch 
catechism. Rather than give up this prindple, its advocates seem to preior 
that children should be brought up in entire ignorance. Another psrty are 
an for secular instruction and for excluding religious instruction from the 
schools, unless at stated hours, each denomination by themsdves, and by a 
minister approved by the parents. Another party contend that the rdlon* 
tary system is quite suffldent, and that any compulsory tax for the snppori 
of schools, or indeed any support from national Amds, is innnToesssry suid 
unjust. Now there can be no doubt this latter is In great minority, bnt the 
difficulty has been how or in what way to adjust the religious question — ^how 
to please one party without giving offense to the other, and hence render 
legislation imposdble. For some years a sum not less than $L500,00O has 
been administered and distributed under the direction of a Committee of 
Privy Council, a tribunal responsible directly to the country ; but we are In 
expeetation of a speedy remedy, tt is mdeed eertein that at no distant date 
a distinct depsrtme&t of public instniotioo will be created and a rssponfliblo 
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executive placed at its head. At the present moment there are no fewer 
than four distinct measures, dissimilar, and in some respects rival, in their 
obaracter, under the consideration of Parliament. 1. There is the Bill of 
Lord John Rassell, permissiye in its character, allowing towns and parishes 
the liberty-^lf they thinl^ fit — to tax themselves in an amount not ezceed- 
ukfc sixpence in the pound, or say twelve cents, for every five dollars annual 
value of their properties or incomes, and cobferring certain privileges of 
Mipport from the national funds, on complying with certain formularies, the 
principle of which is government inspection. It is generally feared that this 
meainre \m to tolerant in its nature as to please nobody. 2. The next is the 
Bin of Sir John Pacl^ington, nearly as liberal, but the conditions somewhat 
modified. Sir John proposes to divest his measure of the exclusive control 
of the Obnrch. The ^ble is to be read in th^ schools, certain hours to be 
devoted to religious instruction, but attendance during these hours not com- 
piqlsory — the schools to be supported by public rates, to be under govem- 
neot inspection, and open to all denominations. 8. There is, thbdly, a 
bfn fn &yor of the exclusive secular system, introduced by Mr. Hilner 
Giboon. 4. The fourth bill relates exclusively to Scotland. It is proposed 
the control of the schools shall no longer exclusively be in the hands of the 
Xrtabliabed Church. It is to be shared by the Free Church, and other 
leading Christian denominations, the Bible and catechism to be used, the 
sehools to be under government inspection, and the emoluments of the 
■phoolmagterB to be increased with retuing allowanoes when incapacitated 
by age. There is every probability of this measure, with trivial alterations, 
beeoinlng a law ; and there are well-grounded hopes that compromises will 
at last be Ustened to, and either the bill of Lord John Russell or Sir John 
PadEington, or perhaps something like an amalgamation of the two, will be 
esrried for Sngland. The need for such measures is urgent in the extreme, 
for the amount of gross ignorance, the multitudes of people in this country 
arrived at man's and woman's estate, destitute of even the simplest ele- 
mentary instruction, is absolutely appalling. No wonder at the extent and 
prevalence of intemperance amon? va.^Oorr$9pondml of a New York 



womasL muoAfioK biu^ 

The bm Id provide fbr the education of the people in Scotland, prepared 
and hroQght fa by the Lord Advocate, Lord Palmerston, and Sir George 
Gi%y, cootafns 47 clauses. It provides for the establishment of a Bosrd of 
Idneetion fbr Scotland. To consist of a person to be appointed by the 
Qien ae permanent chairman of the Board, the Lord Advocate and Solicitor 
Geasral fbr Scotland, fbur persons to be elected by the Scotch Universities, 
sod five more persons to be appointed by the Queen, the Prerident of the 
Idocatiooal Institute of Scotland, and the Lords Provost of the cities of 
Idhbvrgli, CHaagow, Perth, and Aberdeen. The chahrman is to receive a 
islsry of JUOO, and to be, together with the other five persons, removable 
by Her Miij^sty. The Board is to meet at Edinburgh, and will exercise a 
g ws w l Mparlntendenee over all the paroehial and public schools of Soot- 
lied, and make regulations ft>r carrying out the act. Ten inspectors of 

I are to be appointed by Her Mijesty on the reoommendatlon of the 
» of CoundL Ai soon after the passing of the act as convenient, 
I is to be apportioned by the board into a certain number of educa- 
lioiial diatrioCi, to be placed under the charge of the Inspectors. These 

I are to bo subject to the control and direction of the Board of Edo* 
tbeir duties, being, of course, to visit and inspect the pariah and 
pabGe soIiooIb, to examine all candidates for the office of schoolmaster, and 
to make an annuM report to the Board, which in its turn, will make a report 
to the Coomiittee of Council The saUry of parochial schoolmasters Is to be 
atleaetXSO per annum, whereof £16 will be paid out of the funds to be 
^PQtod by Parliament for educational purposes in Scotland. The salary of 
the master of side-echoob to be from £20 to £84 per annum. A rethring 
aOowaace of £25 is provided for retiring or infirm masters. The miniator 
md heritora of parishes are to form the oonunittoes of parish schools as 
Wetolbre. Parochial schoolmasters, on being elected by the oommittees, 
aost not be Indoctecl till examined by the haspector and approved by the 
Board of Education. Tests are abolished. Parish Schools may be con- 
▼arted into public schools at the instance of the heritors, and the ratepayers 
asay a«MM themselves fbr the purpose of maintaining them. The Board 
is also empowered, on the report of their inspector, to direct UTe sheriiT to 
eall a meeting of the ratepayers for the purpose of providing a public school 
where the parochial one is inadequate. The committee of public schools to 

\ of a certain number of the heritors and ratepayers. Public schools 

aj also bo founded in burghs, the town council to be the committee. The 

t of pobUo sobool boUdipgp ia to ba defrayed, is tbafiiat tnttanoe, by the 



Committee of Council* The salary of public st hoolraasters is to be £50; 
one-half to be said by the Committee of CoUiicil, and the other half by the 
ratepayera. 1 hese school-masters will be examined by the inspectors.^ 
Religious instruction will be given in parochial and public schools ; but no 
children will be bound to attend if their pareiite object. Pareoto may visit 
the schools. Public schoolmaaters will be removable by the board, and the 
election of the master and all matters pertaining to the general manage*, 
ment of the acbool will be vested in the sch(K>l committee. The Board of 
Education may aid industrial and reformatory schools out of the funds to be 
raised by general assessment. Not more than one half-penny in the pound 
per a::num is to be levied upon ratepayers or industrial and reformatory 
schoola ; questions aa to the constitution of school committees, Ac, are to be 
settled by the Board, or by the Committee of Council, without appeal.-* 



UNITED STATES. 

IfOMTBLT BCmfART. 

The public schools of Boston are attended by about 20,000 pupils, at an 
annual expense of $208,825 56. The private schools report 1,549 pupils, 
whose instruction was set down to $97,000. The total population of Boston 
is 186,681, of which 24,204 are between the ages of five and fifteen, and 
the average daily attendance is nearly 19,000. The whole number of public 
schools is 2 1 8, for which there are 405 teacher a. The male teachers receive 
on an average $1,284 per annum. The funale teachers $824.... The 
Uassachuaetts Legislators recently appropriatsd ths sum of $50,000 towards 
the support of a nautksal school. The institution will be on board a ghip, 
and will be sent to sea. . . .In the town of Ashfield, Massachusetts, two ladies, 
Hiss Lydia Hall and Hiss Marietta Patrick, have been elected school trustees. 
. . .The whole amount paid by N. T. City in 1 ^54-5 for educational purposes 
was $776,978 88 ; of which sum $288,859 12 was for school-house acoomtno- 
dations. The number of public schools is 2i52 ; and the whole number of 
children registered fast year was 146,450; though the average attendance 
was but little more than oiie*third of this numlter, vis.: 51 ,567. The schools 
are absolutely free to all except oolored children ; even books being fur* 
nished gratuitously. The system of public instruction embraces primary 
schools. In which childroD are taught the alphabet, and upward in the 
elemento of edncatlon, until they are qualified to enter the grammar schools, 
where they are exercised in the elementary knowledge already acquired , 
and are also teught grammar, the natural sciences, history, book-keeping, 
composition, fto. From these schools pupils can go, if able to pass a close 
examination, to the free academy, which is tlie head of the public school 
system, where a more thorough and valuable education may be obtained than 
is secured by attendance on many of the oolleges and universities of the 
country. And here too, everything is gratuit«>us, even to books, stetiooer?, 

drawing matoriala, and mathematical Instrun ente According to Dr. 

Orimshaw, of 872 convicte in the Auburn State prison, 517 were never in- 
structed in any trade or calling whereby to earn a Bobsistenoe. Of 649 
males at the Sing Sing prison, 487 have never bean taught a trade $ 60 
could not read, and 149 oould read but very indifferently. The number of 
convicte tried in the Courte of Beoord in New York State, from 1840 to 
1848 inclusive, amounted to 27,949 ; and of this aggregate 26,225 had 
received no education whatsoever. Of 276 convicte in the Ohio Penlten* 
tiary, pearly all were below mediocrity, and scarcely able to transact the 
ordinary business of life. . . .The Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows, of Virginia, 
has adopted the Martha Washinghtou Femala College, at Abingdon, and 
will take meaifures to insure ite completion. It is contemplated to make 
such arrangemento aa will insure to^ the indigent daughters of every 
deceased Odd Fellow the benefit of a good education. 



|iterar9 w^ J^dentific JuteUigetce. 



TBI HIA01.RA JAUH IN WIMTKB. 

We have before spoken of the peculiarly grand and imposing aspect of 
this great wonder of natore in mid-winter. The Lockport Courier has the 
following article, which we especially commend to all lovers of the pictur- 
esque :— The sight that awaite the visitors to the great cataract at this timo 
is indescribably grand and imposing. Nature seldom takes such queer 
fantastic fireaks as she has done this season, and those who have witnessed 
her singular and unique doings will never forget the sublime spectacle. The 
long pfotraotad oold weather has soUdifiad every particle of Niagara Biver, 
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wbioh has diverged from the nudn current, and has even made serioas and 
astonishing Inroads tipon that. The spnj as it flies through the air becomes 
congealed and laUs upon the snowy shore in intnheBimal Icicles, or lodging 
upon the limbs of trees, cloibes them with glistening robes of white, which 
maiies them look lilce so many images of Qreeian statuary. Below the Falls 
huge moontains of ice have foTmed, which daily rise in proportions, and 
which threaten to hide enUt^ely from Wew the Falls themselres. At the 
head of Goat Island, the Rapids, which separate it from the ** Three Sisters,** 
•re bridged over by the ice, and over the spot where usually runs a fierce 
and irresistible current, men and -women walk in perfect security. The 
formation of ice has turned nwiatof the water into tiie main channel, rendering 
what is left perfectly harmle«. To see the FaUs as ibey are now clothed 
in a clear day, when the innumerable icy ipars and prisms, reflect back with 
dazzling brilliance the sun's rays, is a rare and felicitous treat. Many of our 
ciUzens have improved the opportunity now aflbrded, which they will never 
regret. As long as the presi.nt weather oontinuea there will be no changes 
in the appearance of the Falls. 

The name Niagara is a contracted form of the Iroquois name Oniagarah ; 
o^ aa it was sometimes writtdn in old authors, Oghnioffa and Oneagorah. 
Ak^ in the Iroquois, denotes ** an upright rock ;" aria» a '* path at a gOf)ge." 

Tits KLICTSIO UOBT. 

A practical application of this mode of obtaining artificial light was re* 
cently made in London, at ni^ht, for the purpose of ascertaining whether by 
its means work can be oarriei on under circumstances in which other arti- 
ficial light is not available. The scene of application was at the Surrey side 
of Westmtnster-bridge. The apparatus was placed on the shore, at seventy 
or eighty feet distance, ou t stage on which were a number of workmen. 
The light proceeds from an i lectric spark, which is oontiinially mahitained. 
Behind the spark was a reflector. A strong light was shed upon the stage, 
and the workmen proceeded with their kbour apparently with as great fa- 
cility as if they were workin.; during sunshine. It was in character some- 
what re^mbling moonlight, but very much stronger. It oaa be put out and 
re-iilurainated in a moment. The quantity of light afforded, as aeoertalned 
by the photometer, it was ativted waa equal to that of seyenty-two ordinary 
gas argand burners. The light has been tried many times before and with 
success, but the grand obstacle to its use has been the great cost of the 
material which formed wha; may not inapproptiately be termed the fuel 
required to keep up the electridty. This obstacle, however, has been 
removed by the discovery .hat the material while empfoyed in produdng 
the light, can be converted utto pigments of so great a oommevolal iraliie 
tliat the cost of light is absolutely nothing. 

PRINCIPAL WMLVB 12fD BIPIM IN THK mCITBD flTAnS AHD CAKAI>1. 

Feel Ugh. 

American, Snake river, Oregim .: 

Austin stream, river same najse, Maine • 100 

AuSable, " " New York 140 

Baker's, Hudson river. New York 10 

Bellows, Oonneeticut river, K. H. and Vt. 40 

Berlin, Androscoggin river. New Hampshire 90 

Carp river, Michigan »00 

Carthage, Genesee river. New York 76 

Catskill, or Katorskill, New York 176 

Ohattahoocbe, river same name, Georgia 110 

Ohaudiere, Ottowa river, Canada West 60 

Chandiere, river same name, OaaadaEaat 180 

Clifton, LitUe Miasu river, Ohio 50 

Cohoes, Mohawk river. New York 70 

Bead river, Michigan i • M 

Fall creek, New York ^ 106 

Genesee, or High, New York W 

Glen*s, Hudson river, New York 60 

Great, Missouri river, Nebrarka 88 

Hadley's, Hudson river. New York...^ 60 

High, Black river. New York 68 

Hoosick, river same name, New Yoric 40 

Housatonic, ** ** Connecticut » 60 

Lewiston, Androscoggin river, Maine 100 

Little, Mohawk river. New Vork 42 

Lodi, or Silver Thread, New York. . . , 1«5 

Lorette, Canada W 

Luzerne, Hudson river, Nei» York 26 

Montmorenci, Canada • 200 

Niagara ;— 

Horse Shoe, New Yoik und Canada. .' 160 

Amerioan, N«w York 164 



Feetbiffh. 

Passaic, New Jeney 70 

Portaic, Genesee river, New York 100 

Potomac, Virginia 79 

Pusambio, Canada 100 

Richelieu, Canada 74 

Rideau, Canada 84 

Bumford H6 

St. John's, New Brunswick 1S6 

St. Lawrence : — * 

Chdops, New York and Canada 7 

BapidPIat, •• M 

LongSault, " 48 

Coteau, Canada ] 

Cedars, " V 88 

Oascade, " J 

La Chine, Canada 44 

Saoo, or Great, Maiae 7t 

Shawanagenne, St. Maurice river, Canada 200 

Shelbume, Deerfield river, Massachusetts 70 

Taghcanick, New York 200 

Talhdah and Rapids, C^eorgia 850 

Ticonderoga, New York :— - 

Upper «• 100 

Lower SO 

Torkoa, Georgia 185 

Trenton, Now York :— 

High 100 

Sherman's • 40 

Conrad's - 20 

Upper 20 

WOberforoe, Hood's river, H. B. Com. Ter /. 160 

Wiliianette, Oregon 40 

NoTS. — ^The above comprises all the principal Falls Icnown to exist in the 
United States or Canada worthy of the tourist's notice, bmng prepared for a 
forthcoming work to be entitled the '* Springs.and WaterfiUls of Ameriea.'* 

PUBLIC LIBEAST NOTICE. 
2b Municipal and School ChrponOionc in Upper Canada, 
Until further notiee,- the tmdersigned^snll apportion onehttm" 
drsdpcr cent, vpon aU Bums wliioh shall be ndsed from local 
Boiuoea by Municipal Coimcih and School Corporations, for tlie 
establishment or increase of Public Libraries in Upper Canada^ 
under the regulations provided according to law. 

E. SYEBSQN. 
EnucATioiir Omoi, 
Toronto, 1st Eebruiuy, 1856. 

*«* In selecting from the OonesalaadSapplenifltttary OrtalogQis^ pstfaa 
will be particular to fp/n merely tiie oataloguie nomborof thebookrequirad, 
and the dopartmeat from which it is seleetBd. To givo the namei of boolai 
without tbehr anmber and departawa^ (as is frequently doae) cansee gisl 
delay m thoseleetion and de^Mtch of a Hbiwy. Tke list should bo oft a 
disthtct shoet of paper. 

NOTIOB. 

TO THE TBAGHBRS OF WENTWORTE AND EALTOIT. 

MOTED by Mr. Bangster, seconded by Mr. Kelly, and Resolyed,— That 
the Common School Teaohen of the CSty of Hamiltea having, aMsa 
time ago, formed themselves into an association for the pnrprses of oMtoal 
improvement and the discussion of the General Principles of Education, and 
being sensible of the advantages attendant on theur semi-monthly meetmsT^ 
do hereby respectlbily invite their fellow-Teachers in the nelghbooriQif 
Counties, to aieet'with thmn in the Central School, BEamflton, on Sstwdiajr, 
the 9th June, 1856. at 2 o'clock, P. M., for the purpose of orgaaiiiag and 
establishmg a Teacher's Institute. Teachera going to and reinming frosa 
this Convention wHI be carried at half fare on the Great Western Bdhoad, 
on exhibiting their oertifleates of qnalifleation. 

P. &—8evonl leading Bdocatam have been invited^ and aroespooMd to 
be in attendance. 

AT.1CT, B. STRAOHAN, 

Hamilton, 12tii May, 185S. Pfsstfm t, 

ADYBBTISEMSNTS faiaerted in ^9 Jimmal €f SdnnM^m Ibrooohtff. 
penny per word, which may bo remitted in pottage if ostpi, or ojkmwkim 

TERMS : For asfaideoopy of tiie Jimmal of JBthwiium, So. per anma $ 
back vols, neatiy stitcned, supplied on the same tenns. All subscr^>tiona fe» 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in aU 
oases aooompany the order. Bfaigle numbers, 7id. each. 

Of* All oommonicilioDS to be addreased to Mr. J. Gnoaai HoMnra^ 

Toioiio:FriBtodl7LafBUi^€hiK»r» Oom§ri^Tmg0andMdMaBtm^m. 
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LOED ELOm'S EBPOET TO THE IMPERIAL GOV- 
EENMENT ON THE STATE OF ELBMENTAEY 
EDUCATION IN CANADA. . 

From an admirable and comprehensive report, addressed to 
ike Colonial Secretary by the Earl of Elgin in December last, 
oh the state of the Province, we select those portions relating 
to the progress of education. His Excellency did not, in his 
report, confine himself to a mere expression of opinion upon a 
few leading topics, but has with great skill constructed a 
viluable statistical paper for future reference rdating to the 
state and progress of Canada during his administration of its 
affairs. ELis remarks and statistics extend to a period of 
seven years, (from 1847 to 1854), and relate to our commercial 
transactions : imports and exports, shipping, revenue and ex- 
penditure, emigration, public lands, municipalities, railways, 
education, Indian tribes, fisheries, defences, and generd system 
of government. In regard to the progress of education in 
Upper Canada, Lord Elgin remarks : — 

I extract from a general statistical abstract compiled from 
returns in the educational department for Upper Canada, some 
interesting details with respect to the comparative state of 
education in Upper Canada in the years from 1847 to 1853, 
inclusive. In the former of these years the normal school, 
which may be considered the foundation of the system, was in- 



stituted, and at ike close of the latier, the first volume isaued 
from the educational department to the public school libraries, 
which are its crown and completion. If it may be affirmed of 
reciprocity with the United States, that it introduces a new 
era in the oommereial history of the province ; so may it I 
think be said of the latter measure, that it introdueee a new 
era in its educational and intellectual history. The subject is 
so important that I must beg leave to say a few words upon it 
before proceeding to other matters. In order to prevent mis- 
apprehension, however, I may observe that the term school 
libraries does not imply that the libraries in question are spe- 
cially designed for the benefit of common sdiool pupils. They 
are in point of fact, public libraries intended for the use of the 
general population ; and they are entitled school libraries be- 
cause their establishment has been {provided for in the School 
Acts, and their management confided to the school au- 
thorities. 

Public school libraries then, similar to those which are now 
being introduced into Canada, have been in operation for 
several years in some states of the neighbouring Union, and 
many of the most valuable features of the Canadiaa system 
have been borrowed from them. In most of the states, however, 
which have appropriated (unds for library purposes, the selec- 
tion of the books has been left to the trustees appointed by the 
different districts, many of whom are ill qualified for the task, 
and the consequence has been that the travelling pedlars, who 
offer the most showy books at the lowest prices, have had the 
principal share in Aimishing the libraries. In introducing the 
system into Canada, precautions have been taken, which I 
trust, will have the offset of obviating this great eviL 

In the School Act of 1850, which first set apart a sum of 
money for the establishment and support of school libraries, it 
is declared to be the duty of the chief superintendent of edu- 
cation to apportion the sum granted for this purpose by the 
legislature under the following condition, ^* That no aid should 
be given towards the establishment and support of any school 
library unless an equal amount be contributed or expended 
from local sources for the same object ;" and the council of public 
instruction is required to examine, and at its discretion to recom- 
mend or disapprove of text books for the use of schools or books 
for school libraries. " Provided that no portion of the legislative 
school grant shall be applied in aid of any school in which any 
book is used that has been disapproved of by the council, and 
public notice given of such disapproval.*' 
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The ooundl of public ixiBtruction in the digcharge of the 
reflponBibility thus imposed upon it, haa adopted, among the 
general regulationa for the establishmen^i and management of 
public Bchool^ibrariea in Upper Canada, the following rule : — 
" In order to prevent the introduction of improper ^ooks into 
libraries, it is reouired that no books shaU be admitted into 
any public school library established under these regulations, 
whicD is not included in the catalogue of public school librarr 
books prepared according to law ;" and the principles by ^ hich 
it has Deen guided in performing the task of selecting books 
for these libraries, are stated in the following extiact from the 
minutes of its proceedings : 

*' 1. The council regards it 4s imp^^tive tliAt no work of a 
licentious, vicious, or unmoral tendency, and no works hostile 
to the Christian religion should be admitted into the libraries. 
**2. Nor is it in the opinion of the council compatible with 
the objects of the public school libraries, to introduce into 
them controversial works on theology, or works of denomin»- 
tiopal controversy ; although it would not be desirable to ex- 
clude all historical and other -works in which such topics are 
referred to and discussed, and it is desirable to include a selec- 
tion of suitable works on the evidences of natural and revealed 
religion. 

'* 3. In regard to works on ecclesiastical history, the council 
agree on a selection of the most approved works on each side. 

"4, With these exceptions and within these limitations, it 
is the opinion of the council that as wide a selection as possi- 
Mo should be made of useful and entertaining books of per- 
iwMsent value, adapted to popular reading in the various 
departments of human knowledge ; leaving each mimicipality 
to consult its own taste, and exercise its own discretion in 
selecting such books from the general catalogue. 

*^ 5. The including of any books in the ffeneral catalogue is 
not to be understood as the expression ot any opinion £3^ the 
council ia regard to any sentiments inculcated or combated in 
such books ; but merely as an acquiescence on the part of the 
council in the purchase of such by any municipality, should it 
think proper tK> do so. 

*' 6. The general catalogue of books for public school libra- 
ries, may be modified and enlarged from year to year as circum- 
staaces may suggest, and as suitable new works of value may 
sppear." 

The catalogue above referred to, and of whioh I enclose a 
copy, affords ample proof of the intelligence and liberal spirit in 
Which the principles above stated have been carried out oy the 
council of public instruction. The chief superintendent ob- 
serves, that in the case of the libraries established up to the 
present time, the local authorities hiive in a large number of 
instances assigned the task of. selectinfi; books to the chief 
superintendent ; that in some they have by a committee of one 
or more of themselves, chosen all the books desired by them, 
and that in others they have selected them to the amount of 
their own appropriation, reouesting the chief superintendent 
to choose the remainder to the amount of tlie apportionment 
of the library grant. The chief superintendent recommends 
the last as a preferable mode. The total number of volumes 
issued from the educational department to public libraries in 
Upper Canada from November 1853, when the issue com- 
menced, to the end ot' August last, was 02,866. 

The system of public instruction in Upper Canada is in- 
grafted upon the municipal institutions of the province, to 
which an organization very complete in its details, and admi- 
rably adapted to develop the resources, confirm the credit, and 
promote the moral ana social interests of a young countiy, 
was imparted by an ^ct passed in 1849. The law by which 
the common schools are regulated was enacted in 1850, and it 
embraces all the modifications and improvements suggested by 
experience in the provisions of the several school acts passed 
suDsequently to 1841, when the important principle of granting 
money to each county, on condition that an equal amount were 
raised within it by local assessment, was first introduced into 
the statute book. 

The development of individual self-reliance and local exertion, 
under the superintendence of a central authority exercising an 



influence almost exclusively moral, is the ruling principle of 
the system. Accordingly, it rests with the fireeholders and 
householders of each school section to decide whether thev 
will support their school by voluntary subscription, by rate bill 
for each pupil attending the school (which must not, however, 
exceed one shilling per mouth), or by rates on property. The 
trustees elected by the same freeholders and houBeholders arc 
required to determine the amount to be raised within their 
respective school sections for all school purposes whatsoever, 
to hire teachers from among pei sous holding leeal certificates 
of qualification, and to agree with i bem as to salary. On the 
local superintendents appointed by the county councUs is de- 
volved toe duty of apportioning the le^slative grant among 
the school sections within the county, of inspecting the schools, 
and reporting upon them to the chief superintendent. The 
county boards of public instruction, composed of the local 
superintendent or superintendents and the trustees of the 
county grammar school, examine candidates fur the office of 
teacher, and give certificates of quabfication, whieh are valid 
for the couutv ; the chief snperintendt^nt giving oertificates to 
normal school pupils, which are valid for the province ; while 
the chief superintendent, who holds his appointment )rom the 
Crown, aided, in specifi.ed cases, by the council of public in- 
struction, has under his especial charge the normal and the 
model schoolei, besides exercising a general control over the 
whole system, — duties most efficiently performed by the able 
head of the department. Dr. Byerson, to whom the inhabitants 
of Upper Canada are mainly indebted for the system of public 
instruction which is now in such successful operation among 
them. 

The question of religious instruction, as connected with the 
common school system, presented even more than ordinsiy 
difficulty m a community where there is so much diversity of 
public opinion on religious subjects, and where all denomina- 
tions are in the eye of the law, on a footing of entire equality. 
It is laid down as a fundamental principle that, as the common 
schools are not boarding but day schools, and as the pupils are 
under the care of their parents and guardians during the Sun* 
day and a considerable portion of each week-day, it is not 
intended that the ^inctiims of the common school teacher 
should supersede those of the parent and pastor of the child. 
Accordingly, the law contents itself witn providing on tlus 
head, ^ that in any model or common school established under 
this act, no child shall be required to read or study in or from 
any religious book, or to join in any exercise of devotion or 
religion which shall be objected to by his or her parents or 
guardians. Provided always, that within this limitation pupils 
shall be allowed to receive such religious instruction as their 
parents or guardians shall desire, according to general regula- 
tions which shall be provided according to law;'* and it 
authorizes, under certain regulations, the establishment of a 
separate school for Protestants or £oman Gatholios, as the 
case may be, when the teacher of the common school is of the 
opposite persuasion. 

The council of public instruction urges the inculcation of 
the principles of religion and morality upon all the pupils in 
the scnools and prescribes the following regulation upon the 
subject : — '* The public religious exercises of each school shall 
be a matter of mutual voluntary arrangement between the 
trustees and the teacher, and it shall be a matter of mutual 
voluntary arrangement betvteen the teacher and the parent 
and the parent and guardian of each pupil, as to whether 
he shall hear such pupd recite firom the scripture or catechism, 
or other summary oi religious doctrine and duty of the per- 
suasion of such parent or ffuardian. Such recitations, however, 
are not to interiere with the regular exercises of the school." 

Asa further security that these principles will be adhered 
to, clergymen recognized by law, of whatever denomination, 
are made ex-officio visitors of the schools in townships, cities, 
towns, or villages, where they reside, or have pastoral chaige *, 
and the chief superintendent remarks on this head, ''The 
clergy of the country have access to each of its schools, and 
we know of no instance in which the school has been made the 
place of religious discord, but many instances^ especially on 
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6oeuio]kfl of qoartarlj public examinations, in which the school 
has witnessed the assemblage and friendly intercourse of 
clergy of various religions persuasions, and thus become the 
Tsdisting centre of a spirit of Christian charity and potent 
co-o{>eration in the primary work of a people^s civilization and 
bappiaess.'* He aads, with reference to tne subject generally, 
^Tlie more carefully the question of religion, in connectiou 
irith a system of common s^'hods, is examined, the more 
dearly I think it mill appear that it has been left where it 
properly belongs, — with the local school municipafitiea, piireHts, 
add m&oagprs of schools — the government protecting the right, 
of each psient and child, but beyond this, and i^yond the 
princiDlea and duties of morality common to all clmses, neither 
compelling nor prohibitiog; reoogniaiug the duties of pantors 
and pannts as well as of school trustees and teachers, and 
conaiaeriiig the united labours of ail as constituting the system 
of ednoation for the youth of the country.** 

The pupils attending the normal schod are necessarily 
brought from their homes to Toronto, where that institution is 
•ttoated, and, consequently, withdrawn from the care of their 
natonl protectors. la aooordauee with the principles above 
laid down, the school authorities themselves are, therefore, 
boimd to exercise in their case a closer surveillance over their 
religious and moral training. The firflowing are among the 
rales prescribed bj the council of public instruction for the 
nonniu school: — 

The teachers in training shall board and lodge in the city, 
in such houses, and under such regulations as are approved of 
bj the council of public instruction. 

** Each teacher in training is required, every Friday afternoon, 
liom three to fbur o^dock, punctually to attend the claaaea for 
sepante religious instruction by the dergyman of the religious 
persuasion to which he or she respectively belongs. Any 
students absenting themselves from such exercises will be 
required to forward a written explanation of such absence. 

''The teacheiPB in training are expected to lead orderly and 
iwilar lives, to be in their respective lodgings every night 
hnore half-past nine p. m., and to attend their respective dImos 
of worship with strict regularitv. Any impropneties or con- 
duct will be brought under the special notice of the chief 
Tnntendent of schools." 
visited the normal school in the course of a tour which I 
recsfiUy made through the western section of the province, 
and the address presented to me on that occasion by the 
council of public instruction, contains information of so much 
interest, that I venture to append an extract from it. 

^'Af^er an interval of three years, we, the members of the 
cottscil of public instruction for Upper Canada, have great 
pleaiure in again meeting your Excellency. 

^ We cordmlly wdcome your fixcellenc;^ on this your first 
vidt to an institution, the erection of which was commenced 
under your Excellency's auspices. 

** On the occasion of the interesting ceremony performed by 
jour Bxcellency in laying the chief comer stone of the edifice 
m which we are now assembled, we adverted to the noble and 

Kriotic objects contemplated by the legislature on its estab- 
ment. Those objects have been kept steadily and anxiously 
' in riew, and we have now much satisfaction in presenting your 
EzeeUency with some statistics of the results. 

** Since the establishment of the normal school in the autumn 
of 1847 — 1,456 candidates for admission have presented them- 
selves, of whom 1,264, after due examination, have been 
veeeived ; of thdse, about 150 have been carefully trained each 
year, and sent to different parts of Western Canada. That 
they have been eminently successful in teaching the youth of 
the oountry, and elevating the character of our common schools, 
we have been repeatedly assured, and the great and increasing 
demand for trained teachers stimulates us to further exertions 
to increase the number of these meritorious and valuable public 
servants. 

''The liberality of the legislature in recently providing a 
fund of £500 per annum towards the relief of superannuated 
or worn out teachers, the council cannot but believe will prove 
a strong ground of encouragement to many to enter a profes- 



sion hitherto but ill requited, while it cannot fail to provoke 
increased seal and exertiona on the part of those already 
engiu;ed therein. 

" It will be ffpatifyinff to your Excellency to learn that the 
system of establishing free public libraries throughout Upper 
Canada has been put into successful operation during IB58 and 
L854. Since December of last year neariy 75,000 volumea ^ 
books, embracing the more important depftrtments of human 
knowledge, Imve been circulated through the agency of the 
township municipdities and school corporation, from which 
the couuctl anticipate the most salutary results. 

'* As an illustration of the cordial co-operation of the people 
in promotiog the system of public education establishecLby the 
legislature, we are rejoiced to add that the very lar^e sum of 
kalfa nUlliim of dollars was last year raised by their tree action 
to promote this object, exclusive of legislative aid. [ 

^ These facts we are assured will be no less gratifying to 
your Bxcellency than they are cheering to ourselves, and 
worthy of the people of Upper Canada ; and we hope that, in 
the course of a rew years, when the grammar schools have 
been efiectually incorporated with our educational sjrstem, the 
general results of our operations will not be less satisfSeustory.*' 

The total number of teachers employed in the common 
schools in Upper Canada in 1852 is stated at 3,258 ; male, 
2,451 ; female, 807. 

The total number of common schools reported for that year 
was 2,914, and of separate schools 18, of which 8 were Pro- 
testant, 18 Roman Catholic and 2 coloured achoola. 

On a comparison of the educational condition of Upper 
Canada in the years 1847 and 1858, the following results are 
arrived at : 

Population between the ages of 5 and 16 : — 

1847 - 

1863 

Total common schools • • ^g^g \ 

1847 



Total pupils attending do. 



1858 



280,975 
268,957 
2,727 
8,ri7 
124,829 
1V4,7S8 



Total studenta and pupils attending universities, coEegea, 
academies, grammar, pnvi^ and common schools : — 

1847 18l,S60 

1858 ...... 208,896 

Total amount available for common school teachers* salaries : 

£ 8. n. 
1847 • - "- - - 68,780 

1858 • 106,881 7 6 

Total amount available for teachers* salaries, school-houses, 

libraries, apparatus: — 

£ s. D. 
1847 . - . . • No report 

185.) ..... 182,960 16 5 

Average number of months each school has been kept open 
by a qualified teacher : — 

1847 . • • • • 8i months. 

1S53 .... - 10 months. 

These figures do not, however, adequately represent the 
progress which the common school system has been msking ; 
for it has been the policy of the department rather to encou- 
rage the enlargement of the boundaries of existing school 
sections than to multiply new ones; and, throughout the 
whole period a very material riai^ in the standard of qualifica- 
tion of common school teachers has been takiug phuse through 
the instrumentality of the normal and model schools. Free 
schools also, as distinguished firom schools in part supported 
by rates levied on the pupils, are rapidly increasing. No 
separate return of this particular description of schools was 
made before 1850. In that year 252 were reported ; in 1853, 
the number had riaen to 1,052. Adverting to these and other 
facta of a like nature, the chief superintendent of schools for 
Upper Canada, in closing his report for last year, which has 
just been laid before Pariiament, and is not yet in print, thus 
summarily sketches the result of the educational proceedings 
of the few past years. " It must ever be a source of saitisfae- 
tion to your Excellency, that during tho period of your admin- 
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isfcration of the government of Canada, the laws under which 
our whole BchoolBystem is now organiEcd, have heen passed ; 
that our normal and model schools have been established and 
rendered extensively useful ; that the increase of pupils in our 
schools, the sums voluntarily provided by the people for their 
support, the improvements in the modes of conducting them, 
in tne houses erected for them, as well as their convoDiences 
and furniture, have advanced beyond all precedent ; that a 
general svstem of public school libraries has been brought into 
aucoessfui operation, and t}iat every feeling of the people is 
onward in education and knowledge, as well as in railroads, 
manufactures, commerce and agriculture..*' 

An iiltrease in the legislative provision for school libraries is 
about to be proposed in ttfis present session, and a sum is to 
be specially appropriated for the establishment of a model 
grammar school in connexion with the normal schoo.l at 
Toronto. The grammar schools hold an intermediate ulace 
between the University and other collegiate institutions or the 
province, and the common school. The model grammar school 
will raise the standard of the instruction afforded by them, and 
impart to it a certain uniformity of character. When this 
object shall have been effected it will hardly be too much to 
affirm that educational facilities, unsurpassed by those pro- 
vided in any part of the world, will have been placed within 
the reach of the youth of Upper Canada of all classes. 

In regard to Lower Canada, Lord Elgin observes that : — 

The position of the lower province in respect of education is 
not so satisfactory. Neither normal schools nor public school 
libraries have yet been established in that section of the 
country, although some preliminary steps have been taken 
(towards the introduction of both. The commissioners of 
achook are still, in too many instances, uneducated, and the 
teachers indifferently qualified for their office ; and there are 
parishes where, under one pretence or another, the local con- 
^bution f(Mr the support of schools is not levied. It is but 
fiiir to say^ that in some districts of Lower Canada, far removed 
from the towns, and where the winters are very long and in- 
dement, there is a good deal of poverty among the inhabitants. 
Neveithelass progress has been made of late years, and there 
are indications of further improvement. Soon after the intro- 
duction of common schools into Lower Canada, it was deemed 
necessary, partly because of th^ imperfect operation of the 
municipal system, and partly becaiite of the unwillingness of 
the inhabitants to take such burdens voluntarily upon them- 
0^768 ; to make the school tax compulsory instead of leaving 
it, aa in Upper Canada, optional with the municipalities to tax 
themselves, subject to the condition, that no school section 
should receive its share of the legislative grant which did not 
raise an equal amount from local sources. During the earlier 
years of my administration, acts of violence were from time to 
time committed by the opponents of the obnoxious impost. 
This species of resistance to the law has now ceased, and there 
appears to be among the population generally, a disposition to 
acquiesce in its provisions. The total number of educational 
institutions in Lower Canada has increased from 1,727 in 1R47, 
to 2,352 in 1853, and the pupils from 68,138 in the former to 
108,284 in the latter year. This last number includes 3,524 
girls educated at 53 superior girls schools, and 2,786 educated 
at 44 convents, 4,923 pupils attending 83 independent schools, 
1,169 attending 19 preparatory classical schools, and 2,110 
students at 14 Eoman Catholic colleges. The terms at these 
last mentioned institutions, for what purports to be an educa- 
tion of a higher order, are exceedingly moderate, the whole 
charge for a student, board and lodging included, being from 
14Z. to ISl. a year. They are able to afford education at this 
very low rate, partly because they are in general, to some 
extent endowed, and partly because their professors, being 
ecclesiastics, receive no remuneration beyond food and clothing 
for their servkses. 

Lord Elgin's opinion of the exalted office of Governor 
Qeneral and its appropriate duties is so striking and charac- 
terifitic that we append it to the foregoing, furuitihiug us, a» it 



does, with a key to his own active and warm interest in the 
progress of education among ue s — 

'* Placed by his position above the strife of parties, holding 
office by a tenure less precarious thsn the miiiisters who »ur< 
round him, having no political interest to serve but that of the 
community whose afiaii*s he is appointed to administer, his 
opinion cannot fail, when all cause for suspicion and jealousy 
is removed, to have a great weight in the colonial councils, 
while he is at liberty to constitute himself in an especial 
manner the i)atron of those larger and higher interests— such 
interests, for example, as those of education, and of moral and 
material progress in all its branches, which, unlike the conteiits 
of party, unite instead of dividing the members of the body 
politic.'* 



AN ACT 

TO AMEND THE LAWS RELATING TO ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPA- 
RATE SCHOOLS LN UPPER CANADA. 

18 VICTORIA, CRAPTER . 

[Reesited Royal Assent, 80fA May, 1855.] 

WnEEEAS it is expedient to amend the laws Prewnbto. 
relating to separate schools in Upper Canada 
so far as .they affect the Boman Catholic inhabitants 
thereof : Be it therefore enacted by the Queen's Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Legislative Council and of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of Canada, constituted and 
assembled by virtue of and under the authority of an 
Act passed in the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and L*eland, and intituled. An Act 
to re-unite the Provinces of Tliyper and Lower Canada^ 
and for the Government of Ckmada^ and it i» hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, as follows : 

I. The nineteenth section of " the V]^per . Canada *J**Jg5^ 
School Act of 1850," and the fourth Section of " the ictoof m 

1851 tnd 

Upper Canada Supplementary School Act q/ 1858," itt8rei»tii« 
and all other provisions of the said acts or of any cuboiics 
other act, inconsistent with the provisions of this "**^ 
act, are hereby repealed so far only as they severally 
relate to the Boman Catholics of Upper Caaada. 

II. Any number of persons not less than five heads ^BLGita. 

of families beinc freeholders or householders resident Uim may 

ocmvene 

within any school section of any township or within P^^^^JJ^ 
any ward of any city or town, and being Boman MocSonor 
Catholics, may convene a public meeting of persons 
desiring to establish a separate school for Boman 
Catholics in such school section or ward* for the elec- 
ti(»i of trustees for the management thereof. 

III. A majority of the persons present, not less ^Ng^ 
than ten in number, being freeholders or household- •o»*^*j* 
ers, and being Boman Catholics, at any such meeting ^i*^^*^ 
may elect three persons resident within such section Britirii«b- 
to act as trustees for the management of such sepa- teesoffep*- 
rate school, and any person, being a British subject, 

may be elected as such trustee whether he be a free- 
holder, or householder, or not. 

IV. A notice addressed to the reeve, or to the chair- Written no- 

. tioc to be 

man of the board of common school trustees, in the given to 
township, city or town in which such section is situate, cera by lUC. 
may be given by all pei*soiis resident w4thih such sec- 3?S»i*T»ie 
tion being freeholders or householders, and being Bo- their dwire 
man Catholic;^, favourable to the establishment of such ^scbok. 
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separate school, whether they were present at such 

meeting or not, declarmg that they desire to establish 

a separate school iu such school section, and designa- 

K«nie,j>ro. ting by their names, professions and places of abode 

abod«i of the persons elected in the manner aforesaid as trus- 

besivwi. tees for the management thereof. 

The notice V. Every such notice shall be delivered to the 
byatmtee. pro|)er officor by one of the trustees so elected, and 
Qf^pcruy ^^ ^^*^^ ^® ^^^ ^^^y ^^ ^^^® officer receiving the same 
^^^ to endorse thereon the date of the reception thereof, 
liJdeivw *°^ ^ deliver a copy of the same, so endorsed and 
Se«Stt.^ duly certilled by him, to such trustee. 

TimjMsto VI. From the day of the date of the reception of 
ntioa. every such notice, the trustees therein named shall 

be a body corporate under the name of " The Trus- 
DBaisnatkm tees of the Koman Catholic Separate School for the 

section number , in the township 

(city or town, as the case may be), in the county 

of 



cities and 
tornsmaj 



NotkMtobe 
fifm in a 
nevapaper. 

Trustees of 
«Kh united 
Khoobtobe 
acorpora- 
tion. 

DesignayoD 



Povenof 
trvstoea. 



VII. If a separate school or separate schools 
shall have been established in more than one ward 
of any city or town, the trustees of such separate 
schools may, if they think fit, form an union of such 
separate schools, and, from the day of the date of 
the notice in any public newspaper, published in 
such city or town announcing such union, the trus- 
tees of the several wards shall together form a body 
corporate under the title of " IJ^e Board of Trus- 
tees of the Roman Catholic United Separate Schools 
for the city (or town) of , in the 
county of ." 

VIII. All trustees elected and forming a body 
corporate under this act shall have the same power 
to impose, levy and collect schools rates or subscrip- 
tiona upon and from persons sending children to, or 
subscribing towards the support of separate schools, 
and all other powers in respect of separate schools, 
as the trustees of common schools have and possess 
under the provisions of the acta hereinbefore cited 
in respect of common schools ; and they shall also 
be bound to perform all duties required of, and shall 

^ j^^' be subject to all penalties proYided against the trus- 
{^^ tees of eommou schools; and teachers of separate 
ftp-schooiB. schools shall be liable to all penalties provided 
against teachers of common schools. 

IX. Ail trustees elected under this act shall re- 
main in office until the second Wednesday of the 
month of January next ibUowing their election, on 
which day in each year an annual meeting shall be 
held, commencing at the hour of ten of the clock in 
the forenoon, for the election of trustees for separate 
schools theretofore established ; but no trustee shall 

Be-efection be re-elected at anv such meetine: without his con- 

tK a tnirtcc- 

sent, unless after the expiration of four years from 
the time when he went out of office. 



period of 



Annual 
neeting. 



R. c. dui- X. All trustees elected under this act shall allow 

«»«•» from 

r*'"*' children from other school sections to be received 

•**«**« aep. into any separate school under their management, 



Kh^atthe 
request of 
parents, Ac. 

Ko other 
thanlLC. 
children to 
be included 
in return to 
Chief 8upt. 



B.C. sup- 
porter or 
sepi. school* 
ftndnit«> 
poyer haT- 
bg notified 
clerk of am- 
nidoaUty. 
shall be ex- 
empted 
(h)m C. 8. 
rates. 



Cleric shaB 
giveezemp- 
tiou certifi- 
cate to each 
such person. 



Benaltrlbr 
fhuidtuent 
notioe. 



at the request of the parents or lajvful guardians of 
such children, provided such children or their parents 
or guardians are Koman^ CattioHcs ; and no children 
attending such school shall be included in the return 
hereafter provided to be made to the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Schools unless they shall be Boman 
Catholics. 

XI. A majority of the trustees in any township ^!^^°^ 
or village or of tlie board of trustees in any town may icrant 
or village elected under this act, shall have power to teachers, 
to grant certificates of qualification to teachers of of moneys, 
separate schools under their management, and to I 
dispose of all school funds of every description com- 
ing into their hands for school purposes. 

XII. Every person paying rates, whether as pro- 
prietor or tenant, who, on or before the first day of 
February of any year, shall have given notice to the 
clerk of the municipality in which any separate 
school is situated, that he is a Eoman Catholic and a 
supporter of such separate school, shall be exempted 
from the payment of all rates imposed within such 
ward or school section for the support of common 
schools and of common school libraries for the year 
then next following, and every clerk of a municipality, 
upon receiving any such notice, shall deliver a cer- 
tificate to the person giving the same to the efiect 
that such notice has been given, and shewing the date 
of such notice ; but any person who shall fraudulently 
give any such notice, or shall wilfully make any fahie 
statement therein, shall not secure any exemption 
thereby, but shall, on the contrary, be liable to a 
penalty of ten pounds currency, recoverable^ with 
costs, before any Justice of the Peace at the suit of 
the municipality interested: Provided always, that 
nothing herein contained shall exempt any such per- 
son from paying any rate for the support of common 
schools or common school libraries, or for the 
erection of a school-house or school-houses, which 
shall have been imposed before such separate school 
was established. 

• XIII. Every separate school established under 
this act shall be entitled to a share in the fund 
annually granted by the legislature of this Province 
for .the support of common schoola, according to the 
average number of pupils attending sucfh sehool 
during the twelve next preceding months or during 
the number of months which may have elapsed from 
the establishment of a new separate school as com- 
pared with the whole average number of pupil} at- 
tending school in the same city, town, village or 
township : Provided always that no separate school 
shall be entitled to a share in any such fund unless 
the average number of pupils so attending the same 
be fifteen or more, (periods of epidemic or contagious 
diseases excepted) : Provided also, that nothing herein 
contained shall entitle any such separate school with- 
in any city, town, village or township, to any part or 
portion of school moneys arising or accruing from 
local assessment for common school purposes within 
any such city, town, village or township, or the County 
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or union of oounties witbin whiek tiich towxlf Tillage I 
f^^^^^lf^ or township is situate : ProTided also, that if any ! 
^^^g i» separate school shall not have been in operation for a 
whole year at the time oi the apportionment, it shall 
not receive the swn to which it would haye been 
entitled for a whole year, but only on amount pro- 
portional Uy the time during which it has been kept 
open. 



TymtMito 



wtuni to 
CUafSupt. 



Ito 



ObtofSiipt.' 

■lajdvter- 

mijMsnd 



XIY. The trustees of each separate school shall on 
or before the thirtieth day of June and the thirty-first 
day of December of each year, transmit to the Chief 
Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada a 
correct statement of the names of the children at- 
tending such school, together with the arerage 
attendance during the six next preceding months, or 
during the number of months which may have 
elapsed since the establishment thereof, and the 
number of months it shall have been so kept open, 
and the Chief Superintendent shall tliereupon deter- 
mine the proportion which the trustees of such 
separate school will be entitled to receive out of such 
legislative grant, and shall pay over the amount 
thereof to such trustees, and every such statement 
shall be verified under oath before any Justice of the 
Peace for the county or union of counties within 
which such separate school is situate by at least one 
of the trustees making the same. 

XY. But the election of any trustee or trustees 
made under this aet shall become void unless a 
■eporate school be 'established under his or their 
management within two months firom the election of 
such trustee or trustees. 



^^ — ZVI. And no person subscribbg towards the sup- 
Mh.ihiin * port of a separate school or sending children thereto 
q. s. eiio- shall be allowed to vote at the election of any trustee 
for a common school in the city, town, viUage or 
township in which such separate school is situate. 
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AN ACT 

TO XAU rUBTHSR PROTISION POB THE GRAMMAR AND COM- 
MON 80H00LS OF UPPER CANADA. 

IS ncroaiA, OHAPnn — -. 

[Reeeited Royal Atsent, 90th May, 1855.] 

FrM&Uo* TT7HEBEAS it is expedient to make further pro- 
Vf vision for the promotion of education and the 
difiusion of useful knowledge in connection with the 
Gh'ammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada : 
Be it therefore enacted by the Queen's Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislatire Council and of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Province of Canada, constituted and assembled 
by virtue of and under the authmty of an Act passed 
in the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Irehind, and intituled, 4f^ Act to re-^nite 
the Frovinees of Upper and Lower Oanad^^ ff^dfar the 
Oofvemment of Canoda, and it is hereby W4I2^4 hy 
the authority of the same, as follows : 



1. The additional grants which have been made or Jjjj^^ 
may be made during the present Session of the Le- jjJiJ^ 
gwlature for Grammar and Comuion School purposes 
in Upper Canada, shall be annually dbposed of iu the 
following manner ; 

1. A sum not exceeding one thousand poun^ per em^%jm 
annum, may be expended under the direction of the Qramm r 
CouncQ of Public Instruction for the establishment 

and maintenance of a Model Grammar School, in 
connexion vrith the Normal and Model Schools for 
Upper Canada, including also any expenses which 
may be incurred in the examination of Candidates 
for Masterships of Grammar Schools ; 

2. A sum not exceeding two hundred and fifty Asofbra 
pounds per annum, may be expended in the payment t^,. 

of Inspectors of Grammar Schools, who shall be ap- 
pointed, their duties prescribed, and their reraunerar 
Hon fixed by the Council of PuWic Instruction ; 

8. A sura not exceeding two thonsand and ^ve bun- Ekjm far 
dred pounds per annum, may be expended in provid- tppintitf, 
ing the Grammar and Common Schools in Upper SSfi**' 
Canada, with maps and apparatus, upon the some 
terms and in the same manner as books are <v may 
be provided for Public School Libraries ; 

4. A sum not exceeding three thousand five hun- g^jj*" 
dred poundi per annum, may be expended ■• hareto<* pnuk i^ 
fore provided by hiw, in further aiding in the estab- 
lishment and extension of Public Lilnwriee in eou; 
nexion with the Grammar and Common Schools in 
Upper Canada ; 

5. A sum not exceeding three hundred and fifty ^Sl^ud 
pounds per annum, shall be aUowed for t)»e payment ||^2JJ^ 
of two assistant clerks and a salesman oC the Public Deimito- 
Library, map and school apparatus depositoriM, in "^* 
connexion with the department of PiibHc In atrn ct io n 

in Upper Canada ; 

6. A sum not exceeding five hundred poundis per gj^f^ 
annum, shall be allowed for the support and mainten- ^jjgnii- 
anoe of superannuated Teachers ; ^ ~ 



7. The whole of the remainder of the aaid grants 
shall be expended as further aid to common aohoolaia sSmST 
Upper Canada, according to the p roviafcuna of the 
Common School Acts of Upper Canada, and of thia 
Act. 

II. The Judge of any County Court shall have Qjgjy 
authority, within twenty di^ after the meetiog for ft? cggjg^ 
the election of a Common School IVustee in any City, oWXB.^iii' 
Town or incorporated YOlage of such County, to re- tovxuMA 
ceive and investigate any complaint respecting the 
mc^e of conducting such election, and to confirm it, 
or set it aside and appoint the time and place of hold- 
ing a new election, as he shall judge right and proper : 
Provided always, that if the returning officer at such pmviid: 
election shall be clearly oonricted before such County 
Ju^ge of disregarding the requirements of tlie law or 
acting partially in the execution of his office, he ahi^ 
be fiued a sum of not less than five pounds, nor nOKre Beudty 
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than twenty-five pouudt, at the discretion jof such 
Countj Judge ; Provided aUo, tliat the ezpenBes of 
Buch School election contest shall be paid by the par- 
ties concerned in it, as may be decided by the said 
County Judge. 

Chirf Supt. in. The Chief Superintendent of Education in 
to usiBia- Hji^per Canada shall annually lay before the Legisla- 
ture, at each sitting thereof, a correct and full account 
of the disposition and expenditure of all moneys that 
may come into his hands as such Chief Superintendent. 



THE ISLAND OF ANTlCOSri. 

We have perused with much iuterest a graphic and valuable paper 
eontribttted to the Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec, by A. R R«)che, Ksq, of the Provincial Secretary's Office, 
and formerly of this oily, entitled, *' Notes on the Resources and Capa- 
bilities of the Island of Anticosti.'^ It is extremely creditable to Mr. 
Boche, that he should be found thus employing his leisure hours, in 
contributing to the sources of general information, so ysluable a paper. 
His object IS to disi^el some of the prejudices regarding this Island, 
which haye led to the impression, that it is bleak, inbospiuble wiste. 
Ibe oocumnee of wrecks oa the shores of Antioosti, has giTen it a 
bad name,—- it being forgotten, that these had occurred at many spots, 
widely separated, extending o? er a coa<st line of 700 miles, that being 
the drcumference of the Island. It is ^trvnge that so little should be 
known of an Island lying at the very threshold of this busy Province 
— Iirger, as it is, than Priuce £dvrard*s Island by one-fourth, and con- 
taining nearlj two nrilltons of acres. It is situated between the 49th 
and 60th parallels of north latitude, and the 6l8t and 65th degrees of 
west longitude, — about 420 miles bebw Quebec. It is 130 raiks long 
by 85 broad, in its widebt part There is a harbor upon each side and 
At each extremity of the I;»Iand ; Ellis Bay is an excellent harbor, two 
miles wide, with gool anchorage and affords good shelter. There are 
also several good roidsteads. The Island, on die South side, rises 
from 20 to 60 feet above the beach, and is nearly level to the centre, 
where a range of moderately-sised hUla take their rise. It is covered 
with a thick forest of treea — that on the shore being of stunted growth 
but the interior of good sise;— the trees are of spruce, fir, pine, birch, 
SMh and tamarack. Op the Island are natural meadows, producing 
beayy grass 5 and 6 feet high. Near the south west point are some 
large salt ponds At the south west point, a resident on the Island, gie w 
last year a lar^e crop of oats, 700 bushels of potatoes, and vegeubles 
of every descnption. It h bi lieved that much of the soil is arable. 

Its sea and river Asheries are exceedingly valuable, though compar- 
atively neglected by Canada. The number of schooners from the 
United States and Lower Provinces resorting to Anticosti for tishing 
purposes, is very large, there being some times as many as 1 '0 tishing 
▼esselsat one time, between the East point and Ton Bay. In the rivers, 
salmon and salmon trout are freely taken. Mr. Roche describes the 
admirable position of the Island, as an entreport for the purpose of 
carrying on the trafiQc between Canada and Europe, and gives his im- 
pressions of its capabilities as derived from a personal inspection. On 
the whole, no one can rise from the perusal of this interesting paper 
without entirely concurring in the conclusion its writer arrives at, that 
a thorough survey of the Island should be made by the (Government, 
although it belongs to private individuals; it being very important that 
it thooid not be longer allowed to remain neglected and unexplored. 
Its bearing on the future trade of the St Lawrence seaward route may 
ba important, and every addition to the .inhabited seaboard of the St. 
I^iwrence must contribute to the increase of the commerce, shipping, 
and wealth of Canada.— Jfon^rsa^ Oaaette. 



TEE LATE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 
The lava has now advanced ten miles from its source, and is doing 
twrible damaee. I have before me the report of CoBcoUno, $8 to the 
ll^teit obsnMwhich have takenpUce about the cone. Just at the base of 
it a lake offiie has been formed, which looks like a red sea in an an- 
dulatory state. In the very centre of this has opened another crater, 
which to throwing out red hot stones. On the morning Cf the 7th, the 
crater, at the very summit, fired, as it were, two heavy cannonades; 
and after sending forth liehtning, flames and stones, broke up alto- 
cetber. In the middle of the cone ten craters have been formed, and 
from these the lava pours forth like a river, and runs on the side of 
the Cavallo S8 fkr as the Minatore. Here four other craters have been 
fcrmed, ^hich throws up bitumen in the manner v>f pyramids and re- 
— sble gigantic exhibitions of fireworks. 



The whole of the summit of the crater is therefore like a spcmge, 
»nd must inevitably fall in. The thin crust trembles under you leet. 
You may see the stones dance with the tremulous movamont ; the part 
immediate jrroui id the crater looks like the sides of a heated cop ler 
boiler. Such is a true statement of what is going on on the summit 
There are reports of an opening toward Pompeii, which is not unlikely, 
and of another toward Resina, but I have not been up for some days, 
as the danger is now very great Before I write again, I shall make 
the attempt List night T went to the scene of the most stirring in- 
terest, after an interval of two daya The wlide length of this usually 
quiet road wsh like a fiiir, and such waa the throng <^ carriages wbien 
were moving on in three lines, that it waa with , difficulty we ever 
arrived at our destination. 

As we approached the menaced neighborhood, the inhabitants were 
removing their geods; and on a bridge, in the middle of the little 
township of Cercolo, (through which, in the winter iime, thunders 
down from the summit of Vesuvius one of those mountain rivers so 
well known in Italy;) stood a company of sappers. Oreeping under 
this aorid handsome' bridge into the bed of the river, we went up in 
face of the lava, which was now coming rapidly down. Here u;ain 
were 8a])p( rs, raising mounds on either side, to divert the ruin ^om 
some private g)t>undfl, and keep the lava in one straight coarse. I be 
smoke which rose over the heads of the multitudes, told us we were 
close on the spot ; and, climbing up the bank and walking along the 
top, we looked down on this mighty mass of fire ! Where I walked on 
Sunday night was now a sea of fire. 

The side road by which I had come down into Ihe main stream from 
Pollena and Massa di Somme was now full of blackened coke. The 
houses on the borders of the Village had fallen — in one, 80 poor people 
lived ; a small chapel was swallowed up, a gentleman's villa, and a sad 
extent of vinyard and garden ground. On the other a'de of the great 
lava bed, another stream was branching ofi to San Sebastiana We 
hac hoped to have crossed it, and ascended to the cascade aeatn^ bat 
it was no longer possible; for^ as one says speaking of a marwy coun- 
try in the winter, the lava was out. The fire here had begun to enter 
the burial ground of the little town, but was diwrted from its course 
by a wail. On the opposite side of the stream were the King and all 
the royal family. The banks on' either side were throngoo with curi- 
ous and anxious multitudes, whose facos were lighted up with the 
blaze of hundreds of torches, and with the more resplendent flame of 
the rapidly descending lava. Since the morning, it had moved a mile* 
It was like a vast river of glowing coke. 

As it moved on, the tens of thousands of lamps rolled snd tumbled 
one over the other, crackling, and grinding, and grating; and, when 
fh>m the very face of it a buqp luinp fell ofif, the appearance waa that^ 
of an iron furnace when the iron is being drawn. To make the re- 
semblance more complete, at such times men darted forward with long 
poles, taken from the neighboring vinyards, and palled oat great 
masses of lava in which they embedded money for sale. What struck 
me at first, and still strikes me as the most majestic feature in the 
whole scene, is the slow, silent, irresistible motion of that fiery flood. 
Active almighty power without an effort 1 Sweeping everything before 
it, overcoming ever^ obstacle, growing up against intervening walls or, 
houses, and devounng them bodily, and then marching on in the same 
silent, unrelenting, irresistible manner as before. 

There was a spot benetth my feet where a fall of mason work had 
been built to break the violence of the winter floods ; to this spot all 
eyes were directed. The flery river would fall over in an hour; as 
yet it was distant from it seventy yards, perhaps. Gradoatly it rosa- 
in heiffht. and swelled out fta vast proportions, and then yaat aiaasea 
fell off and rolled forward ; then it swelled again as fresh matter came 
pressing down behind, and so it broke, and on it rolled again and 
again, till it hid arrived at the very edge. There was a general boss 
and murmur of voices. The royal family stood opposite to me» inter- 
mingled with the crowd, looking on with intense anxiety. At last it 
broke, not hurriedly, still with a certain show of majesty. 

At first a few small lumps fell down ; then poured over a pare liquid 
of metal, like thick treacle, olingtnff sometimes mass to mass, from its 
glutinous character, and last of ail tumbled over gigantic lumps of 
scoriss. Then on it moved once mora in its dlen^ regular conrae^ 
swelling up and spreading over the vineyards on either side ; and now. 
there was a rush for thenx»ad which traverses this lava-bed. HoqKa 
and the bridge bordered the road, the carrisgea had all been ordered 
off, and the bridge was being broken down — we were cut off completely. 
The sentinels would not let us pass, and struck us, and drove us back ; 
but we forced onr way, snd then fonnd too suraly that it was impoa^ii- 
ble to get on. 

The bridge was half demolished, snd by the light of the torches we 
could see the soldiers above, working away with the pick and the axe . 
We had therefore, to retrace our steps, and making a long circuit 
through the open country, and over walls, csme round to the top of 
the bridge—** Run," said the sentinels, "or you will be too late." We 
crossed the narrow parapet, which was still remaining, and soon after- 
ward down weut the whole fabric— C^r. Newark Aaurti^^r, 
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CIRCULAE FKOM THE CHIEF SUPEEINTENDENT 

OF SCHOOLS TO LOCAL SUPEBINTENDENTS. 
Sib, 

In the number of the Journal of Hdueation containing tbis^ 
circular, will be found the apportionment of the Legislative 
School Ghrant for the cunent year, to the yarious Municipalities 
of Upper Cflsnada ; and the blank semi-annual return for School 
Tmitees^ (a copy of which was recently addressed to you for 
each school section within your charge,) contains all the direc- 
tions necessary for the distribution of that grant, and of the 
municipal assessment to the schools under your superintendence. 

2. By a recent Itjll of the Legislature, the chief superinten- 
dent is required to distribute to the Boman Catholic separate 
schools, the share of the Legislative Grant to which they may 
be entitled by law. Ton will not, therefore, take the Soman 
Catholic separate schools into accoimt in the distribution and 
payments which*you will make. The trustees of the Eoman 
Catholic separate schools make their returns to me ; where other 
separate schools exist, you will deal with them as usual, the 
law not having been repealed in regard to them. The half 
yearlff returns of trustees, contain only the names and attendance 
of pi^ils ; the annual reports contain the censm of the school 
population of each section, and its Jinaneial accounts, together 
with the school attendance for the year, ^c. The forms for 
returns and reports of public and separate schools, are precisely 
the same. 

8. The Legislature having increased the school grant, and 
made an additional appropriation for Public Libraries, and for 
providing Grammar and Common Schools with maps and appa- 
ratus, (not text books,) I am happy to say that I shall now be 
able to apportion one hundred per eeni. upon whatever sum or 
sums may be forwarded by any school section or municipality, 
for the purchase of school maps and apparatus, as well as books 
for Public Libraries. This provision will, I have no doubt, con- 
tribute largely to furnish the school with those appliances which 
are of such vast importance to the efficient teaching and the 
progress of the pupfls. Persons, of all ages, and especially 
children, learn and understand much more readily, and remem- 
ber more perfectly and permanently what they see than what- 
they acquire in any other way. The more extensively there- 
fore, maps, eharts, models and objects of natural history, are 
used in a school by a competent teacher, the more attractive 
and suctseasful vnll be the school. Though there is no royal 
road to knowledge, there is a natural road to it ; and the more 
the nature of things is exhibited in the course of teaching, the 
more rapid and thorough will be the progress of the pupil. 

4. In your official visits and intercourse, you can, therefore, 
point out the fecilities thus provided for ftirnishing the schools 
with suitable maps and apparatus, and the youth, and indeed 
all classes of people throughout Upper Canada, with Libraries 
of useful and entertaining reading. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. BYEESON. 
Edvoation Office, 

Toronto, 18th June, 1855. 



CIECULAE FROM THE CHIEF SUPEKIIV TEN DENT 
OF SCHOOLS TO TRUSTEES OF KOMAN CATHO- 
LIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN UPPER CANADA. 

G£irTL£M£N, ^ 

You will herewith receive a copy of " An Act to amend the 
Laws relating to Howan Catholic bepariUe Schools in Upper 
Canada^^ For the provisions of this Act, 1 am not entitled to 
either praise or blame, as I never saw it until it appeared in 

Erint, alter its introduction into the Legislature. 1 itave ever be- 
evedand maintained that the provisiiona of thelaw asprevioiuily 
existing in respect to separate schools, were conceived in a 
kindly feeling, and were equitable and liberal. 1 am so per- 
suaded still. But tliese provisions of the law having been 
complained of by Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
new separate school Act is the result — an Act«^ which, while it 
maintains our public school system inviolate and even places 
it upon a firmer and broader foundation than that upos which . 
it rested before, }et confers upon members of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, powers and di:stinctions which are not pos- 
sessed by any class of Protestants in Upper Canada, and which 
their own Representatives would never consent to couto upon 
them. 

2. While iu our public schools, tho religious rights and faith 
of pupils of all persuasions are equally protected, and while I 
am persuaded of the superior advautages of those schools ia 
respect to both economy and all the appliances of instruction, I 
shall, on this very account, in addition to the obligations of 
official duty, do all in my power to lessen the disadvantages of 
those who prefer separat e schools, and secure to them everj 
right and advantage which the separate school Act confers. 

8. I have prepared blank forms of semi-annual n^tumsv 
which you are to make to me, and on the receipt of which 1 will 
determine and pay half-yearly the sums from the Legislative 
school grant to Roman Catholic separate schools. To enable 
me to do so the more readily it will be necessary for you to 
appoint some person in this city.to receive and give duplicate 
receipts for the sums payable to your school according to law. 
The blank power of attorney enclosed in duplicate can therefore 
be filled up and presented by your agent to this Department. The 
enclosed semi-annual returns for Roman Catholic separate 
schools are precisely the same as those required of the trus- 
tees of oxa public schools. The annual reports required from 
trustees of Roman Catholic separate schools, are also the same 
as those required from trustees of the public schools. 

4. On application, I will furnish you with school registers, 
and herewith transmit to you also, blank returns for the first 
six months of the current year. I will- also supply your schools 
with Maps, Apparatus and Libraries upon the same terms 
as the public schools ; that is, 1 will add one hundred per cent. 
to whatever sum or sums you may forward for such JViaps, Ap- 
paratus, or Library Books as you may select from the descrip- 
tions and general catalogues of the department. 

5. The several clauses of the Separate School Act are clearly 
and simply expressed ; but should any doubts arise as to your 
duties or proceedings, I shall be happy to give you every in- 
formation in my power. 

6. As the 14th section of the act referred to, requires me to 
base the apportionment of each six months, upon the semi- 
annual returns of the previous year, and as I am anxious to 
ensure the utmost correctness in making the apportionment for 
the cinrent year, I will thank you to have the kindness to fill 
up and return, to this Department, the enclosed blank return, 
relative to school attendance of last year. The inibrmation is 
not in the possession of this Department, but it can be easily 
compiled from the school records in your possession. 

I have the honor to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 

E. RYERSON. 
Eduoatiok Office, 
Toronto, June 18th, 1855. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL GRANT IN AID OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN UPPER 

CANADA, FOR THE TEAR 1855. 



MUNICIPAL1T1B8. 


Common 

Kchool Ap- 

portionm'ut 

1866. 


Awunu'd 

Separate 

School Ap- 

riortionmVt 

reserved. 

1865.* 


Total 

Apportioniii'nt 

1856. 


ToUl 

Apportionm'nt 

1854. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


Common 

Sc'Ikx)! Ap- 

porlionra'iit 

18J5. 

£ M. d. 
210 

72 2 9 
85 
71 6 

36 2 6 
90 1 9 
41 13 
85 12 
38 3 
58 4 6 
38 15 

37 10 

34 19 6 
71 7 3 
32 10 

110 16 3 
In County 

84 

35 
48 3 
41 8 6 
67 16 9 

81 1 9 
47 7 3 
83 16 

88 16 

89 18 
In Couuty 

65 6 9 

36 13 6 
In County 

87 8 6 
63 12 9 
30 
In County 
34 7 9 
28 12 6 
21 17 6 
24 16 
89 6 8 
21 17 6 
27 1 
34 15 

^1.948 4 9 


Assuiued 

•Separate 

ii^cliool Ap- 

porlionm'iit 

rrserved. 

1855.* 


Total 

Apportionm'nt 

1866. 


Total 

Apportionm'ui 

1854. 


CoufUiet, 
Glengwiy 


£ 9. d. 

464 14 6 

843 1 9 
886 14 
888 6 

71 16 
698 16 6 
468 7 8 
688 17 3 
614 6 6 
838 8 9 
458 11 3 
878 6 6 
194 3 8 
437 16 6 
701 11 6 
679 
661 14 9 
856 1 3 
888 19 9 
748 9 9 
1178 6 
633 17 6 
739 9 8 
4«8 15 9 
698 16 
431 9 
488 8 8 
467 8 9 
436 8 
529 5 9 
729 18 
678 16 9 
588 8 9 

844 16 9 
871 18 8 
500 17 9 

60 6 6 
814 4 3 
684 8 S 
419 9 6 
384 7 3 

860 8 6 

648 10 
388 10 6 

861 10 
800 10 


£ M. d. 
6 10 

6 10 

7 10 

7 
6 10 

6 10 

8 

18 10- 

8 

10 
81 6 9 
84 

8 10 

7 10 

17 
850 

60 


£ 9. d. 
470 4 

843 1 9 

386 14 

888 16 

71 16 

696 16 6 

498 7 8 

696 7 8 

614 6 6 

832 8 9 

489 11 8 

884 16 6 

194 8 8 

4«8 6 6 

701 11 6 

687 

661 14 9 

Mis 

838 19 9 
748 9 9 
1184 16 
623 17 6 
789 9 8 
448 16 9 
698 16 
431 9 
438 a 8 
457 3 9 
444 8 
629 6 9 
739 18 
600 8 6 
606 8 9 
8M16 9 
874 2 3 
600 17 9 
60 6 
821 14 3 
6rt4 8 8 
419 9 6 
384 7 8 
877 8 6 

798 10 
883 10 
811 10 
200 10 


£ «. d. 

481 11 3 

811 17 7 
389 11 10 
851 4 9 
68 16 8 
666 17 8 
443 6 11 
647 18 8 
COS 11 
225 10 11 
458 16 10 
363 6 6 
190 11 8 
411 18 
668 8 9 
631 9 10 

680 19 8 
312 11 1 
279 6 7 

681 1 11 
1164 18 11 

677 6 10 
686 18 6 
488 19 1 
593 14 1 
488 8 9 
887 3 8 
4£7 16 8 
415 16 3 
475 1 8 
702 16 7 
580 6 4 
597 18 8 
800 7 9 

861 9 10 
428 1 10 

67 19 1 
761 6 8 
664 6^10 

862 14 6 
838 8 10 
867 17 1 

737 6 4 
338 8 
277 111 
1C8 10 11 


fConHnuedJ 
Ottawa 


£ *. d. 

37 10 
80 
86 
85 

12 10 
25 
15 
20 
6 10 

80 

A)>portionm 
18 10 

18 10 

Apportionm 
Apportionm 

Apportions 

8 10 

£694 6 9 


£ M. 

810 

109 18 
105 

96 6 
60 8 
90 1 
41 13 

85 12 

40 10 
83 4 
63 15 
67 10 

41 9 
71 7 
62 10 

110 15 
cnt. 

62 10 
35 
60 10 
41 2 
67 16 

31 1 

47 7 
23 16 
to 16 
89 18 
ent. 

65 6 

86 13 
ent. 

27 8 

63 12 
30 

eut. 

34 7 
23 12 
21 17 

33 6 
89 6 
81 17 

87 1 

34 16 




9 


6 
9 


8 
6 


6 
8 

8 



3 
6 
9 

9 
3 


6 

9 
6 


9 


9 
6 
6 

8 
6 




£ t. d. 

185 18 4 


StomwDt « 


Bellevillo 






100 9 8 


DondM 


Bnmtford 


92 17 8 


hwoott ^ 


BrockviUe 


77 16 4 


InsMll 


Cliatham 






40 11 10 


CvIHoD 


Ck>bou]K 






02 14 S 


Gren^e 

iMdi 


Cornwall 


89 8 9 


PunflM 




Lanark 


84 6 4 


Godcrich 




BcBfrvw 


81 16 9 


Niagara 




FrontMiM 


80 


Perth 




Addiqston 


46 18 


Peterborough 




LennoK 


62 9 


Picton 




Prince BdwMd 


37 11 9 


Port Hope 




Baitings 

KarthumberlAnd 


69 6 5 




61 13 1 


St. Catharines 1 




Darlaiii...^ 

Peterborough 


104 13 


Whitby 




IhwH MunicipalUies, 
Ainhenstburgh 






46 10 


Ontario 

York : 

Pted.„... 

Snnooe 

Balton 


Barrle 


24 2 6 


Guelph 


44 11 8 


Sinicoe 


S4 15 9 


Woodstock •.. 

Village. 
Berlin^ 


60 12 


Wentworth 


23 6 7 


Bowmauville , 




Bhmt 


66 16 


Bnunpton 




UntxAn 


17 6 


Caledonia 




Vdla&d 


27 6 8 


Chippewa 




^Mdimaiifi . 


28 11 7 


Elora 




Jforfelk 




Gait ...., 




(hford 

Witerloo 

WeUington 

Qrcy , ...-..•. ...»...•.••..... 


63 17 2 


Ing^rsoll ,. , 


28 10 8 


Napance 




Oshawa 


27 7 8 


Paris 




P*»th 


45 6 7 


Preston 






88 6 6 


Huron 


St. Mary's 








Bruce 


St. ThomaA 






30 10 & 


Wddlenz 


Smith's Palls 






In C'ty A pp. 


mn 


Stratford 




Ly 


80 18 6 


Kjent ^ ^ 


Thorold 




^. 


2(1 2 9 




Trenton 






82 16 & 


toes 

CiUei, 
Toronto 


Windsor 


In C'ty A pp. 


Vienna 


84 3 


MamiltGD ;..... 


Yorkville 


81 14 9 


Iii«itoti 


Grand Totals: 
Conntte»,GlU«a,Ty>wns and 
Villaj^'S . k 




Littidon 


£84,648 10 


6 


£22,726 9 8 


^^^^JGmtmuitdJ 







* The new Separate School Law, passed last month, authorises the Chief Superintendent of Schools to diKtribut«? tlie seiiaratc school apportionment directly among the 
icboob faiterested. The apportionment in this column lias, therefore, been assumed from last year's distrilMitlon. as a liabia upon which to make a correct apportionment 
npoa receiving ike Bem-anuual returns required by law. The several amounts specified will also be retatncd by the Department, in order to pay tiic apjx)rtionment direct 
^ the separate schools, and not to the Conuty Treasurer. 
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1. COUMTT or GtXNOABRT. 
T0W5SHlPi. AFP0HH05MBKT. 

$ et9. 

Charlottenburgh, 600 16 

Kenyoii, 437 86 

Lnncustep, .\ . 420 00 

L'tcliiel, 600 90 

R. C. Separate Scbool8| 22 00 

11880 90 
£470 4 6 

2. CouNTT Of Stormont. 

C'»niwflll, 61 8 00 

Finch,. J. 124 96 

O^uabiiick, 484 40 

Roxborougb, 246 00 

11872 86 
£S48 1 9 

8. County or Dumoab. 

Matild 466 00 

Mountain 299 26 

WilliamBburgh, 429 10 

Winoheater, 869 46 

$1642 80 
£886 14 

4. Co0NTT or Pebsoott. 

Alfred, ....:.,. 17 60 

Caledonia, 91 86 

HAwlccaburv, East 887 46 

Haw|^e»bury, WeBt .^. 262 JJO 

Longueuil, 108 80 

PlanUganet, North 164 16 

Piaataganet, 8oath 96 26 

B. C. Separate Schools, 22 UO 

$1166 00 
£288 16 

6. OoUMtT or RVB8BLL. 

Cambridge and Rubb^U, 74 66 

Cl^ence, 44 10 

Camberland, 168 86 

$287 00 
£71 16 

6. OomitT or Cablttoh. 

FitBrov, 244 67 

Gloucester, 882 88 

Goulbourn, , 300 67 

Ctowrer, North 167 00 

Huntley, 260 10 

March 46 88 

Marlborongh, 240 88 

Kepean, 889 00 

O^goode, 879 67 

Torbolton, 66 00 

$2896 10 
£698 16 6 

• 7. OouBTT or Gbxnytllb. 

Augusta, 46D 96 

Edwardsburgh, 476 70 

Guwer, South 89 60 

Oitord 688 00 

Wolford, 864 20 

$1969 46 
£492 7 8 

8. CoDMTT or Lbbob. 

BasUrd and BnrgesB, South 489 60 

Crosby, North 178 60 

Crosby, South 127 76 

EliBabethtown, 468 06 

Elmsley, South 128 10 

Krtley, 870 66 

Leeds and Lansdowne Front,-. 876 60 

Leeds and Lanadoime Rear 161 70 



GouNTT or LEgDB.'^Otmtiintsd. 

TOWHSHIPS. ▲rPOSXIOVICXirT. 

$ eti. 

Yooge and Escott Front, 280 00 

Yonge and Escott Rear, 284 60 

R. 0. Separate Schools, 86 00 

$2786 46 
£696 7 8 

9. CouMTT or Lamakk. 

Batliurst, 261 17 

Beckwitb, 270 97 

Burgess, North, 188 97 

Dalhonsie and Lavant, 122 10 

Darling, 66 40 

Drurnmond, 209 00 

Eliusley, North, 168 67 

Unark, 233 67 

Montague, 860 88 

Packenham, 176 27 

Ramsay, 887 20 

Rherbrooke, North, 26 62 

Sherbrooke, South, 48 18 

$2467 80 
£614 6 6 

10. CouinT or Rivrmiw. 

Admaston, 108 00 

Bagot and Blitbefield 94 86 

Bromley and WUberforoa, 1 18 40 

Brougham and Grattan, 81 20 

Horton 88 66 

McNab, 199 86 

Pembroke and Stafford, 88 80 

Ross, 42 60 

WeBtm«ath, 117 60 

ti I 

$929 76 
£282 8 9 

11. CouRTT or Fbontbhac. 

Bedford, 128 20 

Kingston, 448 20 

Loughborough, 222 67 

Pittsburgh 889 61 

Portland and Hmehinbrooka, 246 77 

Storriofftoo, 283 20 

Wolfe Island, 146 70 

R. C. Separate Sohooli^ . . . . 28 00 

$1888 26 
£469 11 8 

12. ConNTT or ADDmcrron. 

Amherst Island, 69 66 

Camden, East, 762 80 

Emestown, 484 26 

Sheffield, 247 10 

R. C. Separate Schools, 26 00 

$1589 80 
£884 16 6 

18. Couxmr or Lbbnoz. 

Adolphuftown 66 86 

Fredericksburgh, , 296 06 

Richmond, , 426 26 

$776 66 
£194 8 8 

14. CovMTT or PftiMCB Edwabo; 

AmeUaBburgh, ^ 287 00 

Afhol, 188 76 

"Hallowell, 276 16 

Hillier, 860 70 

Mnrysburgh, 400 76 

Sophlnsburgh, 268 76 

R. 0. Separate Schools, 22 00 

$1778 10 
£448 6 6 



16. GovBTT or fiASmOB. 

TOirirSEIPB. AFPOITIOJMWIT. 

I ett. 

Elzevir, Madoc and Tudor, 279 S5 

Hungerforc^, 885 qq 

Huntingdon, 205 10 

Murmora, 7770 

Rh wdou, 867 85 

Sidney, 4ug 80 

Thurlow, 607 15 

Trendinaga, 681 85 

12806 80 
£701 11 6 

16. CoURtT or NoBTSmCBBBLAVO. 

Alnwick, 68 45 

Brighton, 421 40 

Gramahe, 176 95 

Haldimand, 401 45 

Hamilton, 48S 85 

Monagban, South 127 05 

Percy, 805 90 

Murray, 804 50 

Seymour, 286 45 

R. C. Separate Schools, 82 00 

$2748 00 
£687 

17. Covwn or DumHAH. 

Oartwright, Ill SO 

Cavan, 807 60 

Clarke 676 80 

Darlington, 620 80 

Hope, 459 00 

ManTers, 820 26 

$2646 95 
£661 14 9 

18. GOVHTT or PXTIBSOBOUOH. 

Atphodel, Belmont and M«tbn«n, 288 SO 

Donro, 249 20 

Dummer and Burleigh, . . • 204 75 

Ennismore, 9450 

Monaghan, North • 78 50 

Otonabee, 446 95 

Smith and HBrrey, 129 15 

$1424 25 
£856 1 S 

19. COOIITT or YlOTOBIA. 

Eldon, U6 50 

Emily, 869 25 

Fenelon, 68 51 

Mariposa, 486 10 

Ops, 280 85 

VeruUm, t 6020 

$1888 99 
£888 19 9 

20. CotrvTT OF OirrAVo. 

Brock. 8158« 

MaraandRama, 127 40 

Pickering, 711 M 

Reach, ' 488 90 

Scott, 114 80 

Scugog Island, 81 88 

Thorah, 126 80 

Uxbridge, 180 m5 

Whitby, ^ 427 85 




SI. ComiTr or Tosk. 

Etobicoke, 286 86 

Georglna, T . 11 7 25 

Gwimmbury, North 124 18 

GwilUmbury, Ea9t, 884 96 

King, 641 90 

Markham, 604 80 

Scarborough, 486 90 

Vaughan, , 748 40 
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CODHTT or TOJUL— 0MI<M1Md 

' TomriHxn. ▲noBTiovMSin'. 

$ as, 

Whitobwob, , ftSl 80 

Torki 868 00 

B. G. Separale Schools, 60 00 

$4739 00 
£1184 U 

22. CouirrT oi Piu. 

Albion, 46V 66 

Coledon, 410 66 

Chlognaconsy, 791 00 

Gore of Toronto, 136 46 

Toronto, 698 96 

$2496 60 
£UZ 17 t 

St. OousTT or BiMcoi. 

A4«b, 260 97 

Kiwa, : 171 87 

Flos 60 92 

GirilUmbory, West, 462 68 

Innisfll, 206 82 

Medonto^ 76 27 

Mono, 801 02 

MulilkUf , .•••••••• ...a 114 12 

Kottawatafi, 206 17 

OrOtiaand MntofaodMh, 86 42 

Oro 816 oa 

Sonnidalo, 81 87 

TuyandTlnj, 98 82 

Tocmnsetb, 440 68 

ToMOrootio, 74 29 

Yaqutt, 18 07 

$2967 86 
£789 9 8 

84. CouvTT or Haltov. 

XMiBwiag, 826 80 

KaMa«nv«ja,..^ 169 60 

Ketooo, 428 60 

Tnfinlgar, 586 26 

$1796 16 
£448 16 9 

26. Goumr or WsvnroMV. 

AnCMtor, 464 80 

Barton 116 66 

BoTorly, 686 90 

Binbrook 169 76 

Flamboroogb, Eafli 266 80 

FUmborongb, West 869 10 

einnford, 186 16 

Baltieei, 247 46 

12896 00 
£696 16 



26. Co0WVT or Braht. 

Bnntlbrd, 672 60 

Borford, 441 86 

Dnmftist, Sootb 417 20 

Onklimd, ! 71 80 

Onondaga, 221 20 

$1724 16 
£481 9 



27. OoniTT or Livooui. 

Caistor, 184 76 

Clinton, 298 66 

Gainsboroo^, 276 46 

QrantbaiD, 892 86 

Grimsby, ' .. 266 SO 

Loath, ; 164 70 

Klagarm, 231 86 

$1762 46 
2 8 



28. OowHTT or Wkujjid. 
Townwirt. ArroBrioirMavT. 

$ cU. 

Bertie, 812 66 

Crowlend, 202 65 

Humberetone, 172 20 

PeJham, ' 248 86 

Sumford, 848 60 

Thorold, 288 16 

Weinfleet, 146 60 

WUloiigbbj, 116 16 

$1828 76 
£467 8 9 

29. OouMTT or Haldtmahd. 

Oanborooffh, 126 8«» 

Cayuge, Nortb 288 80 

Cajaga, Soutb 74 90 

Dunn, 78 06 

Oneida, 146 16 

Bainbam, 188 80 

Seneca, S79 66 

Moalton and Bherbrooke, . . .-. 268 66 

Walpol^ 859 80 

B. G. Separate Sebools, 82 00 

$1776 60 
£444 8 

80. Govmr or NoRroix. 

CbaHottOTlIla, 282 46 

Honebton, 191 46 

MiddletOQ, -. I7l 16 

Towueend, 698 26 

WaUingbam, 886 66 

Windham, 278 70 

Woodbonss^ 269 60 

$2117 15 
£629 6 9 

81. CowTT Of Ol^OU. 

Blaadford, 189 80 

Bienheim, 409 86 

Derebam, .•••.•••• 896 86 

NiMonrI, Bust 249 90 

Norwicb, 684 76 

Oxrord,Nortb 117 96 

Qzford,Biiai 289 06 

Oxford, West 192 60 

Zorra, East. • • • 281 76 

Zorra, West 867 70 

B. C. Separate Schools, 40 00 

$2969 60 
£789 18 

82. Gomnr or Watbeux). 

Dttrnfries, North 820 86 

Waterloo, 787 40 

WeUeslej, 861 00 

Wilfflot, 688 76 

Woolwiob, ., 867 86 

B. C. Separate Schools, 86 16 

$2400 60 
£600 2 6 

88« GovMVT or Wslluiotom. 
Apportioned npoa Local Soperlntsndents* retnms 

Amsrantb, 80 66 

Arthur, Lather and Minto, 86 60 

Bramost, 269 86 

Brln, 407 76 

Gsrafrsz% 186 16 

Ooelpb, 268 p6 

Marjborongli, 44 46 

Niohol, 167 76 

Peel A •..'.. 282 10 

Pillungton, 232 75 

Puslincb, 428 05 

B. C. Sepsnite Schools, 96 00 

$2424 66 
£606 2 9 



84. GovjiTT or Gut. 

TOWVBKirs. AfFQBVI09VXirT» 

$ CU. 

Artemeeia, 146 ys 

BenUucS^ 200 6fr 

Collmgwood, 66 00 

Kgrtjmoiit, 106 OO 

Kaphrasi*, 67 6fr 

g'«'«»gi 86 Ofr 

Boftvnd, 92 40 

Melaiicthoii and Proton, 69 86 

NoitnaiibT, 24 60- 

0»prcy, , 60 76 

St. Tiiicent, iftg 85 

SulliTiiB, 48 4i» 

Durbj and 8>deobaui, 280 70 

$1879 86 
£844 16 9 

85. Govutt or Pkxtr. 

Btanchard ^ 807 86* 

Downie, 268 90 

Basthope, South .*. 186 8(> 

Kllice, 187 66 

FuKartou, 199 60 

Hibbert, 49 oO 

Lo8»n» 92 Ofr 

Mornington and Nortb Basthope, 261 80 

B. C. Separate Schools, 10 OO 

$1496 4ft 
£874 2 8. 

86. GooHTt or HvBov. 

Ashfleld, 7$ aft 

Biddulpb, 188 66 

Oolbome, 189 66* 

Goderich, '. . , . 292 60 

Hsy, 80 80 

Hullett, 87 8ft 

McGilUvray 146 6ft 

McKUlop, 2> 6 70 

8tonl«y. 16166 

Stephen, 98 OO 

Tuckersmith, isi 80 

Usbome, 108 60 

Wawanoflb, 186 16 

$2008 6ft 
£600 17 » 

87. GowTT or Bnirci. 



Arran, 

Brant, 

Brooe, 

Garrick snd OulroM,. 

Elderslie 

Greenock, 

Huron, 

Kinoardiiia, 

KinloM, , 

Saugeen, 



•■» 



•1 



I 



$241 8» 
£60 6 ft 



88. GOCMTT or MlDDLUII. 

Adelaide, 268 Oft 

Gsrradoo, 818 1ft 

Delaware, lift 60 

Dorchester, Nortb 207 90 

Bkfrid, •. 219 80 

Lobo. 297 86 

London, 684 4ff 

Metaalf^ 112 00 

Mosa, 244 6ft 

Kiasouri, West 284 60 

WestmUister, 498 86 

WniianM, 220 16 

B. G. Separate Schools 80 00 



$8286 86 
£881 14 8 

89. GoDirrT or Eloxii. 

Aldborougb, 107 8 

Baybam 860 6 

Dorchester, South T. 148 

Dunwich, ^38 60 
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County op Elgin. — Cantinwd. 

TOWNSHIPS. APPOETION^MEFT. 

$ cU. 

Malahide, 438 55 

Soathwold, 516 20 

Yaruiouth, '. 534 45 

§2337 66 
£584 8 Z 

40. COUNTT OF KiNT. 

Camden and Zone, » 181 70 

Chatham, 181 60 

Bo^^er, East and West 159 95 

Harwich, 242 55 

Howard, 845 10 

Orford, ' : . 162 75 

Kaleigh, 815 00 

Romney, based on Local Superinten- 
dents* returns 49 70 



CotTNTY or Kknt. — Continued, 

TOWNSHIPS. APPORTIONMENT. 

$ C/«. 

Tilbury, EaiJt 8« 55 

$1677 90 
£419 9 6 



41. COONTY OF LaMBTON. 

Bosanquet, 186 85 

Brooke, . .. ) Based upon Local Su- ) S6 25 

Dawn y perintendenta' re- > 49 00 

Enniskillen, ) turns ) 12 60 

Kuphemia, 167 86 

Moore, 1'''' 45 

Plympton 202 80 

Samia, 186 BO 

Sombra 152 60 

Warwick, 246 05 

$1297 45 
£324 7 8 



42. CoCNTY OF ESSFX. 

Based upon Local Superintendents' retams. 

TOWNSHIPS. APPO11T105MP.5T. 

I cU, 

Anderton, 46 55 

Colchester, 184 10 

Gosfield 197 40 

Maidstone, 119 70 

Maiden 126 86 

Mersea 138 25 

Rochester, 1<»9 65 

Sandwich, 451 95 

Tilburv, West 66 15 

R. C. Separate Schools, 68 00 

$1508 50 
£377 2 6 



EDUCATION OFFICE, 

Toronto, 4tA June, 1855. 



PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
DEPABTMEyT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA. 
Education Ofmce, Toronto^ 18th April, 1855. 

The Chief Superintendent of Schools, on the recommendation 
of the masters of the Normal School, and under the authority 
of the Upper Canada School Act of 1850, 13th and 14th Vict., 
chap. 48, has granted the undermentioned students of the Nor- 
mal School during the Thirteenth Session 1854-1856, Provincial 
Certificates of qualification as Common School Teachers in any 
part of Upper Canada. 

l^Each Certificate w numbered and recorded in the Register of 
the Department w» the following alphabetical order ; but the order 
does not indicate any distinction of merit in the class.^ 





FIRST CLASS. 




BxcoND CLASS. — {Conitnued.) 




MaUt. 


283. 


John Morton. 


262. 


John Livingston. 


284. 


Thomas Plnnket. 


263. 


James McGrigor. 


285. 


John Horton Wright. 


264. 


Archibald McMurchy. 




J^emales, 


265. 


Donald Munn. 


286. 


Anne Musgrove Armstrong. 




Femafes. 


287. 


Emma Arnold. 


266. 


Catharine CatUnach. 


288. 


Matilda Backhouse. 


267. 


Helen Elizabeth Clark. 


289. 


Marv Brown. 


268. 


Mary Anne De Cew. 


290. 


Mary Fi-ances Brown. 


269. 


Rebecca De Cew. 


291. 


Elizabeth Campbell. 


270. 


Harriet Anne Lind. 


292. 


Angoliue Brown Ford. 


271. 


Mary Anne Murray. 


293. 


^arah Anne Fuller. 


272. 


Henrietta Sbenick. 


294. 


Cathaiin*^ Gunn. 




SECOND CLASS. 


296. 


Lydia Sophia Munday. 




Males, 


296. 


Juliana Myers. 


273. 


Joseph Fellows Adams. 


297. 


Louisa Porter. 


274. 


Kobert Alexander. 


298. 


Mary Porter. 


275. 


William Reader Bigg. 


299. 


Anne Jane Qiiinn. 


276. 


Peter Campbell. 


300. 


AdelaWe Rogers. 


277. 


Edmund Peter Coelello. 


301. 


Mary Sheppard. 


278. 


Edward Lee Forsyth. 


802. 


KHlher Sudboroun^h. 


279. 


Henry Gick. 


803. 


Mary Anne Sweeny. 


280. 


Alexander McKenz'e. 


304. 


Adeline Van Erery. . 


281. 


Colin McKerchar. 


805. 


Emeline Van Every. 



FriWT CLASS. 

306. John Raine. 



LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS FOR GRAI^IMAR SCHOOLS 

IK UPPER CANADA, PRESCRIBED BT THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, UNDER THE AUTHORITY OP THE (5tH SECTION 
OP THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL ACT, 16 VIC. CH, 186. 

[NoTB.— The Grammar School Trustees can select such text books flram the follow- 
ing list as they maj' approro ; but in no case should more than one series of books 
be permitted to be used in each school.] 

I. LATIN. 

Arnold's First and Second Book, 63 cts. each. $6.76 per doz. 
Arnold's Prose Composition, 87 cts. eaqh, 99.50 pw dos. 
Anthon's Latin and Bnglish Dictionary. 12ino. 61.70 each, $17.25 per doz* 
Bullions' Adam's Graiumar, 75 cts. each, ^50 per doz. 
Edinburgh Academy Rudiments, 45 cts. each, $4.75 per doz. 
Eton Grammar, le. White's. Tongo's, etc. 60 eta. each, $6.90 per doz. 
Kaltschmidf B Latin and English Dictionaiy. l2mo. (Clmmbera'EducationalConrss.) 
$1.80 each, bound together; $1 00 each, Latin part; 90 cts. each, English part. 

IL GREEK. 

Arnold's First Book. 63 cts. each, $6.75 per doz. 

Arnold's First Prose Composition, 68 cts. each, $6.76 per doz. 

Arnold's Second Prose Composition, 68 cts. each, $6-76 per doz. 

Arnold's Reading Book, $1.00 each, $11. per doz 

Bullions* Grammar, 90 cts. each, $10.26 per doz. 

Edinburgh Academy Rudiments, 75 cts. each, $8.40 per doz. 

Eton Grammar. Homer's, Routledge'tt, etc. 90 ct8. each, $10.25 per doz. 

Anthon's Prosody, Bng. EdL 55 cts. each, Am. Edi. 63 cts. 

Liddell & Scott's Greek Lezioon. (Abridged.) Eng. Edi. $2.00 each, $2040 per doz. 

Donnegan's Greek Lexicon. 8vo. $3.25 cloth, $3.75 sheep, each. 

Classical Dictionaries, etc. 

Smith's Chissicai Dictionary; illustrated. 8vo. Bng. Edi. $3 80 each. $37.00 per doz. 
SiL.ith's Smaller Classical Bictionary. -) IlluKtrated, 12mo. Eng.Edi.$L60escta, 

Smith's Smaller Dictionaiy of Antiquities.) $13.60 per doz. 
Rich's Companion to Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon, $3.75 each, $IS.ao per 
doe* 
Baird's Classical Manual, 40 ets. each, $4.50 per doz. 

IIL FRENCH. • 

MeHefs Grammar. Eng. Edi. $1 .20 each, $14.00 per doz. 

Merlet's La Traducteiir. Eng. Edi. $1.20 each , $14.00 per doz. 7 Also in 

Mf Tlet's Dictionary of Difficulties. Eng. Edi. $1 M each, $16.60 per doz, J P»rt*- 

Arnold's First Book 

Arnold's Vocabulary. 

Noftl and Chapsal's Grammar, (in French.) 70 cts. each, $7.50 per dos. 

CoUot's Levizac's Grammar, 



50cts.earh, 
$6.25 per doz. 
Am. Ed. hz. 



CoUot's Pronoundiv? Reader , 

Collet's Intorlinear Reader, , 

CoUot's Anecdotes and Questions, 

Collet's Dialogues and Phrases, 

CoUot's French and English Dictionary. 8vo. $3.00 each, 

Surrenne's New Manual, Am. Edi. (m cts. $6.00 per doz. Eng. Edi. 75 cts. $8.40 per 
doz. 

Spiers and Surrenne'.«i French and English Dictionary, (l^mo.) Xm. Edi. $1.26 oich. 
$14.00 per duz. Bug. Edi. $2.10 each. $21.00 per doz. 
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IV. ENGLISH. 

liPnnieV) Orammftr. 34 rt«. fuicli, $il.(M) per dos. 

Bullions' GnXDnmr, 50 cts. ^5.50 ptr doz. 

Nibtional or Sullivan's Gr»uim»r: National I3cts. each, ^.10 per doa; Sullivan's 20. 
eta. oach. $1.80 per doa. 

Art of Qeadinfc. ( National Hories,) 20 cts. oaoli, SI tm per do*. 

SoIIWaa's Dictionai^ of I>»riv»tioii8, 50 ots. each, f*.S(» per dos. 

f^ullivan'a EiicHsh IWdionan . 70 eta. each. ?«.»«> p<*r doa. 

The National R^'adrrs. Enirlish BciitioiLs. Price m ToUowa: • 
First Book, S vU. each, 16 cts. por dus. 
Second " 10 " ' $1.10 
Third " » " $2 15 
Fourth *• 23 " $2.10 
Fifth - 25 ** $2.40 
Sixth •• 25 " $2.10 

Sullivan's Spelling Book Sui)er.seded, 2:» cts. each. $2.40 per dos. 

8ul iTAo's l.it«»Tary Class Book, Oi rU. each, $6.00 per doz. • 

Wbatoiy's LeMona en Re.i. o.xum, Eii«. tliXiJtt^. ^ cts. each. $Si>3 per dot. 

Wha««ly*s Leeiiiong on Christian EvidHm.es, or i\w Truth of OhristiHiitty. (Appen- 
dix to 4th Natloual Reader,) Kiig. Edi. 10 ct« oath, $1.00 per doa. Am. Bdl. 2B ct*. 
each, $2.75 per doz. includintjc Questions in a s(^parat« pamphlet 

Wliately's lutroduotory l^ettsoiu on tho Britiab Constitution, 13 ctii. each, $1.20 per 
dos. 

Political Economy in Chambers' Educational Couri«, 40 eta. each, $4.20 per doa. 

Bpalding'a Bngiiah Literature. Eng. or Am. Edi. 75 cts. each, $8.40 per doa. 

Reid'^Btt(]im«ntB of English Composition, 45 cts. each, $4.76 per dos. 
V. MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic in Theoiy and Practice. (National Sei ies.) Eng. Edi. 30 cts. each, $2.70 
per doz. 

Thompson's. (James, LL.D., Glasgow) Arithmetic. 

Thompson's, (James. LL.D., Glasgow) .ilgebra, 95 cts. each, $10.80 per dos. 

Loomis* Treatise on Algebra, 88 eta. each, ?9.«0 prr doa. 

Colenso's Simson's Kuclid. $!.«» each, $12.00 per doz. 

Colensc*8 Algebra, Part I., 8.% cts.. $0.60 per do*. 

Potts' Euclid, 76 cts. each, $k.16 per doz. 

Menauration and Appendix (National Scries.) Mon.suration 22 cts. each, $1 90 per 
doa. ; Appendix 14 cts each, $1 J15 per dos. 

(«te Matbematkal In&truments and Geometrical Forms and Solids, see "Mis- 
oeUaneoas." No. XIL 

VI. GECK3EAPHY AND HISTORY. 

SuUIVMi's Introduction to Geography and History, 20 cts. each, $1.80 per doa. 

SnlUvan'a Geography Generalised, 60 cts. each, $4.00 per dosen. 

Epitome of Geographical Knowledge (National Series) 36 cts. each, $4.00 per doa. 

White's Elements of General History, Parts L f 1. Ill.t (Ancient, Middle Ages, and 
Modem) $1 JJO each, $16.75 per dosen, bound together. 

White'a History of Great BriUin and Ireland, 76 ots. each, $840 per dos. 

Whiter History of France, 76 cts. each, $8.40 per dos. 

Piijki's Ancieat GkMgraphy and Hiatory. By Arnold A Paul. 87 eta. ea^ $0J0 per dot.. 

Puts's Medieval Geography and History. Ditto. 68 ots. ea, $6.76 per dos. 

Puta'a Modem Geography and History. Ditto. 87 eta. ea, $0Ji0 per dos. 

JohnaUm'a General Sohool Atlaa. ^ 

Johnston's Physical School Atlaa. > $1.60 each, $87.00 per dos. 

Johnston'a Claseieal School Atlas. > 

ViXktB^ Physical and CbMsical (Geography, (Companion to Johnston's (Classical At^ 
lM> SOeta. each, $8j00per docen. 

VII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Third. Fourth and Fifth National Readers. 

Yonntan's Chemistry, with Coloured Chart. $6.00 each with Chart. 63 ota. each, 
96^76 per doa. without Chart. 

Olmsted's School Philosophy, 75 cts. each. S«.60 per dos. 

Johnaton's four Cbarto of Natural Philosophy, with Hand-Books, $8.60 per set. 

Patterson's Zook)gy, Parts 1. and II. 

vriT. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hullah's Manual of Tocal Music, $1.00 each, $10.80 per dos. -, also (Jharts, books of 
School Songs. Ac 

Mulhauser's Writing; Manual 50 cts. each, $5.40 per doz.; Models No. one, 60 cts. each 
per dos., Mos. 2, 3 and 4^ 20 cts. each, $1.60 per doz. 

National Copy Lines, 38 cts. per set. Latin or English, 10 cts. each, $1 per dos. 

National Book-koeplug, 14 cts. each, ?1.35 per doz. 

Drawing-books and materials anthorlHed by tho Department of Science and Art, 
Bngtand ; and those in the Catalogue of the Educational Depository. Various prio4>s. 

N.B.-Vrhe above text-hocdu can be procured at the Educational Depository, Toronto^ 

JX80, THB POLLOWIHO BOOKS XICD SCHOOL REV1DI3ITS8 NOT PHJBSGSIBBS: 

IX. LATIN AUTHOliS. 
(Tdmelius Nepos. 
Arnold's CameUus Nepos, Am. Edi., ctec, 8^ ct.^. each, $9J«) per doz. 
Anthon's Cornelius Nepos. Am. fJdi.. kb^ 88 cts. each, $0.60 per doa. 

Cornelius Nepos : Oxford Pocket Claswica, Enjt. Edi.,iAp.. 86 cU. each, per doa 

Cornelius x^epos: Chambers' (Educational Course), Eng. Edi.. 60 cts. each 

Cat us Julius Cresar. 
gpenoer^s Ceesar^s Cotnmentarice, Am. Ed!., dac, 88 cts each, $9.50 por dos. 
Anthon's Cnsar^s Commentaries, Am. Bdl , hb., 88 cts. each, $0J50 per doz. 
Anthon's Csesar's Conunentaries, by Wheelor, Eng. Edi., wtc., $1.26 each, $13 60 

per doa. 

* The first and second books are not required to ho. uned in the Grammar Schools, 
butwfchey arc inserted here in order to give the series complete. The sixth book is 
designed for girls. 



Cicsar's Commentaries : Oxford Pocket riassic.'*, Eng. Edi., jA/)., eta. each, — 

per doz. 

Cipisar's Ommcntarics; Chamb(*rs' (Educational Course). Eng. Edi. 50 ets. each. 

Ceestar^s Commentaries:- Parker's Clatibical Textts, (five books.) from Hersog, Eng* 
Edi., jtop,, psper covers, .% cts. e?wh, $:i ri<» per doz 

Bullions' Ca»ar's CommfntarieH. Am. Ed., fbc., 80 cts each, $0.00 per doz. 
Publfut Ovitiiua Naao. 

Ovid's Fasti, trotti Krehs :— IVfcrker*s ClaMic^ Texts, Eng. Edi.,ifrp., paper covers, 
45 cts. each. $4.80 per doz. 

Ovid's works ; Chambers' (Educational Course), Eng. Edi. 70 cts. each. 
Pttbliust Virgilius Maro. 

Anthon's Virgil's iEneid, with metrical clavis and index. Am. Edi., hb., $1.06 each, 
Si2 00p«»rdo». 

Authou's Virgil's ^'llneid, with metrical olavis and index, by Trollops. Eng. Edi., 
wtr., $1.60 each. $17.40 per doz. 

Anthon's Virffil's vKneid, without clavis or index, by Major, Eng. Edi.. jiop., $1.15 
eai'h, .?12.«0 per doz. 

Hunter's Vlrpir.s .Eneid. 24mo. Eng. Edi.. ob^ 75 cts. each. $8.10 per doz. 

(.'coper's Virgil's Eiitii-ft Woiks.'Svo. Am. Edi.,/&<J.. $1.63 uach. 

Virsfil's Eutiro Works :— Oxford Pocket Classics, Eag. Edi.,JAp., eta, each, 

per doz. 

Thompion's Virgil's Entire Works, with 20O beautifhl Illustration:^, 12mo. Eng 
Edi., rtfc, $l..iO each, S16.(mi per doz. 

Virgil'^ Entire Works; Oiamhers' (Edu. Courtie), 16ma, Eng. Edi., tcrcA , 90 cts. 
each. 

Anthon's Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics. .\m. Edi., hh,^ $1.06 eaoh. $12.(K) per dos- 

Anthon's Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics, by Nichols, Eng. Edi., wic.^ $1.26. $38.60 
per doz. 

Virgil's GJeorgJca, from Forbiger :— ParkeWs Clastiical Texts, Eng. Edi., iicj^ paper 
covers. 34 cts. $3.00 per doz. 

Maraut TulUua Cicero. 

Antbon'.H Cicero's Orations, Am. Edi.. hb,, 88 cu. each, $9JW per dos. 

Anthon's Cicero's Oi-ations, by Boyd, Eni<. Edi., tote.f $1.25 each. $i3.50 per dos. 

Bullions' Cicero's Omtions, Am. £<li., fbc.. 88 cts. each, $060 per dos. 

Cicero's Orations: Chaniljcrs' (Edu. Course), Eng. Edi., twcA.,70 cts. each. 

Johiyion's Cicero's Orations, Am. Ed., doc, 8S cts. each, .S0.5U pw dos. 

Ferguson's Cicero's (7) Select Orations. 24uio., Eng. Edi., ob., 33 ots> each, $3.60 
per doz. 

Cicero's Select Works; Edinburgh Academy, 24mo., ob., 66 cts. each, $9.20 per dos. 
Qttintua IToratiua Flaccus. 

Anthon's Horace, Entire Works, Am., Ed., hb^ $1.06 each. $12 00 per doz. 

Anthon's Horace, Entire works, by Boyd, Bug. BdL iote,, $1.00 cts. each, $17.40 
per doz. 

Horace's Entire Works i—Oxford Pocket Olasaos, Eng. ]idL.yAp., cts. each 

per dos. 

Thompson's Horace, Entire Works, 850 beaiitifid Illustrations, Eng Ed., r^c, $1.26 
each, $14.00 per doz. 

Hunter's Horace, Entire Works, 24mo., Eng. Edi., od., 66 cts.. $7.10 per dos. 

Horace, (Carmina) :— Parker's Classical Texts, 24mo., Eng. Bdi, jMp.. paper covers. 
84 cts. each, $3.60 per dos. Ars Poetioa, (paper) 18 ots. eaoh, $1.20 per dos.; Satir», 
(paper) 26 cts. each, $2.40 per dos. 

DICTIOH ABIES. 

Freund's Leverctt's Lexicon, Am. Edi., gkc'lbc» $4.50 eaoh, $4.20 eaSh, per half dos. 
X. GREEK AUTHORS. 
Xenophon, 
-Anthon's Xenophon's Anabasis, Am. Edi.. hb., $1.05 each, $12.00 per dos. 

Anthon's Xenophon's Anabasis, bv Doran. Eng. Edi., «?^c.$1.60 each. $17-40 pi'r doz. 

Hardy and Adam's Xenophon's Anaba><is, Eng. Edi.. firm, $1.00 each, $11 50 per doz. 
• Hoittfr^ etc, 

Anthon's Homer's Hind, (six books) Am. Edi., hb $1.06 eaoh, $12.00 per dos. 

Anthon's Homer's Iliad, Bb. I. II. HI., by Davis, Bug. Edi., wtc, $1.60 each, $17.40 
per doz. 

Anthon's Homer's Iliad, Bb. L II. III., by M^or. Eng. Edi..ii9j>., $1.00 eaoh, $11.40 
per doz. 

Homer's Iliad :~Oxford Pocket Classics, Bug. Edi., jhp., 60 cts. eaoh. per dos. 

Homer's Odyssey :— Oxford Pocket Classics, Eng. Edi., jAp., 60 cts. each. per 

dos. 

Testament, Oxfbrd Edition. 18mo., Eng. Edi., jhp^ 60 cts. eaoh ; ditto, with refer- 
ences, 75ots. Bloomfield's Edition, 12mo., Eng. Edi. $1.75 eaoh, per dos. 

Liuaan. 

Also other (Haiwical Texts, Authors, and Works, authorised by the University, and 
ttsend to masters, as works of reference, Acn &c. lUes Ko. XII Miseellat^eous.] 

LEXICONS. 

Liddell ft Scott's Lexicon. 8vo., Am. Edi., hb., $4.25 each, $*.00 each por half dos. 
Pickering's Lexicon. 8vo., rkt^'-lbc, $3.25 eacli. $3.00 each per half doz, 

XI. FRENCH AUTHORS. 
Fenelon, Dialogues des morts- Fr. Ed.. 12mo., 60 cts. each. 
Moli6re. liCS Fourberics de Scapiu. 
Alziro, Trag6dio de Voltaire. Fr. Ed.. 2 Imo. 25 cts. each. 
Zaire, Tragfidio de Voltaii-e. Fr. Ed., atmo, 16 cts. 
Morlct's Grannnar, in iMU'ts. 

lie Bruu's F6n<:'lon's T«-loraa(iuo. lirao. Am. Edi., Iffc, 00 cts. each, $6.50 per dos. 
Surrcnno's F6ncloirs Telcmaque. 18mo. Am. Edi., dac., 40 cts. each, $4.50 por dos. 
Surrcnno's F6nolon's Tclemnque. 24mo. Bug. Edi., ob., 55 cts. each, $6.00 per doz. 
Suneime's Voltaire's Cliarles X II.,18rao., Am- Edi., dac., 40 cts. each, ^t.50 |»or doz. 
Surreuno's Voltaii-c's Charles XII., 24mo., Eng. Edi., ob., 33 cts. each, tS-eOper doz. 
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XII. MI8CBLLANSOUS. 
Donalds' ^n's Cr*fcyhifl, 8va Eng. Edi.>iop. IS 88 each. 
BomUUaon't VMTonlanxu, 8vo. Eug. Edi.i«rp. 93.10 each. 
I>>naldaon*t Tb«atreorilra Greekm 8vo.. Eng. E(t, Ic, $8.26 eaoh. 
Becker*!! GaU«>s 8?o. Bng. Edi. »«/>. |2.1« eadk 
fiecker*tCharielea, 8vo. Eng. Edi'i^'P* 980)0 each. 
Batnahora*! Latin Synonyms, by Lieber, Am. Ed , idc, 88 eta. eaak. 
•Bevan'a Ancient Geogtmphy. Suf^. BdUi^op., ISmo.. pp. 188. 60 ct& 
Pillana* First Steps in Claasieal Geography. 18mo. Bug. BdL aeb, IB afei. 
Iierdos. 
iutleKs Geographioa Classiea, Am. Edt, M., 70 ota. each. 

Worcester's Elements of Classical Geography, Aa, with Atlas» Am. Bdi., |Me.»6S 
tits, faoh, I6JI0 per dos. 

Latin and English Writing Copy Slips. Per book tO tils each. 81 prrdos. 
MangnaU's Qnsstlons, by Wri^t and Ov. Bng. Bdi.. wtc, 86 cts. each, |8JQ per 
^k>s. 

Uangnairs QnestlonB, by Mrs. Lawrence^ Am. Edi.. doe., 80 ots each, 98.00 per dos. 
KfHth <m the Globes. En:r. EOi., $1.00 each, tote., 811 60 per dos. 
Youman's Ohemical Atlas, with tkiiieen oolorsd plates, 4to., pp. 105. Am. Edl, dme. 
Price 81.60 } or 81.50 each per lialf dos. 

Hughes' TabiiUr Yiaw of European Qeogxaphy. Printed on a Isrgs Unan shaet and 
7o!d<id in a cover. Price SO cts. 
BcyTiold's Str'*am of History. On a large sheet folded in a cover. PHee 25 cts. 
Pitch's Chronological Tablets. iepreBentingth4> principal epochs in Emrlish History: 
<l.) Constitution And Lavs. (2.) Literature an \ Loaming. (8.) MiUtai-y and Naval 
aflUrs. In three sheets- Prioe per padcet 84 cU. 
Tegetmeier's School Tablets, in three Sheets ; vis . (1) Spedflo Gravities, 80 in. by 
88. (8) Temperatnres, 80 in. by 90 (8) Dingra n , of Thermometer— Fahrenheit and 
Centigrade. 00 in. by 10 Bn^ fft. Price per pit'jkct, 28 cts- ' 
Brands TsUes of Chemical Equivalents. Weight .«, Measnivs, tAc. In fiva sheets. 
Sng. Ed. iwp. Price per packfrt 76 cts. 

Both*8 Ling's GymnasttoB : a chart containing x scrieaof illnstrattons of Gymnastic 
exercises without spparatos; with explanatory loxt-book, also illustrated, ftiee for 
the two 86 eta 

Physical training In schools: s s^es of Gymna«tic exercises, with illHstratloiis, in 
m pamphlet. Price 18i cts. 91.86 par dos. 

Wood's Algebra, bv Land. 8vo.. Enfr. Ed., If. , 88*90 each. 

<yase of Cronmire^s Mathematical InstrunH»nts, containing If in. B»l^ set Square 
pair of 6 in. compasses, pen sad pencil legs. 76 cts- 

Ditto, oonlainiug pair 6 in. oompasses, pen and pencil legs, bow pan and pencil 
ruling pen and scale, 91,75 

A Treatise on a box of Instruments, and the side Rule Ibr the -use of studenfts, 
eaginesrs, Acl by Thos. Kentish, Am. Bdi. hck. Pries 80 ets. 

Twenty geometrical forms and Holids including Cube root block 91.86 

Sox of twenty -nine geometrieal PkuMS and Solids, 91JM 

Box of thirty-eight, with sections of the Cone, Sphere and CyHiider, 9SJ5. 

<^a8e of Dissected SolidSt in Mahogsoy Boxes eontalntng ^- 

Dissected Cube, with Octahedron for its primitive Nudeus, ... 
Disseeted Cube, with Tt^iahedron, ditto 

J>isseeted Cube, with khombio Dodecahedron, 

Disseoted Cube, with Pentagonal Dodeoahedron, 

Cones, with Sections, In boxwood, pinned 76 ots. Larger sise, 91.86 
Box of twenty*two geometrical solids (larger) with conic sections incJudiag (a) axis 
•(b) HypertKda (c) Parabohi and (d) Ellipse ; Bng. twm. Prioe HM 
Box containing Instruments for teaching Geometiy, 916.00 
Working model of Steam Bngine. 918.00 

Charts of SeotUmal Model of Locomotive sad Stationaiy Steam Engine, mounted on 
Canvas and Boilers 9\M each, 92.76 the pair. 

Mabrun's Mechanical Diagrams^ bcautiAilIy colored and shaded, vis. ^-l. Turbine 
% Pumpa. 8. Hydraulic Press. 4. Water Wheel. 6. Locomotive Steyn Bngine. 
« Stationary Steam Engine. Sise of each Diagram 6 feet 8 inches by 4 feet. Mounted 
<m rollers and varnished. Price 9U0 each. 

XIH. APPAEATUS AND CABINETS FOR SCHOO^. 

Hcdbrook's Box of Fhnosophiosl Apparatus, with improvements 82.00 

Do. do. Geological Specimens, 80 2.00 

VangTs do. da 98(largn) 10.T5 

Do. . da do. 144 (small)... 11.00 

Da Cabinet of Natural Objects MOO 

Da do. showing the Natural Histoiy of the Silkworm IM 

0a da da da da Bee iM 

Do. da da do. do. Wasp liW 

Orlffln'sKyhemicsl Laboratory, Prioe— Various. 

Cabinets of minerals fbssUs, Chemical Apparatus, Aa Aa 

XIV. DLiGRAMS AND CHARTS. 

Gas Works about 6 ft. by 8 ft. finely coloured, on (^ivas and Roners L88 

Glsss House about 4 ft. by 8 ft., finely coloured, on Oanvav and Rollers 1.00 

Iran nimaoe about 1 ft. Iqr 8 ft., finely coloured, on (Tanvas and Rollers ....... 0.66 

Gas Works as above mennted, on Unen without Rollers 1.20 

Glass House doy da do 0,80 

Iron ftimace do. da do 0.40 

Chart of Gymnastics showing the position 18 x 80 inches 0.18 

Chart of Physical Geography, exhibiting on separate sheets (1) Physical 
foatures of the Land; (8) Volcsnk^ system of the Globe; (S) Phenomena 
and movements of the Wators ; (4) Diagram of Climates ; (6 Distribution 
of Winds, and (8) Distribution of Rain; sixe about 5 foet square^ minted 

together on Rcdhm and Varnished 8.75 

Also other Disgrams and Charts suitable for Schools, Ao., Ac. 



XV. MAPS. 

THB HATXCHAI. SEVM. 



Map Orbis Vetoribus Notns ^ 
" Italia Antiqua^with Plsn of 

Rome 

" Gr»cia .Antique, with Plan 

of Athens 

" Asia Minor, vel Antioua.. 
* Terra Ssiida. combining 

the (H'Oirraphy of the 

Old and NowTest^uiients 



; 8by6 : 

tUtto 

ditto 
: 4 by 2:10 



:10hy4 ! 
: 8by 4i 



8.00 

1.76 



1.76 
3.00 



BZPLAV^TOXT 
EBMiJtU 



OrbisVeteribusNo- 
tus, contains the Map 
of he Worldas knova 
to the ancients, with 
plans of Rome, Athoii, 
SyracQsff, the Worid, 
arctirding to Pi<i|^ttiy, 
AtheennroBsorfl' 



** Ancient or Soiiplure Worldi 6 : 
Besides the Modem Maps : World. 9SM> The Four Quartws of the World, Ofenads, 
Ac. 88.00 each. . 

W. AVD 4. K. JOHVfTOV^ SniBS. 



Orbis Vetsrfbns Notus 

Gmoia Antique 

ItalU Antique 

AMa Minor Anti 
MapofCeirtral 
' France 



- Italy 
•* Inclfa . 



Spain and Portugal 

- tlie World 

Fhysioal Chart of the World 



The FIcHesl Chitt 

of the world shews tbs 

9948 eaeh* great mountsinraiigiia 

currents of the air snd 

ocean, with Isotbermsl 



mounted 

and 
Varnished. 



linse (or the Uses of 
equal heat and cold.) 



8hr«: 

ditto 

dttte 

ditto 

iby8: 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Besides the Hemispherea, the Ibur quartan of the Globe, Canada, Baghmd, Irelsod, 
Scotland, Ac, at »J8A eaoh; or the oorresponding ms|M, 2 ffNl0faml»ssbT9fcct8 
inches, at 91.38 each. 

OTHBB MAPS. 

Six Historical Maps, exhibiting on separate sbssts, a) the Assyrian, (t) the Fbnfsn, 
(3) the Macedonian. (4) the Roman, (6) the Christian, and (6) the MahoDetei 
Bmpires, 8 ft. 8 in. by 8 ft. Oinches Prioe 9LS0 

Bouchetto's Msp of British North America with latest Gounty dhrisions, 
statistics. Ac7n.6in.by4ft.3 in 91008 

A new map of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scoihik with latest County 
divisions. ook>ured. 3 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in , L12| 

Outline M^> of British America, with namea of Countiea^ 2 ft 4 in. by 
lft.l04n 1.M 

Smith's Map of Upper Canada, with names of OonnMm. Cities, Towns, 
Villages. Ac. (engraved on copper,) 8 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in 8JI 

XVLGLOBBS. 

Comell's mofa Globes with Stand, eaoh ^ 1AM 

Da 6 inch da . do. do 8J0 

Holbrook's 6 inch da onpodcstsl IJI 

Cdploy's 16 inoh do^ p«r pair with peoking box. 8UM 

FrankUn's Terrestrial and Celestial, 10 iwdMS» with wahrat ftMaeandws^ 

per pair 88M 

Do. da da withbronaadframeaadeass 

per pair 8A8I 

Da da d<^ withMahngsnyWfAftaaaes, 

and case perpafa* UM 

Do, da 6 inches, with bnmaadfkameandesss 
perpsir .^. „ 84II 

N.B. The Legislaturs baring, in addition to the libraay Grant, medeasspmals 
apportionment for providing Gramaiar and Oommen fldioels with Msps snd Appa* 
ratns, (not text books,) one hundnd per emU. will be added vpon eUswrnof notlaa 
than five dolhu*s transmitted to the Depertment by suy Sciiool Seetioo, Bosid of 
Trustees or Municipality for the purchase of School Maps, Charts and Appmatos al 
the Bducational D^ositovy. 



Cbicatianal ^atriltince. 



C A N_A D A . 

MOimLT BVUUAKT, 

In addition to the Grammar and Common School ImproTement let and 
new Roman Catholic Separate School Act paased during the last SeonoD of 
the Legislature, an Act has also been paased ** lo provide means for tbs 
sale of huida held for the purpoaee of Bduoatkmal InotitutioBS fai Upper 
Canada, when auch lands cannot be conveniently oaed for aach porposea.". . . 
A correspondeot tends us the following:—** A meeting of the Teacfarrs of 
the Counties of Wentworth and Halton, ooovened by public notice, w« held 
in the Central Scliool, Hamllcot^ on Saturday the 9th inet., for the pnrpgio 
of forming a Teoebera* Institute. Though the attendance wai not so Isrgs 
as was expected, yet a great deal of bueineas wae iranaacied. The Pkeeident 
(the Key. Mr. MuQure) and the usual oiBcers attached to iimllar a«ooiatioai 
were duly elected. The Tarioue Teachers to write md read eMays, to taaeh 
lessons and give leetoree at the next meeting were appointed, abo the mat* 
ters for discussion named, ao that on the whole eTerytfiing promiiss veil, 
and it is to be hoped that the Teachers of the two Countice will attend the 
next convention to be held at the same place on Friday and Satorday the 
6th and 7th proximo* 
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BRITISH AND FOREiaN. 

BRITISH AND VOUIOll SCHOOL 8001 STT. 

The Annual meeUng of this soeietj, preceded by the muaI examination^ 
took place on Taasday, Uaj 8th, at the ichool room in the Borongh-road, 
London. The Duke of Argyle presided. Tbe reports lUted that the ave- 
rage aicendanoe at the model schools during the past year had been 977« 
affording einployineat to 82 pvpil-teachera. The normal schools had been 
attended by 148 youug men and 157 young women. Ceiiftcates of merit 
bad bef«n awarded to 67 atndents, 66 new Queen's scholars had been ad- 
mitted, and 140 schools had been supplied with teachers. In the agency 
d«partmeBt 8VS liaiU of Inapoction had beeo paid to schools, in 448 towns 
and Tillages; 96 public meetings had been h«ld, and 41 new schools opened, 
aSbrdiiig education, it was supposed, to 4,000 additional clilldrSB. GranU 
had been made to schools in the Ea^and West Indies, Ceylon, New Zealand, 
and the Sooth Seas, and oorrespoadeBoe maintained with clio friends of edu- 
cation in Southern and Western Africa, Canada, Austr.>lia, Qi-eece, and Syria. 
Tbe total receipts of the year had been £i 7,868, of which £6,426 consisted 
of legacies; the expenditure, including a payment of loan, £16,691. The 
meeting was addressed by the Dean of Herefonl, Mr. R A. Slaney, Mr. S. 
Gumey, and the Bers. W. Cadman, W. Arthur, J Aldis, and W. Gill : the 
proceedhngH terminated wiih a vote of thanks to the chahmsn. 
' lueoxn gcHooLS. 

The Eleventh annual meetirg of the Baj^ged School Union was held on 
Monday, May 7th, at Exetei^hall; the Earl of Shafiesbary in the chair. It 
appears that 800 schools connected with the society are now at work In the 
netropoiis. In oonneetfon with the Instltntions now on the society^ list 
there are 118 Sunday-schools, with 14|248 scholars; 79 Day schools, with 
10,449 scholars; 108 eveuiog schools, with 7.184 Kholars. The increase 
of jebolars during the past year was^in Sunday-schools, 1,148 ; In Day* 
schools, 1.449; In industrial classes, 294. Tbe arerage of shoe-blacks en- 
gaged was 96, 64 uf whom had been sent out during the last six or seven 
montlis. Tbe tout esmlngs were £1,448 7s., and the number of pairs of 
boou and shoes cleaned 848,404; 887 scholars had been sent from 64 of the 
schools to situations, the reraainiog 80 schools not having forwarded their 
retiima. The Income of the uoloo was £6,086 ; the balanoc at the bankers, 
£468. 

PDBUC XDUOATIOH M QKBAT BtRAUT. 

There Is an Increase in the Civil Service estimates for the departments of 
Bdncatlon, Science, and Art, for the year ending the Slst of March, 1866, 
amount to £816,828, showing an increase of £92,918 upon the Isst year. 
Thera is an IncMSse of £U8,9S1 wider the head of Public Eduoatioo in 
Qreal Britain, and £28,160 h& Ireland, Tbe prineipal item of decrease is 
from £101,142 to £i7,720 for the buUdhigs of th^ritish Moseum« 

VOMBBOTABIAH XDUCATIOM 111 bSRaMD. 

The last Bnglish mall contains an account of an Important pabHc meeting 
held in Edinburgh, for the pmrpose of getting a new education measure for 
Scotland passfSd. It was resolved by the meeting :•— *' That the machinery 
tor education in Sootland Is not adapted to the present circumstances of the 
country ; that Scotland Is ripe for a measure establishing a system by which 
every child in the kingdom may receive a soi&cient education, and that such 
a system should not be sectarian or exoluslve— should not operate by means 
of Privy Council granta to different associations, but should be national, and 
not denominational ; should recognise the eliglbiUty of the best qualified 
teachers without regard to sect or party, and should vest the management 
of schools, the appointment and removal of sohoohnssters, the control over 
the expenditure, and the regulation of the branches of education to be 
taught, in popularly elected local boards." 



UNITED S T'A T E 8 . 

A RW SCHOOL LAW FOB THE STATl 09 MBW TOEK. 

A new school Mil introdnced into the Asssmbly provides, that on the Ist 
day of May tlie Town Superintendents shall meet at tbe County Cterk*s office, 
and eleot, by baUoi, certain Deputy Superbitendents U hold their offices to 
January 1, 1867 ; theb successors to hold for three years. Their compen- 
sation IS to be three dollars per day, when actually in service, to be audited 
by the Superintendent of Public histruction, 'and paid out of the United 
Sutcs Deposit Fund. These Deputy Superintendents are to examine the 
schools as oltea as possible, to consult with the Trustees, advise in regard 
to ventilation, play-grounds, outhouses, and to recommend books, to examine 



teachers and give and revoke their certificates, and to promote education 
generally. There is no hmltation upon the u umber of these uppointmento 
except that every county roil:»t have at least one, and every couuty with two 
representatives in the Assembly, must have at least two. The bill proposes 
to flulMtitute for the present $800,000, raided for Free School, a t*iree-q»i«r- 
ter mill tax. Ou the aggregate valuetion of 1864, this wuuld amount to 
11,028,116. 

ILHiaA rillALX COLLKOI. 

We learn from the Elmira Republican that this institution, the embodi- 
ment ot a beneficent idea, will be completed at an early day In the mouth 
of tbe coming October. It is a novel experiment, without a precedent In 
the Union. It will stand in relation to the best existing female seminaries, 
the same as colleges in their reUtion to the higher schools and academies, 
one step in advance. 

THS RIOHTS or BCHOOLXASTKBS AJTP PARKIIT8. 

A case of considerable interest was tried before Juatice L^d, of Cam- 
bridge, recently. A oitlsen of Ne «vton was compUined of for an assault upon 
the maiiter of a school at that pUoe. It appeared that the master was iii 
the habit, ss is now the general custom, of keeping the child of defendant, 
with other scholars, after school hours, to lejtrn her lessons, which had boen 
hnperfectly recited during school hours. Thepirent believing that the de- 
teiiiion was illegal, went to the school-house and demanded his child. This 
was after regular sciiool hours. The mai^ter said that the child should go as 
soon as she had recited her lesson. The parent att mpted to enter the 
sohool-rooro to take bis child, bat his entrance was resisted ^y the master, 
and the assault upon the mister was the result. The Court ruled that tbe 
kepping of a child until the lessons of tbe day had been perfected, was legal ; 
that the parent in attempting to enter the school-room, in opposition to thi 
will of the master, was in the wronfc ; thjt a child placed at school by the 
parenta is under the control of the master, until regulariy dismissed; and 
that s parent cannot withdraw the child from school during thed)»-y against 
the master's will, except through the intervention of an officer and the school^ 
•ommittee. The defendant was flned |80 and costs.— Boston Tramlltr, 



^^\tm^ irt Sctritifir ^nteUtoritcr. ^ 

MOKTBLT BinCllABT. 

The PictoB U. C. GmaetU mentions a somewhat extraordinary phenO' 
menon, which occurred on the shores of Prbice Edward County, oa 
Wednesday. The water receded to a considerable distance witnout any 
assignable cause. In Picton Harbor it fell nearly three feet, and had not, at 
the time tbe article was written, recovered ita usual level At Wellington, 
the water fell between four and five feet, and at South Bay it receded forty* 
nine paces.... The Manchester (Eog.) Guardian friys:-***We regret to 
announce the death of Mrs. Nichol, formerly Miss Bronti, who, under the 
nam dephimt of Currer Bell, established a lasting reputation by the publi- 
cation of * Jane Eyre.* We have two other novels from her pen, ' Siiiiluy,* 
and ^Vilette,* and all are esitecially distinguished for great power of concep- 
tion and vigorous portrayal oi charactar. The unfortunate lady, who was 
the last survtvor of a family of six, died on Saturday, March 8 Ist, at her 
father's house at Haworth, Yorkshire.**. . . .Sir Henry De la Beche died on 
Friday morning, the 12th of April, at ten o'olook. Sir Henry was Director 
of the Oeological Survey, Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, ami 
Director of tbe Government School of Mines. « . .The Athenaeum states that 
Mr. Henry Reeve, translator of De Tocquevilles book on America, has been 
appointed editor of the Edinburgh Review.... A memoir of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith is to be published by his daughter. Lady Holland. . . .Lord 
Carlisle has resigned the presidency of the Royal Society of Literature, on 
going to Ireland as lord-lieutenant. . . .One of the last acts of the Emperor 
Nicholas was to present a diamond ring to a writer named Rottchoff, for a 
pamphlet entitled, ** The Truth about England.". .. .Since the commence- 
ment of the year 1806 the weekly sale of the Illnstrated London News has 
been upward of one hundred and thirty thousand copies. • . .The Inverness 
Cimrm' publishes a letter from a London oorrespondent who says : ** When 
Thackeray flnlrthes his * Newcomes,' he will go to America with a new set 
of lectures all hot for the Yankees, and not delivered here first. I believe 
Mr. Macaulay's historical volumes * will 'appear this year. Mr. Carhle is 
working at the life of Frederick the Great. He seems to get despondent 
about it occasionally, perhaps from fits of disgust with the characters it 
brings him into contact with. Mr. Tennyson has a new volume of poems 
* written,' which are spoken of as equal to anything he has done ; but when 
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or how tlioy will appear, 1 cannot wy. Ho lives vory quietly iu the IjJo of 
Wight, Hnd hri» a yonnjc fimily epringinj:: up abciit him.". . . .English paipcra 
of late date say that Ur. Brtin lioilct, a Piedniontese, well known for hi^ 
traveifl in Central Africa, and for his interesting de:4cription8 of the nations 
that inhabit the banks of the White Hiver,has arrived at Turin. He is shortly 
to start again for Kaiioom, to resume his travels . . .The naturalist, Gh de 
Meyer, known to the acientitic world by his travels among the Altai Moun- 
tains, and in the regions of the Cauc mus, died on the 28th ult. . . .In Messrs. 
John W. Piiikerand Son's list of recent publications, Mr. J. S. Smith, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford, is announced as the author of the * Plurality of 
Worlds," which has been geneially ascribed to Professor Wherwcll. . . .In 
coimcciion with the great Exiiibition in Pfiria, there arc to be, as at London, 
hi 1851, a larj;o number of highly Important convention.**, designed to include 
the representatives of all nations. Three of tho.se of which we have heard, 
wdl have an interest for American readers.. .The fecond assembly of the 
Statistical Congress wa« held at RrusselH iu 1851. At that time it was left 
to a standuig committee to propose the place and occasion of the next 
meeting. Paris is now announced as the place, during the ti»no of tlic Ex- 
bibition, but more precise information will presently be given. We hope 
that our country, which is paying, of late, so much attention to statistical 
actenoe, will be ably represented at that tim*^, and especially by gentlemen 
who are sufficiently familiar with French to tako part in the delibcritiuns. 
Experience has shown t^ie importance of tbi.> last suggohtiun. There is also 
to be a convention of the friends of charita>ilo i-istitutions, parficuliirly, ns 
we onderstatid it, of ^ose who are iiitercstf^d in benevolent enterprises for 
the elevation of the poor and industrial cln .>rs. An a&scmbly is also pro- 
posed, of those who are interested in, and quluied to speak, iu rci^ard to 
improvements in "International Commeicial Lnv." 

BKPOaT OF THK JUDGRS ON TIIK PRIZF ESSAYS ON CANADA. 

The Committee to whom the Executive Committee on the Paris Exhibi- 
tion rt>ferred the seleclion of the Prize Ed.o:iys on Canada, submit the 
following Report : 

The Committee have received from the Secretary uioeteen Essays, eif^btecn 
of whioh have been cnrcfnlly considered, but the nineteenth is so illegibly 
written, that it has been quite impossible to decipher it, without an amount 
of time and pain^, which the a^ver^l Members of tlie Committee have beeir 
U'irtble to give. 

Of the Eighteen Essays, the Committee have selected three, with the 
following mottoes: ** Labor omnia vincit." — * J'ai vu ce qu je raconte." — 
and *' Virtute et laborc, dum spiro spero " — as those which in thcir^jdgment 
arc entitUd to prizes, but they have been nnablo to decide apon the order 
in which they slmU stand, as they are equally divided in opinion upon their 
classidcation, and they, therefore report them to the Executive Committee 
Bhnply as prize worthy, considering it better not to make particular reference 
to their notes, *.8 to tl^e position which each Essay should occupy on the 
Prize lii-t. 

In addition to these three E^wnyfl, the Committee recommend those with 
the following mottoes : " Suam qiiisque peliem port&t.^* — " Reddit ubi 
Oererem tellus inarata quotaunis." — ai»d *' It is with nations as with nature, 
she knows no pause in progress or dovelopement, and attaches her curse to 
all inaction *^-> to the favorable consideration of the Executive Committee, 
either as deserving to be published at the public expense, or as entitling 
their authors to some gratuity to assist in their publication, as the Executive 
Committee shall deem best, with the consent, and at the option of the 
authors ihem^elves. 

The Committee have be«n most favorably impressed by several of the 
remaining Resays, and while they have not considered it necessary to make 
any further classification, thoy cannot avoid congratulating the country that 
the opportunity has been afforded so many able writers of displaying the 
capabiliticfl of this noble Province. 

Iq conclusion, tlie Committee regret that their various avocations, since 
they were namt^d as Judges, have kept them so constantly engaged, that 
they have not been able to give ?o close an attention to all these Essays as 
they should have desired, but they have given them the most careful con- 
sideration the time allotted would permit^ and although there is not one, 
eyou of thoee reported witliout several errors of detail or descriptioD, they 
have risen from their perusal with much giatidcatioo, arising as well from 
(he great amount of correct statistical information that has been brought 
together, as from the most agreeable and readable shape in which much of 
it has been prepared for the public eye. 
. (Signed)— J. Hillyard Cameron, D. B. Stevenson, Robert Christie, B. 
Parent, L. H. Holton, A. N. Morin.— Quebec, 23rd April, 1866. 

The Executive Committee had determined that in case the majority of the 
Jud,i£cs should be unable to agree as to the classification of the Essays for 
the Prizes, it would be advisable to request His Excellency the Governor 
General to make the award, and accordingly on receiving the above report, 
they begged Uis Excellency to undertake the taak, which His Excellency 
was good enough to consent to. 

The following is the decision of His Excellency : — 

The Governor General having <'arefully])eruped and considered theE.s.<iay3 
placed in his hands by the Judges, asnigns the first place to that one bearing 
the motto 

** Labor omnia vincit." 
The other two, though very different in character, he baa great difficulty in 



placing. The French essay (J'ai vu cc quo jc raconte,) is more rt-aJaljle, 
and in some respects preferable to the English one 

" Virtute et laborc dum sp'ro, spcro.** 
On the other hand, the Ei glish is more systematic and concise, and forpar« 
poses of referenc*- conveys more information, and it is impossible to treat 
them as eqnal, which His Excellency would willingly do. It secniH proper 
to assign the second prize to the latter of the two, and the thin! to the 
French.— (Signed) EDMUND HEAD. 

May 1st, 1855. 

The Executive Cotmnittee have. theref«>ro, to announce 'that the first 
prize is awarded to John Sheridan Hogan. E.<-q., author of the Essay with 
the motto ** Labor onniia vincit" {*) — the 2nd prize to Alexander Moivis 
E.-u| , of Montreal, with the mq^to '* Virtute et Ijcbore, dum spiro, aperu,** 
and the t^iird prize to J. C. T^che, E q., M. P. P , author of the Essay with 
the mono 'J'ai vu ce queje raconte." 

fn acc(»rdanec with the recommendation of the Judges, the Exe^ntivo 
Coinmitteo have awarded three extra prises of £26 each, to the authnraof 
the E:;says beiiring the mottoes **Suara quirque peliem portat** —** Reddit 
ubi Corerom tellus inar.ituquotannis" — and ' It in with nations as wiih nature, 
«»hc know.s no pause in progress and developement, and attaches her curse 
to all inaction." Tuo authors of these Essays are Hector L. Langevin, Esq., 
of the City of Quebec ; E. Billings, E8q.,of the City of OtUwa, and Wiitiaiu 
Hutton, Eoq , St'creury Board of Statistics, Quebec. The authors of the 
other Essays may obtain them on application to the Asdistant Secretary of 
tlie Committee, I. R. Eckart, E.-q., Qiiebfc. 

FRANCIS fllNCKS, Chairman, Execudve Committee. 

May 10, 1855. 

(•) Mr. Hc«Kftn's(>ard.in addition t4> his name «)nl»in«Ht the followinicnw*m«rvitdttm, 
— " lie l4ik«^> the oppurtuuity tif btating, that tlic vaiual)>etitati»ticsu|K>u Agriiultuie 
and Commcrfo ivi thcaccooipaioing Bmayt were derived from Evelyn Caiuji*bell, Esq., 
of the Slatisticd Ollice. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY NOTICE. 

To Municipal and School Chrporalions in Upper Canada. 

Until further notice, the undersigned will apportion onehufi' 
dred per cent, upon all sums which shall be raised from local 
sources by Municipal Councils and School Corporations, for the 
establishment or increase of Public Libraries in Upper 'Caaada, 
under the regulations proyided according to law. 

In selecting from the General and Supplementaiy Catalogaes, 
parties will be particular to give merely the catalogue number 
of the book required, and the department from which it is se- 
lected. To give the names of books without their number and 
department/- (as is frequently done,) causes great delay in the 
selection and despatch of a library. The list should be on a 
distinct sheet of paper from the letter. 

E. RYBBSOBT. 
Ebucatiok OiVr, 
Toronto, Ist Pebruary, 1855. 

MAPS AND APPARATUS— NOTICE. 

The Legislature having acceded to my recommendation to 
grant annually, from the commencement of the current year, a 
sufficient sum of money to enable this Department to supply 
Maps and Apparatus (not text-books) to Qrammar and Coqi- 
mou Schools, upon the same terms as Library Books are now 
supplied to Trustees and Municipalities, the undersigned will 
be happy to add one hundred per cent. -to any sum or sums, not 
lees than five dollars, forwarded to the Department, and to for- 
ward Maps , Apparatus, Charts and Diagrams to the value of the 
amount thus augmented, upon receiving a liist of the articles 
required by the Trustees. 

E. RYEESON. 
EmicATioK Office, 

Toronto, 18th June, 1856. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Jownal of SdttcatUm for om half- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in poiUage $tamps^ or olherwite, 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Jtmmitl of Educaiiom, 6b. per annum; 
back vols, neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in all 
cases accrmipany the order. Single numbers, 1^. each. 

1^9* All communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Gicorgb IIodgiiis, 

StiucaHoH Offic$j ToroHia. 
Toronto : Printed by Lovkll & Gibson, Corner of Twige ahd JlelindaSlfeat* 
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ON TUB USE OF MODELS AND DIA&EAMS. 

A LeUwre delmend m cmnection wth the Edfuatumal BkkMUtm^ 

Lomdon^ Jwm^ 1854; ^ T. Sopwitb, Aqt.* 

Mj present object is to speak of models and DiAOBAHSy as 
j^pHcable lo ordinary use in schools. 

Of these, models are the more yaloablei inasmuch as they 
represent the solid form of an object, and can be viewed in any 
diieetioB, whereas a diagram, even in its most pictorial form, 
onl J presents one aspect of the object ; and if different portions 
of the same object are required to be shown, they must of 
neoessity be delineated in separate diagrams. The portability 
and cheapness of diagrams, however, as compared with models, 
tender them, <m the whole, better adi^ted for extensive use in 
schools ; and even the disadvantage cf presenting only one face 
<^ an object may be turned to some account, and become a 
means of instruction, inasmuch as all the practical applications 
of drawing depend on a right appreciation of the laws under 
which solid forms can be represented on a plane sur&ce. 

The present tine is more especially suited for some illus1m> 
tion of this subject, inasmuch as an opportunity is now afforded 

• By a refereooe to the Act published in the Jwrwd of Bdueatum for 
last m onth, (page 8«.) it wffl be seen that the Ugialatnre has recentiy 
naotad the sam of $10,000 per annam for the fapply of Grammar and 
€oinnon Schoeif with Mapa and Apparatoa. See notiee on page US of 
this JenriMrf. 



in this exhibition whereby every one may examine a gvoafe 
variety of the best models and diagrams. And precisely iiitbe 
degree in which such opportunities are aflbrded, it is importadt 
that teachers of every class should endeavor to study their 
importanoe^ and to adopt them in their several schods. 

It is not my intention here to speak at any length on ths 
subject <rf what may be called the highest class of modds, ui 
which machinery, or any other compliested conditions, ai^ 
exhibited ; because such models are only to be found, generallj 
speaking, in tiie hands of those who are competent to use thsni^ 
and fully illustrate their several properties. Such modds an» 
not attainable in ordinary schooh^ nor can they ever be largely 
applied in the general pnrpofles of education* I wouldi how* 
ever, observe, that one or two good modds of nuM^hanioSl con- 
struction, of a superior description, cannot foil to be of use^ as 
examples of the highest class of illustralion, and as a standaM 
with which to compdre the more elementary forms — aiid iH 
works of art a fow very eoLoellent examples may be obtained ai 
amoderatd cost. For general use^ however, in sdiooAs, m<ldels 
must be, as much as possible, of a dmple and inexpendve kind^ 
and it is to sneh as are within the scope al ordLaaiy sdiools 
^ait I would now more especially advert. 

The red use of a modd is to carry the mind &0m the actud 
observation of a small object pre s en ted to the eye, to the com- 
prehension of a lairger object not presented to view, and in doing 
this the mind is necessarily employed in a study of relative 
dimensions, and of corresponding forms. Sxedlent ihodds of 
geometricd forms, as the cube, Ac, sre to be had at a small' 
cost ; but in the smallest village schod, unprovided with fonds 
for the purchase of expensive models, much may be done at a 
very small cost— as for example, the construction of a cube, 
and other geomelaricd figures, may be exphiined by a piece of 
pasteboard, and the mode of construction is in itself an explana- 
tion of geometricd conditions; as for example, that the 
tetrahedron is bounded by four surfaces, the cube by six, and 
the pupils may with advantage be exercised in th6 construction 
of such figures. The instrument called a jfomgrapk may be 
easily made by a country carpenter, or even by a skflfd lad, 
and is well represented by the ordinary s&les or rules used in 
France. Itaffordsareadymoddof various geometricd figures^ 
and derives its name finom Greek words, signifying to draw or 
describe angles. I am now adverting to the simplest forms of 
illustration, but which, simple mid dementwy as they are, vro 
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do not find them in the g;enenility of country schools, although 
madb progress has undoubtedly been made in late years in this direc- 
tion. I do not attempt, in the compass of a single lecture, to notice 
the Tarious models which are applicable to schools, or to describe 
separately the mode in which they are to be used ; my chief object is 
to urge the universal adoption of models and diagrams, as a means of 
instruction, and to illustrate by one or two familiar examples the 
manner in which very cheap and simple, and yet effective models may 
be brought within the reach of even the Tillage schoolmaster* 

In astronomy it is desirable that all scholars should learn something 
of the motions, and magnitudes, and distances of the heavenly bodies. 
The most rapid motion which can be readily comprehended by boys 
is about tw«nt7 miles an %our, ^ one mfle in thsce minutes. It is 
about double Ihe quiclKest speed they see in road vehicles, and is a 
j^^ rate on milways, but it will be brought still nearer to their com- 
prehension within the walls of the school-room, by a white ball 
nstened to a string of about three feet in length, and whirled round 
at the rate of two reTolutions— nearly forty feet in each second. By 
graduating the length of the string, and timing the revolutions to 120 
m each mmute^ the length of a mile may be described by the ball in 
three minutes ; and if wis were continued an hour, we should have 
twenty miles of space passed over by the ball. When once the minds 
of children are directed to a palpable illustration of this kind, they 
hftre obtained, as it were, the seeds of knowledge — they have a foun- 
dation on wfaidi to rest future reseaxches of a like kind, and without 
some such solid, distinct, clear, and palpable exhibition of the rate of 
motion, no definite ideas will be afforded by the most skilful and 
elaborate atudy of mere figures unapplied to some such datum as I 
have here endeavored to describe. Very few persons have clear con- 
ceptions about space and motion. If we ask a child the meaning of a 
sentence which it has read, we probably find that fio solid or distinct 
ideas of ^e meaning of the sentence liave been formed, and so it is 
with children of a larger growth — with men, and even with able and 
accomplished men — ^propositions involving large conditions of space 
ftnd 'motion are read and stated by them as truths, without even at- 
tempting to resolve them into tangible considerationa What, for 
example, is so common as to hear it said of Archimedes, that if he had 
a fulcrum on which to base his operations, the power of a lever would 
enable him to move the worid, and so it is taken for granted that by 
an enormous lever, the weight of ArchiraedeSi exerted at the extremity 
of its enormous arm, would suffice to move the world. In theory this 
is true,^ but how few have an idea how&r it is from all practical value. 
If Archimedes had machinery free from friction, and in perfect eqai- 
librium, 80 that his whole power could be made available, it would 
require, at sixteen hours a day, and using his whole power, more than 
ssven millions of years to move the earth. But then it may be said — 
what do jrou call motion-— tfarouffh what vast space would he not liaye 
moved it in that immense period, if endued with life amounting, one 
might almost say, to a fraction of eternity itself I I have assigned a 
moderate enough space, through which it would be moved, vis., the 
one hundred millionth part of an inch. If we consider, then, that of 
^>s Tnsoiwvv of an inch, only about n^nnr P<^ ^^^^ ^ accomplished 
in the incessant labor of fifty years, we find that it amounts to so in- 
conceivably small space, so very far beneath the utmost power of the 
microscope, that instead of confirming the notion of motion, it seems, 
if i^ were possible, to add value to the notion of actual permanency. 
Now, in carrying ideas of space and motion from terrestrial to celestial 
-ol»jeet8, 1 may mention a very simple and pleasing illustration. Sup- 
pose a white ball, of ten or twelve inches diameter, placed in the open 
sir on a clear day, when the sun and moon are both visiblei The ball 
may be so placed as to appear immediately under the moon, when 
viewed through a small aperture properly fixed. It may be so placed 
also in regard to distance from such aperture, as to appear about the 
same size of the moon. Now, if the sun*s rays fall on this ball, just so 
■rnoh of its sor&oe will be brightiy Uhimined as will correspond with 
the light portion of the moon, and the teacher will then explain that 
the. rays of the sun are falling on two balls or globes — the one the 
moon, at a great distance, thtf other the ball, often or twelve inches — 
and by moving the latter, the increase of apparent diameter as it is 
brought near, and the decrease of its magnitude when removed further 
away, may be fully explained. On the following day similar lessons 
may show the altered position of the moon, and the reason of its 
altered phase, and illustrations of this kind may serve as a foundation 
on which to convey information as to the other heavenly bodies. I 
recommend drcles to be painted on the school ceiling, representing the 
earth by one inch in diameter, the moon one quarter inch at a distance 
of thirty inches, and an outer circle of nine feet two inches in diameter, 
to represent the cicumference of the sun. When these enormous 
magnitudes have been in some degree appreciated, the distance of the 
flx^ stars on the same scale, amounting to much more than lO^OvO 
nuleSi may afford a further and most astounding example of the great- 
ness and glory of the works of the Creator, as exemplified in the scale 
of the universe. I 

4 now offer as an example of geological models, one which admits of I 



being easily constructed, namely, by cutti''^ sheets of variouHly 
colored paper so as to show the relative poffition and area of the 
geological formations of Great Britain. In this manner also, models 
of local districts may be easily made, by adopting the course of rivers 
as a base of operations, and then monlc iiig the hills according to a 
scale ot altitudes. Models of 8chool-room.s, in card-board, might be 
mad» by active and ingrnious scholars; and the great beauty of 
neatly-made paste-board models is such as to render them pecaliarly 
fitted for exercises at school. 

The lectures of the late Richard Palton were an example of the 
great ntitity of models. He possessed a very large collection, illus- 
trating mechanics, hydraulics, hydrostatics, optica, and astrenony. 
Among them Were Attwood's machine for explaining acceferOed 
motion, a printing press, a machine or |)ortablc mint for strldng 
medals, a 6tocking*making madbise, a wcrliing modd of a loeomofite 
engine and of various other steam engines, optical models, telescopes, 
microscopes, Soq. It is much to bo wished that similar collections of 
models could be found in every large town, and i| moderate sums were 
appropriated by government to be given as premiums for such models, 
it would develop a large amount of practical merit, and be the means 
of furnishing an ample supply for schools. 

The restorations of extinct animals now in progress at the Crystal 
Palace, by Mr Wat rhouse Hawkins, bid fair to ceate a laudable 
interest in such studies ; and I am glad to have an opportunity of 
showing, by the small models now on the table, the clear and satis- 
iactory manner in which Mr. Hawkins proposes to shew, not only the 
external form, but also the anatomical structure of the bones^— one 
dde of the model being open for this purpose, whilst the other gins 
a complete view of the exterior. 

Great animation is excited in the minds of children by any exercises 
which involve manipulation. If furnished with pieces of paste-board, 
they will soon learn to construct a rough model showing the walls 
of the school, and so proceed to represent hills by fixing wooden pins 
at intervals of the requisite height In like manner they may cut out 
in paper, or in cardboard, areas representing the comparative magni- 
tude of kingdoms, and Uius arrive at some tangible notions of the 
dimensions of the globe on which we live, and of the planets and stars 
which adorn the heavens by night. The great value of all such in- 
struction is the right ctirection of the mind and understanding, so as 
not only to know the condition of matter, but to feel that all nature 
pictures forth images of the greatness and glory of God. 

Under the term of diagrams, almost evenr description of drawing 
may be included, inasmuch as highly- finished pictorial e£Eect8 are 
sometimes required to illustiate architectural and geological, as well 
as historical and other sutgects. The numerous and interesting 
specimens lAown in this exhibition render it unnecessary Sither to 
descnbe them or to speak in general terms of their great beauty and 
value. My object is to draw attention to the means by wliich they 
may be more extensively used in ordinary schoolsy a^d to this end we 
must consider more especially — 
The principles of construction ; 
The objects capable of illustration ; 
The materials to be employed ; and 
The special advantages they afford in promoting edocatioD. 

There are certain guiding principles which regulate the correct 
practice of all arts of design, and a knowledge of these is essential to 
the teacher. 

A diagram is the representation of one or more objects on a plane 
surface. 

If we suppose a cylinder to be the object of which a diagram is to 
be made, it is evident that if the end alone is represented we have a 
drcle, and a projection of it may be made on a plane parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder, so that the outline will be a square or a parallel- 
ogram. If lines only are employed, such a diagram will ^ve no 
correct idea of the true form of the object; hence it becomes necessary 
in representing a diagram of a cylinder, as of every other object, that 
due regard is to be oad to the exhibition of it in such a form as to 
convey a clear idea to the mind. 

An uninstructed person who, for the first time, attempts to make 
such a diagram, is disposed to make a circle for the top, and then con- 
tinue lines to represent the length of the cylinder ; and, under certain 
conditions, this may be done by a prindple to which I shall shortly 
advert; I notice this because it has fireqoentiy happened, in the course 



of my experience, that I have seen a pit sh^ represented in this i 
ner — a method so fallacious, as to give the most erroneous impressions. 

To explain this, I will suppose the shaft of a mine, ten feet in 
diameter and one hundred feet deep ; we have thus a cylinder of which 
the length is ten diameters. 

I will suppose that at the top of this shaft there are two roads^ each 
one hundred feet long— one being direct north, and the other direct 
east, from the top of the shaft Suppose also, for the sakeof sin^ilipity 
in form and dimensions, that at the bottom of the shaft there are two 
drifts or galleries, each one hundred feet in length and going in two 
different directions, namely, sdUth and west Let us supiioas that the 
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rslfttare posMon of tlie slutft, roads, and diifV^ is to be shown In a 
<fiAi;raiii. 

The Inexperienced dnR]g;hUn)an may, in tbe first inBtance, make a 
drawing repreeentinf; the loadis the same as on an ordinary pround 
plan, with the fop of the pit (or hollow cylinder) at the point of inter- 
aectioo, by a scale, say of ten feet to one inch. Ho then, by the same 
scale, proceeds to lay down the shaft in a perpendicular line, and the 
math and west drifts in their relative position to the north and east 
roadsL 

Now the fallacy of each a figure as would thns he made is apparent ; 
aUbongh many persons can correct, by their own actoiU knowledge of 
t>« true relation of (he objects, any practical error as deduced from 
•ttcfa^ diagram ; the knowledge of the designer may save him from 
the error of the drawing yet his diagram will conyey no accurate idea 
to other persons. 

We perceire, then, that every diagram must be designed in a certain 
relation to the truth, in order to convey correct ideas to others. 

There are sereral methods of acconipKdiinff this — 
1. By a ground plan, or horixontal drawing. 
S. By a sectional plan, or vertical drawing. 
S. By an isometric projection. 
4. By a parallel projection. 

If the object to be designed or explained has relation only to one 
vinferra phme surface, then the first of these modes is all that is ro- 
qaired, but in every solid olject the representation must depend on 
one or other of these methods of projection, unless perspective delinea- 
tion is required. This does not come so much within the strict mean« 
iB|C.<^^i>«nuns as generally understood, as of pictorial represenUtlon, 
whidft wovid introduce too wide a field for illustration in the compass 
of a lecture Kke this. 

I oonsMer dfaignun^ therefbre, as bemg chiefly of such a natore as 
to require a dose adlMrenoe to ^metrical accuracy, and capable finr 
the most part of bein^ delineated by projection by parallel rays. 

-^ ^^ — ^ ■" honxontal plane, which, though it may lie placed 
vertically, in order to be more deariy seen, is, nevertheless, so delineated 
aa to represent a horiaontal plane. 

As, for example, a map of England, though placed aprisht against a 
fldftOol-roQm wall, is well understood to represent the nearly horizontal 
&ce of the country. Not so the geol )gical sections or profile of rail- 
Wi^ to be found on some maps. These are to be delineatod 

Ao&ndiif.^By parallel projection on a vertical plane, and which, in 
like nymner, is understood to be vertical, though lying flat on a tuble. 

Both these models are especiidly meant to represent one sur&ce only ; 
if dilfereBt surfiuses are introduced, they are sU lakl down in separato 
drawings by the plain rules which regulate this method of delineation. 

f^enf^r.— When solid forms are to be deUneated we may have 
recourse to isometrical drawing, which is best ezpUioed by reference 
to a cube, with a house and tower npon it : or 

JbttreWy.— By parallel projection, based on the theory of shadows, 
by which a principle is afforded for a mode of delineation of great 
praotical value. 

Sach being the general principles or methods upon which diagrams 
may bo eonveniently constnif^ted, we eome now to a eonsideraUon of 
tbe otyeoto capable of illnstratfon, and this will be found to include a 
range so wMe as to be almost oooatonsive with every department of 
hemaa knowlectee. 

I ahall first advert to number.— The most simple of all illustrations 
is thai which reprmnts a number by a space of length, and its reUtion 
to other numbers by lines of comparaUve length, — a method of teaching 
addition, aiibtraotion, muhiplicatioa, and division, which ought to be 
in uao in every schooU A line, one inch long, is drawn to represent 
anity, and its extension to five, ten, or twenty times ; the divisbn into 
two^ four, or morf pvts, are readily shown and made dear by a 
diagram, and this principle may be either applied by single lines or by 
bands of moderate breadth. 

When the transition from one period to another is gradual, single 
lines, representing the time of observation, may bo used ; but when 
quantity or number is definite at separate periods^ bands ol moderate 
width are proper. 

In this maoper ma^ be clearly shown the number of inhabitanto in 
A town or parish, or in several, say ten or fidecn, towns ; 

The actual number of children at school ; 

The proper proportion according to age ; and 

The rate, alx>ve or below such proportion. 

In the admirable diacramfi of statistics prepared by the late Mr. 
Fletcher, the element of number is shown by intensity of shading; 
the useful application of such diagrams to physical geography is ap* 
parent on inspection. 

A fill ther application of diagrams of number may be made in relation 
p> time, and I exhibit diagrams of simple and compound interest, 
showing the value ot three and five per cent at both these rates. 

The accumulation of funds at the same rates, via. the amount of one 
pound in forty years, and of one pound per annum in forty years, as 
aliio the present value of one pound payable from oite to forty. 



These diagrams are of great use in illustrating simple and compoood 
interest 

Another general application of dia^ms is to represent space In 
relation to area; for as to mere extension, that is only the repetition 
of number. In areas we have to deal with a different mode of pro- 
gression, and the line three times the length of another is tbe index 
to an area or square of nine times. Thus the relative size of the 
school-room nwy be compared with one square yard, one rood, one 
acre, one Kqnare mile. 

The relation of one square mile to one hundred square milea. 

The relation of one hundred square milss to a county or kinadom. 

The reUtive size of Canada, England| Scotland, $nd Irdaod la 
squares. 

This is easily done by taking the area in miles, the 8((}uare root of 
which is the side of the proper sqaare. 

Then England or Great Britain uay be made a scsle of Comparison 
for Europe, for land and water, and finally for the globe. 

We may then proceed to represent the gk>be^ and to illustrato its 
magnitude in comparison with that of the sun; aud so, by a series of 
well -studied diagrams, carry the mind fix>m nuignitudes easily under- 
stood to those vast distances which can only be arrived at by steps of 
patient study, a process which is equally required in every department 
of art and science. 

In oonhidering area with reference to accurate divisions, we have to 
take into accocnt the knowledge of scales, and to this the diagram Na 
1, Surveying and Levelling, is especiallv directed, as shewing and 
explaining the use of a barometer in a school, and the construction of 
the Vernier scalesi 

Such exercises are a useful introduction to a study of the properiiea 
of air, its pressure, Ac : and are, moreover, nsefiil manipulatk>na — the 
very root of exact measurement, and of a habit of exact regard to 
dimensions. 

One great use of diagrams is to accustom the eye to genera) pomte of 
information. I mav here especially mentionand strongly recommend, 
the excellent and cheap di wsms of the Working If en*s Association, 
examples of whxh are on the walls of this exhibition, and ought to be 
veiy generally used in schools. 

Ghildren accustomed to draw simplo forms acquire a ladnty which 
would soon enable them to multiply copies of good diagrams from 
copies sent to a district ; and as a proof of this, 1 exhibit numerous 
examples of geometrical figures, drawn by scholars at Afienhead'a 
school, alter a few months* practice. 

Schoolmasters might be paid a moderate price for such copies, 
according to their merit, and copies of diagrams may easily be made 
on tracing linen ; by these and similar means no difficulty would exist 
as regards providfaig ^agrama. What is most wanted is a due ap- 
preciation of their use and value on the part of ooaduotors of schooUL 
Ihey may with advantage aoeompaay almost every part of education, 
being available in the very outset of arithmetic to cxpkin nomeration 
and other roles; the copying of diagrams greatly tends to improve 
writing ; they convej clear kleas of reUtive time, and show the com- 
binations of number and tone. They moreovor occupy the atteotton 
of chikhmi so as to develop a degree of attention; and a considerablo 
acquaintance with astronomy, geotogy, and other sciences, may thus 
be made with a cleamess and fiwiU^ which, without sach aid, cannot 
be attained. 

It has been my wish, in the brief limite of this lecture, to dhect 
attentioa to the greatly extended use of models and diamios in 
general educatioB. This sobject is one which is scarcely at all under- 
stood in the great majority of the hmnbler daas of schools. I hare 
endeavored, by a few examples, to point out the aisefol aid which 
they afford to the teacher, the animation they impart to others tn diy 
and uninteresting lessons, the awakening of new ideas in the minjv 
and the formation of oorrect habits of thought All these show forth 
the value of such means of illustration in the school, iNit here tiieir 
value only begins— for thev establisli, in tlie eye of the youthfiil 
student, an exact habit of observation which will be of the g r e ates t 
use in every stage of life. Whether it be in the recreations of lyavfl, 
in the pursuit of science or in following industrial occupatums of any 
kind, however humble, scarcely a day can pass without afbrding some 
opportunity of apply iiM; the kind of knowledge which is tjjiusbnparted. 
in every department, from the complicated details of finanoe or other 
statistioal condition^ which cbdm the mind of the statesman, dowo to 
the occupations of the humblest artisan, well-constructed dismms 
may be made the means of presenting, ss it were, in one 0eld of ylfiw 
—combinations and relations of numbered value, or space, in rehution 
to time or other conditions, in a way which cannot be done by mere 
figures or descriptions. 

At no former time, or at no former plaee, could these ooosidera^ops 
be more appropriately urged than in this institutwn, when, for t^^e first 
time m the hlAory of the world, an attempt is made to bHng from 
different nationa whatever tends to illustrate educatkmal progress, and 
to present them in union with those which have been adopted in this 
country. A lesson of deep significance is thus afibrded, for as surely 
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iS tight Burpusses dtrkness, and wisdom surpasses folly, so will this 
nation declme hi power, in knowledge, ia wealth, and happiness, if 
otiier nations proceed in a more steady application of sound and useful 
principles of teaching. The state of some schools, in retired places, is 
scarcoly one remove from the darkness of barbarism — sounds with 
lees meaning than the war-howl of the savage (for that has a terrible, 
and, to his foes, a well-known meaning), sounds, I say, absolutely 
without meaning, are learnt by children without one solid idea of 
meaning attached thereto. Kven the slang phrases of the ragged 
children of utter destitution are not pronounced without a meanine, 
only too clear and lamentable. Tet day after day, week after week, 
month after month, the routine of the readloff lesson goes on without 
any dear perception being formed as to what the intent and purpose 
of the words are. The habit of reading, regardless of the correct 
meaning, Is a Iktal blow to the formation of exact habits of thought. 
The ideas of such a mind continue to resemble the ruggedness of a 
marble block, instead of the exact and beautiful form which the chisel 
of the sculptor develops, — not by adding one particle to that form, but 
by removing from it what is extraneous. So it is with the infant mind 
— the conversation of home and of companions, the observation of 
natural objects, and the necessity of comprehending much that is said, 
form a practical education, which in school ought to be continued by 
eombSning suitable explanations with all that is taught, and so render- 
ing it available to future use. In this ft will be found that verbal ex- 
planationa alone are by no means sufficient ; children are tired by 
prolix details : to already existing ignorance, carelessness and inattention 
are added. But when actual ol^ects are presented to their view, when 
wonder and admiration are brought into play by new and curious 
opmbinations of form, the attention is willingly given, and the more 
this great advantii^ in imparting instruction and its value in after life 
18 considered, the more will it appear that the cause of education may 
be usefully advanced by means of models and diagrama These, more 
or less, are within reach of every teacher who wUl study the method 
of giving such instruction. The ikcilities now given by means of the 
Department of Science and Art, and which it will doubtless be one 
important object of the Sodety of Arts to extend by means of its 
journal and by its connection with institutions in various parts of the 
country, will, it is to be hoped, greatly improve the general character 
of school instruction. A solid impress of real and U^tine utility may 
thus be given to education, tending to increase the happiness as well 
AS the oaiBfulness of every scholar, and to promote the best interests 
' jot this great country, which eminently depend on the intellectual skill, 
and on the sound religious and moral worth which are the true foon* 
datioQS alike of indindnal and national wel&re and stability. 



SINGING IN SCHOOL. 



There is too little attention paid to the matter of sfaigfaig In the 
schools in most sections of our country, and particularly in those of the 
West In lket| in a large number of oar schools it is entirely neglected. 
This is all wrono; Children should be taught to sing as eariy in Kfe 
as they are taught to read. Not only at home, but at school also, is 
the place for such training. And the schod, indeed, is the better place : 
there they can vie with eadi ether in learning and ringing appropriate 
pieoes; and these very exerdses are a stUnuhis to more vigoious 
exertions in learning their other lessons. 

liTerjr experienced teacher is well aware that the greatest difficulty 
in titm&ng arises flrom the scbolar'a not being interested in his studies. 
Whatever, then, may ttnd to awaken in the mind of the sdiohir, such 
an interest as his progresE demands, is worthy of our attention. 

It is too common an occurrence in the experience of a teacher to 
reqdre proof, that schoUra sometimes appear to have fallen into a kind 
of mental apathy — ^into a dormant state, from which it is almost impos- 
sible to arouse them. Yet in order that they shouki receive any benefit 
fnm their attendance at school, they must be shaken out of this 
lethargic condition — they must be aroused from their stupidity, and 
be led to take an interest in whatever they are engaged in, and to 
desire to and^stand what they are pursuing. Singing exercises are 
a great aid in affecting this. Therefore regarded only in the light of 
an inoentive to study, and as a means of procuring an interest in the 
ordinary parsuits of a school, such exercises should be introduced. 

In all schools they should be connected with the opening and closing 
exorcises of each day. And in the lower and primary schools, both In 
the f^noon and afternoon sessions, a short time should be appropriated 
to the singing of Interestmg pieces, and to the proper instruction, whkh 
naturally aooompanies such exercises. In the higher schools, once or 
twice a week, one hour, at least, should be devoted to instruction in the 
rudiments of vocal music and in singing exercises. 

When property conducted these exercises expand the chest and 
strengthen the lungs : they give the scholar a better command of his 
voice, and a fuller and more perfect intonation ; and therefbre whether 
he engages in reading or speakhig, he can do it more efibctively and 
with f;mater auocess. 



Besides there is a great satisfaction to every individual in being able 
to sing and to underataud music It is a mistaken idea altogether thfti 
a person can not learn to sing. And yet how oflen we bear iodividQAls 
saying ; ** How I do wish I understood music. L would give anrtliiiQg 
only to be able to sin^*, it would be such a pleasure 1 But I W( 
learn if I try.^ 

•* But I ean7 learn if I try ;" entirely wron|^; every person endowed 
with only ordinary capabilities can learn to sing. There is a musial 
germ implanted in the mind of every mdividual, and it is only from 
the fact of not permitting it to develop itself, that the person does not 
become a singer. All individuals can not probably become goid Ungin, 
or the best judges of musical performances ; yet ihey can arrive at cwh 
a degree of atuinment, that they will bo interested, not only in listening 
to» but also In partidpating in such exercises. The reason that there 
are so many persons who are not able to sing, arises from the fact of 
their not having been properly educated. The harmonical germ with 
which they have been endowed by their Creator, has been suffered to 
die froni starvation and a lack of attention. 

The vocal organs should be among the very first to receive atleotioQ. 
As in Italy and Germany, so our children should be taught to sine u 
eariy as they are taught to read. The two should go hand in hand op 
through the different grades of childhood and youth to matnrer yeua 

And it is an argument in support of this position that there appeui 
to bean inseparable connection oetween the finer and better feeliiifpof 
one's nature, and the dcvelopement of an interest either tolisteato^pr 
to partidpate in musical exercises. 

** There !■ to lottls » qrmpAthj wiih aoiuidi. 
And M the mind is pitol>«i, the ear is pleued 
Wilh melting ain or mftrtial, brisk or errAve, 
Some diord in unison with wh»l we hear 
Is toudied within us and the heart reptteo." 

From my own observations and froni the statements of other teacheif, 
I believe that singing is a great element in the government of a school. 
It draws forth the better iedings of the schokr ; tt rounds and smooths 
the rough corners of his nature, and imbues him with a higher respect, 
and with a greater love for his teacher. But here perhaps a dlfflGolty 
arises in the minds of some teachers, in regard to the eapabititjr of iai- 
parting the requisite instruction in tliis department There need be 
no difficulty, mr every teacher of ordinary talent and acquirement^ 
(and if there are any not having this amounts they have most cert»ijiiy 
greatly mistaken tneir ealling^) can with a very little exertion » 
acquaint himsdf with the simpler rudiments of vocal musie, sstobe 
able to impart the necessary instruction. Becauae they have thosnr 
in life negected the subject, is no reason why they should oontinue to 
do so. When a person haa leiurned all it is proper for him to lesn; 
and his dedres of knowledge have become sated, his misdon certai^r 
must be accomplished, and it is then» fidl time for him to mikf vi 
exit from the earth. , 

Socrates even in extnHne old age learned to play on mosicd inftn- 
ments, Oato when eighty years old thought proper to leamUie 
Greek language; and Plutarch when between seventy and «ghty 
commenced the study of the Latin. Nothing of the kind, whatonr 
the period ^ life, is impoedble for a person of energy and indomitible 
perseverance. And such a person the teacher should be; and inch 
the successful teacher is. — Ohio Journal of Education* 

UNTRUTHFULNESS IN SO HO LS— ITS PBBVENTIVK AND 

REMEDY. 

" It (tcachinfc) has all the intorest 

for pawns and pieoes, and your adversary, 
aveiytoivhgaincaiidisvoryhard tobei 

The faults of men are on a grander scale Chan those of ehlMnn ; 
this is the rule. Exceptions exist, it is true ; yetr to a man of fltroQC 
character, but of rude tastes and uncultivated manners, peccadiUQai 
give an air of boyishness, not to say of effe uinacy. For the b(^ to 
rob, and the nmn to steal, would be to reverse the laws of natural de- 
velopment; for the boy to lie, and the man to perjure himselt is toe 
ordinary growth of an ffraflcd upon character. Our schools, there- 
fbre, are ti&e nurseries of faults, rather than of matured oflencei; w 
faults, as we call them, because their indirect eflfecfes are uiflio& bat, 
estimated by any other scale, sins of exceeding magnitude. 

The form in which the childish propensity to evil makes its appear- 
ance, is mainly untruthfulness. Tnat untruthfulness is universil aooe 
who are brought into close contact with men or children can oe^ 
that it is more prevalent with adults than with the young. I do aot 
need to prove. The faults of men are manifold, those of children !•» 
numerous in kind. Untrutiifulness in its Protean forms is the saltent 
point in the sinful side of the young. As discernible on the first tfOQ 
the seventh day of the week, no amiability is so pure that it <^J^ 
conceal it, no filial love so strong that it does not shelter it >»^ 
hood falls fh)m the lisping tongue of the child, and lurks in tbe iDon 
guarded words of the youth, at the threshold of man's estate . 

Is it the &ult of the parent and teacher, that falsehood ofteiii aw 
prevarication almcst always, are looked upon by the child as TeW 



of agreat nme of ohosa, wWh Unng aw^ 
owury. in nEntenna, the dovili truYto jtoy* 
tobcit.ifIeTerdoboakhim." Da.i«soiA 
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offencM, far less ca1p&l>Ie than swearing, stealing and Sabbath-breakingf 
To our shame we must coniijss H ; and every teacher owes it to him- 
self, to the worid^ and to his God, to look within him, and see how far 
the evil can be remedied bjr him. I do not suppose that any teacher 
entertains the idea distinctly defined, that untruthfulness is any less a 
sin than others of the youthful category, but its universality causes 
the thought to be practtcafly forgotten. Children early c(»Dceive that 
truth can be sacrificed without great harm to the cooscioncei and man- 
hood but gives strength to the conception. 

Acknowledging that children are naturally quick to mark trathful 
ness in their companions, and ready to admire it, we can but confess 
it our duty to do all In our power to train them to a constant and high 
Estimation of its value in themselves. While we are prompt to punish 
those who are untruthful, wo may call repeatel attention to those 
instances, in ancient and modem history, where men of all nations, 
and of every creed, have given their tec>timony to the beauty of truth. 
Why flbottki we read, in «ir sehools, of Darioc and Eabrieiiis, Seosvela 
■ndCato, ualess we are 4o profit by those words of theira, Whieb 8k«w 
how fiMT a tiling is tralh, and what a gsn it ia to aeloff efw (he 
beathen eliaraotef ? 

And not oaly shoald the ttaeher oall Ida prnpibi' attoBtiaii to axarn* 
plea drawn frooi aoioal biography, but he shoald aisov ^J the esaraae 
of a little imaginatioii, prsacni to them sitnalioBS of taasptaCiao In 
which thof may find tbemselvaa plaeed. Let Mm pieUnre Iha visCory 
of trathfaliieaB, and show that aadi a ooaqasat, tfaoogh bleodiasB, ia- 
ynUrm ameh power, and frequeotly is as graal in its effecis ufson 
lodividnalokanctaraathoaeofaatioiiaQpaBhiatoffy. What phyaieal 
i is, beys feel iatoitiveiy; what mand ooorsge is, they eaa be 
to oaderakand. The great reasoa why bova aad boyiah 



have no appreeiation of moval oooraca is^ tiaift they ao rarely axerdae 
i^ and take oeeasioa to tasiils word. 



When a child has arrived at such natnriCy as to see the exeelleQee 
of raorat courage in others, which, aa I said in the outset, is at an 
eariy age with boys under a judioimn mother's care, the teacher 
must devise ways to eall the power into praotiea. Titis step requires 
xttwh diacretto n . If taken wisely, It will give great solidity to the 
gehohu^s character, but if hastily, it may shipwreck a SouL There 
fliioold no strong temptation be put before the efaild, but rith^ an 
opportunity to speak oie troth with manfohiesa An instonce of what 
I mean would be this. James comes to school, some momirg, tardy. 
His heavy tread and swollen eyes tell the story of oversleephig. How 
often have I seen the next step of the teacher missed ! He tries to 
remedy the evil by threwlng ridicule upon the boy, and hoMtinghhn 
up to the laughter of the school. And so he bluntly adc^ "^Wdt, 
Jamea, bow is thiaf ** Ihe boy cf course gives no answer. Indeed, 
none was wished. ^Not up earir enough, were yonf* The boy 
sullenly answers ^^No," and the Scholars laugh. Tf punctuality is to 
be purchased at the cost of candor, give me the latter. The truA, 
apoken as it has been by the boy, has no merit It hardly d ee e rve s 
so high a name as truth. How mneh* better for the teacher to adc, in 
a pleasant way, if he wishea to alhida to the causa of tardiness, ** James, 
did you see the sun rise Uiis morning? ** and, in nine cases out of ten, 
the answer will be a ready '* No, sir. The antithesis involved in the 
question gived it point, and, while sharp, it does not rankle. If the 
boy is a tried one, I w'ould ask, in a manner which would demand but 
one answer, ** Have you any excuse to plead, James? ** A boy of real 
moral courage w 11 answer with a willing **No, sir,*^ while oae who has 
not been trained to a ready and truthful reply, wiQ perhaps speak the 
syllables, bi t in such a manner as to convey the impression that he 
has an excuse, but lacks moral courage to stato it Teachers do a 
great wrong to the child by asking, in such a ease, '* JameS| what is 
your excuse? lor the silence which must follow is perilotis, thrice 
periloua, to his truthfulness. No questions should be asked in the 
acbool-room which do not demand a ready answer. By always giving 
sttch, the teacher may open a fine field for the culture of morafcoura^e^ 
while, by taking the opposite course, be oftentimes stimulates the 
youthful mind to search for fbundationless excusOi and even to utter 
deliberate fiJsehoods. 

QieaA discretton must be used in trusting children. Haoj read the 
walds^ ** It is a shame to cheat Arnold ; he idways believes us,** hurry 
to their aehools with the false interpretation which they give thenii 
aad foUow them with as much discriminatioB as auocess. O that 
toachen aould be warned off fiom this dangerous ground I Would 
that ther might see all of l>r. Arnold, his school and his character, 
before they interpret his worda. This placing of young minds in 
positions of daaqger, this axpeeting of them to ataiid atone wtdle at best 
thfpy can but totter, this risking of character on the probabilitv of 
Bvmg it stren8;th, — would that our teachers might realize its peru. — 
Where one mind comes out unharmed, two are maimed for life. 

If we would be able to say to our pupils, as Dr. Arnold said, and 
aaid soocessfully, ^o/c^wne^ I beiieve you,** it is not enough alone to 
0ve our f«U confidence. The heart of a chihl is wfiHng to respond to 
a trust, but it must not be too sorely tempted. To be able to leava 



our school rooms for a minute or an hour, and ftel thai the order of 
the room Is safe in the honor ef our scholars, to be able to realize that 
we are dealing with minds not Impregnated with deceit, but open and 
firank, more is demanded than the yielding of implicit confidence. If 
the teacher would be confided in as he is confiding, he must earn it by 
unfaltering faithfulness, and the possession of his own heart in puritv. 
After kll, We fall back at last upon this great principle, that for tne 
teacher to have truthful pupils, he must himself be truthful His 
excellences of mind and heart wiQ be repeated in the generation Under 
his chai-ge, and so too will his faults. Not his words alone —his whole . 
demeanor, his whole aspect must be truthful, — truth-full, not truth- 
showing. No assumption of a forced dignitv should give rise to the 
charge of hypocrisy ; no artful displaying of his school should unma^ 
to those young but quick eyes, his own blackness; no attempts to 
hide his own fkults, and to conceal his own defl'^iencles shouldtiwaken 
the suspicions, or repulse the sympathies, of those young hearts. If 
he would have his preeepU effective, he roust have his example fault- 
leas. With a firm reliance on a power higher than man, with a watoh- 
(kl mA persistent determhuitton to build up in himielf a Irutfafid, holy 
character, every teacher, whatever be liis iuttilectaal snqnircments, 
may teaoh powerfully and effeotively, by preespt and ittustrattonf how 
fair a thing is truth; may do moeh to rearnp rainda whidi ean abkto 
the day af temptetian, and give strength to the frOins. When wa 
punish onr pupila finr untrutMulnea^ let ua ask whethv w<e are our- 
selves truthful; when we inatil ^Uoe npanftHneand preoept upon 
preeept,^ let ua qtiaatton ourselvea, and answer truly, whether we at* 



giring the seal of a high and holy e: 
truthfhkieaB aaa hate no prefventive, 

^aawaer* 



pie;— for without this, uo* 
renedyw— ifiiwfldbiMsttt 



SCHOOL JURiafPSfn)SNOB. 

In govemfne a school, cases wdl often arise in which Che thotightr 
fhl teacher win f^l much onbiimssment Be win desire to knonc 
how others have acted in similar circumstances, and what oonse-. 
quences have resulted. But above all, he will be especiallv anxious to 
team what are the ^eat principles of justice and truth, which sboidd 
^uide him in the midst of such difficulties. He will need reading, re- 
lection, consultation, as well as observation and experience. To aid 
him in making decisions in cases of emergency, we propose to keep a 
column or two fbr the report and discussions of sucn topics and ques- 
tions as may arise in the practical government of a schdoL We shall 
dxtend our remarks and ooservations, sometimes, to the relattons sub- 
sisting between parents and teachers; and to the whole economy of 
the school svstem. 

In every Medical Journal, a largs apaoe is devoted to aceoutfta of 
diiBcote or remarkable cases which have occurred fn the practfee of 
dHR^vnt physldans ; and these accounts embrace all the afmptoms 
and manifestations of the disease, the methods of treatment in it^ dif- 
ferent staffcs, and Che result, whether fkvorable or unfkvorable. Is a 
remarkable surgical operation performed, not only is f,he fkct stated, 
but the fun particulars of it are given. Does a new disease make its 
appearance, not only are Its characferistics and all that is known of 
methods of treating it carefully stated, but physicians who have had 
to deal with it describe the cases of particular patients, and show as 
far as possible, m each, the manner of the attack, the progress of the 
dif>case, the precise remedies applied, and the effect of the treatment 

So in Legal Joumah^ reports of questions ndsed, arguments adduced, 
decisions made in trying important cases, occupy a very prominent 
place. And who that is conversant with the meoical and legal Jour- 
nals of the day, but will acknowledge that their most interesting and 
vduable articles, especially to the young practitioner, are those con- 
taining such reports f 

And why would not reports of cases whkh have actoally ooctinled 
in the school-room be of equal value to teachers f It cannot be that 
they are the onlv persons who cannot profit by the experience of ^u;h 
other ; yet we do not know of a single Educational Journal in which 
any space is devoted to such reports ; and it would be difftcult to 
sdleot fh>m idl the books which have been written on the subject of 
education, or on the teacher's life and duties, materials enough fbr a 
single volume. This groat deficieney in educational literature ean 
easuy be supplied, if practical teachers, those who are actually engaged 
in the bunness of instruction, will interest thetnselves in it 

These reports slionld come fVom teachers in all grades of adioolfl^ 
bath in dty and oonatry, so as to imsiude a variety of cases, andlUos- 
tMte the variooa methods of fcistructien, dMpHiie and management, 
which differant teaeharv adopt Horeever, they shoald iiiehide cMsa 
of unsuccessful, as well as successful treatment 

It may baabjaoted to soeh reports, that as n6 twn teachers will aver 
find themselves in precMy the same situatHm, th« eourae takaa hf 
one will net in every respeet be the proper eoarae to be taken bjr 
another. This is very tme, and it is also trne that no man eao work 
in the harness of another. No man can exert an influence ilitellectn* 
ally or monUly, except in his own way. One may do by a k)^ wfai|t 
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another most do hjjk word, snd what atin another can nerer do, 
however great lltt eSoK he may make ; and yet socnetliing may be 
learned even firom (he experience of the last. It is scarcely lees, im- 
portant to know the causes of faflure, than of success. But were a 
young teacher to consider any report as indicating precisely the course 
which he ou|(ht, or ought not, to take, he would be if\iured rather 
than heneQted by it* If, howerer, he should consider that each n-port 
ittustrates .sooie prindple, and should examine it carefully to ace what 
that priticiple is, and what are the elements of the success, or the 
want of success in tlie case described, he could not be otherwise than 
benefited by ft 

We hope teachers of Rhode Tdand will contribute f)reely to this 
department of the schoolmaster, and thus gire to others the fruits of 
their experience, and also show that the life of a teacher, instead of 
being, as some suppose, a mere hum-drum, monotonous course, is 
diversified by incidents as yaried as those which occur in any other 
profenioD. 

DISRISPIOr TO TIACBXB. 

Oasm 1st We wfll dese this article with the ibHowing report of a 
caacL wtrr partieohr of which we know lo be true. 

The sehool was eompoaed entirely of boys, and Dumbered about 
Mtf soholarBy ranging from eight to sixteen years of age. It was 
situated four or fire miles fitMa a larse d^, in a viHage which was 
tbsn, and is now, a noted resort for **&st** young men. As a oonse- 
quence, the boys beoame acquafaited with all the prelkne, vnlgar, and 
SMg e xpr ess ion s of the dar, and were much indiDed to be rode and 
peri, both in and out of school 

One day, a sligdit dtstnrbance having oeourred fai one of the dasses, 
the teacher asked a scholar ooncerning it, and received a very diare- 
speetliil and inanlting reply. After a moment's bilence, he went on 
with the recitation, apparently intending to take no notice of the 
offence. The scbdars were much surprised at this seeming indiffer- 
ence, and commented on it flreely among themselves at tli^ dose of 
schooL 

The next morning the teacher called the attention of the school, 
■aying pleasantly that he wished to ask a few questions. ''If,** said 
he, *'you were at play here in the yard, and a gentleman riding by in 
a chaise, should stop and inquire the wav to Brighton, would you tdl 
him! ** "Yes," promptly answered the boys, "But how would you 




indicate thev approval of the answer. ~ " But suppose that a common 
laborer should Mk you the same question, would you tell him?** — 
"Yes,** was again the reply. "And would you tell him in as polite 
and gentlemanly a manner as you tdd the other! ** " Yes.** siud all 
the boys. "But suppose that instead of one of these, a i^roUing l^g* 
gofr^ clothed in filthy garments, and bavins every appearance of a man 
who had debased himself by his vices, would adc of you the same 
information, would you tell himf^ A hearty "Yes,** was as before 
the response. " But would you be as particular to tell him kindly and 
pleasantly as you would be to tdl the others! ** " Most certainly we 
shoukl,'* said the bojrs, some even adding that they ought to be more 
particular to speak kindly to such a person. 

The teacher had now gpuned his point The schoUuv had establish- 
ed for themselves a principle which each f«it was just and true, and it 
only remained for the teacher to make the application. ^ 

"Yesterday,** said he slowly and impressively, "I asked George 
Jones a Question, which I not only had a right to ask, but which it 
was my auty to ask, and he gave me a disrespectful answer. Is it 
possible that there is a boy in this school, who will treat his teacher 
worse than he would the merest vagabond that walks the streets? " 

It was enough. Nothioff more was said, yet every scholar Tdt the 
reproof; and the teacher did not during the remainder of the term, 
have occadon to complain of the dightest want of respect on the part 
of any of his pupils. 

Cask 9nd. Samuel dropped a nendl upon the floor, and in recover- 
ing it jostled William, his right-hand neighbor, with his elbow; he 
was detected, and to some questioning as to motive answered imperti- 
nently, and when reproved for this, added stubbornness to his first 
trivial breach of order. What course ought a judicious teacher to 
pursue to bring him to an acknowledgment of his wrong-doing, and to 
induce him to forsake all attempts at dmilar annoyances in future ! 

In a case like this, where a grave offenoe arows out of a oomparap 
t{yely indgnifioant one, much, in foct nearly dl, depends upon the 
teacher's bearing and manner. If he be kind and firm, rardy indeed 
win smdl affairs grow to any importance. And one good rule will be, 
never, or very seldoin, to ask a achdar's motive for any smdl breach 
of order. The stem demand, "What did you do that for, sir!'* may 
frighten a child into a falsehood. At any rate it will suggest to him 
the propriety of seeking an excuse, or will prompt him to conceahnent, 
and all these are bad enough, but not ao ii\iurious as when the ih>wn- 
ing questfon mordy arouses oppodtion and wilfuhiesa Ask not often 



for a child*s motive when he does wrong ; he is not dways half con- 
scious what his motive was, and then he feels too much ashamed of it 
to be willing to tell it 

A little judicious waiting,-^if the pupils and the offender know that 
their teacher is fully aware of the offence, — will in no case do bans. 
The only difiSculty is, that they are leil to suppose that the school- 
master did not comprehend the mischiet When they nnderstand that 
he knows it all, and that a day of reckoning will come after he h&i had 
time to reflect and deliberate, the delay will work good rather tlian 
ir\jury. And in case of impertinent words or stobbomnefis, nothing, 
in our humble opinion, will avail as much as judiciou$ delays. By 
such delays Fabius conquered Hannibd, and by them a teacher may 
conquer the dispodtion to mischief in almost any boy. — Hthodehikmi 
ScliOolmiuUr. 



ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
If a teacher can sketch weU, he shenld draw his own maps open the 
black-board — First, tradng the outline of the oonntry, he mentkns 
the variona kingdoma or seaa whose boundaries his chalk is tradog :— 
second, with a fow jottings of his chalk he marl's ont the principd 
monntain ranges, forming the great ridges or apices of the water 
sheds; — third, he traoea the rivers winding their way from their 
mountdn aoorco or souroea to the great reservoirs ef the globe. Be 
pansea for a moment to review bis worfc^— he has sketched oot the 
works of natare aa the hand of the Greater haa left them * now he hai 
to begin to sketch the works of art and dviliaation — he nasto peo|)le 
the wilderness and to trace the promsdve steps of dviliaation ; upoo 
the banks of the tkld rivers he marics the dte of the great mereaatile 
cities; on the shores of the mountain streams he plai^ the names of 
the oldest indnstrid cities ; on the cod fields he phices those mighty 
manufacturing dties which have dmost sprung into existence sinee the 
discovery of the steam-engine— that mightiest monarch of dviUxatioQ 
and power, which seems to control the desttniea of the worid ; kst of 
dl, he marks the sites of those large towns, which form the market- 
places of the rurd population. We add that the work was progres- 
dve, — every fresh touch of the chdk is associated with soaae setr 
idea, and every ireah ilea has its appropriate association with Boma 
line or mark upon the board ; — die sketch goes oo, — it becomes roort 
and more finished;— the skdeton become^ lined with dnewB,theB 
dothed with flesh and blood ;— every fresh step towards completioQ 
exdtes new interest in the minds of the boys, — they wonder how a 
few Jottings can cdl up the idea of mountain range, or how a winding 
line can call up the idea of the course of the sparkling river, or hov 
the little mark put for the mountdn city, should awaken in their ira- 
aginatkms, the sound of the flip flap, flap flip^ of water mOls,and^ 
busT hum of industry ; they wonder, but they know not, that tbe 
vidble nictmie that their master has drawn with his chdk, would be 
dull and lifeless without the liring mord |uoture with which it is aa- 
sodated. Such a lesson is complete in its parts and perfect as a wbok 

APTITUDE OF TBACHING. 

The most essentld of all qudiflcalions for teaching^ is that pecollar 
faculty whicn we cdl, for the want of a better name, aptitude (or 
teaching;. Aptitupe for teaching I what is it f There is no mistaking 
it, when we see it Everybody recognises it, when it is presented to 
his notice. Is it a qudity of the head or the heart, or dioes it belong 
to both f Is it a natural or an acquired gift ? Is it an instinct, or a 
habit acquired by efforts, repeated from the eeriiest dawn of reasoot 
Does it grow spontaneously by imperceptible gradations of develop- 
ment, or is it a &culty dependent upon the growth of oet tun intdlectual 
and moral powers ? 

We witness certain teaching effects, and too readily rest satisfied 
with attributing them to what we call aptitude for teaching, as if it 
were some oridnd and mysterious faculty, without at all seeking to 
discover the chain of drcumstances, and the qudities of mind and 
character, which have contrihntod to form this aptitude. But we 
cannot allow the subject to rerodn in this unphilosophicd condition of 
mjHiticism. The aptitude for teaching must undoubtedly be a qodifl- 
cation resulting from the development of certain intellectual and moral 
faculties of our nature. Let us endeavcr to analyse this remarkable 
qualificadon ; that is to say, let us endeavor to discover tbo0squdili«% 
intellectud and mord, with which it is invariably assocfoted, or, rather, 
with which it is connected by the constant reUtion of cause and 
efifect— /^idL 

SOME GENERAL RULES AND PRINCIPLK& 
!rhese rules and prindples are derived from various sources. Tbej 
are adapted to the wants of pupils and teachers. Such sommariessuj 
be perused when more lengthened pieces might be neglected: 

RULBS rOR THX TBACHKR. 

1. From your earliest connection with your pupils inculcate tbe 
necessity otpnmpt and exaot obedience. 
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2. Utiitftfirmneas With gentleness; and let your pupils al?rsj8onder- 
Btaml that jou vkum exaoUj what you my, 

8. Never pfomise ady thiDg unless you are quite sure yon can giye 
whftt you promise. 

4. Nerer teU a pupil to do anything unless you are sure he knows 
how it is to be done; or show him how to do it and then see thai he 
does it 

6. Always puni^ a pupil for wiyktl duobedienM; but iieTer punish 
unduly, or in anger: and in no case should a blow be given on the 
bead. 

4k N«Ter let your pupils see that Uiey can vex you, or make you 
lose your aetf^oounand. 

7. If pupils are under the influence of an angry or petulant spirity 
wait till they are calm, and then reason with them on tne impropriety 
cf their conduct 

8w Never yield anything to a pupil because he looks angry, or 
attempts to move you with threaAa and teatSL Deal mercifuUyi but 
justly, too. 

9. A little present punishment, when the occasion ariseSi ig more 
tfcctual than the Uireatening of a greater punishment should the 
lault be renewed. "' 

Id. Never allow pupib to db at one time what you have forbidden, 
under the like circumstances, at another. 

1 1. Teach the young that the only sure and easy way to appear 
good is to ^ good^ 

18. Never altow tiderbearing. 

Id. If a pupil abuses your oonfideoee, make hiss, for a time, foel the 
want of it 

14b Never allude to former errors when real sorrow has been evinced 
for having committed them. 

15. £Siicoarage, in evoy suitable way, a spiitt of diiigenee, obe* 
dience» perseverance, kindnesi^ forb^araBoe, honesty* truthfulnesSi 
purity and courteousness. 

cm iviui or ABSBMsa. 

1. Ifft boy kama to foel that he mar leave hie dotiei as a scholar 
for triviaL cauaesi for causea equatty trivial ha wiU leave bis business 
when a man. 

2. The time of the teacher and the whole school is wasted while 
this absence is being' recorded. 

8. The teacher's time is being wasted in readhig add recording the 
deUnqut;nt*s excuse when he returns to the schociL 

4u He interrupts the exercises of the teacher, or some part of the 
■chool, in finding the places at which his various lessons commence. 

6. He has k»t the lesson recited vesterday, and does not understand 
thai portioa of to-day'a lesson which depends upon thai of yesterday ; 
and such dependeooe Qflually exists. 

6. The teacher's time and patience are taxed in repeating to him 
the instructions of yesterday ; which, however, for want of study, he 
does not clearly appreciate. 

7. Tho rest of the class are depdved of the faistruction of their 
teacher, while he is teaching the delinquent 

8. The progress of the rest of the dasa is checked, and their anU- 
tion curbed by waiting for the tardy delinquent 

9. The pride of the class is wounded, and their interest In their 
studies abated, by the conduct of the absentee. 

la The reputations both of teacher and school suffer, upon days of 
public examination, by foiluroe which are chai^geable to tne Absence 
and not to the instruction. 

11. The means genefrally provided for the education of the dolin- 
qaeni are wFongAilly wasted. 

lit E» sets a penucious example for the rest of the •dK)ol, aad 
usually doea actual mischief while absent 

BtJUES VOR BVUliailTB, ftc 

1. Have all your books and school apparatus fixed and ready at 
least oae da^ before the sdiool eommenoes. 
% Be wriy hi your aitendanoe at school. 
8. Be eonttant m your attendance at school 
4. Regard promptly and cheerfully all the regulations of school. 

6. While in school improve all your time with a real carefulness. 

^. Be hmtU m regard to your tessons; get them thoroughJ/ff and by 
your own diligcBee. 

7. Speak and act the (ruth in all things and at all thnesi 

8. Be pleasant and accommodating to your compaaion& 

9. In tne streets let your deportment be orderly and becoming ; be 
gentle and cIviL 

. la Keep your booim, maps, km^ is good order aad weH a tr a n g ed. 

li: Keep your desk and the floor about it b^ a nei^t aad deaaly 
condition. 

12. Before entering the school brush the mud from your boots and 
Aoefl, and aVofd everything which can render the place you occupy 
\ to the members of the sehoot or to visitora 



18. Cultivate carefiillr and constantly pleasant foelHigs; allow your- ' 
self only in pleasant thonehts: utter only pleasant words; exhibit' 
only pleasant actions ; and Tn all things manifest (he spirit of Christ 

14. Finally, love God and keep his commandments, for In this you ' 
win exhibit the greatest of all wisdom and secure the most desirable 
of all rewards. "The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and a good understanding have they that keep Bis commandments.** 

We give below a few general rules to youth respecting their con- 
duet when attendhig School : ~ - 

QmiRAL PRINCIPUn or DTSIBUCnOK. _ 

There are several general principles, founded in nature and deduced 
from-observation, but too often overlooked, which shoukl be onrpiide 
in teachings and Of which we should never lose sight 

J¥r«t^ Whatever we are teaching, the attention should be aroused 
and fixed, the faculties of the mind ocoupied, atd as many of them as 
possible brought into action. 

Second. — Divide and subdivide a difficult process, until the steps 
are so short that the pupil can easily take them. This is what we call 
aptness to teach. 

Tliird, — Whatever is learned, let it be made familiar by repetUtoo, 
untih it is deeply and permanenUy fixed in the mind. The foithful 
application of this principle makes thorough teaching the best kind of 
teaching, certainly. 

FourtA, — Insist upon every lesson being learned so perfeetiy thai 
it shall be repeated, as everything in a lai^ge school should be done, 
without the least hesitation. This cannot, however, be applied in the 
case of very young schohuv. 

Fyth. — Fresent the practical bearings and uses of the thing taught, 
BO that the hope of an actual advanti^e and the desire of prej^aration 
for the future be brought to act as motives. This principle is often 
nsfdected. 

MxtK — Follow the order of Nature in teaching whenever it can be - 
discovered. 

ifipoMtA.— Wh«i diffieultiea present, themselves to the learner, 
diminish and shorten rather than remove them ; lead him, by questions, 
to overcome them himselC It is not what you do. for the child so 
much as what you lead him to do for himself which is valuable to 
him. 

Mffhth.—Teuh the sulject rather than the book. The book is but 
an aid in acquiring a knowledge of the subject 

i^O.— Teach one tb ing at » time. Advance step by step, nahtoc 
sure of the ground you stand on before a new step is taken.— i&AoM 
and Schoolmaster, 

HINTS, SUOGBSTfONS AND QUESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
Beading and spelling are, of course, among the most impoctant 
things to be taught; and good reading and n>elling can readily "be 
appreciated by almost sll. Hence, parents who find their children 
interested in these branches, and oonstantijr improving in them, will • 
think that they are doing well, and that then: Teacher is a good ooob t 
Let these important branches receive a full share of attention. 

To awaken interest in spelhng, let each scholar, commencing at the 
foot of tiie class, pronounce a word, seleeted from the lesson, to the 
one at the head; and if it is missed by any, let the one who spells it « 
**go up.** Do tills for a few times before b^nnine to pronounce the 
lesson yourself, and you will soon find thkt afi the hard words will be 
pretty sure to be spelled correctiy. Then you o«n allow them to select 
tVt>m a riding book, from proper names, the names of the months, or 
other classes of words. 

To improve the voices of sebolars, one of the best plans is to hare 
them repeat in oonoert, after you, short, spirited Muwag^s of prose. or 
poetry, on different pitches, rapidly or slowly, loudly or softly, as you, 
may direct 

To prepare ycung scholars to dedahn or rehearse without embar- 
rassment, let them step forward, bow to the class, and count from ono- 
to twenty, or fifty— repeat a line of the multiplication table, — cme of 
the tables in compound numbers,— or even the names of the days of 
the week, the seasons, the months of the year, or any lessons which 
they have thoroughly committed. They will soon take deBght in the 
practice. 

During warm weather, the regular exercises should be somewhat 
frequently varied by singing or concert exercises, oral instructions, etc 

In giving oral inslnietions, the Teacher should endeavor to come 
down nearly to the leTsl t4 the pupils mmd, but not so near that he 
can understand all that is said without any effcnt. If some schokr 
does not understand, and asks for explanations, give any one who does 
oompi^head, An opportunity to explain it: never answer such ques- 
tions till you have given the schoUurs the privilege of dohkg so. 

The Teacher should endeavor to he what he would have his scholars 
hecofM ; and should remember that the surest way to mak^ them what 
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Hiqr 9hmM iM, h to Imt Ihm m Ummi^ Uk^ IftteuM f(» ^ just 
wM Oh^ aboQld* 

Oqci oi the best wm to mTent ftMkOod is snggMted in the fore- 
sqipg: a skiifol Tetcher wul e^fSlj ehow a boy who has lied that he 
to in tfvuble* The mipils of Dr. Arnold, the great English Teacher, 
were veiy soon broken of the habk of lying. They iiaed to aay to 
eaob other. ^It is mean to lie to Z>r. Arwld, for he alwayp beUereaa 
fellow." — Ohiio Journal qfJEducatian, 
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*% Ttartim in eorrespoodenod with the BduoiticnMl Department will pleMe quote 
the MMnftfr wd dMa of Mvpferiow letten to wlilch th^may faaTBOf^^ 
as tt it extraiB^ difioQjt for th^ IlepHrtment to Imp traee of isolated ea^ 
■Hiqr kMersara leeetved (nearly 6ie per month) on tarkms SBfesJeets. 

CntCULAB TO BOAItDS OF TB.U8TEE8 OF OBAM* 
MAB 8CH00I(8. 

QlgKSnUMBt 

The Begalatioii9 and Frognumne of Studiea far the 
better organization and management of Gbammar Schoola will 
ti^efiM^ immedialdy after the aummer racaiioii. It ia not 
n ece e wtf y far me to ofl^ any farther explanatory remarks or 
aiiggeati^ in itddition to those whicih were contained in my 
circular of the 17th of last February. 

2. t had every reason to ejqpeet that aomeameodmoniB would 
InkTe hteok made ta tka ChnrnmsEr School Act during the late 
SessioD of the Legidstore, but the consideration of amendments 
proposed were d^erred for fazthfir ocmaideration. The pro- 
Tisiow of the Qwauomt Sohool Aetji theErefiMre, remain qp- 

8. But pna proTision baa 1>een made wlucb enables me to 
KpffnUoim one hundred pcsr cent, i^on whatever sum or suns 
may be forwarded by Boards of Trustees far IBtps^ Afparaiui, 
and Idbrariei (not text-books) for the Grammar Schools. 
These facilities and encouiafMnenta wHl, I hikye no doubt, 
aeon result in fiimiabing the s(^iools with i^ need Ail appHanoes 
to render them both attraetire and efficient. 

4. Provision has also been made for the inspection of Gram- 
mar Schools ; and the Council of Public Instruction hare ap* 
pouited the Mastm c€ the. Norml Sehod to that offioe, 
gentienan whose attainments and experimice peculiarly qu^ify 
them for the important duty of risiting the Ghrammar Schools,, 
ascertaining and rqKMrting upon their condition and character, 
and to offiv useful augpgeaticms far their improTement, where 
praeticable. I hereto axmex the Instructions which are to 
g;uide the inspectom in the discharge of their duties. I trust 
the inspect(»a will meet with such a reception on the part of 
both trustees and masters <^ Ghrammar Schools as the im- 
portance and delicacy of their office demands. 
I have tiie l^onor to be> 
G^entlem^ 
Your obedient serrant, 

E. BYEBSON. 
BnircATioy Omon, 

Toronto^ 2»tk Jims, 185(^. 



BUTISS OF INSPEOTOfiS OP GRAMMAR SCHOOUL 
It shall be the duty of the Inspectors of the Grammar Schools (e 
vMt each Grammar School in the course of the year, and to make 
enquiry and ezaminatioo, in soch manner as they shall thmk proper* 
into all matters affocting the character and eperations of the aobo^ 
and especially in regard to the following things >— 

L Jfeehamcal ArrcmgemmiiB, — ^The tenure of the property; (he 
materiala, plan and dimensions of the buildings ; when erected and 
witli what funds buik; netghbeorhood; how Ugfated, wanned^ and 
ventflated; if any class-rooms are provided for the separate iantnie- 
tion of part of the pupils ; if there is a lobby, or closet, for hats, cloakSi 
book* presses, &c; how the desks and seats are arranged and con* 
structedi and with what conTenienoes ; what arrangements fiv the 
teacher; what play^grouad Is profided; what gymnasde apparatus— 
if any ; whether there be a well, apd proper conveniences for^prirate 
purposes. 

IL Meam of Instruetian. — The books used in the severs! daasei^ 
under the heads of Latia, Gre^ English, Arithmetic, Geography, U, 
the apparatus provided, as maps^ globes^ btack-boardSi models, cibi- 
nets, Kbrary, Ac. 

in. Organiaation. — Arrangement of dasses; whether each pupil 
is taught by the ssbm teacher; if any assistant or assistants are em- 
ployed ; to what extent ; how remunerated ; how qualified. 

IT. DiidpUne, — Hours of attendance; usual agea of pupils adnitp 
ted; if the pupils change places in their several ctanseo; or whether 
they are marked at eadi leasou or exercise, according to thdr rehtire 
merits; if distinction depends on intellectual proficiency, or on a 
mixed estimate of intellectual profideucy and moral conduct, or on 
moral condoct anly ; what rawatdi^ if sny ; whether earyoaeal paaiab- 
meata are employad — if ao, their natare, and whe ther inflieted pab- 
llcly or privately; what other punidimenta are used; management fai 
play hours; whether atter dance is regular; what religious exerdaas 
are obeorved ; and what religious instruction is given, if any^ 

V. Method (if /njCnM^MMt.— 'Whether mutual, or BmuUaneons, or 
in^fidual, or mixed; if mutual, the number of monitors, their attvb- 
ments, how appointed, how employed; if simultaneous^ that is by 
classes, in what qubfects of instruction; whether the simnltsaeoas 
method is not more or less mingled with individual teaching, snd oo 
what subjects; to what extent the intellectual, or the mere vote 
method is pursued, and on what 80b}ects; how lar the interrogative 
method only ia used; whether the fuggestive method is employed; 
whether the elliptical method is resetted to; how the attainments is 
the lessons are variously tested^— by individual oral interrogaUon— by 
requiring written answers to written questions, or by requiring as 
abstract of the lesson to be wriUeu ih>m memoiy. 

VI. AUaiimento ^ Pvpih.^!, Reading; wheUier they can read 
vrith ordinary fodfity only, or with ease and expression* Art of 
reading, as prescribed in the programme — meaning and derivation of 
words. 2. Writing; whether they can write with ordinary oorreot^ 
uses, or with ease aad elegance, i. Drawing — Linear, Omamental, 
Architectural, Geometrical; whedier tan^t, and in what manner. 
4. Arithmetic; whether aeqaaiikted with the simple rules, and akilfal 
iu them ; whether acquainted with t\^ tablea of oftoaeys, we%fa^ 
measures, and skilful in them; whather acquamted with the cooi* 
pound rules, and skilfiil in them ; n^ether acquainted with the higher 
rules, and skilful in them. 5. Book-keeping. 0. English Gnmmtr; 
whether acquainted with the rules of orthography, parta of speeoh, 
their nature and modificationsi parsiag, eompoeiiioa; whether so- 
quainted with the granunatical structure and exoelleBcSea of the 1bd< 
gnage by Ifrequsnt cemposMon in writing, and the critical rea^ag and 
analysis of the Englfsh CAassic authors, in both ppoae and poetjy. 
7. Geography and history; whether taught as prescribed ia thsofllc^ 
programm<v w^ by queatioas suggested by the nature of the sal^. 
a OuiHnea of English LiteFSture; how fir taught, and fat what asn- 
ner. 9. The Languages — ^I^itin, Qreek and French: how many 
pupils in each of these Unguages; whether well grounded in aa 
accurate knowledge of their graflwnstiosl ISmns SAd principka; thfif 
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•Bil Uiknm, tad wheOier 
tftogbt by oral End wrftten ezerdses and oompositioiM in theae hn- 
gnagct as wall as by aoeorato and fi^ timnslationa of the BUadard 
•Bthon. la Algebra and GeonMtry ; bow maigr popila and how far 
adfMiced in; whether they are (amQiar with the defittitien% and per- 
fectly nnderttand the reaecm, as weR as praetiee, of eadi step in the 
IseoMB of sohring eadi problem and demonstrating each proposition. 
11. Beinents of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, as preseribed in 
the prognonme ; whether taught; what ^ppmt^B for teaehhig them ; 
hew BMoy papOs la SMk IfL Vooal Mnslo; whether tanght| and 
is what manner. 

YII JfuflsUsfMMcjL— How many pupils hare been sent (tom the 
scbool to, and how msny art preparing to matrienhite hi some Unirer^ 
Miy College. % Whether a register and lUtors* beek is kept, aa 
reqoired by the rcgnlations, and whether the tmstees rlsit the school. 
S. Whether the pupils hare been examined before being admitted to 
the sebool, and arraogsd in forms and dirisiow^ as ]i««soribed by the 
leguUtions ; and whether the required pubKo examinations hsTO been 
held. 4 What prises or other mesns are offered or employed to ex- 
cite pupils to oompetiUon and stndy. ((. Bow far the course of studies 
and method of discipline presoribed aooording talaw» hare been intro- 
dooed and ave pursued in the school; and sneh other iidbrmation hi 
Rgtrd to the eondltion of the schools as may be nselW hi promotiog 
the interests of grammar schools gencraOy. 



SCHOOL SISCIFLINB IN BE»ASI> TO PUPILS 
GOING TO AND PROM SCHOOL, 

In a letter from • sehoel tnsAae^ leeentfy reeeited at the 
Education Ofllee, in which it was stated— *" a differanoe has 
srisen hetween some <tf the mxpfogt&rB of the Mhooi in this 
section and the teacher, in reference to his reeponsihility for 
the oondnot of scholars on their way to and firom school. I 
beg to refer the matter to jour decision.*^ 

To this the OUef Superintendent of Schools replied as fol- 
lows: — 

"The discipline of the school, said therefore the authority of 
Ae teftcher, extends to all pi^pila firom the tiqie tbay lesfve their 
psrants and gniw^iana nntii their Mkun to them* Pupils are 
as responsible to tiie snthority of the school kr wrongs they 
do their fellow pupils, or other impvopiietiea they coannit, on 
their way to and horn school, as if they did such things on the 
school premises, or in the schooL If pupDs were not re^ion- 
sible to the sehod aitth<Mrities for their conduct gohkg to and 
from school, endless irregularities might be committed with 
impunity by pi^Hls, aeighboar would bo set ag^nst neighbour 
by the all^;ed improprieties of each others' children, and 
school discipline could not be maintained^ Of course the 
responsibility of a teachsTM ato sKtsBsiTe as Us authority." 



AN ACT 

TO rROTIDK MaAm fob T9B gA» OV hAXVB HIW FOR THR 
PURPOSES OF FUaUO EDUOAti&HAh INSTITUTIOSfS IN 
DPPBR CANADA, WHEN SUOR LANDS CANNOT BB CON- 
YRNIRNTLY ITSBD FOR SUCH FURP06I8L 
ISm TioioaiA, oBAnaa Itl. 

[iSMiiMd B^yal ^MMf, 19a JToy, 1866.] 

WHEBEAS it hath happaned and magr happen, 
that lands hAre been ornay hereafter be sur» 
rendered, granted, devised or otherwise conveyed to 
theeiown, or to the trustees of ai^ district or county 
grammar school, or to some other party, in trust for 
the purposes of, or aa a site for any such grammar 
school, or of sny.o^ier edooational institirtion estab- 



liahed in some eennty or place, and for Ae benefit 
of the inhabitants thereof generaOy,— «nd that such 
lands may be fovnd not to afford tiie BBKwt advanta- 
gsona BttsL for such school or institution, or there 
mar be no sehool or hutitoitien beanng ibe precise ' 
designstM mei^Hmed in the deed of surrender, grant, 
devise or other conTcyance, or that it may be for the 
benefit of such school or institution that such lends 
be dispoeed of and others acquired in their stead for 
the same purpose, or the proceeds of the sale applied 
thereto; Be it therefore enacted, by the (Queen's 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
oeasent of the legislative oouneil and of the legislative 
assesnUy of the province of Cimada, constituted and 
sssssfiMed by wtuo of and under the authority of an 
act passed in the Pariiament of the united kingdoni 
of Qreat Britain and Ireland, and intituled, Am aei 
to ro-wnite the Provinces of Vpper and Lower Cknmda^ 
and for the Gavemment of Canada^ and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, as follows : 

L That in any of the cases mentioned in the pore» taadtiMid 
amble of this act, it shall he kwful for the trustees igj^^S^ 
of any grammar school or institution or other party ^^S** 
in whom any lands shall be Tested in trust as therein ▼ wi«ffl ^_ 
mentioned, with the consent of the municipal council thoeimr. 



of the municipality in which such school or institution lurreiu 
is or ia to be established, to surrender and convey ^own, and 
such lands to the crown unconditionally; and any ^^pn>- 
lands so surrendered, as well as any lands which have pu«d totiie 
been or may hereafter be surrendered, granted, di»- ^Sff hmitf 
▼ised or otherwise conveyed to the Crown for any 
such purpose as aforesaid, may be sold by order of 
the goTomor in council, and the proceeds applied to 
the purohase of other landa to be vested in the 
Crown for the purposes of the same school or insti- 
tution, or in the case of there being no school bearing 
the precise designation intended as aforesaid by the 
party from which the lands so sold came to the 
Crown, then for the purposes of the grammar sdieol 
or other pubKe educational institution established for 
the benefit of the iuhabitants of the miuudpality 
generally, which shall,, in the opimoo of thegov^nor 
in council come nearest in its purposes and designe 
to that intended by such party as aforesaid; and if rrtherobea 
such proceeds are applied to the purehase of lands ^^Sii!«r^ 
for grammar school purposes, the title to such lands ^^nd. 
may be vested in the board of trustees for any gram- 
mar school, by their eeiporate nan^e: and if there be 
any surplus of such proceeds after such purchase, or 
if it be found that no lands Are required aa a site for 
or for other purposes of such scbool or institution,, 
then such surplus or proceeds (as the case may be) 
may be invested or s^plied for the purposes of such 
school or institutibn in such manner as the governor 
in council shAU deem most for the advantage thereofl 

II. It shall not be necessary that any such surren- BmmnMBt, 
der, grant, devise or other eoaveyanee to the Crown ^^^S!^ 
as aforesaid, be formally accepted by the Crown or J£i* JTJJT 
by the governor or other officer or person ibr the ^v^*^ 
Crown, but the same shall be valid, and shall vest 
tlie lands absolutely in the Crown, without such 
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acoeptanoe; and a certificate under Uie faaiad of the 
Iiead of the municipality^ and the eoirpofate seal 
thereof, that the nmnidpal council hath, by a majoiity 
of its members present at any kgal mueeting thereof, 
consented to any surrender for which such consent 
is necessary nnd» this act, shall be sufficient evidenee 
of such consent. 

IIL No purchaser of land from the Crown under 
this act shall bo in any way bound to see to the ap- 
plication of the purchase money by him paid, to the 
purpose to which it is to be applied. 

lY. Nothing in this act shall be construed to im- 
^^Mk pair the rights of any private party in or upon «ny 
lands, in so far as such rights would have eKwted aaad 
could be exemsed without this act. 

lS^J£t- ^' It s^all be lawM for the Crown to grant to the 
be **^ Sy t'^'^tees of any grammar school or of any other public 
to trustees educational institution established for the benefit of 

of€munmsr 

Bohooim ko. the inhabitants of the municipality, generally, any 
lands which have been or may hereafter be surren- 
dered, granted, devised or otherwise conveyed to the 

« . Crown as aforesaid. 

YI. This act shall apply only to lands and ednca- 
tional institutions in Upper Canada. 
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THE "DAME-SCHOOL" OP FORTY YEARS AGO. 
From " Teativimg a»d Tm$cker9f* aPoem,bpJ,JLJ)ix, MJ). 
Well we remember that far spot, where first 
The earliest beams of knowledge on us burst ; 
We mean ScHOOL-Koowledge-^birt not tker» began 
The Edacation of the future man! 
There is a School, one earlier, dearer far 
Than any in Life's after-period are, 
Where EarUi's fint teacher bends the diUd above, 
And daims as fee, a kiss or smile of love ; 
Where the dim dawning of the infknt sense 
Is fostered into bright mteUigence; 
Where are no blackboards, pencils, slates er books ; 
Where every lesson is conreyed by looks ; 
Where child and teacher seldom disagree ; 
And the dear school room is the mother's knee. 

Home Education I In Lifers mid-day hour 
Which of ufi, lookmg back, can doubt its power f 
And who can tell with how much Influance fraught 
Were the home-lessons that his mother taught t 
What his life's color owes unto the dye 
With which his mind was tin^ in mfkncyf 
So Oowper learned from his loT d mother's lips 
The truths which cheered him in his noon's eeiipse ; 
So Doddridge, by the fireside, from Dutch tiles, 
Learned Scripture HisUny otged by mother's smilea 

I think 'tis Hannah More who somewhere sings 
*'That trifles make the sum of human thin^;*' 
Trite the remark, but true. Of countless grains 
The earth is made — its mountains and its plains. 
By slow degrees the coral bed at length 
Rises from Ocean's depths in bulk and strength. 
While the Pacific's waters idly sweep 
Above the invisible workmen of the dcept 
What n9W so insignifioant appears. 
Will, in the course of slow revolving years, 
Rise, solid and compact, above the wave, 
O'er which, lashed into surge, the Deep may rave ; 
And on whose reefs some gallant vessel driven, 
Ma^ lie with yawning seams and iiiubers riven i 



Or, by the OcesB-earrenta wafled there, 
Soil may collect ; and a» in eardens fair. 
Upon that coral reef bright flowers nia^j^ smile. 
And Eardi rejoice in one more fruitful islel 
So with the hidden growth of character;— 
Trifles oar impalses in ehtldhood stir ; 
And slumbering emogies we fail to mark 
Are kindled by small fires, as by Promethean qtarkt 
Now let my pen and ink with truth portray 
The Bchoci and School Dame of a by-gone day; 
And that the sketch whh naturalness be rife, 
With memory's aid ru take them from the Itfk 

Just as I saw her, when on lowly stool 

I sat before the mistress of our school, 

I see her now,— for, through the mist of yesrs, 

That awful Yisioa of the jMst appears, 

— la yean well-stricken ; lame, but not so much, 

But she into a cane could turn her crutch, 

Which e'er the victims cranium she laid 

In hopes to beat some knowledge in his head ; 

With a k«g nose hooked like a vultore'a beak. 

Thin, pursed-up lips, and chin of sharpest peak» 

And eyes for idlers ever on the seek. 

With rod bedde her— tickler (or dull wits, 

Terror of trembling pupils— there she sits I ^ 

Quaint is her d recc ' a gown of common dtintx, 

Which many a washmg-day has robbed of tints; 

With waist extremely short, and scanty skirt, 

Not made like those worn now, to drag in dirt ; 

A huge molM»p, with bands beneath the chin, 

IVom iHiose frilled front peep locks all gray and thm; 

A muslin 'kerchief without spot or fold, 

Protects her chest and throat from winter's cold. 

And her stiff figure teUs you as you gaae. 

She wears those instruments of torture — stays ; 

Fancy alt these, and there before yon sits 

The aneient Dame, wbo, as she teaches— knits. 

Now for the schdars, who from near and fiur 
Seek the Court of this pettiooated Czar. 

The Old Ghuroh clock strikes nine, and to his pkce 

Comes a small boy, with pale and thoughtful face ; 

A b the favorite of the Dame's stem rule, 

The little genius of the Village School ! 

When visitors drop in, 'tis hi rehearses 

Last Sunday's text, or Mr& Barbauld's verses. 

Next to him sits tfas blockhead of the place ; 

A black-eyed urchin with a saucy face. 

Who ne^er was known to learn a lesson through 

Without his shoulders being black and blue ; 

For, as we've said — ^the Dame was ne'er inclmed 

To spare the rod and spoil the youthful mind* 

Still in they oome— some timorous, &r they knew 

But very little progress they can show ; 

Some with light step, and carriage brisk and smart ; 

They've got the Ten Commandments all by heart! 

At last, Uie tardiest of the school slinks in, 

And quick to make some old excuse begins ; 

But aht how vainly — for the Dame's keen eyes 

Peroeire the truth despile Ibe wte disguise \ 

And quickly stands the culprit on a stool, 

A terrible example to the school ! 

But scant the lore our sdiool mistress Imparts : 

No Hasten:, or no Bachelors of Arts 

Took honors at her College. Tet shouM we 

Forget not her who taught us A B C ; 

Nor scorn the teacher who first made us stammer 

Our tarliest lessons in the English Qr ammar. 

Where is dhe now, that acheohaistress of old f 
Sleeping in peace beneath the churchyard mould I 
An institution of the dustv Past, 
Her meSMTY searcely will this i^ outlast 
Where are her pupils ? He who was the pride 
Of the old lady — early drooped and died : 
The blockhead who by heart no lesson got 
Has since been proved the smartest of the lot ; 
While others who ne'er stood on throe-legged stools, 
With dunces caps on, have turned out but fools I — 
Sud) varying results oft prove in truth 
ilow ficklo are the promises of youth T 
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And now, w Learning's ladder still we dimbi 
A theroe of some importance asks a rhyme : 

" This world of ours is too much with usi" says 

The greatest poet of these later days : — 

The feverish dollar chase year after year 

Steals Youth's dew from the heart, and leaves it sere ; 

In the fierce struggle after Fortune's prise 

The memory of our sehool-days almost dies; 

And scarcely aught surriveSi when far we roam, 

Save the sweet memories of childhood's home. 

That oorae am&d our turmoil and unrest, 

Like a breese from the Idands of the Blest, 

Which to Life's wandering, way-worn pilgrims, brings 

Health, joy and peace, and healing on its wing& 

M(tuadkm99tU gWcMyifarafc, ISMk 



GEOGRAPHICAL £XT£NT OF CANADA 

Gm«da extends In length, from the coast of Labnulor to tlM River 
KaminiRtiquia, at the end of Lake Superior, about 1,600 miles, with 
an average breadth of 230 mHea, being nearly three times as large as 
Great Britain and Ireland. It contains an area of about 350,000 square 
miles, or 2^000,000 acres; and of these there were in 1851, as shown 
by the census, 17,989,829 held by residents, and 7,807,950 under col- 
tivaUoo, leaving about 206,000,000 acres unoccupied. 

Lower Canada is oomprind within thaparalMsof 46»aad<i0« m»rth 
latiftnde and tba rosridaaas of 57* tf^^ and dO^ 06' weat of QreenvHdi, 
and emhraoesi aeeoming to the beat eartmstea, and area of about 206,- 
863 aqnaro nnlesL Thbeathnate, however, is exdosm af tha siiHhoa 
oeeopied by the Biver St LawMnoe, and pact of the OnU; whieheovar 
52,000 square milea, making in the whole about a quarter of a milUon 
square miles, or 160,000,1*00 acres. Of this extent we number of acres 
of Crown lands surveyed is 8,126,056 acres, of which 4,884,209 have 
been granted and 8,791,847 are unmnted. Those lands hitherto held 
under the Seignaorial Tenon sm 9,027,880, and the Indian Reswes 
280,000 acrea. 

Upper Canada hi comprised within the parallels of 41^ and 47^ north 
latitude and the meridians of 74^ and 117^ west longitude of Green- 
vricli, and embraces an area of about 1 00,000 square miles, or 64,000,000 
acresL Of theaethere went np to the 81stDecember, 1858, 21,049,164 
acres surveyed, consisting of357,176 acres mining tracts on the shores 
of Lakes Huron and Superior, 408,548 acres on the Indian Reserves in 
the same locality, and 20,248,441 acres bdd out In park and town lota, 
of which 10,750,000 were held by settlers. Occupied lands fbrm about 
one-eleventh part of idl Canada, and of this about two*fifchs are under 
eultivatioo. 

** The above,** says R. Campbell, Eso., of the Bureau of Agriculture 
and Statistics, to whom we are indebted for this information, *M8 
** Canada on teh map ; but of course itt Ihnits are indefinite. British 
** North America, as a whole, (hrms a ninth part of the Und surtiMM of 
•* the globe." 

Ihe population of the country is now about 2,800,000, of which 
1,800,000 are settled in Upper Canada. l*he immigration for the last 
few years has been extensive, as shown by the official returns — in 1848 
it was 27,88tf ; in 1849, 88,494; in 1850, 82,292: in 1851, 41,076; in 
1 52, 89,176 ; and in 1858, 86,999. This isshnpty the direct seaward 
immigration and does not include that by way of the United States, nor 
vet the nmovals from the States to Canada, both of which t^ources of 
increase have become very much extended, on account of the demand 
for labor on the public worka and the facilities for obtaining land, 
which are far superior to those under the cash system of the United 
States. 

AMERICAK PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAWa 

The rise and progress of laws hi various States, prohibiting the aak* 
of inUndcating ctinka, are to be seen in the following abstract : — 

1851—- Passed by the Ijegislatnre of Maine. 

185^^Passed by the Legislature of Minnesota. 

1852 — Passed by the Legislature of Rhode Island, 

1852^Passed by the L^sUture of Massachusetts. 

Ib52 —Ratified by the people of Minnesota. 

1852-— Passed by the Legislature of Vermont 

1852 — Passed hy the Legislaturo of Michigan. 

1858 — llatifted by the people of Vermont 

1858 — Ratified by the people of Michigan. 

1858— Its submission to the people pronounced unconsiitutionat by 
the Supreme Court in Minnesota. 

1858 — Pronounced unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court in Rhode Island. 

1833— Supreme Court equally divided in Michigan. 

1854 — Prouounccd uocoustitulional in Massachusetts. 



1854--Pas8ed the L<^pdature of New York. 

1854— Vetoed by Governor Seymour of New York. 

1864 — Passed by one branch of the Legislature of New Hampshire. 

1854 — Passed by one branch of the Legislature of Maryland. 

1854— Passed by the Legislature, but the two branches Med to 
agree in PennsylvaniiL 

1854— Passed by the LegMature of Ohio. 

1854^ Voted for by the people of Wisconsin. 

1854 — Protioonced unconstitutional in Ohia 

1854— Passed in a modified for^ by the L^Mttnre of Rhode Island. 

1^54 — Passed by the LegisUture of Connectidif. 

1856 — Passed by the Lower branch of the New Jersey Legiriatnro — 
defeated by one vote in*the Senate. 

1855— Passed by the Legislature of Wfaoonrfn and vetoed ; modified 
and passed and again vetoed by Governor Barrow. 

1855 — ^Passed for the second time by the Legislattn^ of New York, 
and becsme a law of the State by the signature of Governor Clark. 

Eight States and one territoiy have thus passed prohibitory Ittws. 
Hie question has failed in four States through legidative disagreement 
It has been submitted to the people and retained by them in four other 
States. It has nowhere been repealed by legiriative action, though it 
has been four times set sMe by the JudUciary, and in one instance re* 
enacted fai a modified form. 



NATIONAL DEBXa 
The following is a correct statement of the debts by the principal 
States in the World :— Austria, amount of debt £21 1,000,000; Baden. 
£7«000,00p; Bavaria, £14,117,000; Belgium, £26,000,000; Bolivia, 
£521,00a; Brasil, £12,892,000; Buenos Ayres, £2,500,000; Chm, 
£1,784,000; Columbia, £8,025,250; Cuba, £811,280; Denmark, 
£18,089,000; Ecuador. £8,817,000 ; Bnglan<l,£ 78,928,000; Firance, 
£28^,000,000; Granada (New), £7,500,000; Greece, £8,250,000; 
Gttatemah^ £594,500; Hamburc, £4,000,000; Hanover, £6,174,000; 
Holland, £102,451,000; India (BritlshX £48,000,000; Mexico, £10,- 
000,000; Peru, £9,958,800; Portugal, £19,122,000; Prussb, £88,- 
500,000; Roman States, £17,152,000; Russia, £68»000.000; Sardinia, 
£28,000,000; Saxony, £6,228,000; Spain £70,000,000; S veden, 
£400,000; Switaeriand, £160,000 ; Turkey, £5,000,000 ; United Sutes 
of America (Pederal), £10,000,000 ; Venesueh^ £8,789,000; Wurtem- * 
burg, £4,850,000; total, £l,78t{,229,56a*' 

MINERAL WEALTH OF ENGLAND. 
On the anthoritv of Mr. Robert Hunt, government keeper of mineral 
records of England, the following statement is regarded as an approxi- 
matioB of the annual value of its mineral wealth : Coal, as raised at the 
pit's mouth, £11,000,000; iron, £10,000,000; copper, £i,600,000; 
lesd, £1,000,000; tin, £400,000; silver, £210,000; shic, £10,000; 
salt, days, ect, £500,000 ; giving the enormous lotal of £24,620,000. 
This is the value of the raw material When the cost of labor employed 
in eonverdng this mass of matter into arCidea of utility or objects of 
ornament is added, it will be swelled an hundred fold. 



CURIOUS TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 
A curious tynographioal error is pohited out by Professor French 
in his latest work on the English language, in the 20' h verse of the 28d 
chapter of Matthew. The words, which strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel,* the Professor thinks contain a misprint, which having been . 
passed over in the edition of 1611, has held its ground ever Fince. The 
translators intended to say, * which strain out a gnat and swallow a 
camel,* that being the correct rendering of the original, as appears in 
TyndaluV and Cranmer*s translations both of which tiave * strain out* 
It was the custom of the strictor Jews to strain their wine, vinegar and 
other potables through linen or gauae, lest unawares they should drink 
down some undean insect, as a gnat, and thus tran^ress the Levitical 
law. It was to this custom the Saviour alluded, intending to say that 
the scribes and pharisees, while they strain out agnat from thoir drink, 
would yet swallow a camel at a gulp. 

AN INCH OP RAIN ON THE ATLANTIC. 

We have been struck with that passage of Lieut Maury*s "Physical 
Geography of the Sea" in which he computes the efTectof a single inch 
of rain falling upon the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic indudcs an area 
of 25 millions of souare miles. Suppose an inch of rain to fkll upon 
only one flflh of this vast expanse. It would weigh, ssys our author, 
three hundred and sixty thousand millions of tons; and the salt which, 
as water, it held in solution in the sea, and which, when that water 
was taken up as vapor, was left behind to disturb equilibrium, welshed 
sixteen millions more of tons, or nearly twice as mnch as all the ^ips 
in the world could carry at a cargo each. It might fall in an boor, or 
it might fall in a day ; but, occupy what time it might in falling, this 
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nin &i etlculated to exert so much force — ^whicfa is incooccitabTj great 
— ^ia disturbing the equilibrium of the or^ean. If all the water dis- 
charged by the Missiasippi River during the year were taken up in one 
mighty measure, and cast into the ocean at one effort, h would not 
make a greater disturbance in the equiHbrinm of the sea than would 
the tkW of rain supposed. And yet, so gentle are the operations of 
natore, that movementB so tsst are unpercetred. 



THE GOOD TBAOHER. 

Iffqch has been said about ihe slowness of the public to appredato 
the services of teachers; and this delicate complaint has had an 
onwholesome influence, generally, upon the minds of that very valuable 
class of public servants. It has been a weight upon the spiritsi and a 
elqr to the energies of many. 

fiut let those to whom the important chai^ of the yonng is asngnedi 
pay no regard to this ackly Sentiment, whether it springs up from the 
hot-bed of a distempered lancy, or cornea teeming from tne lips of 
misguided sympathy. 

In the buf^ task of moulding and directing the youthful mind, the 
powers of the good tca^'her are never dormant. With the richest 
materials of his own brain and heart, he lays the foundation of intel- 
lectual and moral excellence so firm and broad, that the waves of 
ignorance and vice dash with vain impotence against the solid fabric 
that in after years lifts itself in beauiv, exhibiting his fiuthful Ubors in 
the proud light of monumental grandeur. 

Untiring activity characterises the teacher. Whatever he ander* 
takes becomes immediately illuminated by the systematic vi||er with 
which he proceeds to his accomplishments He im^ii^ be animates, 
he excites and fully arouses the juvenile spirits around him. His 
manners, his interested air, his countenance blaming with the beauty 
and true greatness of his work^ his cheering words of commendation^ 
and his eloquent, affiBCtionate caOs upon bis pupils for still stronger 
exertions in their studiea,^-all oombine to make ius influence upon his 
school powerful for good. 

And need any man ask the mead of a greater praise^-of a higher 
appreciation — than the exalting oonscioasness of rectitude in the per* 
formanoe of as noble a trust as could well be imposed, and the smne 
eventual gratitude with which a benefitted pubMo will pronoance his 
name! 

Hear, oh teaoher, the encouraging appeal of the great Schiller, 
addressed to you, and say if you ooent not to be content to '* Ubor and 
wait:**— "Then,** he says, '*I would say to the young disciple of 
IVuth and Beauty, who would know how to ssiisfy the noble impolse 
of his heart— through every opposition of the oentuiy, I woold say- 
give the world beneath your influence a dir^cHon towards the good, 
and the tranquil rhythm of time will brmg its dovefopaienL'*«-PMii- 
9jfl9€mia JScho^l Jawmal^ Manh^ 1856» 



EDUCATION A PROTBOnOW AGAINST POPULAR DELU 

SIONa 

BT PROF. RLTOK, OV HARVABn UVIVmSRT. 

There are peculiar circttmstances in the present condition of our 
country, which the friends of education cannot, and ought not to shut 
their eyes against We cannot look around ns without a painftil sense 
of the smount of ignorance and intellectual feebleness* for want of just 
education that prevails in our most enlightened communities. 

Popular delusions break out every vear, which, though not so vfofent 
or general as the astrology and witchcraft of former ages, are quite as 
remarkable testimonies io the dangers lying in the way of ilUbalanced 
and uneducated minds. The power of societv Is now generally in the 
handfi of the enlightened, so that these delusions stop short of the Tack 
and the stake, fiut fanatics, enthusiasts, and deceivers still phiy their 
fimtastic tricks upon the creduKtjr of the vreaker brethren, am) find an 
ample harvest of hiflnence and gahi in the feebleness and folly of multi- 
tudes. The mischief is not confined to the loss of time, the dangerous 
excitement of the nerves, the perversion of the imagination, and the 
robbery of the purse ; but reason, morality and virtue often pay the 
penalty, and snflbr ditastroun overthrow. Ne degree of absurdity 
transcends the power of belief in some ill-regukted minds ; no personal 
worthlessneas, or intellectnal imbecility of the pretender, will open the 
eyes of many, blinded by ignorance, and stuptfied by the juggler^s 
tricka fle who believes that the great and good of past ages conde- 
scend to communicate with those who are neither great nor good, 
through the legs of pine tables, from the serene abodes of departed 
spirits, to help certain *' mediums ** get a dollar for every dupe, is ex- 
posed to any extreme of cheating which the coarsest impostor may 
choose to practise upon him. The knavery of these dealers in spiritual 
rappings is more wicked than steal ine, while the intellect it displays is 
80 contemptible, that the palmistry of gypsy vagabonds rises to dignity 
in the c in|)anson. 



The law, perhaps, cannot reach the crime In iti present form; an 
attempt to enforce the penalties against fiilse pretences might aggravate 
the evil. To guard the community against sach delusions^ and to 
secure the happiness of individuals sgainst such wretched and danger- 
ous frauds, is a high ftinctkm of pubnc education not yet folly per- 
formed. This is to be done not merely by spreading knowledge among 
the people, but bv teacbin|; the young how to exercise their judgment; 
how to apply their reasomng powers; how to weigh the fkcts, and 
estimate the force of evidence ; how to observe wfui rigid accuracy, 
and to report observations with stem veracity, watching against the 
condusions of excited feeling, morbid imM;!nation, or a cmiMity seek- 
ing by vain efforts to grasp things hidden by the wisdom of the Creator 
behind an impenetrable veil Tlie adamantine strength of reason is 
the sliiekl that must be held np between the mind and these pitiable 
dehi^ons.— JUoiMie&ifMili Teaeher. 



ADVICE TO PARENTS. 
Re ever gentle with the difldren Qod has given yon ; watch over 
them constantly; reprove them esmestlv but not in anger. In the 
forcible language of Scripture, "Be nut bitter agahist them.** "Tea, 
they are good boys," I once heard a kind lather say, " f talk to them 
very mu<Si, but do not like to beat my children — the world will beat 
them.** It was a beautiful thought though not elegantly expressed. 
Tes, there is not one child in the circle around the table, hefJ^Mand 
h^>py as they look now, en whose bead, if hmger spared, the slorm 
will net beat Adversity may wither (hem, siefcness majr fode, a oold 
worid miqr frown on then, hot amid all, let meoaory oarry then back 
to a hooie, where the k^r of kindness reigned, where the mother^ 
reproving eye a oi s t ane d with a tear, and the ihtber fiowaed ** more in 
soROv (IMB in I 



HOW TO REPROVE, 
Reprove mil Ay and sweetly ; in the ealmeot manner, in the gentlest 
terms; not in a haughty or imperious way, not hastily or fiercely; 
not wltlknonr looks, or in bitter language; for these ways do bqg^t all 
the evil, and hinder the best effects e( ruproot They do certainly 
inflame and disturb the person reproved. They breed wrath, disdain, 
and hatred against the reprover, but do not so well enlighten the man 
to see his error, or affect him with kindly sense of the miscarriage, or 
diqKMe him to correct his foult Such reproofo look rather like the 
wounds and persecution of enmity, than aa remedies ministered by a 
friendly hand; they harden men with stomach, and they scorn to 
meni upon such occasion. If reproof doth net savor of humanity, it 
signifleth nothing — it must be like a bitter pill wrapped in gola isA 
tempered with sugar, otherwise it would not go down or woHl effectu- 
ally.— /mo^ JBcumne. 



. THE ART (^^ CONVERSATION. 

In a noUce of a Model School, a writer savs : ** An hour each day is 
devoted to the art of conversation^ and it is thus the aim of the 
instructors to lead the pupils in a familiar way to a knowledge ot 
general topics, science, arts, hiRtorr, oommet-dal transactions, the 
amenities of social life, eta, in order :nat they may be able to converse 
intelltgently, correctly, and readily on sncfa topics in their Tnteroourse 
widi society." This is a thought worthy the attention of every teacher. 
Teach your popils to communicate what they know, readily and cor- 
rectly, by conversation. 

DEVELOPEMENT. 

My neighbor, by building an addition to his house, hopes to promote 
his own and his mmily*b comfort. We purpose to baiUI an addiiion 
after addition to ywr awn ae/Mt— moral additions — of new life motif es; 
new principles of action ; new aims and plans ; and to place you on a 
higher plane of being, intellectually and morally, than you would 
otherwise occupy. To dcvefope y oar-M»> enlarge your range of thought, 
expand your comprehensiveness, tone np your ambition, and direct it 
toward more ennobling oljectai 



LIBRARY BOOKS AS FRIENDS^ 

In books we have friends for every mood, oonforters fbr oTery sorrow ; 
a glorious company of Immortals, scattering their sweet influences On 
the worn and beaten paths of our daily Hie. Shapes *that haunt 
thought's wildernesses^ are around ub in toil, and suffering, and joy ;, 
miticating labor, soothing carOi giving a keener relish to ddight;: 
tone ning the heroic string in our nature with a noble aeittiment ; kind- 
ling our hearts, lif.ing our imi^ginations, and hovering alike over the 
couch of health and the sick pillow, to bless and cheer, and animate 
and console I" 
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CANADA. 

SlCJRBTABT'f OrwlCK, 

Quebec, SOih Jane, 1856. 
Bw ExcuxsiiCT Um Gotienok Gwicbal Iim been plesMd lo appoiat 
J«BH GcoiAB HopoiMi Esquiie, Depuij SqperiiiUiHlenlofaoboebfer Upper 



Hie ExedWiicy lieTing been fturtber pleeeed, !■ a letter addveiied to the 
Chief SuperfailendeBl of Sefaoola and dated the 44h of July iaataot, to nno- 
tion tbeappohitMent of additiemd Clerke and aniatanta hi the Bdocatloiial 
Ihrpertnieal fcr Upper Caaada^ the ilaff «f tbo oOtoe ii now ooMplete, aa 
Mlowa: 

The Rererend Boctroii Rrnaoii, D.D., 

Okirf Shiperimiendnd &f SekooU. 

1« JoHM GaoaoB HodoihSi Esq^ 

Deputy Syp^rinUndeHi of Sekoolu 
% Tboius Hopomti 

^ Dr. AUQUUDBK JOBlinOflE WiLLiimoif, 
(M^Tlc oj uormpoHutncft 

4. Mr. AjLBJLAxmLB Uamlimo^ 

CUrk of A^e9wU$, 

aw Mr. BhMOML Pammou Mat» 

OUrkt/ JAbrmrin. 

6. Mr. Tbomas Clarbsob Scoble, 

A99utan$ Clerks 

7. i^oiB GAirmnr, 

8. PASiWflK O'Kbu^ 



ttOBTHLT Btmif ABT. 

Dr. J. B. VeiOeiir hartng been appohited Postmaster of Montreal, Hia 
SxoeQenc/ the Goremor Genenl hi^ been pleased to appoint the Hononble 
Pierre Joseph Olirler OhaoTeau, Esqaire, to be Superintendent of Kducation 
Ibr I<ower Canada. . . .The Honorable Sir John BeTsrly Robinson, BarU, 
Chaneellor of Trinity College, Toronto, has recetred the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. from the UnlTersity of Oxford, on the 2(Hh ult. • . .Prof. WiUiamsoo, 
of Queen*8 College, Kingston, has also received the degree of L.L.D. from 

a UnlTersity in Scotland The Montreal (7as«M#, of the 2nd inst^ aUtes 

thai ** the first oonvocatioQ of Bishop's Collsge, LennoxTille, L. G., since Us 
ereetion into a Unireni^, was held on the 26th and 27th of June* In order 
to make op the first conToeation the oorporatioa conferred one honorary 
degree of D.D., Bsren of D.aa, thirty-one of M. A., six degrees of D.D., ad 
€w»dmn^ two degrees ad nmdum of D.C.U^ and fifteen degrees ad^undtim 
of M.A , total thirtynme honorary degrees and twenty-three degrees ad 
$mntlmm. The degree of B. A. wss oonferred npon s«ven» and B.D, upon two 
graduates. Two degrees of M.A. were also conferred. The whole number 
of degrees conferred by the College at Its first conTocation was II*. . .On 
the t7tb of Jnne the Bxaminations at Yictoria College, Cobovrg, took plaoe. 
Foot degrees of B.A. were conferred, and sixteen degrees of M.D. — two of 
which were honoiaiy. The exercises were of a highly interesting character. 
....The Teachers' AssociatioB of the Township of Mur^y held a Tciy 
interesting and spirited meeting on the 81st nltimo. Addresses were de* 
llTered on varioos sol^ects by the local saperintendent and ether experienced 
teachers. . . .An eifort is being made to establish a good CBHsale pnblic school 
in Bradford. . . .A school celebratkm wss held on the Qneen*s Birthday hi 
School Seetlon Nob 1*7, Emestown, An appropriate address wss presented 
to the teacher, Mr. Lewis Allen, who made a suitable reply, strdhgly argiag 
apoB the pvpils dutifnl obedience to their parents and loyal aubmisaion to 
the Qveen and thoee in anthoritj . • . .The Examination of the Indian School, 
Mohawk, near Brantforil, took f^ace on the 30th ult, and is reported in the 



local papers to haTo been of a highly creditable character. The school la 
sustained by the New England Society, an English society, and is under th« 
oootrol of the Rev. A. Nelles. • . .The Board of Fublio Inatmotkm in the 
County of Waterloo have decided again to institute prises, to be distribnted 
at an annual examination of pupils to be selected from all the common 
schools In the ooooty, in February next. . . .The Canada OauUs annouucea 
that Professor Clierriman la installed in a new chair to be established In 
Unireraity CoUege' Toronto, that of Meteorology, and to Uie charge of the 
Toronto Observatory. It alao contains the appointment of Mr. Kingston, 
late of the Nautical School, Quebec, to the Professorship of Natural Philoso- 
phy hi the same College, vacant by Mr. Chorriman's translation.... At a 
recent meeting of the trustees and teachers of the Township of Brighton, a 
resolution was passed, giving the teachers one day out of every six weeksi 
for the purpose of attending the meetings of the Teachers* Association. . •, 
A Grammar School is about being established in the town of^undas. • • • 
The local papers speak highly of the recent examination of the Grammar 
School in Brentford. . . .In the town of Chatham lias just been completed a 
fine school-house, buiH after the model of the court house, for the accom- 
modation of the County Grammar School The cost of the building, without 
furniture or apparatus, has reached j£164S lis., of which sum the Municipal 
Goundl of the County of Kent has contributed £1840, and that of Chatham 
£100. It is thus that we find the several towns in the country vying with 
each other in dedicating to the instruction of youth buildings of tasteful 
architecture, that are alike ornaments to the towns in which they are built, 
and standing monuments to the enlightened fiberality of the people* 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 



HOBTHLT SITBMABT. 

The Regius Pfo fe ase r ship of Ghril Uw in the University of Oxford, 
recently vaoated by the death of 1>t, Joseph PhjUimore, has been fiUed op 
by the appointment ff Dr. TtaYera Twiss, vioar^neral ef the AtehMahep 
of Canterbury, and recently Profossor of PoUlksl SooMmy la A« wmm 
University.... Mr. Graham baa resJgned the P»ofesewship of nimlslij hi 
University Cottegs, London, Ui awseqaenoe of Us having reeeived the ap» 
poiotmeni of Master of the Mint.. •• .We obevre from the pro— sdhigp hi 
the Wna General Assembly of the Scottish Ohoreh, that Dr. WBUam Ohirk| 
of Wester MoOht, has pUeed at the disposal of the ohnro^ the BMnificeai 
ana of £20,000 for the erection and endowmenS ef a Ifeee theologlsal oelloge 
hi Ghiegow, provided other parties hi Gksgov shoaid pravMe ashoilar ana, 
so that £40,000 shonld be bamedktely avalhdde for the purpeoe la view. 
The subsfiriptkMiB in Gkegow^ towards this seoond sona alveedy assoaat to 
£U,000, and the niuor sum ef £40,000 may thus be eonsideted as seowed. 
Bat Dr. CUrk*s liharality does aot stop hare. He ofiara to pay down or 
seoare an additioaal mm «f X10,000 for the same.okf eet, provided a Kke 
sum of £10,000 additfoaUshould begUBranteed by respoosibie partiea withhi 
the BBSt twelve months. . • .A Workmg Men*a College la now iairiy eelab* 
llshed ai OanOiri^ge, Eagkad. TlioflHimber of atudenta already eoroUed 
oa the books amounta to 112, The aaosi popahv wt^eoAs aia Bagttih 
grammar, mathematfcs, LaftiB, Fteoch, drawhig, and voeal musie; aad tba 
liat of names uclndes peiiooa engaged la ahaosi every oeeapatioa. It is 
hitended ^ by-and-by, to establish aa adidt aohool in eoaaeethm wfth the 
coUege. •• .Miss BordeU Coatta olTen three aetaof prisea, wUdi In valae 
will amount to £60, for "tho teaobfaig of eomaaon. tUngB.'*....AMm tha 
report of the Working Men's Edaoatipnal Uakm,. which waa read at a mee^ 
ing reoently held in London, ander the pre^eney of Ht, A. H. Layard, M P., 
the affiurs of the Union are reported to be In a highly saHafodory oondMen. 
The Diagrams in connection wiih the society have boen eoM hi very hurga 
quaotities. Operatives themselves had been lecturers. The Diorama had 
been attended by 88,976 persoas. • • .Her M^M^J baviag diaoovered thai a 
laife proportion of the children of the domestic aad other servaatsat Back* 
mgham Pabu» ari very mneh aeglected hi the matter of edaoation, <Sreeted 
that premises m PahMe-etreet| Pimiieo^ shoald. be fitted op aa a sshisU 
The instmction fanparted will consist of the erdfaiary elements ef edne at i e a» 
combuMd with the teaohhig of the Bible, aad a trahdag in faidaBtrial panaUs^ 
fnore espedsUy of a dome^ic character. The whole ef tha expenses hi 
eoaneotion whh the school will be defirayed by her Majesty. The aambet 
of schobrs of both sexes at preeent eligible for admassion la 6fi. An evening 
school wUl also be esublished for each ef the elder chlMrea ea amy he pM* 
vented by their engagements from attending ia the day tiae. 
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UNITED STATES. 

OOHMOH SCHOOLS IM NIW-JVRSXT. 

Tho last census Bhows thai 6.007 white men, 8,241 white women, 2,167 
colored men, and 2,260 colored women, adults, io New-Jerse?, cannot read 
or write, mailing an aggregate of 18,665. Of these, 12,787 are natires and 
6,878 foreigners, which Is about in the roatto of two natives to one foreigner 
who cannot re%d and write. At the taking of the census the population of 
New-Jersey was 489,819, of which number 23,810 were colored, 465,609 
whites. The ratio of colored adults who cannot read and write to the whole 
colored population is one in every Jive^ the ratio of white adults who cannot 
read or write to the white population is one in every thirty-two. The ratio 
of adult white men who cannot read and write to the male population is one 
in ercry thirty eight, while the ratio among the white fetnalea is one in 
every twenty-eight, which seems to indicate some foul play among the 
** lords** of New Jersey toward the fair sex. The ratio among the colored 
mates and females is about equal. Taking the whole population, the ratio 
of adults who cannot read and write is one in every twenty-aix. The ratio 
of native Americans who cannot read and write is one in every thirty two, 
(almost) and among' the foreign population the ratio is one in every ten- 
From this it will appear that the ratio of those who cannot read and write 
is one in erery &Te of the colored, one in every ten of the foreign, and one 
in every thirty-two of the native population. 

|ttrcac9 ni Scitntific ^ntrlUgexct. 

XOHTBLT BVXiliLkT. 

The Rev. Dr- Ryerson, Ghief Superintendent of Schools for Upper Canada, 
■ow in Burope, has been appointed by His Excellency the Governor 
Qeneral, Honorary Gommlssioner for Canada, at the Paris Exhibition. . . . 
M & Ward, of Thorcrid, U. C, has Invented a very destmctive sfaelL Docing 
its trial from an eighi-inoh Columbian gun, some of the shells took a ricochet 
on the sand in front of the target^ and after the rlooob^ hit the target and 
esplodod, doing serious damage, catting several 12 inch timbers in pieces, 
and deilvoyUig tho target. Shoidd this InvenUon t>e brought to perfection, 
it win probably work quite a revolotlon in fort and naval warfare; for in- 
fllMCO, take a goo of 10 or 12<4neh calibre, working upon a pivot on the deck 
of a naval steamer; one shot of tliis calibre, taking eflbct, at wind and water, 
woold siuk the largest ship of tho Kne. . . . An attempt has recently been made 
io aovnd the Niagara river, at the Suspension Bridge, by Mr. J. A. RoebHig, 
with «D iron of about 40 pounds weight, attached to a No. 11 wire— all 
freely aospanded, to as not to impede the iUI of the weight He says : I 
let tho weight fell from tho Bridge a height of 226 leet. It stmok the for- 
faee lairlyt with tho point down— must have aonk to some depth, but was 
no longer o«t of sight thaa about one 4econdf wheu it made Its appearance 
again on the soriaoei alMNit 100 faet down tho stream and skipped along 
like a chip until It was checked by tho wire. We thAi commenced hauling 
in sh>wly, which made the hron bounce like a beU, when a cake of ioel4hiek 
It and ended the spori I am satisAed that no wteitU has sufficient spedfie 
gravity to pierce that eurreot — even by the momentum acquired by a fid! 
of 226 foot t Tho vetoeity of tho Iron when striking, must have been about 
oqual to 124 ISset per seeond— and consequently Mi momentum near 6,000 
pounda. Ita soffiiceb opposed to the current, was about 60 superflidal 
inchesu This will give an idea of the strength of that current^ and at tbe 
same time hint to the Titan forces that have been at work to scoop out the 
bed of the Niagara river. . . .The Geographical Society of Parts have voted 
to OapL M'Olure, B.N., the gold modal, for his discovery of the North-West 
Passage; to Capt. Inglefidd, R.N., a silver medal for his discoveries in the 
Artao regions; and to Mr. Francis Oalton, a silver medal, for his ezplora- 
tione in the Namaqua, Daniara, and Orampo countries, north of the Orange 
River, in South Western Africa. ... The Parlmmentary library of the late 
Joseph Hume, Esq., was bequeathed by him to the London University Col- 
lege. . . .The Imperial Library of Ylenna contains 16,000 manuscripts hi the 
Grvefc, Hebrew, Chinese, Indian and Arabic languages, written on parch* 
ment. • . .There is a Committee of the House of Commons sitting to consider 
Metropolitan Roads or Communications. At a meetmg Sir Joseph Paxton 
gave a detailed aeeonnt of a plan he proposes fbr faurilitating oommnnication 
from cme place to another by thf construction of a ** boulevard ** or " girdle " 
BaUway. Beginning near the Royal Exchange, he proposes to pass through 
Oacnan-etraet, across the Thames by SouUiwark Bridge, thence through the 
Borough to LaBl>«Ui, crosaiog the river again dear thu Houses of Parlia- 



ment, through Brofldpton, by Core House, through Kensington Gardens, to 
the Great Western, the North Western, and Great Northern atationa, wiih 
a branch to Regent Circus^ The lengih would be eleven miles, and the 
coat £84,000,000. The trains would be worked on the atmospheric princi- 
ple. The projocUMT expressed a belief that the scheme ]p»uld be remuoe- 
rative....The last report of the Christian Knowledge Society gitea tiie 
following interesting extract from a letter by tiie Bishop of Colombo: **Th« 
finings of the nave and choir of the Cathedral at Colombo are completed, 
those of the ohaneel are now in progress. They wHI be of ebony; as I 
wished them to be made wholly of the productions of the country, and as 
fSar as possible by native workmen. One ringie European has directed and 
superintended the woric, and be is a corporal in the 16th regiment^ a most 
expert and skilful mechanio, whose value was undiscovered tiH he taoUt, 
under Colonel Bmnker, our church at Nuwara EKya. His taste, moreover, 
is equal to his skill ; and, with *Blosham* and the ■Gtossaryef ArehlteetBre' 
in his hand, this carpenter from Greenwich (fbr such he was when he 
enlisted fifteen or twenty years ago) baa built a chureh and a oathedrd in 
my diocese, which surpass every strueture raised before or since the 
tenure of Ceylon by the British.". .. .Five thousand documents har^ 
already been transcribed by the commissioners ap^inted to oolleet 
and publish the entwe writings of Napoleon. The most mterestlng 
of these contributions— because the least known— are those written while 
the hero of AusteriiU held mferior rank in tbe army. Numbers of lettcn 
written during tiie eariy portion of his career have been sent to the imperial 
Commission. They were addressed to people— often to people idmoet 
unknown — and were treasured by them after the writer had become cele- 
brated. Of theae contributions the most remarlcable are about sixty letters 
of instructions and explanations written by Napoleon while commanding the 
artilleiy at Toulon. The Imperial Commissioners have also in their posses- 
sion an autograph letter, addressed by Napaleonio Oardlna] Fesoh— It which 
he describes minutely, and cleariy, the proper duties of an archbishop. 
Indeed, Napoleon's correspondence with the clergy promises to fonn a re- 
markable portion of his collected works. It appears that he wrote a series 
of letters to tho Mbistre dee Cultes, in which he gave bis notion of a good 
priest. The main point on which he forcibly dwells la, tbat the church has 
no bwdness with affairs of Sute. It is said that these lessons Io the ifeiisier 
of religion are both severe and Just. . . .V. DIdot, the enrfnont Frdnch pob- 
iishor, has Just issued a pamphlet agunst a prqjeoted iMiper duty fai France. 
In 1840, says M. Didot, King PhiUp ordered that ** paper and books, being 
indispensable to pupils, should be exempt from duty.** King John, in 1S60, 
confirmed that privilege ; and afterward Lous XII. and Francois I. declared 
books exempt from every kind of impost. Henry II., in 1662, ordered that 
there should always be in France, a special favor shown to paper ; and, in 
1789, when an attempt was made to introduce a paper duty, the idea was so 
unpopular that the proposed plan came to nothing. . • . An acceptable addition 
to the Catalogue of the British Museum library has been made m a firt of the 
pamphlets belonging to the Royal Library. Tlie catalogue is in twelve small 
octavo volumes. The pamphlets are about twenty thousand hi number, 
extending from the reign of Charles I. to George III., by whom they were 
presented to the nation about thhrty years ago. . . .Governor Bradford's kmg 
lost Ma, ** History of Plymouth Colony and people from 1602 to 1647,** has 
been discovered in Lambeth Pakce, London. The MS. must have been taken 
to England when the British troops evacuated Boston in 1776. . . .The book 
publishers of New Tork have formed themselves hito an asaodation for 
trade purposes. . . .A Literary Ascovery of Interest has lately been made, 
it comprises at>ove a hundred letters of James BoswcH, principally addressed 
to his friend the Rev. William Templer, rector of St. GlnTiaa, in Cornwall, 
whose name is mentioned three or four times in the life of Johnson. They 
were rescued some years ago from the hands of a shopkeeper in France, 
with a mass of other correspondence of less importance, addressed to this 
Mr. Templer, but have not been thoroughly examined until lately. Prepa- 
rations are now being made for their publication. . . . A Paris paper announces 
the fact of the discovery of an unpublished fragment of a loot tragedy of 
Euripides, by M. Egger, of the Institute. .. .The famous portico of tiie 
Palace of the UIBzi at Florence has, at length, after a lapse of nearly two 
hundred years, been supplied with stataos of all the celebrated men of 
Tuscany and Florence, in cdmpllanco with the original plan of Yasari, tbe 
architect, and of his protector, the Duke Cosmo de Modleis. Poetry and 
Bterature are represented by statues of Dante, Petrarch, Bo<Scacio, and 
Redi; science, jurisprudence, politics, pAiysics, and medicine by those of 
Accorso, Maechiavelli, Gulccuurdhd, OaUleo, Cesalplno, Micheli, and Nor. 
gagni ; the fine arts by btatnes of Giotto, Arnolfb, Orcagna, Donatelk), Al- 
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berts, Leonudo<fe Yiad, MMbA Aagdo Iteoiiwotti, BmrmuAa^ €Mittl» 
and G«ido fTArreitow Tbero are a)ao atatoiea of the Barigator Amengo 
'Teapucd, iBe archbishop Antoniua, Cosmo the elder, and I^anreat de 
Vcdicis ; aud foar emioent citixens of Florence, Farinata degli Uberla» who 
pretected the citj in a great emergencj ; Capponi, who defended it against 
the French ; Giovanni delle Baode N<;re, the general of the Uedteaa fiction ; 
and Ferraocio, tile last general of the repablie, who perished with H. . . . 
Count Abel Hqgo, brother of the renowned Victor, has jost died hi Paris, 
aged 57. He was the compiler of two esteemed works, ** La France Pitto- 
rcsque,** and '* La France M iUtaire," and was the author of several draoMtic 
pieces aud numerous pamphlets. Another French Author named Deifaare, 
has also Just died. He was more indostrioaa than famous, but he. bad the 
honor of haTlng assisted Hichaud in his Historj of the Crusades.**. • . .It is 
seated in a letter from Bohemia, that a Dr. Hersog has just diacorered in 
the archirea of the town hall of Zwickan, twelve folio manusoript volumea, 
containing the poetical worlu of Haua Sa^bs, a aeUbrated German tnNib»> 
dour, who was bom in 1494. 

OBWBVATIOll Off THB LVKAJft WLIPU Off MAT 1. 1866. 

The evening of Tuesday, Hay the firsti was remarlcably fine aad the 
opportunity of examining this beautiful phenomenon very fnvovable. The 
day had been brOllaatly clear, and only slight hasy clouds obscured the moon 
partially, but did not prevent the observation. The moon became visibie 
from behind some low clouds at )h. 15m., and had reached an altitude of 
aoBDo 85^, when, at the moment predieted by the beaniiful aeienee of Astr»- 
iKHny, It was seen to become touched as it were by a dark substance which 
slowfy enveloped it from theS. E. lower limb and making towards the N. E. 
fimb, which it finally reached at 9h. 55m. 80s. p. m* The appearance at 
this time and a little later was very interesting, m thoogh the moon was 
evidently in the shadow, still the form of the greater paii was distinctly 
▼isibie. This was due to the effeot of the atmosphere of o«r «artb, which 
beset or refracted the rays of the sun and partially illumined the mOon*8 
disc. This effect was so great that the absolute or total obscuration was 
very brief indeed, and very shortly after lOh. 43m., the centre of the>eelipas» 
a fiuat gHnimer of light could be pereeived on the S. E. limb wUch had been 
first enveloped. The great sixe of the earth's shadow was remarkable and 
rendered this eclipse so pef feet that it subtended 87 min. 80 seo. of tho 
heaven, or was 2 l-5th Uie moon's diameter, and aa she stores «l about 
double her own diameter in her orbit in the hour, it took her Just 96 niavtes 
•f time to traverse horn one edge to the other. Some time before she 
touched the N. S. limit of the shadow, the stars of the 4th and 5th magnitude 
which had beoome viaibiA for a few mtontes began to grow uidistiiiet, and 
she appeared shoHly after to assume her prsaaalnenee and shfaie snprBme as 
Qneoi of the heavens attended only by the brger stars which she seemed 
to permit to accompany her. A more splendid eclipse it has seldom been 
our fortune to witness, and the words of the poet cam» fiwroibly to our 



•« Qseen of the silver bow, by thy pale light, 
Akme and pensive I deKght to stray. 
To watch thy SMon-beams trembling on the wave. 
Or mark the boating olouds which cross thy ray \ 
And while I gasc, thy mild and placid light, 
Bbeds a solt eakn npon the tronfaied breast» 
And oft I think, fair planet of the night. 
That m the orb the wretched may find rest ; 
The wanderers of this earth perhaps may go, 
Keleased by death to thy benignant sphere. 
And the sad children of despair and woe, 
Forget tn thee then* cup of sorrow here. 
Oh I that I soon suy join thy world serene. 
Poor weary pilgrim in this troubled scene. 



Woodstock U. C, May 2, 1856. 



W. 0. T. 



SVOIIS aUAMUK VVDBB JCMrSALSX. 



A party who had ezplorod these remarkable qnaries, (which had been 
•DCideDtally discovered ^ a dog while in pwrsslt of an animal) says; 

ITpon comparing a subsequent measurement of our guiding line, and the 
Hme spent in returning from the extreme end, we judged the length of the 
qaarry to be rather more than a quarter of a mile, and its greatest breadth 
l«M than hail that distance. 



There had been some dovbt espresMd by oae or two of the party, whci 
had nude a pravioos visit, as ta its befaig a quarry ; bnt we all agreed that 
though It might originally have been a grotto, it had been worked, and then 
the questioii aroae, ** By whom f* The answer was, *^ Kini Solomon," and 
tot this opittioB there ssemsd to be asaiiy reasons. The stone is the samd 
as that ol the portions of the temple waU still remsfnhig, and referred to by 
Dr. Bobinsen to the period of the first buHdlng. The mouth of the quarry 
is biM little below the level of the platform on which the temple stood, 
making the trapsportatioB of the hnmtnse blocks of stone a comparctively , 



The heaps of chlpplngs which lie about show that the stone was dressed 
on the spotf which accords with the account of the building of the temple: 
** And the house, when it was in the building, was built of stone, made 
ready before it was brought thither ; so that there was neither hammer, nor 
axoi nor any tool^ef iron heard in the hoose whtto it was building.** The 
extent of the quarry, the amount of stone which must have been worked 
out there, and the sixe of some of the blocks themselves. The extreme age 
of the part which has been expoeed to the action of the elements, and which 
dates back In legends and traditions to the time of Jerendah. The fi^t that 
there are no other qnarries of any great size near the city, and especially 
the fact that iu the reign of Solomon this quarry in the whole extent was 
without the limits of the city, 

PUBLIO MnSKDJIS AAH UBBABIX8 IH IJUCI.AKD. 

Mr. Swart, Mr. G. A. Hamilton, and Mr. Khrk have introduced a bffl for 
further promotugthe establishment of free publij libraries and museums in 
Irebnd. It repeals the 16 and 17 Victoria, cap. 101, and the 99th section 
of 17 and 18 Victoria, cap. 108, and provides lor the adoption of the act m 
any faioorporated borough, or any town, the population of which shall ex- 
cead 6,000 perBons, the adopthm to be determined by the votes of two* 
thirds of the householders. The expenses of carrying the aot faito execntios 
are to be defrayed out of the borough or town fund. Aeoounts are to be 
audited, and a copy thereof sent to the Lord-Lieutenant. The amount of 
the rate to be leried for the purposes of the act is not to exceed Id. in the 
pound in any one year. The councils or boards of any borough and the 
town commissioners of any town are empowered to appropriate bmds, and 
to sell and exchange the same for the purposes of this act The general 
management of the libraries and museums is to be vested in the borough 
councils and town-commissioners, who are *' to pofchase and provide the 
necessary fhel, fighting, and other similar niatters,— books, newspapers^ 
BMpa, and specimens of art and science," &c. The property of the librarj 
and all lands and buiMinga win be vested m the managers. A decision 
agabwt the adoption of this act will be valid for one year. Museums and 
libraries establli^ed nuder this act will bfl open to the publie free of all 
charge. 

AMsvAh Kisma Off wtsss. 

The Nile begins to rise In Jane, and attains 84 to 28 Ibet of elevation in 
tne middle of August, and then floods the valley of Egypt, 12 miles wide* 
The (jffl^es rises from April to August 82 feet deep, and then creates a 
flood 100 miles wide. The Euphrates rises between March and June 12 
feet| and covers the Babylonian plains. 

IHTXmiOB Off AVBIOA. 

The recent oaval expedition into th«bterior of Africa is a notidile went 
in African exploration ; and affords a fresh starting pohit for the future. It 
is kndwn that in the sprieg of last year the expedition left Liverpool in the 
screw steamer Pleiad, built, wo believe, expressly for the purpose by Mr. 
Macgregor Laird. The government share in the expedition was Rmited to 
a money contribution and the appointment of certain officers, among othos, 
of Dr. Balfcie, of the Royal Navy. The report of that gentleman to Lord 
Clarendon on the result of the expeditioo was read at the meeting of the 
Royal Qeograpbioal pociety on Monday, and it is in every way sattsfintorf. 
The expedition started from the island of Fernando Po, and entered the 
Kwora f^m the sea on the 12th July. On the 4th August the Plebd 
reached the oonfiuence of the Chadda and the Kwora, passed Dagboh, tho 
furthest point hitherto reached, on the 18th, and steamed nearly 200 miles 
further up the river. On the 80th September the Pleiad turned westward 
once more, with the falling of the waters, and reached Fernando Po on tho 
7tb November. For the present we shall not dwell on the details of this 
expedition. The most remarkable fact in its history is, that it voyaged fihr 
up a river hitherto so dcBtructive to humau life, aud returned without the 
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lonofftihgkniui* TUa^loiu, 4«itoA|Mrtfroiiltli««st«iiortli»esplDn* 
ti0ii'aodtb8iDtbfiiM*ioii«oUeetodby tliA esplorera, is MdMent to give it a 
Aittiaol phM* in th% prograw of Afrioui reMtfcli. It itnow gitihHriiwi 
tiMt the liver is ii4Tfg»ble in the miaj Beeeen with perfiMi aeenritj ; and 
the enploreft testify to the vflliagness of the oaavee along its beaks to trade 
vith Buropeani. It is obvioos theft the dvttisatioa ef Afitea ean only be 
acoonplished by the extension of eomsseiee^ and tliaft eeauneree ean only 
be eatended by sa econrnteettrrey of the rssoBroes of the ooantry withio 
the reseh of our marine. The greeft rirers are the Ugiuoad of tiade Id all 
oonntriea ; and now tha| it lies been proved that steam end the sorvir ean 
carry ns safely along the waterways of Africa, we trust that the example will 
be followed up by still more energetic exertioos. Much credit is due to Mr. 
Laird for his spirited share in the Cbadda expediUou, and to liim itssaoceas 
fill prosecution is in a great measure due. — Zondon OloU, ^ 



9rytit»r»tal ItttVcs* 

PUBLIC 80H00L LIBBASIES. 
lb Municipal and School Chrporations in Upper Canada^ 

Until further notice, the Chief Superintendent of Schools will 
apportion one hundred per cent, upon all suniB wiiich shall be 
raiBed from local souroes bj Municipal Councils an«^School Cor- 
ponAionsy for the establishment or increase of Public Libraries 
in Upper Canada, under the regulations provided according to 
law. 

Li selecting from the General and Sapplementaiy Catalogues, 
parties will be partieular to give merely the catalogue number 
of the book required, and the department from which it is se* 
lected. To give the names of books without their number and 
department, (as is frequently done,) causes great delay in the 
selection and despatch of a library. The list should be oa a 
distinct sheet of paper from the letter* 



SCHOOL MAPS AND APPABATUS. 
The Legislature having granted aimuaHy, from the eoimnence* 
ment of the current year, a sufiScient sum of money 'to enable 
this Department to supply Maps and Apj^anMoa (not text^books) 
to Grammar and Common Schools, upon the same terms as 
Library Books are now supplied to Trustees and Municipalities, 
the Chief Superintendent of Schools will be happy to add one 
hundred per cent, to any sum or sums, not less thui five dollars, 
transmitted to the Department, and to forward Maps, Appara- 
tus, Charts and Diagrams to the value of the amou^thns 
augmented, upon receiving a list of the articles requirecRy the 
Trustees. 
EnucATioir Offics, 

Toronto, 18th June, 1855. 



fiZAimrATioir op combion school xbachbrs for 
TSB couinrr of tork. 

TBS BOARD Off PUBLIO INSTBUOTION'for the GountT of Tors, herobr 
gives Notice, that an EXAMINATION o< COMMON SOHOOLTBAOH^ 
BBS ^iH take place in the Localities hereinafter ttentioned, via. : 

At the NEW COURT HOUSE, CITY or TORONTO, on WSDME8DAT 
the First day of Auousr next, at 9, A .M. ' 

JSMmtimng OmwifttM:— Rev. J. Jkmhiiios, H. J. Orasstt, J. Bmmolay 
Me«n. MoMmiGB, Hatbs, OAnuusT, G. A. Baabu, Her. W. Belt, a! 
Wiocflov. ' 

RICHMOND HILU^THURSDAT, Snd Aitoobt Mzt, at 9, A. V. 

&anUnimg CanuniUee :— Rer. J. O. Abmshmnw, Dr. Blass, J. Dick. 
MeserB. A. w right, O. P. Dickaos, D. Baiporojio and Rot. G. S. Hjia. 

NEWMARKET.— TUESDAY, Slat Jnn, in8t.,iU 9, A. M. 

Bxmmnin^f Oommitteei^Ker. T. Bakib, Jos. Hastmas, Esq., Warden • 
R. H. Smitb, T. Nuov, J. B. Maxwell, Dr. Pthk and H. Moobk. ' 

All Teaohera and others, presenting tbomselres for Examination, will be 
rcqiired to select the particnlar dass in which they propose to pass, and 
previous to being admitted lor Eiamiuatioc, most fiurnUi to tlie KrmM^n jng 



OattoBilliessBliBfssitiiy pmuf of g»sd»SHil eharacter, snob preof lsesiMist«( 
(be Oeitifioate of the Cie^ijaiaB whose minisUralion the Oandidftteattendsd^ 
and in case the party has tausht iu a Common School, the Gertififitie «f 
the Trustees of the School SecUon will be required. Each Candidate U r» 
quired, if possible, to attend the Examination !n his own School Cireiiit 

The BOARD wilt meet at the COURT HOUSE, on TUESDAY, the 2(th 
of BnmKBBE next, at NOON, for the purpose of receirbig the Reports d th4 
sereml Eiamining Committees, Ueensiiig TeaeberSy and for other k 



MBN JENNINGS, 

Ottec of Cowtj Board, ) 
Toronto, 26th June, 1866. > 

UWlVUR aiTY or TOROHTO.~MATRICtJIiATION. 

THR ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS wiU commence on the S4th day <rf 
SEPTEMBER. 
The following SCHOLARSHIPS, iHU be offered for competition anoagit 

eaMHdates for adosissioa, vin: 

In Law soYon of the ralue of £80 per annnm eadi (Three amongit Candi- 
dates for admission in Xawand Artt simultaneously, who purpose entering 
on a course of study in Xow, extending over fi^e years ; and four amongst 
Candidates for admission in Law and Artt shmultaneously, and BachelofBof 
Arts, who purpose entering on a course of study in JLaw, extendbg ovar 
three years.) 

In iMictiM, throe of the ralue of £S0 per annum eech. 
In Art9^ fifteen of the value of £30 per annnm each. 
In CivU Engineering three of the TiJue of £80 per annum each. 
In ApriemU w rt three of the rahie of £86 per annum each. 

At the same period nndergradustes and Csnditates lor Degrees in Lmmmi 
Medicine ; Students of the standing of one or two years from MatrienlstioSi 
snd Candidates lor Diplomas, in OivU Engineering^ or AgriaAhure^ acs 

required to present themselTes. 

The followlttg Scholarships will then be offered for competition^ t!s:— 
( 1 . ) Amongst Students of the standing of one Matriculation. : 

In Lam three of the Tahio of £80 per annum oaeh. 

In Medicine^ three of the Talue of £80 per annum eneh. 

In CivU Engineering^ two of the ralue of £80 per annum each. 

In AgrieuHure^ two of the value of £80 per annum each. 
(9.) Amongst Students of the standing of two years from Ifalricniation : 

in MmBeine tvoof the valve of jMO per annum each. 
(8.) Amonjsst students of the standing of three years frtmi Matriouktfoos : 

In Medicine two of the value of £80 per annum each. 

Each of the Scholarships, established in this University, is tenable for one 
year, but the Schohn of eaeh year are eBglble lor the Sohohnldps of the 
suaeeeding year. 

Graduates or Undermdnates of any Unlvorslty in her M^iesty^s domfaiioBi 
are admissible ad e%mdem, but are required to produce sausfactory Cer^ft- 
cates of good conduct, and of their standing hi their respectlye Unlverrfties. 

AtteMsnee on Lea^stea Is nol required, ss sqnaHficathHi by this Usiver* 
sity, eseept for SUidonts In Modieino. 

Ckndidites wlio purpose Dresentiog themselves for Examination at either 
of the above mentioned penoda, are required to transmit the necesmry Cer- 
tilleates to the Registrar, at his office in the Parliament Buildinga, at leiit 
four weUks before Mie ftrat day of BxaminalioD. 

Further information as to Buli|}eots of Bxaminatloii and other purtfoulsi% 
can be obtafoed on application to the Registrar. 

Senate Chamber, Parliamoni BuHdingi, Voronto^ Jann Mlh, 1866. 

▼lOTOKiA ooSiXaaa. 

11HE FALL TERM of this University win ons on THURSDAY, the 18th 
. of Sbftbmseb. 1866. 

Forfurther information sso Cfosotte, eopfos of wUeh bmj b« had en sp> 
pHcatfon. 

& S NELLES, U. A., P^esMsnt. 
Cobourg, June 88, 1886. 

FZH8T CLABB TBACHBR WAHTBD. 

FIR THE FIRST ENGLISH SCHOOL at Bbblih. Goanty off Wsleriea 
Application will be received from Teachers holdmg a nnsr class cxBn- 
riOATB for the above situation, by the undersigned, up to the Isi day of Ssr- 
TBiiBBB, next. AppUcanta to apply persouaSy, with ibeir crudentisls. to 
William Datiosov, Secretary Board of School Trustees.— Borlln, Mh July, 
1866. 



ADVERTISEMENTS hmeHsd in the Jbmnaiaf BdeieaHan for one hsU^ 
penny per word, which maj be rendtled ui pottage tfampa, or aike r wie t, 

TABMS: Forasfaigfeoppy of the Jtrnnud of EdueaHan^ 68. per annum; 
back vein. nesMystildbedySuppfied on the sane teram. AU n^bwsiptioas to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in si 
cases accompany the order. Single numbers, l^d. eacb. 

gr AU oommunieatfons to be addressed to Mr. J. Obobob HonoiBi^ 

Ed moe Ui on Ojfoe, Throng 
Toiono: FHniedby IlOTBLL40IBS0l^ CofNtfref ron^OMiT JMindbAr^ 
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OX THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMINATION AS AN 
INSTEUMENT OF EDUCATION. 

(Br TUB PvEVEttEND Db. BoOTH, F.R.S.) 

Ab a fitting^ sequel to the admirable article in the last number 
o{ the fournal of Education on "Diagrams and Apparatus," 
will be found the following no lees interesting essay delivered 
at the Educational Exhibition, London, last year. Dr. Booth 
dearly shows that, howe^-er great the variety, or ingenious the 
apparatus used in a school, that the "influence of examination*' 
ifl no less potent as an "instrument of education." 

After referring to the variety and completeness of the display 
of schooT apparatus, Dr. Booth remarked, that educational 
apparatus, sftei all, are but the dry bones of education. Some 
people seem to imagine that a large supply of apparatus is 
the great desideratum of the }>resent day. This I believe to be 
a pernicious delusion. There "is scarcely a school of any pre- 
tension in the kingdom, which has not its pair of globes, celes- 
tial and terrestial, its barometer in many, an electrical appa- 
ratus, and sometimes even a chemical laboratory may be found; 
but does not everybody know that such educational apparatus 
are often kept for show, as part of the internal economy of the 



school? How rarely is an attempt even made to give real in- 
struction in the sciences to which those instruments belong ! 
No ! progress must be sought for in a very different direction. 
A great error will have been committed, should the public be 
led to anticipate a real advance in the true work of education 
by the accumulation or the multiplication of the material appli- 
ances of instruction. Were education in a flourishing state, 
the common commercial principle of supply and demand, in 
this country of mechanics and commerce, would always seeure 
an ample provision of any apparatus that might be required. 

Besides, it is a mistake to imagine that a lecturer must be 
provided with a complete set of apparatus to teach. A man who 
knows his subject will often extemporise his apparatus. It is 
told of Dr. Wollaston, the oelebrated natural philoBophear and 
chemist, that when a distinguished foreigner solicited permis- 
sion to inspect the laboratories in which those splendid discov- 
eries which have immortalized the name of Wollaston were 
made, the Doctor took him into a little study, and pointing to 
a tea-tray with a few glasses and a blow-pipe on it, said, "There 
is all the laboratory I have." The old proverb is perhaps not 
far from the truth, which says, " A good workman does not 
complain of his tools." . It is right to call attention to this 
phase of the question, because there seems to be just now a 
great tendency in this direction, and to shew that l»y providing 
an ample supply of varied, cheap, and ingenious apparatus, 
the cause of education is as effectually promoted as can 
reasonably be expected. There are, however, only two ways 
by which a real advancement can be secured,— to provide 
an adequate supply of well-trained teachers, and to give to the 
pupils sufficient motives for exertion. These are the two great 
conditions in compliance with which only can real progress in 
national education be secured. The tea^jher is the soul of the 
school. Provide an ardent, energetic, and well-disciplined 
teacher, a man who has his heart in his work and knows it, aud 
you may depend upon it the want of apparatus wiU not long be 
felt. But however important may the condition be of a supply 
of well-tr^ed, well-instructed teachers, it is of fer less moment 
than a provision which would afford an adequate stimulus to 
the minds of the pupils themselves. If this could be secured, 
I believe all other conditions would be of minor importance. — 
Now this can only be done by holding out to the pupil a hope, 
if not a certainty, that he shall be rewarded for his labors— that 
his attainments shall be tested and certified. It is no better 
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than a solemn trifling with the question, to say that men should be 
taught to labor from higher inducements than a h'pe of advancement 
or reward. Granting the abstract truth of the prlncii»le. wc m»ist, 
notwithsunding, allow that the hope of reward and the desire of prai^ 
is aniversally implanted in the h tman breast We must denl with 
man as wc tind him. I propose to myself to prove that a system of 
general examination would be the most powerful instrument we could 
employ to promote a true national cducaiion. There is nothing nevv 
however in the principle, whatever there may be in its applications. — 
It is the principle on which our universities, without any external 
supervision or control, continue to provide an admirable traming for 
the minds of those committed to their charge. Experience has forced 
it on our older universities: it is exclusively the system of the univci- 
sity ot London. . It was no part of the original oniverHty system — 
The professional element was the original feature. The tutorial was 
afterwards introduced, and has practical! v superseded the fonuer. 

But it is not in the universities alone that examination is used as an 
instrument to promote education. In the learned professions, as thoy 
are called, with the exception of the bar (wbich is, indeed, no longer 
an exception, and which might continue an excepMon without much 
practical injury, for practice at the bar is nothing less than an arduous 
and continuous public examination), in the royal navy, and lately in 
the army and in our commercial marine, and still more recently in the 
East India Company, examination has been used as the great instru- 
ment for promoting and testing proficiency in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

But by far the most important move in this direction is the proposal 
OD the part of the Government, which has been formally recommended 
in the speech from the throne at the commencement of the present 
session, to throw open to public competition the appointments which 
are no^ the private patronage of the ministers of the crown. Although 
this measure has been advocated by its great promoters, Sir ChaHos 
Trevelyan anc Sir Stafford Northcote, solely on the groun<i of its ten- 
dency to improve the education, and thus to increase the efficiency of 
those employed in the public offices, yet I will boldly assert tliat no 
measure, however popular, could be devised, no grant of money, how- 
ever largo, could be voted, which would at all to the same extent, or 
in any like degree, promote the education of every cUss in the com- 
munity. 

Such a measar^ is this, voluntarily proposed by a government, not 
with a view to escape from external pressure, nor to conciliate popular 
support, bears unimpeachable testimony to the disinterested spirit of 
public men at the present day. 

In no respect would the operation of such a plan be more beneficial 
than in stSmuiafing volunUry exertions, the building of schools, the 
appointment of masters, the adjustment of salaries, the choice of plans 
of instruction; while the religious teaching would continue in the 
hands of the local promoters, it should be the duty of some recognize d 
established authority to pronounce whether the provision made in any 
locality was adequate or otherwise, the progress of education satisfac- 
toiT or the opposite. 

If the effect of such examinations on the character of school teaching 
would be 80 manifestly beneficial, much more important would be 
their influences over the pupils themselves. As matters now stand, 
for the youth not intended /or college, incentives to exertion are as 
few as they are feeble. There is but Utile to stimulate him to exertion. 
He knows that he must remain at school until he is old enough to pro- 
ceed to business, but he cannot see why he should weary himself with 
atudy. Now were he certain that on leaving school he must go before 
an impartial examiner, be subjected to a searching examination, be 
compared with boys from other schools, that he would hiwve his attain- 
ments and deflciencies brought out clearly before his neighbors and 
friends, — what motives to exertion would not be at once supplied ? 
What habits of industry and perseverance would not be encouraged? 
Above all« the practice of self-instruction would be strengthened, a 
habit far more valuable than any amount of school acquirements. The 
latter wiH gradually drop out of the mind or be crushed out by the 
biisioeis of life, but the habit will remain, ready to be applied to any 
subject which may require patient investigation or continued attention. 
Schools and schoolmasters, lectures and examinations, prizes and cer- 
tificates, are useful so fkr as they promote this ; it is the necessary 
adjunct, and, I may aay, also tho nccewary oondition of intellectual 
devtlopvmnt. 

If, then, the formation of habits of patient study and of persevering 
sppKcation are among the primary objects of a wise education when 
applied even to the highest, so should they, in an especial manner, be 
looked upon as such in the education of the poor. On those whose 
education extends over no inconsiderable portion of their lives, such 
habitg wfll, Ihwd the very nature of things, force themselves imper 
ctptibly into vigour ; they will grow with tneir growth and strengthen 
with their strength, and this too whether much or little external pains 
bo taken; but with the children of the poor the case is different. 
They cannot vrait for the slo^ development of good habits; they must 
be forced into maturity. As the stay of the poor at schoolmust, under 



the most favorable circumstances, l»o Fhort, it is of incompnrable im- 
portince to them to be tnu^ht to exercise their faculties, to form habits 
of sell labor, .iiasiduous perseverance, and voluntary application. In 
truth, the amount of facts committed to lutmory at school is of veiy 
inferior value indeed, when compared with the habits which m»y bo 
formed by their acquisition. When a boy, in whom habits of self- 
instruction and industry are thoroughly formed, leaves school, they 
stick to him with all thoir chRrsctcri.Ntic adhesiveness. He isqualifteil 
by his acquired haMts to turn hi^ mind with effect to any subject of 
study for which he can find time and has the inclination; wbilo 
<»nother lad we shall suppose of equal natural ability, anl with a f« 
more varied stock of facts, is quite helpless. He has been taught 
everything he knows by others and has learned nothing by himse f— 
when his corks are removed and he is cut adrift, at first he probably 
endeavors to add to the little stock of knowledge which he hail so (a<iily 
acquired. But not knowing how to set about it, unskilled in the use 
of his faculties, looking always for help from some one or other, ho 
flounders on, until at last he gives up all hope of learnin|r~he becomes 
disgusted with reading, and sinks at last into a state of ignorance little 
removed from what we may suppose it would have been, has he never 
received an hour*s instruction. How often may one hear the laborer 
saying, *' I was teached all these things when J went ^o school, bat 
somehow I have forgotten them alL" To what cause, other than this, 
was it owing that tlie old grammar schools, with all their aniiqualed 
absurdities, so often sent out men of energy, learning, and talent; for 
while the matter learned was often worthless, the habits formed during 
its acquisition were invaluable. Habits well set, so to speak, would be 
of mor»: value to a youth leaving sch<»ol, than if he had been crd^mmed 
with all the iacts contained in all our popular compendiums of u«efa1 
knowledge. It is, it must be granted quite true, that little can l>edone 
without earnest and zealous teachers, carefully and systematically in- 
structed in the duties of their calling. 1 say systematically instructed, 
because it would be as hopeless to expect to train efficient sch(H>lmaster9 
without the aid of normal institutions, as it would be to teach the irt 
of healing without hospitals or theatres of anatomy. It is. however, 
true that the schoolmaster cannot accomplish every thing — the hearty 
co-operation of the pupil i.s, at least, as equally essential to succeaa — 
Another great advantage would result from t)ie adoption ot a plan like 
thin, — boys would be induced to remain longer at scho4»l, and lOt to 
leave it as they now do, when not more than twcive or thirteen years 
of age, in a half educated state, without a single valuable liabii formecl, 
or any useful acquirement made. Of ail the evils whi h besec the 
education of the middle and lower classes, this is perhaps the greatest; 
unless this be amended, other reforms are comparatively valueleka— 
What is the use, for example, of providing new schools, or a better 
class of teachers, or improved apparatus for those who will not use 
them? Now, for this admitted and depiecated evil, (he plan proposed 
would supply a. thorough, prompt, and universal remedy. Though a 
parent might despise education and deny its utility, though he might 
make little of learning, and look with suspicion and dislike on the 
publk: examinations, yet the cons deration that the future progress in 
life of nis son might depend on his obtaining the r^yal certificate, 
would compel him to leave his son at school that he might qualify 
himself to secure it. 

Influenced by views not very different from those which I have now 
placed before you, the Council of the Society of Arts appointed a com- 
mittee of i s own members, in the cariy part of last year, to investigate 
the subject of industrial instruction, and to rt^port thereon to the 
council. The committee took the opinions of the most eminent mana- 
factiu-ers in the kingdom, of the principal engineers, of the great 
employers of labor, of the head-masters of the gammar schools, of 
those engaged in the duties of instruction generally, and of the best 
known friends of education. In reply to their inquiries, which they 
divided under eight heads, they received a very large amount of the 
most valuable correspondence, hailing almost without a single excep- 
tion the advent of reform, or even of change in the present state of 
things. 

The committee embodied a large portion of this correspondence in 
an appendix which they added to their report, presented to the council 
a little more than twelve months ago. Among other points referred 
to, the question of examination was discussed at much length, and the 
strength of public opinion in its favor shown. More recently, the 
question has been noticed in the address from the chair at the opening 
of the last session — it now remains to be-seen whether the proposal of 
the Council of the Society of ArU to appoint a board of examinerPi 
will receive that amount of public sympathy and general support which 
would justify them, in the eyes of society at Inrge, in proceeding with 
the development of so important a meahure. With regard to the moral 
character of the candidates, and their state of religious knowledge, it 
is obvious the examiners could make no direct investigation. This, 
however, is but little to be regretted, because it is precaely the point 
on which examination is least efilcaciou^; for however valuable a 
searching examination may be to test a candidale*s critical knowledge 
and intellectual apprehension of tho truths of revelation or of the 
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•rticles of failb, how far this knowledge mny have changed and purified 
bis moral nature, hallovi'ed his affectionR, or Rancdfied his heart, it is 
w^iolly inoperauv<3 as an instrument to discover,' 

While A so earnestly contend For the principle of emulation, and Its 
exponent e^ammation, as one of the most po\verful instruments that a 
knevMge of the faculties of the hnroan understanding has placed 
within our reach, I at the same time juxt as earnestly deprecate its in- 
trt>«iuction into religious training. So f.ir as Christianity may be con- 
sidered a science, emulation and examination will insure a knowledge 
of it, just asih«y will of the science of jurisprudence for example. If 
the Kble is to be used with the same objects, and for the same pur 
poeS^ as a treatise on some branch or other of science is studied, or as 
the history of an ancient nation may be read, with a view to develope 
the powers of the understanding, or to stc^re the mind with curious 
knowledge, let there be by all means searching examinations; let the 
principle of emulation be developed; but if the book has been given 
for far other use;*, if it has been set up as the standard of our faith, 
and a light to our path, our ornament in prosperity and our stay in 
affliction, to be ihe mould of our habits and the rule of our conscience, 
to hallow our thoughts and to elevate our affections, let us not seek to 
degrade it by dragging it d<uvn into the arena of intellectual conflict. 
Let us not set an answer in geography against another in the gospels, 
nor weigh a theorem in Euclid against a truth in the epistles. If the 
great object of religious instni'rtion be the formation of retigious char 
acter, we should use instruments fitted to produce tUs result t^i us 
not take into our hands- instruments which, however valuable they may 
he as enabling us to secure other Important Oujects, are yet unlilted 
to accompiish thia 

But there are these who will sny — such a measure as you advocate 
would lead io Tery great and important changes in the social and moral 
aspects of the country. We freeiy admit the charge. They would 
lead to such, unquestionably. But change is the condition of the life 
of «Tery organized being. To cease to change is to cca-^e to Hve. It 
is no less so of the lira >f a nation. Contrast the United States of 
America with the worn-out empires of the East, which have long since 
passed away. The restlessness of the ocean does not affect its stability. 
It is the condition of life for all within its bosom. Changes like those 
we advocate are but the developments of a healthy growth, and of a 
|)rogre88 upwards to a long maturity. Change is life, sameness is 
4eath. That unchanging aspect of national institutions which has 
been aametimes lauded, is almost always to be dep^^ecated, for time has 
^M>wn that reform does not imply subversion, and that long unchecked 
deeay does not admit of conservative renovation. Moreover, when an 
institution lives In the heart of a nation, the parasitical support of pro- 
tective laws checks its developnoent and cramps its growth. We trust, 
then, in the onward progress of legislation ; and that as oar people 
increase in knowledge, they will also grow in wisdom ; and that these 
pKed together will be the strength and the stay of a hope of better 
things to oome, and of the stability of the present, and ** wisdom and 
knowledge shall be ihe stability of our time.** 



EDUCATION IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

ExtracU qf the Export ^ the VUitor qf SahooU^ oi $ubmitted to the 

LeffislatHre. 

It has heen my lot to become acquainted with the educational 
interests of the Colony when a thorough change had passed over them« 
The new Education Act hail just come into force, wh«ch is intended to 
provide the means of education to the whole rising generaUoo in the 
Colony. It is impossible to calculate the blessings cpnfer^red on a 
community by the provisioris of a State Education, efficiently and pru- 
dently carried out. m no country has it ever been found that private 
or adventure schools have been able to impart even the mere elemei.ta 
of education to the whole community. 

Where there is not a machinery of public education, and to some 
extent, free education, to the necessities of the whole population, a vast 
majority of the children of the humbier classes must grow up in igno- 
rance, if not in vice. If some aids and facilities be not attorded the 
working man in the education of his children, nine out of ten parents, 
whether agricuHurtsts or artizans, would not be able to command the 
means of educating them in private schools, even if they possessed the 
solicitude and care fn* their chi!dron*s interests (which aro so sadly 
wanting), that would prompt them to make exertions to secure for 
their oi&pring every pO!>sible advantage in intellectual and moral 
training. This is specially true in rising and thinly populated coun 
tries, where there are iair inducements for adventurous schoolmasters 
to settle. 

This small colony, by the passing of the Education Bill of 18^8, has 
solved for herself the question which has been agitating the public 
mind o( Britain for so many years, and which is stifl at issue. By its 
provisions it bring<) the means of education within the reach of every 
family. The only part of the machinery confided to the private exer- 
tions of the people being the building and maintaiiing of the school- 



house, and where practicable, supplementing the teacher's salary. — 
Prince Edward Island has Uken this step in the right direction m ad- 
vance of the mother country — for even in enlightened Britain, with its 
multitude of schools maintained by private ebpport, by charitable and 
ecclesiastical endowment, and state assistance, there are still thousands 
of her population perishing in ignorance and crime. It is highly cred- 
itable to Prince Edward island that the Education Bdl for BcotIand» 
introduced in the Imperial Pariiaraent by the Lord Advocate during 
the present session, and lost by so small a migority, was identical in tSL 
its essential elements with that ir. operation ber^. 

But it rarely happens in legislation, that any Act for the gener^ 
good can at once be framed on so perfect a model as to meet^every 
*^xigcncy, or please all parties. It is only when applied and tested by 
experience, that the merits and defects of any thing new can be dis- 
covered. The fate of the Bill, in its reception by the public, so far as 
I have had opportunities of observing and discriminating, has been more 
fortunate than could have been predicted or anticipated of a measara 
so oemprehensive in its details, and wb^th embraces so many conflict- 
ing interests. Its success in one year is a mosjt happy omen of the 
good it may accomplish when amended and supplementedt so as to 
provide f*r i uniform system of tuition, by the establishment of a 
Normal School for the training of teachers, thus securing a higher rate 
of acquirements, and by such a graduation of saUries as shall xstain 
teachers of competent abilities and attainments. 

I have visited, in all, 160 district schools, which are thus dirided 
among the respective Oountieats-^ 

District Schooi.s. Chiloekx oh Reoistke. PaxsiVT OK Ezamisatiov, 
Prince County, 30 I,8d8 793 

Queen's da »* 4,880 S,«'77 

King*s ^0. 46 2,819 1,481 

AcAniiv. 
Prince County, 7 801 525 

Queen's do. 6 809 260 

182 ^M7 6,77d 

The following statistical statement does not give the correct number 
of children at present studying all the branches taught, bat only those 
studying them when I visited their schools, as in many schools it was 
only after an order for the necessary books had been left, on my risit, 
that Grammar and Geography, etc., began to be taught : — 

F. OovnTT. Q. GonitTT. K. Oociitt. Acadux. Totai.. 
Reading, 1,838 4,880 2,819 610 0,147 

VVriting, dOl 2,114 b99 98 8,7^7 

Arithmetic, 480 1,786 634 64 2,918 

Grammar, 194 698 297 2 1,086 

Geography, 161 462 168 . 771 

Bookkeeping, 2 18 8 23 

Algebra^ 8 6 8 

Geometry, 1 - I 

Of the 610 who aro learning to read in the Acadian schools, 10 > are 
taught to read in the English language. 

SCHOOL BOOKS. 

It would be in vato for me to attempt to describe the ieellngs with 
which I contemplated the stock of books exhibited to nte in many 
schools: a tattered and miscellaneous assemblage of books and pam- 
phlets; and heard by what shifts and contrivances these were made 
to serve the purposes of instructing, it may be, twice the like number 
of children. In one school, where I found twenty-four children at 
work, there were eleven reading books, meant for the same stage of 
progress, but all of a different kind. With such apf>aratus, to talk of 
organization and classiflcation, would be preposterous. I deeply pitied 
su -h teachers who, in addition to the unavoidable discouragements of 
their laborious occupation, had such a mountain of difficulties laid upon 
their el1orts» Such a state of matters would paralyze the euergies of 
even the most conscientious man, full of (aith and hope in the cause of 
education. But I am happy to say that this lamentable deficiency is 
a thing of the past, and it is to be hoped, will never again recur. The 
libernl grant from the Legislature, which provided a list of excellent 
school l>ook8 and maps, at a very low rate, and the enactment which 
made it imperative for every school to take advaatago of it has opened 
up a more cheering prospect, not for the teacher only, but also fw the 
parents and children. For the teacher, as it entirely removes the dif- 
ficulty of classifying his pupil?, thus making his work less te<lious and 
laborious, and greatly more satisfactory to himelf, as he can watch 
and test the progress of each child much better when ranged with its 
compeers. The child Is benefitted, in having an increi^ed interest 
and zest given to his studies by the emulation which is excited in a 
cla««, and when he is ready to be advanced into a higher book, he has 
not to wait the convenience of his parents in procuring it for bim, 
while he is dawdling away his precious seed time. The parent's pecu- 
liar advantage is in his pocket, as each book costs only about one-third 
of its price at an ordinary bookseller's, and by the trifling local assess* 
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mcnt; his children hare the adyantage of alt the hooks in the school 
which they are advanced enough to use. These henefi's wrould be 
derived from any uniform set of books, but when we consider the 
superiority of the list provided, the boon is increjised tenfold. It is a 
matter of regret, however, thai so admirable a provision for Books 
should be attended with one great disadvantage, viz: that the children 
csannot take them home, so that in the evening they may prepare the 
lessons which are to be gone over in school the following day. In the 
want of home preparation, an important element in the utility of the 
school is sacrificed. It strikes a stranger with a painful sense of defi- 
ciency when he meets groups of children returning from school empty- 
handed ; he finds it diflBcult to suppose that a real and earnest work 
of education is going on, when he misses the familiar satchel slung 
OTer the ahoalder, or bundle of books under the arm, which he has 
been accnatomcd to consider a iine qua nan. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 

In visiting the various districts, I have marked with pleasure an 
obvious distinction between the old and the new school-houses ; those 
built during the past year are larger and better fitted up than chose 
built in former years; but still the majority are too small, and many 
are most deplorably supplied with desks and seats. It is altogether a 
mistake tp suppose ihat a small building, set down in the midst of a 
wood, or in the open clearing, is more comfortable and warmer than a 
larger one. A small, low-roofed school-house would take more fuel to 
keep it warm in winter, and would be incomparably less comfortable 
in summer than a larger building, with a Irfty ceiling. It afibrds me 
pleasure to record that a few of thja schoolrooms presented a most 
eheerine aspect, being furnished wiln^^esks and seats, large varnished 
maps, blackboard, and cupboard or desk for books, etc. By such fur- 
niture, school-rooms are made to look opulent and happy. Education 
seems there to be appreciated, and "well to do in the world.'' When 
in one school, in addition to the furniture already mentioned, I saw a 
neat, portable little globe, and observed the cheerful countenances of 
children and teacher, it was impossible not to feel at how tiifling an 
expense teaching may be beguiled of many of its discouragements. — 
As it 18 left to the trustees and parents to furnish the school with 
•uitable apparatus, and to maintain it, the success of the school greatly 
depends upon their cordial and unanimous co-operation. A teacher of 
even the most humble acquirements would work with more zeal and 
energy bx a properly ventilated and well-heated school-room, and 
would be stimulated and encouraged by having comfortable seats and 
desks, with an adequate supply of books and maps. On the other 
hand, nothing can be more discouraging to a teacher who is disposed 
to pursue his work eamebtly and faiSifully, than to be met at every 
point by obstacles, such as insufiQcient furniture, and the opposition or 
niggardliness of parents in procuring the requisite number of books. — 
But the children are the chief sufferers from such culpable indifference 
and parsimony. The education that is imparted in a room where the 
stove makes but a feeble attempt to vanquish the biting cold, which 
the walls and floor let freely in, cannot be expected to be attractive to 
a child, or to enlist ^is interests and sympathies, even so far as that 
education goes. It is to be hoped that the parents will in future form 
a trner estimate of the importance of thai part of the educational 
machinery which is more immediately placed in their hands, and will 
cheerfully and cordially unite in providing all the *^ means and appli- 
ances '* which can facilitate the progress of their children and the 
efficiency of the school. The disputes and animosities with respect to 
school sites, which I have repeatedly encountered, have a most inju 
rious influence on the interests of education, while party strifes and 
the selfishness of petty interests separate the parents of a district, 
dividing those exertions which should be united, the children arc 
sacrificed and made victims to their ignorance and prejudice. 



EDUCATION AND MORAL PROGRESS IN CANADA 
From Mr, HogatCi Prize Essay, 

Having shown the rapid advance of Canada in population, in wealth, 
and in all the various arts which can minister to man*8 material enjoy- 
ment^ it seems right to consider whether equal advances have been 
made in her moral condition and the general tone of society. She 
can boast then, with truth, that while wealth has been accumtilated, 
and luxuries multiplied, she has faithfully discharged the higher 
duties imposed upon her, of promoting with unremitting care the 
progress of Religion and Education. 

Of the social benefits to be derived by a nation, from the general 
spread of intelligence, Canada has been fully aware ; and there is not 
a child ID the Province without the means of receiving instruction 
combined^with moral training. In fact, the system of education now 
established in Canada far exceeds, in its comprehensive details, any 
thing of the kind in Great Britain. 

The manner in which this great question of elementary education 
has been dealt with is worthy of attention, not only from the results 



produced in the Colony, but from its general interest. The gradation 
of the Fi^hool system has been found superioi to ibc establishments in 
England and Scotland, the Normal and Model Schools having been 
found^f the greatest value. Speaking of the spirit and unanimity of 
rhe people of Upper Canada upon this* Ku'vject, the Reverend Dr. 
Ryerson, the Chief Superintendent of Schools in Upper Canada, on 
the occasion of laying the first stone of the Normal and Model Schools, 
said : 

" There are four circumstances which encourage the most sanguine 
anticipation in regard to our educational future : The first is the 
avowed and entire absence of all party spirit in the schoqj afibirs of 
our country, from the Provincial Legislature down to the smalle^l 
Municipality. The second is the precedence which our Legislature 
has taken of all others on the western side of the Atlantic, in providing 
for Normal School instruction, and in aiding teachers to avail them- 
selves of its advantanes. The third \% that the people of Upper 
Canada have voluntarily taxed themselves for the salai ies of teachers, 
in a larger sura in proportion to their numbers, and have kept open 
their schools on an average, more months than the neighboungcitiztns 
of the great State of New Yoik. The fourth is that the essential 
requisites of suitable and excclhnt text books have been introduced 
into our schools, and adopted almost by general acclamation ; and that 
the facilities for furnishing all our schools with the necessary books, 
maps, and apparatus, will soon be in advance of those of any other 
country." 

In 1842 the number of Common Schools in Uppf r Canada was 1721, 
attended by 65,978 pupils, and in 1853 the number had increased to 
3127 schools and 194,736 pupils. There are now, in the Upper Pro- 
vince, in addition to the above, 6 Colleges, 79 County Grammar 
Schools, 174 Private, and 3 Normal and Model Schools, forming a total 
of educational establishments in operation in Upper Canada of 3391, 
and of students and pupils 203,086. 

A careful comparison of the school system of Upper Canada with 
that of the adjacent States of the American Union, both in regard to 
the number of schools, the scholars attending them, and the amount 
paid for their support, shows that the colony has unquestionably the 
advantage. Ohio, with a population largely exceeding that of 
Western Canada, and with double the number of schools, had less 
than two-thirds of the pupils attending them in 1860, and paid 
JBl 1,706 less for their support Illinois, with a population one-fourth 
greater, had, in 1848, 271 schools less ; and, in 1650, she had but one- 
third ol the pupils, with 742 fewer schools. In the Sute of New York, 
too, it is found that the sum expended on education is three and one- 
fourth times less than that spent on education in Upper Canada, 
taking population into account 

These facts serve to show the rapi J progress that has been made 
in Western Canada in providing institutions for the education of the 
people. The common school system of that Province, which has so 
largely contributed to these results, cuts up every inhabited township 
into small divisions somewhat resembling the squares on a chessboard. 
These divisions are designated " school sections," and average an area 
of five square miles, each having its elective corporation of trustees 
for its management, with a library of standard literature for the general 
use of the school and the inhabitants. 

The school houses are generally well supplied with maps, standard 
school books, geological specimens, philosophical apparatus, and other 
necessary educational applianceii. In some sections the schools are 
free; that is, they arc open to all children between the ages of five 
and sixteen, without charge. But in the greater proportion, a tuition 
fee of a quarter of a dollar, or a shilling sterling, a month, is charged; 
and this is the highest amount allowed to be imposed by law. 

In these schools, — rarely not more than a mile and a-half from the 
most remote of the settlers in the district, — the children receive a 
sound and useful English education, quite adequate to all the ordinary 
avocations of life. In some sections, however, wherw the school fees 
already mentioned are paid, the higher branches are taught, and 
masters of considerable aitainments are employed. 

A large proportion of the teachers of the common schools in Upper 
Canada are trained at the Normal :?chool in Toronto, and the funds 
for the payment of their salaries are derived from the following 
sources : — First, a sum is apjjropriated by the Legislature from the 
general revenue, and this is exactly proportioned to a sum the county 
which is an aggregation of school aistricls — may raise for the same 
purpose, — the Legislature thus measuring its liberality by the educa- 
tional spirit of the people themselves. The residue is made up of the 
quarter d )llar tuition fees already alluded to, and of any additional 
sum the inhabitants in each section, at their annual school meetings, 
may determine upon, or require. . 

In most of the schools in Upper Canada the Bible is read as a school 
book. The Irish National Series are the books universally used ; and 
no religious instruction of a denominational character is permitted. 
Permission is granted to Roman Catholics by the Legislature to have 
separate schools, — a privilege which has been rarely exercised in rural 
districts, though not un frequently in cities and towns. 
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Under the existing laws the child of the poorest laborer, who dis- 
tinguishes hiiiiMelf as a succcAsful competitor for a free scholarship in 
a commoQ school, has the advantage of attending one of che county 
grammar schools. Here again he has open to him another free 
scholarship in the highest eihicational institutions of the country, if 
his merits entitle him to that disrincti >n. Thus an educational ladder 
has been erected by the Legislature, by which the child of the 
humblest inhabitant may ascend to the highest point of scholastic 
eminence, and with, at the same time, the children of the wealthy and 
the most respectable in his neighborhood as his competitor& 

As an evidence of the groat desire that prevails in Upper Canada 
generally to educnte the masses, I may mention, that the people have 
▼oIoDtarily taxed themselves, in a single year, upwards often thousand 
pounds for school libraries, — a fact as creditable to their intelligence 
as it is a substantial proof that they are turning their great prosperity 
to a humane and generous account. 

The amount given by the Government for educational papose^ in 
Upper Canada in 1853 was £55,')12, and in Lower Canadn £46,828, 
making a total of £101,335. The whole amount available for school 
purposes in Upper Canada, in that year, was £199,674, and in Lower 
Canada £68,81*0, the ajjgregate sum raised iu the Upper Province 
being no less than £130,039, the whole amount raised for oducational 
purposes being an increase on any preceding year of £23,598. 

In Lower Canada there are 1556 school houses, 2352 schools in 
operation, and 10^,2S4 pupils, the whole Province possessing 5479 
schools, attended by 803,020 students and pupils. 

The Univenrities and Colleges in Upper Canada are conducted on 
the English principle, and the chairs of the various departments are 
filled by Professors selected from Cambridge, Oxford, Trinity College 
Dublin, and the Continent 

ITie Seminaries of Quebec and Montreal are richly endowed, and 
the grants to the former consist of more than a thousand square miles 
of land, together with property in the city of immense value : those 
of Montreal alone exceed ten thou.<^nd pounds a-year, and the estates 
of the Jesuits, though greatly reduced, still produce a very large 
revenue. 

In the Province of Lower Canada there are numerous amply 
endowed Nunneries, aflr>rding instruction to the young female popula- 
tion ; and it is wortliy of remark that the pupils are of every creed and 
nation, are Tcceivcd without any distinction or partiality, and wholly 
exempted from attending religious duties hostile lo their faith. 

The Census of Great Britain gives the number of scholars attend- 
ing public and private day schools, (including those attending schools 
of which no return was obtainable, but assumed, on an average, as in 
those making returns,) at 2, 144,37 T, or a proportion to the population 
of about one in eight and-a half! The Census of Canada gives one in 
six and four-fiftha 



STATISTICS OF EDUCATION IN CANADA. 
The rapid progress ol events in modern times quickly abnegates the 
staUstics on which opinions are too frequently based. Thus in Canada 
the past few years have been go prolific in developments that, all our 
preconceived ideas of the status of that country have been essentially 
nulbijed. Progress has been alike rapid in its industrial and social 
interests, and especially has this been the case in what pertains to 
educational matters. We have been taught to believe it a country almost 
without schools, and its community a parcel of ignorant beings, the off- 
scourings of Eui-ope. How mistaken this assumption is. it needs but 
statistics to illustrate. But, nevertheless, though rapid progess has 
marked the advance of civilization, that progress has not been uni- 
form in both sections of the Province; and still Lower Canada is far behind 
Upper Canada in its means and aptitude for the development of educa- 
tional ability. It must be remembered, however, that Lower Canada is an 
old settled country, having inveterate prejudices to overcome, vested in- 
terests to conciliate, and a population swayed largely by a sordid priest- 
hood. Upper Canada, on the ohtsr hand, has neither traditions nor theo- 
cratic hinderance to contend against, and its inhabitants are a young and 
energetic people, chiefly from Protestant countries — England, Scotland 
Norwajr, Sweden and Germany, and the Proteistant sections of Ireland. 
The Irish and other Catholic populations resort chiefly to the United 
States, where, in a few years, they have built up a powerful hierarchy 
aid a wide spread and influential priesthood. The greater portion of 
all persons immigrating to the British Provinces settle in the upper 
section, and hence Xx)wer Canada, receiving but a small portion, re- 
tains its original Catholic majority. In 1852, out of a population of 
952,004, Upper Canada had only 167,495 Roman Catholics; while in 
Lower Canada with a population of 890,261, no less than 746,866 were 
Catholics. These facts alone suffice to substantiate the preconceived 
opinion respecting education in the two sections without appealing to 
other authentic causes, which would go far towards an illustration of 
the resulting differences. So far as the government is concerned, no 



preference has been extended to either section, and both have reoeiTed 
its liberal fostering care and snpporL 

The statistics applying to Upper Canada were laid before the Got- 
emment in October, 185 1, and apply to the years 1863-4, and pro^tous 
years since 1841. From these we compile the following table, which 
will exhibit the progress made from the period last named to the end 
of the last school year reported : — 

1842. 1858. 

Colleges 6 8 

County Grammar Schools and Academies. ... 25 79 

Private Schools. 44 1 74 

Normal and Model Schools — 8 

Common Schools , . .1,721 8,127 



Total . 



.1,796 
1842. 



College Students 

Grammar Schools and Academic Students. 

Private Schools. •.....• 

Normal and Model Schools 

Common School Scholars 65,978 



4,000 



8,891 
1858. 

766 
8,889 
8,822 

736 
194,736 



Total 69,978 203,888 

In 1842 the number of children, between five and Bizteon years of 
age, waa 141,143, and in 1858 the same class numbered 268,957. — 
Hence, at the first period, only 4tfi per cent of the children of Bchool 
age were actually attending school, while at the later period the ratip 
was 76 per cent; or in the whole population, in 1842, the ratio of 
scholars was 14^ per cent, and in 185S, 23 per cent These figures 
certainly shew an immense improvement, and place Upper Canada in 
the first rank among educated oountries. In any of the United States 
the highest ratio of scholars to population was, in 1850, only one in 
three, or 33 per cent; (as in Maine,) and in the whole United States, 
exclusive of slaves, the ratio was one in every five persons, or 20 per 
cenL The difference in favor of Upper Canada^ in the first instance, 
is 10 per cent, and in the latter, 8 per cent. 

The sUtistics of Lower Canada refer only to the year 1858 4, and 
hence no comparison of periods is possible. In that year the oondition 
of education was as detailed in the following summary: — 

Grad. of Schools. Numbir. Scholabs. 

Elementary Schools 2114 92,275 

Model Scheols. T 67 8,624 

Superior Girls' Schools. 58 8,041 

Academies, &c 19 1,169 

Classical Colleges 14 ' 2,110 

Convents ^ 2.786 

Indi^endent Schools 85 4,923 

Total 2,896 108,284 

In Upper Canadk, about 28 per cent of the population are of school 
age. On the same basis, the number of such persona in Lower Canada 
would be 249,500, and hence the proportion attending acbool to those 
who should be is only 48 per cent In Upper Canada, as Uiim 
stated. It was 16 per cent Of the whole population, only 12 per cent 
were attending school; in Upper Canada, 28 per owt This is rvf 
low, and 8 per cent below the average of the United States. 

Thus when we may compare the educational Interests of the United 
States and Canada:— 

Scholars to wsolb Boholabs to Obildbbi 
Population. or School Age. 

Upper Canada 23 per cent 76 per cent 

Lower Canada 8 " 48 

The State of Maine 88 " •« * 

The United States 20 •* ^t \^. ^ 

The following interesting table showing the comparative ataie of 
education in America and Europe, is from the latest returns:— 
States. Osb Scholar to States. Onb Scholar to 

Maine 8.1 persons. Norway T.O persona 

Qpper Canada 4.4 ** Belgium 8 8 ** 

Denmark 4.6 " France...... 10.5 ^ 

United Sates 4.9 " Lower Canada. .... 12.6 • 

Do. (including slaves) 5.6 « Austria 18.7 " 

Sweden .5.6 " Holland 14.8 « 

Sixony 6.0 " Ireland 14.5 -^ 

Prussia 6 2 " Greece IS.O ^ 

Great Britain 7.5 - Ru«da 60.0 J^ 

Do. (actuallly at Spain 65.8 

School). 7.0 " Portugal 81.7 **^ 

The comparisons in the above instances are to the total population, 
and will therefore be somewhat affected by the g^^er or less propor- 
tion of persons at school age in the several countries. With all allow- 
ance, the results are sufficiently remarkable; they place Maine and 
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Upper Canada at the head of educated states, and America before any 
Mate in Europeu The Protestant states are also lar in advance of the 
Catholic states. Lower Canada, it will be remarked, has not kept 
f»aoe with France, its mother country. On the whole, we have mnch 
«aiiae for rejoicrng that America has attained the highest branch of the 
tree of knowledge. — [Copied by the LeofUritoixi some unacknowledged 
source,] 

GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY IN CANADA. 

The writer of a letter from Paris, in a late number of the Montreal 
Herald^ states : — 

** The other evening T had the pleasure of being prefient at a meet- 
ing of the Geological Society rf Prance, where M. Elie de Beaumont, 
Senator and Perpetual Secretaiy of the Academy of Sciencep, presided, 
and where I saw many other distinguished savan^ De Lenarmont of 
the Academy, the Vicomte d'Archiac, DeLess of the Sorbonnc, and 
Barrandc, the great continental authority in Silurian Geology. 

" Mr. Logan, Director of the Canadian Geological Survey, presented 
some engravings, from figures, by Professor Hall, of New York, of 
the Graptolite, a fossil whose nature has hitherto been involved, in 
great obscurity ; he gave, at the same time, a description of the posi- 
tion and association of these remarkable fossils, which are from the 
rocks of Quebec, and afford at a glance to any one skilled in the 
science, a refutation of the notion that these strata are oi the car- 
boniferous epoch. Mr. Logan*s communication was received with 
great interest, and the new light thrown upon the structure of the 
aoimsl excited a good deal of discussion. He informed the society, 
that these plates were to constitute part of a first volume of the fossils 
illustrating the Geological Survey of Canada, soon to be published.*' 

On this extract the Editor of the Ottawa Citizen^ of the 30th June, 
remarks as follows : — 

**The simple announcement, that Mr. Logan is able to exhibit a 
perfect graptolite, may not seem of much importance to non-Geolo;:;ical 
readeis, and yet it is one which will fill all the Geologists of Europe 
with delight, and give to the wood clad hills of the country whence 
the specimen has been procured, a new and extraordinary interest. 
A graptolite is a small and generally inconspicuous fossil, usually two 
or three inches in length and one-eighth of an inch in dianieter, re- 
sembling the plume of a small straight feather. Hence — its name — 
literally a stone-pen. For the last quarter of a century the most pene- 
trating intellects the worid ever saw, have been endeavoring in vain 
to ascertain in what department of the organised creation it should be 
classified, and it has been reserved for a native Canadian to settle the 
point by the production of a perfect specimen from the rocks at 
Quebec It might be supposed of little consequence, what should or 
should not be the nature of a diminutive olject, which almost, always 
only appears like a small black mark upon a rock, but then, when it 
is known that by these little marks the Geologist is able to explain 
the structure of extensive regions, and point out the existence or non- 
oxistenoe of those minerals, upon whi h depends a large portion of 
the trade and military strength of nations, every particular relating to 
the structure of our little fossil becomes of even national importance. 
The graptolite is neither coal, nor iron, nor gold, but it is a trusty 
guide to those in quest of those minerals. Its value consists in its 
affording a due to those secret recesses in which nature has buried 
her precious stores, and Mr Logan's success in pointing out its Zoolo- 
eical rank, is one of the brightest achievements of modem science. 
Let as rejoice that the achievement belongs to Canada." 



THE INFANT ASYLUMS OF TUSCANY. 

Communicated by the Venerable Abate PullicinOy Chief Director qf 

Primary Education in the Island of Malta and Oozo, 

In Italy those institutions for elementary education are called Infant 
Asylums, which in England receive, among other names, that of Infant 
Schoola The Asylum, in this case, does not mean shnply a place of 
refuge, bat is at once a house for protection and instruction. 

The'lnfont iVsylums established in the city of Florence deserve par- 
tioalar attention, on account of the admirable manner in which they 
are condooted ' . , . 

When I visited them in 1860, they were in a most flourishing con 
dition. They were three in number, situated in three different locali- 
ties of that capital On examining what went forward in them, I 
could not but foresee the great benefits which these ins.itutions must, 
with time, necessarily produce, by giving a religious education to 
many poor creatures who would otherwise have been brought up in 
ignorance and abandonment 

These Asylums arc supported by a numerous and respectable society 
of contributors; some ladies of the city form a conspicuous part of it, 
and lend their services as directresses. Thirty-six of them divide 
among themselves the work of the year, three of them doing each 
month what is necessary for the government of these three Asylums. 

Of these three directresses, one occupies herself more particularly 



with the instruction of the mistresses, another with the teaching of the 
infants, and the third with the direction of the inaustrial occupations 
in which the infants are pracfised. 

The direction of the institution by thefie la dies does not exclude the 
^rvioes of a permanent general director, who, ajwisied by an inspector, 
renders more vigorou<^and uniforti. the fnanagement of^all these insti- 
tutions designefl for the education of infancy. 

The duty of an inspt'cior m to po round continually among the 
Asylums, observing what goes foiward in them, lending the a<;8istnnce 
necessary to put in prartK^e the oidcfs of the superiors, and in this 
way serving as an organ of oommunication between the Asylums and 
the hoard of directors^ 

Of the three Asylums above mentioned, that situated near the 
church of St. Ambro.se serves for the education of nialei<, and that of 
St. Joseph, lor the education oC females; but in both the instruction 
is given by mistresses only, who in troth make very excellent teachers* 
The graceful deportment, softness of words^ together with power of 
command, which I observed in tho.se, whom. I had the opfiortunity of 
meeting in these Asylums, are esjiecially worthy of remark. Befivra 
they become mistrcsscfs they are required to teach as apprentices f >r 
so long a time as is necx^twnry to render them efficient. And some- 
times they become so apt, thai it would be difiicult to find their equals 

These Asylums, although frequented by a large number of infants, 
are nevertheless kept mth inu4'h neatness, and great care ik taken that 
the infants themselve- shall also be very clean in their persons, which 
is a difficult tluug with children belonging to the poorer clasfie.«; but 
for this purpose there are the necessaiy conveniences in the Asylums. 

The infantK in these institutions come every day at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and remain there till five o'clock in the evening, so that their 
parents can occupy themselves wiih their work, without having any 
anxiety on account ol their little ones. For this puipose, they bring 
to school with them a little bread in a small basket, so that they may, 
towards the middle of the day, make a meal, receivirig from the Afiylum 
some soup prepared at the cxpen>e of the institution itself; the dis- 
tribution of this soup fonns parts of the scholasiic occupations of the 
day. It is di.stributcd by the infants themselves, upon benches pre- 
pared for the purpose, with much order, the meal being preceded and 
followed by a common act of prayer and thanksgiving. 

It appears that some persons^ a^ for instance M. Cormenin, in a little 
work oa the Infitnt Asylums of Italy,, condemn the practice^ as predis- 
posing the infants to depend on others for their subsistei^ce. But if 
this observation be true, the e remains the doubt whether it is appli- 
cable to all places indiscriminately, and to all sorts of circumstaocea 
It is certain that if this soap were not given to these infants, it would 
be difficult to keep the poor creatures all the day in the Asylum, and 
thus liberate the parents from all care of them. 

The infants are received in these Asylums from the age of two years, 
and remain there generally till the age of ten. 

In the instruction, great use is made of various species of moral tales, 
witn which it is sc/fi^ht to train to virtue the hearts of the children^ 
In this sort of instruction, some of the mistresses in tnese institutions 
shew great ability ; to assist the imagination, they make use of well- 
delineated views of the subjects on which they speak, and in this way 
they succeed in impressing better what they say on the tender luind 
of those who lister to thetu. 

Both the boys and girls are occupied some hours of the day in works 
of taste, such as lace and crochet work, and similar things. This is 
practised with the boys to give them a strong habit of working. Some 
of the work produced by these infants is very remarkable. 

With the above-named Asylums are united further classes, called 
'* classes for finishing \" in these the children educated in the Asylums 
can^ when they have passed the age of infancy, continue their course 
of instruction. 

The Asylums of other cities of Tuscany are conducted ver? nearly 
in the same manner as those of Florence. Those at Leghorn, however, 
deserve to be specially commended. In proportion as this sort of 
institution is more diffused o-ver Italy, will the road to a compleie 
system of schools of efficient popular education be rendered more easy 
in that country. 

SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY. 

New Yobk city is gigantic in everything — wealth and poverty, 
splendor and squalidness, inteliigence and ignorance, virtue and vice, 
ail manifest themselves upon a scale of magnitude nnapproached and 
unapproachable, at least on the occidental side of the Atlantic Men 
may moralize, and very properly, upon the enormity and the amount 
of crime in New York ; but they ought not, at the same time, to lose 
sight of the activity of her citizens in every good work. 

Among the noble institutions of that city must l>e reckoned the 
Common Schools, of which, according to the recent report of the 
Superintendent, there are, including the Primary, Grammar, Evening, 
Colored, Normal School, and the Free Acadi^my, the number of t^o 
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hundred an J six*y two. The whole number of pupils taught in these 
iastituiions during the past year is 1 46,51)0; and the aggregate of nionej 
expended for this oVj »(?t, indudinp the co<t of new buildings furnituie, 
repairs, &c., was $770,973. 38. Two h«n ^red th msand of this tuin 
was applied to the purchase of si^es and the eructton of ten new build- 
ings at an average co8t of $20,000. Fifty oJ the school houses are 
capable of sealing each two or three thousand pupils, and are divided 
into three departments, Male, Feinale and Primary, the departments 
occupying separate stories. In eacii ol the Primary Schools three or 
four hundred of ihe yoonger pupils are instructed preparatory to enter 
ing the Grammar schools. 

Five or six hundred teachers assemble each iSatarday at the Normal 
School, where they receive lessons on instruction and discipline, and 
are thus continually improving and perfecting themselves in their own 
peculiar departments of science. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars u a large sum for one city to raise 
in a single year for educational purposes, hirt it is only one dollar for 
each inhahitant, and less than one-half of ihc Alms Uouse and Police 
expenses during the same time. T e Board urge an increased expen- 
diture the comnig vear for the establishment of a Free Academy for 
girls, siuiilar to the one now in operation for boys where the female 
portim Of the rising generation can receive instruction free of cost in 
the higher walks of literature and science, as well as in music, drawing, 
painting and designing, which is a consumDiatio devoutiy to be wished. 
— The rep »rt co uplain^ of the great mukiplicity of books (a very com- 
mon complaint everywhere) in use in the schools, of which there are 
50 Spelling-books 25 Geographies 20 Grammars, 10 Algebras, 20 
Ui^^torie-, 116 Readers and other books in piop Ttion. On this sub 
ject the report says : " Wr.ere so larg.i a number of teachers are em- 
pk>yed under the same jurisdiction, a diversity of taste, judgment and 
strong preferences oftentimes might be expected. Yet, where a large 
population is crowded densely into a few square miles, and scliolars 
frequently remove from one part of the city to another, this is a ques- 
tion which must sooner or later occupy the attention of the Board. 
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EDUCATION OF BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHKR. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her ** Common Place Book of Tbooghts, Memories 
and Fancies,** says:'— 

I am convince from my own recollections and from all I have 
learned from experienced teachers in large schools ^'^'^t one of the 
moat fatal mistakes in the training of childSren baa t>een the too early 
separation of the sexe& I say has been, because I find that every- 
where this most dangerous prejudice has been giving way before the 
light of truth and a more general acquaintance with tnat primal law of 
natore, which ought to teach us that the more we can assimilate on a 
large scale the public to the domestic training, the bett«.r for all. — 
There exists still, the impression — in the higher classes especially — 
that in early education, the mixture of the two sexes would tend to 
make the girls m iscu.ine and the boys effeminate, but experience 
ahoa-s ns that it is all the other way. Boys learn a manly and pro- 
tecting tendcrne&s ^^^ the girls become at once more feminine and 
more trathful. 

Where this association has begun early enough, that is before five 
ye-trs old, and has been continued till about ten or tweivs it has 
aniformly worked well ; on this point the evidence is unanimous and 
decisive. So long ago as 1812, Fiancis Horner, in describing a school 
he visited at Enmore, near Bridgewater, speaks with approbation of 
the boys and the girls standing up togeihtr in the same class; it is the 
first mention, I find, of this innovation on the old collegiate or charity 
school plan— itself a continuation of the monkish discipline. He says 
**I like much the placing of the boys and girls together at an eaily 
age ; it gave the boys a new spur of emulation.'' When I have seen a 
class ot girls standing up together, there has been a sort of empty 
tittering, a vacancy in the faces &" inertness which made it, as I 
thought, very uphill work for the teacher; so when it was a class of 
boys there has been often a sluggishness — a tencency to rufiQan tricks 
— requiring perpetual effort on the part of the master. 

In teaching a class of boys and girls accustomed to stand uo 
together, there is little or nothing of this. They are brigher, readier, 
and better behaved; there is a kind of mutual influence working for 
good ; and if there be emulation, it is not mingled with envy or jeal- 
ousy. Mischief, sich as might be apprehended, is in this case far less 
likely to arise than where boys and girls, habitually separated from 
infiincy, are first thrown together, just at the age when the feelings 
are first awakened and the association has all the excitement of novel- 
ty. A very intelligent schoolmaster assared me that he has had more 
trouble with a dasa of fifty boys than with a school of three hundred 
boyt and girls together, (in the midst of which I found him,) and that 
there were no inconveniences resulting whieh a wise and careful and 
•ffiGsent auperintenden e oould not eontrol. *' Thsra h^^ said hs " not 



only more emulation, more quickness of brain, but altogether a supe- 
rior healthiness of tons body and mind, where the boys and girls are 
trained together till about ten years old, and it extends into their after- 
life. I should say because it is in accordance with the laws of God in 
forming us with mutual dependence for help from the very beginning 
of life." 

What is curious enough, T find many people — fathers mothers 
teachers-— who are agreed that in the schools for the lower classes 
the two classes may be safely and advantageously associated, yet have 
a sort of horror of the idea of such an innovation in schools for the 
higher classes One would like to know the reason for such a distinc- 
tion, instead of being encountered, as is usual, by a sneer or a vile 
inuendo. 



QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS IN U. C. 

The St Thomas Despatch of the 25th July, in summing up an 
elaborate deprecatory article, upon the recent examination of Common 
School Teachers, in the Couniy of Elgin, remarks: — ** We write with 
a view to impress upon our teachers the necessity of improving them- 
selves in everything that relates to their profession ; and upon parents 
and trustees that of caring into whose hands they commit the intel- 
lectual culture and moral training of their young. 

** With what diligence do we often seek for the beat mechanics when 
we have a house to buiid or adorn, and at what sacrifice do we often 
employ their labor. What pams do we take to inform ourselves of 
their skill and abiiity to accomplish the desired result, before we finally 
commit the rare materials to their hands; and with what anxiety do 
we watch their progress day after day, as their skill an J ingenuity are 
expended upon it 

*' And is it not strange ! passing strange I that the most valuable of 
all that is subject to our operations upon earth — the minds of our chil- 
dren — is ofen submitted, without a thought, toBngers the most un* 
skilful in the work in which they are engaged. With stolid indiffer- 
ence we commit the immortal destiny x>f our young to teachers of the* 
class referred to above, and the thought never troubles us whether or 
not, the ineffaceable lines they are daily tracing upon the imperishable 
and plastic essence, tends to prepare the subject for acting his part 
properly, as a man of buainess a christian, and a member of the civil 
community of which he forma a nart This ought not ao to be. Education 
we may havs and we shall and mu9t have it. The philanthropic and 
pr<^essive spirit of the age calls for it ; the vast resources of our country 
require it; and the cause of humanity and relijtion demands it Let ao- 
romplished teachers be diligently sought for; lei them be treated with 
due deference and respect when obtained, and let the remuneration be 
such as will induce men of talent and ability to devote themselves to 
teaching as the business of their lives. We shall in vain expect to 80« 
the profession filled with men of the requisite stamp, so long as the 
teacher*s wages is meted out with so close and niggardly a hand as at 
present £150 is as low a sahuy as ^ould be offered to any teacher 
of youths." 

THE BEAUTIFUL AND TASTEFUL IN EDUCATION. 

"Why should not the interior of our school houses aim at somewhat 
of the taste and elegance of a parlor? Might not the vase of flowers 
enrich the tabls the walls display not only well executed maps ^ut 
historical pictures or engravings ; and moralist or sago, orator or father 
of his country 1 Is it alleged that the expenses thus incurred, would 
be thrown away, and the beautiful objects defaced? This is not a 
necessary result 

I have been informed by teachers who had made the greatetl ad^ 
vances towards appropriate and elegant accommodations for their 
pupils, that it was not so. They have said it was easier to enforce 
habits of neatness and order among objects whose taste and value made 
them worthy of cars then amid the parsimony nf apparatus whoa4l 
pitiful meanness operates as a temptation to waste and destroy. 

Let the communities now so anxious to raise the standard of edu- 
cation, venture the experiment of a more liberal adornment of their 
dwellings. Let them put more faith in that respect for the beaatifiil 
which really exists in the young heart, and requires only to be called 
forth and nurtured to become an ally of virtus ^^^ & handmaid to re- 
ligion. Knowledge has a more impoaing effect on the youne mind, 
when it stands liKe the Apostle at th^ l^utiful sate of the Temple. 
Memory looks back to it more joyously, from the distant or desolated 
tracks of lifs for the bright scenery of its early path. 

I hope the time is coming when every isolated Tillage school booae 
shall be an Attic templs on whose exterior the occupant may study 
the principles of ^mmetry and grace. Why need the structures whera 
the young are initiated into those virtues which make life beautiful, 
be divorced from taste and comfort Do any reply that the " percep« 
tion of the beautifuP' is but a luxurious sensation, and may be di^nsed 
with in systems of education which this age o^ utility establishes? la 
not its culture the ayx^e demanded to throw a healthful leaven into the 
mast of society, snd to sm-va as iionie oounterpoiae imt that lore <^ ae- 
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camulation, which pervades ewerj rank and spreads eren in consecrated 
places the tables of the money changers. 

In ancient times, the appreciation of whaterer was beautiful in the 
frame of nature, was accounted salutary by sages and philosophers, 
Galen sajs, ** be who has two loaves of bread, let him sell one and buy 
flowers, for bread is food for the body, hut flowers are food for the 
$ouV^ If the ^* perception of the heautifuV^ may be made conductive 
to present and future happiness, if it have a tendency to refine and 
sublimate the character, ought it not to receive culture throughout the 
whole process of education ? It takes root, roost naturally and deeply, 
in the simple and loving heart; and la, therefoie, peculiarly fitted to 
the early years of life, when, to borrow the words of a German writer, 
•* every sweet sound takes a sweet odor by the hand, and walks in 
through the open door of the child's heart." — Mrs. Sigournky, in Com, 
School Journal, 
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•*« Parties in comspondenoe with the Educiytional Derartment will pleaiie quote 
the iwmber and date of any previoos letters to which they may have occasion to refer, 
•■ it ia extremely difiicult for the Department to keep trace of isolated cmcs, where so 
many letters are received (over 500 per month) on variooa suljiiccts. 



APPORTIONMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL 
GRANT TO THE TOWNSHIPS. 

As a considerable number of inquiries have been addressed 
to the Educational Department, on the subject of the distribu- 
tion of the county legislative school grant amoog the various 
townships for the current year, we have to make the following 
general explanation. 

It will be seen, on referring to the official statement of the 
ftpportionment, published in the Journal of Education for June, 
that the aggregate sum apportioned to each county or union of 
counties ia much larger than that of last year. This has been 
in consequence of the increased grant for common school pur- 
poses, which had been made by the Legislature early this year, 
and intimated by the Chief Superintendent in his circular to 
local Superintendents of the 18th of June. 

It had been urged with great truth that, since the last census 
was taken, a large influx of population had taken place into the 
new and rapidly increasing counties to the west, which placed 
them at a disadvantage compared with the other less attractive 
counties and cities to the east, in obtaining a due share in the 
Legislative School Grant. It was therefore deemed but just 
and reasonable to adopt as a basis for the distribution of the 
Legislative School Grant for 1855 the school population returns 
of 1854, as authorized by the Legislature in case of a defective 
censuA. 

Gbeat care is taken every year by the Department, to obtain 
the most complete returns of the school population from each 
of the cities, towns, villages and townships of the Province. 
With this view it has been intimated to the local Superinten- 
dents that accuracy in the school population returns was of 
" special importance ;** and they were authorized (in the in- 
structions printed on the back of the annual reports to the Cliief 
Superintendent) in all cases to " approximate^' to the school pop- 
ulation of' those sections which might be unreported or but parti- 
ally reported to them. It is evident, therefore, that the Educa- 
tional Department cannot be held responsible for any discrepan- 



cies, which have been discovered in this year's distribution of the 
school grant among the townships, as compnred with former 
jears' distribution, although it will do all in its power to remove 
such discrepancies wherever practicable. 
^ The law, and the general regulations of the Department, 
provide every facility to procure the ino»t authentic information 
upon any particular subject connected with the schools. Local 
Superintendent J are also recommended to make special notes at 
the time of their official visits to the schools, of any matters on 
which they require additional information, so as to be enabled, 
in compiling their annual reports, to check each item therein, 
Where they fail to take these obvious precautions to ensure 
accuracy and completeness in their local statistics, (on which, 
as has been frequently urged, the Chief Superintendent must 
rely for the basis of his own general report,) they alone are 
responsible for any omission or defect. 

It is obvious, however, that one great source of weakness in 
this part of the machinery of our educational system, is the in- 
cessant change of local Superintendents. Until this great defect 
is remedied, (and the County Council have it in their power to 
do so effectually*) we cannot expect that these officers can devote 
the time and patience, and acquire tlie experience necessary to as 
efficient a flischarge of their duties as they themselves would 
wish. There are admirable exceptions, how ever, of local Superin- 
tendents, whose intelligence and devotion to the interests of the 
schools are worthy of universal imitation. But it is to he 
regrettt: d that the present system of local superintendence (as 
a system) is too often characterised by mere fitful effort, — the 
result, in some cases, of a divided attention, unequal remunera- 
tion, and the entire dependence on a popular body ioir conn- 
tenance and support, in the discharge of duties of a delicate 
and important natiu*e ; duties which require, among the other 
qualifications of an efficient local superintendent, a com- 
bination of intelligence, zeal and independence, with a thorough 
appreciation of, and an enlightened sympathy in, the great 
Christian and national objects contemplated in a system of 
public education r — and especially in one so generously sus- 
tained as ours is by the people and legislature of the province. 



DEFECTIVE COUNTY FINANCIAL RETURNS. 

In connection with the foregoing, it may be proper to give 
some explanation of the cause why a part of the legislative school 
grant has been withheld from individual townships in certaiQ 
cases. 

The proviso of the 40th section of the School Act of 1850, 
enacts, " T^at should the municipal corporation of any county, 
city, town or village, raise in any one year a less sum than 
that apportioned to it out of the Legislative School Grant, the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools shall deduct [not may, as 
some imagine, hut shall deduct^ a sum equal to the deficiency, 
from the apportionment, to such county, city, town or village, 

* The tbird clauBo of the twenty aeventh section of the School Acl of 
1850, authorises County OounciU to appoint, AnnuaMj, a local toperin- 
tendent of schools /or the whole county^ or for one or more toirnships in 
such county. The thirteenth section eiuicts that the salary of a locil 
superintendent shall " not be less than one pound, currency, per school." 
Neither can a loc il superintendent take charge of more thai: one hundred 
schools. In the State of New York, it appears froiit the following extract 
from a newspaper, that, **The expression of pablk: -opinion, through the 
press, seems to be strongly favorable to the restoration of county superin- 
tendents of common schools. It is stated that the State Superintendeat of 
Public Instruction regard.^ such a measuro as hi^^hly desirable.*' 
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the following jear." The fifth clause of the 35th aertion, also 
enacts ''That it shall be the dufj/ of the Chief Superintendent 
to see that all moneys apportioned by him be applied to the 
objects for which they were granted ;'* and the 45th section 
pnmdes " That no part of the salaries of local superintendents 
of schools, nor of any person employed, or expenses incurred 
[treasurer's fees, Ac. Ac.,] in the execution of this Act, shall 
be paid out of the school fund." 

In order to afibrd the Educational Department the strongest 
evidence that the provisions from the law quoted above have been 
faithfully complied with,it is made the dut^ofe&ch county council 
(5th clause, 27th section,) " to appoint annually, or ofbener, 
auditors, whose duty it shall be to audit the accounts of the 
count^treasurer and other officers to whom school moneys 
shall have been intrusted, and report to such couucil ; and the 
county clerk shall transmit to the Chief Superintendent, on or 
before the first day of March in each year, a certified copy of 
the abstract of such report," Ac. The law also requires the 
county council to take every precaution, and to exact security 
from each sub-treasurer entrusted with school moneys, that the 
entire of the school fund shall be strictly applied to the objects 
contemplated ^y the legislature. Another provision of the law 
imposes the same duties upon the councils of cities, towns and 
villages. 

It must be apparent to every one that unless these local 
officers strictly perfonu their duty in aceouutuig for the 
expenditure of the school fund, the Chief Superintendent 
cannot, in terms of the sections of the act quoted, pay an ap- 
portionment which the law expressly declares to be forfeited, 
and authorises him to deduct it. He can only pay an amouut 
equal to that which has been accounted for as raised and ex- 
pended according to law the preceding year. 

It has been urged, that in giving effect to the laWj-the school 
teachers of a county should not be made to suffer for the neg- 
lect of the local school officers. True, as a question of pw- 
Bonal comsideration for, and sympathy with, a valuable class of 
public officers; but it should be borne in mind that if law 
were left dependent for its impartial administration upon the 
ever varying current of our feelings, it woiild soon degenerate 
into caprice. The grant is made to the county upon certain 
conditions prescribed by the legislature, and voluntarily ac- 
cepted by the county. If, therefore, these conditions are not 
complied with on the part of the council, the department, act- 
ing on behalf of the legislature, cannot of course continue the 
grant until the conditions of receiving it are complied with. 

But in order to prevent the teachers from suffering for any 
any neglect on the part of the school officers of their county, 
the Chief Superintendent has invariably given one^ear*s notice 
of any deduction which he may be compelled to make, iu order 
to give the authorities of the count}' concerned an opr)ortunity 
of completing their finaucial returns to the department. Further 
than this even departmental discretion cannot permit him to 
go, and less than this would not be sufficient to give effect to 
the salutary and excellent financial provisions of the school 
law. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE SCHOOL GRANT AMONG 
SCHOOL SECTIONS. 
Several local superintendents and others having applied to 
the Educational Department to know if any modification would 
be made in the instructions issued by the Chief Superintendent 
in regard to the distribution of the school fund among the 



school sections of a township, according to the average attend- 
ance of pupils. It has been instanced that a school which has 
been kept open for six months in a feeble section, thinly in- 
habited, is placed in a disadvantageous position as compared 
with a school kept open for the same period in a populous sec- 
tion the amounts of whose rate- bill or school assessment would 
enable the trustees to sustain their school much more efficiently, 
and at a less cost from each inhabitant. The reply sent has 
been as follows : 

" It does not always follow that because two schools are kept 
open the same length of time that the same salary is paid to each 
teacher. As a general rule, the larger the school and the more 
populous the section, the higher the qualifications required, and 
the larger the salary paid to the teacher. Besides, the policy of 
this department has been to discourage small and feeble school 
sections so as to induce them to merge themselves into the larger 
school divisions. To pay each section according to its works 
is but fair and equitable. I may remark, however, that 
with a view to meet such cases as you describe and not to 
interfere i^dth the just principle of distribution authorised by law, 
the first clause of the 27th section of the School Act of 1850, 
especially authorises each county council, in addition to the 
sum which it raises as an equivalent to the Legislative School 
Grant, * to increase the county school fund at its discretion, so 
as to give special or additional aid to new or needy school sec- 
tions, upon the recommendation of one or more local super- 
intendents." 



Makitals toe Gramb£ab and Common School Ojeticbks. 
A manual for the use of grammar and confimon dchool officers 
in cities, towns and villages, and also one for the use of rural 
trustees, is in course of preparation by this department, and 
will be distributed as soon as possible. These manuals will 
contain all the provisions of the law, with the general rules and 
regulations, list of text-books, &c., which are now in force. 



THE SYDENHAM CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Sydenham Crystal Palace may justly take the first rank among 
the public exhibitions whose object is to combine recreation and ia- 
structioQ. 

As a place of recreation, it is without a rivnl. There is no other 
place of public rescort, with which we are acquainted, ihat affords so 
much innocent eijoyment The visitor walks through the park at- 
tached to it, atul .razes, now on the fairy like structure, which rises from 
the brow of the hiU into the clear blue sky, now on the magnificent 
landscape which i^tretches awav in the opposite direction as far as the 
pye can reach, or on the beautiful park itself, which at every turn pre- 
sents some new and agreeable surprise ; or he resigns himself to the 
general fcchn^ of enjnment which, as a delightful spell, is thrown over 
his faculties by the genius of the scene. And if he enters the palace, 
the view that meets bis gaze is even more enchaniing. The vast and 
graceful proportions of the building itself; the flood of light, which 
enters its walls of tr insparent crystal, and, mingling with the harmonious 
colors of its lifcht and airy columns, bathes the whole of the interior in 
the most lovely rainbow hues; the numbers of beautiful and strikmg 
forms which throng the view ; the rich products of human skill and 
ingenuity scattered here and there ; and the gorgeous displays of beau- 
tiful flowers and elegant plants in all directions : all this and much more, 
conspires to form a spectacle of uni quailed pplendor and brilliancy. 
And when the visitor has gazed long enough at the tout eriaemhle, he 
turns his attention to the details, and finds in them an inexhaustible 
supply of matter to interest and amuse him. While he threads his 
way in delighted admiration among these varied objects, the sound of 
mnaic suddenlv sweeps through the longlinvs of the fairy fabric, rising 
wave upon wave with a tumultuous swell, until i'. 611s the entire space, 
and makes it ring m every part with soul-stirring or cheerful strains. 
He now involuntarily gazes on the whole Hcene again : the music seems 
to harmonize with it, and to interpret it to uisU'elings; the impres-.ion, 
which it had already produced on his mind, is heightened in a tenfold 
degioe; he sees that it is thronged by thousands of delighted sptn^ta- 
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tors and Ii8tencr.4 like hiaiself ; and if he is poetical, he imaf^inefl it to 
be some enchanted scene in fairy-land ; if he is not poetical, he seen 
in it a scene of innocent and happy enjoyment on the part of 
his fellow mortals, and his own enjoyment is increased in conse- 
quence. 

On particular occasions, there are such additional attractions as a 
flo**er-show or ^ concert, in the palace, and military hands of music, or 
a di.<;play of the fountains in the gardens. When the fountains began 
to play, on a late occasion, the visitors made their way mto the gardens ; 
aud the scene which wa< soon presented was one of indescribable 
beauty and interest. Th ' water rose in graceful columns, some of them 
of enormous height, and fell over in wavy foam like (olds of the Hnest 
muslin ; while at intervals the sun peered out from behind a silvery 
cloud, and spanned the liquid columns with the most beauteous rain- 
bows. Even Versailles was here ou done, as many who had witnessed 
th ■ far famed water displays of that royal abode were heard to acknow- 
ledge. All the terraces «)f the f^ardens were covered wiih dense throngs 
of happy beings, who added life to (he scene, and thus gave it an in- 
terest, which it could not otherwise have posi^essed. Certainly no 
monarch ever assembled so numerous a company of guests in so 
splendid a pal ice, or entertained them in so agreeable and rational a 
manner. 

As a place of instruction, the Crystal Palace has more formidable 
rivals; but it possesses many and great advantages in this respect also, 
and ^ome of hem are peculiar to itself. 

Firrt and foremost among these we would mention the Architectural 
and Fine Arts Courts. These will give us a condensed view of the 
leading characteristics of the different styles of architecture which 
have been adopted at successive periods by various civilized nations; 
and will also present us with specimens of the sculpture produced by 
those several nations. We may here trace with pleasure and with 
pr tit the progress of these two sister ars through all the varied phases 
which they have assumed, from the earliest ages to comp&rativCiy re- 
cent times. Nothing could be more educative than such a survey. — 
To those who already po sess an acquaintance with the history of the 
various nations, these courts will afford the most interesting and valu 
able iilustrattons; while those who are destitute of such knowledge 
^'ill have their curiosity and interest awakened, and in many cases be 
stimulated to seek for further information. No person of ordinary 
intelligence could view the rich decorations of the Alhambra Court, 
without wishfng to 'learn something of the history of the Moors ; or 
the gigantic figures of Rameses the Great, without feeling curious to 
know something about the manners, customs, and religion of the 
£gyptian8i Many of these architectural and sculptural remains, now, 
* as it were, brought within the reach of everybody, could not formerly 
have been inspected without a journey over a great part of the world. 
It is true that we see but copies and imitations : but then how great 
the difference between this and not seeing them at all, or only seeing 
them on paper I The diligent student of history will know how to 
appreciate the privilege. 

Next there is the Portrait Gallery, which contains the most extensive 
collection of bu^ts ot great or notable men ever brought together. We 
may there find the busts of the great men of every civilized nation, in 
whatever department they may have achieved their greatness. 

** Here mighty chiefs in later ages tK>rn, 

Or worthier old whom armi or arts adorn, 

Who cities raised, or trained a monstroas race, 

The walla in venerable order grace, 

Heroes in animated marble frown, 

And legislators seem to think in atone.** 
True, the marble has here again to be imagined ; but that is very 
easily done, so long as we have the form and features. 

What study can be more interesting and instructive than that of the 
lives of great men? And in connection with this study, how precious 
to us is any representation of the form and lineaments of that matcf ial 
body in which it pleased the Creator to envelope the immoral spirits 
of the men whom he has sent into the world from time to time to in- 
fluence the destinies of the human race. 

" Tho* the giant ages heave the bill 

And break the shore, aud evermore 

Hake and break and work their will; 

Tho* worlds on worlds in myriad? mvriada roll 

Round us, each with different powers. 

And other forms of life than ours. 

What know wo greater than the sool ? 

On tilod and Godlike men we baild our trust.'* 
To facilitate a methodical and instructive inspection of these portrait • 
bu-its, they are arranged according to the country to which the cele- 
brities belonged, the time at which they lived, and the department in 
which they distinguished themselves; and these three particulars, 
together with the names of the celebrity and the sculptor, are 
ins'^ribed under each portrait. 

Art is thus represented in the Crystal Palace, by Architecture and 
geulpture, on a most oomprchen«iva scale ; and the objects have all 



been selected and grouped with a special relation to instruction. The 
building itself which enshrines these objects, furnishes a furttver illus- 
tration of the progress of art, representing as it does a style of archi- 
tecture whi.rh has arisen in our own day, and of which the CrjTBtat 
Palace is as yet the noblest specimen that has been produced. The 
thoughtful obtierver may see in this style of architecture striking 
evidence of the advance which has been made in the present age in 
the application of scienoe to architectural construction. ' 

Science is represented by Zoology, Botany and Geology, which 
were considered to be the departments that best admit of illustration* 
Here again a novel and peculiar mode of arrangement has been adopt- 
ed, with the view of making the objects yield the largest amount of 
instruction. The attempt has been made, a<id, as we think, with great 
success, to arrange them all in characteristic groups, so as to show 
their natural relation and dependence, and to give a real and life-like 
aspect to the representation. 

In the Natural History Department, which is Inside the building, 
the illustrations of the animal and vegetable kingdoms h^fc letiu 
arranged according to their geographical distribution Each grt^at 
division of the worli has a portion of space ahotted to it, and illustra- 
tions of the animals and plants peculiar to it are grouped side by side, 
as they occur in their native countries. 

Among the illustrations of animals are included repre.«ientations of 
the various races of men, engaged in characteristic occupations. This 
IS the first Ethnological collec ion that has been attempted. It shews 
us at a glance the {ihysical characteristics of the several varieties of the 
human family, and affords us an occasion for much instructive inquiry 
into their social, intellectual and moral condition. Such inquiries have 
an important bearing on a subject of the most absorbing interest to 
every thinking mind, namely, the futuie destiny of the human race^ 
it is a subject which all who have it in their power to exert any in* 
fluence on the progress of society are bound to study deeply, if they 
would direct that progress aright. 

The plants are real specimens, and their growth is maintained only 
by very great care and attention. They present living illustrations of 
every class of vegetation, from the groveling lichen to the stately palm 
and the noble oak, all growing in truthful representations of their 
native abodes. 

The Geological Illustrations, which are placed in the Park, are 
unique in their character. The same principle of grouping is here 
applied to the prehuman world. There are real strata of the whole 
series of rockp, in regular succession and in characteristic positions, 
with faults, fissuies, and caves, just as they oecar in nature. And 
many of the largest and most remaikable of the extinct animals of the 
secondary and tertiary periods have been restored, and are placed oa 
islands and in shallow lakes, intended to represent the physical condi- 
tions, under which they appear to have lived. 

Next to a visit to some chalk -pit, coal-mine, fiea-cii£E^ or moantain 
escarpment, there could be no better mode of gaining an idea of the 
nature and superposition of geological strata, than an inspection of the 
rocks in this department of the Crystal Palace. The restorations of 
extinct animals will give the death-blow to the absuid pnjudice exist- 
ing against geology, by popularizing a knowledge of the .subject, U 
will be in vain for any bishop to prohibit his clergy from referring to 
the subject in the pulpit, now that these creatures of bygone ages are 
brought above ground, and are rendered so very palpable. They can 
no longer be treated as fabulous creations of atheistical philosophers, 
and as having a tendency to subvert revealed religion ; but they must 
now be acknowledged as tlie real creatiotts of the Almtghty himself, 
and their remains must be regarded rather as a further revelation, 
which He has treasured up for us in the bowels of the earth, in order 
that we may form larger conceptions of His power and glory, of the 
depth and nchea of His. love towards His children, of Time and £tei^ 
nity, and of the destiny of our race both here and hertsafter. Most 
readers know how mighty ah impulse Cuvier gave to the progress of 
geology, by his celebrated restorations of animals of the tertiary epoch : 
another such impuUe will be give", to the science by the restorations 
at the Crystal Pala re. We may rely upon their accuracy, seeing that 
they have the sanction of Professor OA*en. the Cuvier of England. 

Both the artistic and scientific departments of the Crystal Palace 
have thus a highly educative tendency, and possess features which are 
peculiar to them. There are other departments which, thougi not ae 
characteristic of this exhibition, may yield a large amount of practical 
and useful info mation to an intelligent and careful observer. Such 
arc the Raw Produce and Agricultural Collection, which exhibits the 
difierent kinds of soil, the produce of the soil, and the economic and 
technical uses to which the produce is applied; the Machinery and 
Agricultural Implement Department, which exhibits the mechanical 
contrivances by which our manufactures and our agriculture are con- 
ducted; the various Industrial Courts, which contain Fpecimensoftbe 
results of our manufactures; and the foreign Induiiixial Court, m 
which articles of art and nianufacturc produced by other nations may 
be seen. The Orysul Palace is therefore well calculated to afEurd 
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vH]nhh\e les^vons in Industrial Mnnuftcture, as well as in Science and 
Art 

'I akcn Rcpafatoly, then, either as a place of recreation, or as a place 
of instruction, the Crystal Palace po^isesses prcat, and, to some exU nt, 
peculiar advantages ; and, as it combines both these characters, each in 
this hi«:h degree, it may fairly claim to rank above all other institutions 
established with a similar t-bject 

We trust that the t>ublc will know how to appreciate an institution 
which offers them this unparallelled combination of advantages, and J-hat 
they will not suffo it to fail for want of that support to which it is so 
well entitled. Instead of lo<tking ot and speculating upon Us probable 
chances as a c^mnnTcial undertaking, they should, lor their own sakes, 
rally round it and insure its success. It is a national work, which was 
conceived and carried out 'y men of enlightened enterprise; to which 
eminent literal y and scicniiftc mc:) have lent the aid of their learning 
And I heir skill; to which distinguished phi!anthropi>ts and friends of 
edncntion have given their countenance and support, and which Her 
Most Gracious Mnjestvthe Queen his ic^arded with peculiar favor and 
interest, as calculated to contribute to the happiness and improvement 
of all classes of her people. Twere a national disgrace, as well as a 
national losa, if so noMe an institution were allowed to droop or die, 
from the sheer indifference of the pubhc to their own interests. The 
Crystal Palace is peculiarly their own ; let them guard their own from 
destruction. — English Educational Expo»itar^ July 1, 1855. 



^tsrtlUnroiiB. 



THE LIin'LE BOY THAT DIED. 

Dr. Gha^mers ii said to be the auihor of the following beautiful 
poenu written on the occasion of the death of a young son whom he 
greatly K>ved : — 

I am all alone in my chamber now, 

And the midnight hour is near. 
And the fagsotVs crack and the clock^s dull tick 

Are the only sounds I hear; 
And "ver my soul m its solitude 

Sweet feelings of sadness glide, 
For my heart and my eyes are full when I think 

Of the little boy tM died. 

I went one night to my father's house, 

Went home to the dear ones all, 
And softly I opened the garden-gate, 

And softly the door of the hall ; 
My mother came out to meet her son, 

She kissed me and then she sighed. 
And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 

For the little boy that died. 

I shall miss him when the flowers come 

In the garden where he played ; 
I shall miss him more by the ft re-side 

When the flowers have all decayed ; 
] shall see hi:i toys and his empty chair 

And the horse he used to ride ; 
And they will speak with a silent speech 

Of the little boy that died. 

We shall go home to our Father's house — 

To our Father's hoU)^e in the skies. 
Where the hope of our souls shall have no blight, 

Our love no broken tics; 
We shall roam on the bank<« of the river of peace, 

And bathe in its blis^ful tide, 
And one of the joys of our Heaven shall be 

The little boy that died. 



A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 



In my early years, I attended the public school in Roxbury, Massa- 
chosetta Dr. Nathaniel Prentice was our respected teacher : but his 
patience, at times, would get nearly exhausted by the infractions of 
the school-rules by the scliolars. On one occasion, in rather a wrathy 
viay, he threatened to punish, with six blows of a heavy ferule, the 
first boy detected in whispering, appointing some as deteotors. 
Shortly alter, one of these detectors shouted — 

** Master, John Zeigler is whispering." 

John was called up, and asked if it was a fact — (John, by the way, 
was a favorite, both of the teacher and his school -uiates.) 

•» Yes," answered John, ** I was not a^are what I was about. I was 
intent in working out a sum, and requested the one who sat next, to 



reaeh me the arithmetic that contained the rule, which I wished to 
see.'* 

The Doctor regretted his hasty threat, but (old John he could not 
suffer him to escape the punishment, and conttnui'd — 

** I wish I could avoid it, but I cannot, without a forfeiture of ray 
word, and the consequent loss of my authority. I will,*' continued he, 
" leave it to any three scholars you may choose, to say whether or not 
1 remit the puni^hraent.'' 

John said he was agreed to that, and immediately called out G. S., 
T. D., and I). P. D. The Doctor told them to return a verdict, which 
they soon did, (after consultHtion,) as follows; 

•• The master's word must be kept inviolate — Jo!m must receive the 
threatened punishment of six blows of the ferule ; but it must be in- 
flicted on volunteer proxies ; and we, the arbitrators, will share the 
punishment b\ receiving two blows each." 

John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped up to the Doctor, and, 
with outstretched hand, exclaimed — 

"Master, here is my hand; they shan't be struck a bl)W; I will 
receive the punishment." 

The Doctor, under pretence of wiping his face, shielded his eyes, and 
telling the boys to go to their seats, said he wou'd think of it. I believe 
he did think of it ta his dying day, that the punishm^Bt was never 
inflicted. — dneinnati Times, 



THE SUBDUING INFLUENCE OF CHILDREN. 
What would this world be really worth, if it were robbed of the 
hearty laugh an i merry prattle of little children? What home would 
be worth the name of " home," if there were tnken from it those little 
vines, which morning and night put out theii little arms to climb and 
kiss the parent stem? What hearth would look cheerful, if around it 
were not those little Lares to cheat it of its loneliness and gloom ? 
What a desert is, without an oasi}» — a forest, without a shrub — a gar- 
den, without a flower— a lute, without a string, so is a home without 
children. Who does not love little children ? Who does not feel happy, 
when his heart doors are locked suspiciously against all the rest of the 
world, in raising its windows and letting these little oaes flock iu, and 
rum mag- every .secret drawer and cupboard from the basement to the 
attic? Happy is that man who loves little children. Let him be a 
siranger in a strange place — let him meet with faces unknown before — 
let him find no heart which beats sympathetically with his own, and 
vet the sparkling eyes, the curly locks, the sprightly step, and the 
happy laughter of children are the same to him he e as at home. 
Their bright faces are like stars to him, ever twinkling the same 
wherever he goes; their gay voices are like cheerful murmuring rivulets, 
or like the happy songs of birds, always sounding the same to his ears. 
Let him be sad —let the clouds of sorrow ga their their darkness and 
his years—let the snows of adversity chill bis better nature — and yet, 
but let him feel the influence of children, and bis soul, like a broken 
instrument now repaired and newly strung, vibratts with softer and 
more melcdiaus tones. 



THE SAINTED DEAD. 
They are our treasures — changeless and shining treasurer Let us 
look hopefully. Not lost, but gone before. Lost only like stars of the 
morning, that have faded into the lijrht of a brighter heaven. Lost to 
earth, but not to us. When the earth is dark, then the heavens are 
t)right ; when objects around become indistinct and invisible in the 
shades of night, then objects above us are more clearly seen. So is 
the night of sorrow and mourning ; it settles down upon ns like a lonely 
twilight at the grave of our friends, but then already they ^hine on 
hi^h. While we weep, they j-ing. While th«y are with is upon 
earth, they lie upon our hearts refreshingly, like the dew i j on the 
flowers ; when they disap .ear, it is by a power from above .hat has 
drawn them upward ; and, though lost on earth, they still fl t in the 
skies. Like the dew that is absorbed from the flowers, the;- w U not 
return to us ; but. like the flowers themseves, we vrill die, yet only to 
bloom again in the Eden above. Then those whom the heavens have 
absorbed and removed from us, by the sweet attraction of their love, 
made holier and lovelier in light, will draw towards rus again by holy 
affinity, and rest on our hearts as before. They are our treasures- 
loving ones — the sainted dead ! — Earhaugh^s Heavenly Recognition^ 

ACQUISITION AND APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 
In the preface of Henry Mayhow'^* new work, entitled, "The Peasant 
Boy Philosopher," occurs the following s^'ntence, which expresses ex- 
actly the difference between the mere ucqui*-ition of knowledge, and 
*ho power of applying it : — "Such is the capacity of some minds, that 
th»*y may be crammed with any amount of knowledge, though, after 
all, they' will be learned rather than wise, lacking the power to apply 
thL'ir inrormatii)n with any profit to themselves or others, and being 
oaly iate le^tuUly norptiUnt ia^tiai of iat<«lldctu»lly streag." 
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A TOUCHING INSTANCE OP KINDNESS. 
The appended inte'esting anecdote, in which Mr. Warren, the Re- 
corder of Hull and the author of " Ten Thousand a Year," exhibits a 
most touching instance of a kind and aOectionate heart, will bo read 
with pleasure by the admirirs of that excellent man and successful 
writer, while, at the same time, they may derive from it an unusual 
lesson. The Rev. C. II. Bromhy, lecturing a short time ago before the 
Association of School masters of G> eat Britain, amidst very many ad- 
mirable suggestions, pointed out the necessity of introducing more 
kindness inio the system of teaching. He illustrated this by a beauti- 
ful anecdote. Said he — "Last winter I wandered into the Session 
House in Hull, and witnessed the trial of a hoy of tender years. The 
Recorder was afflicted with eu.otion when he found that he was a 
hardened and oft-condemned criminal, though young. He behaved 
throughout his trial with the most sullen indifference. In passing 
sentence, the Recorder followed a new track. *My boy,' he saic^ 
* I can find none to say a word for you, but I can pity you from my 
heart ; you even know not who your father is, and your other unnatural 
parent deserted you whilst a child! you have had no friend to guard 
you ; no monitor to warn you'J^you have never known a tender 
mother's love, and were never taught by her to think of God and lo 
pray to him.' The boy, who could hear of former committals and 
endlet.s thefts without an emotion, began to lower his head when the 
Recorder used the first tone of compassion ; lower and lower it went; 
but at the name of a mother ho had never known — the dry channels 
of bis eyes became filled, until at last the boy sobbed as if his heart 
would break for the very unwontedness of his emotion I So taught the 
Saviour of mankind the outcast — the publican and the sinner — ^and 
shall we fall back upon terror and fear with the tender children of our 
daily schools ?" 



THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

1. The perceptive faculties are those by which we become acquainted 
with tne existence and qualities of the external world. 

2. Consciousness is the faculty by which we become cognizant of 
the operations of oui^ own minds. 

8. Original susjgestion is the faculty which gives rise to original 
ideas, occasioned by the perceptive faculties or consciousness. 

4. Abstraction is the faculty by which, from conceptions of indivi- 
duals, we form conceptions of genera and species ; or, in general classes. 

6. Memory is the faculty by which we retain and recall our know- 
ledge of the past. 

6. Reason is that faculty by which, from the use of the knowledge 
obtained by the other faculties, we are enabled to proceed lo other and 
original knowledge. 

7. Imagination is that faculty by which, from materials already 
existing in the mind, we form complicated coDceptions or mental 
images, according to our own will. 

8. Taste is that sensibility by which we recognize the beauties and 
deformities of nature or art, deriving pleasure from the one, and suf- 
fering pain from the other. — Dr, Wayland. 

EXTRAORDINARY FACTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE POVFER 
OF PRAYER AND FAITH. 
Under this heading, the Morning Chronicle gave, on the 11th of 
June ult, the following statement, which under any circumstances is 
highly interesting : 

A series of three religious meetings, of an extraordinary and deeply- 
interesting character, were held at Bristol, on the evenings of Wed- 
nesdav, Thursday and Friday last, for the purpose of heariug from the 
Rev. G. Muller, the pastor of a sect riieeting at Bethesda Chapel, 
Great George Street, a narrative of the Lord's d. alings with him, in 
answer to faith and prayer, and especially with reference to ti.e New 
Orphan House on Ashley Down, near that city. No traveller into 
Bristol by the main turnpike road from Gloucester can fail to have 
been struck with an extensive pile of buildings, which stand, at once 
an ornament and a marvel, on the northern extremity of the borough. 
In answer to inquiry, he will find that in that institution 800 children, 
from early infancy up to feventeen and eighteen years old, are main- 
tained, clothed and ed\ioated, and that "Folcly through the efficacy of 
faith and prayer." When the Rev. G. Muller commenced the work, 
some ten or twelve years ago, he made no appeal to man, issued no 

Srospectus, held no public meeting, made known no subscription list 
[e simply — according to his own slateaient — waited on the Lord in 
prayer, and having ascertained that His mind was favorable, he praj'ed 
for means, and waited for them to come to him, in the fullest faith 
that they would be vouchsafed to him. Marvellous as, in a worldly 
point of view, it may seem, the means did come in voluntarily, anony- 
mously, and from all parts- of the empire. Considerably ihore than 
20,000i was amassed, the ftrncture was raised, the children — all 
orphans bereft of both parent.^ — ^received into it, matron, nurses and 
officers, schoolmajit ers and miHtresses were appointed, and the work 



of maintenance, of education, commenced, and that without a shilling 
of endovvroent, or a simrle patron, trustee, or annual subscriber. The 
work has siuce been carried on in the same way, support being derived 
Irom such casual funds as have been volunteered — almost always 
anonymously, and invariably without solicitation. The iaimediate 
object of the present meeting w s to receive from Mr. Muller a state- 
ment of the Lord's dealings with him, in relation to his intention to 
commence immediately the first of two other houses for the support of 
700 orphans more. In communicating his intention, the Rev. gentle- 
man said : —Not only had he been already S'lstained in supporting 
800 children bereft of both parents, in extending missionary objects, 
and distributing Gospel tracts, but the Lord had Ted him to contem- 
plate the building of another Orphan Asylum, at an expense of 
35,000Z., for 700 orphans more. For six months after the idea was 
presented to his mind, he never prayed to the Lord for means at all, 
but simply to ascertain what was the mind and will of the Lord. 

Thousands of prayers were brought before God, but not one for 
means. He prayed to find that it was not a snare for his own heart, 
and that he was not deluded by the devil, and graciously did the Lord 
answer him. Once resolved in his mind that he must build, he began 
to pray for means, and means came in. First he got a half sovereign, 
and then up to a pound — the thirty-five thotisandth part of what he 
needed was gained, and his heart was filled with gratitude. Byand-by 
he got up to 35Z., the thousandth part; and by-and -by again to the 
hundreth part — great was his cause of thanksgiving. Then larger 
contributions came in, and he got to the tenth part, the eighth, the 
sixth, the fourth. There was cause for more abundant thanksgiving, 
and for further waiting on the Lord. By-and by he came to the third, 
the half, and now he had got more than that, for on the 26th of May 
his fund amounted to 23,0592. 17«. Q\d. Mr. Muller read his diary, 
which showed bow the funds had come in in cash and kind, and in 
sums varying in amount from ^\d, up to 5,7002. All the contributions 
were anonymous, and some of them consisted of articles for sale, soch 
as gold-dust, jewellery, trinkets, &c. One contribution was from 
California and another from Toronto, and there were others from 
Liverpool, Brighton, <Sbc., but the great bulk was supplied from resi- 
dents in Bristol. Never, from the first, had he been permitted to 
doubt the accomplishment of the work. More than once had his faith 
and patience been severely tried, but graciously had they been sus- 
tained. Whenever disappointment seemed to cross him he remem- 
bered that his Father was in the work, and that God cared for poor 
orphans infinitely more than he did or could care, and that if the 
Most High did not see the time for the completion of the work. His 
servant might well afford to wait Having now enough in hand to 
warrant him in proceeding, he had engaged architects, ard should 
immediately commence the new asylum lor 400 orphan girls. The 
work would be begun early in July ; indeed, he might say that it had 
been begun already, for on the 29th of May they commenced the 
sinking of four wells. With regard to the time at which he would 
commence that for the remaining 800 he could state nothing definite 
now ; but let no one suppose that it would not be commenced. By 
God*s help the work would be accomplished. So unostentatiously 
and so quietly had Mr. Muller carried on his operations, that beyond 
a vague idea that he intended at some time to enlarge bis Asylum, 
nothing was known of his in'entions. How he has contrived to reach 
the hearts and minds of his dcnors is his mystery- — Engliih Qotema^* 



Oarationai ^ntrlltgcitct. 



CANADA. 



MONTHLY SVUUAltT. 



On Thursday, the 9th inst., M. le Capita'ne de Bclvezc, accompanied hy 
Capt. Gauthier, and G. W. Allan, Esq., Mayor of Toronto, visited the Kormtl 
School and Educational Department for Upper Canada. In the absence of 
the Chief Superiutendent they were received by the Deputy Superintendent 
and the Head Master. In the Gonncil Room were displayed roiniatare eilk 
flags of France and Turkey and England, in honor of the alliance betveen 
these povrers. The Coramandatit visited the Library depositories, the 
Normal School proper, the Theatre and other parte of the building, and ex- 
pressed himself highly pleased with what he had witnessed. .. .A School 
Demonstration took place lately in the Township of Thnrlow, at which aboat 
8000 persons were present The pupils and teachers of eleven sclioola o^ 
cupied seats prepared for them. Judge Smart, Dr. Hope, and other leading 
citizens of Belleville, with a number of the influential farmers of the township 
occupied the p'atforra. The proceedingn were entirely satisfactory.... A 
correspondent of the Toronto Leader^ an " American," in his impressions <r 
the City of Toronto, thus writes in regard to the Educational Department :— 
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The Normal School is justlj the pride and glory of Canada. Her people 
hare given the strongest and most posiUre proof of their attachment to the 
caose of popular edueation, in provniing on the most liberal plan baildings 
and grounds for carrying out this great object. A stroll of an hour through 
the d'sffereDt departments strengthened our love and heightened our zeal in 
the cau^ia. The destinies of all countries are, to a ceruio extent, place i in 
the bands of our youth, and hence nothing can be more necessary for govern- 
ments than to see that they are properly instructed in all the arts and sciences 
of civilization, and thus become proper and fit subjects to sway the sceptre 
of government. Mr. Hodgins, the faithful and obliging Deputy Superinten- 
dent, will please accept our thanks for the courteoud manner in which he 
treated us, and the pains taken in showing us the diffei ent departments of the 
institatioD. . . .Hessra. E. k J. F. Moore, of Hamilton, have offered a site of 
** ten acres of ground on the Mountain, within a quarter of a mil& of the 
southern limits of the city," for the contemplated College in that city. 
J. Hurlburt, Esq., A.M., of ihe Adelaide Academy, has suggested the erection 
of the College into an University, containing six Faculties of (1) Arts, (2) 
Law, (3) Medicine, (4) Agriculture, (6) Commerce, and (6) Mechanics. . . . 
The Calendar of Trinity College, Toronto, for 1855, has been published- 
The following degrees have been granted: OneD.C.L , four M.D., eight M.A., 
niiie M.B., one Mus. Bac, and nine B.A. There are forty-three Undergra- 
duates. The following are the scholarships and the prizes : Scholarshipp, — 
Two Wellington, two Bumside, one Strachan, two Soc. Prop. <jk>8pel, two 
Cameron, three Allan, one Law, five Divinity, and one Denlson Exhibition ; 
Prize8,~Two Kent, two Bethune, two Chancellor, and one Bishop. The 
Library contains 2600 volumes. . . M. H. Foley, Esq., M.P.P., has presented 
a volume of Maps of the Counties of Canada to the Norfolk Grammar School. 
. . . .The London (U. C.) Thnet^ thus reports the proceedings at the close of 
the term of the British and Foreign School Society's School :— •• Most of the 
scholars, neatly drebsed and well behaved, were present, together with a 
largo number of their parents and friends oi the institution. The services 
of the evening were commenced with singing and prayer ; the children 
eogaginic very correctly and heartily in the singing. The Rev. Mr. Dillon 
gave a pleasing statement of the principlei* of the school ; which are those 
of a secular education bicorporated with eonsecutivo religions instracUon, 
Before closing, Mr. Dillon remarked that, through the liberality of the friends 
of the cause, the building formerly known as the Artiltery Barracks had been 
fitted op for a sehool ; the present room being fonnd too small, upwards Of 
200 children having b«en refused admission. The new rooms will accom- 
modate some 400 children.". . . .The*ii8ttal Examinations of Upper Canada 
College were held on the 26th nit A '* Spectator ** states that,— •* The 
audience was composed of many ladies and gentlemen, all of whom took a 
deep interest in the proceedings. The large room had placed on its walls 
several large boards, on which in gilt letters were inscribed the name« of 
those College boys who have distinguished themselves in the University, 
&&, afWr leaving College. One board at the south side had inscribed upon 
it the names of the exhibitioners.". . . .Alexander Workman, Esq., of Ottawa, 
having retired from the office of Local Superintendent of Schools for that 
city, a very complimentary address was presented to him on the 14th ult. 
by the teachers of the city. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MONTTILT SUMUART. 

Earl Starhopx has signified to* the Vice Chancellor of Oxford University 
that it is his intention to give during his life, and to bequeath after hia death, 
an annual prize of £20 for the best composition on a modern history sub- 
ject. . . .The total number of students \ii Edinburgh University is 1278, being 
85 less than in the previous year. —Of these 978 belong to ScotUind. . . . An 
English newspaper, in surveying the recent proceedings of the Legislature 
in regard to popular education, ♦* observes -."—Educational Bills— Nos. 1, 
2, and 8, —were respectfully inumed without the honours of a second read- 
ing, and with but brief regrets from their several friends. Sir John 
Pakington*s speech did him much credit, and to his sincerity, and even to 
the value of his three main principles, Lord John RAssell paid willing homage. 
Next session, if the present Government be in existence, Lord John will be 
prepared with a measure of ampler scope than that which he introduced at 
the beginning of the present. It will Include the feature of local rates, 
although with the design of aiding the existing system of education rather 
than of having recourse to a new one. His lordship has also come over to 
Sir John Pakington's opinion that it would now be an improvement if the 



President of the Council became Minister of Education, and if the Committee 
were represented in the House of Commons, by an official holding the rank 
of Privy Councillor, whose function would be to explain and defend the 
measures submitted on the'subject of education. Accordingly, we may 
expect in due time to see the eslablishment of a Government Department 
of Education. The Scottish Education Bill survives, and is passing through 
Committee with now and then an amendment carried in spite of the Lord 
Advocate, and with majorities whose sniallness must chagrin him. . . .A grand 
cavalcade of the students of the University of Leydcu has recently taken 
place, on the occasion of the 280th anniversary of the foundation of that 
establishment. The town wore all the appearance of a/i?/e, and the cavalcade 
was remarkable for its historical correctness, and for the richness of the cos- 
tumes. A great number of foreigners were present .... A curious monument 
was erected last winter, to the Swedish poet Tegnor The students of Lund 
moulded a gigantic figure out of snow ; which they were pleased to ctiW an 
eflBgy of their beloved bard, and which, according to the latest reports, is 
still standing most majestically in the square before the Uaiver-jity, in spite 
of the sunshine. 

SUaOKSTIONS ON KDCCATION IN Xl«tLAll]>. 

Two Blue Books have just been published treating of Education in Eng- 
land. The first contains copies o( all minutes of the Privy Council on educa- 
tion, arranged in chronological order, extending Irom the 3rd of June, 1889, 
to the 19ih of January, 1866. The second, a thick volume of 766 pages, 
contains minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, correspondence, 
financial statements, examination papers, and reports by her M^je^ty's In- 
spectors of Schools for the year 1 85 1 66. The two most remarkable of these 
reports, perhaps, are those of the Rev. H. Moseley, and the Rev. W, H. ' 
Brookfield. Mr. Moseley does not consider that tiie present subjects of 
elementary instruction are the best, inasmuch as rel^ous knowledge, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, history and geography, under the 
form in which they are usually taught in schools, tend but liitle to the de- 
velopment of the reasoning powers, or the exercise of the intelligence of 
children, and are but poor expedients of general education. He urges, and 
has urged for many years, the teaching of that kind of knowledge dignified 
by the name of the " science of common things," so powerfully advocated 
by the Lord Ashburton, but does not disguise the great difficulty of intro- 
ducing this as a branch of elementary instruction, doubting, as he does, 
whether the whole of the training schools could furnish one master possessing 
enough for the purpose of that kind of scientific knowledge which must be 
at the basis of iL Mr. Moseley thinks the science of xhemistry the best 
adapted to this end, one great characteristic of which is tliat, with whatever 
is to be reasoned on and understood, there is always associated something 
that is to be done. 

Mr. Brookfield f who presided last Februsry at the annual festival of the 
Church Schoolmasters^ Association) equally urges the importance of the 
study of "common things," and humorously reminds his professional friends 
of the south-easrern districts, in reference to some examination papers in 
history which he lately reviewed, that Alfred the Great would have been 
the last man, notwithstanding his neglect of " those unlucky cakes'* in the 
Isle of Athelney, to advocate a discooneotion between umcomnion lore and 
** common things," a mistake peculiar to the ignorant and the pedantic. Mr. 
Brookfield expresses his conviction that the cause of elementary instruction 
has made steady and very satisfactory progress in the south-eastern district. 
He has in no department observed a greater improvement than in geography, 
and in three subjects only does noi see much advance, namely, English 
grrammir, English history, and the Church Cathechism. With reference to 
the study of grammar, the Rev. Inspector strongly reoommends the two little 
volumes upon "Words,*' and "English past and present,*' by the Rev. 
Professor Trench, df King's College, London; and, as regards English history, 
he traces the deficiency of knowledge to a want of good books, brief and 
inexpensive, on the subject. The Church Catechism is taught too much by 
rote, and its repetition with verbal accuracy appears to be the sole result of 
the instruction under this head. The questions given at the examination 
for the Ashburton prizes in 1864 appear, on the whole, suiBciectly practical 
to elicit a candidate's knowledge of " common things,'* although it is cer- 
tainly rather amusing to find the school-mistress asked to state " the advan- 
tages of cleaning the teeth daily, and the disadvantages of lo^g them (to 
ladies especially) in early life.*' 

PRUSSIA RETROGRADING IN KDUCATION. 

We learn, from a late number ,of the New York Independent, that the 
Prussian (Government has taken the first step towards decraduig thecharae- 
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ter of her world-renowned schools. Tlie first blow has fallen upon the 
Normal Schools. The science of teaching which has heietufore occupied 
eix hours each week,U to be restricted to two hours, and the coarse of study 
ifl to embrace only the things to be taught in the primary schools. Tiie time 
thus Bared is to be devoted to the catechism. Tiie reason for all this is that 
the teachers bavehidulged in too much freedo:n of opinion, andii is charged 
Ihatthe schoolmasters were at the bottom of those revolutionary movements 
which for the last few years have given the governments so much trouble. 

The teachers henceforth are to learn only what they are expected to teach, 
and it is rightly enough judged that this will kill the spirit of learning and 
free inquiry amongst them. Without general scholarship the teacher will 
become the fit tool of despoiism. 

Thus, after all, Prussia has capped the climax of that praise which all 
Christendom has besiowed so freely upon her public sclf^olsand her teachers. 
Its co-existence with despotism has long been an objection, in the American 
mind at least, to her system of education. T.iis effort of despotism to crush 
it has wiped off only the dark spot on it. Learning and liberty are once 
more shown to be inseparable, and the schoolmaster has been proven the 
sturdiest foe of tyranny. — Mich. Journal of Education, 

KDUCATION IM THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

The report of the Minister of Public Instruction, in the Hawaiian Islands, 
has been made, embracing the following beads : — 

1. The common free schools. 

2. The select schools. 

S. General items, marriages, births and deaths, medicines, school lands, 
pnblic morals, a summary of the accounts, c*c. 

The following summary is taken from the (Statistical table and quarterly 
accounts herewith enelii^d, marked A. B., anl exhibits a condensed view 
of the free schools for the year 1854, now under a review : — 

THE COMMON FREE SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of free schools in 1864 412 

Whole number of scholars in same, 10,641 

Do do readers do 6,022 

Do do writers do 8,726 

Do do in arithmetic 6,168 

Do do in geography 2,978 

Do do in vocal music 2,886 

The above 10,641 scholars is the average of the four quarters ; the greatest 
number in the school^ during the year, was 11,782. 

The report says the common schools are spoken of disparagingly by some, 
who would even abolish them altogether, and expend the entire school 
revenue on English schools for natives. The select schools are well spoken 
of. 

The state of public morals b improvinsr. Out of Honolulu and Lahaina 
there is very little public disorder. Convictions for crimes fallen oif, in the 
last five years, about 60 per cent. 

EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION AT MALTA. 

An exhibition of educational apparatus and results has lately been held in 
Malta, at the instigation, and under the superinteudence, of the Venerable 
Abate Pullicino, Chief Director of Primary Education. It was opened to 
the public in the Infant School of Valetta on the2l8t April. The -Jhief 
Director read an Introductory Dtsconrfte to the teachers of the primary 
schools who assembled on the nccassion of the opening. Wo have been 
favored with a copy. Dr. Pullicino sketched the history of the Educational 
Exhibition which wait held in London towards the middle of last year by the 
Society of Arts, and the part which Malta took in it, and remarked that, if they 
had not been able to profit by what others contributed to that exhibition, 
they had at least derived this benefit from It, that it had suggested the idea 
of holding a similar one among themselves. He proceeded to notice some of 
the advantages whi:h might be expected to result from such an exhibition : 
the opportunity which it would afford to the public of observing with a 
single coup (T ceil the condition of the schools scattered through the islands ; 
the emulation which it would excite, not so much between one individual 
and another, as between school and school, and which would impart life to 
all more or less ; and the profit whieh the teachers would derive from it, and 
through them the schools. The venerable Abate next referred to the difil- 
eulty attending such exhibitions, arising from the uncertainty of seeing per- 
formances exhibited which had been executed entirely by the pupils ; but 
be thought deception very difficult in the case of schools which were under 
the centra] direction of one person, who could easily tell when s^ch an abuse 
was committed. He then directed attention to various classes of results 



exhibited: exercises in drawing, penmanship, descriptive and mathematical 
geography, book-keeping, and needlework ; insi-ting on the value anil iin» 
portance of each study. He remarked on the absence of exercises in draw- 
ing applied to botany, and in vocal music : he had already strongly recom- 
mended the former subject, and he knew that progress was being made io \u 
Some classes were about to bij esublished at ValeUa for the study of vocal 
music 



UNITED STATES. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

The Board of School Trustees in Louisville, by a vote of seven to five, 
have dismissed several teachers in our public schools on account of their 
foreign birth. . . .The whole number of pupils attending the public schools 
in Michigan is 173,421. . ..Every Grammar School In the SixtAenth Ward, 
in the City of New York, has a fine piano for its use. Th* Primary depart- 
ments alone lack this excellent aid to the preservation of order among such 
armies of little folks . . . .Another Mat. Ward aCfair has recently occurred in 
Pontotoc, Miss. It appears that Mr. Brown, the principal of the male 
academy at Pontotoc, had punished one of his pupils about a week since. 
A brother of the boy that was whipped, by the name of Wray. made 
threats against Mr. Brown for the aforesaid punishment, to which bat little 
a ten lion was paid. On Monday, young Wr^y, a youth of some seveateen 
or eighteen years old took a position where Mr. Brown would pass on bis 
way home from school, autl waited until ha came along, when Wray at- 
tacked him. Brown only acted in self defence, and those who saw it 
thought it only to be a scuffle between them, until they saw Brown rua a 
few yards, his hands upon his abdomen, and fall down lifeless. While thej 
were clinched, Wray had inflicted two wounds upon Brown with a largo 
Bowie-knife, which killed him almost instintly. The young man was 
arrested at onoe. Mr. Brown was a man much respected, and leaves a 
young widow, to whom he had been married but a few months, to mosrn 
his untimely end. . . .The tenth annual session of the New York Teachers* 
Association took place recently at Utica. The proceedings were higfalj 
interesting. The Rev. W. Ormiston, of Toronto, delivered some adminbla 
addresses. . . .The American Association for the advancement of edoeation, 
will meet in the City of New York the latter end of this month. The pro- 
ceedings promise to be interesUng. . . .The procipeotas of an " Amerioan 
Journal of Education and College Review,** has been issued. The Jounal 
is to be edited by the Rev Aba^om Peters, D.D., and the Eon. Henry 
Barnard, LL.D. It will be published monthly, and will contain aboot 
80 pages each number. Price $3 per annum. N. A. Calkins, Publisher, 
348 Broadway, New York. 

Sditcation of CBiLDsnr in Ohio.— Mr. H. H. Barney. State OomTnls- 
sioner of Schools, sUtes in his annoal report that the total amount of funds 
and property appropriated to the purposes of education in Ohio, during ths 
year 1854, is $2,256,467. 12. The enumeration of youth of the fchool 
age, as certified by the County Auditors, furnishes an aggregate of 816,408, 
or 4,456 more than for 1853. The number of school houses in the State ii 
about 10,800, estimated to be worth $8,704,720. Of these 790 have oeen 
constructed during the past year, at a cost of |846,944> being an average 
of $451. ^he amount paid to teachers is set down at $1,264,481. 21. 

Cohmecticut School Statistics.— The following condensed statisUcs shoir 
the general condition of our school system :. — 

Number of towns in our commonwealth J 53 

Number of school societies 221 

Number of school districts i,644 

Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age 100,^94 

Increase of children between 4 and 16 for the year 1,314 

Capital of the school fund $2,049,968. 05 

Revenue of the school fund for the year ending March 

8rd, 1856 $144,137. 73 

Dividend per scholar, for year ending March 81, 1856. . $1. 25 

Schools i» Buffalo.— By the report of t-*e Superintendent of Schools in 
Buffalo, recently issued, it appears that there were raised in that city for 
school purposes, during the past year, the sum of seventy thousand dolUri, 
and that an additional sum of twelve thousand was received from the Sute, 
making an aggregate of eighty-two thousand dollars. There are thirty dis. 
tricts in the city, and one hundred and sixty-nine teachers. Sigbteen 
thousand four hundred and ten pupils attend the schools. The total sala- 
ries of teachers is $59,757, of which amount the principal of the Central 
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High school receires $1,100; the masters of the 8«»oond depi^rtments $900, 
and the teachers (f)male) in the intermediate and primary departments 
|S24. Penmanship in all the schoob is under the supervision ot a single 
teacher, at a salary of 1 1,000, and mu»ic under another at |900. These 
teachers visit the schools and give lessons successively. A teachers' Insti- 
tute Is held every forenoon on &iturday, with miirked advanUge to the 
teachers and schools. The Superintendent says:— ** The discipline of the 
school is maintained admirably. Obedience and a love of the right are 
obtained, without frequent resort to physical force, and very few complaints 
are brought by teachers or parents against the pupils, for malicious injury 
to school property." 

Schools in Ambrici. — I can positively affirm, from per«onal observation, 
that, in point of general discipline, the \merican schools greatly excel any 
I have ever seen in Great Britain. In Canada and in the States, every 
suitable provision is made for the purpose of decency — ^a thing generally 
neglected in the parish and burgh< schools of Scotland. I was much pleas^'ti 
with the arrangements in the American schools to prevent disorder, -or 
improper interference one with another among the pupils. Ail are at small 
def'ks, not more than two together, in rows; so that the teacher can con-* 
yeniently reach every seat in the school. It is customary liliewise, to 
cause the pupils to enter slowly and decorously, instead of beins suffered^ 
as I observe, even in some of the most pretentious schools of Edinburgh, to 
rush out like so many wild animals. — Wm. ChamUrt, 

|iteror9 anb Snrnlt|ir ^aleUigrnrt. 

ICOXTHLT SUMXART. 

The third and foorih volumes of Mr. Macaulay^s History are expected to 
appear in the present year. The concluding volumes of Moore's Life, by 
Lord J. Russell, are in the press. . . . Above two hundred eminent scientific for- 
eigners have been Invited by the local committee to attend the meeting of 
the British Association in September next. Among the names are those of 
Louis Agassis, Princes Charles and Lucien Bonaparte, Baron Humboldt, M. 
Leverrier, B^ron Liebig, M. Quetelet, Chevalier Bunsen, Professor Encke, 
Dr. Freund, fto. . . .A correspondent of "Notes and Queries** furnishes an 
mtervating historical account of the Parliamentary documents of England. 
Aceording to his sUtemeot, the first publication of a ParliamenUry paper 
took pkoe in 1641, and the first committee for the purpose was appointed 
in 14142. The papers were printed in vast numbers, as they were placed 
in the hands of every constable, head borough and tithiogman. to be read 
to the inhabitants of each town or parish. The first collection of Parlia- 
mentary papers was made in 1048. From that date the publication has 
been continued under various modifications. .. .A large number of Greek 
and Latin MSS. have been found in the Ottoman Empire by a company of 
gentlemen, who have been deputed by the French Government to make 
literary researches. . . .Prof. Agassis announces the contemplated publica- 
tion of a fcreat work, entitled ** Contributions to the Natural History of 
America,^ to be embraced in ten quarto volumes of about 300 pages, illus- 
trated by twenty plates. Thli mammoth undertaking will be carried on, on 
the condition that the author shall receive the needed encouragement in 
the way of subscriptions. . . .The almost entire neglect of study by the Ger- 
man clergymen, after they have left the University, is said to be a striking 
fact characterising them. An inquiry has been instituted by the well-known 
publisher, Perthes, who publishes all the works of Neander, Tholuck, Ule- 
manj and others of the most widely read authors, the result of which is that 
on an average only one copy in fifty of Neander's works ha^ been purchased 
by a clergyman. All literary activity is confined to the Universities and to 
professed scholara. The indolence and stupidity of many of the country 
pastors are without bounds. . . .The strange story of Newton*s mental aber- 
ration, so uncharitably insisted on by Biot, is for ever set at rest by new 
pfoofo havirg been discovered of Newton's vigorous and unclouded intellect 
at the period of his alleged insanity. . . .The Geographical Society of Paris 
has voted to Captain McClure, R. N., the gold medal, for his discovery of 
the north-west passage ; and to Captain Irglefield, R. N., a silver medal, 
for bis discoveries in the Arctic regions. £6,000 has also been granted to 
O^pUin McClure, and £10,000 to be distributed among the other oflicers 
and crew, for the discovery of the north-west passage. . . .From September 
1st, 1862, to the end of 1863, there were published in Austria 2.787 works 
in the German Unguage, 2,723 in Italian and Romanic, 428 Hungarian, 669 
gUvic, 24 Frendi, 4 English, 1 Swedish, 178 Latin, Greek, 14 Hebrew, 7 



and 4 Armenian. . . .The Athen4Stim states that M. Cortambert, first secre- 
tary of the Socfiti de Oeographie, has published a map of the celebrities of 
France, showing the distribution of talent over the country, by indicating 
the birthplaces of the great men. It appears, from this map, that the dis- 
trici of Iai Manche has produced the greatest number of poets, historians, 
philosophers, and artists : that the part of the country nesr the North Sea. is 
the cradle of most of the great warriors; that orators, naturalists, physicians, 
and inventors were mostly bom in the region of the Mediterranean ; and 
that the number of the politicians and lawyers is fairly balanced between 
the Mediterranean and La Manche, 

Nkwtok and Leibnitz.— Sir D. Brewster has taken great pains to inves- 
tigate the claims advanced by the friends of Newton and Leibnitz to the 
invention of the Differential Calculus, upon which, after the lapse of neariy 
two hundred years, a verdict has not yet been pronounced. Our author, 
however, conceives that it is not difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
claims of the rival analyste, and arrives at the following results:— «»1. That 
Newton was the first inventor of the method of Fluxion; thst the method 
was incomplete in ita motion ; and that the fundamental principle of it was 
not published to ihe worid till 1687, twenty years" after he had invented it. 
2. That Leibnits communicated to Newt(m, 1677, his Differential Calculus," 
wiih a complete system of notiition, and that he publiahed it in 1684 three 
years before the publication of Newton's method."— u4/A*n«Mm. 

"Hudson's Bat" is the name of a very interesting book from the pen of 
the Rev. John Ryerson, just published at the Wesleyan Book Store in this 
City. Mr Ryerson glides a very entertaining account of a country in which 
all Cnnadians ought to feel interested. The work nbounds in graphic de- 
scriptions of a district but little known, and is written in a popular f tyle. 

The manner in which the printing and binding has been executed is exceed- 
ingly creditable to the publisher. It abounds in illustrations which greatly 
enhance its attractiveness, and is altogether snch a book ai an intelligent 
person would wish to become possessed of. 

**Hdrra!" is a Slavic word, which may be heard from the chores of Dal- 
matia to Hehring's Straits, when men are called upon for any proof of couraee 
and valor. The origin of the word is from the primitive idea, that every 
man that dies bravfly for his country will go directiv to heaven (hnrflj— to 
paradise.) Thus in the shock of battle, this cry, like that of Allah (God) 
among the Turks, is always htard resounding: each one encouraging him- 
self to forget earth and despise death, by the hope of an immediate reward. 

8PK0IMKH or All BrtlMCT LANOVAO«. 

The following is Eliot's translation of the Lord's Prayer into the Indisn 
tongue of New England, in 1661: " Nooshun kesuqut, gutUanatamunach 
koowesuonk. Peraumooutcn kukketassootamoon , kukkennnioomoonk nee 
n oach ohkeit neane kesuqut Nummeeteuongash ssekesukokish assaroiineau 
yedyeu kesukod. Kah ahquontamaiiunean nummatcheougash neane mat- 
chenehukqueagig nutahquontammounonog. Ahqne sa^kompagunaiinnean 
en gutchhueoonganit, webe pohquohwussinean wutch machitut Newutche 
kutahtann ketassootaraonk, kali menuhkesuonk, kah sohsuinoonk micheme 
Amen." This tongue, into which Eliot translated the whole Bible, is em- 
phatically one ot the dead lanffuage*. A copy of this Bible is preserved in 
the library of Harvard College ; but there is not a man living who can 
read a single verse of it 

THI C0MF08ITI0M Or BLOOD. 

The blood of animals is not, as it appears to the nicked eye, a uniform red 
liquid, but consist^ of a colouriess fluid, called lymph, in which innumerablo 
small red particles of f olid matter float. In the human blood, and in that 
generally of animals who suckle their young, thev are circular or neariv fo 
their surfaces being slightly concave, like the spectacles used by short' 
sighted persons; in birus, reptiles and fishes, they are generally oval. The 
surface of the discs in these species, instead of being concave are convex 
like the spActocIe glasses used by weak sighted persons. The thickness of 
these discs varies from one half to one-fourth of their diameter. Their 
diameter in human blood is the three thousand flve*hundredth part of an 
inch. They are smallest in the blood of the Naper musk deer where they 
measure only the twelve thousandth part of an inch. It would* require fiftv 
thousand of these discs, as they exist in the human blood, to cover the head 
of a small pin, and eight hundred thousand of the discs of the blood of the 
musk deer to cover the same surface. Ii. follows, from these dimensions 
that in a drop of human blood which would remain suspended from tho' 
point of a fine needle, there must be three millions of discs.— Z<ir<J»Mr*s 
" Natural PhUomphy.*^ 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBBAEIES. 

To Municipal and School Corporations in Upper Canada, 

Until further notice, tho Chief Superintendent of Schools will 

apportion one hundred per cent, upon all suma which shall be 

raised from local sources bjr Municipal Councils and School 
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Corporations, f»)r the establishment or increase of Public Libra- 
ries in Upper Canada; under the regulations provided according 
to law. 

In selecting from the Greneral and Supplementary Catalogues, 
parties will be particular to give merely the catalogue number 
of the book required, and the department from which it is se- 
lected. To give the names of books without their number and 
department, (as is frequently done,) causes great delay in the 
selection and despatch of a library. The list should be on a 
distinct sheet of paper from the letter. 



SCHOOL MAPS AND APPAEATUS. 

The Legislature having granted annually, from the coramencc- 
raent of the ciurveut year, a sufficient sum of money to enable 
this Department to supply Maps and Apparatus (not text-books) 
to Grammar and Common Schools, upon the same terms as 
Library Books are now supplied to Trustees and Municipalities, 
the Chief Superintendent of Schools will be happy to add one 
hundred per cent, to any sura or sum^i, not less than five dollars, 
transmitted to the Department, and to forward JMaps, Appara- 
tus, Charts and Diagrams to the value of the amount thus 
augmented, upon receiving a list of the articles required by the 
Trustees. In all cases it will be necessary for any person, 
acting on behalf of the Trustees, to present a written authority 
to do so, verified by the corporate seal of the Trustees. 

Education Office, 

Toronto, 18th June, 1855. 



CiNCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 

For the Education of Toung Ladies, Hamilton. 

THE next Academic Year will commence on the first of September. All 
the branches of a thoroagh and comprehensive Course of Education 
for Ladies, will, as usual, be uught in Adelaide Academy, embracing the 
common and higher English studies, Music, Instrumental and Vocal ; Draw- 
ing, Painting in Water Colours and Oil, Crayons, &c., and Modem Lan- 
guages. The Academy is furnished with a large Library, Globe, Maps, and 
the Decessary apparatus. 

Particular 'attention is given to the Moral and Religious instruction of 
Pupils, and every possible effort used to combine the comforts and super- 
intendence of the family circle with the advantages of a Public Institution. 
Reference is politely permitted to the following gentlemen, and to the 
numerous Patrons ot the Academy : 

The Hon. Chief Justice Sir J. B. Robinson ; The Hon. Robert Baldwin ; 
The Hon. Malcolm Cameron; The Hon. J. H. Price; Henry Ruttan, Esq., 
Slieriflf Newcastle District; Rev. Matthew Richey, D. D. ; Rev. E. Wood?, 
President, W. M. C. ; Rev. R. Burns, D. D. ; W. S. Conger, Esq ; Sheriflf 
Colboroe District. 

One Teacher for Pianoforte and one for higher English, required imme- 
diately. The salary liberal and the situation permanent. 

J. B. HDRLBURT, A. M., B. 0. L., 
MRS. J. B. HURLBURT, 

Principals. 
Hamilton, August 8, 1856. 

THE Subscribers have now in the Press, and will shortly Publish THE 
EDUCATIONAL MANUAL FOR UPPER CANADA, containing the 
Statutes affecting the Educational Institutions of Upper Canada, trom the 
Common School t^ the University, forming a valuable handbook of re- 
ference to all concerned in the working of our Educational system. 

THOMPSON & CO., 

Publishers. 
52, King Street East, 

Toronto, July 26th, 1856. 

FIRST CLASS TBACHER V^-ANTED. 

EOR THE FIRST ENGLISH SCHOOL at Berlin, County of Waterloa 
Application will be received from Teachers holding a first class certi- 
riCATZ for the above situation, by the undersigned, up to the Ist day of Skp- 
TKUBER, next. Applicants to apply personally, with their credentials, to 
William Davidson, Secretary Board of School Trustees. — Berlin, 9th July, 
1856. 



TORONTO SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA COLLEGE. 



THE THIRTEEN ' H Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
positively on MONDAY, the first of OCTOBER next, and continue aix 
month?, under the following arrann:emeut, viz: 
Hon. John Rolph, M. D. — M.R.C.S., Eng., Prof, of Principles and Practice 

of Surgery and Legnl Medicine. 
Jos. Workman, M. D. — Emeritus Prof, of Midwifery and Diseases of Women 

and (Viiildren. 
William T. A i kins, M. D. — Anatomy and Physiology. 
H. H. Wright, M. D — Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
M, Barrktt a. M. — Institutes of Medicine. 
U. Ogdkn, M D.— Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
i James Rowkll, M. D. — Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
I Chemistry, (at University College,) by Prof. H. Choft. 
For any inlonuation as to Fees, Degrees,. &c., 
Apply to 

W. T. AIKINS, M. D., 

Dean of the Medical Faculty. 
63 Queen Street, 
Toronto. July l.uh, 1856. 

VICTORIA COLLEGB. 

mUE FALL TERM of this University will opkn on THURSDAY, the 18th 
L of Septembkr, 1855. 

For further infurination see Gazette, copies of which may be had on tp< 
plication. 

S. S NELLES, K. A., President 
Cobourg, June 28, 1866. 

UNIVERSITY OP TORONTO. -MATRICULATION. 

THE ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS will commence on the 24th day of 
SEPTEMBER. 

The fblbwing SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered lor competition amoagst 
candidates for admidsion, viz: 
In Law seven ot the value of £30 per annum each (Three amongst Candi- 

datea for admission in Lauj and ArU simultaneously, who purpose entering 

on a course of study in Zaw, eztcndinGT over five years ; and four amongst 

Candidates for admission in Law and.^rt<ai[ouItaneou8ly,and BacbelorBof 

Arts, who purpose entering ou « course of study in Law, extending over 

three years.) 

In Medicine, three ot the value of £80 per annom each. 

In Arts, fifteen of the value of £80 per annum each. 

In Ciffil Engineering three of the value of £80 per annam each. 

In Agriculture three of the value of £80 per annum each. 
At the same period undergraduates and Cauditates for Degrees in Law and 

Medicine ; Students of the standing of one or two yeans from Matriculation, 

and Candidates for Diplomas, in CivU Engineering, or Agrieulturt are, 

required to present themeelves. 



The following Scholarships will then be offered for competition, viz:— 
(I.) Amongst Students of the standing of one year from Matriculation: 

In Law three of the vaine of £30 per annum each. 

In Medicine, three of the value of £80 per annum each. 

In Civil Engineering, two of the value of £30 per annum each. 

In Agriculture, two of the value of £30 per annum each. 
(2.) Amongst Students of the standing of two years from Malricalatioa : 

In Medicine two ol the Talue of £80 per annum each. 
(3.) Amongst students of the standing oi three years from Matriculation : 

In Medicine two of the value of £30 per annum each. 

Each of the Scholarships, established in this University, Is tenable for one 
year, but the Scholars of each year are eligible for the Scholarships of the 
succeeding year. 

Graduates or Undergraduates of any University in her Majeaty^s dominions 
are admissible ad eundem, but are required to produce satisfactory Certifi- 
cates of good conduct, and of their standing in their respective Universities. 

Attendance on Lectures is not required as a qualification by this Univer- 
sity, ezcept for Students in Medicine. 

Candidates who purpose presenting themselves for Examination at either 
of the above mentioned periods, are required to transmit the necessary Ger- 
tificatss to the Registrar, at his office in the Parliament Buildings, at leist 
four weeks before the first day of Examination. 

Farther information as to subjects of Examinatioa and other partbulars, 
can be obtained ou application to the Registrar. 

Senate Chamber, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, June 80th, 1866. 
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THE ENGLISH UNIVBBSITIES. 
I. The TJhiteesity of Oifobd. 

Abridged frotn ths UH Oxford OaUndar, 
The University of Oxford is a corporate body, known for 
ages by tbe style or title of The Chaneellory MaUerSy and 
Scholar* of the University of Oxford; a title confirmed by the 
Legislature itaelf in the reign of Elizabeth. Its ancient privi- 
leges have be^n recognized aiMi augmented by a long succession 
of Royal Charters from the earliest period ; and these Charters 
themdeives have been sanctioned by Parliament : for in an Act, 
intituled "an Act for the Incorporation of the two Universities,** 
it id expressly declared, that all Letters Patent of preceding 
Sovereigns granted to the University of Oxford "shall be good, 
effectual, and available in law, according to the form, wwds, 
sentences, and true meaning of every, as if the same Letters 
Patent were recited verbatim," in the Act itself. 

The whole business of the University in its corporate capncitv 
is transacted in two distinct assemblies, technically termed 
"Houses;" viz. the House of Congregation, and the House of 
Convocation. 

The Chancellor, or Vice- Chancellor, or, in his absence, one 
of his four deputies, and the two Proctors, or, in their absence, 
their respective deputies, preside in both Houses, where, on all 
oecaaionSy their presence is indispensably requisite. 



The House of Congregation oonsiata of all Betideni Members 
of the University of the degree of M.A. and upwards. 

The House of Convocation, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Great Congregation, consists both of MegmUe and N<m'Be§mU9* 
But the right of sitting and voting in that Honae ia oonfined 
by the Statutes to persons of the following descriptions : — 

1. The Chancellor, or Yiee-Chancellor, and the two Proctori» 
or their deputies. 

2. Doctors in Divinity, Medicine, or Civil Law, who aro 
nseeuarff Be^mU; and Masters of Arts* during the first year 
of their neceeeary Beyency. 

3. Heads of Colleges and Halls^ and their deputiea, and 
Members on the foundation of any College^ who have at any 
time been fiegents. 

4. Doctors in Diviniiy, Medicine, or Law; living with their 
families within the precincts of the University ; and Prc^essora 
and Public Lecturers, who have at any time been Begents; 
provided always that they have performed the ezercuse required 
of them by the Statutes, and paid all fees which are due to the 
University, and to its offioera. These conditions are, indeed, 
in all cases indispensaUe ; and, without fulfilling them, no one^ 
be his situation what it may, can exercise the right of voting 
in Convocation. 

5. QmmctoreSy as the Statutes call them, that is, all persona 
not belonging to the foundation of any College or Hall, who 
have at any time been Begents, and whose names have be«n 
constantly kept on the books of some College or Hall, from the 
time of their admission to the degree of Master of Arts, or 
Doctor in either of the three £B«eultie8y reapeetiyely. 

Persons who have migrated from one College or Hall in the 
manner prescribed by the Statutes, and have been admitted in 
some other College or Hall within the epaee of three monthM^ are 
deemed to have had their names constantly on the books, pro- 
vided that during this interval they have not avoided any 
exercise or other burden which the Univeraity requires to be 
borne by its Members. 

Doctors and Masters of Arts, who have oeased to be Menv 
hers of the University, and afterwards return to it, or who have 
been incorporated from Cambridge or Dublin t^fter a personal 
residence of one hundred and eighty days mihin the year^ on 
producing to the Vice-Chancellor, in Congregation or Convo- 
cation, a certificate of such residence from the Head of their 
College or Hall, may claim to be admitted into the Houae; and, 
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after their ftdmission, may continae to enjoy the priTilcge of voting, 
80 long as their names remaio on the books of some College or Flail, 
and they oomfAy with the conditions above stated. The same privilege 
o&ay also be enjoyed by persons who have been admitted to the degree 
of Master of Arta, or Doctor in either of the three faculties, by Diploma, 
or by Deoree <(f Corwoeatian; bat not by those who have been admit- 
ted merely to Honorary Degrees, 

The number of persons reqaired to make a Congregation is Nine at 
the least, besides the Vice-chancellor and Proctors; but for a Convo- 
cation no particular number of Members is required. 

The business of Congregation is principally confined to the electing 
the Hebdomadal Council, the passing of Graces and J)ispen8a lions, and 
the granting of Degrees. Upon all questions submitted to the House, 
the Vice- Chancellor singly, and the two Proctors jointly, possess the 

S)wer of an absolute negative. In the sole instance of supplications 
r Orace$t bat in no otiier, every Member of the House is invested, in 
addition to the general right of suffrage, with a suepending Negatite 
upon each Grace for three times, as the Ch-ace is proposed in three 
distinct Congregations ; but previously to the fourth supplication, be 
is required to state privately to the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors the 
ground and proof ot his objection, which are subsequently submitted 
to the judgment of the House for approbation or rejection. All suf- 
frages for or against Graces and Dispensations in Congregation are to 
be whispered secretly in the ear of the Proctor; by a majority of 
which, given in the word^2a^ or ncn placet^ the fate of the measure 
18 ultimately determined. 

As in Congregation, so also in Convocation, the Chancellor or Vice- 
Chancellor singly, and the two Proctors jointly, are officially invested 
with an abbolule negative upon all proceedings, except in elections. 

In both Houses, when the negative of the Vice Chancellor, or of the 
Proctors, is not interposed, every question is decided bv the majority. 

The present Chief Officers of the Universitv are: — Chancellor, The 
Bight Hon. Edw. Geoffrey Smith Stanley, Earl of Derby, D. C. L., 
elected 1862; Bigh Stetoard, The Right Hon. William Courtenay, 
Eari of Devon, D.L.C., elected 1838; Vi4^ Chancellor, Richard Lynch 
Cotton, D.D., Provasi of Worcester College, elected 1852 ; Bepreeen- 
tatioee tn Parlianent, Right Bon. W. £. Gladstone, D. C. L., Christ 
Church, elected 1847; Sir William Heathcote, BarU, D. C. L., All 
Souls', elected 1^5i. 

The Colleges of the University are : — 

1. University Cellege, said to have been founded by King Alfred, 
and restoi:ed by William of Durham about 1:^49. The foundation con- 
sists of a Master and 12 Fellows, besides 1 Stowell Law Fello^v, and 2 
Radcliffe's Travelling Fellows, 17 Scholars, and 2 Lodge's Exhibitioners; 
lUso 1 Bible Clerk, who receives £86 per annum. 

2. Ballioi College, founded by John and Dervorgilla Balliol, about 
1268. The foundation consists of a Master, 12Tellows, and 15 Scholars. 
TSUar and Junior Dean, Rev. W. C. I^ike, M. A ; CateehetiMl Leo- 
turer. Rev. James Riddell, M. A ; Mathematical Zeoturer^ H. J. S. 
Smith, M. A. 

8. Merton College, founded by Walter de Merton In 1264. The 
foundatioa consists of 1 Warden, 24 Feltows, 14 Portioni»U», or Post^ 
masters. 

4 Exeter College, founded by Walter de Stapledon, Bishop of Exe 
ter in 1814. The foundation consists of a Rector, 25 Fellows, 9 
Scholan and 1 Bible Clerk. 

5. Oriel College, founded by Edward 11. in 1826, on the suggestion 
of Adam de Brome, his almoner. The foundation now consists of a 
Provost and 18 F^^llows, with 26 Scholars and Exhibitioners. Sub- 
Dean and Junior Treaaurer, Rev. J. W. Burgon, M. A : Thitore, Rev. 
J. Earle, M. A ; Rev. C. Danuin, M. A ; Mathematical Lecturer, F. 
Harrison, M. A. 

6. Queen's College, (banded in 1840, by Robert de Egglesfield, 
Chaplain to Philippe, Queen of Edward HI. (from whom it is called 
Queen^s College). There are now 16 Fellows, 2 Chaplains, 8 Taber- 
dars and 2 Bible Clerks. 

7. New College, founded by William of Wykeham, Bishop of Win- 
chester, in 1886, for a Warden, 70 Fellows and Scholars, 10 Cbaplai' s, 
8 Qerks, 16 Choristers, 1 Schoolmaster. The Fellows and Scholars 
are elected from Winchester College. 

8. Lincoln College, founded by R Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, in 
1427, and greatly augmented by T. Rotheram, Archbishop of York, in 
1479. The present foundation consists of a Rector, 12 Fellows, 10 
Scholars, 12 Exhibitioners and fi Bible Clerks. 

9. All Souls* College, founded in 1487, bv Archbishop Chichele, for 
a Warden, 40 Fellows^ 2 Chaplains and 4 Bible Clerks. 

10. Magdalen College, founded in 1456, by William of Waynf)et«>, 
Bishop of Winchester, for a President, 40 Fellows, 80 Scholars called 
Demies, a Schoolmaster, an Usher, 4 Chaplains, a Steward, an Organist, 
8 Clerks and 16 Choristers. 

11. Brasenose College, founded in 1609, by W. Smith, Bishop of 
liinooln, and Sir Richard Suttoo, Knight llie foundation now consists 
of a Principal and 20 Fellows, with Scholars. 



12. Corpus Chri^ti College, founded in 1516, by Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchet^ter, for a President, 20 Feilows, 20 Scholars and 2 
Chaplains. 

13. Christ Church,— ihis Society was originally founded by Cardinal 
Wolscy, in 1526, and rvfounded by Henry VII 1. in 1546, when the 
EpiFCOpHl See was removed from Osney to this College, and '.heClmrch 
ol St. Frideswide was constituted a Cathtdral by the name of t-.e 
Cathedral Church of Chri^^t in Oxford, for the maintenance of a Dear, 
8 Canons, 8 Chaplains, a SchoolmasUr, an Organist, 8 Clerks 8 Cho- 
risters, together with 100 Students, to which number, one wasaddid 
in '^64. ' ^ ^ ^ 

14. Trinity College was founded in 1564, by Sir Thomas Pope (on 
the site of Durham College), for a President, i2 Fellows and 12 ScholHrs. 
Another Scholarship was added soon afterwanls by R. Blount, Esj ; 
8 Exhibitions have also been added, one of which is limited to Win- 
chester College. ^. ^, _, . 

15. St. Johns College was founded in 1665, by Sir Thomas White. 
It consists of a President 50 Fellows and Scholars, 1 Chaplain, 1 
Organist, 6 Singing Men, 8 Choristers and 2 Sextons. 

16. Jesus College was founded by Queen Elizabeth, in 1671, on the 
petition of Hugh Price, L.L.D., treasurer of St. David's, who leil lards 
lor the maintenance of a Principal, 8 FeUows and 8 Scholar.*; it has 
since been increased by different benefactors, so that the Society at 
present consists of a Principal, ;9 Fellows and 18 Scholars. 

17. Wadham College was founded by Nicholas Wadham of Mem- 
field, in Somersetshue, Et^q., and Dame Dorothy his wife, in 1618, for 
a Warden, 15 Fellows. 16 Scholars, 2 Chaplains and 2 aerks. 

18. Pembroke College, founded in 1624, by King James I., at the 
cost and charges of Thomas Tesdale, Esq., and Richard Wightwick, 
B.D. The foundation now consists of a Master, 20 Fdlows and 16 
Scholars. «. «, ^ , 

19. Worcester College, founded in 1714, by Sir Thomas Cookes, 
Bart Considerable additions have been marfe to this foundation, which 
now consists of a Provost, 21 Fellows, 16 Scholars and 3 Exhibitioners. 

20. SL Mary Hall, which formeriy belonged to Oriel College, was 
converted by that Society into a separate place of Education in 18$3, 
and subsequently beeame an independent Academical Hall. 

21. Magdalen Hall was originally founded by Bishop Waynflete, for 
students previous to a mission into bis College, but became an ind^ 
pendent Hall in 1602; and the site was removed to that of Hertford 
College in 1822. It has several Exhibitions, and the Lusby Scholar- 
ships, founded in 1 833. 

22. New Inn Hall was esUblished aboat 1438. There are 19 Mem- 
bers of Convocation. 

28. St Edmund Hall derives itename from St. Edmund, Archhishop 
of Canterbury in the reign of Henry III. It was esUblished about 
12ti9, and was purchased by Mr. Denyse, Provost of Queen's t^Ucge, 
and devised by him, in 1557, to his College, who appoint the Principal 

Thb Nkw HKBDOMAnAL CouKCiL.— On October 24, 1864, was elected 
the Hebdomadal Council, to which are transferred all powers, privi- 
leges, and fc notions before possessed or exercised by the Hebdomadal 
Board. The Hebdomadal Council consists of the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, and Proctors ex officio, 6 Heads of Colleges or Halls, 6 
Professors and 6 Members of Convocation, of not less than five years 
standing, ele^ed by Congregation. 

n. Tbb Umiversitt of Caxbridob. 
Abridged from the leat Cambridge Calendar, 

The University of Cambridge is a society of students in all and every 
of the liberal arts and sciences, incorporated (18 th Elia. r. 29) by the 
name of The Chancellor, Maetere and Scholars of the UniwrtUy of 
Cambridge. This common wealth is a union of seventeen coUegeiS <w 
societies, devoted to the study of learning and knowledge, and for the 
better service of the Church and State. All these colleges ,♦ or halK 
have been founded since the beginning of the reign of King Edward l.,t 
and are maintained by the endowments of their several founders ana 
benefactors. Each college is a body corporate, bound by its own 
statutes; but is likewise controlled by the paramount laws of the 
University. The present University statutes were given by Queen 
Elizabeth in the 12th year of her reign, and, with the former pririlegefl^ 
were sanctioned by Parliament. They are the foundation upon which 
all new laws are framed. 

Bach of the colleges, or departments, furnishes members both for 
the executive and legislative branch of its government. .The place of 
i\8sembly is the Senate House. 

All persons who are Masters J of Arts, or Doctors in one or other of 
the three taculties, viz. Divinity, the Civil Law, or Physic, having their 

* Gollcf^es and Halls are mrnonsrmoua here, though not bo at Oxford. ThusOm 
Hall tn called "CoUo^nm sive Domuii, sive Aula de Clare." 

t Tbe arrt authentic charter is said to be dated 45 Henry UL and to be ftand 
among the r ecords in the Tower. 

t Those Baoholors in Divini^ who are Members of the Senate, dednoe tbeir piivi* 
lego from having previously taken the degree of M.A. 
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names upon Ihc collej^e-boards a sufficient time, have rotes in this 
assembly. Those who erase their names from their respecUve coUege* 
bi)ards, lose the privikgo of Memliers of the Senate, unless they re- 
enter their names, and reside the greater part ot three several terma 

Ihe Senate is divided into two Houses, denominated the Regents' 
and Non-Regents' House, with a view to particular duties allotted to 
the memb^s of the Regents' House, by the SUtutes of the University. 

Masters of AiU of less than eve years' sUnding, and Doctors pf less 
than two, compose the Regent or Upper House, or, Wnite Hood House, 
from Its members wearing their hoods lined with white silk. All the 
rest conbUiute the Non-Regent or Lower House, otherwise called the 
Black-Hood House, from its members wearing black silk hoods. But 
Doctors of more than two years' standing, and the Public Orator of 
the University, may vote in either House according to their pleasure. 

Besides the two Houses, there is a council called the Caput, chosen 
aimually upon the 12ih of October, by which every University Grace 
must be approved before it can be introduced to the Senate. 

The Caput consists of the Vice Chancellor, a Doctor in each of the 
laculues. Divinity, Civil Law, and Physic, ^nd two Masters of Arts, 
u hi> are the represenUtives of the Regent and Non-Regent Houses.-* 
The Vice-chancellor is a member of the Caput by virtue of his office. 

The University confers no degree whatever, unless the Candidate 
has previously sub.scribed a declaration that he is bond fide a member 
of the Church of England, as by law established.* 

The executive branch of the University is committed to the follow- 
ing officers: — 

A Chancellor, who is the head of the whole University. 

A High Steward. 

A Vice-Chancellor, who is elected annually on the 4th of November, 
by the Senate. His office, in the absence of the Chancellor, embraces 
the execution of the Chancellor's powers, and the government of the 
University accordmg to her Sututea. He must be the Head of some 
college; and during his continuance in office he acts as a magistrate 
lor the University, Town, and County. 

A Commissary, who is an officer appointed by the Chancellor. He 
holds a court of record for all privileged persons and SchoUrs under 
ihe degree of M. A 

A Piiblic Orator, who is the voice of the Senate upon all public 
occasions. He writes, reads, and records the letters to and from the 
body of the Senate, and presents to all honorary degrees with an ap- 
propriate speech. 

The Assessor is an officer specially appointed by Grace of the Senate, 
to assist the Vice-Chancellor in his court, ti» ea/uMie farennbua et 
domeeticie. 

Two Proctors, who are peace-officers, elected annually. It ig their 
especial duty to attend to the discipline and behaviour of all persons 
in $UUu pupUlari, to be present at all Congregations of the Senate; 
to read the Graces in the Regent House, to i&e secretly the assent or 
dissent, and opeul v to pronounce the same. They must be Masters of 
Arts of two years standing at the least; and are Regents by virtue of 
their office. 

A Librarian, who has the management of the University Library. 

A Regi^trary, who, by himself or deputy, attends all .Congregations, 
to give directions for the due form of such Graces as are to be pro- 
pounded, and when passed, to register them in the University records. 

Two Tazors, who are appointed to regulate the markets, Ac. 

Two Scrutators, who attend all Congregations, read the Graces in 
the Lower House, gather the rotes, and pronounce the decision of the 
House. 

Two Moderators, who act as the Proctors' substitutes. 

Two Pro-Proctors, who are appointed to assist the Proctors in mat- 
ters relating to discipline and behavior of those persons who are in 
etcUu ptipiUari* 

Three Esquire Bedells, who attend the Vlce-Chancellor with their 
silver maces upon all public occasions and solemnities. 

Syndics are the members of special committees of members of the 
Senate, appointed by Grace from time to time for specific duties. 

The Professors are paid from various sources: many of them have 
ancient stipends, which were considerable at the period at which they 
were fixed, but which have become inadequate fit>m the diminished 
value of money ; to some professorships foundation estates are attached, 
and to the Regius and L%dy Margaret's professorships of Divinity the 
impropriate rectories of Somersham and Terrington: the others are 
paid by stipends from the Privy Purse, or by government, one of them 
receiving £400, another £200, and the rest £100 per annum. 

The annual income of the University, amounting to about £S00 per 
annum, arises from varioos sources, of which the following are the 
principal :-^ 

The Rectory of Burwell and a fann at Barton, producing about 
£1,000 per annum. 
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The produce of fees at matrioalation, for d^gre^ eavtioDa fSsr oertsin 
academical exercises for degrees, and other sources, the amount of 
which is variable, bat does not average more than £2,000 per annum. 

The trading profit of the Pitt [University] Press. 

In the statement of the ordinary income and expenditure of the 
University, no account is taken of the amount of fees paid to the 
Bedells, Proctors, ^, amounting to about £2,400 per annum, by 
which these officers are entirely paid ; nor of the Library-tax (of da. 
per annum upon every member of the UniversityX which is appropri- 
ated entirely to the purchase of books for the Public Library : nor ot 
various trust funds, appropriated to specific objects. 

The whole of the funds of the University are managed by the Vlce- 
Chancellor, or by specific Trustees. 

The respeotive Ordert in the sewral Gollegm <vre aeffoUaw:-^ 

1. A head of a College or 'House, who is generally a Doctor in 
Divinity ; excepting of Trinity tiall, Caius College, and Downing Col- 
lege, where they may be Doctors in the Civil Law or Physic. The 
iiead of King's is styled Provost; of Queen's, President; of all the 
rest, Master. 

2. Fellows, who generally are Doctors in Divinity, the Civil Law, or 
Physic; Bachelors in Divinity; Masters or Bachelors of Arts: some 
few Bachelors in the Civil Law or Physic, as at Trinity Hall and Caius 
College. The number of Fellowships in the Univeisity is 480. 

3. Noblemen Graduates, Doctors in the several faculties. Bachelors 
in Divinity (who have been Masters of Arts), and Masters of Arts, who 
are not on the foundation, but whose names are kept on the boards 
for the purpose of being members of the Senata The expense of 
keeping the name ujon the boards varies in different Colleges from 
about £2 to about £4 per annum. 

4. Ten-year Men : these are allowed to take the degree of Bachelor 
in Divinity without having been B.A. or M.A., by the 9th statute of 
Queen Elizabeth, which permits persons, who are admitted at any 
college when 24 years of age and upwards, to take the degree of 
Bachelor in Divinity after their names have remained on the boards 
ten years or more. 

6. Bachelors in the Civil Law and Physic, who sometfmei keep 
their names upon the boards till they become Doctors. They wear 
the habit, and enjoy all the ordinary privil^es of Masters of Arts, exr 
oept that of voting in the Senate. 

6. Bache!ors of Arts, who are in etatu pupUlari^ and pay for toitioB 
whether resident or not, and generally keep their names on ttfe boards^ 
either to show their desire to offer themselves candidates for Fellow- 
ships, or to become members of the Senate. If they erase their names, 
they save the expense of tuition and college detrimenta; and may, 
nevertheless, take the degree of M.A. st the usual period, by putting 
their names on the college boards a few days previous to incepting : 
but under such circumstances they cannot become members of the 
Senate unless they reside again dunng the greater pare of three several 
terms. 

7. Fellow-Commoners, who are generally the younger sons of the 
nobility, or young men of fortuue, and have the privilege of dining at 
the Fellows' Uble. 

8. Scholars, who are generally foundation members of their respec- 
tive Colleges, and who enjoy various advantages; in some cases they 
have their commons paid for, their chambers rent-free, and Tsrioua 
weekly or other allowances: in other cases they have specific stipends 
only, m conformity with the conditions of their foundation. They are 
for the most part elected, by direct examination or otherwise, at dif- 
ferent periods subsequent to the commencement of their residence at 
the University, from the most promising and distinguished of the 
students. - 

9. Pensioners, who form the great body of the students, who pay 
for their commons, chambers, ftc., and enjoy generally no pecuniary 
advantages fiom their respective colleges. 

10. Sizars are generally students of limited means. They usually 
have their commons free, and receive various emoluments. 

The present Chief Officers of the University nrei^Chaneeilar^H 
Royal Hiffhness Prince Albert, ELG., LL.D, elected 1847; ffiffh 
Steward^ Kight Hon. John Singleton Copley, Baron Lyndhurst, IiL.D. 
Trinity, elected 1840; Vtee- Chancellor, Rev. Thoa. S. Geldart, LLD. 
Master of Trinity Hall, £400, elected IBSSi^epreaentati^ei in Parli- 
ament, Right Hon. Henry Goulbum, M.A. Trinity, elected 1881; Lof- 
tus Tottenham Wigram, M.A. Trinity, elected 1850. 

The Co'leges of the University are: — 

1 St. Peter's College, founded about 1^67, by Hugh de Balsham, 
Bishop of £ly, for a Master and 14 Fellows. These Fellowships are 
open to any member of the University of sufficient standing for the 
M.A. degree. There are also 10 Bye-Fellows, who are not entitled to 
any office or voice in the affiiirs of the college. These are perfectly 
open and unreatricted. There are 62 Scholarships, founded at different 
periods, nd are of different value, paid according to residence. 

2. Clare Hall founded in 1826, by Lady Elizabeth, sister of 
Gilbert, Earl of Clare, The foundation consists of 10 Senior or Foua- 
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dation FeHows, 9 Junior, uid 8 Bje-FeHows, besides 45 Scholars, and 
8 Foundation Serrants. 

8. Pembroke Colleffe was founded in 1847, by Mary de St. Paul, 
widow of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, There are 14 Foun- 
dation Fellowships open to every naUon; 2 Bye-Fellowships; 80 
Schotarshipa 

4. Cbnville and Gains College, founded in 1848, by Edmund Gon- 
Tille ; renewed and further endowed by W. Bateroan, Bishop of Nor- 
wich ; and further augmented by John Caius, M.D., in 1558. There 
are now 46 Fellowships, 45 Scholarships. 

5. Trinity Hall, founded in 1850 by Bishop Bateman, and augmented 
by other benefactors. At this College the study of Common and Civil 
liaw is especially enoonraged. There are 13 Fellowships, which are 
entirely open^ Some Law Studentships, of the value of £50 a-year, 
were established by the College in 1849. There are 16 ScholarBhips. 

6. Corpus Christi College, founded in 1 352, by two Guilds in Cam- 
bridge. There are 12 Fellowships of which 8 are open. All the 
Fellows are obliged to take holy orders. 52 Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions, chiefly open, but some restricted. There are also several prizes. 

7. King's College, founded in 1441 by King Henry VI., for a Pro- 
vost, SQd 70 Fellows and Scholars, supplied by a regular succession 
from Eaton College. There are several prizes. 

8. Queen's College, founded in 1448, by Queen Margaret of Anjou, 
consort of Henry VI., and refounded in 1465, by Elizabeth Widville, 
consort of Edward IV. The Society consists of a President and 19 
Foundation Fellows. There are 15 Scholarships tenable till B.A. If 
any Students are considered worthy of Scholarships of more value, 
they have Scholarships augmented at the discretion of the President 
and Fellows; and the President has at his disposal funds to the 
iimottnt of j£75 a-year, wiih which he assists poor and deserving 
Students. Several prizes are also given at the college examinations. 

9. St Catherine's Hall, founded in 1473, by Robert Wodelarke, 
D.D., Chancellor of the University and Provost of King's College, for 
a Master and three or more Fellows, in proportion to the revenues o( 
the college. There are also 8 Bye-Fellowships, founded by subsequent 
bene&ctors. 

10. Jesus College, founded in 1496, by John Alcock, Bishop of Ely. 
There are 16 Foundation Fellowsl^ps, which are open to all Her 
Majesty's subjects (with the exception of one to which the Bishop of 
Ely appoints): 3 Bye- Fellowships, called Ley Fellowships, founded In 
1825, and endowed with the interest of £6,000, tenable for 12 years 
from the B.A. degree : 49 SchoUrships and Exhibitions. There are 
also several prizes in money, piste, or books. 

11. Christ's College was originally founded by King Henry VI., 
under the name of God's House, and refounded in 1505, by Lady 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, mother of Henrv'VII. — 
The foundation now consists of a Master and 15 Fellows. There are 
54 Scholarships ; the greater part are open, and of the value of 1 5s. a 
week during residence : also, 52 other Exhibitions and Scholarships, 
varying in value from £l to £40. If no properly qaalifled students 
offer from these places, the endowments are distributed generally 
amongst the students of the college, according to merit. There are 
also 4 Divinity Studentships of the value of £107 a year, and several 
prizes in books; and the three Porteus Grold Medals, which are given 
annually. 

12. St John*s College, founded in 1511, by the Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond and Derby. The present foundation consists 
of a Master and 53 Fellowships, of which 81 are entirely open. In 
addition to these, there are 5 Fellows on the Piatt Foundation, and 1 
(m the Webster, which are under certain restrictions, and distinct from 
the Foundation Fellows. The number of Scholarships at this college 
is 188, varying in value from £4 to £100 a*year. Annual prizes are 
distributed lo the extent of £150 a-year. The Rev. W. Wilson, B.D., 
formerly Fellow, has given prizes of books to the best readers of the 
lessons in cbapeL 

18. Magdalene College, founded in 1519, by Thomas, Baron Audley 
of Walden, and the Mastership of the oolleee is still in the gift of the 
possessor of the estate of Audley End. There are 4 Foundation and 
13 Bye Fellowships. All the Fellows are required to take orders 
vrithin three years. One is a Travelling Fellowship with upwards of 
£200 Sryear, tenable for seven yeara There are 49 Scholarships, 
varying from £8 to £100 a year. 

14. Trinity College, founded in ISi*^, and endowed by King Henry 
VIIL, and augmented by his daughter Queen Mary, for a M if tor, (U) 
fellows, and 60 Scholars, since increased to 72. There are IG Exhi 
bitions of small value; also, 16 Sizars at more than £50 a year each ; 
and Sub-Sizars, who succeed to the Sizars in order of meriL Fifteen 
prizes for others who stand highest in the college examinations, vary- 
ing from £10 to £25. 

16. Emmanuel College, founded in 1584, by Sir Walter Mildmay.— 
The Foundation consists of a Master and 13 Fellowships, which arc 
^4n to RA's mihout any restriction whatever. Also, 2 on Sir W. 
Dixie's Foundation, there are also 4 Scholarships of £10 a-year on the 
same Foundation. The Foundation Scholarships are open to all Eng- 



land, of the value of £60 a-year. Besides these there are several (31 
and more) Scholarships and Exhibitions foun Jed by various benefactors, 
chiefly of small value. 

16. Sidney Sussex College, founded in 1598, by Ladv Frances Sid- 
ney, Countess of Sussex. There are if Foundation bellowships, all 
open ; besides these are 2 founded by Mr. Peter Blundell, tenable for 
ten years, and 1 by Leonard Smith ; also a Mathematical L*cturership, 
present value £200 a-year. There are 20 Foundation Scholarships, 
which are open, value 7 is a-week during residence. TwoScholarAhip>s, 
founded by Mr. Peter Blundell, and 4 pmnll Soholarships, of£6and 
£4 a year; 4 Exhibitions of £24 a-year; 2 of £lO a-year for Oletgy- 
men's Sons; 2 of £12 for Clergymen's Sons; and 2 of £l2 from the 
Company of Haberdashers; 6 Mathematical Exhibitions of £50 a- year, 
vrith rooms rent free. Also a prize of £10 for the l>eHt pn>Q<;ientiQ 
Mathematics, and other prizes for Divinity, Classics, Mathematics and 
General Physics; for the best Latin and English Declamations; and 
for the best reader in chapel. 

17. Downing College, founded in 1»00, by Sir George Downing, 
Bart, of Gamlingay Park, Cambridgebhiie, by will dated 1717. M 
present only the Master, 2 Professors (Law and Medicine), and 8 
Fellows are appointed. The appointment of the remaining Fellows is 
reserved until the completion of the buildings. 
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Correspondence of the Boston Traveller, 
VISIT TO THE UNIVERSITY AT CAMBRIDGE. ENGLAND. 

Edinburgh, July, 1B56. 

I hardly know which to call the most impressive, Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. In the former there is the less contrast between the town and 
the college buildings, and the whole city is more thoroughly pervaded 
with the air of academic peace and seclusion ; Cambridge may well 
envy, too, " the stream like windings of that glorious street,** with 
which Wordsworth himself, one of her sons, was so deeply impressed. 
On the other hand, the University on the banks of the Cam can boast 
more magnificence of architecture than her sister on the Isi& 

I visited Cambridge on Saturday, the 30th of June. The vacation 
had commenced, and I had no opportunity of attending any of the lite- 
rary exercises of the University, but the grounds and buildings, «nd 
the various halls, libraries, and museums were all either open to th« 
public, or kindly shown me as a stranger. As I surveyed the venen- 
We piles, and walked on the soft lawns, and beneath the ever-whisper* 
ing branches of the glorious trees, how did I envy the students whose 
yoars of treshest enthusiasm and most ardent aspiration are spent in 
llji-; q-iiet seclusion, in hills and groves, haunted and consecrated by 
so m»ny memories of the great and good 1 In the number of men ot 
<!:er)iiiK and distinction whom she counts among her sons, from the ea^ 
ii \st ages of English literature and greatness, to the present da^ 
C.nnbritlge hns widely the pre-eminence over Oxford, as an Oxford 
graduate himself confessed to me when we were making up a list of 
i!ie most renowned worthies of the two institutions. Cainbri !g« !•« 
also been distinguished above her rival for her liberal tendcricios. 

The University of Cambridge consists of seventeen colleges, f»uj "t 
which are called halbs each of them being an independent body, but 
under a common goverDmeut. 
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The mythical date of Us foundation w the year 686 ; and one of the 
colleges still existing (St. Peter's) dates back undoubtedly to 1384. 
The edifices are of different sites and vary in architectural design and 
gnindeur ; some are of stone, others of brick, and covered often with 
Rtucca They generally consist of several large qiuulrangnlar courts, 
(called, in the academic language, quacU^) surrounded by. uniform 
ranges of building. 

Ihe fown is situated in a fenny plain, somewhat like the neighbor- 
hood of our American Cambridge. A more striking point of resem- 
blance was the clouds of dutit which rolled over the road leading from 
the railway station to the city. I visited all the college buildings, with 
but one or two unimportant exceptions. But I will speak here ouly 
of a few of tlic most interesting ones. 

Christ College, of which Milton was a member, I visited with great 
interoHt, from 4ts assoeiationK with the immortal bard. I could almost 
fancy I saw him walking in the beautiful grounds, with a 'conscious 
step of purity and pride." From the old mulberry tree in the garden, 
which he planted, [ pluckod several leaves, which shall be cherished 
as priceless mementoes in my Western home. The tree is preserved 
with the greatest reverence, its d«^cayed trunk and fiilting branches 
secured by bands of iron, and a mound of earth raised around its rtMts 
to the height of five or six feet, props its declining age. It is a large, 
sprawling, spreading tree, its foliage still abundant and vigorous, and 
its bouehs bear p)od store of fruit, which a few more sans will ripen. 
It is indeed a delicious garden in which it stands. Large, smoeih Uwqs, 
surrounding beds of well-kept flowers, giant elms, and humbler 
beeches, locusts, and other varieties, a little green-house, a ^ delicious 
bath,'* and a bowling green, combine to form its delightful attractions. 
Among the trees is a fine specimen of the weeping ash ; a tree 
which one often sees in private grounds in fingUmd, and it is always 
a great addition to their beauty. It is generally engrafted on the wild 
ash. Its graceful branches o<tme entirely to thie ground on every side, 
making a most beautiful natural tent, with room often for quite a large 
party under its canopy, while the outside looks like a gloriovis up- 
springing fountain ofjp^n. Sc John*s College presents some of the 
finest Architectural effects in the University. Its three courts on the 
Eastern side of the river are snfilciently imposing, and it has pushed 
over to the other side, where anew court has been erected, four hundred 
and eighty feet in length, and in width one hundred tsd eighty, sur- 
rounded with bold and striking edifices on three sides, and with a 
covered walk or cloister running along its front A bttuitiful covered 
bridge connects the new court with the old ones, and affords a fine 
riew, from the iron-barred Gothic windows on its Southern side, of the 
quiot, k>vely little Cam and the proud halls and groves which rise upon 
its banks. 

In All Saints' Church opposite this college, lie the remains of Henry 
Kirk White, and there is a neat monument erected to his memory by 
Francis Boott, £sq., of Boston, U. S. A little back from ihe street, its 
front embowered in pleascnt shade, stands Trinity College, the school 
ol Coke, and Bacon, and Newton, of Donne, of good Qeorge Herbert, 
of Cowley, Barrow, Marvetl, Dryden, Middleton, Porson, and Byron, 
and an hoKt of other worthies. The first court is very large and imposing. 
In the centre is an elegant octagonal stone conduit. In the chapel are 
sutues of Ne^vton and Bacon. The old oaken dining hall is a noble 
edifice. Its length is one hundred and two feet, bradth forty feet, 
and height fifty-six. Its sides are beautifully wainscotted ; its roof is 
of open timber, richly cawed and surmounted by a fine lantern. To- 
ward the upper end there is on each side a grand oriel window, twelve 
feet deep. Tables, with ba^tkless benches, run lengthwise in the hall, 
for the students, and the fellows' table standH on a, platform at the 
further end raised about half a f<M>t above the others. 

Prom the walls look down upt>n you the pictures of many g^cat 
men, sons of tbe great college ; among them the dark, fiery face of 
Bacon, the blonde, intellectual face of Dryden. the learned and suriy 
Bcntley, the bcwigged Newton, and Barroi^ In the noble library 
sUnda Thorwaldflden's statue of Byron, of little merit as a likeness, 
but in some respects a fine work of art The court in which the library 
stands is surrounded on three sides by ** studious cloisters." Passing 
out at the back of Trinity, we cross the river and wander in the en- 
chanting ** College Walks," a name given to the noble grounds which 
stretch along the Cam behind some half a dozen of the moat important 
Colleges. The river itself; still, deep, and narrow, flows between soft 
meadows of richest green and walln thickly grown with luxuriant ivy. 
The grounds are adorned by a variety of ornamental trees« and the 
most stately elms. In the grounds of Oaius College are the three 
gates, designed by John of Padua, to convey the moral lesson that 
«• before honor cometh humility." The first, the " gate of Humility/' 
is quite simple ; the second, the " gate of Virtue," much neater, and 
the last, '' the gate of Ht>nor," the most highly ornamented of the three. 
The quaint, antique beauty of this last gate, was, until this very 
Summer, heightened by a crown and canopy of ivy green, which had 
been allowed to grow luxuriantly above it but has recently beenj^e- 
moved, probably because the plant was injuring the crumbling stone. 
King's College is in all its edifices imposing, and gives us in ihe 



wide-famed chapel the architectural glory of Cambridge. A gothie 
screen forms two aides of the great court next the street ; on the 
oy>po8ite side is the *' Fellows' Building ;" on the South the hall and 
library ; and on the North the miyestic chapel. — The edifice is fortu* 
nately situated, unencumbered by other buildings, so that the e^e can 
embrace the whole at one view. It is built in the Tudor Gothic, and 
is very imposing from its great hei|^ht and majestic proportions. Its 
dimensions are these : length, three hundred and sixteen reet ; breadth, 
eighty-four feet ; height, to the top of the battlements, ninety feet ; 
and to the top of any of tbe comer towers, one hundred and fifty-six 
and a half feet The interior is still more beautiful and grand than 
the exterior. One unbroken perspective of over three hundred feet, 
slender columns attached to the walls and springing up to support the 
wondrous low arched roof of stone, the roof itself one mass of delicate 
tracery and elegant ornament, exhibiting in its pendants the rose and 
the portcullis of the Tudors by delicate flowers, I attended the even- 
ing service in this noble chapel ; a few members and a few strangers 
sat in the carved oaken stalls, and the sublime service of the Church 
of England was read by the venerable dignitaries of tbe college and 
chanted by a fine-voiced choir of boys and men. 

Queen's College, with is ancient brick edifices, has a quaint, monas- 
tic air. Birds live in its old towers, and sing in its ** sweet, retired,^ 
inner oourt A third court, containinp; the president's lodge, is sur- 
rounded on three sides by singuUr cloisters of brick, with nearly flat 
arches. A bridge conducts to the pretty little garden on the other 
side of the river ; the noiseless stream is gnawing away the old brick 
wall of the college edifice, which rises from its Md. The Pitt PresL 
or University Printing House, (built in part with the surplus of a fund 
subscribed for the erectk>n of a statue to William Pitt,^is an imposing, 
but inappropriate structure, in the ecclesiastical gothie style. The 
quiet grounds of Pembroke 0>]lege are made classic by the memory 
of Edmund Spensef, who entered this college as a poor sizar, and 
studied here for seven years. The buildings which surround three 
sides of the second court, are completely oversrovrn with the greenest 
and most luxuriant ivy, and against the brick wall which forms the 
fourth side rise three or four glorious old elms. The grounds at the 
back and to the southward of St Peter's College are among the most 
delightful in the univermly— lach wealth of shade, such soft and ver* 
dant lawna 

The noble Fitswilliam Museum of paintings, books and statuary, i4 
arranged in a magnificent building, in the Corinthian style, commenced 
"in 1837. The collection of paintings is a noble ooe. There is a holy 
Family, with St Simeon, by Lionardo da Vinoi, very delicate and 
sweet ; an Adoration of die Shepherds, by Giorgione, deep in odor, 
and rich in sentiment ; Titian's Portrait of the Princess D'Eboli, in the 
character of Venus ; and specimens of Holbein, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Paul Veronese, Claude Lorraine and others. Of Jan Steen, there is 
here a beautiful portrait of his wife and son, the latter a fine boy of 
some six years, whom bis father is tnstrttotlng to draw some flowers. 
The boy's smile, and intelligent, interested look, as he watches his 
father, who is giving him an example of the art which he wishes hin 
to learn, is exquisitely charraine. In the museum there is a beautitul 
bronxe copy of Flaxoum's Shield of Achilles, and there are many oasts 
of celebrated ancient statues. In the University Library, which I 
also visited, are several interealing Qraek marbles. One of the greatest 
architectural curiosities in Cambridge is the Church of the Holy SepuU 
chre, a round church, (one of the four of this form in England,) in the 
Norman round arched style, and consecrated in 1101. Its neat and 
impressive interior is made more striking by tbe goi^geous stained glass 
of the windows. 

There is no celebration at Cambridge which eqoals in interest the 
'^ Commemoration" in Oxford, yet the conferring d degrees upon the 
graduates gives occasion for a gahnlay of a somewhat similar diarac- 
ter. I have succeeded in finding a short description of this day, which 
I copy for your readers. '* The large hall of tbe University is crowded 
at an eariy hour with students and visitors; a certain space in firont of 
the Vice-Chancellor's chahr being reserved for those oonoemed in the 
pecformance. This dignitary appears in his scarlet dress. Before the 
afiair commences, the Under-Graduates who throng the galleries begin 
to express their approval or disapproval of public men and measures hf 
cheers or groans. One shouts out, * Three cheers for the Queen V 
which is lustily responded to. • Three cheers for the Sentor Wrang- 
ler I ' nnci perhaps if he be a favorite. ' Three cheers more 1 Tbe names 
of dilTurent masters and professors are called eut, with one, two, or 
throe cheers, or with groans or hisses, mouat^f^ to the popularity or 
disf.ivor in which they are generally held. Miniaters of state, hishops, 
newspajiers, and public measures, undergo a similar onleaL It is Stt 
ani nated and uproarious occasion. The Proctors are always groaned. 
When tiio men of Catherine's Hall (abbreviated 'Cat's Hall') are present^ 
they arc greeted with fMwing like a cat There is no decorous silenee 
durinj^ the ceremony; for these indications of * life up-stairs* are 
manifested through the whole of it, without let or hindrance. 

The Senior Wrangler is first presented to the Vice- Chancellor, amid 
shoutoofappUusa. The test ki then read over to him, and he kneed 
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down and takes the oaths of his degree. Each master then presents 
the sQOcessfu] men of his own college, who next cooie forward in batches, 
and Uke the oaths.*' 

The design of Qore Hall, in Hanrard UniTersity, was borrowed in 
part from King*B Conege Chapel ; but a comparison between the two 
buildings ki ▼erV much like that between the dome of our State House 
and that of St Peter's. The turrets of Gore Hall are solid to the top, 
instead of exhibiting the beautiful open work of their Snglish prototype ; 
and the massire buttresses of stone are built to support a light roof of 
timber and slate -an absurd! tj common in American architecture. 
The form, too, has been altere<l. King's College Chapel being rectan- 
gular, and €K>re Hall cruciform. 

The market in Cambridge presents this anomalr, that the batter is 
Fold, not by the pound, but by the yard I The origin of thifl singular 
custom is this. Beside their dinner, the members of the colleges are 
entitled to a certain quantitj of bread and butter dally. For the sake 
of conveniently apportioning the butter, a pound of it is rolled out into 
a yard's length, when it is easily divided by measure into the precise 
number of inches which each man ought to consume. At dinner, there 
is a great rush of the students to get the places opposite the best joints ; 
each carves for himself, and ** first come, first served." The college 
ale has a good reputation for quality. 

Among the most prominent attraction of Cambridge, T rank its 
glorious treea No where in EngUind have I seen more majestic eims. 
The English elm is a very different tree from the American. Ours are 
the more graceful, but ttie English are the more majestic. They rise 
tall and sturdy, in shape somewhat like o'lr noblest oaks, and are clad 
with thick, rich foliage of the deepest green. I know nothing in its 
way DAore majestic and imposing than those tall and venerable e1m& 
On them did my last looks linger, as I took my parting survey of the 
academic Town from Castle Hill, and regretted that no photographer 
had perpetuated their shadows to assist me m keeping their memory. 

Wanderbb. 



EDUCATION IN THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 

The ohief establishment kr superior education in Jersey is Victoria 
College, situated in the prindpal town, St Helier's. 

The colloge is an elegant structure, in the Norman style of archi- 
tecture. It is built of the beautiful grey granite obtained from the 
clifb of the northern coast of the island, with iacings and mouldings of 
Caen stone. The combination of the two kinds of stone presents a 
Terj agreeable contrast. The building contains two stories, the upper 
of which consists of one largo and noble hall, and the lower of separate 
class-rooms. The fittings are partly of oak and partly of varnished 
deal ; and, besides being neat in their appearance, they are remarki^ly 
good and oompleteu The class-rooms are fitted up with dedis after the 
manner of our best elementary schoolsL 

The building occupies a most charming situation. It stands on an 
eminence, called Mount Pleasant, which overlooks the town and the 
two bays of St Aubin and St Clement It is itself a very prominent 
object, and may be Seen from all parts of St Aubin's Bay, on which 
the town is built, and irom a great distance at sea. The approaches 
to it on the side of tlie hill are tastefully constructed, and, from the 
magnificent views which they command, and the quantity of trees and 
•vergreens which shade them, they afford the inhabitants, who have 
Dree access to them, a most delightful promenade. Indeed, from the 
number of nursery-maids who repair thither with their infantine and 
Juvenile charges, they have received the name of*' The Nursery." 

The college was erected by the States, the local government It 
appears that an annual appropriation of money voted by them for 
educational purposes had accumulated for a number of years; and it 
was determined to apply this fund to tho establishment of a great 
public school for the island. To raise the additional funds necessary 
for the purpose, a small impost was laid on a certain dass of goods, 
which, we believe, is still in foreeu A site was accordingly purchased, 
and the present college erected. It was opened for the reception of 
pupils on the 29th of September, 1852. 

The institution is placed under the control of a committee of the 
States, including the Lieutenant-Governor, the Baili£^ who is present 
of the committee, and the Dean. 

The Collc^ is under the special patronage of the Queen, in honor 
of whom it is named. Her Majesty has shown her royal favor towards 
It this year by granting, fiir competition among the pupils, a commission 
to attend an examination for admission into one of the military collegos. 

For providing the same species of education, there are two l^ree 
€htkmmar Scko>ls; the one called St Manlier, the other St Anastase. 
They were both founded in the year 1498. But the endowments are 
loo small to be of any material service. The two schools are situated 
fai different parts of the island, and are each intended for the accommo- 
dation of six parishes. 

The SUtes of the Island granted, in March, 1833, the sum of £500, 
from the revenue arising from the impost on wines and spirits, to be 
•xpended in rebuilding a part and improving the rest of the school of 



St Manlier; and we believe that they have since made another grtnt 
to it This school is situated near the village of St Saviour, to the 
north of St Heiior^s, and was founded and endowed in the rdgn of 
Henry the Seventh, by John Neel, a native of the island, and dean of 
the chapel to Arthur, Prince of Wales. The endowment con^iBta of an 
house, with a small portion of land, and thirty qiiarterK of wheat rent 
The school is at present under the care of Mr. li. Mnllett XbenomUr 
of scholars is usually not great. 

The name of this school is a corruption of St Magloire, the name of 
a bishop of Dol, in Annorica, to whom the ittland is indebted for the 
first introduction of Christianity, and who was interred in a spot not 
far distant from the school. 

The free school of St. Anastase is situated nenr the Village of St. 
Laurence, towards the west of the island. It was founded, in the same 
reign with that of St Manlier, by Vincent Tehy, a Southampton 
merchant, but a native of Jersey. The endowment in money is very 
small, consisting of twenty-five quarters of wheat rent ; but there is a 
tolerable house, with nearly four acres and a half of land. 

There are in both the English Universities, fellowships and seholar- 
ships reserved for natives of Jersey. 

Charles the First, at the solicitation of Archbishop Laud, fbnnded 
in the year 163ri three Fellowships, in Pembroke, Exeter, and Jestia 
Colleges, in the University of Oxford, to be enjoyed by natives of 
Jersey and Quemsey, designed for Holy Orders, in alternate sacoeaRion. 
There arcPalso three exhibitions to scholarships in Pembroke Collef>6 
for natives of Jen^ey exclusively, which were given by Moriey, Bishop 
of Winchester, in 1654. 

But some time before these grants were conferred, Laorenoe Baudain 
had bestowed thirty-two quarters of wheat rent for the maintenance, 
at either of the universities, of such poor scholars of Jersey as shoak) 
be found deserving of encouragement, but unable to support the expense 
of a collegiate education ; a gift that has been of the greatest benefit to 
many of the most useful and respected characters of the island. To 
him, therefore, belongs the credit of having been the fir^t to encoonge 
the learning of the islanders. 

In this connection, it will be proper to mention the Public Libriry 
of St Helier'a It consists of about five thousand volumes; the 
largest proportion of which, together with the building containing 
them, was the munificent gift of the Rev. Phillip Falle, a native of the 
island, and its historian, and chaplain to William the Third. The 
remaining portion, with the exception of a few donations by different 
individuals, was presented more recently by Dr. Dumaresq. Ifany 
useful and valuable books are to be found amongst the number, pu^ 
ticularly on theological subjects. In December, 1882, the States of the 
Island granted a sum of JSlOO annually from the public revenne, to be 
applied in purchasing works to enrich the collection in those branches 
of literature and science in which it was the most deficient, and also to 
procure modem publicationa This institution, under better regulations 
than the present ones, would be of essential benefit to the island. The 
annual subscription of five shillings, at present required for the privilege 
of using it, should be abolished, and the admission naade free, under 
proper restrictions, as in the case of the library of the British Museum; 
and, instead of being opened only on three days of the week, it should 
be opened on six. If the subscription is continued, weihinic that, at 
least, the rule which prohibits the removal of any of the books from 
the room, ought to be relaxed in favor of certain descriptions of liters^ 
tare. 

We have next to notice the establishments for the education of the 
poorer class of the inhabitants. 

The principal. establishments of this kind are, perhaps^ the National 
Schools in the town of St Holier. 

The St Helier*s National or Parochial Schools are the oldest and the 
largest of these. They consist of tw« very largo rooms for boys and 
girls respectively. There is a dwelling-house atUched to each. The 
attendance at the boys* school is about 800 ; that at the giris* school, 
about 200. The pupils are taught reading and writing, the first 
elements of arithmetic, and religious knowledge, which is &e principel 
feature of the institution, with the addition, in the female department, 
of plain needlework. The boys' school was for sixteen years under the 
very efficient management of Mr. Marsh, who is now one of the assist- 
ant masters in Victoria College, and who appears to have gained the 
respect of the committee of the school, and of the town's people 
generally. 

The oth T national schools of St Helier*s have been established more 
recently. They are connected with proprietary district churches, which 
hare been erected by the inhabitants during the last forty years, as 
the town has increased in size, from the influx of English residents. 

There is in the same town a large Bridsh School which is excer^- 
ingly well conducted, by a master from the Normal School of the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

In connection with the Independent Chapel of St Heller's, there is 
a school, which was established some years ago by the exertions of the 
Rev. W. J. Unwin (now principal of the Congregational Tratniog 
College at Uomerton, but at that time minister of the chapel), and the 
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establishment of which is by some aitd to have civen the first irapulne 
to the extension and improvement of elementary education in the to\¥n. 

And we believe that th j Wesley ms, who are very numerous in the 
town, supporting two chapels, the one for Eneiish, the other for French 
service, have a school in connection with their body. 

Two Infant Schools in St. I!eiier\ the one in Uemery Place, and the 
other in Glare Street, are said to bo in a very flourishing condition. 
In June, 1845, the Staten, ** considering that the schools called Infant 
Schools are very useful, and wishing to encourage theTi," accorded to 
each of thoHe just mentioned an annual sum of five pounds sterling; 
and we believe that, since ihat time, others have sprung up in different 
parts of the island, and have also received small grants from the States. 

It appears that, by the efforts of the parochial clergy, a small school 
has generally been established and maintained in each of the rural 
parislies; but that in some instances the schools have been discontinued, 
from want of funds to carry them on. We were informed that the 
States made a grant of £10 a year to each of such schools; but we 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of the information. These schools are 
necessarily of the very poorest class, and the instruction of the most 
meagre character. But an amelioration of them is already commencing ; 
though we tliinic that it comes from the wrong quarter, as we shall 
hereafter endeavor to shew. In passing through the little village of 
Orouville, on the road to Gorey, our attention was attracted to some 
written notices, in French, which were put up outside the pretty church, 
in a sort of safe, afler the manner of the rural churches in the island. 
In one of Ihe^e notice.^ the receivers of the Queen^s revenue informed 
the tenants of her manors in Grouvillo, that their services would be 
required on certain days to make and carry the hay in some meadows 
situated in the parish. In another notice, the clergyman announced to 
the youthful population of Grouville, the sad tidings that school would 
commence again the next week. In a third notice, the same gentleman 
summoned a meeting of the committee of the school for the following 
Wednesday, ** pour consid^rer des documens recus du comity du tr^s- 
bonorable conseil privS de sa majesty.** On enquiry, we found that 
the school was then held in a small cottage, but that a new school-house 
was about to be erected with aid from the Committee of Council. 

For the education of destitute and criminal children in Jersey, there 
are at St Helier's a school in connection with the General Hospital, 
and a Prison School 

The States have in contemplation the establishment of an Industrial 
Sdiooi for orphan and deserted children. An Act of the 18th of June, 
1854, sta.es that the Lieutenant GoTemor having laid before the 
Assembly several works and publications upon the establishment of 
Industrial Schools for young people of the lower classes of society, and 
for children left in a state of destitution, the assembly charged a sub- 
committee to take the subject into consideration, and to advise respect- 
ing the means for forming in the island an establishment of that nature. 
The sub-committee presented their report in the following August, and 
it hMd lifioa published ; but no further steps have been taken in the 
matter. 



papers on |)ra(tical €)>ufQtt0ii. 

THE STODY OP WORDS. 

Polonius—*' What do you read my lord T 
Handet—** Wor Ja, worda, wordn.**^ 

With no intenUon of nicely adjusting the proportion of advantage 
reasonably to bo expected from the various subjects which put forth 
a claim to excellence as means of education, we propose to say some- 
thing on the value to the schoolmaster, of the study of words.^ A 
short and unexceptionally logical way of arguing their claims would 
be to e::tablish their title to be recognised as ** Common Things.'* 
They are unquestionably of the most common. If it is a good thing 
to giTe the mind a habit of investigating what is of daily use and 
occurrence; if it stimulates the faculties to engage them in analysing 
common processes, in accounting for facts of ordinary experience, and 
rising frum a mere familiarity to an intelligent acquaintance with the 
structure and internal mechanism of things of every-day life, then 
the tield which the study of words affords should assuredly not be ne- 
glected. They are constantly submitting themselves for examination 
to the intellectual faculties, and in a more direct way than the ficts o( 
external nature clianting to be understood. Familiarity with the form 
and sound is no matter ot special study or particular observation, but 
the vulgar possession of alt The same process of thought is contin- 
ually working out the same results in the mind of th< eQucational and 
the illiterate man. So far they are common and household things. To 
'use them, however, with intelligence, to see into them, to test and 
di-scri minute, to understand something of the process of which they are 
thu results ; all this is knotvledge, and it is to know, as distinguished 
from being familiar with common things. No reason, therefore, can be 
shown, why they should not enter into the benefit of all the arguments 
which are justly brought forward for the teaching of such things as a 



branch of general education. It is, however, with especial reference 
to the value of such a study to the schoolmaster, that we wish to con- 
sider it Let him reflect that the whole work of education is influen- 
cing mind by mind ; and that the main channel, by which the influence 
is engaged, is language. First, he must express himself, then his idea, 
having been for the moment so expressed, again becomes an idea to 
the mind of the other. In a just and thoughtful tLse of words, there- 
fore, on the one hand, and an intelligent appreciation- of their value 
on the other, must lie his main hope of success. He has missed his 
mark if the words he has chosen say one thing, when he meant them 
to say another. He has unintentionally endorsed the maxim of Roehe- 
foucault, that ** language was given to man to conceal his thoughts.** 
He has failed also If the words are not apprehended in the sense in 
which he used them. To expect other than that l)0th these results 
will continually arise from a random use of words, is to undervalue 
intelligence altogether. It would hardly be more absurd for the artist 
to lay on his colour blindfolded, or the physician to administer the first 
drug which came to hand. The comparison, indeed, will hold good 
not in this point only. The artist, if he is really an artist, will nst 
rest content with conventional ideas of colour. He will fairly study for 
himself the gradation of tint necessary to produce the effect he desires, 
until he learns to blen i his colours with a delicacy of perception, which 
an uneducated eye will nerer possess, though it may soon be taught 
to appreciate. The physician, again, studies the agencies which he 
has at command, until he learns to proportion this power to the due 
measure of the effect required. In like manner language is the instru- 
ment of education in the hands of the educator. It is an inst^ment, 
moreover, of marvellous complexitv. There are words many, in 
senses manifold, and combinations of these a^ numberless as thought 
is infinite. It would be strange if masters ivere to be acquired without 
trouble over so complicated a system of forces. The truth is, that 
patient, thoughtful, and continual study of words, is necessary to all 
who would use them with effect. We go a step farther, and say that is 
essential to all who would think correctly. The* connection between 
thought and language is too obvious Jto be insisted upon. It is im- 
possible to advance the one without pushing forward the other. 
Accuracy in the use of words is at once the cause and consequence 
of accuracy of thought They act and re act upon each other. No 
political educator can long remain ignorant of this fact He uses It 
unconsciously as a test of the results of his labours. Confusion of 
terms leads him to infer confusion of ideas, and it is by pointing out 
the one, that he sets about correcting the other. This consideration 
alone, if weighed, will suggest the high importance which should be 
attached to a careful analysis of wordc In the work of education, 
not only intellectual, but also moral impressions haye eontinually to 
be enforced or corrected ; this necessitates such analysis as, without 
the clue which words afford, must lead to helpless bewilderment 
If our teachers are to take up a higher positMn than that of mere 
channels of information, conduit-pipes serving to distribute over a cer- 
tain area a few &cts more or less, it must be by the cultivation of a 
thoughtful intelligence, which will enable them to guide the mind and 
heart, as well as store the memory of their children. They must hold 
a place above them in right of higher Wisdom and insight, as well as 
superior information. To a teacher of this ordfer, the mistakes of 
the children will not be disappointment, but secret instruction where 
and how to bestow his efforts. To one, however, who is unaccus- 
tomed to track the footsteps of his own thoughts, or follow out 
patiently those of others, to weigh, to analyse, to discriminate, to 
watch how man^s mind is imprinted and recorded in the worda he 
uses, all such hints would be thrown away. As language and thought 
are developed, so are they understood together. Neither, again, 
without attention to such studies as we are contemplating, can he 
make the text books of the school fulfil their due use and end. The 
value of a reading lesson will have been but ill understood, if its object 
has been simply to secure correct qielling, or pronunciation, and right 
emphasis. There is a reading of the mind as well as of the eye sad 
mouth. The knowledge how to read in the higher sense would, per- 
haps, be the most valuable acquisition which a child could take away 
with him from school. The truth is, that afler all, in the limited time 
which the exigencies of life can be made to grant for a child's school 
days, but little can be done in this durection. This is, however, but 
reason the more for making brisk use of what there is. Curiosity 
may be aroused, intelligence awakened, interest quickened. To -effect 
this requires the teacher to be above his subject He must have insight 
into the intellectual needs and necessities of the children's mii^ 
adapt his eye to see with theirs, at the same time that be rarses 
beyond them. He must also have a certain mastery over Uie thoughts 
and language of the book before him, to enable him to pan^farase, to 
illustrate, or simplify, according to their individual wants, Without 
the study of words, the knowledge requisite for this is, we repeat, im- 
possible of attainment We may be met by the answer, that we 
are asking too much. We reply ttiat there is scsreoly any excellence 
of knowledge and wisdom we would not ask for in the sdioolmsster, 
and do all to help him on the way to attain it Such (tnowledgs an 
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w« hftY6 been maiDUuDing to be necessary, may be called simply, if 
-you will, Intelligenoo; and then we shall find few who will argue 
that ef that the schoolmaster can have too much. The more he 
reiects, and the more and more thought/oily he reads — and we will 
lea?e him to try to do either without finding himself engaged upon 
the power and victue of words — the greater will be his efficiency as 
a teacher, and the greater also, we will venture to predict, his satis- 
Action in the work. We are not demanding that the schoolmaster 
shall hare a so-called classical education, though that is one way 
of meeting the requh>eraents we are making, nor yet that he shall 
have studied comparative language, though that may bo another, but 
simply insisting on the fact, that knowledge of language and of the 
power of words he must have, seeing that they are instruments which 
he must use in his daily calling. That without study he will scarcely 
use them skillfully or effectively requires no very elaborate proof 
How certain studies already prescribed may be made best to conduce 
to the end which we have given reason for setting up in his view, and 
jilso how these may be carried out, or in course of time, as the work of 
self culture goes on, be superseded by others, we leave it open for 
another paper to point out — Pap&n for the 8choolmaAUr.-']^e% also 
ptge 189.] 
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**« Parties in corroapondenoe with the Bdxioational Department will ploiuie quote 
the mmmb9r and date of aoj previous letters to which they majr have occaadon to refer, 
as it if extremely difficult for the Department to keep trace of isolated cases, where so 
many letters are received (nearly BOO per month) on various suhiects. 

DONATIONS TO PUBLIC LIBBAEIES. 

On ibis subject a local Buperintendent, -writing to the Edu- 
cational Department, asks for information in the following 
terms : — " Sir, I would call yoiur attention to the necessity of 
regulations regarding donations which may be made to the 
Public Libraries. "Were the attention of the community drawn 
to the subject, it is likely that a large number of volumes might 
be procured in that way. 

'^ My attention has been drawn to the matter, from a donation 
having been offered to our Public Library of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly and North British Keviews. (The "Westminster 
having been retained by the donors on account of its infidel 
tendencies.) I wish to be informed if the donation is to be 
accepted. 

" I would respectfully suggest that the following regulation 
might be sufficient : * The names of all works, which may be 
presented to any Public Library, will first be submitted to the 
Chief Superintendent, along with reasons for their being ac- 
cepted, and can only be received into the Library when approved 
of by him.' " 

The suggestion having been under the consideration of the 
Council of Public Instruction, a Council Minute was passed 
eomeurring in the foregoing regulation. 



MONITOES IN SCHOOLS. 
On the propriety of appointing Monitors in the Common 
Schools, a local superintendent writes as follows : — " Sir, The 
more general introduction of the free school system, as well as 
the greater desire for education, prevailing throughout the 
country, has so increased the attendance that many of the 
Teachers find themselves unable to undertake their duties. 
This circumstance having led me to consider the matter, I would 
beg to bring under your notice the propriety of establishing 
what may be called monitor-pupils. 



Whenever a school has more than 45 pupils on the roll, let 
one of the more advanced scholars be appointed monitor by 
competition, to be superintended by the local euperiutendents. 
Let him be exempt from all fees, and let the sum of £5 be 
allowed him yearly, along with peculiar privileges in regard to 
admission to the Normal School. Of the sum allowed let one 
half be given by the Government, and the other half by the 
Section or the County Council. Should the number on the roll 
amount to 70, two of these sub- teachers might be employed- 

" The advantages of such a plan are obvious. It would pro- 
vide a nursery for teachers, and form a feeder to the Normal 
School. It would encourage poor and deserving scholars, and 
cause the schools to he better taught — in short, it would im- 
part no small impulse to the educational system of the country. 

** I am much pleased with the new form of the Half- Yearly 
Eetum. It is complete, affords an effectual check against fraud, 
and imparts information which every local superintendent will 
find eminently useful." 

The 5th clause of sec. 12 of the School Act of 1850 already 
authorises trustees to employ all teachers required for the School 
Section, and to *' determine the amount of their salaries," etc.; 
while the seventh clause of the same section authorises trustees 
" to provide for the salaries of teachers, and all other expenses 
of the school, in such manner a« may be desired by a majority 
of the freeholders or householders of such section," etc. 

The other suggestions in the letter are worthy of con- 
sideration. 



THE GRAMMAE SCHOOL IN BEAMSYILLE. 
The Secretary of the Board of Grammar School Trustees at 
Beamsville, in a recent letter to the Department of Public In- 
struction, conveys the following gratifying intelligence : — ** The 
use of the Grammar School-house has been granted, hitherto, 
by the favor of Mr. Beam. He now proposes to convey it by 
deed to the trustees ; and another gentleman in the neighbor- 
hood promises an annuity of fifty dollars in aid of the school, 
which shews an increasing interest in its behalf." Such in- 
stances of liberality, though rare, are worthy of universal 
imitation. 



MAPS OF SCHOOL SECTIONS IN TOWNSHIPS. 

The twenty-fifth section of the Supplementary School Act of 
1853 very properly enacts : " That it shall be the duty of the 
Clerk of each Township Municipality to prepare, in duplicate, 
a map of the Township, shewing the divsiions of the Township 
into School Sections and parts of Union School Sections, one copy 
of which shall be furnished to the County Clerk for the use of the 
County Council, and the other shall be retained in tho Township 
Clerk's Office, for the use of the Township Municipality.** 
As the fourth clause of the eighteenth section of the School 
Act of 1850 provides that alterations in the boundaries of School 
Sections shall only take legal effect from the twenty-fifth day 
of December next after they shall have been made, uncertainty 
and . confiision would be avoided were this provision of the 
law complied with ; and the map once made and approved 
by the Township Council becomes a standard authority in 
case of any local dispute on the subject of the boundaries of 
the School Section. It would be well for local superintendents 
to see that this provision of the law be complied with on the 
paii; of clerks of townships, so as to enable trustees and 
themselves the more readily to settle matters of dispute of 
this kind. 
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THE GEOLOGY OP NOVA SOOTIA 

We have been favored with a copy of an admirable work, entitled 
Acadian Geology : by Jno. W. Dawgon, Esq., recently appointed 
Principal of McGill College, Montreal. (See page 141.) 

The subjoined extract from its introductory pages, will be perused 
with interest by many of our readers : — 

The aboriginal Micmacs of Nova Scotia, being of a practical turn of 
mind, were in the habit of bestowtrg on places the names of the use- 
ful articles which could be found in them, affixing co such terms the 
word Acadie^ denoting the local abundance of the particular objects to 
which the names referred. The early French settlers appear to have 
supposed this common termination to be the proper name of the 
country, and applied it as the general designation of the region now 
constituting the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island; which still retain Acadia as their poetical application, 
and as a convenient general term for the Lower Provinces of British 
America as distinguished from Canada. Hence the title Acadian 
Geology inappropriate to this work, not only because that name was 
first bestowed on Nova Scotia, but because the structure of this pro- 
vince, as exposed in its excellent coast sections, furnishes a key to that 
of the neighboring legions, which I have endeavored to apply to such 
portions of them as I have explored. Ihis title is &rther justified by 
the circumstance that the Acadian provinces form a well marked geo- 
k>gical district, distinguished from all the neighboring parts of America 
by the enormous and remarkable development within it of rocks of 
the Carboniferous and New Red Sandstone systemsi 

Nova Scotia, unlike the greater number of the states and provinces 
of North America, has not enjoyed the benefit of a public geological 
survey. Yet, though destitute of this great aid to progress, and 
regarded as one of Uie most obscure and insignificant dependencies of 
the British erowxiy its mineral resources have been very extensively^ 
developed by mining enterprise, its structure has been somewhat 
minutely examined, and it has afforded some very important eontribu- 
tiona to our knowledge of the earth*s geoiogieal history. Circum- 
stances of a political character, rather than any want of liberality or 
scientific zeal on the part of the people, have prevented a systematic 
exploration of the country, at the public expense, while the possession 
of useful minerals deficient in all the neighboring regions, has made it 
of necessity one of the most important mining oistricts in North 
America Unfortunately, in one sense for the colony, its abundant 
min««l wealth attracted attention at a period when the government of 
the mother country was not actuated by tho liberal spirit that now 
characterises its dealings with its dependencies, and when the rights of 
the colonists were not so jealously nor so ably guarded as at present. 

The valuable minerals were reserved by the crown, and were leased 
to an association of British capitalists, who have opened the principal 
deposits of coal, and largely exported their produce, and some of 
whose agents have zealously and successfully aided in exploring the 
geology of the country. The piovincial legislature, however, haa- 
evinced a very natural disinclination to expend the public money in 
the examination of deposits in which its constituents have no direct 
interest, and which continue to be a fertile subject of controversy with 
the mining company and the imperial government. 

It is to be hopcf! that these impediments to public action on the 
Btibject of geological exploration will soon pass away. Arrangements 
have beea entered into between the province and the mother country, 
in virtue of which the control of the mines will revert to the former 
on the expiry of the lease, thirty- two years hence. A recent act of 
the legislature has empowered the provincial government to grant 
lipases of unopened mines to private speculators. Extensive railway 
enterprises have been undertaken, which vill open up the inland 
mineral districts. Valuable inctallic minerals have been discovered in 
locall'ios which have escaped the reservation ; and negotiations have 
been commenced with thre mining company for the purchase of ,the 
unopened coal mines. In all these facts there is promise that the pro- 
vincial government will soon find itself in a portion to institute a 
scientific invet-tigation of the structure and productions of the 
country, and it is to be hoped that this will be done by competent per- 
sons and on a liberal scale ; and not, as has been tho case in some 
neighboring colonies, :n a manner too imperfect to afford trustworthy 
rei-ultq. The excellent survey of Canada now in progress under Mr. 
LiOgan, should be a model to the other provinces in this resfHsct 

In the meantime Nova Scotia may congratulate herself, that the noble 
tnonuments of the carth^s geological history exposed in her coast cliffs 
have induced eminent geologists from abroad to occupy themselves with 
the most interesting parts of the structure of the province, and have 
cherished a strong taste for geological inqniry among her own sons ; 
and that much has been effected as a labour of love, which in other 
countries would have cost a large expenditure of the public wealth. 
Muf?h, no doubt, still remains to be done, especially in those districts 
less fertile in facts interesting to the naturalist ; but a glance at the 
lUi of publications in the foUowvng pages, is sufficient to show how 



much labor has been voluntarily and gratuitously expended, as well m 
the importance and interest of the discoveries that have been made. 

Though however, a large amount of valuable information has been 
accumulated, it is scattered through the scientific journals aud other 
publications, inaccessible to the general reader, and not easily referred 
to by the geological student ; and it is in its nature fragmentary, and 
incapable ot affording a complete view of the structure of the country 
These considerations, and the possession of a mass of unpublished 
notes which have been accumulating for the last fourteen years, have 
induceil the author to undertake the present work ; and he trusts that 
in doing so, he will render an acceptable service not only to his own 
countrymen and to the inhabitants of the other Acadian provinces, 
but to those geologists in Britain and America who may be acquainted 
with his published papers, and may desire a more complete acquaint- 
ance with Acadian geology. 

The earliest account of the geology of Nova Scotia with which I am 
acquainted, is contained in an elaborate paper in Silliman's Journal for 

1828, by C. T. Jackson, and F. Alger, Esqra, gentlemen who have 
since established for themselves a distinguished reputation. Messrs. 
Jackson and Alger directed their attention principally to the trap and 
red sandstone formations of the western districts, and the interesting 
crystallized minerals contained in the former ; but they also gave a 
tolerably correct view of the distribution of the principal rock forma- 
tions throughout the province, and made the earliest ai tempt to repre- 
sent them on a geological map. Their determinations of the minerals of 
the trap district are accurate, and their catalogue of these minerals 
still admits of scarcely any extensk>n. This paper was published in a 
separate form in IBS 2. 

An important addition was made to the geology of the province in 

1829, in a chapter contributed to fIaliburton*s History of Nova Scotia, 
by Messrs Brown and Smith, then exploring the province on behalf of 
the General Mining Association ; and the former of whom has subse- 
quently been one of the most successful investigators of tho geology 
of the coal formation. The article in Haliburton relates principally to 
the eastern districts; and is chiefly remarkable as containing the roost 
accurate views of the development of the carboniferous system in Nova 
Scotia, promulgated previously to the visit of Sir Charies Lyell in 
1842. - 

In 1886, a volume entitled '* Remarks on the Geology and Mineral- 
ogy of Nova Scotia by A. Gesner, Esq.,' was published and extensively 
circulated in the province, and it is still from this work that a great 
portion of the local public derive their ideas of the geological structure 
of the country. This work was in great part a popular resume of the 
preyiouslv published discoveries of Jackson and Alger, with many 
additional farts by its author in the course of a careful examination of 
the coasts of the Bay of Fund 7, and more hurried journeys in other 
parts of the province. Though disfigured by some inaccuracies in 
nomenclature, and very deficient in information as to the arrangement 
and superposition of rocks, Dr. Gesner*s work was of great service in 
directing popular attention within tho province to the subject of goo* 
logy, and it is still an excellent guide to the localities of interesting 
mineral specimens. 

In 1841, W. E. Logan, E«q., now provincial geologist in Canada, 
made a short tour in Nova Scotia, and contributed a paper on the sub- 
ject to the Geological Society of London. In 1843. Mr. Logan, in 
passing through Nova Scotia on his way to Canada, visited the South 
Joggins, and executed the remarkable section which he published in 
1645 in his first Report on the geology of Canada. This section, 
which includes detailed descriptions and measurements of more than 
fourteen thousand feet of beds, and occupies sixty-five octavo pages, is 
a remarkable monumentof his industry and powers of observation, and 
gives a detailed view of nearljL the whole thickness of tho coal 
formatioa of Nova Scotia. 

The year 1841 forms an epoch in the history of geology in Nova 
Scotia. In that year Sir Charles Lyell visited the province, and care- 
fully examined some of the more difficult features .of its geological 
structure, which hud baffled or misled previous inquirers. Sir Charles 
«ilso performed the valuable service of placing in communication with 
each other, and with tho geologis's of Great Britain, the inquirers 
already at work on the geology of the province, and of stimulating 
their activity, and directing it into tho mo«t profitable channels. The 
writer of the present work gratefully acknowledges his obligations in 
these respects. The results obtained by Sir Charles, which much 
modified and enlarged tho views previously enterta ned of the struc- 
ture of Nova Scotia, were communicated to tho ^eoloj»icil Society, 
and a popular account of them was given in his ** Travels in North 
America." 



CLASSICAL STUDIES IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Another prevalent error which deters many persons from ongnpfng 
in cl«s.sical Rtu<ly to any consi'lcrable extent, is the idea that there is 
no progress in cia^wical researchc.s. Were this idea even well founded, 
it should not of necessity load to such a result. The science of geomc- 
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try, f^r example, has for a long time made very little absolute progrefis ; 
yet the benefit of studying it, not only a8 a discipline of the mind, but 
also as an indiftpensable step towards the higher mathematical invest i- 

gUions, is apparent to every person of the slightest scientific attainment 
ut in pbtloiogy the case is vastly different The dead languages (as 
they are most unfortunately styled) may indeed in themselves bo ab- 
solutely fixed, incapable of addition, or of diminution, or of any other 
change, but not so with our knowledge of thenv and much less with 
our knowledge of the treasures to which they are the only key. The 
visible heavens have not greatly changed smce the time when they 
were attentively studied in the plains of Mesopotamia by Chaldean 
shepherds, but the science of astronomy has nevertheless, as we believe, 
made some progress since then. The material for any study cannot, 
from the nature of the case, undergo any great changes. Our earth is 
not much larger or smaller than that on which Roger Bacon lived, and 
the materials of which it is composed are not widely different now from 
what they were then ; yet we cUim to have made some progress in the 
science of chemistry since his day. Nor has the contour of the earth's 
surface changed very much since the earliest historic period ; yet the 
geologist claims to have learned much within fifty years respecting the 
physical history of our globe. So it is with the materials on which the 
philologist and the antiquary labor ; ai d the results in like manner 
have been similar. Greek and Latin remain the same that they were 
years ago, but still they afford ample material for investigation. Let 
one take the most recent and thorough history of Rome, that of Dr. 
Arnold, and while reading it in course from the beginning, let him 
mark those passages where the hiPtorian so frequently says, here is 
flomelhing which we do not at present understand, and which subse- 
quent investigation will doubtless set in aclear light ; to those instances 
where this remark is made, let one add an equal number of other 
passages where it might in truth be made ; it will thus become apparent 
that what has already been done is but a small part of what remains 
to be done. Let one in the next place carefully compare this same 
history with any one which was written fifty years before it, and some 
view may be gained of the progress which has been made in only half 
a century.* To say nothing of the discoveries in other parts of Italy 
during this time, those which have been made in the vicinity of Naples 
alone would suflQce to constitute an era in the Etruscan antiquities, to 
which some of the best German scholars are now turning their attention, 
with so much zeal, may be taken as an earnest of still more valuable 
discoveries* 

If one pass from Italy to Greece, we find fully as much progress to 
have been made in our knowledge of that country within the last fifly 
years; nor does less now remain to be accomplished than in Italy. 
The researches of Leake will ever constitute an era in the study of 
Grecian antiquities. It may safely be asserted that our positive know- 
ledge of this subject is two-fold what it was half a century ago. Who 
can estimate the value to the learned woi Id of the Corpus Inscription um 
Grecarum, or of the Staatshaushaltung der Athener and the Attiches 
Sccwesen? This latter work was published as recently as 1840, and 
the, materials for it were furnished by Professor Ross, of the University 
of Ath^s. These materials consist of inscriptions which were acci- 
dentally discovered in the year 1 884, while workmen were engaged in 
digging for the foundation of the royal magazine in Piraeus; and 
through the indvrfatigable labors of Ross and Boeckh a work has been 
produced on the important subject of Athenian naval affairs, which has 
thrown everything that ever preceded it entirely into the shade. The 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener was published in 1817. The learned 
author commences the preface in this manner : *^ Our knowledge of 
Hellenic antiquitief: has but just commenced. Abundant material is 
in existence, yet only a few know how to make use of it" Although 
Boeckh has so well understood how to make use of materials, he has 
himself advanced the work not far from its beginning; and were the 
date of his preface changed to the present time, his language might 
still remain true. 

One of the most interesting projects in which tne learned of Europe 
have recently been engaged, was set on foot not long ago by Professor 
Ross, now of the University of Ualle. The plan was made known in 
the Neue Jahrbucher sur Philologie und Puedagogik, in August 1853. 
As the announcement contains some interesting points which bear upon 
our subject, we will present some portions of it: 

"For the increase of our knowledge of antiquity, much had recently 
been done by the excavation of ancient monuments. In Egypt, 
Assyria, and Bab^'lonia, extensive researches have been undertaken by 
the PniRsinns, French and Fnglish governments; and are still to some 
extent carried forward with the most brilliant success, far surpassing 
anything of this sort which has hitherto been undertaken in Greece. 
Indeed we seldom hear of any new discovery on Grecian soil. Since 
the restoration of the temples of JiSgina, Phigalla, CarthsBa and Oiympia, 
and the labor expended on the Acropolis of Athens, as well as the 
researcnes in Asia Minor, scarcely an^ great, well concerted researches 

* Niebuhr'fl great work on Roman History was flrat publiahed in 1811. 



have been undertaken. It requires no argument to shew how desirable 
it would be, for the enlargement of our acq uainunce with ancient 
Greece, for the original examination of many important incfuiries relat- 
ing to the politics, Kterat ure and arts of the ancients, that more numeroos 
monuments in Greece itself should be bi ought forth from the protecting 
bosom of the earths What service has Lord Aberdeen alone not ren- 
dered to the cause of learning by bringing to light the treaBure-hoose 
in Mycenssl^' 

"Many places offer themselves for our researches with the rarest 
prospect of remunerating our labor; a^ for example, Delphi, the 
treasure house in Orchomenus, the Herseum near Argoa, the tem{^e 
of Nemea, the Isthmian and the Epidaurian sanctuaries, besides many 
other places ; but scarcely one other presents so sure a prospect of 
valuable scientific results as Olympia, since in Olympia, as the great 
national sanctuary of the Greeks, were accumulated, in a small space, 
monuments and other interesting objects of every description, architec- 
ture of different kinds and times, racred edifices, temples, shrines of 
heroes, altars, treasures, theatres, the stadium, the hippodrome, and 
other structures : here stood hundreds, nay, thousands of bronze and 
marble statues, both of gods and men,* and the most various votive 
offerings. For political and literary history, however, Olympia excites 
peculiar expectations, in that here, on the most sacred spot in Greece, 
and under the protection of a divine peace, were placed stone and 
bronze documents respecting contracts of the most varied description 
between the single states (as we learn from Thucydides v. 47.) ; also 
votive inscriptions, epigrams, and other manumenta Hterata. Of 
thebe, single specimens have been washed op throagh the acddental 
favor of the waters of the Alpheus. What light may we not en>ect 
from this source for the history of literature, o. art, and of states T 

*' To all this must be added another advantage. Where an ancient 
place has been occupied without interruption to the present day, as 
Athens, Thebes, Eleusis, Megara, etr«, there the continual necessity of 
obtaining new materials for building has led to the destruction of an 
incalculable amount ; but Olympia has the advantage not to have been 
inhabited. It is therefore to be supposed that since its downfall, the 
ruins (except such as wore of costly material) have remained on the 
spot, and are only covered with earth. This is proved by accidental 
discoveries of articles made of bronze ; and by the inoone^erable ex- 
cavation which was made with so much success by the French 
government'* 

** Winckelmann has already enlisted much interest in the plan of ao 
excavation at Olympia; but Greece, which is separated from Italy only 
by the Ionian sea, appeared at that time to be farther removed fiiom 
western Europe than the new world appears at the present day. The 
French researches scarcely deserve the name. They resulted in iin- 
covering some portions of the temple of Zeus, and this discovery seemed 
a sufficient reward. The Greek government also has hitherto done 
nothing towards clearing up the Olympian plain. Its finances are 
demanded on all sides in the newly growing state. Olympia threatens 
still to remain a closed book, sealed with seven seals ; and yet are the 
seals of these documents, important as they are to the past history of 
Greece, so easy to be opened 1 A more favorable locality fo** an ex- 
cavation could not be imagined. Olympia lies a few hours from the 
sea, directly on the shore of a navigable stream, and opposite to the* 
over-populous island of Zante ; so that workmen, provisions, and the 
necessary instruments and materials for carrying on the work might 
easily be transported thither." 

* i « « « « « * 

'* Should the amount of the contributions exceed our high expecta- 
tions, or shouki it as we by no means hope, fall below them, then the 
Greek government is desired, in the former case, to undertake some 
other similar work, together with the excavation of Olympia ; in the 
latter case, some smaller work, as for example, the clearing out of the 
treasure-house in Orchomenus, or the second treasure-house in 
Mycenae." 

The Jahrbucher, for March, 1854, contains the announcement that 
the sum contributed is insufficient for the project of making excavations 
at Olympia, and that it will consequemtly be expended for the same 
purpose at Mycenae. 

We have presented the above, not for the sake of shewing the failure 
of a brilliant project, but because it gives some idea of the researches 
which are yet without doubt to be made in Greece, and of the results 
which may oonfidenily be expected thercfrouL It suggests also what 
every historian knows full well, that our knowledge of the most interest- 
ing nations of antiquity, like that of the earth on which we dwell, and 
of the physical universe, is yet far from complete and satisfactoty, is in 
fact still in its infancy. Nor need we despair of obtaining additional 
light in the one case more than in the other. As the history of nature 
is written only in scattered fragments and obscure lines, which are 
often concealed beneath the earth, and can only be read by the patient, 

« The elder Pliny estimated that in bia time there were yet three thoi 
statues in Olyippia. 
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tbiNvbtAil and peraeTeHng student, m the history of many races, 
rbkb ha^e Hred npon the earth, and acted an imporUnt part, still 
fid in fragments, half concealed by the rubbish of centuries, or half 
deibeed by the hand of time. But these precious relics shall be ez- 
humed; the scattered fragments shall yet be brought together; and 
that whioh is now illegible shall yet be deciphered. This may not at 
all happen in our day, but it will yet be done ; and the fact will yet be 
acknowledged that the intelligent and immortal races which have 
inhabited our earth, form a subject of study not less intcrestmg and 
iB^4nictire than the physical earth itself. — GhrtBtietn Reeiew. 




A FATHER'S PRAYER. 

BT THB RXT. DB. WITHINOTON. 

At this hashed hour, when all my children sleep, 

Here, in thy presence, gracious God, I kneel ; 
And while the tears of gratitude I weep, 

Would pour the prayer which gratitude must feel ; 
Parental IotcI O, 4t thy holy seal 

On these soft bearta which thou to me hast sent ; 
Repel temptation, guard their better weal ; 

Be eby pore Spirit to their frailty lent. 

And lead them in the path their in&nt Saviour went 

I ask not for them eminence or wealth — 
Pot these, in wisdom's riew, are tritiing toys; 

But occupation, competence, and health. 
Thy love, thj presenee, and the lasting joys 

That flow therefrom ; the paasion which employs 

- The breasts of holy men ; and thus to be 

From all that taints, or darkens, or destroys 
The strength of principles, for ever free : 
This is the better boon, God, I ask of thee. 

Ibis world I know is but a narrow bridge, 
And treaeherouf waters roar and foam below; 

With feeble feet we walk the wooden ridge, 
Which creaks, and shakes beneath us as we go; 

Some fall by accident, and thousands throw 
Their bodies headlong in the hungry stream ; 

Some sink by secret means, and never know 

The hand which struck them from their transient dream, 
Till wisdom wakes in death, and in despair they scream. 

If these soft feet, which now these feathers press, 
Are doomed the path of ruin soon to tread ; 

If vice, concealed in her unspotted dress^ 
Is soon to turn to her polluted bed ; 

If thy foreseeing eye discerns a thread 
Of sable guilt, impelling on their doom, 

0, spare them.not — in mercy strike them dead; 
IVepare for them an eariy, welcome tomb, 
Nor for eternal blight let my false blossoms bloom. 

Bat if some useful path before theni lie. 
Where they may walk obedient to the laws, 

Though never basking in ambition's eye. 

And pampered never with the world's applause ; 

Active, yet humble, virtuous too, the cause 
Of virtue in the dwellings where they dwell. 

Still following where thy perfect Spirit draws, 
Releasing others from the bands of hell — 
If this be life, then let them longer live, 'tis well. 

And teach me, Power Supreme, in their green days, 
With meekest skill, thy lessons to impart — 

To shun the harlot, and to show the maze 

Through which her honeyed accents reach the heart 

Help them to leavvi, without the bitter smart • 

Of bad experience, vices to decline ; 

From treachery, falsehood, knavery, may they start 
As from a hidden snake ; from woman, wine. 
From all the guilty pangs with which such scenes combine. 

How soft they sleep, what innocent repose 
Rests on their eyes, from older s^orrows free I 

Sweet babes, the curtain I would not unclose, 
Which wraps the future from your minds and me. 



But Heavenly Father, leaving them with thee. 
Whether or high or low may be their lot, 

Or f arly death, or lire await them— be 

Their Guardian, Saviour, Guide, and bless the spot 
Where they shall live or die ; till death, forsake them not 

Though persecution's arches o'er them spread, 

Or sickne&H undermine, consuming slow ; 
Though thev sbculd lead the life their Saviour led, 

And his deep poverty be doomed to know ; 
Wherever thou shalt order, let them go ; 

I give them up to thee — ihey are not mine ; 
And I could call the swiftest winds that blow 

To bear them from roe to the Pole or Line, 

In distant lands to plant the Gospel's bleeding shrine. 

When as a scroll these heavens shall pass away, 
When the cold grave shall offer up its trust. 

When seas shall bum, and the last dreadful day, 
Restores the spirit to its scattered dust. 

Then, thou most merciful, as well a;* just. 
Let not my eye, when elements are tossed 

In wild confusion, see the darkest, worst 
Of painful sights, that ever parent crossed, 
Hear my sad, earnest prayer, and lbt mot mikb bb lost. 



HOW TO ADMONISH. 



We must consult the gentlest manner and softest seasons of address; 
oar advice must not fall like a violent storm, bearing down and making 
those to droop whom it is meant to cherish and refresh. It must de- 
scend as the dew upon the tender herb, or like mfltii g flakes of snow; 
the softer it falls, the hnger it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks 
into the mind. If there are few who have the humility to receive ad- 
vice as they ought, it is often because there are so few who have the 
discretion to convey it in a proper vehicle, and to qualify the harsh- 
ness and bitterness of reproof, against which corrupt nature is apt to 
revolt, by an artful mixture of sweetening and agreeable ingredients 
To probe the wound to the bottom, with all the boldness and resolu- 
tion of a good spiritual surgeon, and yet with all the delicacy and ten- 
derness of a friend, requires a very dexterous and masterly hand. An 
affable deportment, and a complacency of behaviour, will disarm the 
most obstinate. Whereas, if instead of pointing out their mistakes, 
we brc ak out into unseemly sallies of pa&sion, we cease to have any 
influence. 



CHANGES IN THE MEANING OF WORDS. 

During part of the seventeenth century and earlier, a Dutchman 
meant a German, Mynheer being railed a Hollander. A modem read- 
er, ignorant of this change, when he found a dictionary compiler pro- 
nouncing English based on Dutch, might be apt to doubt the author's 
fitness as a judge of language. Less technical writers suffer from the 
changes in the meaning of more common words ; and a reader, not 
aware of the changes which have taken place, may be in continual 
danger of misreading his author, of misunderstanding his intention, 
while he has no doubt whatever that he is perfectly apprehending and 
taking it in. 

Thus, when Shakspeare, in " Henry VF," makes the noble Talbot 
address Joan of Arc as a ** miscreant," how coarse a piece o( invective 
does this sound I how unlike to that which the chivalrous soldier would 
have uttered, or to that which Shakspeare, even with his unworthv 
estimate of the noble warrior maid, would have put into Talbot's 
mouth 1 But a ** miscreant" in Shakspeare's time had nolhing of the 
meaning which now it has. A " miscreant," in agreement with its 
etymology, was a misbeliever, one who did not believe rightly the ar- 
ticles of the Catholic faith; and I need not tell you that this was the 
constant charge which the English brought against Joan, namely, 
that she was a dealer in hidden magical arts, a witch, and as such had 
fallen from the faith. It is this which Talbot means when he calls her 
a " miscreant," and not what we should intend by the name. — R, C\ 
Trench'i Englitih Past and Present^ [See page 185.] 



THE REVrriFICATIuN OF ANIMALCULES. 
{Extract from the Inavgural Address of the Hon, Dr. Rolfih^ h^are 
the Faculty and Students <if Medicine qf the Uhherstty of Vh- 
toria College.) 
" But the revivification of animalcules, is a phenomena more carious ; 
for it takes place more rapidly and is more striking in its results. The 
vibrio tritici, or the animalcule resembling an eel in its shape, whicb ' 
infests diseased wheat, and which, when dried, appears in the form of 
fine powder, resumes its living and active state on being moistened. 
The gordius aquaticus, or hair worm, inhabits stagnant pools, and will, 
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when the water is eyaporated, remain in a dry and apparently 1ifele.ss 
state; but it will, in like manner, revive in a very short time on being 
immersed in water. The same phenomena is exhibited by the filaria, 
a thread-like parasitic worm, infesting the cornea of the eye of a horse. 
The rotifer redivivus, or wheel animalcule, which was first observed 
by Lewenhoeck, and was afterwards rendered celebrated by the ex- 
periments made upon it by Spallanzani, can live only in water, and js 
commonly found in that which has remained stagnant for some time 
in the gutters of houses. But it may be deprived of this fluid and re- 
duced to perfect dryness, so that all the functions of life shall be com- 
pletely suspended, yet without the destruction of vftality ; for these 
seeming atoms of dust, after remaining for years in a dry state, may 
be revived in a few minutes by being again supplied with water. This 
alternate suspension and restoration of life may be repeated, without 
apparent injury to the animalcule for a great number of times. 

** When I see these living beings reduced to dust, and remain for 
years or centuries like inanimate atoms, and yet by the sprinkling 
over them of a little water, brought into the manifestation of life and 
renewed existence ; why should T doubt the truth, that a higher order 
of beings, man himself, after the lapse of the appointed time, should 
rise from the tomb, renewed in his nature ?*' 

With respect to the power of living beings to endure heat, the fol- 
lowing remarks are made : 

** There is another striking fact of an opposite character. All living 
beings, including vegetables, besides the power of preserving their 
temperature in a cold medium, are also enabled to preserve it in a 
medium of otherwise most destructive heat It is a strange chance 
which could so kindly and singularly provide for and bestow upon all 
sentient nature for its welfare, the power of withstanding two opposite 
and conflicting extremes; extremes too, which unceasingly tend, with 
all the force of the Uws of chemical affinities, to involve such bodies in 
destru'rtion. 

** Tillet and Duhamel long since gave an account of some young per- 
sons who were in the habit of going into the heated ovens in order to 
prepare them for the reception of the loaves. The temperature to 
which they ^i^ exposed, appears to have been in some cases as high 
as 278^, being considerably above the boiling point; and it is said they 
were able to endure it for twelve minutes without material inconveni- 
ence, provided they were careful not to touch the surface of the oven. 
This account was discredited till it received confirmation from the ex- 
periments of Fordyce, Blagden, and others. A chamber was heated 
considerably above boiling water, in which these experimental philoso- 
phers declared they could enjoy themselves pretty comfortably. Al- 
though this extraordinary capacity to endure a transition into so high 
an artificial temperature, may be accounted for upon the increased 
evaporation from the cutaneous and pulmonary surfaces, yet it seems 
to afford alone an insufficient explanation. There must be connected 
with the living system, some functional process of refrigeration, not at 
present understood. Man and many other animals are subject to great 
transitions, and it is to meet the exigencies from such changes, that 
the system is endowed with the power on the one hand, of evolving 
more or less heat according to the demand ; and on the other hand of 
inducing the opposite condition of cold, perhap<9 by rendering the su- 
perabundant heat in some way latent upon any emergency. Upon 
whatever principle this accommodation to opposite extremes may be 
explained, it certainly indicates a nice adjustment of the vital operations 
by the Creator, to the wants of the animal economy and to its varying 
and even opposite necessities.*^ 

On the subject of the adaptation of the vital parts to each other, and 
the evidence of design in the structure of plants and of animals, he 
remarks : 

** There is throughout the economy of plants and animals, such an 
unity of plan, such analogy of means amidst diversities of structure, 
such mullif irion.H contrivances for vital purposes, associated with cor- 
responding adaptations to the well-being of the animal world, that one 
would think even a sceptic introduced into the Temple of Nature 
would be obliged to exclaim — * surely a Supreme first cause dwells 
here.' 

" Connected with the laws of propagation displayed with so much 
unity in both kingdoms, is the provision every where found for the 
helplessness of infancy. Do not think it is merely fanciful to trace 
analogies in the vegetable, though they are somewhat less obvious 
than in the animal world. 

"Galileo, when a martyr of truth, took a straw from his poor yet 
glorious bed, and holding h up, declared, tJuit it contained in itself 
the proof of a Dltine Creator, And I should entertain but slender 
respect for your pretensions to collegiate honours in your profession, 
from the universities of your country, if you could devour your eggs at 
breakfast without a passing admiration of the shell. 

** But as the embryo animal is thus safely encrusted, so you see the 
kernel of fruit alike secured in its shell; and grain also carefully 
encased in its husk. There is seen not merely contrivance for the 
development of the vegetable embryo ; you also see care bestowed to 
promote and insure the further consummation. [ neycr see the com- 



mon sun-flower, with its bosom crowded as it were with its maturing 
ofispring, and this ofikpring, by the revolution of the parent from east 
to west, constantly exposed to the genial rays of tht; sun throogh hia 
diurnal course, without irresistibly thinking of the patient incubation 
of the bird ;— »the bold defence of its young by the meekest animah: — 
and the enraptured care and affection you have received from your 
mother. 

" Some might lightly call it mere instinct in plants and animals. 
Never be led away from the truth by a name; rather ask in reply, 
who implanted that instinct? — who made it thus harmonise with tlie 
wants of liviAg nature? — who established this overpowering relation 
between the imploring accents of the young and the responsive tender- 
ness of the mother? Things could be thus wisely and harmoniously 
ordered, only by the Eternal Parent of all** 

OAT MEAL AND THE INTELLECT. 
Food for Teachers. — At the Annual Meeting of the American As* 
sociation for the advancement of Education, recently held in this city. 
Prof. Haldeman advocated the use of highly phosphorized food for 
teachers, they having much expenditure of brain. He said ** the reason 
why the Scotch wore so intellectually acute and active must be attribu- 
ted to the use oi oatmeal in their youth. Oats contain more phos- 
phorus than any other vegetable.'* He also recommended eggs as 
excellent food for teachers, in order to increase their intellectual 
capacity. But the mental acuteness and general inteJlectual 
strength which characterize the people of the above-named country 
cannot be due to the phosphorous of their oatmeal, which is th^ir com- 
mon breakfast food, for it so happens that wheat contains more of it 
than oats. The quantity of soluble phosphates in wheat, a'xx>rding to 
Prof Johnston — himself a Scotchman — is more than one per cent, 
greater than in oats. In his work on Agricultural Chemistry, pages 
503 and 510, the composition of wheat and oats Is given ia tables. — 
Oatmeal is, no doubt, very excellent food for man and beast, and so is 
Indian corn meal, but neither of them will confer intellectual acuteness 
upon any man. Dull teachers or dull men cannot be made philosophers 
either by the use of eggs or oats. We must look to some other cause 
than oatmeal for the metaphysical mind of the North Britons. That 
cause is, no doubt, to be found in their education. Common Schools 
having been in existence in that country tor two centuries, and the 
strict family training of children by catechisms being similar to that 
which used to prevail in New England, and various other parts of our 
country. The Welsh, the Norwegians, and Irish use oatmeal exten- 
sively for food 

TEACHERS' CHARACTERISTICS. 
An interesting paper lately read before the United Association of 
Schoolmasters of Great Britain, contains the following generalizations : 

1. Teachers of limited capacity, or whose command of language is 
limited, invariably teach best with text- books, or by the individual 
system of instruction. ' 

2. Men of fervid imagination, having a great connnand of language 
and enthusiasm of character, almost invariably beoome superior 
teachers. 

8. Decision of character almost invariably forms an element in the 
qualifications of a superior teacher. 

4. Men who are deficient in general knowledge and enthusiasm of 
character are generally bad teadiers, even though they may possess 
great technical acquirements. 

5. An earnest man imbued with the love of children is rarely a bad 
teacher. 

6. The love of teaching is generally associated with the capacity for 
it, but the converse dues not generally hold true. 

7. A man of superior teaching powers teaclies well by the rational 
method. But he will always teach best by that method which is suited 
to his peculiar capabilities. 

8. Men generally teach badly when they attempt to teach too much, 
or when they do not duly prepare their lessons. 

9. Presence of mind and that self-confidence which is based on self- 
knowledge are essential elements in a good teacher's character. 

) 0. Success in teaching is more dependent upon the capabilities of 
the master for teaching than upon his technical acquirements. Teach- 
ing power is not always associated with superior talents or acquirements. 

"T WOULD LIVE BETTER." 

Dr.* Nott, the venerable President of Union College, in addressing 
the pupils of that insiitution, said : 

" i have been young, and now am old ; and in review of the past, 
and the prospect of the future, I declare unto you, beloved pupils, were 
it permitted me to live my life over again, I would, by the hdp of 
God, from the very outset, live better. Yes, from the very outset I 
would frown upon vice ; I would favor virtue and lend my influence to 
advance whatever would exalt and advance human nature, alleviate 
human miserj^, and contribute to render the world I live in like the 
heaven to which I aspire, the abode of innocence and felicity." 
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CANADA. 

MONTHLY 8UMXART. 

V. A. McLachlan, President of the Oounty of Elgin School Teachers^ Aaso- 
ciatioQ, in a circular to the members, published in one of the local papers, 
■aja : — ** With no leas pride than gratitude, I intimate, that the Countj 
CoonoU, at their laat aeaaion, have placed at the dispoeal of the Aaaociation, the 
sum of Ten Pounds, to aid in establishing a Library, and in giving it a per- 
manent character. I believe that no other similar sssociation in Canada can 
acknoirledge a liiEe favor— that the Ck>ttnty Council ol the County of Elgin is 
the first to acknowledge the importance of Teachers* Institute and to 
make a grant oi money in their favor. I shall only remhid you that this 
generous act will reflect no Icis credit on the enlightened liberality of the 
County Council than it will disgrace on you if you neglect promptly to improve 
the advantages that they so kindly extend to you. The grant is made to 
stimulate you to increased activity in extending your own knowledge, and 
in raising the standard of instruction in the schools under your influence. *\ 
. . . .The Norfolk Meueftger states that, ** the long- wished for library for that 
town, will shortly be opened. It consists of 150 volumes purchased at the 
Education Offit^e, Toronto, by Stephen J. Fuller, Esq. The cost of the 
collection is estimated at £150— half of the expense is borne by the Govern- 
ment and the remainirg half by the ratepayers. The public schools have 
also been furnished with some splendid maps and globes. . . .The foundation 
stone of Sl Michaers B. C. College was laid at Clover Hill, in Toronto, on 
Sunday the Idth instant, with appropriate ceremonies. 

XUMILTOH OOLLIOI. 

Tbe tristees incorporated under the Aet of last Session, to establish a 
College in Hamilton, feel it their first duty, on meeting for organization, to 
make known their views as to the objects for which they are appointed. 
The system of Education intended to be carried out in this Province em- 
braces, Ist. The Common Schools— to communicate elementary instruction 
to all, and a good common English education to those who desire nothing 
more. 2i:d. The Grammar Schools — to communicate the higher branches 
of Snglish education to those requiring them, and the elements of Classics 
and Mathematics to those preparing for. 8rd. The Colleger-giving ins- 
tnietioa in the higher Classics snd Mathematics, and the whole of the 
Seieocce, Mental, Physieal, and Natural, but espteially excluding ih€ ^/t- 
gum9 Uaeking of any Beet or i>0iiomina<tofi—- this third or Collegiate branch 
of the system of Education being affiliated with an University incorporated 
for tbe purpose not of teaching but of examining candidates, and conferring 
Scholanhips, Honors and Degrees on those found qualified. The object and* 
aim ol the Trustees will, therefore, be to establish, and caiTy out for the 
benefit of Hamilton and the surrounding country, such a College, affiliated 
to the Provincial University. They cannot, of course, Qxpect to be able to 
do this at first to the full extent specified, but they must commenco with 
such a atafT of Professors as will qualify students for taking the two first do- 
greea (those of Bachelor and Master of Arts) at the University ; and Pro- 
fessor of the various Sciences will be addod from time to tune, as means 
m.TiA cireomstanees admit, nntU the establishment is complete. Entertain- 
ing these views, and believing the system of Education complete, and per^ 
fecUy suitable to the state and wants of the Province, the Trustees consi- 
der it to be the dnty of all parties, corporate and individual, to carry it 
oei in all ito branches fairly and honestly, and they therefore rely on the 
aid and co-operatien of the Municipalities of the City, and of the neighbor- 
ioc Counties, Townships, and Towns, as well as of the citizens individually, 
and'the inhabitants of the adjoining country — especially those interested in 
the establishment of a high sundard of Education. Should they moot with 
eordial assistance and support from the Municipalities and the Public, the 
Traetees pledge themselves that no exertions will be spared, on their part, 
to secure the success of the undertaking.— 7Vw«<*«* Manifeto. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MOMTHLT SCIIMABT, 

At the recent examination of the National Normal and Model Schools 
Bnbtin, His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant was present. The vice-regal 
narlT were first conducted into the Infant School, containing 172 boys 
and 180 giris, in all 802 children, were then taken to the Female Model 



School, where there were at the time upwards of 800 pupils ; each of the 
90 female teachers under training in this and the Infant School were en- 
gaged in examining classes ss the Lord Lieutenant passed along. The 
Male School, in which there were upwards of 500 lads and boys, was next 
visited, and each of the 116 national teachers hi training, who were Bub- 
sequently to undergo examination themselves, took a class and examined 
the boys in the different branches of education inculcated in this establish- 
ment. '*God save the Queen*' and **Rule Britannia** having been sung 
by the male claes, M. O^SuIlivan, the Head-Master, examined one of the 
more advanced classes upon the subject of steam power as applied to me- 
chanism, &c. ; and the Lord Lieutenant was then conducted to the Lecture 
Hall, where the teachers, in addition to the 75 agricultural pupils, had by 
this timo assembled. A series of questions propounded in reference to na- 
tural philoeophy and chemistry, by the Rev. Professor Mao Gauley ; upon 
the principles of elocution, grammar, and composition, by Mr. Rintoul ; and 
in surveying, mensuration, and different branches of mathematics, by Mr. 
Sheehy, were answered in the majority of insUnoes with singuUr accuracy, 
by the pupils. The questioning having been brought to a close ; 

His Excellency addressed the students in the following terms :— " I hsve 
been asked to say a few words about what has afforded me so much plea- 
sure to-day ; and you will allow me to observe that all J have heard I think 
most creditable both to yourselves and to those from whom you have re- 
ceived instruction and training. Some of you will now be dispersing to 
your different spheres of future action, and all I can say is, that If you 
apply yourselves to the work you have in hand concienttoualy — with so 
much of conscience as will Compel you to leave nothing undone that you 
can do, and with so much of heart as will make you do it well— I am con- 
vinced you will, in your separate spheres and opportunities, have the 
means of doing extensive good to your fellow-creatures ; and while there are 
many who may doubtless do less, I am conTlnoed none can do more.*'. . . . 
A boy hi one of the London ragged-schools, who had shown a great tact 
for acquiring languages, has been sent to the Crimea as an interpreter, 
and frequently has the honor of dining with the commandeHn-chief. .... 
Among the medical graduates of the Edmburgh University who obUined 
their diplomas at the last examination, were a Chinese and fonr Egyptians. 
The Chinese graduate, Wong Fun, is believed to be the first of the Celest- 
ials who has ever grsduated at a British Univer^ty . . . .The Pope is founding 
a college St Rome for the education of the English clergy. 

JOHH WILLIAM OAWSON, ESQ., F. O. S. 

The Intm national Journal thus remarks,— We need no other proof of the 
rapid strides which the British North American Colonies are makfaig in the 
career of improvement, than the high position, which many of their literary, 
and scientific men have attained within the last few years. Haliburton 
Howe, Logan, Hiucks, Perley, and several others, have acquired a Euro- 
pean fame, and their abilities in their respective walks are calculated to 
command attention in the most advanced communities. 

Among those who have distinguished themselves in scientific pursuits, 
no name on this side of the Atlantic sUnds higher thsn that of the indi- 
vidual who forms the subject of the foUowing paragraph : — 

M. J. W. Dawson, of Pictou, has unexpectedly been offered the office of 
President of McGill College, Montreal In connection with this incident, 
so highly eomplimentary to our talented young Kova Scotian, a friend 
relates that Mr. Dawson had oome to town eariy in the week, intending to 
take passage by the lasi steam packet for Liverpool, havm; been apprised, 
previously, that he was appointed Professor of Natural. History m the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. On the arrival of tlie mail from EngUnd, however, 
he received intelligence that the Professorship promised to him wss con- 
ferred upon snother gentleman. Yet just as he had finished the perusal of 
this piece of information, a telegraph message was handed to him, convey- 
ing the InviUtion to proceed to Montreal, to take charge, as principal, of 
the best endowed University in British America.— iStfoor^^. 



UNITED STATE 



IIONTHLT 8UMMART. 

The total amount of money appropriated *)y the State of Ohio, and raised 
by the townships for public school purposes during the yesr 1854, was 
$2,266,467 12, of which sum $69,904 46 was appropriated by the State 
for School District Libraries. There are in the State 616,408 youths of 
school age, being an mcreaso of 4,461 over the total of 1853. . . .The people 
of Kentucky have voted by ton thousand minority to levy a State tax for 
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the eapport of common schools.. .. .The FHculties of various first class 
Colleges are taking decided groand against the institution of secret So- 
cieties amono; the students; aud the Trustees of Princeton College ba^e 
directed the President to announce publicly, at the opening of the session, 
that any student will be promptly dismissed who may after that time be 
known to be a member of any such Association ... .The will of the late 
Abbot Lawrence bequeaths $130,000 for the following objects: — The Law- 
rence Scientific School, $50,000; for buildinfc model lodging houses, 
$60,000; Boston Public Library, $10,000; Franklin Library in the city of 
Lawrence, $6,000; American Bible Society, $5,000; American Tract 
' Society, $5,000 and Home Missionary Society, $5,000 . . .The late Thomas 
P. Cushiug, of Boston, has made a munificent bequest to the town of Ash- 
burnham, in Worcester county, of which place he was a native. — He left 
by will a large portion of his estate for the foundation add endowment of 
two seminaries of learning to be located in Ash burton, the one for males 
and the other for females over 10 years of age. We hear that the bequest 
is of interest to the neighboring towns ; as the benefits to be derived from 
the schools are to be enjoyed in common by all who choose to avail them- 
selves of their advantages. The property bequeathed for the purpose above 
named, is now valued at fifty thousand dollars. It is to be held by trustees 
until it has accumulated to $100,000 when it is to be applied to the schools. 
At the decease of the widow of Mr. Cushiug, certain other property is to 
be applied to the same object. This is now estimated to be worth fifty 
thousand dollars to place the schools upon a permanent basis. . . .The corner 
atone of Wayland University has been laid at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. The 
institution is named in honor of the Ber. Francis WayUnd, late president 
of Brown University. . . .The New York Teacher for September in report- 
ing the proceeding of the State Teachers^ Asj^ociation, states that, '* Pro- 
fessor Ormiston of the Normal School Toronto, made a noble speech on 
the dignity of the Teachers* Calling, and the necessity of his effort to place 
his profession among the highest, and placing his character and worth 
among the highest in the land. He was exceeding happy in his address, 
and was greeted with hearty applause." 

Thx Ahmval MxniNO ov tbx American Association foe thk Adyanci- 
MSNT or Eduoahon took place in the Chapel of the University of New York 
on the 28tb, 29th, 80th and 81st August, under the Presidency of the Hon. 
Henry Barnard, of Connecticut. An address waa delivered by the retiring 
President, Dr. Bacbe. The session was an interesting one. Papers were read 
by Dr. Tappan, of Michigan, Bev. £. B. Huntingdon, Bev. Charles Brooks, 
Mr. Olmstead, Mr. Taylor Lewis, Mr. Anderson, and others. During the 
session Mr. McEIligott offered the foltowixig resolution aa a substitute for 
one presented by Prof. Davies. 

JUtolved, That sppropriate portions of the Holy Scripture ought daily to 
be read in all schools and other institutions devoted to secular education, aa 
a public recognition of the Divine authority of the Bible, a« a confirmation 
of the religious teachings which the pupils are always presumed elsewhere to 
receive, and aa a means of diffusing, directly from their aouroe, the whole- 
some influence of sound morality. 

The resolution of 9rof. Davies, in place of which this was offered as a 
substitute, was to the effedt that religious instruction should form a* pro- 
minent element in our systems of public instruction. 

Bishop Potter, of Penn , thought the discossioji of this subject very un- 
fortunate. He was satisfied that religious teaching to any extent could not 
be made effective in the public schools, and that no matter bow the Asso- 
ciation voted on the question, their decision would be of no practical use. 
The Bible was already read in two-thirds of the public schools, and a reso- 
lution that it should be read was unnecessary. He could conceive of a case 
where the obligatory reading of the Scriptures would be attended with great- 
er evil than good effect. 

Prof. Agncw coincided with Bishop Potter, and while he would vote for 
the substitute under certain circumstances, he was opposed to any expres- 
sion on the subject by the association. Be moved an indefinite postpone 
ment. Lost^fii to 25. 

A motion to lay on the toble then prevailed by a larsre majority, and the 
meeting adjourned, after unanimously adopting the following, presented by 
Dr. Tappan :— 

Resolved, That the sentiment expressed in the remarks of Professor 
Bache in retiring from the presidential chair of this association, that reli- 
gion aud morality constitute the foundation and the best part of education, 
Is worthy, alike of the Cliristian and the man of science. 

Jletolved, Thai the association in embodying this sentiment, mean to indi- 
cato thereby their fuU betief that the most perfect harmony exists between 



the word and the works of God, and Uiat the scientific and erudite theolo- 
gian who expounds the first, and the devout and reverent philosopher who 
investigates the history and the laws of the second, cannot essentially differ 
but must move toward the same and co-work for the good of man and the 
glory of God, 

In reference to Canada, the New York Courier and JSnquirer states:— 

*' A paper on the subject of Education in Canada West, was read by Mr. 
J. G. Hodgins, the Deputy Superintendent. It<was expUnatory andstatis* 
tical, and exhibited a satisfactory progress, under liberal legislation iii the 
cause of education in that delightful portion of the British empire. The at- 
endance upon Common Schools in that province is fally equal m proportkm 
to the attendance in Massachusetts and New York. The thanks of the As> 
sociation were returned to Mr. Hodgins for his interesting paper, and a eopy 
solicited for publication in their transactions. A gentleman remarked, in 
seconding the motion of thanks, that he regarded the system in operation 
in Canada West, in so far as it differs from ours, is a decided hnprovement, 
particularly as regards the provision made for libraries and the msintenanee 
of teachers. 

** The President made some remarks on the difficulty of procuring proper 
libraries for schools — keeping out bad books, procuring good ones at rea- 
sonable rates, &c., and commended the system adopted by the EducatioBsl 
Department at Toronto, Canada West. *' 

The following gentlemen were appointed as ofllcers of the Association for 
the ensuing year : President, Prof H. P. Tappan ; Secretaries, Joseph 
Cowperthwaite, Bobert L. Cooke ; Treasurer, John Whitehead* 

The New York Obnerver of the 6th instant, states that :— 

The convention adjourned at 8 o'clock on Friday, afier having bad a 
pleasant and profitable session. The meetings of each day were opened 
with prayer. The addresses delivered, and the various papers read, were 
of great interest and ability ; and the discussions consequent thereupon, 
were marked with earnestness, pomtedness, and good feeling. Such a gath- 
ering of accomplished scholars as this annual meeting occasioned, is not 
often seen. 

Beown Univxrsity — B'sTiRXMKNT OF Dr. Watland.— The election of a 
President of Brown University has not been an event of frequent occorrenee. 
The Rev. James Manning, D. D., was elected its ^rst President in 1765, 
and held office till his death, which occurred in 1*791. The Rev. Jonathan 
Maxcy, D. D-, w&s chosen in 1792, and resigned in 1802. The Rev. Asa 
Messer, D. D., was elected in 1802, and resigned in 1826. Dr. Wayland 
became President in 1827, and has held the office to the present time. 
There have been but four Presidents, therefore, in the long period of ninety 
years. Dr. Manning held office twenty-six years. Dr. Maxcy ten. Dr. Messer 
^twenty fonr, and Dr. Way hind having more than completed twenty 'eight 
years, graduates his twenty- ninth class on Wednesday next. 

Dr. Manning, the first President, was a gentleman of rare accompliih- 
ments, nnitmg elegant culture with a fine address, and amiable disporitkn, 
and practical habits. Dr. Maxcy, but twenty four years of age when be 
became President, was an orator whose eloquence is remembered by his 
pupils with undiminished admiration. Dr. Messer, whose connection with 
the University as student, tutor, Pi-ofessor and President, contbued 
through a period of forty years, was an able and successful teacher— and H 
need not be said of the President now retiring, that from the period of his 
accesmon, he has been without a superior among Presidents of American 
colleges. Dr. Manung graduated his krgest class in 1790, twenty-two in 
number. 

Dr. Maxcy*B largest class was that of 1802, numbering twenty-eight, and 
embracing the names of Henry Wheaton and John Whipple. The class of 
1826, numbering forty- eight, and among them Bamas Sears, the now Pre- 
sident-elect, was the largest class of Dr. Messer. The largest class gradua- 
ted by Dr. Wayland was that of 1887, consisting of thirty-eight Dr. 
Wayland leaves the University with a Urger number of students in attend- 
ance than at any former period in its history, the hist catalogue embradog 
the names of two hundred and fifty-two under-graduates, in classes nnmbe^ 
ing, respectively, thirty, seventy-four, eighty-one, and sixty-seven. 

There have been to the present time not far from two thousand gradaatel 
of Brown University. Of these about five hundred have been ministers, and 
of these five hundred we think not more than about two hundred have been 
Baptists. Down to 1862, we are able to identify with tolerable certainty one 
hundred and fifty names of Baptist ministers of whom ninety-six have been 
graduates during the Presidency of Dr. Wayland. 

Dr. Wayland retires, leaving the Institution in eminent prosperity, and 
with the means of indefinite progress and usefuhiesss. He retires in tiie full 
possession of his great powers, held in honor by his numerous pupils, bj 
all admirers of consecrated learning and by his countrymen generally.— '^^ 
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|ttrrari| auk Scitntifir ^ntrUignicr. 

MONTHLT S01llliJtT. 

Mr. Logan has been awarded the gold medal for the best collection of 

Xinenls and Geological Map at the Paris Exhibition The American 

JLflsoctatioD for the AdTancement of Science held ita ninth annual meeting 
at Brown UnWersiiy, Providence, R. I., early last month.... Sir John 
Heracbell has just been elected foreign corresponding member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences* vacant by the death of the celebrated mathematician 
Oaaas. . . .M. A. Dumas has been appointed by the French Government to 
eolieet all the popular ballad poetry ot the South of France. . . .The Univer- 
sity of Konigaberg intends to erect a monument to the philosopher Kant. 
It IS to be a statue in bronze, and will be placed on the daily promenade of 
the great man, which, after him, has been called der Philo9f^heiuteig 
fthe Philosopher's Path). . . .Mr. Louis Batissier, Vice-Consul of France at 
Suez, has just sent to the Museum of the Louvre a papyrus nearly 2,000 
years old. It contains a fragment of the 18th book of Homer^s Ilisd . ...James 
J. Sylvester^ Esq., formerly professor of mathematics in the University of 
Virginia, has been 'appointed examiner in chief to the Artiilery and Royal 
Engineers at Woolwich, England. It is said that Lord Brougham and other 
gentlemen of high reputation in the literary and scientific world, were very 
argent for this appointment, as the appointed was considered to have pecu* 
liar qoaUfteation in the department of military science.. . . .A letter from 
Algiers states that M. Daplat, a chemist attached to the military hospital 
at Blidah, had succeeded in producing oil and alcohol by distillation from 
aeoms growing in the oak forests which cover Mount Atlas. One hundred 
pounds' weight of acorns produce half a pound of oU and five pounds of al 
eoliol, perfectly suited for chemical parposes . . .The London Critic remarks: 
'*Itl8 a singular coincidence that the same year in which we find an English 
divio« publishing in Gennany, and in Latin language, a Neologian exposi- 
tion of the Book of Genesis, we should have a'leamed Gorman Jew publish- 
ing in London, and in English, a quite orthodox commentary upon the book 
of Exodus.". . . . A valuable and curious library is to be sold at SL Peters- 
burg. It is that of the Goancillor of State, Liprandi, brother of the Ge- 
neral of that name, now acting against us in the Crimea, and consists 
entirely of works on Turtey, to whhA r««p««i it may ba oAlUd nniqua. It 
eoouins thousands of volumes, which for centuries have been withdrawn 
from the trade; besides a great many maps, pUns, drawings, and manu- 
scripts. It has taken the possessor thirty-seven years to collect.... Mr. 
Hey»ood, the member for Lancashire, has given notice in the British 
HoQse of Commons that, next session, he shall move " An address to her 
Mnjesty, praying that her Majesty will be graciously pleased to appoint a 
commission to ioquire into the state of the authorized version of the Bible, 
and to prepare a plan for the futher revision of that translation.*'. . . .The 
Ammcan Institution, at their recent sesdon in Bath, Maine, refused to 
entertain a resolution to inquire into the relative merits of Webster's and 
Worcester's dictionaries of the English language. . . .One of the most cele- 
brated poets of Swedfn, P. D. A. Atterbom, died at Stockholm, on the Slst 
ef July last, sged 65 years. He was also the author of a romance entitled 
Blammoma, and other prose works. . . .A monument has been erected at 
St. Petersburg to the Russian fable-writer, Krylow (bom 1768, died 
1844.) It is a colossal **«'<; sedebat'* statue of the poet, surrounded by 
allegorical groups of animals, and has been modelled by the well-linown 

Rusnan sculptor, Baron Kloots The Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M. P., 

has presented an extensive and valuable donation of books to the library of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, of which he is president. The 
collection, which is handsomely bound, embraces some of the most import- 
ant works in English history and literature. 

QoTiBMXiiT PATR05A0E OF LiTiaAET MiH.— Now that publio attention is 
drawn to the subject of the distribution of the Civil List— and especially 
with a popular Minister in power^-we have little fear that the wrouR 
committed by Lord Aberdeen will be renewed. But while the subject is 
under consideration, it is to be deeired that Ministers will come to some 
dearer understanding as to the principle which should regulate the distri- 
bution. Except Bit Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, we are not aware 
that any Minister has ever made a publio statement <rf' his view ; but these 
Mitisters held opinions on the subject diametrically opposed, not only as to 
the rigbta of literature to the sum granted, but also as to the character of 
the men of letters to whom it ought to be awarded. Sir Robert Peel began 
with the principle that the fund is voted by wayof reward— Lord Aberdeen 
by way of charity. Br Robert gave it to the best men— Lord Aberdeen to 



the poorest. Before he considered a man's claim. Sir Robert asked, ** la he 
distinguished ? *' — Lord Aberdeen, '* Is he starving? ** 

In his excellent letter to South ey— offering a baronetcy and a pension-^ 
the Great Minister laid down the rule with regard to the Literary Civil List. 
The money, he said, was intended ** as an encouragement of literature." 
He consequently selected the worthiest objects for the nation's gratitude ; 
and it is to hit* generous interpretation of the national desire, that Southey, 
Wordsworth, Sharon Turner, M^CuUoch, Tyler, and Montgomery, owed 
their pensions ; and that Messrs. Airy, Faraday, Tennyson, and Mrs. Sora- 
erville, owe the state rewards which they still enjoy. The late Minister, 
Lord Aberdeen, instead of seeking the best men, sought out the least suc- 
cessful, and refused to grant a shilling unless the applicant would sue m the 
form ot a pauper. In this we think Lord Aberdeen took a talse view of the 
case. Literary paupers have the Literary Fund to fall back on, — that Lite- 
rary Fund which adds to its capital every year, because it cannot find 
enough of pauperism to relieve. But the Civil Pension Fund is properly a 
reward ; and national rewards are not, we imagine, the ri<>ht of the un- 
successful. Sir Robert Peel's principle was we submit, the true one.— 
Athtnceum, 

DiscoTEBT or ▲MOiRHT Grekk ScdLPTURS. — Letters from Athens mention 
the discovery of 300 antique statues, or fragmenta of sculpture, recently 
brought to light by excavations at Argoa, on the site of the Temple of 
Juno. These precious remains of ancient art have been recorered by the 
Greek Government ; and if it bad any large spirit or interest in archasology 
Argos possesses within its classic soil quarries of invaluable works of sculp- 
ture buried in the ruins of the ancient city, and which might be reclaimed 
at no great cost. Indeed, the sites of the old Greek temples in many dis- 
tricto, excavated by the Government or by the capital of associations, 
would probably, by sale of the works discovered, amply repay the outlay. 
We have evidence of value received in the voluntary and enterprising ex- 
erUons of our own countrymen. Sir Charles Fellowes and Mr. Layard, and in 
the produce of the rival labours of M. Botta and M. de Sauley, under the 
auspices of the French Government. The small village of Argo sta: ds on 
the ruins of the ancient Argos. The old town is described by Strabo as the 
principal city of Peleponnesus, next to Sparta. In t umber and magnifi- 
cence of temples and public edifices, in schools of art and great artists, it 
p«rb«p« only yielded the palm to Athens, In soulpture the Sicyonico-Ar- 
give school, under Polycletus, rivalled the attic studios of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, Pausanias, in his didcription of the temples, statues, and paint- 
ings remaining in Greece, when about A. D. 177, he travelled throughout 
all ita States, describes the classic relics with the detail and accuracy of a 
Murray^t Handbook, and devotes several pages to the remaina of Argos in 
his time. The temples and their inestimable works of art wore then gene- 
rally complete and perfect Their marbles and casta of metal were of price- 
less value, comprising many statues in marble and brass by Lysippus and 
other eminent sculptors, benides the works of local artista. The Temple of 
Juno, in ita arcliitecture and riches of art, competed with the Parthenon. 
The Roman generals, the barbarians, and the pirates we know pluudeied 
the Greek cities, both before and after the visit of Pausanias. Nevcrthd- 
le^s, the great bulk of treasures escaped, the majority of the "Temples of 
God " being preserved from sacrilege out of regard for the common senti- 
ment of religion and the faith of the conquered races. Rome, Floiience and 
Naple**, and private collections on the continent and in England doubtless 
contain many first-class works of Greek sculpture ; but the mass, probably, 
remains, whole or fragmentary, beneath the ruins* of their ancient resting 
places. Indeed, the Elgin Marbles have only within this century been 
rescued from rum and destruction by their transference from the architraves 
of the Parthenon to the British Musuem. The recent discoveries therefore 
at Argos have occasioned the deepest interest on the continent among 
artiste and lovers of art. There may come to light unquestionable works of 
Polycletus. Although inferior to Phidias " in the (ashioning of gods in ge- 
neral," he was the most celebrated of Greek sculptors in the perfection of 
his collossal statues and in the superior representation o: beautiful gym- 
nastic figutes. One of his statues, the Doryphorus, became a canon of the 
proportions of the human frame. Pliny ascribes to him the estiblishmeut 
of the principle that the weight of the body should be laid chiefly on one 
foot, whence resulted the contrast, so significant and attractive, of the 
bearing and more compressed, with the borne and more developed side of 
the human body. Polycletus is recorded to have conquered Phidias, Ctes- 
ilaus, Pradmon, and Cydon with his Amazon in a contest of artists atEphe- 
sus. We are glad to learn that the Greek Governm* nt will permit casts to 
be taken of these newly- discovered sculptures, which we may therefore 
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expect will soon become as general and as valuable models as the Niobe 
and the Elgin Marbles. The excaTadona also, we undoretand, are to be 
continued. We hope that this spirit of antiquarian research in Ghnsece, 
thus rewarded and excited, will induce King Otbo to direct similar explora- 
tions on the sites of the Argive Temples of the Lycian Apollo, Bacchus, Mi- 
nonra, and of other monuments of Argos. Theii localities are minutelj 
described by ancient and modern travellers. The majority of our readers 
may not know that Pausanias commonly gives the distances and measuro- 
ments of the Greek temples with minute accuracy, as tested by travellers 
of our own times. He,, moreover, records partidularly all the chief works 
of sculpture in every building. His account, also, of pictures is equally 
singular and f\ill. The description of one great work of Polygnotua-~the 
subject of which was the taking of Troy and the embarcation of the Greeks — 
occupies several pages. The new Ministry at Athens will find a useiul guide- 
book if they only first exhaust Pausanias. If Greece will not progress, His 
Mtgesty may as well increase the stores of Dresden and Munich. 



Htpartmental Viittces. 



THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The present session of the Normal School will close on the 15th 
of October. The next session will commence on the 15th day of 
November. Candidates for admission must apply during the 
first week of the session. 



TEACHEES' SCHOOL EBGISTERS. 
A saf&cient supply of School Registers having been sent in 
October last to the county clerks for distribution through the 
local superintendents, parties requiring Registers should apply 
for them to their local superintendent. Should the stock of 
any county clerk be exhausted, it can be replenished on appli- 
cation to the Educational Department ; but the Department 
should not be put to the additional inconvenience and trouble 
of supplying isolated school spctions direct, (as is fro^uontly 
done,) in addition to the local facilities which it has already 
given to supply wants of this kind. 



PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
7b Municipal and School Oorporations in Upper Canada. 

Until further notice, the Chief Superintendent of Schools will 
apportion one hundred per cent, upon all sums which shall be 
raised from local sources by Municipal Councils and School 
Corporations, fi)r tlie establishment or increase of Public Libra- 
ries in Upper Canada, under the regulations provided according 
to law. 

In selecting from the General and Supplementary Catalogues, 
parties will be particular to give merely the catalogue number 
of the book required, and the department from which it is se- 
lected. To give the names of books without their number and 
department, (as is frequently done,) causes great delay in the 
selection and despatch of a library. The list should be on a 
distinct sheet of paper from the letter. 



SCHOOL MAPS AND APPARATUS. 
The Legislature having granted annually, from the commence- 
ment of the current year, a sufficient sum of money to enable 
this Department to supply Maps and Apparatus (not text-books) 
to Grammar and Common Schools, upon the same terms as 
Library Books are now supplied to Trustees and Municipalities, 
the Chief Superintendent of Schools will be happy to add one 
hundred per cent- to any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, 
trausmitfced to the Department, and to forward Maps, Appara- 
tus, (vharts and Diagrams to the value of the amount thus 



augmented, upon receiving a list of the articles required by the 
Trustees. In all cases it will be necessary for any person, 
acting on behalf of the Trustees, to present a written authority 
to do so, verified by the corporate seal of the Trustees. 
EnuoATioK Ojfiok, 

Toronto, 18th June, 1855. 



SUPPLEMENTARY EXAMINATION OF COM- 
MON SCHOOLTEACHERS, COUNTY OF 
YORK. 

AN ADJOURNED MEETING of the Board op Public Instruotioii for tho 
County of York, will be held at the COUUT HOUSE, City of Torohto, 
at NINE A. M., on TUESDAY, the 16th day of October next, for the 
EXAMINATION of those-TEACHERS who did not present themseWes at 
the recent Annual Ezaininatione in said County. 

All Teachers and others, presenting themselves for examinatioii, will be 
required to select the particular class in which they propose to pass, aiid 
previous to being admitted for ezaminatioD, must furnish to the Examining 
Committee satisfactory proof of good moral character, such proof to consist 
of the certificate of the clergyman whose ministration the candidate attend- 
ed, and in case the party has taught in a Common School, the certificate of 
tho Trustees of the School section will be required. First Class Teachers 
not requii-ed to be re-cxamiocd. 

JOHN JENNINGS, Chairman. 

City of Toronto, 25th Sept. 1855. 

ANTED, for the GKAHMAR SCHOOL at Gakakoqck, a qualified 
TEACHER. Apply, if by letter, (Post paid; to 

W. S. MAGDONALD. 
Gananoque, 21st Sept., 1856. 

WANTS A situation! 

A TEACHER of several years' experience. Ho has a First CUss CerUfl* 

cate and is competent to teach the Frrmch, Latih and Grkek Un- 

guages, and the higher branches of an English education. He b well 

acquainted with the most approved methods of instruction. "^ 

Address, stating salary, A. B. 0. 
Fergus, C. W., Sept. 15th, 1865. 
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CiNCOKPORATEJ) BY ACT UF PARLIAHKNT.) 

For tlio Eduoation o£ Youu^ Iiadies, Hamilton. 

THE' next Academic Year will commence on the first of Septombev. AU 
the brunches of a thorough and comprehensive Coui*8e of Education 
for Ladies, will, as usual, be taught in Adelaide Academy, embracing the 
common and higher English studies, Music, Instrumental and Vocal ; Draw- 
ing, Painting in Water Colours aud Oil, Crayons, &c., and Modem Lan-< 
guages. The Academy is furnished with a large Library, Globe, Maps, and 
th^ necessary apparatus. 

Particular attention is given to tlie Moral and Religious instruction of 

Pupils, and every possible effort used to combine the comforts and super* 

intendence of the family ^rcle with the advantages of a Public Institution. 

Reference is politely permitted to the following gentlemen, and to the 

numerous Patrons of the Academy : 

The Hon. Chief Justice Sir J. B. Robinson; The Hon. Robert Baldwin; 
The Hon. Malcolm Cameron ; The lion. J. H. Price ; Henry Rutton, E^q. , 
Sheriff Newcastle District; Rev. Matthew Richey, D. D.; Rev. £. Wood, 
President, W. M. C. ; Rev. R. Burns, D. D. ; W. S. Conger, Esq., Sheriff 
Colborne District. 

One TeacUt^r for Pianoforte and one for higher English, required imme- 
diately. The salary liberal and tho situation pennaiient. 

J. B. HURLBURT, A. M., B. 0. L., 
MRS. J. B. HURLBURT, 

Priucipals. 
Hamilton^ August 8, 1856. 



''PHE Subscribers have now in tho Press, and will shortly Publish TUB 
1 EDUCATIONAL MANUAL FOR UPPER CANADA, conUining the 
Statutes affecting the Educational Institutions of Upper Canada, from iho 
Common School to the University, forming a valuable handbook of re« 
ference to all coocerned in the working of our Educational system. 

THOMPSON & CO., 

Publishers. 
62, King Street East, 

Toronto, July 26th, 1865. 



ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Jottmal of Education for one half- 
penny per word, which may be remitted io postage Uampt^ or otharteiae^ 

TERMS; For a single copy of the Jimmal of Educaiiony 6b. per annum; 
back vols, neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in all 
cases accompany the order. Single numbers, *l\d.. each. 

t^gT" All commuuicatious to be addressed to Mr. J. Gkorok Hoooins, 

Bdueatum Ofie^y Tbronia, 
ToBono : Printed by Lotill & Qibsob, Corner of Touge and Jicliftda SirecU. 
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THE NIAGAEA. SUSPENSION BEIDQE. 

The IntematioaAl Railroad Suspension Bridge — one of tbe 

most magnificent structures of the kind in the world — ^was 

erected in 1853-4, and was designed to connect the Great 

Western Bailroad of Canada with the railroads of the State 



of New York. The bridge spans a narrow part of the Niagara 
river, two miles below the celebrated Falls of Niagara, and 
three-quarters of a mile from the Whirlpool. The east end of 
the bridge commands a fine view of the Falls, and of the rapids 
under and below the bridge. The water of these rapids, wher^ 
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the riTer gradually narrows, runs at th« rate of twenty-five mites an 
hour, with breakers dashing and foaming in the current The efforts 
which hare been made to fathom the river at this point hare been 
unsuccessful. 

The accompanying admirable representation of the Ningara Suspen- 
rion Bridge, is the only true one which baa yet been published. The 
point of view is on the American, or riffht bank of the river, looking 
down the stream. Under the bank, above the bridge, may be seen 
the little steamer, '* Maid of the Mist,'' which plies between that place 
and th» Falk ; while further down the stream, and close beside the 
grand stractore, may be seen the building which contains the wheels 
of ao hydraulic power used in driving a milL This mill is built of 
^ne, and situated upon the upper iMBk, to which an immense and 
extended line of shi^ is led up th^ precipitous acclivity ^m the 
water*works below. 

Far above the water — stretching over the fearful chasm, and ap- 
parently suspended by gossamer threads, whose graceful curves 
describe lines of true sublimity as well as beauty — appears the last 
great triumph of human genius and engineering skill. The distant 
observer is struck with surprise at its apparent frailness. Everything 
in nature^ which surrounds it, is in such majestic proportion, that the 
bridge itself seems a mere network of threads and lines, buoyed up 
bv its own inherent lightness, and the elasticity of the surrouuding 
atr. And yet, when we descend to a mathematical calculation of its 
size and materials, its strength and capacities, we tetl that even its 
grace and beauty is lost in its ^leat utikty. 

The bridge is sustained on tour towers, — two of them 86 feet and 
two 7B feet high. From the base of the lowera to the outside en- 
dosore of the bridge, at either end, the ground is nicely laid out and 
planted. Thus strength, beauty, and sublimity are united. The 
anchorage of the towera is formed by sinking eight sballs into the 
rock, %6 feet deep. The bottom of each shaft was enlarged for the 
reception of cast-iron anchor plates, of 6 feet square, l^hese cham- 
bers have a prismatical section, which, when filled with solid masonry, 
cannot be drawn up without lifting the whole rock to a considerable 
extent Saddles of cast-iron support the cables on the top of the 
towers. They consist of two parts — ^the lower one stationary, and 
the upper one moveable, resting upon wrought-iron rollers. The 
■addles have to support a pressure of 600 tons, whenever the bridge 
is loaded with a train of maximum weight The compact, hard lime- 
stone, used in the masonry of the towers, will bear a pressure of 500 
tons upon every foot square. 

The following table exhibits the proximate, if not the absolutsi 
capacities, dimensions, and cost of the Suspensioo Bridge : — 

Length of span fW>m oentres of towen .... 883 feet 
Height at tower above rock on the American side • 88 ^* 

" Oanadlandde . 78 *• 

•' " floor of raUway ... 60 " 

NamlMr of wire cables ...«•.. 4 

Diameter of each cable lO^inehes 

Kamber of No. 9 wires In each cable • • • . 8,669 
mtlmate aggregate strength of cables .... 12,400 tons. 
Wdght ofsapentrnctare 800 *' 

^ '* and maximnm loads . . 1,260 ** 

Maximum weight cable and stayi will support . . . 7,800 ** 

Height of track above water 268 feet 

Base of towers 16 ft. sq. 

Top .... ■ 8 " 

Length of cables 1,266^ feet 

Pepth of anchor pits below surfiioe of rook • 20 feet to 80 feet 

Oatside width of railroad floor 24 '* 

Total length of wire in miles 4,000 

Oost of structure 400,000 dollars 

The passage-way is divided into two parts, or fioor»r— one above the 
other. The upper is used for the transit of cars, and admits of three 
, vis., the New York Central, Great Western (Canada), and the 



Suges. vu 
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Dapsndaigua and Niagara Falls— the latter being the New York and 
Erie gauge. The rails of two of the roads are so laid, that one of each 
track forms the third— and this saves the necessity of multiplving 
nils. The lower floor is the passage-way for pedestrians and for 
carriages. 

Neither the cost of the bridge nor the nuumitude of the under- 
taking is a matter of surprise or wonder. There are very msny 
mechanical structures, even in this country, already completed, which 
cost immensely more money; and the tubular bridge at Montreal, 
now in process of erection, will exfted it in this respect more than 
twenty times over ; but it is the boldness and the originality cif the 
adventure, and its complete success, in the face not only of natural 
obstades, but also ol the diaoounging prophecies of the most cele- 
brated scientific men, which rander it remarkable. 

The distinguished English engineer, Stephenson, is said to have 
pronounced adversely to its security; and the public generally re- 
garded it at the best as a very doubtnil experiment But that experi- 
ment has proved eminent^ soocessful ; and thoosanda of paftsengerSi 



with immense quantities of freight, pass over it daily, and in perfect 
security. 

The beauty and grandeur of Niagara and its neigh^jourhood are by 
no means felt and enjoyed without a special visit to this great triumph 
of the professional skill and ingenuity of John A. Koebling, the 
engineer. , tt - ^ 

It is said that there are now few points in Canada or the United 
States where a larger custom-house business is transacted than at 
the Suspension Bridge. The amount of duties collected from Decem- 
ber to the period in March when the Reciprocity Treaty went into 
effect was $50,000. The imports into Canada, from December to 
May, were $ 1 36,00«». The amount entered as in transition for W estcm 
States for the same period was $12,000,000. The amount of foreign 
bonded goo<ls passing into Canada at this point, from January to 
May, was $3,000,000. We must also add that during the winter 
months 150,000 barrels of flour were sent through, in bond, to New 
York. It must be borne in mind that the Railway Bridge was not 
opened until about the opening of navigation, and as last winter was 
merely initiatory to the business, which will hereafter be transaitted 
at this point, some i<lea may be. formed of what will be done the 
comingwinter. The businessis largestof courseduring the wintermonths. 

[For the New York Oommerdal Advertiser.] 
THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
Much has been written in relation to the Falls of Niagara, and in 
reference to the probable length of time they hare existed. It U leas 
than three hundred yeara since this stupendous wau-rfiUl became 
known to civilised man. It is situate in the bosom of a plain, about 
equi distant between two great lakes — Erie and Ontario, in a river 
thirty six miles long. 

One thing is certain, and that is that it could not have existed prior 
to the universal deluge; and from that great event to the present 
time, is not half as many years as some imagine these Falls have 
continued. I have made several visits to the Falls for the purpose of 
geological exploration in connection with the examination of greatly 
extended districts in every direction around them. * 

On my first examination of the Falls, in descending the cliff from 
the Clifton House, by the boat path, on the Canada side, I came to a 
point exactly opposite the American Falls. Here I worked among 
the rocks for a conaderale time, and on turning to the left, on the 
the very margin of the water, I found a strata of red and green shale, 
underlying the entire limestone clifis, and extending to and under the 
'' Horee Shoe Fall" This strata also extends across the river and 
under Goat Island, and many miles in every direction. It is the same 
strata in which the salt wells of Sl Catherine's were sunk, and the 
same as forms the cliffii of the Niagara, at and above and bek)W 
Queenston and Lewiston. It is a fractured and ahattered strata; 
contains water as dense and as salt as the Sea of Sodom ; and abund- 
ance of mineral watere and elastic gases of great force. This strata 
is the foundation of the great limestone walls which form the great 
cataract of Niagara — ^a frail structure it is, and it is in this strata that 
the Niagara has the whole of ite bed below the Falls ; and, being soft^ 
the water which fiills over the Horse Shoe and over the American, 
north of Goat Island, has had no difflci Ity in sinking chasma of vast 
depth, into which the broken rock of the limestone walls, which 
compose the cataract, falls. 

I have examined minutely the entire saline district of that portion 
of the continent, — the borings of the deep wells at St Catherine's, at 
Clyde, Lockpit, Montezuma, Geddes, Syracuse, Salina, Liverpool, 
Little Soda Bay and Canastota, and the Salt Springs in the wilderness 
between Lake Ontario and the river Ottawa, in connection with the 
ereat chain of lakes which discharge their surplus watera through 
Oswego on one side, and the Trent on the other side of Lake Ontario 
river, with that great volcanic basin in which Lake Ontario has ita 
bed. The northern shore of Lake Ontario, where the bituminous 
fossiliferous hmestone strata exists, was an ancient saZte*, and since 
1844 has three times been excessively convulsed, producing a tidal 
flow over the land for many rods, and a subsidence of the water from 
the shore for a great distance. One of these occurred on the 20th of 
September, 1845; another on the 8th of January, 1847; and the 
other on the 5th of July, 1850. Each was accompanied by terrific 
atomis of thunder, lightning, and wind^; and one of them — that of 
July 5th, 1850 — was attended by a water-spout of great power, which 
moved over Lake Scugog, and at one time threatened to drain it of ita 
water ; but in a moment a cloud of most dismal blackness arose, and 
from it issued a vivid discharge of electric flame, attended at the in* 
stant by a fearful crash of a broken thunder bolt. The roont fell at 
the instant — it was broken ; the cloud was sundered by the strug^e^ 
and instantly winged ita wav in different directioofr— K>ne part p«ftsine 
to the east, and coming to the ocean by way of the Hudson river and 
ita tributaries; and the other passed down the St. Lawrence, to 
Quebec, and thence to the ocean— and having thus filled ita circuit in 
the sea of watersi was at rest. 
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Water spoutA »r« of frequent occurrence in LakeOnttrio, oflfSodus 
Pointy where the water is very detp. The great lakes seem to have a 
suhtenranean connection with the volcanoes of Hecla, in Iceland. 
Tbey were also connected ^ri^.h the phenomena of the great earth- 
quake at Lisbon, which oocurre4i on the 1st of NoTenit>er, 1765, ai.tl 
wt;re excessively a^^itated at the time of that dt:ia8trou8 convulsion, 
which was ielt on all the yet diKcovered continents of our globe. 

The red and fprecn shale und«rlying the Falls of Niagara, contain 
aaline waters that act upon it with great energy. A large stone-Jug 
of this water — which is as donrn as the water of the Oead Sen, and 
as bitter and acriii — was sent to mo from the well at Lockpit. When 
the canal Vioatmaii brought it to the city, in warm weather, it con- 
dens d the atmospheric air so rapidly on its surface, as \o mike a large 
puddle of water on the door where it stood. On removing It to my 
lahorstory, where there was much heat at the time, it again condensed 
the atmosphere so rapidly as to wet the floor to an extent that made 
It neccraaiy to remove it I emptied thin sa'.ine fluid into lead and 
gl isH vexsels, in which it now is. but the emptv stone jug ie now half 
of it in dust having been decomposd by the fluid. I now use this 
sensitive water for the condensers of my meteoric wires, and Dr. Ktine 
baa taken a bottle of it to the North pole with a view of ascertaining 
what cflbct the coM of the arctic pole will have upon its fluidity. 
Here, a sero temperature produces a large chrystaline deposit, which, 
on a change of temperature, produced effervest^enoe beneath the fluid. 
During certain electric conditions of the atmosphere, the saline pro* 
pertics of the water are conducted on copper wires^ and left on its 
soHhce, many inches from the condenser, in a state of chrystalisation. 
This i.tustrates the wonders of nature, and accounts for the finding of 
salt OB high raoanuins no to the line of perpetual congelation ; and 
also accounts for the production of marine shales on mountain heights 
— for the deluge does not account for that, the flood not having been 
tal^ but fresh water descending from the clouds. 

The wear of the Niagara is the question that is at issue ; and some 
say that it would require ten thousand years for the Falls to recede 
from toward Ontario to their present location. When we look at the 
great citffti of the Kentucky river, whi h has its bed very deep in the 
bowels of the earth, and then at the channel and bed of the Au Sable, 
between Keesevtile and Lake Ghamplain, where the river has cut a 
bed to the depth of one hundred or more feet in the 8and*6tone| we 
^ may have some better idea of the bed of the Niagara. 
I There were fearful earthquakes in Canada about the years 166d 

•nd 1668, which continued for nearly a whole year. Mountains were 
sunk« These earthquakes were centred in the northerly and easterly 
part of the provinces. During my last visit to the Falls, I examined 
there — in connection with a high ridge between Lake Ontario and the 
chain of sinall lakes west — a land which I called the **Land of 
Flowers.** It had the appearance of a primitive garden, and presented 
« new set of flowers every month during the season of vegetation. 
On my arrival at Table Rock, a gang of labourers were engaged in 
cutting through it, to draw off water from the river above the Horse 
Shoe, for the locomotives at the Suspension Bridge ; and seeing me 
examining these excavations and the debrii they had thrown out, 
tbey stopped work and kindly aided me in my researches, in which 
they seemed to take a deep intercHt Here I obtained large pieces of 
seUniU^ dog-tooth ipar^ and icintillatinff calcium — each and all 
showing that Table Rock, which forms one of the abutmeota of the 
Horse Shoe, is a frail and Rbattered stratum, and is suliject to disiup 
tion by intense fixMto and other extraordinary conditions of the at- 
mosphere. . 

The salt water, which is contained in the red and green shale which 
anderiics Table Rock, the Horse Shoe, Goat Island, and the American 
Fall, is too dense in iis present state to deposit $elmite ; but mixed 
with fresh water in such quantity as to reduce it to one hundred 
degrees by the $alemUer^ it will deposit uUnite so rapidly, and with 
such force, that, if confined underground, it would gradually lift ita 
surface or break it. 

Ail immeuHc volume of gas arises from the chasm into which the 
Niagara plunges from the lofty precipices which fivm the Horse Shoe 
oil the American Fall, and might, with proper apparatus, be ignited— 
mtid, when on fire, would greatly ez<^eed in beauty the flames of the 
gas ascending from the doep ravines of the %alinei of Kanhawlu^ 
which give a column of flame of seventy feet in height I have npe- 
cimens of all these saline waters in my cabinet, with those of the Sea 
of S(Mlom ; and the rock specimens of all the strata of Niagara, in- 
cluding those of Table Rock and the green shale foundation, with 
specimens of every foot of strata passed in the sinking of the salt 
well at I.»ockpit (401 ieet), and Montezuma (600 feet). With these, 
aiid abundant other specimens from the same district of country, I 
have materials with which to form tho opinion I here express, that 
the Falls of Niagara do not date back to any period boyond tbe 
anivcrsal deluge. 

Brooklyn Heights, Sept. 3rd, 1856. E. Mskiak. 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN EDUCATION. 

Few persons can help noticinr the physical deterionutxm of ths 
present race of mankind. On viewing tho cumbrous armour and 
heavy weapons of the knighta of old, hung up in some ancestral 
mansion, or reading of the great exploits of our ibrelatberB^ we ars 
fonibly struck with the contrast of the vigour of the present gene- 
ratioi.. Where can men be fourd now, who could don the Iron 
cftHe of some old Baron^ and go through the msnoenvrea of a " military 
day !'* Although the worid has advanced tn civtlbsation and know- 
letlge, man^s bodily powers have diminished in a manner which seems 
to my, that physical degeneracy Is one of the conditions of mental 
development and enlightened progress. 

The principal cause of the defect in the bodily condition of the 
people, is to be attributed to the mapner In which they tre nurtured. 
No moans are employed to train children to feata of agility and strength* 

In the schools of the higher classes, the scholars enjoy the benefits 
and pleasures of physical exercises, but our National Schools havs 
yet to k>ok forward lor that boon. 

The St' en^th and powers of endurance of the people some centuries 
back, ro gt be attributed, in a great measure, to their eariy training. 
Their early years were devoted to athletic i^rts, and feata of arms, 
so as to be foremost in the chase, and' victorioQS in the tournament 

The result of such training is seen. In the records of their prowess. 
If physical training developed such vigour In those days, why is not 
a similar practke adopted now, to secure such desirable results! 
Surely, the different callings of labour require as mu^h agility and 
strength, as the art of couching the lance, and the management of ths 
war-horse. 

Every school ought to have some sort of gymnasium attached to 
it,, where the children's muscles, ftc, may be gradually developed, 
and .their several members improved. When a child arrives at Uie 
age of four or five, it is sent to school, where it is confined, for the chief 
part of the day, in an atmosphere whidi tends to check the bodily 
growth. This continues for several years, during which the mental 
(acuities are continually employed. If the body be not duly exercised 
along with the mind — ^the latter, receiving more than ita natural shars 
of nourishment, causes a loss of vigour in the former. In the com- 
mercial worid supply depends upon demand, to with the different 
members and psrto of the human body. The supply of nourishment 
to any particalar part of man's frame, depends upon the demand thers 
— whicn demand is reguhted in proportion, as that part Is ddled Into 
action. Therefore If any member remains dormant for want of suiU 
able exerdse, its undevdopement causes it to lose Its natural Etrength. 

Children after oonflnement in school, throughout the day, require 
something to call into action every muscle of the body. Their health, 
depends upon it The majority, if not all of our 8ch<H>Ifl, however, are 
only provided with a small play ground, where the amusements are 
confined to shooting marbles, Ac. Such a provision alons will not 
satisfy children's natural wants, and consequent^, they grow up, vol 
numberless cases, puny and weak, to find perhsp«» * premature gra^tw 
No doubt, many persons think, that workmg men*s children have wid* 
ficient call for bo illy development at home. In «ome measure this is 
true, as regards rural distncta, but not towns. In the former J^moi^ 
the poor man*s child has plenty to do from sunrise to sunset &ut do 
the children become vigorous and well developed men f Let any one 
take a survey of our rural population^ and then make answer. Ths 
majority of them seem ss unwieldy as polar bears;. some carrying 
their heads a foot in advance of their bodies ; others with mis-shapen 
legs — and nearly alt possessing the most awkward gait The townl 
are far worse off than country districts, for the means of athletic ex* 
ercisos. Crowded thoroughfares, and dark alleys form their gymna* 
si urn, and the youths* wan looks shew clearly thie bonefita derived. 

So many young men have been returned, as unfit for militarf , 
serrice in France, on account of some physical deformity, thai the 
attention of the Qovemment has been drawn to it, and means havs 
been taken to remedy the evil. In this country, the same glaring 
(act has hitherto remained officially unnoticed, though it is sufllciently 
notorious. While the cry is now for edu^iiion, let ita promotars, as 
well as the teachers themselves, remember that it is as much their duty > 
to endeavor to develope the physical powers of children, as the mental 
ones ; so that in mind and body they may be fitted to meet the storm 
of life. To do this, the proper means must be connected with erwj 
school. 

Mr. Mann, speaking of the pupils of the Boyal Orphan House at 
Potsdam, says — ^ As the bovs are destined for the array, it is t nought 
important to^ give them agility and rigour. It u not y4t diaeovertd 
that actifntff' and energif are neeemary in any occupation^ mnc that 
qf kil.ing our Jcllow men. The boys practise gymnastic exeruses, 
such as climbing poles, ascending rope?, flinging their bodies round 
and round over a bar, whila they hang on only by ths bend of the Is^i 
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at the knee joints, vaulting upon the wooden horse, &&, &c., until 
their physical feats reach a point of perfection which I have never seen 
suroaMed, except b^ professional circus riders, or rope dancera" 

Dr. Bacbe, speaking of the same, says — '* I have never seen a body 
of young men all so well physically developed, a result produced b) 
eonstant. attention to their education on this point"— Pop^rf for tlu 
SchooknasUr, 



OP 



EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION— 1854-5. 
Complaints of Little Progrem.--'' What is gained on the one hand, 
by the hnprovement of the schools, is lose on the other, by the earlier 
1^ at which the children are taken away from them ; and your Lord- 
shtps* efforts for the education of the people are practically defeated ; 
there being probably as many people as ever in this country, in pro- 
portion to the whole population, who are growing up unable to read 
and write. Every other impediment appears in process of removal 
but thii. We seem to be in the way of getting schools, which, if they 
were duly appreciated by the poor, would, perhaps, be adequately 
maintained ; and we are getUng excellent teachers, but in this respect 
no progress is being made. The children of the poor leave school as 
soon as, indeed sooner than they ever did ; and if in the returns from 
the schools receiving grants, this does not appear, it is because, fh>m 
the improved character of those schools, the children of tradesmen 
and others well to do in the world are beginning to frequent them 
more than they did ; and these persons, of course, keep their children 
at school longer than the othersu 

What, under these circumstances, can be done for the education of 
a poor child, may be judged of by any one who will consider how 
little has commonly been done for the education of one of his own 
children, before ten years of age. Let him consider what chance there 
would be of his own son tunun^ to account any knowledge which he 
might hj that time have acquired, or retaining any impressions for 
good which he might then have received, if he were left, for the four 
or five next years of his life, to spend day after day in the streets, or 
alone in the fields bird-keeping, or in a coalpit, with no other occupa- 
tion than to open and shut a door, or in a factory, or a workshop with 
dissolute companions. Nothing can be expected of an education thus 
robbed of half its allotted period — of seed rooted up when it has 
hardly begun to shoot ** — Report of the Ben. H, Moseley. 

Hie Decreasing Age of School Children.—*^ The greatest of all school 
evils seems to be again on the increase. I speak of the aknost infantine 
ace of the children. The main and most striking facts are these :*- 
There is an increase of above eleven per cent in the very young 
children, i. a, those under ten years of age. There is a decrease of 
nine per cent in those of and above the age of twelve years. Little 
more than one tenth of all the school children under my inspection id 
Yorkshire are twelve years of age; and not half of them have been for 
one year in the same school I fear that we are getting so accustomed 
to this Btondard of school age, as almost to regard it as the normal 
state, and to be passive under it, if not almost satisfied with it Yet 
what is it in reality ? Is it not a pretty fair assurance that all the lone* 
and imposing array of certified masters and mistresses, assistant teacli^ 
era under your Lordships* Minutes, pupil-teachers of both sexes and 
different grades, numbering now above 6000— all the instructive books 

— 1^ the excellent maps — all the ingenious apparatus if not 

absolutely wasted— are indeed far too costly and too cumbrous for the 
service in which they are engaged, and about as proportionate to its 
requirements as a park of artillery for the dispersion of a fiock of 
BpsLiTOvnl—Seport Jy the Ret, F. Watkins, 

The New as compared with the Old Race of Teachers.—'' As instruc- 
tors, there can be no doubt they have great advantage over that race 
of teachers which is now passing away. But as trainers— as formers 
of the heart as well as of the mind of the working 'classes— as engra- 
rers of that character which should be sUmped upon them— how do 
the certificated teachers stand? They for the most part, have one 
obvious and great disadvantage. They are very young when they 
enter upon their duties, and they have to deal with very young 
children. .But the younger the children to be trained, the older 
within certain limits, should the trainer be. He has more need of 
experience, of self-knowledge, of discernment in child-nature, and 
sympathy with child-life. He has before him a more delicate and con- 
tmuous work, than he who acts upon the juvenile boy or girl. From 
some observation, I am inclined to think ihat many of the certificated 
te||chers of the present day, men perhaps, more than women — several 
of those especially of higher attainments, are not good trainers or 
managers of their schoolai They either trust to a sharp but unintelligible 
discipline, and enforce a rule where they ought to uphold a principle 
or they are altogether unobservant of little things, as if they were 
Crifies instead of steps to great things ; they often spend the school 
time in lecturing rather than teaching, and in displaying their own I 
treasures rathea than in increasing the little store of the children's 
knowledge.**— -Bdp<?ri by the Rev, £\ Watkins. 



• WHAT SPEOIFIO MEANS CAN A TEACHER USE IN THE 
MORAL CULTURE OF illS OR HER PUPILS?" 

This is a topic involving the most important principles connected 
with the education of children, though they are ollen sadly overlooked. 
We usually strive first to improve their minds by familiarinng Uiem 
with the various branches of science ; secondly, to teach them the 
structure of their bodies, and give them laws for preserving; life and 
healthy but allow the imperishable in their natures to remain totally 
uncared for, or at best to receive but verv slight ctiliivation. To come 
then, directly to the point, let us ponder upon ways and means of 
reaching the hearts of our Scholars. They are diverse as the intellects 
of men. We have marked out the following : to keep ever before a 
school these four principles, Truths Obedience^ Kindness^ and Politeness. 
We are sufficiently familiar with little children, to know that ihey 
may be impressed with the beauty of these things. They will love 
that which is pure and good. It is not necessary to deliver, at stated 
periods, set homilies upon these subjects, but keep them at all times 
before the physical and mental eye. Let them be as familiar to their 
infantile ears as Mother and Home — the two dearest names on earth to 
a child. Keep them on the walls of the schoolroom. Give to theni, 
as an exercise upon their slates, these four magic words, linked with 
precepts from the Great Teacher,, such as, : *' Lie not.** ** Hate the 
evil and love the good." '' Obey them which have the rule over you." 
*' Be kindly afiectioned one to another.'* ^* Do unto others as ye would 
have them do to you.l' This precious Golden Rule is a wonderful 
talisman. Evil passions have no existence where this holds sway. 
As has been most truthfully said, the Teacher must, in the inter- 
course with his or her pupils, exhibit in person the loveliness of these 
graces ; must be ever truthful, ever kind and polite. Let the children 
of want, who gather with the affluent to seek instruction, feel the 
pressure of a soft hand, and kn^w the genial influence of kind words. 
It will win them to a life of virtue ; while bitter scorn, or cold distrust, 
will banish them to infamy. 

Bring before the children, in words which they can easily compre- 
hend, narratives embodying these principles, that they may not only 
behold the beauty of theory, but the far richer beauty of practice. 
Often, as circumstances require, suffer these things to receive more 
marked attention. Allow me to give one illustration, at this point 
Not long since I was present in a school, when one little girl struck 
another. The Teacher kindly called the offender to her side — ^told the 
pupils of the transaction, and inquired, '* What has been violated 7*' 
AH replied as with one voice, •• Kindness,** and then joined in repeat- 
ing, *• Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto you,** 
The hazel eyes filled with tears— the golden head dropped — and we 
knew the heart was touched. 

We should not fail to instruct those under our care, that there is a 
God in Heaven, who takes note of all they do, and that He descended 
once, and left a legacy to little children, and that angels there are, who 
watch over them, and grieve if they do wrong. We may perform all 
this and more, without infringing upon our other duties. 

There is in my mind a figure which I will elaborate. Moral Culture 
is a tree. Its basis. is the Bible, whose instructions are sap, vivifying the 
whole. Truth, Obedience, and Kindness arc great branches. There 
are many little boughs of Benevolence, Cheerfulness, and the like. 
With proper care, there will be yielded leaves of consolation — blossoms 
of hope and joy — and the fruit of good deeds. We are gardeners. 
It is well for us to implant in each heart, a tree whose branches, blos- 
soms and fruit, shall rejoice that heart here, and transplanted, flourish 
among others of luxuriant growth, in the gardens of Heaven. — Ohio 
Journal of Education, 

HOME EDUCATION— VALXTABLE HINTS. 

The season will soon arrive when the long evenings will furnish a 
most favorable opportunity for mental improvement at home. Will 
not parents take special pains to instruct both their sons and daughters 
in this important work f We ask their attention to the following, Irom 
a true friend of youth : 

Bovs OUT AFTBB NiGEiT. — Among the habits which I have observed 
as tending most surely to ruin, I know of none more prominent than 
that of parents permitting their sons to be in the streets after nightfaU. 

It is ruinous to their morals in all instances. They acquire, under 
the cover of night, an unhealthful state of mind, bad, vulgar, immoral, 
and profane language, obscene practices, criminal sentiments, a lawless 
and riotous bearing. Indeed it is in the street, after nightfall, that the 
boys principally acquire the education of the bad, and capacity for be- 
coming rowdy, dissolute, criminal men. Parents should, in this par- 
ticular, have a rigid and inflexible rule, that will not permit a son, 
under any circumstances whatever, to go in the streets after night* 
fall, with a view of engaging in out of door sports, or meet other boys 
for social chance occupation. A right rule of this kind, invariably ad- 
hered to, will soon deaden the desire for such dangerous practices. 

Boys should bo taught to have pleasure around the family centre- 
tahle^ in conversat'on, and in quiet amosementSL Boys are seoD in 
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the streets after nightUU, behnving in a manner entirely destructive of 
all good morals. Fathers and roolbera^ keep jour children home at 
night, and see that you take pains to make your homes pleasant, at 
tractive, and protitable to them ; and above all, with a view to their 
security from future destruction, let them not become, while forming 
their characters for life, so accustomed to disregard the moral sense of 
shame, as openly to violate the Sabbath Day in street paslimes, during 
its day or evening hours. 

Tbb rMPOBTAHCB 09 Rbadino.— It IS of th« greatest importance 
that young persons should seek the companioAship of books ; should 
rest at times from the bustling affairs of business, and liold sweet con- 
verse with those great mmds which have flourished in in all ages, and 
trannmitted their researches for the benefit of posterity. 

BookH are never-failing sources of knowledge. We gaze upon nature, 
and tuoi to our books as our instructors ; upon the starry heavens, 
and see there the streaming oomet, the flashing meteor, the lurid light- 
ning, and hear the deep-toned thunder pealing out its wildest notes^ 
and then turn to the pages of science to learn why they are thus, and 
what great end they serve. And if wa dive beneath the surfaeo of 
the earth, a new fleld for contemplation is presented to the view — and 
this too is treated of on the printed page ; for the geologist has done 
bis part, that no avenue may be closed against the young aspirant for 
knowledge. 

To aeak for instruction is the imporatlve duty of the young, and 
there can be no better way to employ the leisure moments. Not in 
sauntering idly about, or frequenting the halls of pleasure and folly, 
but in poring over the pages of the poet, historian and philosopher, and 
gleaning gems of thought to enrich and beautify the mind. 

There can be no higher eulogy upon a young man, than that his 
ev«ring8 vrere passed at home ; where, gathered around the cheerful 
fireside, boolri, conversation, and the society of loved ones, render it 
an altar, a paradise, and a sure defence against the snares of vice and 
dissipation. We predict for such an one, honor, distinction, and a life 
of usefulness. And what can be more k>velv, or fkseinating, than a 
highly cultivated mind in a young woman. If but half the time which 
is expended in gaining a few trivial acoomplishments was devoted to 
the right search for knoi^edge, there would not be such a meaj^ 
number of learned and talented women. Besides, the high estimation 
in which those few are held, is a sufficient stimulus, one would syppose, 
to ur^ others to do likewise. 

Be a reader, then, a careful reader, if you would be powerful, if you 
wouki become wise and honoured, if you would be worthy the name 
and station of men and women, — Rural New Yorker. 

Obedibkce, Dilioencb aud Trutu. — It i^ said that when the mother 
of Washington was asked Kow she had formed the character of her 
son, she replied that she had early endeavoured to teach him three 
things : obedience, diligence and truth. No better adrioe can bo given 
hj any parent 

Teach your children to obey. Let it be the first lesson. Tou can 
hardly begin too soon. It requires constant care to keep up the habit 
of obedience, and especially to do do it in such a way as not to break 
down the strength of the child's character. 

Teach your child to be diligent The habit of being always em- 
ployed 'hi a great safeguard through life, as well as essential to the cul- 
ture of aloiost every virtue. Nothing can be^ more fbolish than an 
klea which parents have, that it is not ref^ctable to set thetr> children 
to work. Flay is a good thing, innocent recreation is an employment, 
and a child may learn to be diligent in that as in other thin^ ; but let 
them learn to be useful. As to truth, it is the one essential thing. 
Let everything else be sacriGced rattier than that Without it, what 
dependence can you place in your child t And be sure to do nothing 
yourself to give the lie to your own precepts. 

Learning is not wisdom : we may master all the lore of antiquity, 
be conversant with alt the writings, the sayings and the actions of the 
niighty dead — we may fathom science, read the Heavens, understand 
their laws and their revolutions, dive into the mysteries of matter, and 
cxphuo the phenomena of earth and air ; yet if we are not able to 
weigh our own actions and requirements with the actions of others in 
the balance of even-handed, impartial justice, and repine not at the 
verdict ; if the dear, pure ligl»t of charity and forbearance has not 
cleared the mist of prejudice from our understanding, if we have not 
yet obtained the perfect knowledge and perfect government of our^ 
udren, and strictly and faithfully maintained the secret spring of our 
minds, the fountain of our opinions and motives of our action, if a e 
have noi yet learned that •* love is the fulfilling of the law "— «« ars 
noi wisS'We are as yet only on tlio threshold of knowledge. 

EDUCATE THOROUGHLY. 

The following opinions of modem educationists on this subject, col- 
lected by Hon. Mr. Barney, of t)hio, in his annual report, should be 
pondered by every teacher and parent 

It is essential to the highest success in teaching, especially in the 



elementary schools, that whatever 4s taught should be impressed again 
and again upon the mind of the pupil, until it shall be thoroughly 
wrought into his undmvtanding as well as his memory. For whatever 
is worthy of being taught at all, is worthy of being taught accurately 
and thoroughly ; and whatever is worthy of being learned at all, is 
worthy of being learned perfectly and remembered permanently, 
otherwise it should not be found among the appointed studies of the 
school 

*' The habit of forgetting some things when attentkm is turned to 
others, especially in the earlier stages of education, is so great an evil 
in itself, and so discouraging to the learner, that it is far preferable for 
him to know perfectly, and retain easOy and securely a part, than to 
have so many studies, that each, in turn, passes tlurou|fh the mind as 
clouds sweep through the skv.'* The want of attention to this im- 
portant principle, renders the knowledge acquired in school exceedingly 
insecure, causing many things to fade from the memory in order to 
make room for others. Let the pupil, therefore, at the very commence- 
ment of his education, understand that he is to be benefitted, mainly, 
by what he learns and remembers, and not by what he learns and 
immediatel V, forgets, and never allow him to think that he has learned a 
lesson perfectly till he can explain it clearly and intelligently to 
others, and readily recall it at any future time. 

Another principle, equally important with the foregoing, is '* to make 
sure of what has been once learned, either by constantly reviewing it, 
or by frequently using it in the subsequent part of the course, or both. 
It is also essential that every review should be conducted in some new 
way, so that the same principle shall reappear under ever varying 
forms. The novelty of its new phases will keep up a fi'esh interest in 
the mind." 

It is not essential to good education and proper mental discipline, 
that the field of study should be very large, but it is indispensable 
that every inch of it should be thoroughly cultivated ; for the reason 
that a few subjects, fundamental In their character, which are well 
understood and fully digested, are of far greater value than a large 
number hastily and superficially studied. Not only Is the effect upon 
the mind better, but the value of the habit, as an jtid to future acqui- 
sition, is vastly superfor. If the first acquisition of the scholar be of a 
faulty character, all his subsequent aoquiaitiona wiU, in all probabili^, 
be equally sa 

In sehools where education Is estimated by the nomber of subjects 
studied, rather than by the 'amount of mental discipline secured, and 
the accuracy and security of the knowledge obtained, '*the efibrt of 
the scholars seems to be, to store the memory with an hnmense mass 
of words and sentences, which are to them little better than the words 
of a dead language, or with a great number of facta without under- 
standing their nature, relations or uses. The minds of such scholars 
are like furniture rooms, crammed with articles without utility or order. 
The acquisitions made are not deeply and securely fixed in the mind. 
The objects presented to view leave no distinct impression. They are 
not compared, classified and arranged into a system by the intellect of 
the pupil, and consequently the memery holds them by a slight tenure. 
Knowledge thus acquired is too superfiEcial to deserve the name, and 
rather injures than improves the mind. It tends to weaken the under- 
standing, to destroy its soundnev and Integrity, and to render it 
incapable of those decimve and sure acts whiob are neosBsaiy to com- 
mand reliance. What is chiefly to be aimed at in training this faculty 
is to give it power and precision, so that it may be both effective and 
safe in its operations. Such a result can be produced only by patlent| 
exact, and thorough training." 

** Bystematic and efficient mental traintne is a primary oUect of edu- 
cation, to which the acquisition of knowle&e is but secondary. The 
latter is, in the earlier stages of study, chiefly important as a means of 
mental discipline, having, at the same time, a true but subordinate 
value." 

" It is much better for a student to be able to master a few studies 
well, than to be hurried through a large number in that superficial 
manner so popular at the present time; for the object of education, in 
its first and earlier processes, is not so much to impart a given amount 
of learning, as it is to form correct habits of study, and secure the 
power of future acquisition. This object should q^ver be overlooked, 
for it lies at the foundation of all success with the schohur and the man 
of business." ^ 

**The success of the student depends not so much upon the extent 
of his acquisitions as upon the manner in which they have been made. 
A few subjects properW studied afford more real mental discipline 
than a score hastily and superficially pursued. In the former case, the 
acquisitions are wrought more deeply into the mind, and converted, as 
it were, into its own substance." 

** Though elementary knowledge be limited, if llf be well chosen, 
and used chiefly as a means of intellectual training, it will constitute a 
solid and secure basis, on which the acquisitions of a whole life may 
safely rest" 

*' If every exercise in the school were such in Its disciplinary fAunjr 
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ter thai it might aerwt m a pattera to be copied in att the remaimng 
studies and buaineeB of life, this one feature in a ayatem of education 
woold l>e 80 Taluable that, in ooniparison with it, all the superficial 
and oetentatioos attainmenta made without method or disciplinei would 
bo of little account*' 

** Habits of order, of accurtcy and thoroughness, Tie at the fotmda- 
lioB of all success in business no less than in scholarship.* 

** This building up of the solid framework of the rofnd, giving it 
capacity and aptitude Ibr vigorous and systematic action, i^ a principal 
Object of' education. A contrary course hnpairs the strength of the 
intellect, weakens the whole foundation of character, begets dif^st 
with intellectual effort, and produces just such a character, as it is the 
business of education to guard against** 

•*Not only should the number of studies be di inished, but the ex- 
tent to which each is usually purstied in the primary schools, should 
bo abridged. It is of but little use to proceed far m studies in that 
superficial manner so common in many schools. If the plan be well 
laid out, and the studies properly arranged, the more labor bestowed 
tipon the elementary part of each, the better will it be for the future 
progress of the learner.** 

^ Subjects which require a certain amount of preparatory knowledge, 
and maturity of judgment in order to be understood, fail of their object 
when prematurely introduced, and lose, perhaps forever, the power of 
creating interest m the mind. It matters not how important and useful 
In themselves such studies may be ; they can be more advantageously 
pursued at a fhture time.** 

^ Thorauffhneu, therefore, thor^ughneu, for the sake of the know* 
ledge, and still more for the sake of the habit, should, at all events, 
be enforced ; and a pupil should never be permitted to leave any sub- 
ject, until he can reach hia arms quite around it, and clench his hands 
on the opposite side.** 

** It is of far more consequence to give the mind a degree of power, 
which it shall be able to apply to any foture study when needed, than 
St is to store it with any conceivable amount ni learning." 



TH8 BEST MKANS OF OBTAINING ORDER IN A SCHOOL. 

To obtain order and discipline in a school is of the utmost impor- 
tance ; there can be veir little, if anything, taught in the midst of 
disorder. The children themselves are not happy in it ; the teacher 
is made u\ihappy and fretful, and totally unfit for his work, and at the 
close of the day he cannot look back and feel that he has £iithfully 
performed his duty. On the oontrary, in a well-disciplined and or- 
ganised school it is surprising what an amount of work may be done, 
because it is performed in a regular manner, and erery portion has its 
allotted time. The children get more knowledge, and learn besides the 
habits of regularity and order, and the teacher is cheerful and satisfied 
with himsel£ 

I think perhaps the foflowing hmts may be useful to any of my iel* 
low-labourers who find a ditticulty in obtaining that which is most 
essential and necessary, via. order. 

In the first place give tout commands In a quiet and firm tone. I 
have invariably found that a noisy teacher has a noisy school. Let 
your voice be distinctly heard throughout the room ; and when once 
▼ou have is«tted a command, see that it is strictly obeyed. It is there- 
fore of great imporlaoce that your commands should be conridered befbre 
they are spoken. 

. ^rmness in the tone of voice is necessary, as indecision is very soon 
noticed by children, and will be treated accordingly.. Be sure tlut you 
always perform your promises, and never let a child have reason to 
think his teacher has broken his word ; whether you olfer a reward to 
the obedient or a punishment to the disobedient, in either case keep 
Strictly to what you have said. 

Instant obedience should be required, no hesitation allowed ; an oc- 
casionally drilling-exercise will greatly facilitate this. I do not think 
that time is wasted which is spent in training children to habits of 
regularity. 

Be sure that otff command is obeyed before another is given. A 
teacher mnsl govern his own temper, as hastiness and irritability will 
make him fail m the very object he is trying to obtain. These charac- 
teristics should always be found in a teacher, vis. patience, firmness, 
and gentleness. 

In giving a lesson, I find that a kind and pleasing tone of voice will 
help to fix attention, and make a difficult subject interebting and 
' agreeable. 

Order must be preserved In little things. There are few things too 
trivial to be attended ta Let every child know his place and his work, 
and keep to it In making children orderly, a teacher studies his own 
comfort as well as the good of his scholarp, 

^'Let every thing be done decently and in order.**— i^aft^naZ At- 



ARNOLD'S SYSTEM THE SOCRATIC MODE. 
Dr. Arhold's whole system was founded on the principle of awaken- 
ing the intellect of every individual boy. Hence it was his practice to 
teach by questionmg. As a general rule, he never gave information 
except as a kmd of reward for an answer, and often withheld it alto- 
gether, or checked himself in the v««ry act of ottering it, from a sense 
that those whom be was addressing had not sufficient iptercst or 
sympathy to entitle them to receive it liis explanations were as 
short as possible, — enough to dispose of the difficulty, and no more: 
and his questions were of a kind to call the attention of the boys to 
the real ooint of every subject, to disclose to them the exact boundaries 
of what they knew or did not know, and to cultivate a habit not only 
of collecting facts, but of expressing themselves with -facility, and of 
understiindirg the princaph s on which their facts rested. ** Voucome 
here," he said, ** not to read, but to ieain how to read \^ snd thus the 
greater part of his instructions were interwoven with the process ef 
their own minds ; there was a continual reierenee to their \hi)OghtH, 
an acknowledgment that, so far as their information and power ef 
reasoning could lake them, they ought to have an opinion of ihcir own. 
Ho was evidently working not for, but with the form, as if thvy were 
equally interested with himself in making out the meaning of the 
passage before them. His object was to set them right, not by cor- 
recting them at once, but either by grftdua!ly helping tliem on tea 
true aaswer, or by making the answers of the msyre advanced part of 
the form serve as a medium, through which his instri cUon might be 
communicated to the less advanced. Such a system he thought alike 
valuable to both classes of boy& To those who bv natural quicknets 
or greater experience of his U aching were more able to foliow his in- 
structions, it confirmed the sense of Uie responsible position which tbey 
held in the school, intellectually as well as morally. To a boy lets 
ready or less accustomed to it, it gave precisely whst her conceived 
that such a character required. '* He wanti« this," to use his own 
words, ** and he wants it daily, — not only to interest and excite him, 
but to dispel what is very apt to grow around a lonely reader not con- 
stantly questioned — a haze of indistinctness as to the conscioiiaiiesk of 
his own knowledge or ignorance ; he takes a vsgue impressioa for a 
definite one, an impei feect notion for one which is full and comidete» 
and in this way he is constantly deceiving himsel£" 

Hence also, he not only laid great stress on original compositions, 
but endeavored so to choose the subjects of exercises as to oblige them 
to read and lead them to think for theoiselvee. He dealt at once a 
death blow to thimes (as he expressed it) on ''Virtue est bona res," 
and gave instead historical and geographical descriptions, imaginaiy 
speeches or lett^ etymological accounts of words, or criticisms of 
books, or put religious and moral subjects in such a form as awakened 
a new and real interest in them : as for example, not simply, ** carpe 
diem,** or, ** procrastination is the thief of time ;" but ** cai pere diem 
jubent Epicurei, jubet hoc idem Ohristus.** *' Ha 1 very good !*' was 
his well known exclamation of pleasure when he met with some original 
thought ; ** is that entirely your own, or do you remember anything in 
your reading that suggested it to you ?** Sty le^ knowledge, correctneM 
or incorrectness of statement or expression, he always disregarded in 
comparison with mdication or promise of real thought ** I oaH thtt 
the best theme,*' he said, ** which shews that the boy has thcughtand 
read for himself; that the next best, which shews that he has read 
several books, and digested what he has read ; and that the worst, 
which shews that he has followed but one book, and followed it with* 
out reflection.** — Stanlejf'i Life, of Arnold, 



DR. ARNOLD A CHRISTIAN MAN. 

All have noticed with pleasure the growth of the feeling, which is 
now becoming so prevalent, icith rei^ard to the late Dr. Thomaa AmoU. 
While he was the HeadMaster at Rugby, he was one of the marked 
characters of England. His strong political animosities, his continued 
opposition to the Oxford theology, his vehen.entaitimadversionsagunst 
the evils of the day, and the seal with which he labored to effect the 
changes which his own judgment approved of, made him not only a 
marked man, but also roused a spirit of bitter hostility to him, which, 
as Arnold remarked, has perhaps never been paralelled in the history of 
schools. In the school-room his influence was ever great ; yet, as bis 
biographer tells us, it was to a large extent bounded by the walla of 
Rugby. Four years he laboured to establish himself in the conlidence 
and affection of the young n.en there ; and when at the end of that 
time he ieit that this object was attained, began his powerful sway 
over the succeeding classes. It was not till his death, however, that 
his influence began widely to be felt ; the number of his pupils had 
then become nry Urge: they were to be found, not only^ at the 
Uiiivcrtiities, but scattered, as Arnold l)eautifully foretold that they 
would be, through England and her colonics; and then when his pupil 
Stanley gave the seal to his life by sending forih his modest and elegant 
biography, in which his teacher*s character speaks on every page, 
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Arnold began to be recognised, not only as the great instractor of this 
age, but also as the thoroughly devoted Christian man. 

W'e do not wish to fill the pages of this magazine with the details of 
Arnold's life ; they may be found in their own plaee. In fact, his is 
not a life but a character. He acoomplished no sounding exploit : he 
ncTcr met a hair-breadiFi eRra{)e ; he saved no soul from drowning or 
shipwreck ; he explored no di^ant land ; he made no brilliant discovery 
to dazzle the eyes of mankind ; he was bom, he Kvod and died ; he 
left nothing but works partially executed, and a fragrant character 
which has strengthened and inspired many already, and which will 
proTe a continued blessing which shall outlive this age. 

Arnold was an eminent teacher, but we are not to suppose that he had 
not his equal We have no reason to suppose that in the communication 
of knowledge, he was not excelled in some depanments. Rugby then, 
aa'now, was not mentioned first among the public schools of England ; 
Toung men went thence to the Universities well prepared, but not 
better than those from Eton and Winchester. For success in stimula- 
ting yonng minds in intellectual pursuits, Dr. Arnold was deseservedly 
eelebrated; his biographer tells ns that the room where the lessons of 
the Sixth Form, were heard, was probably the ** scene of Uie greatest 
intellectual ardor in the kingdom. But we must not be led into a 
fiUae estimate of the relative position whi<^ Arnold ought to hold a;; a 
t44ieher. His gl<iry lies in this one word : he had the distinguished 
hnnor of being the first who introduced the rel'gious element into the 
great public schools. That he was the pioneer in this great work, let 
us never forget ; and while we concede to others skill in the communi- 
cation of knowledge equal to his, let us reserve for Arnold the proud 
honor of having chrintianized education. 

It was Arnold*s crowning excellence as a teacher that he was so 
thoroughly religious a man. His whole life was the consecration of 
himself to God, and to his duty. In these days, wher there is so much 
one-sided cant about humanity, and derotion to its interests, it is re 
freshing to turn to the pages of Stanley's m'ell-told biography, and 
learn what such devotion is when pure and true. If ever Christian man 
lived, that man was Thomas Arnold. If there has ever been manifested 
persistency in the cause of Christ, — resolute opposition to evil, and 
sympathy with good, — it was shown in his life. In many cases. It is 
tme, he did things which were not expedient; sometimes, too, be 
opposed evils which were the offspring of his own fiincy ; bat in all 
that he wrote, said, and di<l, there lives such a vigorous Christian 
spirit, that we cannot sufficiently admire and imitate it 

And his religion was wholly without cant Tbou{(h on almost every 
page of hia biography there occur expressions which, falling from the 
pen of a common man and an ordinary christian, would sicken and 
disgust, yet we always feel that they are the sinoere expressions of one 
who is not only conscious of the whole meaning of his words, but re- 
ligiously feels their force. And Arnold was no fanatic; his religion 
was not of that spasmodic nature which now almost expires, and anon 
shoots up in dazzling splendor. Arnold's devotion was coqstant and 
well sustained, and whether teaching in the quiet hamlet of Laleham 
or uttering his last words, amid the terrible pain of angina pectoris 
there ever breathes a strong and unwarering spirit of devotion. If one 
is ever impressed with the fact, tbat^ aside from all the hollow mockery 
which religion often assumes, there is a reality which may be shown 
in the thoughts and actions of a man, he can strengthen that hnpression 
by studying this noble character. If one feels that the flame of piety 
is burning low in his own heart, if the words of Arnold as they are 
exhibited in his letters and In his recorded observations do not kindle 
it inro greater rigor, there are but few means which will. 

We must remember that we, as teachers, generally fail, if we do 
fail, not in the communication of knowledge, but in the sustaining of a 
well-balanced mind, and a perfectly consistent character. Here we 
can take Arnold as a model. He waa, it is true, no saint He was a 
man of strong passions, easily betrayed into extreme severities of lan- 
guage, lacking in toleration, fiercely independent, but yet so prayerful 
A man, so watchful of himself^ so recardful of his trusts, and so im* 
pressed with the present hand of God, and so filled with a reverential 
spirit, that we reject one of the great means which have been placed 
in our power, if we do not btudy his life to attain light for our own 
feet — Mauackui^tU Tetteher. 



A SCOTTISH SCHOOL FFPIY YEARS SINCE 
(From Htigh Afiller't Autdbiography,) 
I quitted th<% dame's school at the end of the first twelve-month, 
ftlter mastering that grand acquirement of my life, — the art of holding 
converse with books ; and was transferred straightforth to the grammar 
school of the parish, at which there attended at the time about a hun- 
dred and twenty boys, with a class of about thirty individuals more, 
much looked down upon hj the others, and not deemed greatly worth 
the counting, seeing that it consisted of only lame^ And here, too, 
the early individual devolopement seems nicely correspondent with an 
early national^ onei In his depreciatory estimate of contemporary 
woman, the boy is always a tru^ sayage. The old pariah aohool of the 



place had been nobly situated in a snug comer, between the parish 
churchyard and a thk;k wood ; and from the interesting oentre which 
it formed, the boy<s when tired of makine dragon-horses of the erect 
head*stonefl, or of leaping along the flat laid memorials, from end to 
end of the g^veyard, ** without touching grass," could repair to the 
taller trees, and rise in the world by climbing among them. As^ how- 
ever, they used to encroach, on these latter occasions, upon the laird's 
pleasure grounds, the school |iad been removed ere my time to the 
sea-shore ; where, though there were neither tombstones nor treeSi 
there were some balancing advantages, of a kind which, perhaps, only 
boys of the old school could have adequately appracli^. As the 
school-windows fronted the opening of the Frith, not a vessel conkl 
enter the harbor that we did not see ; and, improving threoffh our 
opportunities, there was perhaps no educational institution m the 
kingdom in which all sorts of barks and carvels, from the flshkig yswl 
to the frigate, could be more correctiy drawn on the slate, or where 
any defect in btilk or rigging, in some faulty delineation, was surer ot 
being more justly and unsparingly criticised. Further, the town, which 
drtive a great trade in salted pork at the time, had a killing^place not 
thirty yards from the school-door, where from eighty to a hundred 
pigs used sometimes to die for the general good in a iin{^ day ; and 
it was a great matter to hear, at occasional internals, the roar of death 
outside rising high over the general murmur within ; or to be told by 
some comrade, returned from his five minutes* leave of absence, that 
a hero of a p!g had taken three blows of the hatchet ere it fell, and 
that even after its subjection to the sticking process, it had got hold of 
Jock Keddie^ri hand in its mouth, and almost smashed his thumb. We 
learned, too, to know, fVom our signal Opportunities of observation, 
not only a good deal about pig anatomy, — especially about Uie 
detached edible parts of the animal, such as the spleen sad the 
pancreas, and at least one other very palatable viscus besidea, — hot 
became knowing also about the take and the euriag of herring& All 
the herring-boats during the fishing season passed oar win^ws on 
their homeward way to the harbor ; and from their depth in the water, 
we became skilful enough to predicate the number of crans aboard of 
each with wonderful judgment and correctness. In days of good 
general fishings, too, when tiie curing yards proved too small to 
accomodate the quantities brought ashore, the fish used to be laid in 
glittering heaps opposite the school-house door ; and an exciting scene, 
that combmed the bustle of the workshop with the confbsion of the 
crowded fair, would straightway spring up within twenty yards of the 
forms at which we sat, greatly to our enjoyment, and, of course^ not a 
littie to our instruction. We could see, timply by peering over book 
or slate, the corers going about rousing their fish with salt to counted 
act the effects of the do^-day sun ; bevies of young women employed 
as gutters, and horridly mcarnadined with blood and viscera, squatting 
around the heaps, knife in hand, and plying with busy fingers their 
well-paid labours, at the rate of a sixpence per hoar; reisjrs of heavily 
laden fish- wives bringing ever and anon fresh heaps of herrings in their 
creels ; and outside of all, the coopers hammering as if for life and 
death, — now tightening hoops, and now slackening them, and anod 
calking with buUrush the leaky seams, It la not trery grammar 
school in which such lessons are taught as those, in which all were 
initiated, and in which all became in some degree aooompUshed, in the 
grammar sohool of Cromarty 1 

The buildine in which we met was a low, long, straw-thatdied 
cottage, open from gable to gable, with a mud floor below, and an 
unlathed roof above ; and stretching along the naked rafters, whieh 
when the master chanced to be absent for a few minutes, gave noble 
exercise in climbing. There used frequentiy to lie a helm, or oar, or boat^ 
hook, or even a foresail, — the spoil of some hapless peat-boat fh>m the 
opposite side of the Frith. The Highland boattoen of Ross had carried 
on a trade in peats for ages with the Saxons of the town ; and as every 
boat owed a long-derivMi perquisite of twenty peats to the grammar 
school, and as payment was at times foolishly refUsed, the party cd 
boTs commissioned by the master to exact it almost always sueceeded« 
either by force or stratagem, in securing and bringing along with them, 
in behalf of the institution, some spar, or sail, or piece of riggings 
which, until redeemed by special treaty, and the paymentof the peats, 
was stowed up ovor the rafters. These peat^xhibitioas, which were 
intensely popular in the school, gate noble exercise to the faculties. 
It was always a great matter to see, just as the school met, some ob- 
servant boy appear, cap in hand, before the master, and intimate the 
fact of an arriTal at the shore, by the simple words, *' Peat-boat, Sir.** 
The master would then proceed to name a party more or less nume* 
rous, according to the exigency; but it seemed to be matter of prett/ 
correct calculation that, m the cases in which the ^peat claim was 
disputed, it required about twenty boys to bring home the twenty 
peats, or, lacking these, the compensatory sail or spsr. There wer6 
certain ill-conditioned boatmen who almost always resisted, and who 
delighted to tell us— invariably, too, in yery bad Boglish, that oof 
perquisite was properljr the hangman's perquisite, made over to us 
because we were lOc$ him; not seeing — blockheads that they werel^- 
that tiis very admission estobHshed in liitt the fsetitudf of wt efadim 
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mud gi^Te to us^ amid <mr dire perils and laiihful contending^, the 
airengthening conscioiisness of a just quarrel. In dealing with these 
recusants, we used ordtnarilj to divide our forces into two bodies, the 
larger portion of the pnrtj tilling their pockets with stones, and ranging 
ihemselTes on some point of vantage, such as the pier head ; and the 
amaller stealing down as near the bK)ot aa possible, and mixing tbem- 
aeWes up with the purchasers of the peats. We then, aAer due warn- 
ing given, opened fire upon the boatmen \ and, when the pebbles were 
hopping about them like hailstooes, the boys below commonly succeed- 
ed in securing, under cover of the fire, the desired boathook or oar. 
And such were the ordinary circumstances and details of this piece of 
Spartan education ; of which a townsman has told me he was strongly 
reminded when b<xu^ing, on one occasion, under cover of a well-sus- 
tained discharge of musketry, the vessel of an enemy that had been 
stranded on the shores of Berbice. 
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•*« Parties in correspondenoe with the Educational Department will please quote 
th« number and date of vaj previouf letters to which they may have occasion to refer, 
aa it is eztreoiidy diScalt for the Department to keep trace of isolated cases, where so 
Bumj letters are received (nearly 600 per month) on Tarious suhjects. 



THEEDUCATIOJf AL FEATCTEES OF THE LATE PEO- 
VIN^CIAL AGEICULTUEAL EXHIBITION. 

"We believe it quite to be within the scope of this Journal to 
trace out the Educational features of the recent Agricultural 
Exhibition at Cobourg. It is an highly gratifying circumstance 
to notice that the Eepresentative of Her Majesty appreciates 
the exertions of the people of Upper Canada in placing their 
Bystem of public instruction upon a broad and ample basis. 
In a reply to the address of the Agricultural Association, His 
Excellency expressed his belief that our '^ School and Munici- 
pal systems may serve as models for longer settled countries ;" 
sad in his reply to a toast given at a dinner in London, he is 
reported to have said, — ** I look forward to a great and glorious 
future for Upper Canada. With its love for law and order, 
adherence to constitutional principles, its fertility of soil, its 
railways and lakes bringing down the produce of the country, 
and with a good government, it is your own fault if you are not 
a great country some day. But to yourselves jou must trust ; 
and I pray earnestly that this progress may continue while I 
am among you. It is upon your system of education, and your 
municipal institutions, and public works you have to rely." 
The same testimony is borne more at length by the President 
of the Association, I>avid Christie, Esquire, in his Annual 
Address before that body. He said " The youth of Canada 
are enjoying the blessings of a Common School System, which 
is the glory of our land and the h jnor and pillar of the state." 

The warm interest which was felt in the success of our 
Educational system by His Excellency's distinguished prede- 
cessor Lord Elgin, wHl long be remembered by the Canadian 
people. No man valued more highly, in a national point of 
view, than hf did, the maintenance of an effective system of 
publie instruction. He judged rightly in placing it in the van 
of all the social interests of the State, which it is the duty of 
the Legislature and Oovemment to sustain and promote. We 
are happy to observe that the same patriotic policy has been 
pursued, to some extent, by Sir Edmund Head, and that public 



men of all parties unite in maintaining our public school 
system, and with pride refer to its succetjsful operation. 

From Mr. Christie* »» addreso, delivered before the Agricul- 
tural Association, we select the following extracts, in which the 
President refers in striking and forcible language to the impor- 
tance of ^ Agricultural Education as the great inAtrument in 
promoting our prosperity as a people. He observed : 

Men generally assent to the proposition that " Know)e<lge is Power/' 
yet it is a fact that AgricuUuri.sts, as a body, do not act on this prin- 
ciplle ; I mean in so far as regards the Scienee of Agpricutuire. * * 

It is a very common opinion that education unilts men tor labor, and 
that the only man who will assiduously persevere in it is the ignorant 
and illiterate. ♦ i. ♦ ♦ ♦ » » 

Nothing can be more pernicious in practice than this false estimate 
of the effect of education. The maas of Canadian Farmers till their 
own lands, and the labor is chiefly performed by their own familicSr 
Should they train their families on the principle (hat labor and educa- 
tion are incompatible, how fearful would soon be the result as respects 
our social and industrial position ? Korturately, the youth of Canada 
are enjoying the blessing of a Common School syMtcni, which is the 
glory of our land, and the honor and pillar of the Sf ate. They cannot 
therefore, be illiterate. But they do not receive that kind of education 
wnich will tit them fur the proper exercise of the profession of Agri- 
culture. Here lies the whole cause of the difficulty. 

♦ ♦•»♦♦*•*♦♦ 
Where, then, is the remedy ? The work mu«t begin with yourselves. 

You have, by your apathy, sanctioned the degradation of your pro- 
fession. You have permitted other men to form a low estimate of it, 
and to usurp that position which, in common with them, you should 
occupy. What secular pursuit is superior to yours, either in point of 
honour or usefulness? yet by many it is not so deemed. I ha^e beard 
men, firom whose education better things might hare been expected, 
talk contemptuously o> (he men who wear homespun. Make the 
frieze coats respected. Don't think and say that labour and educa- 
tion are incomptfitible. Teach your yo»ing men that they ought to be 
a&sociated. Give your sons not merely jifood common school instruc- 
tion^ but a liberal and thoraughhi scientifie agricultural education. 

* » ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦*'»♦ « .» 

If the next generation of farmers could be well educated in their 
profession, it is almost impossible to e^'timate the rast change which 
would take place in the world's progress. What is urged is,— educa- 
tion, in the true and proper sense or the tenn, namely, the thorough 
training of the mind, with a special reference to the practice of 
agrici Iture. It includes the theory jind practice of the profession, 
— neither separately, but both combined. Theory alone cannot make 
a man a good farmer. *♦♦♦•♦» 

Science must assist him, by telling him what sustenance each kind 
of crop requires — whetlier it be organic or inorganic ; and, from a 
careful analysis of the soil, whether such substances be among its 
component parts, and in the necessary proportions. No amount of 
merely practical skill can, in all cases, indicate this ; science alone can 
determine it. How often is the merely practical man bitterly disap- 
pointed, when, after preparing a field in his usual way, he finds th»t 
the crop falls far short of his expectations ? Such failures cannot bo 
accounted for by an v incidental and obvious causes; there is the want 
of something to complete the amount and kind of food necessary for 
th3 crop— but he cannot tell what that want of something is. Here 
science must aid him, or he will be left to grope in the darkness and 
mist of uncertamty. We may learn much from the book of experi- 
ence; hot its teachings are vague and uncertain, unless we are some- 
what acquainted with the la^rs which regulate the universe. A 
physician, practising his profession in ignorance of general principles, 
and irusti ig to his experience, might avoid doing much mischief in 
ordinary cases ; but in those of complexity and peril, he would be 
utterly helpless. The like cfwe is that o( the farmer who has no 
scientific knowledge. He may indeed wish to read correctly the laws 
of the practical world, but this he cannot do accurately without 
pcience. This is the difference between the empirical and the scien- 
tific physiologist. The empiric is contented with observing and re- 
cording the resulting fact ; while the scientific physiologist must 
a^ertain the manner in which physiological laws operate. The atten- 
tion of the one is directed to results in the improvement of his art; 
and that of the other to the enlargement of his stock of knowledge. 
There is a strong tendency in those two methods to combine and 
unite in one grand result That they do so combine is unquestionably 
true. All science is true ; and the results of the opei aiion of Uie 
great principles which it teaches most be exactly in accordance with 
it Now, the object of the science of agriculture is to construct a 
S'^heme of knowledge which shall not only explain results, hue oe a 
guide to the evolution of correct systematic practice.^ Thisiientitj 
of result is not merely important as respects the discoverers and im- 
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provers, but to man as man-— elevating him moral I j and inteHeetaally, 
and proTiding largely for hirt temporal want«. ♦ # ♦ » 
Having thus stated that a liberal and scientific education ought to 
be the portion of every farmer who wishes to excel in his profession, 
the remaining point to be glanced at, is the instrumentality by which 
It is to be obtained. And 1 wish now more particularly to direct your 
attention to the means' for educating the rising generation. A consi- 
derable part of the traininjj of every young farmer in early life, indeed 
the greater part of it umst be got at home. Every farmer can teach 
bis f:on a great deal of the practice, and some, a part of the science of 
the profes.sion of Agriculture. But hoivever well qualified many are 
to give instructions and to avail themselves of their leisure hours to 
impart it, yet, unaided by public instruction, the mind cannot be 
folly developed in the science. However good private tuition is^ yet 
it is an acknowledged fact, that apart from public instruction, it fails 
to produce a well developed mind and character. The expeHenee of 
men in all age$ hoa been that the worh of giving instruction can only 
he well done hy thoee ichoee special business it is. It is the only rational 
and efToctive plan, and we have an Institution of this kind. In Uni- 
versity College, there is an Agricultural Professorship, and connected 
with It an Experimental Farm. As you are aware our worthy Secre- 
tary Mr. Buckland is Professor of Agriculture. He combines those 
qualities which are necessary for his position ; he has not only scien- 
tilc attainments of a high order, but he has been long a practical 
farmer. He teaches the History, Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
The Professors of Ohemisty, Natural History, (including Botany and 
Entomology .) Geology and Mineralogy give special Lectures on those 
branches of Scientific Agriculture which belong to their respective de- 
partmetitSL As an incentive to Students, the Senate of the University 
Lave erected IHve Scholarships in Agriculture, of the value of £30 
per annum each. Professor Buckland, in order as much as possible 
to suit the convenience of young farmers who cannot spare their whole 
time, has rerj considerately fixed the commencement of his course in 
November. It ends in March. Young men can thus be absent from 
home for instruction during that portion of the year when they can 
best spare the time. It is to be regretted that, comparatively few 
have availed themselves of the advantages thus offered. While the 
Agricultural Schools of Cirencester, Edinburgh and Templemoyle in 
Great Britain, of Ghrignon and Koville in France, of Hohenheim and 
Moeglin in Germany, of Hottbeck in Flanders, and Hofwyl in Switzer- 
land have their crowds of eager students, our Canadian School of 
Agriculture is almost tenantless This ought not so to be. Unless 
we rouse to action, we shall fall hr behind in the race of Agricultural 
iuiprovement. In a country where Agricultural societies are so much 
appreciated and so liberally supported, why is it that we pay so little 
attention to the acquisition of that kind of knowledge which is their 
nainspriifg, and which more than anything elso will contribute to the 
imint>vement and wealth of Canada. Let us do our duty in this 
matter ; the interests of the country demand it 

It is a gratifying and important fact to be able to state, in 
eonnection with this address, that, since December, 1853, the 
Department of Public Instruction has put into circulation (in 
connection with the public school libraries) no less than 6,000 
Tolumes of works relating to the science and practice of agri- 
culture, and that tliese books are much sought for and read. 
During the Governor- General's visit to the ag^cultural exhibi- 
tion at Cobourg, the following address was presented to him 
by the authorities of Victoria College : — 

Ta His BxeeUeney Sir 3lmund Walker Heady BarU^ Governor 
General of British NoHh Anherica^ Ac de. Jte, 

Hat it Plbasb Tocr Ezcellbsct: 

We, the President and Faculty of the Uniyerrfty ofVictoria College, 
desire to present to yo jr £zcellcncy, on this your first visit to the town 
of Cobourg our most hearty welcome. We welcome your Kxcellency 
not only as the constitutional Representative of our beloved Sovereign 
whose name this University bears, and to whose Crown and person we 
feel it an honour and a duty to expre% our allegiance and regard, but 
also, as the OfiBcers of a public seminary of learning, we welcome your 
Excellency as a distinguished son of one of the most distinguished Uni- 
versities in the world. 

The institution with which we have the honor to be connected was 
establnhed by the Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, at 
a period when a general feeling in favour of education di t not prevail 
m Upper Canada. Very formidable obstacles have stood in the way 
of its prosperity, but chiefly such a^ result from the want of thoe 
liberal pecuniary resources so necessary for the healthy working of a 
public Institution of learning. But notwithstan-ling this a Yiivy large 
number of the youth of this Province have obtained here those educa- 
tiooal acquirementfl which have qualified many of them for occupying 



prominent positions In the ranks of the liberal and other professions in 
this country. 

We beg to state to your Excellency that the education which is 
imparted here is not sectarian. This the charter of our University ex- 
pressly forbids, while it fully concurs with the views of those by whom 
it was established, in enjoining that it shall be christtnn. 

The institution comprises a Grammar School as well as an University. 
The course of instruction in both is liberal, and the increasing number 
of youth, amounting now to two hundred annually, who resort here 
from all parts of the Province for mental culture, affords gratiftying 
evidence that our efforts are generally appreciated. 

An highly efficient Medical Department which is conducted in Toronto, 
was added to the University the last year. And while we are thus 
extending its operations and adapting its provisions to the wants of our 
rising country, we assure your Excellency that it is our steady aim te 
combine with the lessons of literature and science, those higher instruo- 
tions which lead to the fear of Ood, and to all due allegiance to the 
beloved and rightful Sovereign of a people who nhew, that they prac- 
tically comprehend human rights and are determined, at whatever 
sacrifice, to uphold and extend human freedom. 

Such being the character of the public Institution over which wa 
are placed, we desire to express to your Excellency our confident bope^ 
that in the administration of the affairs of this important Province all 
the friends of liberal education will find in your Exxellency, a generous 
supporter of every institution whose object is' to build up a free, an 
enlightened, and a Christian people. 

We wi^h your Excellency and /amily, the choicest blessings c»f a 
gracious Providence, and pray that your Kxcellency may be so guided 
in the government of this portion of Her Majesty^ Empire, that future 
generations may have cause to pronounce a biesding upon your Excel* 
lency's name. 

kbplt: 

Mr, President and Gentlemen of the UnxvorHty of Vietoria College. 

In a new country there is often great difficulty in organizing and 
maintaining those institutions whish arc destined to afford a complete 
training in the higher branches of e:lucation, whether literary or 
scientific 

I receive, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction, an address from one 
of the institutions employed in this important work. 

The description which y.ou have given me of your own system, the 
seal and the principles of the Wesleyan body, as well as the reputa- 
tioo which you have already earned at Victoria College, assure me 
that you are efficiently contributing towards the future happiness and 
prosperity of Canada. 

I pray that Providence may blc**s your effort to inculcate sound reli- 
gion and useful learning : and I thank you heartily for the reception 
now offorded me. 



MENTAL IMPROVEMENT FOR FARMERS. 
F^rom the Working Farmer. 

But few persons ever reflect on the means by which they may improve 
their general ability for increased thought, while all agree that the 
human mind is susceptible of such improvement and by no class of 
citizens is this subject more neglected than by farmera 

The fat mer, beyond all others, sliould have clear powers of observa^ 
tlon, so as readily to observe and apply nature's law& 11 is vocation is 
the root of all prosperity, and until the farmers of a nation are pro- 
greased to the highest power of observation, the country cannot rise to 
the highest rank. 

Let us examine this subject as appled to an individual case, and the 
means may possibly be ascertained of sni?ing at the desideratum. 

The usual argument in favrr of a thorough and conventional educa- 
tion, although admitted, is not practicable. Fai mers cannot be mere 
scholars ; the rigor consequent upon their mode of life is not of a kind 
to render them capable of becoming mathematicians, nor of availing 
of that part of the usual progress having a mathematical basis ; but 
still we argue that no class of men are so capable, when properly di- 
rected, of avsiling of processes by which the more useful class of fmetB 
may be attained. 

Lord Brougham has justly remarked, *^ That mathematical truths 
" may be arrived at by thought alone; and he says "any man «»ay," 
he does not say ieilly ^* by the process of thought alone, arrive at the 
"solution of any problem in mathematics,** by the same process of 
thought as that by which he knows that two and two make four. But, 
says the learned gentleman, ** no man can know by thought alone 
" that a stone let fall from his hand would descend to the grond.** He 
knovis this fact from observaliony and not from thought ; for if he had 
not seen the law of gravitation exercised in some way before, he could 
not by- any thought of his own tell if the stone would fall, rise, or 
float at the level of his hand. He knows this fact by example, and not 
by thought The means of suoti knowledge is not inherent in man. 
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Gravity is a law of Gk>d, and as such is only to be learned by ob- 
serving its development in nature. We have cited this example only 
as a basis, and will now proceed to give a few other iocideota^ and 
then to shew the application to our present argument 

All will admit that some men profit by observation more than others, 
while but few know the means by which this power of observation 
may be increased. Ay examples of this absence of observation, how 
few farmers know that cows and sheep have no upper teeth ; how few 
are aware that cold water will dissolve more salt or lime than hot 
water. Does one in one hundred know that a gallon of water will 
dissolve more plaster of Paris tl:an it will of slaked lime, that has been 
long enough exposed to the atmosphere to become carbonate of lime ? 
How many know that water is at its mean of size when at 40 ^ of 
heat, that if cooled below tnat temperature it swells, until it becomes 
ice at 82 *^ , and if heated above lO ® it also swells, until it eventually 
becomes steam, thus occupying more than 1,700 times its original 
spaoe? Still, all these are fact^ and to minds generally observant, 
they are well known to be true. 

The science of farming embraces all Nature's laws, and the habit of 
observation will soon render the farmer ready to recognize these Uws 
in all their useful applications. Let him know enough of chemistry, 
which he may do by one week's reading, to comprehend the various 
changes that the integrants of the soil undergo to enable them to enter 
the plant, and he will soon observe the fact that these chemical chan- 
ges must include the ability of being dissolved in water before the 
plant can receive them. He will also soon find that water, in its pure 
state, wil n >t dissolve the necessary qnantiiy of all these materials, 
unless it contains carbonic acid, and this will necessarily lead to his 
understanding whence this gas is obtained, and why it pervades the 
atmosphere. When he observes that water from a spring, applied to 
plants in time of drought will not produce the same amount of improve- 
ment as is received from a similar amount of waterfalhng through the 
atmosphere in the form of rain, he will soon understand that the raih- 
water comes charged with some ingredient from the atmosphere which 
the spring water does not contain, and the slightest examination in- 
forms him that this is ammonia, and that it is received in the atmos- 
phere from the decay of former crops, animal exudations, Sx, The 
slightest exercise of the mind in the observance and application of the 
common ^t ti uths of Nature's laws will capacitate it for another step 
in progression ; for the brain, like the arm of the black-smith or the 
leg of the dancing-master, must increase in energy at least, if not in 
size, by healthful use, and this use is a fi^e observance of God's laws 
as displayed in the progression of nature^ 

All have observed that the inhabitants of the country have this 
power of observation to a greater extent than those whose tastes lead 
them to become inhabitants of large cities, and to etigage in mer- 
cantile pursuits. Indeed, this fact has given rise to many anecdotes, 
such as the boy, who, when asked which was the direction of tip 
stream, ascertained the fact, and answered the question by throwing 
a stone at a frog, then remarking a frog always jumps up stream when 
disturbed. 

The Captain who visited Sir Joseph Banks is another example of 
this power of observation. Sir Joseph said : ** You appear, Sir, an 
observant man ; do you know if the crocodile really cries to entice 
travellers, as has been stated ?'' *' No," said the Captain ; *' he cannot 
cry ; he has no tongue." *' No tongue T' said Sir Joseph. '* No^ Sir; 
he has no more tongue than an elephant" '*Uas an elephant do 
tongue ?" ** No, he has no use for a tongue ; he has a trunk.' ^ Pray. 
Sir," said Sir Joseph, ** how did you arrive at these facts T' ^* Well," 
said he, ** I saw a stuffed crocodile in a doctor's shop, and I saw an 
elephant in a men;igerie. Still thousands of others mght have seen 
the same crocodile and elephant without ascertaining the same facta*' 
These anecdotes may not seem pertinent to oar argument, but they are 
BO. Let any farmer devote the evenings of a single winter to the reading 
of Geology, Entomology, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and Natural 
History, and apply his acquired knowledge as an amusement, while 
pursuing his vocation during (he following summer, and he will find 
himself able to observe and comprehend thousands of incidents con- 
nected with natural law, which would before have passed by unobserved. 
He will then see and understand that the soil is but a debris of the 
rock's that in its original formation this occurred from the combined 
influence of sun and air, and changes of temperature by freezing and 
thawing, in rendering these rocks a soil. He will see how the convul- 
sions of nature have mixed the soils of difierent localities; he will see, 
also, that the earliest vegetable growths were necessarily grosser sorts 
than those now produced ; and that they, by receiving carbon from the 
atmosphere, for the carbon originally must have existed there in im 
mense quantities, in the form of carbonic acid, by their decay deposited 
it in the soil, thus improving its quality and rendering it fit for the 
development of a more advanced class of vegetation. He will also see 
where and from what causes animal life progressed, and can trace its 
progress. He will clearly understand that such vegetable matters as 
were consumed by animals merely change the amngement of their 
particles by such process, and that no one particle was put oat of exi»> 



tence, but that by the decay of this animal and the change of the ar- 
rangement of the ultimate particles, 'both of themselves and their food, 
that they re-enter nature's great storehouse, the atmosphere and the 
soil, in a progressed condition; that thus both plants and animals 
have progressed to their present state. 

fie will next be able to observe why deeply disintegrated soils can 
never suffer from drought, because he will know that when water is 
absent from the soil it is present in the atmosphere, and will be deposi- 
ted on the surfaces of colder particles, at greater depths than can be 
reached by atmosphere when attempting to percolate shallow plowed 
land. He can trace the action of this moisture and its ofi9ce in the 
soil; he can know what amendments are required to replace those 
which he may find to be deficient ; and, indeed, he can render himself 
doubly happy and a better servant of his Creator, and his vocation 
ameliorating to his fellow-men. All this roust occur if he knows so much 
of nature's laws as will give his mind the first ability for closer obser- 
vance, and his progression as an individual will be the natural conse- 
quence of its exercise. All this does not call for the tedious exertions 
of thought as practised by the mathematiaan and the mirchaat, but 
merely for the culture of the power of observation to see truths as they 
exist, and apply them rightly ; and, this, and nothing else, he will find 
to constitute the science of agriculture. 



THE BENEFITS OF EVENING SCHOOLS. 

A committee of the Board of Common School Trustees in the City 
of Toronto, have been appointed to consider the propriety of establish- 
ing Evening Schools,«has thus reported : 

The Committee, after a careful consideration of the educational wants 
of the citizens, and an examination of the benefits of such institutions 
in those cities in which, for some time, they have been in operation, 
believe that no system of general education can be complete without 
the establishment of evening schools, and strongly reosmmend tho 
opening at an early day of such classes, both for males aiid females, as 
the wants of the city demand, and the means at the disposal of the 
Board will permit 

Your Committee consider that such schools will prove highly bene* 
ficial to three classes of the community. I. In the first place there are 
those more advanced in years whose early education has been partially, 
if not entirely neglected, but who, aware of the advantages to their 
business, as well as the respectability, which arise from even a small 
amount of education, are now desirous of availing themselves of the only 
means within their reach of acquiring those benefits. 2. A second 
class is composed of youths of various ages, who, either from un- 
willingness to go, or from the inability of necessitous parents to spare 
them, do not attend the day school. This is a numerous class in 
other cities, and one whose presence has been attended with rnndi 
trouble to the teachers and but little benefit to themselves; still, it is 
a clas:3 that cannot be wholly overlooked in the consideration of this 
important question. 8. A third and perhaps the largest class, and 
one which is likely to constitute the chief portion of our schools, is 
that composed of those who have already attained a certain amoobtof 
information, and who are desirous of adding to it at those hours whett 
free from their ordinary avocations and employments. Evening 
schools meet the wants of this large and interesting poKion of the 
community, and tberefore, both on economical and moral grounds^ 
we are l>ound, so far as we are able, to satisfy these wants. The 
Committee, deeply sensible that the substantial benefits conferred 
upon society by such schools cannot be estimated in pounds and pence, 
and fully awaie that they arc regarded favorably by all classes of our 
citizens, cannot, however, under present circumstances, recommend 
the Board to do more than make a commencement by way of experi- 
ment, during the present season. The buildmg of new schooWbouaes 
and the perfecting of our admirable system of ^mmon School Educa- 
tion, have necessarily entailed heavy expenses upon the city. Add 
to this that the item of evening schools was overlooked in the Boird'a 
estimate of the current expenditure of the year, and ^e Committee 
think the desirableness of restriction will be apparent- 

The Committee, therefore, would recommend the immediate establish- 
ment of but one central male evening school — that one of the rooms in 
the Victoria Street school should be appropriated to that purpose, that 
one teacher, at a salary of JS50, be engaged to conduct the classes 
— that these be open for five evenings each week from 7 to 9jt o'clock, 
beginning on the I5th October, and ending on the 15th April followmg. 

The Committee had some difficulty in determining as to the pro- 
priety of employing to conduct the evening classes, those teachers 
already engaged in some of the public day schools. While in some 
places, this double duty has been thought too burdensome to the 
teachers, in other cases, it has been found that they were able to dis- 
charge both offices satisfactorily to themselves and to then* emplojeiB. 
In the present position of our city schools, the Committee deem it, on 
the whole, the safest plan to employ a separate teacher for the eveaing 
duty. 
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The Committee on Erening Schools beg further to state that, all 
necessary arrangerocnta having been made, the evening clashes were 
opened on the 15th instant. They are happy in being able to say that 
the numbers who presented themHclves fur enrolment as scholars far 
exceeded their expectation, there being ninety-seven present on Mon- 
day, and one hundred and forty on Tuesday evening. 



REMINISCENCES OF THE PARIS INDUSTRIAL EXHTBITION. 

Stbam EKonfBB. — ^Many persons suppose that the French people 
know but little about steam engines, and that their number is very 
limited in France. '1 his is a mistaken idea; for steam engines of re- 
markable beauty, and in great numbers, are made and used in that 
country. While in Paris^ those exposed In the grand Exhibition im- 
pressed us iavourabl^, both with regard to the simplicity of their 
character and the highly cultivated taste ditiplayed in their style of 
execution. The lavourite and most common steam engine used in 
France is the double horizontal kind — that is, two cylinders yoked at 
right angles to one shaft. They are mostly low-pressure and conden- 
sing. The pumps and condenser are placed below, and are worked 
by eccentrics from the main shaft, and thus they are very compact 
The engines of the river boats are of this consiruction, and a number 
of these were on exhibition ; but not a single large marine one. 
Some small ones, however, were on exhibition ; and one of 80 horse- 
power, as a working model, by Tod & McGroggor, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, of the steeple class, was well made, but we did not like it ; we 
prefer greater simplicity — such as is now attained io the marine en- 
gines built in New York. M. Qache, of Nantes, exhibited a double- 
horizontal river boat engine ; and so did M. Creusot, the largest maker 
of this class of engines in the country. One from Holland, by M. 
Call, was justlr admired for its workmanship, and gave evidence of 
the mechanical skill of the genuine Dutch. An engine from Birming- 
ham, England, gained more notioe for its elaborate ttiiishing than most 
of those exhibited, but it did not show such harmony of proportion 
and skilful arrangement ol parts as those made in France. All tne 
Urge engines for factories in France have double cylinders, and are 
said lo insure perfect steadiness and regularity in working the ma- 
chinery. Some very large ones of this class were exhibited ; but the 
most unique, for the purpose of insuring a smooth motion, was a 
small engine having three cylinders, with their piston rods so yoked as 
to overcome all the difficulty of dead points. Three- cylinder engines 
are not new, nor are they commendable, as two cylinders can accom- 
plish the same objects with sufficient accumcy, and are certainly much 
cheaper. We did not attempt to count all the engines exhibited — 
their number was too. imposing for this task. The French locomo- 
tives, in contrast with the English ones— and there were quite a 
number of both— exhibited superiority both in construction4md finish. 
This surprised us not a little, as we did not expect to find such en 
gineering excellence in France, especially when compared with the 
parent country of the locomotive; but when we remembered that 
mL Seguin, of the St. Etienoe Railway, first greatly increased the 
heating sur&ce by his tu'iuUr locomotive boilers, patented in 1828, 
and that M. Pelleian early applied the steam Jet to increase the draft 
of the fire, we could not but admit that too little credit has been 
gjven to France for what she has done to improve the steam engine. 
The French locomotives did not appear to be any better than the 
English ones; but while they exhibited as much power, they dis- 
played a greater artistic finish and beauty of design. Both English 
and American engineers might learn a lesson from those of France, 
with respect to combining beauty with usefulness in designing ma- 
chinery. France, like all other countries, has her enthusiasts, and 
perhaps in greater numbers. We thought so while looking at an en- 
gine by M. Paschal, propelled with steam, smoke, and hot air, and 
which has made nearly as much noise in Paris as the &rie9on did in 
New York. Air is forced In small Jets through an annular furnace, 
surrounded with water on the outside, where the steam is formed, and 
from which it is taken to mingle with the heated air and products of 
combustion of the furnace, thence into the cylinder to operate the 
piston. The working cylinder itself is also heated by a grate, but all 
the other parts of the engine are the same as those in common use. 
Its results, so far, have not come up to the anticipations of its admirers 
and adyocates, and never will. It however shews that the French 



engineers are not of the stand-still order, 
no improvements oould ever bo made. 



Without such experiments 



laoH AHD Stxsl.— The display of iron and steel manufactures 
greatly interested us, more especially the productions of Prussia. As 
at the World's Fair in London, in 1851, so at the Great Exhibidon in 
Paris, 1855, M. Ejiipp, of Berlin, Prussia, made by far the finest dis 
play— surpassing both the French and English steel and iron makers. 
Ihe Exhibition in London must have done good, for those who wit 
ne^ised it have confessed that M. Krupp has improved upon his 
samples of fine steel there exhibited ; and it will not be forgotcen how 
ibess were adsaired and spoken oC His iron books, with leayes 



thin as paper, were described as the most wonderful achievement in 
the science of iron making. We must- confess that it was 'ropossible 
to ascertain whether France, Germany, or England oceiipted the first 
place f r iron products.' So far, hotivever, as it relates to commercial 
utility — cheapness of product — England surpasses all the others ; but 
the products of each, taking a general view of them, were nearly 
alike — maa&ive and beautiful. There were huge iron rails, (10 feet 
long, and iron girders of equal length. There were iron plates for the 
new French gun*boats, 8U feet long, 6 feet wide, and 4 inches thick, 
made by M. Cave k Co., and intendeil to kno^k down with impunity 
the granite walls of fort and citadel. There were also displayed 
sheets of iron 30 feet long, and as manv wide ; and M. Petin k Co. 
displayed steel tires, for locomotive wheels, 15 feet in diameter. The 
wheel adopted on all the French lines of railroad is composed of a 
corrugated steel disk bound to a steel tire, and a «olid hub pierced for 
the nxK*. These are stated to be cheaper and stronger than any other 
kind — the cheapness having refereufe to durability. One lai^ W'heel, 
18 feet in diameter, forged wholly of iron — nave, felly, and spokes — 
exhibited by a M. Gouin, attracted much attention for its huge pro- 
portions, and the massive machinery required to forge it We were 
not prepared to see such masses of iron forged into wheels, beams, 
and plates : but the Titan power of steam is equal to the task. Those 
on exhibition were worth a voyage across the Atlantic to behold. 



BOOKS AND PRINTING AT THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

We extract from VlUustratian the following interesting article 
occasioned by the exhibition of the art of printing at the Gh-eat felxposi* 
tion at Paris :-* 

In examining the literary works and the specimens of the different 
graphic arts which are to be seen in the Exposition, it is easy to con- 
ccive that the developement of printing has been in each country pro- 
portionate to the development of its literature and the influence it ex- 
ercises upon other countries. For what rea.son are the books of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and other secondary states, scarcely represented at all 
in the Palace of Industry ? It is because the modern litera:ure of those 
countries, although not wanting in local importance, yet does not 
possess a European character, and their typographical productions 
cannot enter into competition with those of the great nations of Central 
Europe ; because, also, the demand fol- the books of those countries is 
much less considerable than that which appertains to a literature 
sought for by all na lions. 

We regret not the less deeply that there should be almost an entire 
absenee in ^his Exposition, of books from many of the secondary states 
of Europe. The literary decline of Italy and Spain is a result of their 
political fall Literature, printing, and bookselling is not what it 
would have been if the national life had followed a progressive march. 
Notu'ithstandmg this, we should be surprised were we aware of the 
literary strength of these countries, and could see the most important 
publications which have been issuea within a few years. France, 
Germany and England whose literature is the most imporUnt of the 
nineteenh century, have each in this Exposition most interesting col 
lections of books, engravings, and illustrated work& We shall occupy 
ourselves more especially wiih the specimens from the imperial print- 
ing offices of Paris and Vienna, also with the exhibitions of Messrs. 
Didot, Pion, Claye, etc., who represent the graphic arte, so called, in 
their rich collection of works from the first publishers in those three 
countries 

After France, it is GeroMiny which exhibits the largest number of 
typographical specimens. There are nevertheless, few publishers who 
have decided, to take part in the trial, i'he English also, merit the 
same reproach ; but with them typography, although not wanting in 
great importance, is not, nevirtheless, the stamp of national industry 
as exemplified in Saxony. We learn that in Leipsic alone there are 
not less than one hundred and forty-five book publishers, who are only 
represented here by four or five houses, which give a very feeble idea 
of the importance of the largest market for books that exists in the 
world. It U our intention to devote ourselves more to the yaluo of 
the works exhibited as objects of mdustry and art, than as to their 
moral and scientific value. Before examining from this point of view 
it would, perhaps, not be without interest to eive the reader some de- 
tails as to the actual state of typography and bookselling in France^ 
England and Germany. 

It is difficult to state in which of the three countries printing has 
made the most progress. The beauty of the type used in Germany is 
fully equal to that of France* and England, and in this connection 
Germany has made remarkable progress. They have given up also, 
the bad habit of printing on thin paper, which made tlie perusal of 
of German publications so fatiguing. Now, the most common works 
are produced with an elegance which permits of their comparison with 
French and Eoglish editions. France, celebrated not alone in its 
editions de Luoe^ but also for its large market for more common pub« 
lications, has not neglectod neatness and beauty in its printing, whioh 
advantages booouie Uie property of the publie, owing to the low prioe 
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at which they are furnished, in comparison with German and Enprlish 
booksL The French language being Rpread to so much more extent, 
French puMMhers are enabled to issue a larger number of copies. The 
German editions being so much smaller, are in consequence, more 
extensive. 

This fact, of which Germans as well as foreigners complain, is also 
owing to another cause. In France all important works are published 
in or near PaHs. England has also but two capitals for the supply of 
books, London and Edinburgh. The French publisher has for his 
publications a more certain demand than the German. He does not 
send out as the latter does books on sale, and he does not give to agents 
80 large a discount. The credit for books in France is but three or 
six months, whereas in Germany it is often a year. The Germans also 
print too large editions, as it often happens with the works of those 
authors whose fame is not yet established, and in consequence remain 
on the shelves of the publisher, proving a bad speculation. 

The lK>ok business in £ngland<l8 organized upon a plan very similar 
to that in use in France. The system in Germany often proves ruin- 
ous to the publisher ; copies of new publications are sent to the various 
country dealers, who often return all of them at the end of the year. 
This system, which distinguishes Grermany from most other countries, 
belongs essentially to its social constitution. The existence of so 
many capitals and large towns, each serving as a centre for science and 
art, renders it almost impossible to centralize the book publishers at 
any one point Each small village has its book agent, who, without 
nmch sto k on ban I, will procure for you any work at a few days' notice. 

Publishers send (heir literary novelties to all the country agents, 
who, in their turn, distribute them through all the comers of Germany. 
From the facility with which one can thus learn about books, without 
purchasing, results the fact that many publications are well read without 
paying much to the publisher. In no other country in the world does 
there appear as many new publications as in Germany. We find in 
Brockaus* Conyersations Lexicon, the number of books published 
annually since 1564— during which year a catalogue of books was com- 
menced at the Leipsic Fair, which has been continued uninterruptedly 
to the present day. In the year 1564, the number of new publications 
was two hundred and fifty-six. 

In 1589 8(52 

In 1601 1,187 

In 1701 1,025 

In 1766 1,517 

In 17S9 ; 2,116 

In 1814 : 2,629 

In 1825 4,836 

In 1830 6,920 

In 1846 12,426 ' 

In 1847 10,984 

In 1848 18,168 

In 1849 8,497 

In 1850 8,787 

Sho^ving that in 1846, a larger number of works was published'than 
in any year before or since. 

Fi ance stands next to Germany in the number of its publications. 
In 1817, there were published but two thousand one hundred and 
twenty-six new works : but in 1 826, there were four thousand three 
hundred and forty-seven. In 18dH, six thousand and sixty-eight ; in 
1850, seven thousand two hundred and eight, of which four thousand 
seven hundred and twelve were issued from Paris. 

The literary movement in England has followed an analogous pro- 
gression. In 1 828, there were published in London eight hundred and 
forty-two; in 18:-5, twelve hundred and forty-three; in 1850, forty- 
four hundred new works. It will be seAi that this result is inferior to 
that of Germany or even France. At the end of the year 1850, there 
were no less than two thousand booksellers in Germany ; amnng this 
number, four hundred publishers and twelve hundred agents. The 
largest number of bookstores are to be found in Berlin, where thei-e 
are, at present, one hundred and seventy-nine. As stated before, 
Leipsic has only one hundred and forty-four. Vienna, with a much 
larger population than Berlin, has but fif y two book-stores — but th^ 
small city of Suttgart has fifty, and Frankfort thirty-six. To give 
some idea of the change which has taken place in the l)Ook business in 
Germany, we would state that In 1740, Berlin po8sess<*d but eight 
book stores, and Leipsic thirty-one. 

At the annual fair that takes place at th^ latter city, three hundred 
and forty publishers have been present At that time, all large sales 
of new putilications took place at Leipsic, owing to the difficulties of 
communication. At present* the fair is used more as a rendezvous 
for those wishing to settle their yearly accounts, than for purchasing. 
An association of book publishers was formed in Ijeipsic in 1836 for 
the better organizing the correspondence of publishers and dealers, 
and also for transmitting books from one town to another. By means 
of this oi ganization, tlie price of books never varies, even in the most 
distant cities. The facility for procuring books, which exists in Germany, 




exercises a great infiuence over the instruction of the people. When we 
also know that thirty-two of the German cities possess large public libra- 
ries, and that it is rare to find a small village without its reading-room, 
we shall not wonder at the increase of literature in that country. 



ONE BY ONE. 

From"Rousehoid Ifonfo." 

One by one the sands are flowing. 

One by one the mountains fall ; 

Some are coming, some are going, 

Do not strive to grasp them alL 

One by one thy duties watt thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each, 

Let no future dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first that these can teach. 

One by one (bright gifts from Heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below ; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready too to let them go. 

One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 

Do not seek at life's long sorrow ; 

See how small each moment's pain ; 
God will help thee for to morrow, 

Every day begin again. 

Every hour that fleets so slowly 

Has its task to do or bear ; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 

I. thou set each gem with care, 

Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 

Nor the daily toil forgettine, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 

Hours are golden links, God's token. 
Reaching Heaven ; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 



ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 

The commerce of Great Britain with her Colonies, ahready exceeds 
that with all foreign countries. Mr. Disraeli sUted on one occasion in 
Pariiament, that in fifteen years Great Britain had exported to the 
Colonies, in the article of calico, (813,000,0.0) threb hundred and 

THIRTEEN MILLIONS YARDS MORE THAN TO ALL OTHER PAJET3 OF TBB 

WORLD. This Colonial Empire supplies the mother country, annually 
according to official returns 4,000,000 lbs. Cocoa; 1,000,000 lbs. Cinna- 
mon; 6,000,000 lbs. pepper; 2,000,000 gallons Vegetable Oils: 
8,000,000 lbs. Indigo ; 40,000,000 lbs. of Wool ; 1,000,000 yds. of 
Silk ; 24,000,000 lbs. of Rice ; 100,000,000 Iba Cotton Wool ; 
35,000,000 lbs. of Coffee; 168,000,000 brls. of sugar; with other arti- 
cles to an infinite amount ; with timber in almost an incalculabe 
quantity and with minerals and even the precious meUls, by hun- 
dreds of tona— Newfoundland alone, small and barren as she is, has 
contributed already to the wealth of the mother country in the vast 
sum of ;e200,000,000 steriing 1 Nay, were the commerce of Britain 
with all foreign countries suspended, her own Colonial Empire would 
occupy her shipping, receive her surplus population, consume her 
exports, and send her back in return all the luxuries and necessaries 
which her millions of home subiects requir^ The portion of this vast 
empire with which we are the most intimately connected is, the 
British possessions in America, larger in extent than all Europe, and 
unsurpasf-ed in natural ressources. The export and import trade with 
these Colonies amonnt to upwards of $50,000,000 annually. The 
tonnage of the shipping employed in this trade, i« nearly 2,500,000, 
yearly. The export trade of Canada alone reached in 1851 the enor- 
mous amount of $18,000,000, and has since gone on gradually in- 
creasing. In that year the value of oar Canadian Forests was up- 
wards of $14,984,000; of AoricwHure, $4,000,000; of the Seas, 
$20*,900 ; and of the Mines, $79,000. The revenue of her Canala* 
$210,000, and her whole revenue upwards of $80,000,000, being an 
to that vast Colonial Empire, which constitutes at once the glory. 
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excess oyer the expenditure of $700,000. We have thus briefly referred 
grvatneaa^ aod life of Qreat Britain. Its importance to the parent 
country has been noted ; and whoever seeks its digmeiQberment^ is not 
only an enemy to the Colonies themselves, but also an enemy to the 
mother country. While they stand, she stands firm and impregnable. 
Her interests are identical with the interests of the CoIonies,~her 
chttdren. *< Render theee i/m2«m," said the sagacious Talleyrand, *' or 
deprive her qf ikem and yoti hreah dawn her last wall^yau ftU up 
her last mote I ^-^ICinffHan Whig. 



THE COLONIES AND THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 
In a parliamentary paper yesterday was published a statement of all 
the remittances received up to the present time from the colonies on 
account of the Patriotic Fund. The total sum, including grants from 
colonial Governments, is £143,858. This is exclusive of £10,000 from 
Canada and £500 from the Mauritius for the French army. Of this, 
India contributes £56«6d0; of which, £30,0' is from Calcutta, 
£13,000 from Bombay, and Madras £1 1,837. The Australian colonies 
give £88,948 ; of which New South Wales sends £30,000, Sooth Aus- 
tralia £6,000, Van Diemen*s Land £ 1 ,948, and Victoria £1,000. From 
Canada comes £18,374; and among the subscriptions which make up 
that sum we find " Mohawk Indians of the Bay of Quinte/* con- 
tributing £S, the Rice Lake Indians, £57 2a. 6d., and the six Nations 
Indians £100. Nova Scotia sends £4.944; New Brunswick, £4,107 ; 
British Guiana, £4,000; Ceylon, £3,651; Hong Kong. £2,216; 
Prince £dward*s Island, £2,002; Gibraltar, £1,508; Jamaica, £1.066; 
Malta, £842 ; the Cape, £478 ; Mauritius, £632 ; Trinidad, £500 ; 
New Zealand, £441 ; Barbadoes, £403 ; Bermuda, £405 ; the smaller 
West India Islands various sums. The lowest is Tortoli, which has 
contributed £3. 



A PIOUS SOLDIER. 

The following touching letter was written on the ere of battle by 
Ck>l. ^hadforth, of the 67th regiment, British army, who fell in the 
attack on the Redan, on the 18 th of June : — 

**Bbporb Sbbastopol, June 17 — 6 P. M. 

" My <mn hel&9ed wife and dearly beloved children : At one o*clock 
toHOBorrow morning, I head th« 57 th to storm the Redan. It is, as I feel, 
an awfully perilous moment to me, but I place myself in the hands of 
our gracious God, without whose will a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground. I place my whole trust in Uim. Should I fall in the per- 
formance of my duty, I fully rely in the precious blood of our Saviour 
shed for annera, that I may be saved through Him. Pardon and forgive 
me mj bdoved ones, for an3rthini7 I may have said or done to cause 
yoa one moment's unhappiness. Unto God I commend my body and 
soolf which are His; and should it be His will that I fall in the per- 
formance of my duty, in the defence of my Queen and country, I most 
humbly say , *Thy will be done.' — God bless and protect you; and 
my last prayer will be, that He, of His infinite goodness, may preserve 
you. God ever bless you, my beloved Eliza, and my dearest children, 
and, if ve meet not again in thia world, may we all meet in the man- 
sions of our Heavenly Father, through Jesus Christ. God bless and 
protect you ; and ever believe me. 

Your affectionate husband and loving father, 

Thomas Shadforth.* 
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CANADA. 

MOHTHLT SUMMARY. 

Quite a nnmber of StndeDts offered themaelvea for matriculation at the 
reoent examination In the Universitj of Torooto. . . .The autumn term of 
Yictoria College has commeaced with one hundred and fiftj pupils and 
Stadents. • . .A building is about being erected at a cost of £400, in the citj 
^ Ottawa (Bytown), to be called the Yictoria Academy. The Ottawa Citizen 
in referring to the aubjeet sajs : " The example that has been set bj the 
founders of this Institution in erecting a neat and commodious building will, 
we hope, be speedily followed in diher quarters. And certainly, the sooner 
the hetter ; for the present condition of our Grammar or Common School 
baUdmga is anything but agreeable to the teachers or creditable to the city. 
It would be difficult to assign any reason why this city should not become 
as celebrated for theexcellenee of its Educational Institutions as it is already 
for the talubrity of its climate, and the beauty of its natural scenery . . .The 
Board of School Trustees in the city of Toronto are about taking Bteps to 
" obtain competent gentlemen to deliver instructive and interesting lectures 
in some of the City Schools during the winter mouths.** 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

MOirrBLT SITMMART. 

The Rev. Bdward St John Parry, lately Professor in Trinity College, 
Toronto, has been unanimously elected resident warden of Queen's College, 

Binningham The Globe says: "Dr. George Wilson, brother of Dr. 

Daniel Wilson of this city, has been appointed by Her Majesty to the newly 
erected regius Professorship of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Wilson in a note to the Lord Provost, transmitting Her Majesty's com- 
mission appointing him to the chair, informed his lordship that there was no 
exact equivalent in Eiigl'ish for giving a rendering of what was embraced 
under Technology, but the nearest de6cient was physical science in its ap- 
plication to the useful and economic arts, the fine arts not falling under the 
province of Technology. The benefits of the chair will not be confined to 
the students of the University, but will be extended to all whose attention 

is directed to the useful arts." The Olobe also states that : " The chair 

of the Practice of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, is at present 
vacant, in consequence of the resignation of Dr. Allison, who has long oc- 
cupied a place in the very highest ranks of the medical profession in Englaud. 
Dr. Allison is a brother of Sheriff Sir Archibald Allison, the celebrated his- 
torian of the last European War.'\ . . .It is announced that firom the 1st of 
October a class will be formed in the University of Dublin, for the especial 
instruction of students who may present themselves as candidates at the 
next examination for appointments m the Royal Artillery and Engit.eers. . . . 
The committee of the Roman Catholic University ol Ireland have received 
£12,000 during the last year. 

snucATioH xir Australia. 
A recent correspondent of the London Timtt states that ** The question 
of public education has again occupied for some time the attention of our 
Legislative Couneil, and the discussion has excited, as the discussion of this 
subieof generally does excite, a good deal of acrimonious feeling and keen 
debate. In connexion with the subject of education it may be proper to 
state that the first term of the Melbourne University was opened in due form 
on the 14th inst, by his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, in the presence 
of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Council of the University, and 
a number of other colonists. 

TALI COLLISK. 

The total number of Students in Tale College, according to the ** Banner," 
is 617 ; of instructors, 41. The Students are divided as follows : Theology 
students, 25 ; Law students, 22 ; Medical, S4 ; Scientific, 60 ; Seniors, 96 ; 
Juniors, 110; Sophomores, 118; Freshmen, 167. The whole number in 
the Undergraduated Department is 476. It is noticed with regret that the 
departments of Law, Medicine and Theology are gradually falling off. 
Something ought and might be done to avert this decline, which if not 
checked, will soon deprive Yale of any claim to be considered a University 
Or anything like one. 



ftterarii aiib 3neiitific JutrUigmct* 



MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

We regret to notice in our foreign exchanges the death of the Rev. Thoa. 
Pearson, author of the valuable work on Modem Infidelity... .The poet 
Longfeliow is engaged, it is said, apon a translation of Dante, which will be 
ready for the press sometime next year. . . .The library of the late Thomas 
Moore, presented by Mrs. Moore, as a memorial of her husband*s taste and 
erudition, to the Royal Irish Academy, has arrived in Dublin. . . .Mr. J. D. 
Fitzgerald, M. P., has offered jClOO towards establishing a pubiio library in 
Ennis, under the new act for promoting free public libraries and museums In 
Ireland. Writing to Mr Marcus Talbot on the subject, be says, ^*I will 
myself presenl £100 for the purchase of some standard scientific works, or 
books of reference, and I will undertake the supply of a complete set of 
parliamentary papers, and promise an annual subscription." 

PUBLIC LIBRARIKS AND MUSEUMS IN KNGLAHD. 

An act was pa<wed in the late session (18 and 19 Victoria, chap. 70) for 
further promoting the establishment of free public libraries and museums is 
municipal towns, and for extending it to towns governed under local im. 
provement acts and -to parishes. The PubUc Libraries* Act of 1860 in 
repealed, and under this act the admission to the publie is to be free of all 
char<^es. Town couucils may adept the act if determined upon by the in- 
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habltiiDts, and the expenses are to bo petd oai of the borough fund. The 
board of any district within the limits of an improyement act, may under 
similar circuinsUnces, adopt the act. Upon a requisition of at least ten 
rate-payers, a meeting of the parish may be called, and if two-thirds of the 
rate-payers then present shall determine, the act shall come hito operation 
In the parish, and ihe expenses of tbcLsame are to be paid out of the poor- 
rate. Further the act provides that if any meeting ciUled in any borough, 
district, or parish, shall determine against the adoption of .the act, no 
ueetiog for a similar pu^cse shall be had for the space of one year at 
least from the time of holding the previous meeting.* 

RSPORT OF THX DKPARTliniT OF 8CIKN(« ^MD ART IN KNOLARD. 

The report of the department of science snd art, from the pen oi Dr. 
Lyon Plajrfair, has just been published in the form of a blue-book, with 
oumerous and lengthy appendices. It is dated the let January last. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair sums up his report by obflenring generally, that the department 
has luaide a marked advance in extending instnietion in art to elementary 
schools ; 10,600 children having received such instruction through its agency. 
In concert with the Committee of Council on Bdueation, it has enabled 
1,044 teachers oi public schools to learn drawing at the local schools of 
art, with a view of introducing It into their own schools, and 1,270 masters, 
at various training colleges throughout the kingdom, have been examined 
for cortidcates in elementary drawing. Moans of illustrating the courses of 
iJistrucUon have been widely spread, and, in addition to the usual trade sup- 
ply, 2H schools hare obtained examples through the department, at an 
average cost of six guineas for eaeh school. The lojal schools throughout 
the provinces have been attended by nearly 20,000 persons, chiefly artisans. 
The museums of the department have been visited by above 204.000 per- 
sons, and the Art Library at Marlborougb-house by nearly 8,000. The 
exhibition of students* prize-drawings in the provinces has been inspected 
by above 66,000 persona, and the Botanical and Zoological Gardens in Dublia 
have had above 1 15,600 visitors. The Central Schools in London eoniinuo 
to be made as useful as possible to the schools throughout the kingdom, and 
have been the means of providing well-trained masters for the proviaoial 
schools. The public services connected with the department continue in 
an active state. In regard to the financial expenditure of the department » 
it is asserted that every effort for economy has been made, and, of the 
aggnfgato sum of £79,846 voted last year, it is expected that more than 
£17,000 will be repaid into the Exchequer at the close of the financial year. 

XDITORS IN PABLIAMKKT. 

The press in England certaii.ly cannot complain that it is not fairly repre- 
sented in high places. The London AthensDum says : ** There are more 
proprietors, editors, and correspondents of public journals in the present 
House of Conmions than at any previous period. Among leading debaters 
in that House are to be found some of the most powerful writers of the day. 
The Chancellors of the Exchequer are men who have occupied equally distin- 
guished positions in literature, and the Lords LieutenaLtof Ireland are elegant 
essayists, pleasant vernfiers, and accomplished authors of diaries. In fact, 
the distinction and antagonism between the worlds of politics and literature 
seem fiut dying out to the advanUge of both, we would fain believe. While 
(he one becomes mora enlightened, it is to be hoped the other will gain in 
robustness and healthiness of tone.** 

CONTKBSION or THK ARABIAN DmST UTTO AH OCKAIT. 

Captain William Allen, of the British navy, has published a book advo- 
eating the conversion of the Arabian Desert into an ocean. The author 
believes th4t the great valley extending from the southern depression of 
the Lebanon ranges to the head of the Gulf of Akaba, the eastern branch of 
the head of the Red Sea, was once an ocean. It is in many places, 1,800 
feet below the level of the Jfoditerranean, and in it are situated the Dead 
S«a and the Sea of Tiberias. He beKeves that this ocean, being cut off from 
(he Red Sea by the rise of the land at the southern extremity, and being 
only fed by small streams, gradually became dried by solar eraporation. 
He proposes to cut a canal of adequate sise (irom the head of the Gulf of 
Akoba to the Dead Ses, and another from the Mediterranean, near Mount 
Ciirmel, across the plain Bsdmton, to the fissure in the mountain range of 
Lebanon. By this means the Mediterranean would rush in, with a fall of 
1,300 feet, fill up the valley, and substitute an ocean of 2,000 square miles 
in extent, for a barren, useless desert ; thus making the navigation to India 
as short as the overland route, spreading fertility over a now arid country 
and opening up the fertile regions of Palestine to settlement and cultivation. 

THK CAMADIAH IM8T1TUTX Or D7FKR CAJVaDA. 

As the Canadian Institute is a Provincial Institution, and numbers among 
its members persons residing in all parts of Upper Canada, we have much 



pleasure in transferring to the columns of this Journal the following notice 
from the Globe :— This flourishing institution, which already reflecta so 
much credit on the Province, has experienced its share in the vicissitudes 
which have affected so many of our local bodies in consequence of the 
transfer of the Seat of Guveniment to Toionto. The following circular, 
which has been prepared for circulation among the members and friends of 
the Institute, will best explain the nature of the plans contemplated, in con- 
sequence of the changes forced upon It by the deprivation of the rooms 
temporarily occupied in Government House. Mr. G. W. Allan, whose 
valuable gift of land gave the first impetus to the movement for perma- 
nent buildings, has since, we learn, greatly enUrged his gift The site 
originally presented by hiui measured 90 feet of frontage by 160 in depth. 
But at the last meeting of the Council of this Institute, Mr. Allan intimated 
his intention of augmenting it by the addition of the adjoining lot, measur- 
ing 64 feet in frontaire, thereby presenting to the Institute an area measuring 
altogether 164 feet front by 160 feet in depth ; a site which will amply ad- 
mit of every augmentation (hat the most sanguine of the friends of this 
tnsiitntioQ can hope for, for many years to come. It now remains for the 
members and friends of the Institute to do their part, and we feel assured 
the following appeal to their liberality will not be made 11 vain :— 
Circular from the Oouneil of the CattadUm ImtUute, 
The anticipated removal of the Seat of Government to Toronto, and the 
consequent ejectment of the Canadian Institute from the rooms allotted to 
them in the old Government House, has forced on the attention o( the Council 
the necessity of providing accommodation for the Institute in a building suited 
to the purposes for which it is established, and to the position which it has 
already achieved as a ProvincUl Scientific Institution. In taking the 
requisite steps for this purpose, one great dif&calty has been removed — by 
the gif^, by G. W. AlUn, Esq., of a valuable iite in Pembroke Street, on the 
Moss Park Estate ; and on application being made to the Government, two 
successive granto of £600 each have shioe been obtained in aid of th« 
Building Fund. Under these very favorable drcuntstanees, the Council 
liave determined upen appealing to the Members of the Institnto, as well as 
to all persons likely to feel an Intereat in Ihe saoeeas of the first pnvely 
Scientific institution founded In Upper Canada. The CooneU anticipate thai 
at least £600 may be thus readily obtained, thereby increasing the bnilding 
fund to £1,600, and providing a sum which will justify them in commencing 
immediate operations. The building which the Oooncil propose to erect it 
designed vitfa a view to admii of additions hereafter, so as dtimately to 
provide accommodation for the Museum, Library of Reference, Reatfing Room 
and apartoient^s for transacting the ordinary business of the Society ; tho 
present cost not to exceed £2,600. It is proposed that the subscriptions bo 
paid either at once or in the following manner: one-fourth immediately, and 
the remain ler at six, twelve, and eighteen months thereafter ; the mode of 
payment being at the option of the donor. Genti«raeii proposing to snb- 
scribe are requested to transmit their names, with the remittanoos, or « 
statement of the amounta they intend to subscribe, to the Treasurer, Jattot 
Stevenson, Esq., Bank of Montreal, Toronto, as speedily as possible, in order 
to enable the Council to commence the building without delay. Building 
Committee: G. W. Allan, Eiq., D. Wilson, L.L.D., H. Croft, D. C. L., 
F. W. Cumberiand, Esq. 

THB riRST TIMB KBEPER ILADB OUT OF OLAT. 

M. Baby writes, from Paris, that this ereat industrial achievement was 
deposited at the Exhibition on August 22, and that it was Inspected by tho 
Queen and Prince Albert with amazement and admiration. The following 
is an extract from his letter : — ** My famous pocket chronometer, made out 
of the precious aluminium, has been placed in the Panorama, alongside of tho 
bars of the same metal ; it keeps time very correctly. All the works, 
plates, cogs and wheels, are made of aluminium ; and I really believe it is 
much better for purposes of this kind than the other metals generally em- 
ployed. It is much lighter, does not require so much power to conduct tho 
wheels, and therefore, with a heavy balance, will obtain a better result of 
regularity. It is very hard and smooth vhen hammered, and the friction 
will be reduced to almost nothing.**— Xonion JtRninff JoumaL 

VARIXTIK8 or 8PXBD. 

The velocity of a ship is from 8 to 1 8 miles an hour ; of a race-horse, 29 
to 83 miles ; of a bird, 60 to 60 miles ; of the clouds in a violent hurricane, 
80 to_110 miles; of sound, 828 miles; of a cannon-b&U (as found by experi- 
ment, from 600 to 1X>00 miles; of the earth round the sun, 68,000 miles — 
more than 100 times quicker than a cannon hall; of Mercury, 104,000 
miles ; of light, 8,000,000 miles, passing from the sun to the earth hi about 
8 minutes, or about a million times swifter than a cannon balL 
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NOTKS ON BOIKHCS AMD ABT. 

Cfcld m ihe Art9-'U has be«D aacertained that in Birminghtfm, England, 
not lem than one thouaand oouoea of fine gold ara uaed weekly, equivalent to 
some $900,000 annually ; and that the consumption of gold leaf in eight 
manufiictaring towns is equal to five hundred and eighty- four ounces weekly, 
For gilding metals by electrotype and the water gilding processes, not lees 
than ten thousand ounces of gold are required annually. A recent English 
writer states the consumption of gold and silver at Paris at over 18,000,000 
of francs. At the present time the consumption of fine gold and silver In 
Europe and the United SUtes is estimated at $60,000,000 annually. 

Betvm of tht OthU Comet—The eminent astronomer, M. Babinet, 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and If. Bomtoe, of Middleburg, 
Holland, have been making some interesting inrestigations in respect to the 
return of the great comet which appeared in the years 104, 892, 682, 976, 
1264, and 1666. M. Bomme has gone overall the previous calculations, 
and made a new estimate of the separate 4nd combined action of all the 
pUneto upon this comet of three hundred years, the result of which severe 
labor gives the arrival of this rare visiter in August, 1868, with an uncer- 
tainty ol two years, more or less. 

Microocopic PkotograpkM—Some microscopic photographs exhibited at 
Manchester, England, have excited much admiration. One of the sise of a 
pin^s head, when magnified several hundred times, was seen to contain a 
group of seven portraits of members of the artist's family, the likenesses 
being admirably distinct Another microscopic photograph, of still less size, 
represented a mural Ublet, erected to the memory of William Sturgeon, the 
electrician, by his Manchester friends. This little Ubl e eovered only 1 .900th 
part of a superficial inch, and contained 680 letters, every one of which 
eonld be distinctly seen by the aid of the microscope. 

Tfttf Jieading Briekt of Baiylon-^Aowtdmg f the Leeds (English) 
Mercury, Ck>l. Bawlinson has jual discovered among the rnins of ancient 
Babylon an extensive library — ^not, indeed, printed on paper, but impressed 
on baked bricks— containing m^ny and v<riuminoM treatises on astronomy, 
mathematics, ethnology, and several other most important branches of 
knowledge. These treatises conuin fkcts and arguments, which, in his 
opinion, will have no small effect on the study of the sciences to which they 
relate, and, indbed, on almosi every braseh of learning, and which throw 
light upon Biblical history and critieism, and the history of oor race. 

Thi Smithsonian Insiitatk>n has adopted the following rales fi>r the dis- 
tribntion of its publicatioAs :— 

1. They are to be presented to all learned societies which publish trans* 
actions, and give copies o( those in exchange to the Institution. 

2. To all foreign libraries of the fiast class, provided they give in ex- 
change their catalogues of other publications, or an equivaliut in their du- 
plicate volumes. 

8. To all colleges In actual operation in this country, provided they 
furnish in return, meteorological observations, catalogues of their libraries 
and their students, and all other publications issued by them relative to 
their organization and history. 

4. To all states and territories, provided there be given in return, eoples 
of aU documents poblished under their authority. 

6. To all incorporated public libraries in this country, not ine1nd<»d in any 
of the foregoing cUunes, now conUinIng more than 7,000 volumes ; and to 
smaner liblraiiflfl, where a whole state or large district would be otherwise 
uisnppried. 

6. Separate memoirs are sometimes presented to minor Institutions. 

Thi BaogK MoNUVBar.— Referring to the Brook Monument, ths Niagara 
Mail says:— There will be but one column in the world superior in height 
to Brock's Monument, and probably not one ezoeeding it in beauty and 
position. The groond in the neighborhood of the column is covered with 
massive pieces of work; stone statues of warriors, lions, and elaborately 
carved work, that are to adorn the oornice of the pedestal capital and enta- 
blature of the column. Among these stands a colossal statue of General 
Brock, seventeen feet in height, which will be placed on the top of all These 
figures are cut out of the same kind of stone which forms the monument, 
and are executed in a bold and lowing style that will give an aspect of much 
wunuUion to the monument. They reflet much credit, indeed, upon the 
arohiteol and worknen engaged. 



ytpartmental Votices. 



PKOVINCIAL CERTIFICATES GttANTBD BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
FOR UPPER CANADA. 
Education Office, Toronto, 16th October, 1856. 
The Educational Department, on the recommendation of 
the masters of the Normal School, and under the authority 
of the Upper Canada School Act of 1850, I3th and 14th 
Vict., chap. 48, has granted the undermentioned students 
of the Normal School during the Fourteenth Session, 1866, 
Provincial Certificates of qualification as Common School 
Teachers in any part of Upper C»inada. 

[Each Certificate is numbered, and recorded in the Register 
of the Department in the following alphabetical order ; but the 
order does not indicate any distinction of merit in the class.] 



FiKST Class. 



Mdh». 
307 William Carlyle. 

808 David Ormiston. 

809 John Harris Comfort 

810 John Jessup. 

811 William Henry King. 

812 Bornard Kerr. 
818 David Blair. 

Sbookd 

Males. 
S21 Andrew Ahison. 
822 James Boweroian. 
S2S Alexander GampbelL 
221 Henry Clarke. 

825 James Hay, Junior. 

826 Dancan Crane. 

827 William Hackett 

828 James Keating; 

829 John McPherson. 

880 AlexandeiiGampbellOsborDA. 

881 Gilbert Piatt 
832 Samson Roberts. 
888 Samael Simpson. 

884 David Johnston. 

885 William Bernard Danard. 



814 Alexander Lester. 

815 John Tnyior. 

FsmalsK 

816 Josephine Witmore Clarke. 

817 Kate Gunn. 

818 Elizabeth Adams. 
81 1 Emineline Sliadd. 
820 Mary Brown. 

Class. 

886 Henry Hicks. 

887 Thomas Steele. 

888 Alexander Thompson. 

FemaUi, 

889 Eleanor Leach. 

840 Elizabeth Eleanor Kennedy. 

841 Mary Foster. 

842 Elmira Flood. 

843 Mary Lt^btr. 

844 Sophia Caroline McLean. 

845 Margaret Cath. McDonnell 

846 Mary Ann Munyard. 

847 Henrietta Simpson. 

848 Susannah Robinson. 

849 Amelia Robertson. 

860 Sarah Elisabeth Tewkflfbary. 



THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The next session of the Normal School will commence on the 
15th day of November. Candidates for admission must apply 
during ihe first week of the session. 



TEACHERS* SCHOOL REGISTERS. 

As a supply of School Registers are now being sent by express 
to the county clerks for gratuitous distribution through the 
local superintendents, parties requiring Registers should apply 
for them to their local superintendent. Should the stock of 
any county clerk be exhausted, it can be replenished on appli- 
cation to the Educational Department ; but the Department 
should not be put to the additional inconvenience and trouble 
of supplying isolated school sections direct, (as is frequently 
done,) in addition to the local facilities which it has already 
given to supply wants of this kind. These Registers are sup-' 

ied gratuitously by the Department* 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBEAB.IES. 

To Municipal and School Corporations in Upper Canada, 
Until further notice, the Chief Supenntendent of Schools will 
apportion one hundred per cent, upon all sums which shall be 
raised from local sources by Municipal Councils and School 
Corporations, for the establishment or increase of Public Libra- 
ries in Upper Canada, under the regulations provided (According 
to law. 

In selecting from the General and Supplementary Catalogues, 
parties will be particular to give merely the catalogue number 
of the book required, and the department from which it is se- 
lected. To give the names of books without their number and 
department, (as ia frequently done,) causes great delay in the 
selection and despatch of a library. The list should be written 
on a distinct sheet of pa(>er from the letter, and attested by the 
corporate seal of the Trustees or Municipalities applying for 
libraries. 



SCHOOL MAPS AND APPAEATUS. 

The Legislature having granted annually, from the commence- 
ment of the current year, a sufficient sum of money to enable 
this Department to supply Maps and Apparatus (not text-books) 
to G-rammar and Common Schools, upon the same terms as 
Library Books are now supplied to Trustees and Municipalities, 
the Chief Superintendent of Schools will be happy to add one 
hundred per cent, to any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, 
transmitted to the Department, and to forward Maps, Appara- 
tus, Charts and Diagrams to the value of the amount thus 
augmented, upon receiving a list of the articles required by the 
Trustees. In all cases it will be necessary for any person, 
acting on behalf of the Trustees, to present a written authority 
to do so, verified by the corporate seal of the Trustees. 

EnuoATioir Office, 

Toronto, 18th June, 1855. 

COUNTY OP YORK. 

LIST OF TEACHERS to whom CERTIFICATES were awarded at the 
Annual Examination of the County Board, 1855, to be in force until 
the 80th Sept., 1856— TEACHERS holding First Cum CsaTincAXis aoi 
reexamined. 

CERTIFICATES RENEWED-- 

By the JBoatd Meeting of the City cf Toronto, Ut Auput, 1855. 



Sarah Oarruthers. 
Thomai Baxter. 



A. Robinson. 
Jos. Hodgson. 
W. Hclntofth.' 
Jas. Broler. 
J. Mc. Coffuy. 
R. Hall. 
H. Haitia. 
Thoe. McDonald. 
J. T. McLellaud. 
T. S. Neeley. 
Geo. Leitch. 
Bobt. Kerr. 



FIRST CLASS. 

Jno. Mcintosh. 
Thomas Edy. 

SBCOND CLASS. 

R. Kerr, Jr. 
D. McCallum. 
D. McKay. 
H. Matthews. 
Jas. Elliot. 
J. H. Fleming. 
J. Fleming, Jr. 
H. McPhttil. 
T. Milne. 
Geo. Kirkpatrick. 
H. Tearle. 
Chas. McLelland. 

THIRD C^ASS. 

Rd. Brown. 



Jane Mc Ginnes. 

By llu Board Meeting at Richmond Hill, 2nd Augutt, 1855. 



SXCOMD CLASS. 



Edmunr! Dyer. 
Frs. B. Wrach. 
Jas. HoUiugshead. 
Jno. O'Leary, 
Matthew Long. 



Henry White. 
Wm. Hixer. 
Jos. Hugill. 
Lennder Taylor. 
Alfred Tamer. 



Jas. Macey. 
Thoa. Aurley. 
Alex Smith. 
W. H. Meredith. 
Neil McKiimon. 
Benj. Bond. 
W. L. Ralph. 
Cha8..Wbitweli. 
Hugh Allan. 
J. S. Otcs. 
Geo. Owen. 
Wm. Irwin. 
A. McKJuuoQ. 



8R00KD CLASS. 

T. C. McKeown. 
Robt. McKeown. 
Alexr. GampbelL 
Jno. Bruce. 
Wm. Davison. 
Wm. Steele. 
Melinda Clarke. 
Glouana Gltnie. 
Susan Ovea. 
J. Whulock. 
W. D. Staith. 
Mary Anne McGinnes. 
W. J. McKeown. 

HOT LICEN8XD. 

Joa. Hare. 



THIRD CLASS. 

W. Logan. 
By the Board Meeting at Nevnnarket, Zlet July, 1855. 



Thos. McKee. 

Albert Andrews. 

Wm. Anderson, I. C. B. 

R. C. StewarL 
R. H. Evans. 
Geo. Harrison. 
M. J. 0' Suflivan. 
Elizabeth A. Cuyler. 
Jno. Bulchait. 
Jno. Russell. 



Robt. Hamilton. 
Jos. Boag. 
Andrew Power. 
Eliza H. Lloyd. 
Jane Reddell. 
Candace Styles. 
Louisa Miller. 
Jas. Gourlie. 
Wm. Keith. 



FIRST CLASS. 

Peter Good fellow, B. t. 
D. J. Moffat. 



BXOOHP CLASS. 

Jos. Ross. 

Jean A. MePherton. 
J. C. Moulion. 
Albert Kennedy. 
Jas. Hawkins. 
Theodore Winn. 



THIRD GLASS. 

Caroline A. Doan. 
Samuel. J. Dougherty. 
James Dougherty. 
Joanna Styles. 
Thos. Boyd. 
J. N. Pointer. 
Aime Farquhar. 
MarUla JerooM. 



Wm. HackeiC 
Richard Lewis. 



8upplemmUal Examinniion, 16/A October, 1856. 

IIRST CLASS. 

Elizabeth Kennedy. 



Alodzo K. Harrey. 
Jas. Hawkins. 
Jos. Edmunds. 
Thaddeus O'Reilly. 
Jane Thompson, « 
Toronto, Oct. 1855. 



W. Kennedy. 

8CC0!n> CLASS 

Jane OTIalierty. 
Wm. O. Fitzpatriok. 
Alex. Muir. 
John Muir. 



TO SCHOOI* TRX78TBXIS. 

¥ ANTED, a SITUATION as TEACHER, about the 1st of Jakitart, 
1856, by a TEACHER holding a First Class Certificate of Qualifiea- 
tion from the Board of Public Instruction for the County of Middlesex. 
He has had several Tears' Experience in the Profession. A Town or 
Village School would be preferred. 

For further Particulars, address " A. C, Teacher, Carradoc P. O., Mid- 
dlesex County, C. W..'' stating sahiry. 
All communications up to Ist of January will be strictly attended to. 
October 13th, 1865. 

"WAITTS A SITUATIOir. 

A TEACHER of several years* experience. He has a First Class Certifi- 
cate and is competent to teach the French, Latin and Grkxk Un- 
goages, and the higher branches of an English eduoatioa. He is well 
acquainted with the most approved methods of instruction. 

Address, stating salary, A. B. C. 

Fergus, C. W., Sept. 15th. 1855. 



ADVERTISEMENTS inserted m the Journal of Education for one h«I^ 
penny per word, which may be remitted in pottage etart^, or otkerwiee, 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of EdueatioHy 5a. per aim«b; 
back Tols. neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. All subscripUons to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in all 
cases accompany the order. Single numbers, l^d. each. 

1^9* ^^ communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Gxorok Hodoinb, 

EdMcation O^ee, Ihronto. 
Toronto : Printed by Lovru. & Gibbon, Comer of Yonge and MeUmda StrpeU. 
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EDUCATION AND PROSPERITY IN UPPER CANADA, 
FROM A CANADIAN POINT OF VIEW. 

Colonial patriotism, id its reslricted sense, \% a noble instinct in 
tbe Colonist. Duty and affection naturallj bind our hearts to the 
laad of our fathcw: the home of our childhood ; but a higher duty, 
lad a no leas strong affection, should fead us to love the land we liVe 
ii, its Una and its ioalitutioiis. Lojralt/ to the Sovereign and 
reverence for the good and great of the Empire should ever char- 
acterize us as Colonists; but a sacred obligation rests upon 
Canadians, whether native-born or adopted, to cherish feelings of a 
sincere and ardent patriotism for their own land. It is true that, 
kitberto, many adverse influences have prevented the growth of this 
feeling ; but, nevertheless, an attentive observer might have witnessed 
with pleasore bow gradually and silently it has, during the last few 
years, been developing itself, until to be a Canadian Colonist is now 
an honor and distinction, even beyond the boundaries of our own 
Province. This has been strikingly exemplified in the recent case 
W an eminent Canadian Colonist having been selected by Her 
M^eaty to 6H a distinguished post in the Imperial service. So 
noble and yet so disinterested, so delicate and yet so just a tHbnte 
to Canadian worth and patriotism, has never before been paid by 
(be Sovereign. Let us regard it as the inauguration of a new era 
ia oar colonial history, from which to date a brighter future. 

Until verj recently, oirr institutions were undevelopefd, and our 
of muaicipftl govenunent and of education were udforn^ed \ 



No. n. 

--'r.,-< 



but now that both have been in operation suffidentiy long tepRrfeca 
some satisfactory results, thift pUbHc and the press alike join in 
expressions of congratulation on the past, and ia v4cot atftiw^* 
tions of continned prosperity ibr th« fuCive. 

Two events of some interest have recently eoittpired to cflU forth 
an exprossioA of this feeling in tb^ province. 'J'he first itas the 
recent tour of the Governor General of Canada, and his arrival ht 
tlie new seat of government ^ and the other was the Ibrewell virit 
which the Governor-in-Chidf 6f the Windward Islands made %6 the 
west before leaving Canada te Msume the reins of goveraneet ia 
these Coioates. 



We have already inserted aeme of Sir Edmiind HeadV frfereaeei 
to our educational system, in reply to addresses which had b<l^ 
presented to him. The remaining addresses, presented hj 
various educational and lllerar^ bodiea, together intk Irie £xc^. 
lency's replies, we now insert in this number 6i th^ JouiriuU* 

The addresses delivered on the occasion of the fafewelf i\!iSi 6f 
the Honorable Francis Ilincks^ beii^ nen-pelitical, were also leee 
formal than those presented X6 the Govaraor Crenel \ beiiuioe pi^ 
seating a fuller picture bf the getierll \ftt^ttiif at the Phivtnbi). 
This was the more appropriate, siaoe all parties oonp^raed #fiie,^ 
actors, BMre intjereeted in a rscilHl of the faeta rafehvd tSy-ttai a 
gentleman who had just srrived amdng a$. !i!h0 tetMhtti td ^ 
prosperous state of our Common Schools maai hftve been paf ticuUr^ 
gratifying to tbe latei Inspector Oener^l, who was hfmasir^# Hither 
of the School Act of 1843, which has formed the basis. df ttte 
present school law ; aad who has ever proved bimaelf ^ faliphtiiairi 
friend of the Common School System of Upper Canada. li the 
address presented to the ifod. Mr. Hincks from the Coihit^ of 
Oxford, the following passages occur : << We now ehjo^ a ^yst^ 
of public instruction which wiil compare fovorafaly with any ot hy 
country ; a sjrstem of municipal govemnieDt wfaieh secures te-evdry 
locality its just share of influence and consideration, an expaiided aMd 
expanding commerce, improved agricalture, a replenished treasury, 
bonivdless public credit— in short, within the period adV^rMli t^, 
every interest of the countr)^, whether moral or matcVial, has ti^iji 
quickened, and is now advancing with a rapidity alittoal'Ua|MtfalleM. 
For these haplpy changes, air, the people of Canada liefaMnrMge 
themselves very much indebted to your public s^rices. They db 
not forget, however, that you have been aided and supported in tha^s 
services, by yow late and fonner honorable coHeagaes, and es)>e€riklly 
by the illustrious nobkman and exalted stattsoiao whiOf, until nl'^t^^ 
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presided in Her Mejesty's name over the affaire of this Province, whose 
1 will stand beside your own in the future history of the country." 



From the speech of Y. Hall, Esq., delivered on the same occasion, 
we quote the following : '* This appointment is the fint proof that has 
been given that Canada is something more than a colony. Through 
our own indomitable energy we have placed ourselves in Ruch a 
position that the British Empire now oonsidere us a part of itself. We 
have earned it by our appearance at the Great Industrial Exhibition, 
and now Britain thinks it desirable to obtain from us a part of our 
talent If we make such giant strides in the future as we have done 
in tb9 pasty England will oertainiY begin to look upon us as the Mother 
Country! Gentlemen, England Bas treated us with a liberal and geu- 
eroQS spirit^ and now we may look upon ourselves as a nation and not 
'a»a mlotkj. Tet we have that affection for her, that we are bound to 
her stronger than before. She has now so much contldence in our 
stability and our loyalty that she leaves us without a sinele soldier to pro- 
tect her interests, well knowing that we are now reacfy and willing to 
defend them ourselves." 

The eloquent and patriotic i^ieechea of the Honorable Post-master 
General Spence, at Brantfbrd, Oxford, and London, furnish abundant 
material for our purpose, but we restrict ourseWes to the following 
extracts: 

"A predecessor of my honorable friend found it difficult several 
.yean aigo to raise £80»000 in the English market on the bonds 
of the Province. What is our position nowf 1 need not tell 
you gentlemen, what amount might now be got These advantages 
' have resulted from our municipal institutions, our wholesome jury laws, 
our educational system and from the other measures which have been 
so successfully given to the country." 

««e««s^***e« 

Gentlemen, I oonfess that what I myself lately saw when I came into this 
great western country — when I saw the consequences of our great rail- 
road system— when I saw the blocks of buildings, giganUc edinces, com- 
modious hotels, sfHingjng up as it were in the wilderness— when I see 
every man engaged actively in the prosecutioii of his own afbirs— when I 
see all men happy and gladsome— capital in full requisition— land doubling 
mod trebling in value — produce of all kinds meeting a ready sale — ^and, 
when I saw, as I did, on coming along, fifty-five care loaded with the 
produce of the fiumers, and going to a distant market, to bring back 

' money in return, to this country — when I see all this, I begin to think 
of the time when my honorable friend hid to strike out a system by 
which our public schools could be supported, I think of the time when 

' Hr. Hfncks boldly struck out his scheme for issuing? debentures, hi order 
that the schoolmaster might be paid ; and when the credit of the Pro- 
vince was so low that he had to resort to some of liis own friends to 
oonvert this paper into money, in order to sustain the credit of the 
sdkool system." (Great applause.) 

Iffr. Hincks leares Canada shortly. Ere fourteen days shall hare 
abipaed, h» wHl hare left the shores of this his adopted country. We 
•11 wish that he may return in the erening of his davs to have his 
heart gladdened at our pro^erity. What has he left behind ? Look 
it that municipal tyttem by which you have been enabled to produce 
/works as Tast am any in England or in the worid. Look at that 
.system in all its ramittcations— look at our LegisUture— now freed from' 
parish businesiL which, made that legislation contemptible in by- 
gone yeare. What Canadian heart but feels light now at the 
po8itk>a whksh his country occupies hi the world, when he can land at 
Liverpool or London, or any of the great cities of Europe, and say, I 
am a Canadian 1 Look at our educational system — our beautiful com- 
mon ackool-faouses, and our gnunmar schools which are being dotted 
Oder the whole sur&oe of our country." 

The following is the remainder of the addresses presented to Sir 
iidmucd Head, during his recent tour, with His Excellency's replies. 
-The Hamilton Spectator of the 8rd instant states, that while in that 
city, the Governor General intimated to the School Trustees his desire 
f£ Tisiting the Central School before leaving for the Seat of Gorem- 
ment Punctual to the time appointed. His Excellency, accompanied 
by Shr Allan McNab, was received at the school by the Trustees and 
the Head Master. His Excellency Tistted each of the classes in the 
School, and listened with evident satisfaction to the recitations, par- 
tici^ly to examinations in astronomy and philosophy, with which he 
'was pleased to express himself highly gratified, as also with the 
•xerctsea in reading and arithmetic. 

Among thoae present on the oooasion were soTeral of onr leading 
^litisena. At the oondosion of His Excellency's visit, 0. Springer, Esq., 
Ohaurman of the Board of School Trustee^ presented the following 



Wo the Trustees and other officera of Common Schoob in the City 
of Hamilton, beg leave on the occasion of your Excellency's visit to 
"iha Pablic Schools of this dty, to express our feelings <M respectful 



considention to Your Excellency, and our grateful acknani'Iedgmonts 
fur the distinction thus conferred upon our pchools forlbe first time by 
a representative of Her Mujesty. This attention on the part of Your 
Excellency is the more cheering to us, ironi the fact of its being gponta- 
neou9, nor would it have been unsolicited by uh, but that the inspection ot 
local Common Schools has not usually been among the subjects deemed 
suitable to-be obtruded upon the attention ot those holding your Excel- 
lency's exalted rank. The Common Schools of this city^ forming part oC 
the great Provincial system so munificently established by the Legisla- 
ture, afford the ooportunity of a rudimentary education to all classes. Our 
schools are free of expense to those who seek education, upon the princi- 
ple which affirms the right to this kind of instruction to be as common to 
every member of the community as the right of personal liberty, or 
amenability to the laws. We beg on thisoccasi m to advert to the fact 
that (»ur Public School system is not matured although projected on a 
noble basis, and its departments worked with admirable ability ; and 
we would hail this present mark of ^our Excellency's attention, not 
only as an evidence of deep interest m this great subject, but a!fo as 
an earnest of your Excellency's enlightened aid in rendering the system 
yet more efficient In conclusion, we would express the lively satisfac- 
tion with which we, in common with all our fellow-citizens, haveobsenr- 
ed your Excellency*8 progress through Western Canada, evincing as it 
does a determination to know from actual observation the requirements 
and capabilities of this new and extensive country, and wo devoutly 
trust that Providence may daily confer upon us as a people the advan* 
tage of your Excellency *s Administration of our affaii-s. 

His Excellency was pleased to reply, in substance as follows : — ^That 
the degree of interest felt by him in our Schools should not be mea- 
sured by the length of time which he could devote to.his present visit, 
which was necessarily limited, on account of being obliged to hasten 
to Toronto; that he was highly gratified by his present inspection of 
the School, and felt that its management reflected great credit on tho 
Head Master, That he would avail himself of some future opportu- 
nity of again visiting the School, when he felt no doubt that his pre- 
sent favorable impressions would be greatly strengthened. His Ex- 
cellency further complimented the interest which was exhibited by 
our cit^ns in ihd establishment and maintenance of our present admi- 
rable system of Schools. 

On the 2d instant the GoTomor General reached Toronto. Among 
the various addresses presented on his arrival were the following: — 

VKIYERSITY COLLSOfi. 

We the Officers and Members of University College, desire to 
approach your Excellency with renewed assurances of onr devoted 
loyalty . to Her Majesty, and with the expression of our confident ex- 
pectations of the beneficial results that will accrue to the Province 
from your Excellency's administration of its government Connected 
as we are with an institution intended, under your Excellency's vi&iu- 
torial supervision to disseminate literary and scientific knowledge 
and to promote the interests of the community by diffusing the bless- 
ings of Education of a high order, we feel that we may justly antici* 
pate your Excellency's countenance and support in the important 
work in which we are engaged. Nor can we doubt that such encou- 
ragement will be freely extended, when we call to mind that your 
Excellency has yourself had practical knowledge of the advantages 
which arise from the culture afforded by similar institutions, — and 
that you have already evinced, as the Governor of a wster Colony, 
your appreciation of the benefits of academic training. Permit ua 
most respectfully to offer our cordial welcome on your arrival in our 
city, and to add our hope that your residence in Toronto may be aa 
aereeable to yourself and your "Excellency's family, as we feel persaad- 
ed it will be to us and to our fellow-citizens. 

SEPLT. 

I am happy to acknowledge the great importance of your exceUent 
Educational Institution, the advantages of which I fully appreciate. 
While thanking you for the- intended compliment, I cannot ventara 
to anticipate the beneficial results you confidently expect will accrue 
from my administration of the important trust it has pleased Her Ma- 
jesty to charge me with. I return you my sincerest thanks for the 
cordial welcome you have extended to me. 

TRINirr COLLEGX. 

We, the Vice-Ohancellor, Masters, and Scholara of the University 
of Trinity College, Toronto, beg leave to tender to your Excellency 
our respectful congratulations, upon your entrance on your official re* 
sidence in this city* We are assured that your Excellency cannot, in 
your public capacity, be indifferent to any effort which is made to pro- 
mote sound learning within this Province : and we trust that we may:, 
on our part, never forget the peculiar obligations under which InBtito- 
tions, such as that which we represent, must ever lie to the cause of 
order and of loyalty. Permit us, Sir, to add that we recognize, with 
the highext satisfaction, in the person of your Excellency, a member 
of ^MM of the ancient Universities of England, whose distin^iuBhed 
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academical career must alike qualify and dispose htm to regard with 
generous syiupiithy every endeavour to secure to the youth ot Canada 
a snare of those intellectual advantages which are so richly enjoyed in 
the mother country. It is our earnest prayer that your Excellency's 
administration ol the Provinces, which Her Mnjesty has entrusted to 
your care, may conduce alike to the public weirare, and to your per- 
sonal honour and happiness. 



I receive your Address with much satisfaction. The benefits of a 
sound University Education cannot,, I conceive, be over ebtinuited. 
Accept my thanks for your assurances of loyalty and respect, and 
attachment to the gracious Sovereign whose representative 1 aui. 

DPPBS CiL\AD\ GOLLBOS. 

Tn respectfully welcoming your Excellency to the city of T(»ronto, 
we, the Principal and Masters dehire to express our feeling^i of satis- 
fikction in having near us one to whom the interests of Upper Canada 
College have be^ n so happily entrusted. The position which Upper 
Canada College has ever occupied, as the Chief Grammar School of 
the country, seems to justify tls in looking for that encouraging 
support from your Excellency, as our Visitor, which it has been our 
privilege to receive from your Excellency's predecessor. We trust 
that should your Excellency visit Upper Canada College you will be 
pleased with the soundness of its system ; and it is gratifying to us to 
add, that this system is now being disseminated through the Province 
by the instrumenUlity of pupils of Upper Canada College wao, without 
any special training thereto, are undeniably among the most able and 
successful of the teachers of the District Grammar Schools. And not 
only tnis, but to the Universities of home and of this country, to the 
Bar, the Pulpit, the Legislature and the Battle Field) has Upper Can- 
ada College sent forth her sons, and in all have they won for them- 
selves an enviable distinction. We gladly avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity to express the belief that your Excellency's administration 
of this important and flourishing part of the dominions of our belov- 
ed sovereign, will be attended with increased happiness to its people 

and honor to yourselt 

• 

SEPLT. 

All that I have heard of the institution with which yoa are connect- 
ed, leads me to believe it to be one of the highest valuo. It is your 
business to lay the foundation for future statesmenship, and profes- 
sional eminence, by enabling the youth of Canada to profit by the 
aids to be derived from sound learning, and from the eloquence and 
wisdom of antiquity. Without this training your lawyers, your phy- 
ucians, your theologians, and your sutesmen, would not be on a 
par with those of other nations. I receive therefore, with much plea- 
sure, the address which you have just read ; it is, I fear, too flatter- 
ing to myself, but I thank you for it, as a welcome on your part to 
the City of Toronto. 

yiCTOBIA. COLLBGC. — MBDICAL WACULTT,* 

We the President, Professors and Students of the Toronto School 
of Medicine, the medical department of the University of Victoria 
College, beg most respectfully to approach Your Excellency in terms 
of warm gratulation on the auspicious occasion of Your Excellency *s 
aasumption of residence, with Lady Head and family, in the Western 
Metropolis of Canada. We beg to assure Your Excellency of our un- 
abated attachment to Her Most Gracious Majesty, whose reign has 
been alike august in peace and glorious war. We feel assured that 
Tour Excellency's love of literature and distinguished mental refine- 
ment, cannot fail to enlist Your Excellency's warmest sympathies in 
behalf of every literary and scicntitic institution in this prosperous 
and rapidly progressing portion of the British Empire, now placed by 
oar Gracious Sovereign under the auspices of Your Excellency. The 
progress of our School, as that of our country, has been steadily on- 
ward, and has been secured by the self-relying effort which has cha- 
racterized every other successful Canadian enterprise. The annually 
increasing number of its pupils, and the estimation in which its gra- 
duates are held throughout the country, evince the consideration it 
enjoys from an intelligent and enquiring people. As the medical de- 
partment of the University of Victoria College, we shall continue to 
labor faithfully to respond to the high requirements necessary to 
render it a fitting adjunct to so noble and prosperous an Institution. 

BBPLT. 

The stody of Medicine is recommended to every one by its intrinsic 
interest, as well as by its usefulness in preventing and alleviating the 
sufferings of mankind. I sincerely trust that your University may 
loog^ promote the sound and successful cultivation of the theory and 
practice of this noble art I thank you for your congratulations, and 
for the welcome to Western Canada conveyed in your address. 
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MECBAHIGS lHaTITUTK , 

As a patron of literature and science, your Excel]en<^ will, no 
doubt, be gratified to learn that the Mechanics* Institute of this City 
has been twenty-three years in existence : that it emViraces a sood 
Library and Reading Room, with a considerable amount of Philoso- 
phical apparatus : that it numbers five hundred and sixty members : 
that during the winter months a regular courae of weekly voluntary 
Lectures is delivered, of an interoBting and iroproTiRS kind, by our 
most eminent scientific men : and that so highly has the influence of 
this Institution been appreciated by the community, and so libenl 
has been the support extended to it, that latterly the Managers have 
been enabled to erect a large and substantial edifice to subserve the 
great purposes for which it has been established. In promoting a love 
of knowledge and a taste for scientific pursuits amongrt the industrious 
classes ot society, the officers of the Mechanics* Institute believe that 
they are not only coatributtng to the personal elevation and happinesi 
of the individual members of the body — but to the formation of that 
social order and security which ^ring from the diffnsion of sound 
knowledge and correct moral principles among the population. Sub- 
stantial freedom and good government rest, they believe, upon the 
basis of general intelligence and morality. 

REPLY. 

It affords me great pleasure to receive at your hands these aator* 
ances of congratulation, and to learn from the Address now prese nt ed 
to me, that the valuable Institution, with which yoa are eonneoled is 
in a profsperous condition. I consider that you have ft pecuHariy In 
your power to soften the toil of the working man, and to elevate the 
minds of the industrial clssses. I feel the importance of such Insti- 
tutions, and shall always be ready and anxious to promote their 



The following Addresses from the Canadian Institute irere presented 
on the highly interesting occasion of Uying the comer stone of the 
Institute building, on Pembroke street, on the 18th instant The re- 
ferences of Sir John Beverly Robinson, the Chief Justice of Upper 
Canada, to the '* strenuous efforU of the Government and Legislstuve 
of this Province for the diffusion of elementary instruction aaoQg all 
classes of the people** were characteristic of the Chief Justice, and 
were peculiarly graceful and appropriate,*-since the future prosperity 
of the Canadian Institute, and all kindred associations, can only 
be finally attained in a community where eduottioa «i diffkmd 
*^ among all ela9ie$ of thep4opU,** 

THE CANADIAM IKSTITCTI. 

We the President, Council, and Members of the Canadian Institute 
of Upper Canada beg leave to renew the assurance of onr devoted 
loyalty to Her Majesty, and to express to your Excellency the high 
gratification with which we see, in the Representative of our Qrscioos 
Sovereign— one who by the distinctions achieved by him as a member 
of the most ancient University of the Empire, has given the best. 
evidence of his personsl interest in the cause of leammg. Permit m^ 
on this the first occasion of our unitedly addresshig your BxceQeo^, 
most respectfully to offer to you our cordial weloocne to the Capital of 
Upper Canada, and to express to you the satislhction with which we 
are animated bv the assurance that while jour wisdom and exp^ 
riencc will guide you in those responsible administrative duties whidi 
lie beyond the sphere of our objects your distfaigiOshed seademlcal 
career fVirnishes a giarantee for your generous sympathy and encour- 
agement in all that relates to the progress of those otjects for the 
promotion of which we sre associated together. The Ganadhm Insti- 
Utute, founded in the year 1W», and incorporated by Imperiid Ghai^ 
ter in 1801, has been esUblisbed for the encoorageinent of learning 
and the development of science and the arts throughout tl^ Pro* 
vince. Originally instituted by a small body of eenUemen, united 
for the purpose of promoting one special bnuM^ of praeticsl acienoe, 
it lias since extended its aim so ss to embrace the widest range of a 
Scientific and Literary Society, and now numbers upwards of 400 
members resident in all parts of the Province. The steps adopted for 
carrying out these comprehensive objects have been : Firstly,— The for- 
mation of a Librarv of scientific reference aysilable to the public at 
large, and which, now that an amalgamation has been effected with 
the Toronto Athennum, and the boaks of both Institutions hate been 
united, already constitutes the nucleus of a Library from which 
valuable results may be antidpated. Secondly.— The estabOsbment 
of a Museum with a special view to the illustration of the natural 
history and mineral products, and the economic and mdustrial re- 
so^rces of the Province, as well as the ethnological and srcbcBolpgicsl 
contributions to history, which specially pertain to this important 
section of the new world. Thirdly.— The reading of orieinsl scientific 
I and literary communicalions and d iso uisioa of tho eu^eoU thus hi* 
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trodoced at weekly meetings held in Toronto during the winter ses- 
lion; ftndfourthlj. — The rtublication of a monthly journal, wliich hai< 
now bean id ^occomifti) operation for more than three years, and forms 
not only i^ ropoK ctf the proceedinga of the Institute and of other 
IKienlific bodies in the Provitice, but is designed to embody a record 
of the 'Intelleeiual and acoDOBiic progress of Canada, as well as to 
iurnirih ^n abstr^ of acientific proceedings throughout the world. 
In aceomplif^iDg tbeae objecta^ the InsUtnte has gratefully to ac- 
knowledgio the uWal enararagemaot of tha Governor, by means of an 
annwil gprant of bboh^ and frea accommodation furnished in the Got- 
^vninent House. TIm withdrawal of iha latter, consequent on the 
IvaosfereBco of ftba Soat of Goyemment to Toronto, added to the re* 
^uisiiQ increase of space rendered indispensable for completing the 
■oheme of establishing a ProTincial Scientific Library and Museum, 
iMva mainly oontributed to force upon ns the necessity of providing 
tdeqa^te and becoming SMommodation in a building of our own. In 
fartherancc of UiiSi wa have to acknowledge th^ gratifying recogni- 
tion of the pnblie benofita ahready resulting from the Institute in the 
Important aid extended to us by the Provmcial Government for this 
special olject» in addition (o the liberality of many of our own mem- 
hem ; and aapecially the valuable gift of this site, presented to the 
institute by Chdorge W. Allan, Esq^ and now to be dedicated with 
your £zcellen<^*s gracious aid to the cause of Canadian science and 
scholarship. Animated by the assurance of your Excellency's cordial 
ivympathy in sunfa a catise, we haii your presence among us this day 
U an avidaoce of your approbation of the objects aimed at in our 
vnloB as nanibeM of tbia Institute, and of your appreciation in the 
value of such inatitutiona for promoting the diffusion of knowledge 
and the adfancament of adenoa and sound learning, on which the 
true glory of thia great empire Ib founded, and by which the future 
graatoow o£ thia mvinee mast be advanced. Permit us, then, to 
crave of your Excellency on this auspicious occasion, when we are 
fissembled to found a building to be devoted exclusively to the peace- 
ful objects of intellectual emulation, that you will be graciously 
l^oased to eoamenca the work for us by laying the first stone. 

XEPLT. 

If tny presence here to-day can benefit the institution to which you 
Mone, I feel that yon have a double claim upon me. Indirectly, I 
ba?^ oean the means of taming yoo out of house and home ; the 
iMSt I can do is to he^ in inaaguraung you in your new dwelling. But 
the intrinsic usefulneaa of a society such as yours, is the strongest 
reason why I would do my best to promote its interests. The means 
which you hare adopted for diffusing a taste for science and Hterature 
saam weH calculated for attaining their end. Yonr museum, your 
lectures and your Journal, all tend to produce those feelings which 
are essential to progress in knowledge of all kind& They encourage 
the conviction that every Augment of information, and every scrap of 
kaowledgtt is valuable, without reference to its immediate practical 
vtilitjr. A fact established is so much gained towards the sum total 
of human knowledge, and no man can say in what train of reasoning 
tiMlfecl may hereafter form a stepping-stone. The stores of your 
library will serve to supply the refinement of taste and the cultivation 
«£ the inteileet, whidt enable one man to impart knowledge to an- 
Hfther IB its most attractive form — which make the act itself of learn- 
ing aVrlaxatkmand a pleasure. I receiva with the utmost satisfactipn 
the aasorance of your loyalty to our gracious Queen. As regaids 
snyself personaUj^ ywa address ia for too flattering in every way ; 
bqt I thank you for your weloome to Toronto, and I trust that my 
leiidincas to lay the first atone of this building will be likewise a mark 
of B^ deaira to promote on all occasions the interests of the Canadian 
lastitnta 

G. W. Allal^ SaqL, tbeVioe-Presidentof the Instituto, then handed 
A docQBMttt to the PreaidaBt and aaid — i have much pleasure in pre- 
flSBlihg yoo with & deed of thia gronnd, as the site of a building for the 
insHtate. In doing so, pormik me to express my great satiafaction at 
baling H in my power m any way to promote an inatitotion in whose 
wtlfii^ I taVe ao deep an interest, having been connected with it from 
its oarUest oommencenHnt Having watched its progress to its present 
stale of prosperity, I look forward wth no small degree of pride as a 
Ctoadian, to the time when this society shsU be entitled to take rank 
mnoDg aimilar institutions of name and standing. I trust this day's 
-froocSdings^ win give a feaah impetus to the society. When I recollect 
nia very differant sseno this very site presented not many years ago, 
whan thia ground was covered with a dense forest, and now about to 
be adomad with a buiUUng dedicated to Science and Literature, I am 
Cheered at having been in any way iosirumentaJ in aiding an institution 
wimsa fiune, I trasi, will extend for ba3rond the Ihnits of Canada. 

Hie PwsJ^t replied as follows: — 

lliK. Allan. — The Canadian InstHote accepts with gratefol acknow- 
lodgmeBts your very liberal gift ; and I feel that I could scarcely express 
too stnmg^ the sense entertained by the Council and Members of the 
Insfitqta for the obliiration which yon have conferred upon them. 
Wh0y art wail wwm or tho poemihiry vahie of ika donatfon, for they 



are not ienorant of the large price which in this prosperous city can be 
readily obtained for land less eligibly situated. And I need "not tell 
you how materially the value has been enhanced by the grant coming 
so opportunely, at the moment when the patronage of the Legi>Uituie 
has enaDlcd the ir.atitute to proceed in the ereclion^of a building, and 
when they only wanted a proper site on which to place it. This they 
now possess, through your kindness. And the Canadian Institute, 
and its friends, will seldom look upon the handsome and comuMxIious 
structure by which they inteno this ground hhall be adorned, without 
recalling how much they are indebted for it to your respect lor science 
and to your known disposition to co-operate heartily and generously 
in every measure by which the character of your countrymen may be 
elevated and their rational enjoyment promoted. 

The Rev. Mr. Grasett then offered up the following Yery appropriate 
and impressive Prayer : — 

O Almighty God, Father and Creator of all ; thou who by wisdom 
didst make the heavens and lay out the strong foundations of the earth, 
we bow before thee and humbly offer up our prayers and supplications 
for a blessing on our present undertaking. 

In all our works we depend on thy protection and power. Enable 
us to begin, continue and end theoi all in thee ; for, Lord, there is 
no wisdom like thy wisflom, no power like thy power, and therefore 
no dependence secure from disappointment, but that of making thee 
our trust. 

Make us always mindful that in the important purposes for which 
we are here associated, we have constant need of that illumination to 
guide ns, which cometh down from above. And do thou So bless our 
endeavours that those who shall here pursue ths study of thy laws and 
of thy works, may be impressed with a due sense of the motives from 
which they should act, and the ends which they ought to seek in the 
whole course of their Hfe. Thus may they pass their days and pursue 
their investigations with comfort and satisfaction to themselves, and, 
through thy mercy in Christ Jesus, enter into thy eternal rest when 
the hour of their departure shall arrive. 

We pray thee to sanctify the pursuits of this Institute and of every 
kindred Society, and cause them to redound to thy glory and to the 
good of mankind.^ O let not infidelity be suffered to extend its deadly 
influence among men. And do Ibou not only preserve the profession 
of Christianity in the world, but pour forth the Grace of thy Holy 
Spirit on all who believe in its truth, that they may shew foith a greater 
zeal in its cause and adorn it by a more holy example. 

Grant that the days of peace may return, and with them abundance 
of grace. Let the light of thy Holy Word and the blessings of civiliza- 
tion resulting therefrom spread abroad in all landa hasten on and 
delay not the day, when all, fVom the least to the greatest, shall have 
a true knowledge of thee and of thy ways — when men shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks^ when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nor learn war any more. 
But if it be not yet thy will to put an end to the distress of nations, we 
earnestly pray thee to shew mercy to af&icted individuals, by making 
the sufferings which they have to endure in this life the means of their 
looking for that blessed hope, and thegloriousappcaringof our Saviour 
Jesus Christ 

Make us all sensible of what we owe to thee, for our quietness at 
home; for the uninterrupted administration of the means o( grace; and 
for the blessings of civil and religious liberty which we so abundantly 
enjoy. Give us grace to make such a diligent use of these blessings, 
as to be daily improving in faith, holiness, charity, and all other chrii- 
tian virtues; that whatever be the events which, in thy lighttoui 
providence, thou mayest permit to take place in the world, or however 
they may affect us in our temporal circumstances, our souls may htre; 
after be received into thy heavenly kingdom. 

These mercies we ask in the name of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; through whose mediation we hope for them, and to whom, 
with thyself, O Father, and the Holy Ghost, be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

The stone having been adjusted, the President then addressed His 
Excellency as follows : — 

Though the Society, whose home is to be on this spot through many 
years, as we hope, of increasing U8efulness», is but of recent origin, its 
members form already a numerous body, and are widely dispersed over 
the Province. It will give great pleasure to those of them who are 
absent, to learn, as it has to those who on this occasion are present to 
witness, the auspicious commencement of our projected building, and 
they will be grateful to your Excellency for the part which you have 
condescended to take in this proceeding. The efforts of the Canadian 
Institute to accomplish the objects for which it was organized, must 
for a time be feeble; and in speaking of the benefits which we trust ii 
mav be the meaqp Of conferring, it becomes us to express our hopes 
rather than our convictions. Yet the country which is to be the field 
of its operations, is said by your Excellency to be one of great promise ; 
and, if it shall please the same good Providence, which has given to 
us in such abundant measure the elements of material progress, to 
bless us with the continuance of peaesi and to BMdntam among oar 
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people the Fame respect for law and order which has hitherto honora* 
; bly (iistinf^uisiioil thvui, it cannot be unreasonable to expect that some 
among the natives of Canada will become eminent in the walks of 
I sctence, and obtain a celebrity which will shed lustre on the country 
of thi'ir birth. The Government and the Legislature of this Province, 
which hsve lusde such strenuous efforts for the diffusion of elementary 
instruction among all clasbes of the people, have done much to encourage 
the Canadian Institute in the early stage of its progress ; and we have 
no rea»on to doubt that they will extend to it their contiaued coonte^ 
nance and support. 

ills Excellency said — Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Coundl^ 

before quitting this spot I must express my perfect concurrence in 

I those hopes which you have just given utterance to. I see every 

I reason to hope tliat the future of Canada will make her as distinguished 

I in Literature and Science as she is in her present progress of a ma- 

imwX character. I see additional reason to hope this, when a single 

bdividual — Mr. Allan — has shown such seal and liberality in the cause 

by the gill made on the presen t occasion. It gives me a double pleasure 

tos&ast in laying this foundation stone when so noble a donatioa has 

I been made by one of the individual members of the society. 

To complete this present paper, vre give, in iidJition to the interest- 
ing extracts from recent publications inserted in this Journal for 

i Jane and August 1855 (pp. 81-84 and 116-118), the following pas- 

I sages from the Rev. Dr. LiJlie's admirable essay on '^Cautula, 

^ Economic and Social." 

"The present Common School system of Upper Canada had its 
commencement in the passing of a law in 4841 — introduced by Hon. 
S. B. Harrison — embodying the principle of granting money to each 
county on condition of its raising an equal amount oy local assess- 
ment. (Dr. Ryerson's Report for 1852, pp. 267, 268.) 

"School Acts, amending and improvin^jj that of 1841, were passed 
in 1843 and 1846 — the former being introduced by the Hon. rran/is 
Hincks, the latter by the Hon. \V. U. Draper, — then Attorney (Jeneral, 
now one of the Judges of the Court of Queen's Bench. The Hon. 
J. U« Cameron (then Solicitor General) introduced in 1849 an Act, 
which was passed, establifthing a syi«iem of schools in cities and in- 
corporated towns. In 1850 these two Acts were incorporated in one 

'■ introduced by Hon. Francis (then Inspector General) Hincks ; which 
further embotlied such improvements as * experience had suggested 
and the progress of the s vslem required.' 

" It is to the honour ot the political parties in whose hands the 
(Government has been placed, that in whatever else they may have 
differed, one spirit appears to have animated them in regard to this — 
one of the morit momentous of the country's interests. 

<* In 1844, the Rev. Dr. Ryerson — to whose intelligence and zeal 
we owe so much both of what is best in our school system and of the 

: efficiency of its working — was appointed Superintendent of Schools 
for Canada West ; an office which we trust he will long retain, en- 

i joying in it the privilege of rendering to his loved native land services 
still more valuable than those for which she is already so deeply 
indebted to him.^' 

*< Christianity forms, — as of right it ought to do among a people 
believing it to be from heaven,— the basis of the system, in the work- 
ing out of which the clergy of all denominations are, to a large extent, 
combined with the pet'pie, at the same time that sectarianism is 
carefully avoided ; the right of the parent to direct the religious in- 
Etructiou of his ohild respected, and the master protected against 
beins called upon to teach thai of which he disapproves." 

1 ♦* ♦ * *♦ * ♦ ♦ 

<*The manner in which the Common School system is working is, 
on the whole, highly satisfactory. All parties concerned, — the muni- 
cipalities, the boards, and the people on the one hand, and the officers 
on the other,-— throw themselves into it with a zeal which entitles 
them to grateful commendation, and which is full of promise for the 
beat interests of the country. The spirit in which the municipalities 
hate met the liberality of the Government in its allowance of £3«000 
per annum towards the establishment of Libraries is beyond all praise, 
the sums which some ot them have voted for this purpose being very 
large. 

" By the Act £1,000 per annum is granted in aid of the pupils in 
attendance on the Nor.nal School, in addition to the sums already 
mentioned as allowed for its general support. The service which is 
being ren iered the country by this excellent and admirably conducted 
institution is very great. And it is being well appreciated, for from 
every quarter application is being mside for teachers trained there, 
whom a general disposition is being manifested to treat with liberality. 
The parties charged with the work of instruction in the Institution, 
are eminently qualified for the positions" they occupy, and enjoy in 
large measure, not simply the confidence but the respect of th«ir 
papils — who, as a general thing, conduct themselves in a way which 
doet credit »Uke to themselves and the country— and of all who stand 



in official connection, or have the pfceasare ofacqusmtstioe vHiithemb ' 
Of the teachers of the Model School— in which the teachers in training 
have ttie opportunity of etercising thttmtelves^-^he same tliiog ia troe^ 
Throughout the whole establishment, including Dr. Ryerson's Assistaot 
[now Deputy Supcrtatendent] and the Clerks in the fedvcation Office^ 
the spirit of the Superintendent appears to have been caogtit, eadk 
on« fteling that an important and honorable work h entrusted to bkn, • 
and throwing himself-— aiKl herself-i-with a llesflety ieal into it^ So* ' 
joyin«: the best opporttDtihtes of knowing what has jast been «tAted> t 
feel the testimony I bear to be doe to all parthti, but to noiie more 
than the. Government and the country at lat^, whoarenlightetied libe^ 
rality ha's originated and is so generously fostering our nrhole Bduea* 
tional arrangements. 

'• To the late Governor Genenrt, his Excellency the Eirl of Elgin— 
who laid the comer stone of the Norfnal Sdiool BoildlDg, and paid the 
institution a parting visit just befyre leaving the oouutiry«~it k bac 
justice to mention that he gave ftniiuaUy two valuAble prises of bdofca 
for the encouragement of the study of Agricultural Cbemisttj', besidei 
manifesting in other ways, in every way id his power, an offeetiemtttf 
interest in the establishment.** 

THE SCENERY OF CANADA. 

The Rev. Dr. Lillie, in his essay on Canada, thus speaks of k# 
scenery : — 

The sablimity of Nisgara wilt be admitted by every one poaaassiog 
a heart, who looks upon it ; and the safpassing beauty of the Tboitsaiii 
Isles. While, however, theee may claim the pre-etniosnce, (hey crd' 
fiir from standing alone. To say nothing ef our Lakes (than a sail ott 
which, on a fine summer's day, nothing can wall be mora delfghtfbl>i 
our river scenery will vie with that of any country T have seen. Eveii 
with the scenery of the Ottawa, neither that of tne Missistfippi ttor Ae 
Missouri is to be compared. The Grand River exhibits mticfa beatity^ 
especially in the neighborhood of Paris and Gait, and between the^ 
two places on the south side. The spring and semmer tiei^s In th« 
neighborhood of Dundas are exhilaratmg in a high decree; and that 
from Hamilton Mountain transportmg. It would not be easy to fttid 
language which could justly describe the acenery of the St. FMncisi 
the Richelieu, Lake Memphramagog, the Yamaska, the Hills of 
Dunham, with many otiier portions of Lower Cannda. Let ft mati of 
taste pass over the country, and Ms eye atid heart wiH drink in delight 
everywhere. Who that has only onee seen our forests in auftwnn will 
lose the recollection of them f But I mu^t forbear. Canada is — and 
I have seen the ereater part of It — emphatlcdlty a beautiftd ceuiitry. 

Buckingham tbns speaks of a sunset witnessed by Mm en the 8t. 
Lawrence (5th September, 1840) between Quebec and Mcntreal : — 
<*The sunset upon the river was one of the richest and moat betntifill 
that we had for a long time witnessed, and wenid be thought ah exaff 
geration if faithfully depicted on canvass. I remember nothing in the 
Mediterranean or the Indian Obean equal t6 it ; and only one sunset 
superior, which was that seen amid the forests of Tennessee, in tfae' 
autmnn of the last year." (163, 163.) 

We take a low and unworthy view of it if we regard the besttrty 
which the God of Nstnrc has scattered so profosefy aronnd ns, merefy 
as a source of enjoyment ; though it be that— and a source of it, to6, 
in perfect harmony with our rational nature— it is an important mesna 
of mortal, not to sav spiritual improvement, when nsed aright. Be it 
ours, then, while drinking in the joy which it insph^, to reafi£e the 
hiffher benefits of which it is designed as the vehicle. 

In beauty Toronto ^\Vi compare, whether its poblic or privnt^ bnild* 
ings be looked at, with any city of iU siie to be found elsewhere. Thij 
Provincial Lunatic Asylum, Trinity College, the Normal School, the 
two Cathedrals, the Banks, the new Mechanics' Institute, alid tbe 
Ward Schools recently erected, reflect credit on the oountiy. 86 do 
the long lines of splendid stores, and the- elegant ifllas Which abound 
on every hand. 

INAUGURAL DISCOURSE OP JOHN W. DAVSON, ESQ.. t.G.S^ 
PRINCIPAL OF McGILL COLLEGIS, MONTREAL. 

Mr. President, and Ladiee and Gentlemen,— In entering on th«. 
duties to which I have been called in this {xlaoe, it gireff me raity 
much pleasure to have an opportunity of bringing before tWa largn 
and intelligent assemblage a few thoughts relsAing to those matf edn* 
cational objects in which I trost we are all deeply iaterestea— ol^leeU 
which, I belies, can in no way be better oi- more rapidly ad? aoeed», 
than by the public discussion of the principles on wbiA they ire 
ba.^ed and the methods by which they aie to be nttained. 

Before entering, however, on the proper saljeeU of this diacemney 
you will pardon me, as a stranger, for saying a few wnrds on the cir- 
cum<*tancos in which I appear, before you. Invited hy the governing 
body of this University to ooonpj an importanit place ki it« n^^up^. 
ment sad in the work of iastrwitioflr wtt)iia to wf)U% («i%^ M 
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I eonadered *s]r oim many deficiencies and the probable difBcuhies 
of the poaitioni Inve entertained many doubts as to the propriety of 
entering on it Believing, however, that in connection with this Ins- 
titution, and in this the chief city of British America, I should have 
the best opportunities of promoting the study of the subjects to which 
I have devoted myself, and at the same time of advancing the cause 
of education, I determined without hesitation to cast in my lot with 
jouiB ; and I humbly trust that with the blessing of God on diligent 
effort, I may be able to carry out the objects of my appointment. 

At a time when literary and scientific pursuits are so widely rami- 
fied, every one who aims to do anything well most have his special 
field of activity. Mine has been the study of nature, especially in 
those bve-gone aspects which it is the province of geology to investi- 
gate, ify only other special qualification for my present position de- 
pends OB the circumstance that the wants of my native province have 
induced m^ to devote much time to inquiries and pursuits relating to 
popular education. I come to you, therefore, as a naturalist and edu- 
cationist, trusting that I may be enabled in these capacities to render 
myself useful, and asking for my youth and present inexperience in 
the affairs of this institution, your kind indulgence, and for the work 
in which I shall be engaged, your zealous co-operation. 

It is of course altogether unnecessary in addressing such an au- 
dience as the present, to dwell on the value of education in general. 
All who hear me will admit without hesitation that mental and moral 
culture are the only true foundations of the usefulness, pro$;perity, 
and greatness of individuals and of nations, and that no department 
of ihe social machine should be uiore zealously watched, more highly 
esteemed, or more liberally supported, than that which professes to 
train for a successful entrance on the business of life, those who will 
he the men and women of a few years hence. Nor need I insist on 
the truth that, in young and growing countries, where all is in a state 
of growth and transition, where boundless industrial resources are 
waiting to be drawn forth, where new social and political institutions 
are to be built up ; and above all in a free country, where every one 
mmt think and act for himself in the most important concerns of life, 
and where any one, however humble his original position, may rise 
to places of the highest trust and influence, we should bo content with 
nothing less than the highest possible education of the greatest pos- 
sible number. 

Such principles are now universally recognised in their bearing on 
Common School education, and they are not less applicable to the 
higher instruction with which we have now to do. In the higher ins- 
titutions of learning, as well as in the lower, success must be 
attained by seeking as wide an utility as practicable, with as high a 
standard as possible of preliminary qualification and final culture. 
Nor are the difficulties of securing these ends in the higher walks of 
education less than in the lower. Experience rather tends to show that 
they are greater and less easily overcome. 

It is a grave and common error to suppose that oollcgiate education 
has reached a point where it may safely remain stationary, — that its 
course has been unalterably fixed by authority and precedent It is 
an equally serious and prevalent error, to take it for granted that it 
has attained its full extent of developement when its benefits are con- 
fined to a few professional men and persons of wealth and leisure. 
Such views cannot in the present state of the world lead to the highest 
prosperity of collegiate institutions, nor cause their humanising and 
elevating influences to be extensively felt on the mass of society. 
Happily in our day wider views are becoming prevalent, and no sub- 
ject has of late been more extensively agitated in educational circles 
than University reform. This reforming spirit has not only stamped 
its impress on all the newer Colleges, but has mnde a powerful im- 
pression on the oldest Universities on both sides of the Atlantic ; and 
its tendency is to make the carefully elaborated learning of all the 
great academic centres become more fully, than it has yet been, the 
principal moving power in the progress of practical science, of useful 
art, and of popular education. As illustralions:, I need only refer to 
the reforms now in progress in the great English Universities, to the 
recent establishment of a Technological Chair at Edinburgh, to Ihe 
Scientific Schools of Harvard and Yale, to the special courses of prac- 
tical science in the new London Colleges, and in the Queen's Colleges 
of Ireland, and to the similar improvements in Brown University, in 
Amherst College, and in the University of Toronto. The statutes of 
our own l/nlveisity contemplate similar improvements, and in its Me- 
dical School we already see an illustration of the splendid success 
which may attend their full introduction. 

We may well ask, why should it not be so ? In a period of great 
aaetital aoti^ty, when the world is straining after new truths and new 
utilitieSi and casting its old slonghs of prejudice and error, why should 
the Universities lie behind? Should they not rather move in the van 
and annually send forth their students armed with the newest weapons 
to do battle with the most recent errors, and prepared to explore the 
regions that lie beyond the circle of present knowledgx?. These modern 
views of University reform, in truth, mark most fully nnd accurately 
tks tnto pteos and utility of the higher education. The OoUege is 



i ntended, in the firRt place, to take the young man where the School 
leaves him, and devclope its elenientiiry training into the more maturei] 
mental habits of the man of bnsinesH, the profesMonal man, and the 
scholar. It finds its subjects schoo)l>oys ; it aims to leave them men 
fitted to act creditably in the circumstances of their age and country, 
and to mark out and pursue those courses in life to which their tastes 
and powers incline them. In the second place, while it is the pro- 
vince of the University to preserve the literal ore of the past, it does 
so for the benefit of the present ; and if it endeavours to gather into 
one focus the scattered sparks of light eliminated in different countries 
and by different minds, it does so that it may pour their accumulated 
radiance on the part of every young aspirant to honour and usefulness* 
In this view its stores of ancient and f reign Learning, are not so much 
intended to form the character and limit the aims of the student, as to 
place him on a vantage ground whence he may mature a higher cha- 
racter, and if possible work out nobler results. In the third place, 
since the maintenance of collegiate institutions must pra:!licAlIy de- 
pend on the acceptance of the great truth, that the progress of every 
society must be in proportion to the amount of enlightened mental ac- 
tivity that can be brought to bear on it, it follows that this practical 
collegiate instruction bhould not only leaven all who move in the 
higher walks of liiu and* more learned professions, but should be ex- 
tended as far as possible to all whose pursuits are in any way connect- 
ed with science, with literature, or with refined taste. 

The practical results to whicti such views lead with reference to the 
collegiate instruction suited to Canada, may be summed up as follows: 
1st. Our college couri^es must not attempt (o gain support by de 
scending to the level of the schools; but must depend on that portion 
of the young men of our country who desire a higher and more ex- 
tended course of instruction, and are willing to devote a few years to 
this object 

2nd. To merit succes;!, our collegiate instit^Uions must endeavour 
to provide a course of study embracing all the important subjects in- 
cluded in such courses in oiher countries, and these taught in such a 
manner as to establish the value of their degrees by the success of 
their graduates in active lifo. 

3rd. To secure wide usefulness, collegiate institutions should be 
prepared to give the preparatory instruction demanded for the learned 
professions, and special courses of practical science suited to the cir- 
cumstances of those who. while they desire instruction in some of the 
departments of college study, do not require to attend to all. 

To the illustration of these points, more especially in their connec- 
tion with our own institution, I design to devote the remainder of 
this discourse, even at the risk of dwelling on subjects, that to some 
of my hearers, may appear trite and common-place, but which yet 
are so important and so much misunderstooc or misrepresented, that 
I think no apology necessary for adverting to them at some length. 

First then, it is essential to the character of college instruction, 
that it Bliall meceed in time and excel in elevation the tenching of 
the best elementary sehooU, The question of time involved in this 
statement, though sutficienlly simple and intelligible, is in reality 
one of the greatest obstacles to the success of collegiate institutions 
in these Colonies. The demand for labour is so great, and the ave- 
nues of lucrative employment open to any one who has received a 
good school education are so numerous, that it is diffi^ultrto induce 
young men to devote several years to an expensive and tedious course 
of collegiate instruction, when the lime and money so expended might 
materially advance their fortunes in life. In like manner those who 
enter on a college course often arrive too young, and with a too 
slender amount of previous instruction, and have reason to complain 
in after lile that they have been driven through their more advanced 
education while their minds were too immature full) to appreciate the 
studies in which they were engaged. I am aware that an influence 
of this kind, rooted in the social state of the country, cannot easily 
be reached by argument. It ought, however, to be tiken into the 
account that the higher mental training is va uahle for its own sake, 
and even if not directly necessary lor the particular business which the 
y )ung man may have in view, may at a future time be imiispensable 
to enable him to act creditably arid usefully in other positions into 
which he may rise or be thrown by the urging fluctuations of life. No 
man can fail to find a liberal education a pleasant and useful com- 
panion through life, adding new charms to every innocent enjiyment, 
giving grace and dignity to the character, and making itself practi- 
cally useful in a thousand unexpected ways. In the great majority of 
cases the ultimate loss from burr} ing young men from the schools 
into the work of life, is far greater than the immediate gain fron the 
saving of the time that would be occupied by the collegiate course. 

The higher education from the College does not, however, rise 
above the instruction of the school, merely because it follows it in 
time, but because its subjects are changing in their tastes and powers. 
The perceptive powers and memory very early attain perlection, but 
the reasoning faculties, the imagination, and the taste, are of slower 
growth, and the function of the school usually ceases just when they 
are beginning to manifest themselves in their strengtL The higher 
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course of instruction finds its true place in ministering to these grow- 
ing poK'ura : it leads the student into subjects for which he had nei- 
ther taste nor ability ; it stores his mind vriih new facts in depariments 
of knowledge to which the teacher in the preparatory school couid 
not usefully direct his attention ; it leads him to the grouping of the 
indiviilu'il items of his knowledge under the principles to which they 
are subordinate, and thus to arrange and systemitise hid ideas, and 
rise to those general views which co:istitute science properly so called. 
It rhus not only' enlarges his views of nature of art, and of his own 
constitution and relatione; but gives him the mastery of his knowledge 
for practical purposes. It cultivates his powers of expression and of 
Kterary ta-tte and criticism, and thus gives him readiness and self- 
reliance as a thinker, a speaker, and a writer. It opens up to the 
mind boundless fields of useful and pleasurable exertion ; thus stimu- 
lating it to healthy activity, and causing it to cast aside the lower ex- 
citements which the less instructed youth deems manly, and to nerve 
itself for earnest labour, by sell-denial and the hard tasking of its 
powers. It dispels nai row views and prejudices, and liberalises the 
mind ; while it arms it against the errors and impostures that on every 
side make their prey of the ignorant. It thus has, in relation to (he 
growing powers of the student* an outward or objective utility, de- 
pending on the extent and practical value of the instructions which it 
affords, and a subjectire utility depending on the high and harmo- 
nious development which it gives to the powers of the soul itself; and 
both these require that it should' be in its nature and scope saperior 
to the inMruction of the schools, and that it should be communicated 
by the most eminent men who can be obtained in its several depart> 
menta 

It may be said that this is what college education should be, rather 
than what it is. In good institutions of learning, however, it does 
rise to this position, and under the next branch of the subject we 
have to consider more in detail the means by which it does so. 

II. To merit saccess, a collegiate institution must endeavour to pro- 
vide a eouree ofetudjf embracing all the important tubjecte included in 
wuch coureet in the more improved Universitiee qf other countriee^ and 
theee tavght in such a manner as to establish the value of its degrees 
hy the subsequent success of its graduates in the active occupations 
required by our country. When we enquire, however, what are the 
elements of the course of study adapted to tneso objects, we enter on 
one of the battle-grounds of university reform. One authority main* 
tains that it is too much the practice to condemn young men to pore 
ever Qreek and Latin during the most precious years of life, when 
the wide field of modem literature and science lies open before them. 
Another urges the honoured example, the profound scholarship, the 
gigantic mental achievements of our ancestors, in defence of the 
coarse of instruction which they have handed down to us. Amonff 
those who hold the former view, there are so many subordinate di^ 
ferences of opinion as to the extent and manner in which scientific 
studies should be introduced. Among those who bold the latter, 
there is no small controversy as to the relative preponderance of clas- 
sical or mathematical learning. 

On such a subject it becomes us to exercise a wise caution. We 
should not blindly Mlow time honoured precedents, nor rashly Ten- 
tore on new and untried projects. It will be well for us here, with 
that wise spirit of eclecticism, which the common sense of the people 
of this country is daily applying t>our political institutions, our school 
systems, and oar industrial pursuits, to study experience abroad, and 
gather from every source that which approves itself as useful, and 
suited to our peculiar circumstance^. 

The more ancient English Dniver«iities were, in their origin, rather 
theological and monastic, than educational, in the modem sense of 
the term. As a writer in the Quarterly Heeiew well expresses it : — 
**the education of young men is one of their objects, but distinctly 
not the primary one — that is, at studendum et orandum^ to encourage 
the systematic study of the arts, first by way of preparation, and 
then of divinity, by persons enabled by the munificence of the foun- 
ders to consecrate their time to deep reading." The first end of the 
University was thus rather to preserve learning, and to support those 
who devoted themselves to it, than to attempt its diffusion. The 
means adopted to secure such ends must clearly be different from 
those proper to the objects of Colleges in such countries as this. 

In the revival of learning, when it began to emerge from the clois- 
ter, and to take its place in the active life of the world, the absence 
of indigenous learning obliged even the most progressive and original 
educationists to appeal rather to the learning of the past than to that 
of their own time. It was only by disinterring the rich treasures of 
classical antiquity, that literary capital could be obtained wherewith 
to commence the work of mental elevation. Nothing could, in these 
circumstances, be more natural and proper than that the best existing 
models of style and thought should be made the basis of liberal edu- 
cation. M-ithematical science, itself a product of the mind of anti- 
quity, at the same time claimed attention, and some of the earliest 
•dneaUonal controversies turned 6n the rival claims of clasaloal lite- 



rature and mathematics, as means of mental training and educatioDtl 
progress. 

Such controversies were, however, inseparably connected with the 
greater question of practical science, as contrasted with that barren 
philosophical spirit ** meanly proud of its own unprofitableness,** which 
runs through the whole of classical antiquity and the middle ages. 
We greatly err, if we suppose sound practical views on this sul)|ecl 
to be altogether of modem discovery. No one can better state tha 
most advanced doctrines of University reformers than Bacon : ** Me*^ 
ditor instaurationem philosophue ^usmodi^ qua nihil inanis out 
abstracti habeat^ quaque vita humana conditiones in melius proves 
hebaty We are still but carrying into practice this great principle of 
the Baconian philosophy, and the views of our most advanced edaca- 
Mooists are but the echoes of the great expositor of the inductive 
method. In proof of this, I may quote the following general state* 
menta from the latest discourse of Dr. Wayhmd, so well known in 
connection with the improvement of the higher education on thk^ 
continent : — 

" First, every branch of study should be so taught as to accomp* 
lish both the results of which we have been speuting ; that is, it 
should not only increase our knowledge, but aUo confer valuable die- 
dpline : and it should not only confer valuable disdpUne, but also 
increase our knowledge ; and if it does not accomplish both of these 
results, there is either some defect in our mode of teaching, or the 
study is imperfectly adapted to the purposes of educatioD. 

** Secondly, there seems no good reason lor claiming pre-eminence for 
one study over another, at least in the nunnor to which we have been 
accustomed. The studies merely disciplinary have yaluable practioal 
use& To many pursuits they are important^ and to some indispen- 
sable. Let them, then, tale their proper place in an7 system of 
good learning, and claim nothing more than to be judged of by their 
results. Let them not be the unmeaning shibboleth of a caste ; but* 
standing on a level with all other intellectual purseits, be valued 
exactly in proportion to their ability to increase the power and range 
and skill of the human mind, and to furnish it with that knowledge 
which shall most signally promote the well being and happiness of 
humanity. 

*' And, thirdly, it would seem that our whole system of instmctioa 
requires an honest, thorough and candid revision, it has been for 
centuries the child of authority and precedent If those before us 
made it what it is, by applying to It the resoorces of earnest and 
feariess thought, I can see no reason why we, by parsuing the same 
course, might not improye it God intended us for progress, and we 
counteract his design when we deify antiquity, and bow down and 
worship an opinion, not because it is either wise or true^ but merely 
because it is ancient" 

To the same effect are the following remarks of the enlightened and 
scientific nobleman, who presided over the kst meeting of the British 
AssociatM>n, in his introductory address, a ^rodoclion which shoold ' 
be studied by every Inend of popular education ; 

'* And this, gentlemen, brings me to say that the advanoement of 
science depends above all things, on securing for it a better and more 
acknowledged place in the education of the young. There are many 
signs that the time is coming when our wishes in this nspect wOl be 
fulfilled. They would be fulfilled, perhaps, still more rapidly, but 
for the operation of obstructing causes, some of which we should do 
well to notice. How often So we find it assumed, and that thoee 
who urge the claims of science are desirons of depreciacmg some one 
or more of the older and more sacred branches of education I In ree^ 
pect to elementary scho<^ we are generally opposed, as aiming at the 
displacement. of religious teaching; whilst m respect to the higher 
schools and colleges, the cudgels are Uken up in behalf of dassioal 
attainment. But surely no enlightened friend of the natunl scienoes 
would seek to challenge thU imaginary compeUUon. We cannoi toe 
earnestly disclaim the idea that the knowledge of physical laws can 
ever of itself form the ground-work of any actire influence in monOe 
or religion. Any such idea would only betray our ignorance of some 
of the deepest principles of our nature. But this does not afifoct the 
estimate which we may justly put on an early trammg In the prind- 
pies of physical research. That estimate may not be the less a bigh 
one, because it does not assign to science what belones to other thmgs. 
There is one aspect in which we do not enquire to plmd the oaoee of 
science as an element in education, and on that, therefore, I sh^ not 
dwell. I mean that in which certain sciences are recognised as the ee- 
sential bases of profesdonal training, as, for example, when the en- 
gineer is trained m the principles of mechanics and hydrostatics, or 
the physician in those of chemistry. Of course, with every new 
application of the sciences to the arts of life this direct influence wOl 
extend. But what we desire, and ought to aim at, U aomethmg more. 
It is, that abstract science, without special reference to its depart^ 
mentJ applicaUon, should be recognised as an essential element in 
every libeii education. We desire this on two grounds^jafaily ; firsts 
that it will oontributo more than anything else to the further advwiqe. 
ment of science itself; and leoondly, beoaoae we^beheve thet U woul4 
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\fe 9,n instrument of Tital benefit in the culture and Btrengthening of 
the mental potreWw" 

As the question stands in our time, it really depends oa the fact 
flmi the 9eeds of cUa^ical and mathematical knowledge so widely 
sown hy the revivers of learning, have borne, and are hearing, ao vast 
and varied froit, in the growth of modem lifcraturo and science, that 
the edueator scarcely knows how to select from its ovorfiowing richcH. 
Bence, if we adopt as oar guide, the utilitarian maxim of Bacon, and 
deftne* onr utility to consist, first, in mental culture for its own sako, 
and, 'secondly, in the application of that culture to the material wel- 
Aire of onr race, the questions remain — Are these ends to be attoined 
by a limited or wide coarse of study, by confining* ourselves to the 
Siit^ects which were originally employed to revive sound learning, or 
by having recourse largely to modern literatinre and science ? and, To 
IrKat extent can these be profitably combined in the limited time 
Alkmed to oor course of study ? 

I shall endeavor to answer these questions by glancing individually 
ad thoM branches of study which appear essential to a thorough and 
useful course of instruction, with some remarks on the relative de- 
grees of prominence which should be assigned to them, and their 
place in our own University. I shall take them in their historical 
order, rather than in that in which they are tanght. 

First, then, on the distant verge of hoar antiquitv, we have that 
old Semitic literature which may hold to that even of Greece the Imu 
giiage which Plato ascribes to the Egyptian PriesiB. " Ye Greeks 
still remain ever children ; nowhere m Hellas is there on aged man. 
Tour SOUI9 are ^er youthful ; you have m them no knowledge of an- 
tiquity, no ancient belief, no wisdom grown venerable by ago.** The 
flrat and most important representative of this early oriental light, is 
the sacred literaiare of the Hebrew— that simplest, yet nc blest of the 
tongues known to oar schoools, the vehicle of God*s esTliest commu- 
nieatioDS of His will to man— a literature which sheds a brilliant 
beam df Kght alonjf the whole path of civilization, widening and 
deepening in Intensity as it renehes our time, and as a more careful 
and i|cearat« criticism developes its hidden beauties, and makes 
known more fiilly tte significance. I could wish that the critical 
■Ittdy of the Divine literature of this renerable tongue, in all its varied 
literanr and moral beauties^ were more than it ever has been a popular, 
•0 weH as professional, subject of collegiate instruction. Other early 
oriental literary remains might, I think, in connection with biblical 
literaiure, well claim the attention of the student, and should form 
Sitiportant branches of our coarto of history. More especially is this 
true of the interesting historical remains of Eygpt and Assyria, which 
bring before as in such rivid reality the oldest empires of the world, 
rerealing the origins and elementary forms of the arts which we have 
been accastoned to admire in their secondary development in Greece. 
Karly Oriental literature has hitherto been conlined principally to theo- 
legl<i8l education. It is represented in McGHl College by our chair of 
Hebrew and Oriental Literature, though, I am sorry to say, that as 
yt^ we hare no class in this department; but I trust that this 
and other jMirts of our course, which might be mnde useful as prepa- 
, rttory stodlea for th^ Ohri^tIan ministry, may soon come into demand, 
in oonneetion with the a£Sliation of theological seminaries to our Uni- 
Tltfsity. 

t)e8cendin^ a more modem period, we have the noble literature 
and language of the Hellenic races, themselves learners from the 
Bast, and it would seem in^able of fully appreciating the sterner 
aMl mote exalted religions ideas of the Semitic nations ; but gilteil 
#llh a vividness of imaKination, a delicacy of taste, and acutcness of 
loteHect, that have enabled them to transmit to us models in literature 
ai% and abstract sdence, that cannot be excelled. Certain grand pro* 
minent points in this literature are landmarks in the progress of the 
hnman mind. The greatest of epic poems, breathing at once the air 
of the east and west, burst on us at the very threshold of Greek 
Uteratore. A little farther on the father of European histojy presents 
Ms enquMng and thoughtful countenance. P^issing over a crowd of 
inhnitable poets, dramatists and orators, many of whom still live as 
^ers In the earlier and later periods of this literature, mathema- 
tHBians, pfay8ie{8t^ naturalists, and metaphysicians, whose influence 
Is still strongly enstamped on our modern science. Finally, the ex- 
tern tve dlftision of the Greek tongue, after the conquests* of Alex- 
ander, rendered it the fitting vehicle for the disseiuin .lion of the 
troths of the Gospel, a circumstance which, independetly of all other 
eonsiderationo, must forever embalm this fine language in the learn- 
ing of atll Christian nations. 

Roman Literature represents the true middle age of the world 
connecting forms of thought and of civilization which have altogether 
parsed •'^yi.with those which under various modifications still sub 
Bist; and Hnkmg the language, the politics and the jurisprudence of 
^present inseparably with those of the past. Its study thus becomch- 
wlihoat takmg mto the account the merely htemry mcriis and 
bMutfea of the Latin authors, an olject of undeniable importance to 
th»pro(eswonnl man, the man of science, and the English scholar. 
W^'fij^ obV^»tl<wMi that we owe to the literature of classical aoti. 



quity, as well as its present value, are thus sufficient to ret'^in it as 
an important element in the higher education. The only danger w 
that the time of students may be so Oi-cupied and their mind^ hij hlleJ 
with such studies thai they may go from our colleges armec with an 
antique panoply more fitted for the ca^es of a nniseum than to appear 
in the walks o( actual life. Such results of the too exclusive devotion 
to ancient literature have undoubtedly given rise to just compl.nints, 
and in some instances have threatened to sweep away Fuch studies 
altogether from the collegiate course ; while there can be no ques^tion 
that the wide-spiead dissatisfaction arising from this caui^c, fcnd from 
the apparent want of applicability of collegiate studies to the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life, has been larf^ely intiucntial in withdrawing 
public sympathy and support from tho higher institutions of .cant- 
ing. In avoiding thcFc evils, however, it is by no means necessary 
to rush into the other extreme. >Ve cannot yet afflird altogether 
to neglect classical studies, even as purely practical branches of 
learning. No one who weighs aright their inHuence on his own 
mental growth can doubt this. Even those of us ^ho have been 
prevented by the pressure of other studies and the attractions of 
other tastes from folio -nng out their studies into a matured scholar* 
ship, have to thank thetn for mut h of our command over our own 
language for much breadth of view and cultivation of ta»»te; tor much 
insight into the Kprings of human thought and action, and even for 
some portion of our appreciation of that hii-hcr light which we enjoy, 
as compared with those ancient nations, which with all their wisdom and 
Civilization knew not tl)c true God, and m consequence of that 
deficiency appear to our more enlarged view's, even in their highest 
philosophy, but as children plnying with, the ** golden sands of truth." 

It is fortunately a well est:iblishtd principle that the power of verbal 
memory attains perfection much earlier than that of reasoning and 
generalization, lience the lingual drudgery of early classical study is 
properly the work of the preparatory t»ehool, and the student ahould 
enter college prepared to relish the higher beauties of classical litera- 
ture, to study them wiih a discriminating and philosophical spirit, and 
in aome degree to mature his acquaintance with them without any de* 
luaive devotimi of bis time and attention. Sush it is to be hoped, with 
the aid of our excellent High School, will be the course pursued io 
McGtll College ; and I think the public may rest atoured that, under 
the careful and conscientious teaching of Dr. D^ivies, nothing really 
important in this department will be overlooked, while those members 
of the Faculty of Arts, who have the charge of other departments, will 
take care that it attains no undue pre-eminence. 

Turning to those departments of learning which, in their origin or 
full development, belong to our own time, we are bewildered by the 
crowd of studiea which urge tbeir clainifi, and it is here that the grand 
difficulty meets us of compressing a suiTictently thorough acquaintance 
with a sufficiently wide field of Knrning into the narrow limits of a 
College course. There are, however, certain sutijects of soiGcieiitly 
large importance to permit no hesitation as to tbeir claims. 

I may here merely refer to the modern European language»^ respec- 
ting the practical value of some at least of which it is unnecessary to 
say one word. The French and German languages are well represen- 
ted in our institution by Mr. Markgraf, and within the last few days we 
have arranged to devote an additional hour to tbehe subjects, so as more 
fnlly to subdivide the classes ; an arrangement which i have no doubi 
the students nil! welcome as a boon. 

But I would desire more particularly to notice, as deserving a high 
place in collegiate education, our own Euglish tojtgviey which bids fair, 
like the Greek of old, to be the principal vehicle Unr the world-wide 
diffusion of the highest ideas in science, in politics, and in religion; 
and which possesses models of lofty thought and of elegiut ezpresiion 
equal to anything in classical antiquity, and more intinrnteiy connected 
with our bi*tter political institutions, our higher religious views, and 
our greater advanccmf'nt in the arts of life. The philosophical study 
of its graiiiraar and philological relations, the principles of atyle and 
composition, the critical examination of its higlust literary producllona, 
and the history of its literature, are of paramount importance to men 
in any profession or occupation that may at any time require them to 
speak iu public, or to write thiir mother tongue. 

Connected with the last mentioned studies in our course of instmc-' 
tion, are Logic, Meutul and Moral Sciei ce, subjects which it appi>ars 
to me are invaluable as a means of iuttlUctual training, aboundiug iu 
rich and suggestive speculations, and in true and subtle trains of ar- 
gument, turning the mind inward to stu iy its mysterious esseuce and 
operations, leadjiig the student ou the one hand to those obbcure re- 
gions in which many of the mightiest intellects have stumbled and 
fallen, and on the other to those clear and bcaiitiful methods which are 
the working tools of modern philosophical enquiry. It forma, when 
properly vii-wed, at once a rich mine of mental culture, and an ezeeU 
lent prepJTation for every day business. It i& true, that taken in the 
nia-sy, no departm nt of knowledge is more overloaded with worthless 
triflifig or diingerous error \ yet for this very reason ii demands atten- 
tion, and all the more labor on the part of the judicious teacher to keep 
bimielf abreast of the progress of Investigaiioo, and to ai^e those great 
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leading points which are of real value. The two last departments be- 
loij'^. 111 thf McOill College, to Dr. Leach, whone schoUrly nttHiumeuts 
and lon{{ cuiincction with tlie Institution as ib« head of its Faculty of 
Art!«, have e.Htnbli.shfd for him an hi^h place in your revpt ct and confi- 
dence, and I hope that the coninuttal ot thiH important department of 
English literalure and mental philoHophy to hi& care, will be r4garded 
a:i a pledge that much is to be made uf it in cur course of instruction. 
We must now, however, direct our attention to the Physical Sciences, 
baseil on mathematical truth and on experiment ; sciences which, in- 
dependently of their intrinsic charms and value, have in our day es- 
tabli«hc«l a connection so iutim«te with every departnicitt of mechanical, 
mauuf^tcturing and agricultural art, that without them the mutual wel- 
fare of nations cannot be sustained, nmeh less advanced. I fear that 
the practical bu^y world scarcely yet rec<ignize« this dependence of 
art on aUstract Kcicnce. Art, it is true, has often taken the lead 
of scieiM:« ajiU de\ eloped reaults before their cauaeu were under- 
fitcxKi ; but this i^ sometimes rather apparent than real, and on the 
Other hand invouiions which have their origin in acientitic principles 
have Itecome no rapidly diffused and ko generally practined, that we 
are apt to forget tbo long series of inveatigatiuns, the agitation of ob- 
scure scientific qutiatioois, and the indirect influences of even the doubts 
and difficulties ol laamed investigatorn, which l^ve con(:pired to strike 
out the first parts of such practical applications. The more we enquire 
into this subject the more will we be persuaded that the difference be- 
tween the stationary condition of the arts in some ancient and modern 
semi-civilized nations, and their rapid progress among us, consists^ to 
a great extent, in the more or leas active pursuit and general diffusion 
of abstract science. Science has » double reward, first in the interest 
ol ita new facts and the ennobling general views to which it leads, and, 
secondly, iu its valuable and often unexpected applications. The long 
series of inquirers who, from Galvani and Volta down to our own time 
quesuoned the occult and myiteriou:! principle of galvanic electricity, 
were each rewarded by beautiful and striking discoveries, Xhough they 
anticipated as little as the world that looked carelessly on their ezperi- 
menta The. result in that wonderful telegraph communication, that 
Do«r, in the hands almost of -children, is at once the latest and greatest 
marvel of practieal science, and a potent aid to commerce and civiliz:a- 
tion. The scientific investigator and the academical professor may not 
be actual inventors ; but they luniish the knowledge which leads to 
invention, and they train the leading minds of society to appreciate 
and bring it into successful operation. Hence the school of abstract 
science is realty one of the grieat moviDg powers in the materia! pros- 
peiity of nations. 

Under this head it is unnecessary to refer to the importance of 
Mathematica as a means of rigid mental discipline, of industrial art, 
and of scientific progress; nor is it necessary even to name all those 
important branches ot Physics which come under the denomination of 
Natural Philosophy. I rejoice to say that Professor Howe, who has 
earned so high a reputation as the head of the High School, will in the 
preapnt month, without, however, withdraWinghiniself wholly from the 
oversight of the school, in which he is to have the aid of an assistant 
tiiaater, aaaame the chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
the College, and will as soon as poasible commence a course of lectures 
CO Phyaics, illustrated by the excellent apparatus of the Institution, 
which'baa been for some time lying idle. 

CbemiKtry, whose claims are equally great with those of any depart- 
ment of Natural Philosophy, has not hitherto formed a pirtofthe 
uuder^raduate course in this Institution, but it is hoped that before 
next session arrangements will be made to make the course now de- 
livered HI connection with the Medical Faculty, accessible to the 
Biudetits of arts in one of the sessions of their course. 

I now come to the great group of sciences included under the name 
of Natural History, and comprising all that we can learn by the obser- 
vation and arrangement of the works of creation, both in their present 
aspects and in those which they have presented in past time. Natural 
History, as cultivated in our time, is young and ot rapid growth, and 
is even now only taking the place which its value as a means of train- 
ing the observing powers and of enlnrging our conceptions of nnture, 
and as an auxiliary to industrial and fine art, df.mands for it. Zoology 
and Botany have for some time been necessary parts of medical educa- 
tion iu many of the principal medical schools, and they will henceforth 
be acceshible to students here, (veology and Mineralogy have been 
recognised by the governments of most civilized countries as important 
aids to material progresM, and that they are so regarded here is witnessed 
by the admirable survey now in pTogress under my friend Mr. Logan, 
than whom no one would, I am sure, rejoice more in the diffusion of 
such a knowledge of his science as should render his labors more gene- 
rally useful by making them better understood, and should increase 
the number of original enquirers. I hope before the dose of the 
present month to commence a course of lectures on Natural History, 
lor the benefit of the students of the Medical Faculty and Faculty of 
Arts, and of such other persons as choose to avail themselves of it. 
I bop^, also, Id connection with this department, to form a Museum of 



Natural History, and shall be very thankful for any aid that may be 
given by indixiduals or public bodies towards such a collection. 

Siich is a very general view of the course of instruction adopted by 
us, and, as we believe, adapted to the present wants of this country, as 
a preparation fur the It- ariwd profeSbions and for general usefulness. 

Can any parent doubt that such a course of instruclion is worth its 
time and cost ; or that when conjoined with the moral and religious 
training which it is the highest study of every parent to impart, it wilt 
tend to enable his children to do credit to his name and memory.— 
Many who in this province have risen to wealth and consideration, 
have not enjr>yed the benefits of a liberal education, yet these may be 
necessary to enable their children to retain the position which their 
fathers have acq* li rod ; and ( can as-ure them that no man worthy of 
the name will ever cease to bear in grateful remembrance the parent 
whose toil has realized and wIkxso affection has be-^towcd the means of 
mental culture and of high and honourable usefulness, i was lately 
informed by agenileman connected with Harvard University, that a large 
proportion, probably a majoity, of the principle buisnessmen, natives 
of Husion, are graduates of that univerhity. Perhaps no other city 
could say as much, and I think in this (act we may trace at once a 
cause and indication of the high intellectual tone, the succesful com- 
mercial and municipal management, and the admirabU school system 
of a city which cla ms the title of the Athens of America. May tho 
time come when McGill College may be to Montreal what Harvard 
has been to Boston. 

In connection niih our general course, there is one very important 
topic to which I would here refer — the moral discipline of the uni- 
versity. I know it to be an oiijcstion urged against academical insti- 
tutions, that they foster tastes anything bat practical or useful, that 
their pupils often acquire frivolous tendenci^'S, and habits adverse to 
business usefulness. Where numbers of young men are congregated 
at a distance from home, and under defective discipline it must be ad- 
mitted that such evils are too often produced. They originate mainly 
in the bad hab:ts which they are allowed to communicate to others ; 
and are aggravated by a w^ant of earnest practical character on the 
part of instructors, and the consequent failure to excite enthusiastic 
devotion to the subjects of study. They are also promoted by the col- 
lection of students in college boarding houses often little adpated/or 
any eOlcient oversight of their manners or morals. By a aiore domestic 
system of boardiog for pupils from a distance, by attention to tho 
interests of the students, and by keeping them fully employed, we 
hope here to nvoid those evils. One feature of this iostttotion which 
may be regarded by some a^s of injurious influence in this respect, is its 
want of connection with any religious denominations. Thin, however, 
by no means implies that it shall be irreligious. On the contrary, it 
may be the object of the careful attention on tho part of the college 
authorities, that each student shall he placed in communication with 
authorized religious teachers of the denomination with which he is 
connected, and shall attend their ministrations. I think I may pledge 
myself for all the gentlemen of the college faculties, that we shall be 
happy t. fulfil this ofiice in the case of any young men whose guardians 
may entrust us with it, as well as on every fit occasion to cultivate re- 
ligious sentiments and respect for the great precepts and doctrines of 
Christianity. 

HI. Our third general statement was that our University should 
provide pri(fe9ional course* of Uudy, and dUo ielected or $peeial 
eoursetyfor tho$e toho, while they desire inetructio/^in eome deparlmenU 
do not require to attend to all. 

In the first of these directions of useful exertijn, McGill College 
already occupies a high and honourable place. Its Medical Facult3' is 
second to none in America, and presents one of the noblost instances 
anywhere to be found, of the results which may be attained by the 
almost unaided exertion of able men throughly devoted to their work. 
Its announcement for the present Session shews a staff of eleven Pro- 
fessors, providing for all the important branches of Medical Science. 
It has a libiary of 2,200 volumes, an extensive series of preparations, and 
excellent arangemeJits lor i lospitai pracU'ce and dissections^ Its pupils 
in last Sepsiou numbered sixty -eight, derived from all parts of Canada ; 
one-half of them being from the Upper Province, a proof, not of tho 
absence of competition, for there arc oiher good school.**, but of the 
pre-eminence of this, it has sent forth, siuce 1633, one hundred and 
fifty graduates, most of whom are engaged in practice in Canada, a few 
in Great Britain, ar d several in the army, to ihe commissions in which 
the graduates of this School are now eligible. The value of such a 
school consists not merely in its furnishing within the Province a 
thorough medical education, but in its power to adapt that education 
to the modifications ol practice which in every country resulc from 
climatal conditions and endemic influences. Nothing in connection 
with education in this city, offers more just cause of pride, or of hope 
for the prosperity of our institution, than the success which has at- 
tended the labours of the Medical Faculty. 

The nature of the preparatory training for the legal profession prac- 
tically limits the classes of our Law Faculty to tho students within the 
city, but it is gratifying to know that the character of the instruction 
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and the advantage which it' affords in shortening the term of appren- 
ticeship, have secured the attendance of a very respectable proportion 
of those students. I have much pleasure in stating that the Law 
Faculty will commence its operations in the present session with an 
augmented staflf of instructors. It will number two Professors, and 
two Lecturers, all men of hij^h standing, and prepared to give instruc- 
tion in Commercial, Civil, and Criminal Law, Jurisprudence and Legal 
Bibliography and Customary Law, and the law of Real Estate. Under 
these new arrangements increased efficiency may be anticipated; and 
we hope, in connection with a course of commercial instruction, to 
make at least one of the classe? of the Law Faculty more extensively 
useful than to the merely legxl students. 

The d<?partment of Theology caimot be introduced into McGill 
College, but the advantages of the institution are available for all the 
preliminary training of a secular character that may be required ; and 
by the provisions in its statutes for the affiliation of other institutions, 
it offers its assistance to any theological seminaries that may be erect- 
ed in its vicinity. 

In the direction of a school of practical science all that has yet 
been done is to offer access to any of our lectures to all persons who 
may desire to attend them without entering themselves as regular 
students, and the provision o1 popular evening lectures for the be- 
nefit of the public. It is in great part to facilitate attendance on 
these means of instruction that the classes have been temporarily re- 
moved from the original buildings of the University to the Hall in 
which we are now assembled. 

During the present winter it is intended to deliver a popular course 
which will embrace the subjects of Natural History, Chemistry, Na- 
tural Philosophy and Civil Engineering, a combination of interesting 
and important subjects which should attract large audiences. It is 
also proposed to make the College Library, now containing a large 
number of valuable works, available as a public library of reference, 
by allowing any person to consult books on obtaining an order from 
any of the Governors or Professors. 

These provisions, however, by no means exhaust the field of use- 
fulness in this direction ; and it is in contemplation, in the session of 
next winter, to institute in connection with the Faculty of Arts certain 
Special Courses, bearing on some of the principal lines of industrial 
occupation, in the hope that in this way we may induce many young 
men who would otherwise receive none of the benefits of collegiate 
education to attend to certain selected classes. We propose, then, to 
attempt the establshment of the following Special Courses, each to 
extend over two 3 ears, and to entitle the student, on examination, to 
a certificate or diploma. 

1. A course of Civil Engineering. This will embrace English Li- 
terature, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology and 
Mineralogy, Surveying and Civil Engineering, including the construc- 
tion of machinery. Such a course will be exceedingly serviceable, 
not only to all young men about to enter on the profession of Civil 
Engineering, but to many others more or less closely connected with 
the public works or niaiuifactures of the Province. In this depart- 
ment of engineering we hope to enlist the talents of one of your 
Civil Engineers whose name is favorably known wherever the public 
works of Canada have been heard of. 

2. We also hope to commence a Course of Commercial Education, 
including English Literrature, History and Physical Geography, Ma- 
thematics, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Natural History, Modern 
Languages, Commercial Law ; and if suitable arrangements can be 
made. Lectures on Political Economy. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out the advantages to the young men of Canada, and of this 
city in particular, which much must result from the successful estab- 
lishment of such a course. 

3. A further extension of our Courses of Study may be effected 
in the direction of Agriculture. Throughout the Colonies atten- 
tion is row being directed to these scientific principles of farming 
which have effected such wonders in Great Britain, and the intro- 
duction of which is imperatively demanded in all the older and 
more worn out districts of this country. I have no doubt that 
there arc within reach of Montreal a number of enquiring and in- 
telligent young farmers, who would gladly avail themselves of such a 
course during the winter months. It would include the following 
subjects:— English Literature, Natural History, Natural Philosophy, 
Surveying, Agricultural Chemistry, Practical Agriculture, and Ma- 
nagement of Farm Animals. 

These special courses will, I believe, rather build up than de- 
tract from our generAl undcr-graduate course, while they will cer- 
tainly extend our usefulness, and give us increased claims on the sup- 
port of the community ; and thus tend ultimately to increase the de- 
mand for collegiate instruction, while in the meantime they will give 
an important impulse to practical science and the arts of industry. 

I have now closed the view which I proposed to give of the course 
of collegiate instruction adapted to the circumstances of this country. 
I have endeavored to give a plain statement of its true place in relation 
to the louver institurioni of learning, of the elements which should enter 



into its course of study, and of the modes in wh'ch its influences, may 
be extended and rendered practical, and I have endeavored to apply 
these view!» to the condition and prospects of this University. I have 
not wilfully over-estimated the capabilities of this institution, nor 
promised anything that, with our present means, may not be accom- 
plished. I trust I have shown that we are disposed to work for the 
benefit of the public, and to offer to it substantial advantages in return 
for such measure of countenance and support as it may afford to us ; 
and I trust that our efforts may be so far successful that no CanaJian 
may be able justly to complain that he is under the necessity of going 
beyond his native Province for an education that will enable him to 
take his place side by side with the best educated men of other coun- 
tries. 

The present seems to be a time highly favorable for enter- 
prise in the higher education of Canada. With natnral re- 
sources and political institutions inferior to those of no part of the 
world, British America appears to have entered on a course of indus- 
trial and mental development whose results it is hardly possible to 
predict. The storms of party animosity which once convulsed these 
Colonies have to a great extent subsided into an honorable rivalry in 
the promotion of the great interest of the country. The highest 
public employments arc opened to the ambition of all ; great public 
works and mining and manufacturing enterprises are calling for skilled 
labor; agriculture is passing from its rude soit-exhausting stage to the 
rank of a scientific art ; increasing population and wealth are constantly 
opening new fields for professional labor ; the extension and improve- 
ment of elementary education are at once requiring higher attainments 
on the part of those who aspire to public positions, and offering to them 
the support of a more enlightened public opinion. The demand for 
educated men must thus constantly increase, and it is by fostering good 
collegiate institutions thaX this demand can be supplied in the best way 
— by training among ourselves the minds that are required. 

In conclusion, allow me to congratulate the citizens of Montreal on 
the munificent endowment on which this Institution is founded, and 
on the important circumstance that its management and its benefita are 
limited to no sect or party ; but, as literature and science ever should 
be, are open lo all. Let us hope that, standing on this broad basis, 
McGill College may ever exemplify the wise motto of your city arms, 
and that the utmost possible success and permanence may attend the 
united efforts of its friends in behalf of good learning. 
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EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 

'* O Music ! sphere-deccended maid 1 
Friend of Pleasure— Wiadom's aid! 
• • • ' 

Where is tbv native simple heart. 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art P**— CouJirs. 

It is only within the last few years that Masic has been recognised 
as an important element in elementary education. Considering that 
there is an innate desire in human nature to listen to the sweet voice 
of harmony, and that most people gratify that taste in some way or 
other, a knowledge of music is thought a necessary qualification for a 
schoolmaster. The great amount of good, which it is capable of effect- 
ing, enhances its value in the eyes of educators. Supposing that it 
formed no element of social life, the masses would get some sort of 
melody for themselves, however questionable its sort The gratifica- 
tion of emplojing the vocal powers in the formation of melodious 
sounds, entices nearly every one to its practice. 

Children, in their earliest infancy, are much affected by its sounds. 
When peevish or ill, how quickly the mother's soft lullaby soothes 
their spirits, and hushes them lo rest As soon as they can totter on 
their legs, they form in busy groups round the straggling Mdler and 
the strolling barrel-organ. Are they absent for any time from home ? 
Be sure the parent knows the cause, if music floats on the wind. 
When schoool-life commences, the morning hymn of grateful adoratioa 
is listened to with eager attention, and, ere long, the voice of the netr 
comer is heard joining in the strain. 

To foster this fueling, in order to make it an assisting agent in the 
formation of the moral character, music is required to be practised in 
most elementary schools, and, where feasible, a little of the theory 
taught. Its inliuence in schools is great; indeed, the emotions pro- 
duced in the children arc indescribable. It soothes and softens the 
passions ; affects and refines the feelings, and rouses the laggard intx> 
life. Are the children's spirits high, noisy? A soft melody ^-ill 
prove as effectual as oil to a troubled sea 1 Witness the effect produced 
upon the moat unruly, as some dead warrior is bt)rne to his last resting- 
place. At the beat of the muffled drum, and tho solemn strains of ihe 
" Dead March," a solemn silence reigns around, a calm steals over every 
face, and the tear of sympathy dims many an eye. 

To this working of the feelings, by the employment of soft airs, many 
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teachers owre much of their rucccss in religious instruction. Before 
giving a Bible Lesson, it is desirable that the feelings of the children 
hhould be mudc consonant with the sacrednessof the subject. Thi.s is 
done Huccessfully in most casefl, by beginning with a hymn, and thereby 
•* diffusing round an holy calm." On the contrary, when they arc 
exhausted by mental activity, or by othertause-s a march to the 80und 
of some lively measure will restore vigour and banish gloom. 

Music may be made the channel of conveying choice poetry to the 
mind. Id fact, Poetry and Music are twin sisters, for they 

•• Grew tofrcther, 
L^kc to a double cherr>% Heeiuing parted. 
But yet an union in partition.— 
Two lovely berri^ moulded on one stem.** 

By such means the moraU may oe improved, an i the taste cultivated. 
The poetry of a song will over be remembered, while any recollection 
ofthotune remains. Patriotic sentiments and loyalty mav thus be 
implanted in all. National airs help to cherish a love of fatherland, 
and energize t)ie hearts of patiiots and warriors whin battling in their 
country V ciuse. In the Ute attack on the Miilakholf by the bVench. it 
is said that one of their divisions sang in chorus a national air. What 
» contrast it must have been to the roar of cannon, and the roll of 
musketry I How their courage must have been strengthened by the 
remembrance of their native land, called forth by that song I 

As life advances, when school days end and daily toils begin, young 
peopk**8 hours of labour will often be enlivened by humming the merry 
tunes of their learning days. Whether they work in the field, the 
dairy, the mill, or the factory ; the *^ ploughboy's whistle" of the one, 
the " milkmaid*8 song" of the other, and the choruses of the rest, will 
soothe their labouring hours, and give a freshness to their toils. The 
following extract on the advantages of singing, well illustrates the 
point ** If you would keep spring m your hearts, learn to sing. There 
is more merit in melody than most people are aware oL A cobbler 
who smooths his wax ends with a song, will do as much work in a day, 
•s one given to ill nature and fretting would effect in a week. Songs 
are like sunshine ; they run to cheerfulness — to fill the bosom with such 
buoyancy, that for the time being, you feel filled with June air, or like 
a meadow of clover in blossom." 

Cultivate a taste for good music in the young, and it will be a means 
of saving them from much mi^ry, in their afUjr years. Many young 
persons are drawn to places of intemperance, by the attraction of low 
and immoral songs, encored by jarring cups and tinkling glasses. Had 
they been taught to appreciate tho art in all iu beauty, tap-room music 
would grate harshly on the ear, and they would seek to gratify their 
taste by establishing a choral meeting of their own. 

The training of children in the art of singing will lead them, in later 
years, to join with heart and voice, in the services of the Church during 
divine worship. One of tho distinguishing characteristics of religious 
worship Row, is the spiritless manner in which the congregation take 
part in the service. The beauty of the Service would shine forth and 
produce a soul-stirring effect, if old and young combined their voices 
in singing the hymns of prai^e *' with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also." — Fapen/br the Schoolmaster, 



GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

One of thd principle causes, if not the cause, of the Attenuated and 
pallid appearance of Americans is doubtless the neglect, or rather the 
violation, the habitual violation, of the rules laid down by nature for 
muscular development The class of men in this country whose occu- 
pations are such as almost necessarily load to the formation of seolen- 
tary habits, is very large ; larger, perhaps, in proportion, than that of 
any other commercial nation. And this will iipcount in a me:i8ure for 
the fact that various complaints, generally the concomitants of in- 
sufficient physical exercise, are more prevalent hei*e than elsewhere. 
Our young men being thus confined to the limits of a counting room, 
at a time of life when the open air and constant motion of the body 
are indispennible, it is not surpri^^ing that they should be in manhood 
so sadly deficient in muscular vigor, and exhibit so little of athletic 
developments (hat are looked for m the sterner sex. With many such 
their lot is thuir fate, or is imposed as a necessity from which there is 
no escape, and for these there is some excuse for the loss of health and 
life. But what shall be said of those who make no eff«>rt to ameliorate 
their condition, or of that still more culpable class who from mere in- 
dolence suffer their bodies to waste away, to sink into premature old 
age, actually paying a premium for crooked spines humped backs, 
round shoulders, attenuated limbs, and drooping heads ? 

In Germany the old mep thought they saw the youth degenerating 
both phvsically and sociall}', and, after severe study and mature re- 
flection, recommended, by eloquent appeals through the public prints, 
the adoption of vocal and gymnastic exercises as characteristic of the 
German race. In asbort time gvmnast c and vocal societies wereorgan- 
iased throughout the whole extent of Germany, which have resulte-l 
in a hii^hly favourable revolution in the physical condition of the peo- 
ple, li i^i not really necessary to proper ai.d hcalihtul exercise that 
one should be provided with parallel barSi etc., for there are many 



things at hand that may be substituted for them, which can be made, 
with no expanse or trouble, equally efficient Flat irons, it is sug- 
gested by a contemporary, can be used to develope the mw^cles of the 
arms and chest, and leaping or racing may be practiced to strengthen 
the whole bodv, and render tho step light and the statU'e erect If 
such simple exercises were practiced daily in the opt n air by the 
youth of the conntry, there would soon be a diminution in the many 
defects which mar the appearance and impair the health of the 
people. 



EDUCATION OF FRENCH GIRLa 

We like to see how the people of other nations manage their edu- 
cational affairs. A lady writes from Paris : 

**The f€%r of the title of artist or blue-stocking restrains many a 
respectable young French f^irl from pursuing those studies which 
might open to her a briliant career, or at least adorn her intelligence 
and distinguish her for great acquirements. A young girl said to ma 
the other day: *Madame Sevigne knew Latin, it is true, and that is why 
she wrote French better thin ail other women ; but tM must not know 
Latin — we should not find husbands if we di(i* It is an accompliKh- 
mont to know English, and perhaps German or Italian, provided one 
does not know too much, for too much knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
But the French girls do really excel ours in the knowledge of their 
country's history and literature, and fourteen centuries of changing 
races and monarchies require immense study and effort of mind and 
memory. A young lady here is not well educated if she does not know 
by heart La Fontaine's fables, and the noble specimens of style from 
Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue, and Sevign6. She must never hesi- 
tate in the proper plays of Racine, Comeille, and tf oli^re, or be at 
a loss in Florian. 

" The school editions of history are repeated yearly over and orer 
again verbatim, as well as the geographies (such as they are), and the 
schedules of the lives and works of all distinguished French authors. Bib- 
lical History, many of the Psalms, all of the Evangelists, besides the 
Catechism, must play smoothly on the tip of the tongue before the 
girPs first communion. Comprise with these the intolerant etiquette 
which a proper savoir /aire in society commands, and you will com* 
prehend that a young Parisian head can not remain idle before her 
marriage.'* 

Upon the whole, we rather like the French method. A little more 
freedom and a little less rote would improve the French system how- 
ever.— JS^r. 



WHAT WILL THEY SAY IN ENGLAND? 
A Crimean Song^ by the Eeverend J. S. B. MonselL 
What will they say in England f When the story there is told ? 
Of deeds of might on Alma's height, done by the brave and bold : 
Of Russia, proud at noontide, humbled at set of sun; 
They'll say 'twos like old England 1 they'll say 'twas nobly done! 

What will they say in England ? When hushed in awe and dread ; 
Fond hearts, through all our happy homes, think of the mighty dead: 
And muse in speechless anguish, on father, brother, son ; 
They'll say in dear old England, God's holy will be done I 

What will they say in England? the matron and the miud, 

Whose widow'd, withered hearts have found the price that, each has 

paid; 
The gladness that their home has lost, for all the glory won ; 
They'll say in Christian England, God's holy will be done I 

What will they say in England ? Our names both night and day, 
Are in their hearts, and on their lips, when they la( gh or weep or pray ; 
They watch on earth, they plead with Ueav n. Then forward to the 

fight 1 
Who droops or fears, when England cheers I And God defends the right ! 



THE NOBLE DEAD IN THE CRIMEA. 
From the eloquent and touching speech of the Rev. Norman 
McLeod, at the recent Glasgow Crimean Banquet, we quote the 
following beautiful and thrilling pas.<«ges: — '' It is not premature in us 
Mo think of those who {>Uep,' whose battle is over, who«e gallant 
hearts beat no more, and to remembeiv in silence befitting their me- 
mories, those who have fallen in the Crimea I Those who have fallen? 
Alas, my Lord Duke, how many do these words inclndel How many 
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have fiillen since the day that splendid army poured itself, like a 
great western wave, along the chores of Eupatoria, and dashed up the 
heights of the Alum; and breaking over the embattled ridge, with a 
loud roar of defiance, swept onward to destro}- the mighty fortress, 
DO power on earth being able to say, * Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no farther? '—(Cheers.) Those who have fallen were gathered, as no 
troops ever were before, from different regions of the earth. The 
soldier from the banks of the Nile and Jordan sleeps beside those 
from the Po and the Seine, the Tay and the Tremmel, and from a 
circumference which sweeps from the deserts of the East to the forests 
of the far West — from Australia to the North Sea, more than ten 
thousand times ten thousand mourners turn their weeping eyes to 
one' common centre dear to them all — the teeming grave-yard around 
Sebastopol — where beloved ones lie interred, ** in one red burial blent" 
Among the fallen are men of almost every age and rank. Veterans 
are there who had grown ^ey in the service erf their country ; whose 
names are familiar in the hi&tory of the last war ; who might have 
lived and died with honour unstained amidst the si^eet scenes and do- 
mestic quiet of their happy homes, but who, with that splendid chi- 
valry which never l)eat higher than it now does among our military 
men, went abroad at the call of duty, braved the dangers and the 
BufTeringi} of the campaign with their eomrades, meekly bore many 
a hard speech uttered a^inst them with the quiet dignity of con- 
sciuiis integrity, and the self-respect that will now explain itself to in- 
justice — until at last some, like Cathcart or Strat)gways, were killed 
in I he midst of battle ; others died from their wt unds, or, like the 
noble Raglan, exhausted in body and mind, yielded to the fierce 
assault of disease. The young, too, are among the fallen — the pride 
of many a home — their ardent enthusiasm, their brilliant courage, and 
bright hopes and honourable distinction suddenly arrested by the 
cruel cannon ball : most attractive young spints, like one who came 
to me to remember the I^rd, who died for him, ere he went himself 
to die, clasping h» colours to his breast on the field of Alma. Chris- 
tian men are amorg the fallen, good aoldiers of Jeaus Christ, who 
were not ashamed of the Cross while they grasped the sword, but 
who, in keeping their own spirits as they did, were even greater than 
those who take a city. Oh, my Lord Duke, from being secretary of a 
society here for supporting missionaries in the hospitals, reading all 
their journaU sent to me, and also from being the minister of the 
largest parish in Scotland, I have many sad opportunities of realising 
the breaches which have been made by war in the homes of the 
humble, of whose loFSCf*, however, the busy world heara little. 
During the last lew days only, I can recall a widow bowed ^ down 
with grief for a most kind husband, who had survived the campaign 
tiil the last terrible assault, — and a sister, who had there, also, lost 
her only support, — and a mother, who had always brought me with 
pride her son's letters, but who now, with sobs of agony, gave me 
one to read, written by a warm hearted comrade, who told her how 
her son died beside him near the Redan, and who heard him say, 
with his latest breath, "Oh, my poor mother ! " I mention these 
things because I know that you intend the humblest soldier among the 
faUen to be remembered to-night as well as the most distinguished 
officer. (Cheers.) And can we, my Lord Duke, let me ask, in con- 
clusion, for one moment believe that those men have died in vain, and 
that the best blood of Europe has been poured out like water on the 
ground, never in any form to be gathered up ag^in ? It cannot be. I 
think it would be inconsistent with our faith in the wisdom and good- 
ness of the universal Governor of the world. History itself contradicts 
80 hopeless a view of the future, and connects too doseiy with right- 
eous wars such enlarged measures of good obtained by the human 
race, to make us doubt for one moment that the bk>od of the army, 
as well as that of martyrs, will prove to be the seeds of the church. 
And it is because I believe this; because I believe that this great war, 
whether it end<* soon-w after many years, will be overruled by the 
Prince of Pence for advancing that ** kingdom which cannot be moved," 
the kingdom of righteousness, peace and joy. It is because I believe 
that the very justice with which we have treated Turkey, and fought 
lor her, will but more clearly demonstrate the fall of Islam to be from 
circumstances of the most disinterested character on our part. Because 
I believe that the deaths of the thousands who have perished, and 
whose graves may be typical of more beautiful spots in the moral 
wildermss, and may ultimately prove the life of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands of the human race in coming generations. But as a 
Christian pastor and a Christian patriot, I can propose with cheer- 
fulness a toast to the memory of those who have fallen in the Crimea.*' 



THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 

The English papers tell us how the royal family received the news 
of the fall of Sebastopol. They were at Balmoral, in Scotland, when 
the joyful tidings arrived : 

**At ten o*clock in the eveniog the Queen received the glorious in- 
telligeDce that Sebastopol " was in the hands of the Allies.'' Her Ma- 
jesty dinclsd that the totalligwiea should be generall/ communicated. 



The Prince, attended by Euil Granville, Major- General the Hon. C. 
Grey, Colonel the Hon. C. Phipps, and E. Becker, Esq., immediately 
proceeded to the summit of Craig Gobhain, where a quantity of fire- 
wood had been collected. The jjyful tidings had circulated rapidly 
through the ntiphborhood, and the Highlanders were seen approach- 
ing in groups in every direction. The main body was led by Ross, 
her Majesty's piper, late of the 4:2d Highlanders, playing the favorite 
national airs, A considerable number of people was soon assembled, 
and the creation of a bonfire was but the work of a few minutes, and 
upon the arival of the Piince and the party accompanying him it was 
lighted, and blizud high into the air, mid the loud and oft-repeated 
cheers of the assemblage. Some whisky having been procured. " The 
Health of the Q leen and the Pnnce," and of **The Brave Armies of 
the Crimea," were drunk, while the air rang with acclamations. The 
Prmce of Wales and Prince Alfred, attended by Mr. Gibbs, shortly 
after arrived. The Queeo and the Duchess of Kent, with the ladies 
of the suite, viewed the distant scene from the win<low8 of the castle. 
It was one of surpassing wildness and beauty. The country for a 
considerable distance was lighted by the vast bonfire, the ruddy gleams 
from which were reflected from ihe wmdows and walls of the castle. 
The picturcfque figures of the Highlanders, who had now collected in 
considerable numbers, where seen against the flames, and their shouts 
were heard far and wide through the glen, while the occasional sound 
of the discharge of fire-arms from distant localities proved how rapidly 
the long-wished for intelligence had travelled. A little before twelve 
o'clock the whole concourse of peasants, workmen, gillies, and 
others descended from the craig, and, assembling before the castle 
windows, sang ** God Save the Queen ; " and, after three hearty 
cheers, gradually dispersed." 



THE GRAVES IN THE CRIMEA. 

In times to come it will be a chosen terminus of Saxon pilgrimage, 
this Cathcart*s HilL Whether the .traveller beholds from its humble 
parapet the fair aspect of the imperial city guarded by threefold 
mightier batteries than now, or sits upon the broken wall to gaze 
upon the ruins of Sebastopol, he must, if he has any British blood in 
his veins, regard with emotion that little spot which encloses all that 
was mortal of some of Uie noblest soldiers who ever sprang from our 
warrior race. He will see the site of those tedious trenches where the 
strong man waxed weak day afler day and the sanguine became 
hopeless, and where the British soldier fought through a teVriblo 
winter with privation, cold, frost, snow, and rain, more terrible and 
deadly than the fire of the enemy. With the Redan, the Malakhoff, 
the Quarries, the Maroelon, Gordon^s attack, Chapman's attack, un- 
der his eyes, he will revive with the aspect of the places where they 
stood the memories of this great struggle, and renew the incidental of 
its history. How many more of our gallant officers this cemetery may 
hold it is impossible to say; it is too full already. It U a parallt^l- 
ogram of about 4o yards long by 30 yards broad, formed by the base 
of a ruined wall which might in former days have marked the liaes of 
a Tartar fort, or have been the fir^t Russian redoubt to watch over 
the infancy of Seba.*;topol. Although many an humble tumulus indi- 
cates to the eye of affection the place where some beloved comrade rests 
till the last reveil, the care and love of friends here and at home have 
left memorials in solid stone of most of those whose remains are 
resting here. '1 he tirst of the graves towards the front and west of 
the cemetery consists of a simple mound of earth. I know not wIko 
lies "below. The second is marked by a simple slab, with the follow* 
ing inscription : — ** Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant H. Tyron, 
Rifle Brigade, killed in aption on the 20th of November, 1854.^' He 
was a thorough soldier, brave, cool, and resolute, and in the terrible 
crisis of Inkermann he used a rifle with more deadly certainty and 
success than any of ni-i men. In the struggle for the *' Ovens " or 
" Quarries,'* on the 20th of November, in which a small body of the 
Rifle Brigade dislodged a force of the enemy much greater than their 
own, he displayed such gallantry ere he fell that General Canrobert 
paid him the rare honor of a special mention in the next " General 
Onler of the Day " for the French army. Next to him repose the 
remains of a lamented officer. The stone records his name, " Sacred 
to the memory of Brigadier General Thomas Leigh Groldie, command- 
ing the first brigade of the fourth division of the British army, lieule- 
nant-cok)nel of the 57th Regiment, who fell at Inkermann, November 
5th, 1854." No. 4 is a ru ie cross of stone, without mark or name. 
The 6th grave is distinguished by a stone cidte at the feet, and at the 
head is a slab with an ornamented top, beneath which is written " Sa- 
cred to the memory of Brigadier-general Fox Strangways, killed on 
November the fith, 1^54." A few lines in Russian a^k- the Christian 
forbearance of our enemies after we have gone for the bones of one 
whom they would have admired and loved had they known him. No. 6 
is conspicuous by a large tombstone, with an ornamental cross at the 
top, and some simple tf forts of the chisel at the sides and base. Como 
here and read ! "Here lieth the mortal remains of Captain Edward 
Stanley, 57th Regiment, killed at the k»ttle of Ii)k«rmAOii» November 
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5, 1B54, to whose memory this stone is erected by the men of his 
Company — •' Cast down but not destroyed,'* Corinihians, W 9." Who 
does not look with respect on IhcM poor soldiers, and who does not 
ferl envy for the lot of one m> honored ? There ate fourteen other 
graTes in the some row, of which only one is identified. Sir Qeorge 
Caihcart*8 resting-place is marked by a tine monument, for which his 
widow has cxpn-ssed her thanks to those who raised it to the memory 
of their beloved commander. There is an inscription upon it comme- 
morating the general's services, and the fact that he served with the 
-HufiSKin armies in one of their most inefnorable campaigns — the date 
o( hifi untimely and glorious death, and an inscription in the Russian 
language stating who and what he was who reposes beneath. In the 
' second row to the east there are two graves without any inscription 
on the stones, the third is marked by a very handsome circular pillar of 
hewn stone, aurmonnted by a cross, and placed upon two horizontal 
slabs. On the pillar below the cross in front is this inscription — 
'* To Lieutenant Colonel C. F Seymour, Scots Fusilier Guards, killed 
in the action, Nov. 5, 1854 ; " beniath these words are a cross sculp- 
tured in the stone, and the letters ** I. PI. S.;" and there is a Russian 
inscription on the back to save the tomb from desecration. At the foot 
of the tomb there is an elaborately carved stone lozenge surmounting 
a slab, and on the lozenge is engraved the crest of the deceased, with 
some heraldic bird springing from the base of a coronet with the le- 
gend *^Foi pour devoir, C. F. S. M 86." ilow many an absent friend 
would have mourned around his tomb. Close at hand is a handsome 
moxfument to Sir John Campbell, than whom no soUier was ever 
more regretted or more beloved by those who served under him, and 
not far apart in another row is a mignificent sarcophagus in black 
Devonshire marble to the memory of Sir R. Newman, ol the Grena- 
dier Guards, who also fell in Inkcnnann. With all their memorials 
of death behind us, the front wall at Cathcari^s Hill hns ever been a 
favourite spot for goflsips and spectators, and sayers of jok^s, and re- 
conteurs of bons mots, or such jeux d'esprit as tind favour.in circles 
military. It has now lost the attraction of position, and retains only 
its graver, more melancholy, and more natural interest. — Times Cor. 



ARCTIC EXPEDITION.— RETURN OF DR. KANE AND LIEUT. 
liARTSTEIN. 
Dr. Kane has returned in safety from his long Arctic soioum. The 
olject of the expedition was to search' for Sir John Franklin. Ilowever 
pruiseworthy the object, from the course which Dr. Kane marked out 
for himself, it was regarded by many of those best acquainted with 
the Northern region, as very nnlikcly to be successful. Like many of 
his predecessors. Dr. Kane has returned to tell what is but a ^ twice 
told tale.*' The story of his travels is shortly toUl The Kane Expe- 
dition left New York on the 3Ut May, 1858, purposing to be absent 
for about the space of two years. The Advance succeeded in reaching 
Smith's Sound on the 6th August following. Afler many hardships 
and much risk they gained the northern face of Gieenland by the iOth 
September. Here the vessel was frozen in, and the party was ex- 
posed to a degree of cold, seldom if ever experienced by any previo»n 
explorers. From this place they commenced to search for the long 
lost navigators, in March 1854^ crossing the ice at a temperature of 
57 ® helow zero. Dr. Kane surveyed the Greenland coant towards the 
Allantic, " fronting due north," until his progress was checked by a 
mighty glacie»»which rose 600 feet in height. This he considers to be 
the only obstacTe to the insularity of Greenland, or the only barrier 
between Greenland and the Atlantic. He also got a sight of the great 
Polyna or open mo, which is supposed to surround the pole, and of 
which so much has been lately written. An area of ^,000 square 
miles was seen entirely free from ice. With a party of volunteer?, the 
Dr. thep tried to reach the mouth of Lancaster Sound, with the view 
of falling in with Sir Edward Belcher's Expedition, passing over the 
track of Baffin's travel, and riding out a heavy gsle in an open boat 
He was obliged, however, to return to his ship, after various exciting 
adventures. The winter of 1854-*5 proved a vety severe one ; the 
sailors were almost all attacked by the scurvy, and in other respects sub- 
jected to privations of which the inexperienced can have but faint 
ideas; all, however, with the exception of three, finally recovered. 
Dr. Kane perceiving that no chance remained of rescuing his brig 
from her icy prison-house, wisely deserted her in lat 78 ^^ 46 ', and 
made his way southward by the help of boats and sledges. They left 
the ship on 17th May, crossed a belt of ice 81 miles in diameter, 
dragging their boats along with them. Travelling on for 316 miles, 
they reached Cape Alexander in 81 days, and then embarked on open 
water, having supported themselves all the time with what they shot 
by the way. ** From Cape Alexander,'' to use the words of a narra- 
tor, "they travelled to the southward, sometimes over ise, some- 
times through water, shooting eider duck and seal and collecting 
enough eggs to ke« p thp party in good condition. At Cape Fork they 
burnt up their spare boats and sledges for fuel, and left the coast, 
Su'iking out into the open sea of MeUjlle Bay, they then steered for 
the North Danish settlements of GreenUnd. liere they providentially 



landed on the 6th of August, in vigorous health, after their travel of 
1,300 miles and eighty -one days of consiemt estposure. From Oper- 
nivik, the largest of these settlements, they took passage in a Danish 
sailing vessel for England. By great good fortune, they touched at 
Dise, where they were met by Captain Hartstein's Expedition." 

The Ilartstein expedition, fitted out by Congress, left New York 
on May 80, 1865, to search for Dr. Kane, whom they happily found 
under the above circumstances, and whom they have brought back 
in safety, along with his gallaat comradeS| arriving on the evening of 
Thursday XkbI.-^ Globe. 



€k8rtitt0iial ^itcUiflenre. 



CANADA. 

MOXTmLT SUMHART. 

The British Whig notifies th^ tai payers of Kingston of the f«ct, that 
there is a Common School Library in that city, containing 1 800 ▼olomes of 
ttandar J works of every description, and from which they fnay draw books 
as tax-payers. The Library is open every Monday and Thursday evening from 
7 to 9 o'clock.. . . .The Municipal Council of the County of Siineoe, having, 
at the invitation of the Warden visited the harbour and pier at CoHipgwood, 
a correspondent of the Northern Advane^i thus reports their visit to the 
Common School at Collingwood, 1 9th Oct: — A school room was also 
visited, well sapplied with all the modern scientifio appuratus for the instrae- 
tion of children and youth in what pertains to an English education, tnelad- 
ing an Orrery, Globes, Maps, &e. The Principal of the School not being 
within at the time, some of the aseistants frankly and with much intelligence 
answered the various questions put :o them, and shewed how and for what 
purpose the various apparatus and iostruinents were used. It is thought 
that this establishment, and several others, are much indebted to Mr. Sheriff 
Smith for their formation, as well as for miny munifloent gifts.... The 
Municipal Council of the County of Elgin has granted the su^ of Ten poonda 
towards the establishment of a Common School Teaehem* Library for the 
County. The president of the Teachers' Association thus refers to the 
matter : — So prompt, generous and liberal an action on the part of the 
County Council, cannot fail to be appreciated by every one who wishes to 
see the blessings of sound knowledge and wholesome instruction diffused 
among the rising generation ; and to see, as an essential preliminary to thist 
the qualifications of Teachers much advanced beyond their present standardy 
this being the immediate object of the grant. This is the first instance in 
all Canada, that a Society of Common School Teachers has been fiivored with 
pecuniary aid by a Municipal body. . . .The Managers of Knox's College 
have recently purchased from Dr. Clark the house an 1 ootburldings known 
as Elmsley Villa, which were occupied by the^ovemor from 1849 to 1861. 
Several lots in the rear are included in the purchase, and the amount to be 
paid is £5,250. . . .The session of the College for the coming winter was 
opened on Thursday, with a lecture by Rev. G. P. Young, oa the ** PliUoso> 
phy of Memory". . . .The Local Superintendent for the Township of Niagara, 
in a letter to the Jfai/, thus refers to the recent examination of the 
Qaeenston Common School : — Besides the very healthy eondition of the 
school in knowledge, the order observed deserves eulogy. The regularity 
with which pupils leave their seats form into e^assesand resume their seats again 
and indeed the methodical conduct of each scholar causes the school to pre- 
sent the aspect, not of the copy of a model school, but rather of a model seiiooi 
itself. It has been said that ** Order is nature's first law." This principle 
or motto connot be kept too prominently before the minds of youth ; euch 
habits not only enable the pupil to make greater progress in his studies, bat 
they accompany blm through life, making him the gentleman as well as the 
man of business habits. Among others who spoke in terms of oorameBdation 
at the close of the eiamioation was A. Sliaw, Esq., one of the trustees. 
He expressed his agreeable surprise at the progress of the School as well as 
at the order and genteel deportment of the pu >ils. The eommendation 
bestowed upon the teacher, (of which he was richly deserving) and upon 
his school, was received with approbation by the visitors present. 

TftlNXTT OOLLEOB, TOROMTO. 

The annual Convocation of Trinity College was held In the College Hall, 
on Saturday, the 27 th October. After the uraal prayerS) the Chancellor, Sir 
J. B. Robinson, admitted the following gentlemen to degrees : 

D. c L. 

Hon. John HiTlyard Cameron, John Hawkins Hagarty, Phillip Miohael 
Van Koughnet; Profeswr% of Law. 
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B. a L. 

Charles Magrath, Samuel Bickertoa Ilarmao. 

lu addition, the degree of R A. was conferred on eleven students ; M. B. 
on cue. Four adeundem degrees of B. A. were conferred, and one of M. D. 
The degree of M. A. was conferred on the four gentlemen admitted to the 
degree of B. A., ad eundem. Various prixea were distributed, and nineteen 
Students were matriculated. 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

IIONTHLT SDMMART. 

Mr. Sylvester who was second wrangler at Cambridge in 1837, has been 
appointed Professor of Mathematics at Woolwich. He had recently occu- 
pied the same post at Virginia Tho Dowlais Schools, designed for the 

education of 1400 children, and erected by the late Sir John Guest, at a 
cost of £7,000, have just been eompleted by his widow, the Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber. The whole building is 235 feet long by 100 feet in the centre, 
s. e., the infant school is 100 feet long by 35 wide and 50 high. The boys* 
school is 100 feet long by 80 feet wide and 30 high. The girls* school is of 
ihe same dimensions. Sir Charles Barry is the Architect. . . .The Earl of 
Aberdeen, Chancellor of King's College and University, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
has intimated bis intention to appoint the Bev. Peter Colin Campbell, A. M., 
recently Professor of Greek in the College, to the vacant office of principal. 
Professor Campbell is a brother of Dr. Campbell, of Niagara, and was a few 
years ago Professor of Languages in Queen's College, Kingston. ...Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, at the close of the Glasgow " Crimean Meeting,'* made 
some remarks on the proof given of the value of education by the letters 
•eat home by British soldiers. He found.in their letters evidence both of 
the tenderesi alTectioa and the deepest and most earnest piety in all ranks. 
Some persons deemed that education would make the soldier less prompt in 
the battle-field ; but never did any men do their duty more nobly than those 
men did their?, — men who had received that education which enabled them 
to write descriptions of battles, which the pen of the historian himself might 
well envy. . . .The late Col. Campbell has left £500 for the purpose of build- 
ing a school in his native village of Fornighty, and a further sum of £2,500 
as a perpetual endowment The parish ministers, who are .named as trustees 
to carry oat this plan, have each of them received the sum of £100. The 
remainder of his fortune has been bequeathed to King*s College, Aberdeen, 

to be given to the Students as Bursaries, varyine from £10 to £20 The 

Queen has appointed Dr. AUman, of Trinity College, Dublin, to be Regius 
Professor of Natural History and Keeper of the Museum, in tlio University of 
Sdinburgh....The Queen has appointed the Rev. B. Jowett, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek for the University of Oxford, in succession to the late Dr. 
Oaysford, Dean of Christ Church.... Stockholu, Sept. 18 —In celebration 
of the fall of Sebastopol, all the students of the Universit/ of Upsula 
assembled about six o'clock in the evening of the day on which the news 
arrived, on the great square of that city, with flags and banners, and, ac- 
companied by masses of the people, proceeded in solemn procession singing 
at the same time patriotic songs, to the monument of Gustavus the Great in 
the wood of Odin. . . .It is stated that a school or college for Turkish youth 
is about to be established at Versailles, the Sultan having made a grant of 
1,500,000 francs for this purpose. Heresome three hundred young Mussulmen 
will be instructed in the European languages, the sciences, and the arts as ap. 

ptied to industry An important movement, according- to the London 

Horning Herald, is in progress among the most influential of the English Jews, 
for the establishment of a college for the education of members of the ancient 
faith of London. With a view of obtaining degrees in the London University, 
attendance on the classical classes of University College is to be part of the 
•cheme. Hebrewand theology are to be placed under the direction of the chief 
Babbu A school is to be established in connexion with the college. 
Premises have been taken in Finsbury Square. . . .The Oxford University 
Commissioners are shortly expected to resume their sittings for the purpose 
of making their report on the various schemes and communications which 
have been made to them by the Colleges. The report is looked for with 

great interest 

" ^» ♦ •»■ 

UNITED STATES. 

MOliTHLT SUICMART. 

There are now 669 students in the different departments of Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Of these, 865 are under-graduates, which Js the 
largest number ever on the rolls at one time. ...The present Freshmen 
Ckis at Yale is the largest which has ever entered that college, 



consisting of 155 members. The proportion of Southern students is much 
smaller than for years past. . . . A Female College, intended to be on the 
largest and most generous scale as to both opportunity and usefuUiess, was 
opened at Elmiri, N. T,, during the State fair, with addresses by the Rev. 
Dr. Beman, the Rev. Dr.- Cox, Prof. Kendrick of Rochester, and the Rev. 
Mr. Steele of this city. Among the subscriptions towards its foundation is 
one of $6,000. This college has in view the educating of the female mitd 
to as high a point as it is capable of reaching, and it is expected in a great 
measure to disprove the false position taken by many, that woman cannot 
attain to the same high qualifications as man in any science or pursuit upon 
which she enters. 



Itterori) anb Scieiiliftr ^ntcUigeitrr. 

MONTHLY BUMMART. 

The Journal de Quebec , in a correspondence of M. Gailtardet, October 4, 
confirms the news respecting the gift of books about to be presented to 
Canada by thfe French Government M. Gailiardet says that the collection, 
composed of scientific, classical and religious woiks, is to supply in part the 
loss occasioned by the burning of the library at Quebec. . , .The King of the 
Belgians has offered a prize of 8,000 francs to the aatbor of the best hbtorj 
of the reign of the Archdukes Albert and Isabella. It is proposed that in- 
future the writer for such prizes shall choose his own subject. . . .The 
Belgian Academy, when re-organized, will devote itself to the produc* 
tion of national biography, the publication of archaic Flemish works, and 

the reediting of the great writers of the country The late Baron 

Stassarts l^as left the Belgian Academy 2,260 franca a year to found 
a prize for the best biography, of a gold medal worth 600 francs. A 
second prize of 3,000 francs is to be given to the author of the best 
work on some point of national history. The first biography is to be that 
of the Baron himself. . . .The oldest book in ihe UnitecT States, it is said, is a 
manuscript bible m the possession of Dr. Witherspoon, of Alabama, written 
over a thousand years aijo I He describes it as follows : The book is strong! j 
bound in boards of the old English oak, and with thongs by whch the leaves 
are also well bound together. The leaves are entirely made of parchment, of 
a most superior quality, of fineness and smoothness little inferior to the best 
satin. The pages are all ruled with accuracv, and writtreu with great unifor- 
mity and beauty in the old German text hand, and divided off into chapters, 
and verses. The first chapter of every book in the Bible is writtten with a 
large capital, of inimitable beauty, and splendidly illuminated with red, blue, 
and black ink, still in vivid colors ; and no two of the capital letters in the 
book are precisely alike. , . .Monsieur 0. Delepierre has written an essay to 
prove that Joan of Arc, or Jeanne JD'Ate as she is sometimes called, was not 
burned at the sUke. History says that she was burned at Rouen by the 
English in 1481 for heresy, but M. Delepierre has discovered records showing 
thdt she secretly escaped to Erlon, in the duchy of Luxembourg ; that she 
there married Messire de Hermoise, Knight, and that she was alive in 1444, 
thirteen years after the assumed burning. M. Delepicrre's essay has 
been privately printed in Paris, under the title of DauU Hitiarique, 
The comer stone of the long-projected building of the N. T. Historical 
Society was laid a few days ago with appropriate ceremonies. The building 
is to be a plain, substantial, fire-proof edifice, and Is to cost $40,000. . . . 
The Chevalier Bunson has published a new religious philosophical work 
entitled "Signs of the Times.** It is written in defence of freedom of 
conscience, and specially dwelU on the spirit of Christian anions and the 
direction Uken by the Church at present. . . .Professor Craik, of the 
Queen's College, Belfast, has thrown out the following suggestion, 
in Mr. Charles Knight's "Town and Country Newspaper,** as a pos- 
sible means of placing the present alliance of France and England oa 
a secure and lasting basis : " A new crisis and a new object may demand a 
course of some novelty and boldness, and even the applicaUon of what may 
deserve to be called a now principle in the mechanism of politics. What if 
it were to be agreed between the two countries that every citizen of the 
one should be held to be also a citizen of the other. Let this be called the 
principle mutual citizenship or mutual denizenship. Such an arrangement 
would overthrow or disturb nothing that is now established in either country. 
But its force of quiet amalgamation would be incalculable and infinite. Evea 
with two governmeuts, it would make the two nations substantially and really 
one." . . .The London Illustrated News says : Benedetto Pistrucci is no more ! 
Who has not heard of Pistrucci I It was Pistrucci who made (with the ex- 
ception of the shillings and sixpences) all the coins of Eling George IIL since 
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the peace of 1815, and Ibe six principal coing of King George IV.... 
. . . .The Loudon Stereoecopic Gompaiij offer a priae of twenty guineas for 
the best e&<ay upon the Stereoscope^Sir David Brewster being the arbitrator. 
. . . .The editorship of the British and Foreign Evangelical Review haspasaed 
into the liands of Principal Gunniughani, of the Free College, Edinburgh. . . . 
The ten daily political journals of Paris have a total circulationof 161,000, 
vis. La Presse 41,000, X* Siecte 86,000, Le ConttUutiouel 26,000, Le Pay9 
16,000, JAi Patrie IH.OOO, Le Journul dea DebaU 9,000, X'£/n»ir*r« 6,000, 
L'A-emhUe Nationale 6,000, VUni^n 4,000, La GazetU de la France 
8,000. ...McCulloch, the author of the Commercial Dictionary, has testified 
before a committee of the British House of Commons, that the cost of the 
public printing, and of the paper required for such printing, reaches the 
enormous sum of £200;000 a year, or nearly a million of dolhirs. . . .The 
Earl of Roese, who has recently completed the largest telescope ever made, 
alluded, at a late meeUng In London, to its effects. He saidghat, with res- 
pect to the moon, every object on its surface of 100 feet in height was now 
distinctly to be seen ; and he had no doubt that, under very favorable cir- 
cuinsUnces, it vrould be so with objects 60 feet in height. On its surface 
were craters of extinct volcanoes, rocks, and masses of stones almost innum- 
erable. He had no doubt that if such a building as he was then in were upon 
the surface of the moon, it would be rendered distinctly visible by these in- 
struments. But there were no signs of habitations such as ours — no vestiges 
of architectare remain to show that the mooa is or ever was inhabited by a 
race of morula similar to ourselves. It presented no appearance which could 
lead to the supposition mat it contained any thing like green fields and 
lovely verdure of this beautiful world of ours. There was no water visible 

not a sea or a river, or even the measure of a reservoir for supplying town 

or factory — all seemed desolate. This confirms the conjectures of the author 
of ** No More Worlds than One.". . . .The Imperial Library of the Court of 
Vienna contains more than sixteen thousand manuscripts in the Greek, 
Hebrew, Chinese, Arabic, etc. languages on parchment, and nearly twelve 
thousand in the European languages upon paper ; twelve thousand mcuna- 
bula, nearly two hundred and eighty thousand modern books, more than six 
thousand volumes of music, and eight thousand eight hundred autographs of 
distinguished persons. There are besides in Vienna seventeen libraries, among 
which the private imperial library and that of the University are the most 
eonttderable. 

OAMADIAN IVATtTRAL HISTORY. 

The Ottawa Athennnm have offered the following prizes with a view to 
promote the study of Natural History in the Counties mentioned. They also 
furnish a number of suggestions for the presentation of such specimens as 
may be procured : 

R$9ol9edr-Tt\k%X this Society do offer Prizes for the best collection of Insects, 
Reptiles, Crustaceans, Shells, PlauU and Minerals, made In all or any of the 
following Counties : Renfrew, Pontiac, Carieton, OtUwa, Lanark, Prescott, 
Russell, Leeds, Grenville, Argenteuil and Vaudreuil, the said collections to 
be sent in on the Ist of October, 1857. The prises to bo as follows : 

1. Iksects, best collecUon of 

Ooleoptera and ) Ex. Beetles, Earwigs, Bugs, Locusts, 

fiemeoptera. J Grass-hoppers, Tree Lice, &a, £2 10 

Lepedoptera ) Moths, Butterflies, Dragon Flies, May * 

and Neuroptera. ) Flies, &c, 2 10 

Hvmenoptera and ) Bee.*. Ante, Flies, Centipedes, 
DipteraA Aptera. J Fleas, Spiders, Ac, 2 10 

2. Reptiles, and CrusUceans, 

Ex. Snakes, Frogs, Protes, Crayfish, &c., &c., 2 10 

8. River and Land Shells, 2 10 

4, Best named collection of dried specimens of Indi- 
genous Plants, 10 10 

6. Best collection of Mineralogical specimens, with the 
name of the locality where found attached, 10 10 

The successful collections to become the property of the Society. Any of 
the unsuccessful coUecUons may be acquired by the Society upon paying half 
the foregoing prices. 

Should the best collection under any of the foregoing heads prove palpably 
inferior, the Trustees reserve the right of refusing the premium. 

That the followmg directions be issued for the guidance of those who 
compete : 

To Prisebte Iwsects-— Get a box made of White Pine or Spruce, fifteen 
inches sqasre, and one inch deep. Line it with paper, pasted in. Transfix 
the insects through the breast with a pin, which drive into the bottom 0{ 
the box. In the case of such insects as butterflies, moths, bsetles, &c., it 



Is necessary to arrange the wings, feet, and feelers in the natural post* 
tion before they dry. To kill insects speedily, and without impairing their 
value as specimens, it suffices to touch the mouth with a drop of spirits of 
turpentine. Insects too small to impale, may be fixed in their places by • 
solution of gum arable or common paste. Keep similar insects as much 
together as possible, and number them distinctly on the paper underneath, 
beginning at the upper left hand comer. When the box is filled cover it 
with a pane of glass, which fix in its place with putty, having previously 
fastened a small piece of tallow by a pin to the bottom of the box. 

ReptUea and CrusUceans are best preserved in the strongest high wines, 
taking care to cork the bottle closely. 

For preserving plants, unsised paper should be used. Books of Botany 
give the necessary directions for making a Hortus Siccus. The locality 
where found must be carefully noted. 

Mineralogical specimens must be wrapt up separately in paper, and when 
fragile add cotton wool, as the perfection of the angles and fractures are of 
great consequence to the scientific. Although the Society do not demand 
the scientiGc names, it must not be overlooked that they rigorously require 
the locality where found to be legibly written and enclosed in the wrapper; 
writing the locality on a long riband of paper, and roUmg it round the spe- 
cimen, previous to wrapping it, is most secure. 

Shells, like Minerals, should be wrapt up separately, and furthermore, 
require cotton wool in addition in every case, as the edges and hinges often 
determine specific differenees. A label should be rolled around, stating 
where found, and whether on land, or near, or in a river or brook. Fresh 
Water Mussels, technically called ** Unio,'* are at present of great scientific 
interest ; and as the specific differences are so trifling, as to be undiscerna- 
ble except to a student, it is advisable that all specimens found by any 
competing collector should be preserved and sent in. 

The Society, in offering the preceding prizes, do not pretend that they are 
proffering anything like the money value of the collections solicited, but 
they desire and hope, that the prizes offered, may be the means of exciting 
many to embark in the pursuit of science, who otherwise would never have 
thought of so doing, at the same time that the Museum or the Society would 
be enriched by their labors, for the mutual benefit of the inhabitants of the 
Ottawa country generally. 

ECLIPSE OF THE IIOOIV. 

On the morning of Thursday, October 27th, the moon totally eclipsed for 
a period of more than three hours ; it was invisible at Toronto owirg to the 
weather. Professor Henry M. Harman has furnished the Baltimoro Amerieaa 
with the following calculations of the beginning, duration, and ending of the 
eclipse in that vicinity :-- 

Hours. Min. Mean Tims. 

First contact with penumbra 11 88.6 Oct. 24 

Do. do earth's shadow 12 87.8 Oct. 2ft 

Beginning of toUl eclipse 1 88.8 Oct. 25 

Middle of the eclipse 2 S2.7 Oct. 25 

End of toUl eclipse 8 7.0 Oct. 25 

Last contact with earth*s shadow 4 80 Oct. 25 

Do. do penumbra 5 6.0 OcL 25 

Duration of total eclipse 1 28.7 

Do. eclipse with earth*s shadow. ... 8 80.7 

Do. of entire eclipse 6 27.4 

Digits eclipsed 17,666 on the Northern limb of the meon. The centre of 
the earth's shadow will approach the centre of the moon within about three 
eighths of the diameter of the latter. The shadow will approach from the 
Northeast and pass over toward the Southwest. It will be Impossible by 
observation to perceive the beginning of the contact with penumbra. At 
the time of the first contact witli the earth's shadow the moon will be about 
thirty degrees from the zenith, about ten degrees South of the cluster of 
stars in the head of Aries. 

The moon while totally eclipsed generally appears of a bright copper color, 
that part under the centre of the shadow having the appearance of Umished 
copper. Several instances of tlie total disaappearanee of the moon** disc are 
on record. In 1 601 , according to Kepler, it entirely disappearod. In 1 642, 
not a vestige of the moon could be seen, though a telescope, with different 
magnifying powers, was used for the purpose. Also, in 1816; in a total 
eclipse, it could not be seen from London, even with the aid of telescope. 

The appearance of the moon depends groatly upon the condition of the 
atmosphere. Humbolt remarks that in 1801, when not far from Gartliagene 
de Indias he observed a total eclipse of the moon, and was extremely struck 
with the greater luminous intensity of the moon's disc under a tropical sky 
than in my native Nurtli. (Cosmos, voL IV., page 483 ) 
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TUB BRITISH ASaOCIATIOll AT GLASGOW. I 

A very brilliant annual meeting of the 9iar% and other «tf«aiu of the British 
Association and their satellites has just been held at Glasgow-. This 
was the second meeting of the Association in the western metropolis of 
Scotland, the former having been held in 1840. The arrangements for the 
present meeting were of the most complete kind. The university class- 
rooms were set apart^for the sectional snd committee meetings, the City 
Uall was engaged for the general meetings, the Trades' Hall was opened as 
a reception-room, and the Met chants' Hall was made available for the meet- 
ings of the general committee, who met on WedLcsday in last week at one 
o'clock. Among those present on the platform and in the hall were Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, the Earl of ilarrowby, Count Frolich, from Sweden ; Sir 
R. I. Murchisou, Sir C. Lyell.Sir Charles Pasley, Sir John Rennie, Professor 
Fleming, Professor Balfour, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. Whewell, Dr. Scoresby, 
Colonel Sabine, Sheriff Glassford Bell, Mr. Went worth Dilke, &c. 

The Eirl of Harrowby was called to the chair, and Professor Phillips, as- 
sistant general secretary, read the minutes of the meeting of the general 
commiitee at Liverpool in 1854. 

Colonel Sabine, as general secretary, read the report of the council to the 
meeting ih«n held, and which, amongst other topics, congratulated the As- 
sociation on the probable concentration of scientific bodies in Burlington 
House. A list of oQice-bearers was then read and other business transacted. 

At five o'clock the Lord Provost of GUsgow gave a grand inaugural banquet 
in the HXellan Rooms. These halls, which were built for public purposes 
by the Ia\te Mr. Archibald M'Leilan, and in which is usually exhibited a col- 
lection of works of art of the different European schools, including numerous 
paintings by great masters (the greater part of the collection having belonged 
to the late Mr. M'Lcll&n himself,) were oa this occasion superbly fitted up. 
The saloons are three in number, one of which was prepared as a reception- 
room, the central one as a dining-hall, and the third as a coffee-room. 

Amongst those present, besides names already given, were the Duke of 
Argyle, as president elect, the Earls of Elgin and EglLuton, Lords Inj^estre, 
Belhaven, and Talbot, Baron Liebig, Sir D. Brewster, and many other eminent 
men. 

The first general meeting of the association took place in the City Hall 
at eight oVlock. The entire of this great hall was filled with a brilliant as- 
semblage, including a nearly equal proportion of ladioa, all in full evening 
costume. The Earl of Harrowby then introduced, as president elect, the 
Duke of Argyle, who, after ably reviewing tne progress of science, said,^ 

The advancement of science depends, above all things, on securing for it 
a better and more acknowledge place in the education of the young. What 
we desire, and ought to aim at is, that abstract science, without special re- 
ference to its departmental application, should be recognized as an essential 
element in every liberal education. We desire this on two grounds mainly, 
— first, that it will contribute more than anything else to the further ad- 
▼ancemeiiL of science itself; and, secondly, because we believe that it would 
be an-instrument of vital benefit in the culture and strengthening of the 
mental powers. And this brings me to say a word on the value of instruction 
in physical science, not merely with a view to its own advancement, but as 
in itself a means of mental training, and an instrument for the highest pur- 
poses of education. Even where the researches of physical science can do 
little more than guide conjecture, or illustrate merely what it cannot prove, 
how grand are the questions which it excites us to ask, and on which it 
enables us to gather some amount of evidence. It is sometimes proudly 
asked, who shall set bounds to science, or to the widening circle of her 
horison t But why should we try to do so, when it is enough to observe 
that that horioon, however it may be enlarged, is a horizon stUI — a circle 
beyond which, however wide it be, there shine, like fixed stars without a 
paralhix, eternal problems in which the march of science never shows any 
change of place. If there be one fact of which science reminds us more 
perpetually than another, it is that we have faculties impelling us to ask 
questions which we have no powers enabling us to answer. What better 
lesson ol humility than this? What better indication of the reasonableness 
of looking to a state in which this discrepancy shall be done away; and 
when we shall *^ know even as we are known ?" — Th9 Builder, 

THE XnCW RSADINO-ROOM IN THK BRITISH MUSEUM. 

This noble and appropriate building, designed by Sidney Smirke, the 
architect, is f.-ist progressing cowards completion, and has already arrived 
at that stage by which some idea m.ty be formed of the appearance ft wHI 
ultimately present. It is situate in the quadrangle at the rear of the main 
building, and oonsists of an elegant circular apartment, 140 feet in diameter, 
and 106 feet in height, surmounted by a very tasteful dome •itemally 



covered with copper to within about two feet of the snow gutter, which of 
itself, is wider than many of the London footways. At this point, the 
Seyssel Asphalt Company have applied their material continuing to tha 
gutter, and terminating on the top of the parapet wall, rendering this portion 
of the building perfectly water-tigh^. This receives its light not only from 
the large glazed aperture fabout 120 feet in circumference) in the crown of 
the dome, but also from twenty windows affixed in the springing thereof. 
Upon the centre of the fioor beneath will be a platform for the superintendent, 
with table cases around for catologurs, and tables to accommodate 400 
readers; with free access for attendants, &c. Every attention to the ventila- 
tion and regulation of temperature has been paid. Attached are cloak-rooma 
and other office<>, as also ranges of wrought iron book-cases calculated for 
for 102,000 volumes of books, and the whole building being composed of 
bricks and iron only is completely fire-proof. This new reading room, said 
to be the largest in the world, is built by Messrs. Bkker and Fielder, under 
a contract of about £100,000. By the general arrangement every facility 
of access is attained from the libraries in the north whig, as also through the 
entrance hafrof the museum. 



Uriiartmrttlal Itiittres. 



To Municipal and School Oorporation* in Upper Canada, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBEAB1E3, 

Until further notice, the Chief Superintendent of Sch<K)l0 will 
apportion one hundred per cent, upon a^ sums which shall be 
raised from local sources by Municipal Councils and School 
Corporations, for the establishment or increase of Public Libra- 
ries in Upper Canada, under the regulations provided according 
to law. 

In selecting from the General and Supplementary Catalogues, 
parties will be particular to give merely the catalogue number 
of the book required, and the department from which it is se- 
lected. To give the names of books without their number and 
department, (as is frequently dune,) causes great delay in the 
selection and despatch of a library. The list should be written 
on a distinct sheet of paper from the letter, and attested by the 
corporate seal of the Trustees or Municipalities applying for 
libraries. 



SCHOOL lyiAPS AND APPARATUS. 
The Legislature having granted annually, from the oommence- 
ment of the current year, a sufficient sum of money to enable 
this Department to supply Maps and Apparatus (not text-books) 
to G-rammar and Common Schools, upon the same terms aa 
Library Books are now supplied to Trustees and Municipalities, 
the Chief Superintendeut of Schools will be happy to add one 
hundred per cent, to any sum qr sums, not less than fire dollars, 
transmitted to the Department, and to forward Maps, A ppara- 
tus, Charts and Diagrams to the value of the amount thus 
augmented, uppn receiving a list of the articles required by the 
Trustees. In all cases it will be necessary for any person, 
acting on behalf of the Trustees, to enclose or present a written 
authority to do so, verified by the corporate seal of the Trustees. 

TO GRAMMAR SCHOOL TRACHBRa 

APPLICATIONS for the office of TEACHER of the PICTON COUXTY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, now vacmt, will be received by the Board or 
Trustees until the TENTH day of DECEMBER next. To be forwarded 
with Testimoniala. 

0. a PATTERSON, BecMiary. 
Picton, 12th Nov., 1855. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of ^ucation for one half- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in pottage Uampt^ or otherwiee, 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of Mducaiion^ 58. per annum ; 
back vols, neatly stitched, supplied on the same terms. AU subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment tn advanee must in all 
oases accompany the order. Single numbers, *l\^ each. 

t^* All communicationB to be addressed to Mr. J. Georgi Hodoiks, 

Education Ofiee^ Toronto, 
Torovto : Printed by Lotkll & Gtssoir, Comer of YongeandMeimda 8irmt$, 
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EDUCATION AND PROSPERITY IN UPPER 

CANADA. 

{Cimiinued from last J^o.) 

TI. From an English Point of View. 

It w no less gratifjing than compliinentarj to Canada, to obserre 
the testimonj borne both bj the press of England and bj intelligent 
travellers — English and American — to the prosperous acti?itj of the 
Province , and to her growing greatness. Her municipal sjstem, her 
educational system, her system of responsible government, and the 
rastness of her yet undeveloped resources are now referred to 
with satisfaction, no less in the eloquent and impromptu speech 
than in the grave and comprehensive essay. The Elgin era will 
long be memorable in the history of Canada for the true ** up- 
rising of the nationalities'' — the English, Irish, Scotch and French 
colonists — to tlie dignity of a people conscious of their strength, 
and self-reliant in their attempts to promote public prosperity and 
to secure all the inestimable blessings conferred by the dissemi- 
nation of Religion, Education and Liberty : ** Religio, Scientia, 
Libert^s — tria juncta in uno." 

In this number of the Journal we insert one of the " leaders" of 
the London Times upon Canada, as represented at the Industrial 
exhibition at Paris, indicative not only of the favorable impression 
which Canada has made upon the public mind of Europe in regard 
to her capabilities and resources, but also of the growing interest felt 
io England in Canadian affairs. We also msert the following extracts 
from a very recent book of travels, published in London, by the 
Honorable Henry A. Murray, R.N., relating to his visit to the 



Norma] School in 1853. Captltia Mnrray thus refwrs to Toronto 
and its public buildings :— 

*< Toronto is prettily situated, and looks flourishing and proij^er- 
ous. • • • The position of the town is admirmbly adapted for 
a great commercial city ; it possesses a secure harbor ; it is situated 
on a lake about 190 miles k)ng by 50 broad $ thenoe the St. Law^ 
rence carries its produce to the ocean, and the Rideau Canal con- 
nects it i^ith the lumberer's home on the Ottawa. • • • Some 
of the buildings are very fine. * / * The Loiiatic Asylum it 
one of the best. • • ♦ Trinity College is one of the finest 
edifices in the neighborhood ; at present it only contains thirty-five 
students, but it is to be hoped its sphere of usefnineas may be ex- 
tended as its funds increase. It has the foundation of a very good 
library, which b rapidly extending ; the University of Cambridge 
sent them out a magnificent addition of 8000 volumes, llie last 
building I shall mention is the Normal School, to visit which was 
one of my chief objeets in stopping at Toronto. 

<< The ceremony of laying the fonndation stone of this building 
was inaugurated with all due solenmity, and under the auspices of 
the able representative of our gracious Queen, on the 2nd of July 
1851. In bin eloquent speech on that memorable occasion, when 
referring to the difficulties on the question of religious instnictiott, 
the following beautiful passage occurs: — ^ Sif) I understand from 
your statements — and I come to the same conclusion from my own 
investigation and observation— that it is the principle of our Common 
School educational system, that its foundation b laid deep in the firm 
rock of our common Christianity. I understand, sir, that while the 
varying views and opinions of a mixed religiotts wctety are 8cnipn« 
lously respected, while every semblance ot dictation is carefully avoid- 
ed, it b desired, it b earnestly recommended, it b confidently expected 
and hoped, that every child who attends our Common Schools shall 
learn there that he b a being who has an interest in eternity as well 
as in time (applause) \ that he has a Father towards whom he stands 
in a closer, more affecting and more endearing relationship than to 
any earthly father, and that Father is in heaven (applause) ; that 
he has a hope far transcending every earthly hope— a hope full of im- 
mortality — ^the hope, namely, that that blather's kingdom may come \ 
that he has a duty which, like the sun in our celestial system, stands 
in the centre of his moral obligations, shedding upon them a hallow- 
ing light which they in their turn reflect and absorb^ — ^the duty of 
striving to prove by his life and conversation the sincerity of his 
prayer, that that Father's will may be done upen earth as it b done 
in heayen. (A pplause.) I understand, sir, that upon the broad and 
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solid pUtfixrm which is imised upon that good foandation, we invite 
^e ministen of religion, of all denominations — the de facto spiritual 
gaides of the people of the couixtry — to take their stand along with us. 
That| 80 fiur from hampering or impeding them in the exercise of their 
sacred functions, we ask and we heg them to take the children — the 
hunbs of the flock which are committed to their care — aside, and to 
lead them to those pastures and streams where they will find, as they 
belieye it, the food of life and the waters of consolation. (Applause.) 
Permit me in conclusion, to say, hoth as an humble Christian man, and 
as the head of the Giril Government of the Pro?ince, that it gives me 
unfeigned pleasure to perceive that the youth of this count^, of all 
d«K>minatiQDS, who art destined in their matnrer years to meet in the 
discharge of the duties of civil life upon tenns of perfect civil and reli- 
noos equally — I say it ^ves me pleasure to hear and to know that 
fiiey are receiving an education which is fitted so well to qualify them 
for the discharge of those important duties, and that while their hearts 
■re yet tender, and their affections green and young, they are associated 
under conditions which are likely to promote among them the growth 
of those truly Christian graces— mutual respect, forbearance and 
charij^.' (Loud appUuse.) 

** The pointion of the building is well chosen, being surrounded with 
cultivated ground sufficiently extensive to be usefully employed in 
lUustrating the lectures given on Vegetable Physiology and Agricultural 
Chemistry.* The rooms are all very lofbr, airy, and scrupulously clean ; 
a notice at the entrance warns you, * The dirty practice of spitting not 
allowed in this building;* and, as fkr as the eye could discern, the 
notice is rigidly obeyed. I was told that a specific had been found to 
cure the filthy habit. I mention it for the benefit of hotel keepers and 
railway conductors, in all places where such a relic of barbarism may 
still find a welcome. On a oertahi occasion the lecturer, having re 
oeived undeniable proof that one of the students had violated the before- 
mentioned reguUktion, stopped in the middle of one of his sublimest 
flights, repeated sonorooslv the notice, called the culprit by name, 
informed him that his endeavour to dissipate his filth into infinity by 
the sole of his shoe was useless, and ordered him forthwith to take his 
handkerchief out and wipe it up clean. Disobedience was expulsion : 
with criauwn dwek he expiated his offenoe by obedience to the order, 
and doubtless through tho hushed silence in which he completed his 
labour he became a confirmed anti-expectoraUonist 

^ Great attention is very properly paid to cleanUness, inasmuch as 
if these young men, who are destined to teach others, acquire filthy 
habits, they naturally encourage the same vice in their pupils, and thus 
may be almost said to nationalize it. All the tables and stools are 
fitted like^hose in the schools of the United States, which is an im- 
mense improvement on the one long desk and long form to match, 
which predominate all buf universally at home. The instruction given 
is essentially by lecture and questioning, and I was particularly struck 
with the quiet, modulated tones in which the answers were given, and 
which clearly proved how much pains were taken upon this apparently 
trifling but really very important pointf You heard no harsh decla- 
mation grating on your ear, and, on the other hand, you were not 
lulled to sleep by dreary, dull monotony. 

^ There are two small schools attaCbhod to the establishment, for these 
Normal aspirants, male and female, to practice upon, when considered 
BufBcientiy qualified. Those thus employed during my visit, seemed 
to s&oceed admirably, for I never saw more merry, cheerful faces, which 
I consider one of the best tests of a master^s efficiency. The little girls 
taking a fancy for music, purchased among themselves a cottage piano, 
which being their own instrument, I have no doubt increased their 
interest in the study amazingly. The boys have a kind of gymnasium 
under a shed, which, when released from school, they rush to with an 
avidity only equalled by that which the reader may have experienced 
hi his eariy days when catching siffht of a pastry -cook's shop imme- 
diately after receiving his first tip.f 

" I believe that to this establishment, which was founded in 1846, 
ttekmgs the honor of being The Pioneer Normal School in the Western 
^'- misphere. But while giving due credit to the Governor General and 
the government for their leading parts in its foundation, it should never 
be forgotten how much indebted the establishment is to the unweary- 
ing seal and patient investigations of Dr. Ryerson, the Chief Superin- 



* Some idea of the useful practical informatloa taught in these lectures 
jDiaj be formed by a reference to the foIlowiuKt which are the ciiief subjects 
ifpon which the pupils are examined: — Spelling, Reading, Grammar, 
Composition, Geography —Hatheinatical, Phyaioal and Political, — Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration and Mechanics, Book-keeping, 
History, Natural Hbtory, Hullah's Vocal Mnsio, Natural Philosophy, Agri 
skiturai Chemistry, Science of Educatioo, Art of Teaching, School Orgaiiiza- 
lion, &c 

\ My obaervations at various schools in the United States, satisfied mc that 
«o attaotion ia paid by the teaehenio the tone of voice in which the boys 
give their answers. 

\ The females are regularly taught caliBthenics, and the bo> 6 gymnastics, 
ty a profossor. 



tendent of Schools in Canada. This gentleman carefully examined the 
various system's and internal arrangement of scholastic establishments, 
not only all over the States, but in every country of the Old World, 
selecting from each those features which seemed to produce the most 
comfort, the best instruction, and the greatest harmony. 

^' With reference to religious instruction at the Normal Schools, Dn 
Ryerson has kindly furnished me with the following statement: — 'A 
part of each Friday afternoon is set apart for this purpose, and a room 
allowed for the minister of each of the religious persuasions of the 
students, to give instruction to the members of his church, who are 
required to attend, as also to attend the service of such Church at least 
once every Sunday. Hitherto we have found no difiSoulty, reluctance, 
or neglect, in giving full effect to this system. 

** To those who take an interest in education, the report of the system 
used in Canada, drawn up by Dr. Ryerson, and printed by order of tho 
Legislative Assembly, will afford much pleasure and information ; it ia 
of conrsc far too large a subject to enter upon in these pages, contain- 
ing, as it does, so vast an amount of matter worthy of serious reflection. 

'^Some estimate of the value of the scholastic establishments of Upper 
Canada may be formed from the fact, that while its sphere of usefulness 
is rapidly extending, it has already reached the foHowing honourable 
position : — The population of Upper Canada is close upon 1,000,000; 
the number of children between the ages of 5 and 16 is 268,000 ; the 
number of children on the rolls of conimon school establishments ia 
179,587 ; and the grand total of money available for these glorious pur- 
poses is £176,000. I feel conscious that I have by no means done fall 
justice to this important subject; but the limits of a work like this 
render it impossible so to do. Let it suffice to say, that Canada is 
inferior to none of iis neighboring rivals as regards the quality of in- 
struction given, and that it is rapidly treading on the heels of the most 
liberal of them, as regards the amount raised for its support. The 
Normal School I conceive to be a model as nearly perfect as human 
agency has yet achieved ; and the chemical and agricultural lectures 
there given, and practically illustrated on the small farm adjoining- the 
building, cannot fail to produce most useful and important results in a 
young uncultivated country possessing the richest soil imaginable. 
The Governor General and the government deserve every credit for tho 
support and encouragement they have given to education ; but if I may 
draw a comparison without being invidious, I would repeat, that it ia 
to the unusual zeal and energy of Dr. Ryerson, to his great powers of 
discriminating and selecting what he found most valuable in the count- 
less methods he examined, and to, his combination and adaptation of 
them, that the colony is mainly indebted for its admirable system. 
Well may Upper Canada be proud of her educational achievements^ 
and in her past exertions read a hopeful eai'nest of a still more noble 
future." 

HL FROM A KBW ENGLAKD POmT OF VIBW. 

The time has arrived when the " schoolmaster *' must go " abroad '* 
to gain instruction, as well as to impart it The teacher who is sa- 
tisfied with his own experience, and will not take the trouble to 
inquire what progress others are making, is in great danger of finding 
that he is detached from the rest of tho train, and that the passengers 
have all gone into the '* car forward." 

Teachers above all other classes in the community, are favored with 
frequent and regular vacations, and are, therefore, the more inexcu- 
sable if they fail to become in some degree familiar with the systems 
and modes of instruction that are adopted in the best schools. Most 
of tho teachers of the State are so situated that they can enjoy these 
advantages with only a moderate expenditure of either time or money. 

Availing ourselves of a recent vacation, we went as far as Canada 
"West, and spent several days in studying the educational system of 
that Province. We stopped tn passant at Uiica, with the assembled 
teachers of the Key-stone State, and found that the New York SUte 
Teachers' Association embraces several hundred of the best teachers in 
the country, with three times as much intellectual and moral power as 
they can bring to bear effectively in one oiganized body. We lingered 
also at Trenton Falls, near Utica, long enough to learn that it is one 
of the most beautiful summer retreats that an exhausted teacher could 
possibly desire. 

A few of the impressions received durirg our visit to Toronto, and 
facts gathered there, may not be wholly destitute of interest to the 
readers of the " Teacher," 

So much has been written and said of the Prussian system of 
schools that well-informed teachers have become familiar with most 
of its prominent features ; but a system of education, in some res- 
pects more complete and impof^ing than that of Prussia, has sprung 
up on our own borders, which appears to have attracted less general 
attention among us. 

The preseiit system of education for Upper Canada is identified 
with the name of the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D.D., Chief Superinten- 
dent of Schools. Ur, Ryerson entered upon the duties of his office in 
1844, and spent an entire year in examining the different systems of 
other countries, both in £urtpe and America. The results of these 
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investigations were embodied in an elaborate Report, pablinhed in 
1846, and in a bill for the establishment of an improved system of 
schools, which became a law the same year. The system adopted 
by Dp, Rycrson is eclectic. Many of the general features of the scnool 
Uw were borrowed from the system of the State of i^ew York ; the 
principle of Hup[>orting schools according to property, was derived 
from Massa :huRetts; the elementary text-books adopted, wete tliose 
published under the sanction of the National Board of Education in 
Ireland ; and the system of Normal School training was derived Irora 
Germany. Dr, Ryerson acknowledges himself speciuUy indebted to 
these sources, but the features he has derived from them are esson- 
tiaJiy modified in their applicatic^n. 

The course of instruction provided b)' law in Upper Canada, em- 
bracers every grade of ^hool, from ihe lowest to the highest. The 
attention of the Educational Department is devoted more ehpecially to 
the interests of Common and Grammar Schools, and 3'ei it would be 
difficult to find another country in which an equal amount of pecu- 
niary aid is furnished to students in the higher departments of educa- 
tion. In the University of Toronto, there are distributed annually 
among the stadents about sixty scholarfthips, each worth $150, besides 
numerous prizes and medals. The scholarships a^e given to those who 
sustain the best examinations in the different branches, at severa] 
diffcrenc stages in their college course. 

The Normal School at loronto is an instituion that would be an 
honour to any country in the world. It coobists bf a Normal School 
proper, and two Model Schools. In the Normal School, pupils are 
** taught bow to teach ; '* in the Model Schools, they are taught to give 
practical effect to their instructions, under the direction of teachers 
previously trained m the Normal School. The Model Schools are de- 
signed to be the model for all the public schools in the Province. The 
buildings' were erected by Government in 1 852, and the grounds oc- 
cupy an entire square of more than seven acres. The whole cost of 
the buildings and site was about $125,000. The buildings and pre- 
mises are by far the most commodious and elegant of the kind in 
America, The main building is 184 leet long and 84 feet deep, and 
the extreme height of the cupola is 95 feet. The arrangement of 
rooms IS such that the male and female students are entirely separat- 
ed, except when in the presence of one of- the teachers. More than 
half of the lower floor is occupied by the rooms of the " Education 
OfiBce " and the "Map i^nd Public Library Depopitory." 

The Pupils of the No nud Schools are divided into two classes, and 
the lectuFcs and other instructions are given chiefly by Thomas J. 
Robertson, Esq., and Rev. William Ormiston. These gentlemen had 
both been distioguishe i for. their scholarship and ability before en- 
gaging in the school at Toronto, and they have shown themselves 
fully equal to the duties they are now called to discharge. Those 
who attended the recent meetings of the New York State Teachers' 
Association, enjoyed the privilege of hearing an off-band speech from 
Mr. Ormiston, and it is no disparagement to others to say, that it was 
not excelled by any similar effort during the sessions. Whenever we 
have occasion again to refer to a speaker who illustrates the vehement 
in style, we shall name the Rev. William Ormiston. 

Much of the instruction in the Normal School is given in the form 
of fiuntliar lectures, but the examinations of the pupils are thorough 
and searching. The number of pupils in attendance at the time of 
our visit was about eighty, but this is considerably less than the usaal 
attendance. The course of instruction extends through two hidf- 
jearly terms, and embraces both common and higher branches of 
English study. The course appears to be less strictly professional 
than in several of the Normal Schools in the United Statea Less 
time is devoted in the Normal department to the theory and practice 
of teaching ; but this de6ciency is in a great degree supplied by the 
extensire practice required in the Model Schools, under the direction 
of competent and experienced guides. 

The Models Schools are more extensive and complete in their arran- 

geroents than any in the United States, unless we except the Model 
chools at New Britain, Conn., which are unquestionably the best we 
have. The number of scholars attending the Model Schools at Toronto 
is about 400. 

The business of the "Education Office** furnishes full employment 
for the Chief Superintendent and his Deputy, with some three or four 
Clerks. The Journal of Education is issued from this office monthly, 
under the direction of Dr. Ryerson, assisted by the Deputy Superin- 
tendent, J. George Hodgins, E^^q. 

Another important branch of the establishment is the " Apparatus, 
Msp, and Library Depository.'* An extensive assortment of woiks in 
the Tarious departments of literature and science, is kept constantly 
on hand, and schools and libraries are supplied at cost throughout the 
Province. The books furnished by this Depository to the public 
libraries, amount to nearly 100,000 volumes annually. 

It may, perhaps, aid in forming an idea of the amount of business 
transacted by the Department of Public Instruction, to state that the 
number of letters received by its several branches, amounU to about 
600 a month. 



At the head of the whole system, are the Coiincil of Pabtio 
Instruction and the Chief Superintendent of Schools, both appointed 
by the Crown. — Massachusetts Teacher, Ifov, 1855. 

IV. PROM A NEW YORK POINT OF VIEW. 

While contemplating our own progress as a nation, we are apt to 
full into the belief that all other communities are standing still. Thus 
our o))inion of the Canadians is unfavourable, and, to many minds, 
they are Utile removed above the savage. The same habit of deroga- 
tion is common also to England, in adjudicating on continental affairs 
and through the English press are tendered us as truths the vapourings 
of her e^(»ti>ls. Both people, however, may be somewhat excused 
for the ptcuii.iritv, and espiicially when we consider that the gi'ealer 
portion ol ttie iniformatjon respecting foreign countries ccjmes to them 
either through the discontented ot their several communities or other- 
wise throtjgli th((se who have "left their countries for their country's 
gooJ.** Such itt^;tructor8 are always dangerous and their teachings 
savour liiile of truth. 

I'o obtain a just knowledge of things at a distance, we must refer 
to official papers and peruse them with a liberal forbearance. In such 
a spirit let us examine the recent reports on Education in Upper Ca- 
nada, and compare them with those made by our own authorities. 

In 1852, the population of Upper Canada was 952,004, and that of 
the United States in 1850, exclusive of slaves, 19,9b7,568. The num- 
ber of persons of sch'^ol age (between 5 and 20) was respectively 
868,952 and 7,184,87^. 

The following compares the school censuses of the two countries, 
referring to the years above quoted f 

I. — CPPER CANADA. 

Establish men ts. School!>. Incomes. 

Common Schools 8,127 194,780 $647,076 

Academlefi, &c 266 8,896 } - p.^ . ,, . 

Colleges and Universities .8 756 f iou,iU4 

Total 8,891 208,888 $797,180 

IX. — UVITSO 8TATS8. 

Common Schools 80,978 8,854,011 #9,529,542 

Academies, &c 6,085 868,096 4,644,214 

Colleges, &c 289 27,821 1,964,428 

Total 87,802 8,644,928 $36,188,184 

Reducing the aggregate of these statements to ilmr proportions to 
the total population and to the school age population, the result com- 
pares as follows: 

CANADA. UNITED STATES. 

Total pop. School pop. Total pop. School pop. 

Establishments. . 1 to 280 1 to 109 .... 1 to 229 1 to 82 

Scholars 1 to 4.67 1 to 1.81 1 to 6.49 1 to 1.96 

lucome 1 to 1.19 1 to 0.46.... 1 to 1.24 1 to 0.41 

These figures speak for themselves. They tell U4 that Upper Ca- 
nada has fewer schools than the United States in proportion to popu- 
lation ; but the ratio of scholars is considerably larger than in the 
United States. The remarkable fact is also disclosed that the pecu- 
niary provision for education is about equal in the two countries pari 
passu; in Upper Canada, $100 for every 46 scholars, and in the 
United States $100 for every 44 scholars. The provisions in propor- 
tion to the whole population exceeds in Canada that in the Umted 
States. So far, it woul<) appear that Upper Canada is in advance of 
the United Svates in its liberality to education. It has, however, fewer 
school- houses, and this may be consequent on the aggregation of its 
population, whereas in the United States the population is diffused 
over a wider space and is considerably less dense. The comparative 
rate is as 109 to 82, and this is also the rate of attendance in each es- 
tablishment 

In Upper Canada, the number of teachers was 8,589 ; in the United 
States, the number was 105,9U4, or in the ratio of—in Upper Carada 
—one to 57.5 scholars, and in the United States, one to 84.4 scholars, 
making a difference of 67 per cent, in favor of the latter. Much of 
this difference, however, may be accounted for in the same manner as 
the necessity for the greater number of school-houses has already 
been ; and again it might be stated that there is a scarcitv of eligible 
teachers in Canada, since none are employed in the public schools 
who are found deficient on examination. In many states of the Union, 
there is no bar to the most illiterate becoming teachers, and there are 
few persons, even in this region, but may confess that they are ac« 
quainted with one or more such instances. - 

For all this no one can doubt that the United States, excluding the 
slaveholding States, are far ahead of Upper Canada in all that con- 
stitutes educational means and educational success. The same supe- 
riority, espectally in numbers, applies to every grade of schools. We 
have more efficient colleges and professional schools ; more namerous 
academies, and a more complete system of common schools. Of ' ho 
normal scliool at Toronto tuucli might be ^uid, a:.d that in rrai-c; 
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And alito of the Ounada system of school libraries!. Th-sc are nf)t sur- 
passed in any of onr Stales. It is the Slavu States that huitc: as a 
millstoDe about our neck: we participate in all their dcg:ra<lation and 
thus in the fairest portion of our system we ran, as a whole, scarcely 
compare with our young and vigoious neighbour. No, indeeti ; Ca- 
nada has none of this oppresKlve inonsirosity to contend against, and 
hence it has progressed and will progress, and that rapidly. Without 
envy we bid it God speed, and should it eventually pass us in -be race 
the fault licS in our own social system, and we have no other party 
bat ourselves to blame. 

The annexed table exhibits the progress of the cducationjil means 
of Upper Canada, and the result since 1842 : 
Tear. School pop. Colleges. 

1842 141,143 6 

1848 6 

1844 183,639 6 

1^45 202,913 6 

1846 204,680 6 

1847 230,976 6 

1848 241,102 A 

1849 253,364 7 

1860 259,253 7 

1861 258,607 7 

1862 262,765 8 

1863 268,957 8 

The number of teachers in 184> was 2.890, and in the years suc- 
oeedmg 2,926, 8,028, .^177, 8,209, 8,476, 8,277, 3,3S8, and 3,539, 
respectively. 

The following exhibits the proportion of scholars at school to the 
whole population in the undernamed countries : 



d\ &c. 


Corn. Sch'la. 


Scholirs. 


69 


1.721 


65,976 


85 


2.^10 


96,756 


95 


8 736 


ll()(»c.2 


111 


2,589 


101.912 


160 


2,727 


i;si,8t>o 


152 


2,800 


135,295 


196 


2,871 


144.4U9 


283 


8,(>56 


159.«16 


281 


8,001 


175,895 


244 


8,410 


189 319 


266 


8,127 


203,936 



Snxony 1 to .9 

Belgium 1 to 8 3 

Holland 1 lo 14.3 

Audtria .'. ...1 to 13.7 

Greece 1 lo 18.6 

France 1 lo 10.5 

Russia 1 to 50.0 

Portugal 1 to 31 5 

Spain 1 to 42.6 



Upper Canada 1 to 4.7 

Lower Canada 1 to 8.2 

Uoiied States I to 5.5 

Great Britain 1 to 7.0 

Ireland 1 to 14.6 

Denmark 1 to 4.6 

Sweden 1 to 6.6 

Norway 1 to 7.0 

Prussia 1 to 6.2 

It will be seen from^the above comparative table, and need scarcely 
be Btatedhere, that in Lower Canada the educational status is much 
inferior to that of Upper Canada. But even in this section of the 
ProTinoe, there has been much accomplished, and miny of the bar- 
riers which formerly negatived all attempts at improvement have been 
thrown down. 

¥rom the Report for 1863, it appears that in liOwer Canada the total 
number of educational institutions was 2,418, and of scholars lu8,284. 
These are represented in detail, as follows : 

2,114 Elementary Schools with 92 275 scholars. 



8,524 scholars. 
8,('41 scholars. 
1,169 scholirs. 
2,110 scholars. 
2.786 scholars. 
4,923 scholars. 



67 Model Schools with 

* 63 Superior girls* Schools with 

19 Academies with 

14 Classical Colleges with 

44 Convents with 

86 Independent Schools with 

The number of teachers of all grades was 2,212, of which 80S 
were males and 1,404 female?. The amount expended for wages, 
school-houses, &c., in the year, was $275,587, of which sum $109,73h 
was appropriated by Government, and $165,848 was derived from 
assessments and contributions. Of the whole number of scholars 
attending schools 

66,351 were learning the alphabet and reading. 

27,365 could read well. 

60,072 could wrjle. 

18,231 were learning simple arithmetic. 

12,418 were learning compound arithmetic. 

12,186 were learning geography. 

6,738 were learning history. 
16,868 were learning French grammar. 
7,066 were learning Eng^sh grammar. 
^ir«w York Thri&uTie, JDecernbtr, 1856. 



THE "LONDON TIMES" ON CANADA AS REPRESEXTKD 
AT PARIS. 

Canada has had many compliments paid to her for her representa- 
tion at London in 1851, and at Paris in 1855, and to receive them is 
pleasant The London Times exceeds itself and all other papers in 
the article, which we copy below, from its impression of the 7th ult. 
The circulation of auch views cannot fail to produce the benefit that 
we have ever hoped from this Exhibition : — 

We have said that the interesting characterictics of separate nation- 
alities have been broken up hy the piecemeal way in which the Ex- 
hibition has been completed, but in some respects, perhaps, it is not to 
be regretted that such should be the case, for one result is that visi- 



tors are enahK':i to concentrate their attention upon sporif>]ties which 
a!i>i<l iho grandeur and niore coniprehenj^ive attiactior.s ol l-^.j i, sraroc- 
ly obtained the notice or considtraiion whuh ihoy de'.i'r\cd. Var 
exani[»Ie, we were not then, as we aro now, fasdnntoil hy that rivalry 
hotween the most advanced pniduciionK of private ent'.rpriFe and of 
fjoverninent establishments whi< h strikes us in the contrast between 
Minton and Sevres, between Whitworh *»nd the Erole Hts Arts ei Me- 
tiirs, bctwei'n the Engineering works of Engii^h cnleTpri.-e and tho.se 
of the French Ponls et Chausses Corps. In li^de Park, \\iih a frv^e- 
trane policy established, it was not necessary, as now, to tuke the 
measure of that remarkable system, made up of protective duties on 
the one hand, and of Government patronage anrl endowment on the 
other, under which the natives of tf»e cf)uniry arc seeking to rear the 
fabrics of thtir special industries. Nor had we much inducement or 
oppoitnnity there to atu.ly with the attention which ibev undoubtedly 
doerved the contributions of those new and now jnst rising into (orni 
and corisi>tenry in frcbh regions of the world, and moulded frf)ra the 
overflowing Mitiierials of European civilization. Of all the subjects of 
interest which the Paris Kxhihinon presi-nts to an enqi»iring mind, 
the last is certainly one of the nio>t striking. What can l»e more de- 
lijihtful than to watch the first st ges of progress in irfasit commu- 
nities — l;o\v hardly and industriouslj', a; plyin;^ every resource of mo- 
dern science and skill, they hew out wealth and i- dependence for 
themselves from primaeval wilds — how they suhjugaie nature with a 
rapiditv and completeness unknown in any past ape of the v\orld, and 
seU-governed and self-relying, tread with confidence in the face of 
the nations, the path tf greatness to which t)»eir destiny manifestly 
tails. That is the to»jching and sublime spectacle which, with 
pride in his heart, ev^-ry Englishman will scnn as, making the 
round of this Exhibition, his steps lead him to where our coh)nies 
unfold their young resources. Let us take our readers with us through 
the Canadian Department as a specimen of the rest, anu invite them 
to ponder %vcll over the signiticjince of a display possessing little exter- 
nal beauty, but not the less pregnant with that moral and intellectual 
interest which we have endeavoured thus faintly to indicate. On en- 
tering the department, the first objects that attract attention is a 
great timber trophy, occupying the centre, and in which are collected 
specimens of all the more important results that our aflventurous 
endgrants have won with their axes and strong arms from the "back- 
woods" of the "far West." There are sections sound to the core, of 
the trunks of all the most useful timber of commerce, including oak, 
yellow pine, bl^ck walnut, maple, beech, birch, cherry tiee, and 
hickory, and, close be-i le the wood itself, its maiuifflcturerl products, 
turned out by n achinery at a piice which, e^en to Et»*.dishmen, with 
their wealth of mechanical appliances as compared with other coun- 
tries, appears fahulously low* There are window frames complete, 
with jalousie blinds on the French p-ittern, for 7s, and doors with their 
framing, ready for use, for 16s, and mouldings, 8 inches wide and 100 
feet long, at the same price, and capital oak wheel-spokes for 5d each, 
and beautifully turned and shaped handles for axes in the best mate- 
rial for 6d, and oak flooring, ready made at 20s per 10 sqtiare feet. 
Even the waste of this branch of manufacture has, in a careful spirit 
of industry which cannot be too highly commended, been overhauled, 
and among ihe objects to which the attention of the European markets 
is thus invited, gigantic shavings, which give some id^'abf the scale of 
the operations in wood, are included. In other poi lions of the space 
are exhibited a number of objects further illustrating the advanced 
state and capabilities of this branch of colonial industry', and among 
them may be specially mentioned a good, strong wooden bridge of 
i60 feet span, costing only £600, and the part of a strong i>ox for 
packing suiiar, which go into the sma.lest possible space when in 
pieces, can be put together when required at once, are much better 
for stowage and in every otVior way than hoesheads, and cost only 2a, 
Following up this suhject of manuficttiring in wood, we find the Ca- 
naditns exhibiting, at the opposition end of the Annexe, some ex- 
cellent and ingenious machines for working in this material. One of 
these, shown by Mr. Munro, is capable of performing seven different 
operations in planing, tonguing. and grooving. xVnother, for heavy 
.ship carpenters* woiks, by Mr. Kodden, be>ides its special merits, 
points to what the colony is doing in the formation of a commercial 
marine; and besides these there is an ingenious nail making machine 
and other interesting objects. 

So much for the results which Canadian enterprise has extracted 
from the forests which it has to vanquish that these vast provinces of 
the British empire may be subject to the full dominion of civilized 
man. Novv what has Canada done in agriculture, the next stage in 
the great progress of young communities. She has- not carrid away 
the prize for the finest cereals, but her display of agricultural produce 
is .superior to any other in the cleanness of the different kinds of seeds, 
the evenness of their quality,' the compactness with which large sam- 
ples in proper bulk are exhibited, and the admirable variety in which 
the most useful fruits of the earth for human use are shown. Not 
onl}' is the abundant and varied fertility of the soil perfectly illustrated 
by the actual produce in its unmanufactured state, but the collection 
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includes wheat of the finest color 8nd grain — biscuit Rlili, oTtor the 
lapse of rnoiuh^i, fresh and palatable to the Laste, for 4 Jd. per lb — and, 
m Te important still, a mo<le of preserving and econoiuizin;; without 
tiak or other expensive processes the vast supplies of animal food which 
are at present lost for the want of some simple method by which they 
can be l>ro!i;^ht into the great markets of the woild. This preserve'! 
meat IS exhihitiMi in powder, and not in cnkcs, as was the (as(» with 
J.iel Border's biscuit which attraeteii so much altentioi- in iSt")!. It 
appeirs, ho.vcv<.r, in oiher respects to be minufactnred much in the 
• s^uic way, and is sjiid to possess the same remarkable q^iality of 
swelling into bulk when combined with hoi water. We must not for- 
get to noticA», auuH.g other striking features of the Canadian display, 
bome excellent specimens of oil cake, the use of which m the colony, 
apart aitogelhe- from the question of commercial profit in exporting it, 
marks sigmtlcantly the advanced state of agriculture theie. 

It wjis hardly to be expected that these provinces, not yet emerged 
from the first labours of settlement, should, nevertheliss, in a rough 
way have taken count of their mineral resources. Yet such is the 
case. In this Kzliibiiion, the Canadian Commissioner, Mr. Logan, him- 
self the surveyor of the goolojfical structuiv of the colony, and a man 
of rare scientifi.! attainments, has arranged a magnificent c dlect^on of 
all that in this HeKl of industry the provinces may be expected to yield. 
Here are found building stones, and slate and marbles, masses of phos- 
phate of lime embedded in calcareous rock < and whetstones, and sanil- 
stono so pure as to l>e considered well fitted for use in glass manu- 
facture, iiere, also, is a good display of copper ore, rich enough to 
promi>e for the future, and great blocks of magnetic iron, containing 
Co per cent, of the metal, being in itself a natural loadstone, and ex- 
tracted fiom a bed 5O0 feet thick. Unfortunately, tiere is no coal. 
The American fi;ld terminates ju-Jt beyond the verge of the southern 
frontier, and this great source of wealth is withheld from the colonists 
^ — who shall siy lor what wise pu- pose ? Perhaps to stimulate their 
industry in clearing away those intern imabe forei»ts interposed be- 
tween western civilization and the Rocky Moimttins. Certainly we 
may hope to enable Canada to compete with S.veden in supplying our 
iron trade wiih an abundance of the finest quality of iron smelted 
with wood charcoal. — Like Australia, Canada has her goldtields, and 
Mr. Logan exhibits numerous specimens of nuggets collected there 
but with exemplary patriotism, he expresses, in showing them, his 
hope that these fields may remain unprospeclod by the ditrger so 
that the sturdy industry of the colony may escape that source of de- 
moralization. 

From the water as well as the land thc^ provinces illustrate in the 
Palis exhibition the abundance. of their resources." In 1851 they 
showed a new leather, formed out of the skin of the porpoise, and pos- 
ses.>ing remarkable strengi h and durability, i he novelty on this occa- 
sion is isi:igi}u,s, which is now obtained in large quantity and of the 
best quality by the colonists, acting on a su;;gestion made by Pro- 
fes.Nor Owen four yeirs ago. They are not the men to neglect such 
hints, and the result is that we are now able to look to a fresh source 
of supp y for a valuable material, which, until the war commenced, 
we drew almost entire! v from Russia. 

Of such articles as edge-tools; boots and shoes, harness; carnages, 
agricultural implements; and fire engines, in all wliTch the Canadians 
have now a species of recognized excellence, their Paris collection is 
complete. The tenijier of axes is superior to that of Sheffeld ; they 
show iis.6d. per pair warm winter boots; such as are used by our 
troops in the colony, and arc admirably '"dapted for withstanding 
intense cold in a dry climate. Prince N.ipoleon has bought one of the 
beautiful light hickury-budt carriages which they exhibi t ; and, as to 
the t1re-engin.% Mr. Peri^y, the shrew<l superintendent of the depart- 
ment, who has had some experience in fires, asserts that with IG men 
it will do as much w^rk as one of ours with 21. 

Such as a whole, is the Canadian i'^xhibition here selected by the 
Government fr<>m local e^hii>itions held previously at Montreal and 
Q'.kjIrc. and sent at the public expcAse to Paris to phew wh'at can be 
done by a young community on the furthest vergo of our western civi 
lization, with equal law, and left by England, the mother country, 
to tind Its own fctt and proper level among the producing Powers of 
the world. il;us the pnilosophic mnd not reason to feel confidence in 
the future destinies of human inilustry when it traces in the rising 
States ol the earth manufacturing energies so forward and vigorous; 
directed to objects so strictly in accordance with the material necessi- 
ties of tnc position they occupy i 

The Times further remarks, in speaking of the value of these 
Exhibition : — 

*' A sinking illustration of the use of such exhibitionf; will be f >und 
in ttiC isingla-;s from Canada. Knowing that the sturgeon aboihid.d in 
the North American rivers, and struck by the absence of isinglass 
from the q-iarter in 1851, Professor Owen drew the aticntio'i of the 
Colonial t commissioner to the ftict, introducing him to the chief London 
importer of that article. What is the consequence ? Why, that when 
our Lngiish Cuvier visited the Canadian department of this JCxhibi- 



•tion, the same commissioner drew his attention to the specimens there 
displayed, and gratefully recounted the success whicti had attended 
the eilbrls to establish a commerce for this new and valuable product 
which, |)revious to 1851, had been njected among the useless entrails 
of the sturgeon. * The value ol the isinglass from this fisii/ says 
Professor Owen. — * Is chieify due to its peculiar organic texture, on 
which its property of clarifying wines and beers depends; no artificial 
isinglass, however pure the galatine, or identical as to chymical com* 
position with the air bladder of the sturgeon, answers the purpose of 
the preparers of f.*rmented liquors, ilttherto Russia has been the 
chief source of the supply of isinglass. Our present relation!! with 
that country ;idd to the development of the same product in one of our 
coloniec, and it might be recommended to the colonial authorities to 
atford every due encouragement, aid and instruction to tlie Canadians 
Hving ii^ the vicinity of the rivers and lakes, in the capture of stur- 
geons and the preparation of the air bladder and the outer tunic of 
the alimentary canal, after the modes of obtaining the best Russian 
isinglass.* " 

' CANADA AT TUE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 1855, IN PARIS. 
I^rom (he Montreal Herald, 

"We arc now in receipt of official documents regarding the great 
Exhibition of 1855 in l\iris. They give a most minute andi, we 
believe, extremely impartial description of the natuie and value of the 
numerous arlicles which the different countries on the face of the 
earth have contributed to render this Exposition one of the most bril- 
liant that ever took p^ace. In the grand catalogue of countries men- 
tioned in these documents, Canada has not been forgotten, and the 
following extract which we translate from the French original will 
show better than anything rise in what high estimation this Province 
is held in Fratice bv persons most competent to judge o( the utility 
and value of the natural and industrial productions of a country. The 
extract in question reads thus: — 

The graceful trophv, ere«*ted in the centre of the space allotted to 
Canada, (in the building of the Exposition at Paris,) at once indicates 
the s,»eci;d character of the productions of this country. Barrels 
containing articles of food, as grain and preserved meat and fish, have 
been, ranged at the loot ol the trophy. On the upper part appears a 
collection of blocks of tunber which supi>ort the implements of the 
auriculturist and wood i-leaver. Samples of fur and British flags crown 
the summit. 

In 1853 the value of the export of wood amounted to 47 millions, 
precisely one-half of the value of the total export. This sufflcientlj 
proves of what importance those immense forests, which cover a g^reat 
part of the soil of Canada, are to that country. The samples of walnut 
are magnificent. 

The Canadians know how to skilfully employ the natural richness of 
their country. All the turning work sent to the Exhibition i^ re- 
markably well done, and so is the cabinet ware. The trophy contains 
a wellx'onstructed door, thb price of which does not reach seventeen 
francs ; in France a similar door would cost at least twenty francs. 

Grain is a very important article of export for C&nada, and the 
Jlontreal gardeners have preserved the traditions of the beautiful 
French culture; they export their fruits and vegetables to several 
parts of North Amei ica. ^ 

Although a war of extermination has somewhat depopulated the 
forests of Canada there arc many beautiful furs at the Exhibition, 
among which those of black and silver foxes deserves especially to be 
mentioned. The price of this sort of fur is incredibly high and 
reaches sometimes 500 francs for one single black fox bide. The 
trophy is surmounted by a beaver which interesting animal has almost 
disappeared. 

The Gulf into which the waters of the St. Lawrence flow is well 
known for its extreme abundance of fl&h, and the fisheries there add 
considerably to the wealth of Canada. 

The minerals of the countrv chiefly consist of iron and copper. 
Considerable beds of native copper have recently been discovered near 
Lake Superior, and their expl )ration has already commenced. The 
Exhibition contains several beautiful simples of this copper, as also 
of pyrites of copper and malpchites. Sulphate of zinc, argentiferous 
galena and native silver and gold, complete the beautiful collection of 
the metalic [>roductions of Canada. 

L<mg since inhabited by Eun peans, the country already possesses a 
notable in<lustry, pretty carriages, beautiful tissues, a fine collection 
of ironware, which show ttiat the time is perhaps not far distant 
when the importation of maimfactured articles will no more have that 
importance to Canada which it still retains. The agricultural machines 
of Canada are decidedly not inferior to even those of England. 

Finally, the enormous works of art undertaken by Canada show 
her riches ; the country is covered with a net work of railroads join- 
ing from all sides the St. Lawrence, whichris the great vein of North 
America, and has by immense works been brought into communica- 
tion with the Lakes. The facilities of navigation, and the cheap rates 
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of travelling for the conveyance of merchandize, will give this grand- 
route a decided importance with regard to the communication with 
Western America, and make it a serious rival to the Canal of the 
State of New-Tork. The greatTiver itself will soon be crossed near 
Montreal by a railroad bridge ; its length wiil be two kilometres (about 
tf,156 feet) A colony which executes similar works to avoid the ex- 
pense of transhipment, is certainly enjoying a fine state of pros- 
perity." 
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*«* P&rtios in correspondence with the Educational Department vrill please quote 
the numb^ and dateot any previous letters to which they may have occasion to refer, 
SB it is extremely difficult for the Department to keep trace of isolated cases, wliere so 
many letters arc received (nearly 600 per month) on various subjects. 



THE ANNUAL ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 
We hare so frequently referred to the highly important duty 
which devolves annually upon the school electors in each School 
Section of Upper Canada, that it may not be considered neces- 
sary to repeat it. Still, an anxiety to impress upon the minds 
of the people the absolute necessity of circumspection in the 
discharge of their duty at the approaching -annual school meet- 
ings, induces us again to refer to the matter. 

The successive School Acts have invested the office of Trustee 
with great authority, ample powers, and a corresponding respon- 
sibility and dignity. No man should aspire to this office who 
does not fully understand and appreciate the spirit in which it 
should be exercised. Intelligence, integrity and a large libe- 
rality should invariably characterise him ; so that in his official 
intercourse with the Teacher, the inhabitants of the Section and 
the children of the- school, he could command their personal 
respect, and the ready assent of aU parties to any measure de- 
signed to promote the interests and {R*osperity of the Section. 

On the other hand, £he inhabitants of a School Section should 
exercise great discrimination fli the selection of these important 
officers. The Trustees possess the sole authority to select and 
employ the Teacher of the Section, to impose the rates, build 
the school-house, direct and manage the library, and, in short, 
perform all those executive duties of the School Section, on be- 
half of the inhabitants, which pertain to the office. While, in 
the performance of these important duties, the Trustees should, 
when once in office, be cordially sustained by the inhabitants, 
great care should be exercised in their first election. It must be 
obvious to every one, that to take little interest in the annual 
meeting, and to exercise little "discrimination in the selection of 
the Trustee representative of the Section, and afterwards to 
display a disproportionate sensitiveness at every act of the 
Trustees, and an indiscriminate opposition to every measure 
involving the necessary expenditure of money, is not the way 
to remedy the evil complained of, but rather to increase it, by 
creating ill-feeling in the Section, and embarrassing the Trustees 
in the lawful performance of their duty. The duties of Trus- 
tees are clearly defined : they must keep open their school for 
at least six months of the year ; they must provide a qualified 
Teacher, and pay him a liberal salary ; they are responsible for 



the books in the library, and the maps and apparatus in the 
school ; they must keep the school-house aiid premises in a 
proper state of repair, besides incurring other necessary ex- 
penses on behalf of the inhabitants and for the Section, in which 
they can only have no more personal interest than any of their 
neighbours. If they do not faithfully perform all these <3uties, 
they either subject themselves to a fine, or incur personal 
responsibility. They must discharge their liabilities, and are 
therefore bound to exercise all the corporate powers with which 
they are invested for the fulfilment of their contracts and en- 
gagements. These facts should not be lost sight of, but a care- 
ful consideration of the matter should lead to a deeper interest - 
in the schools generally, in the ordinary examinations, and in 
the annual meetings of the Setti>n. This would promote a 
more united action on the part of the Trustees and people in 
sustaining and perpetuating those invaluable institutions for 
the enlightenment and social elevation of the County — the 
Common Schools,not unaptly termed the Colleges of the people. 



TO LOCAX SUPEROTEKDENTS AKD TBITSTXXS. 

Early in the present month the blank forms of half-yearly 
and yearly returns were sent to local Superintendents for dis- 
tribution among the rural School Sections. Local Superinten- 
dents should see that each Section is promptly supplied with a 
form. Any additional copies which may be Required, can be 
obtained from the Department. 

The half-yearly returns should be sent to the Local Super- 
intendent during the first week of January ; on the 12th of 
January the last half year's instalment of the School fund, 
(which is, by the 27th section of the School Act of 1850, made 
available whether collected or not,) will be payable to teachers, 
upon the check of the Local Superintendent ; and any trea- 
surer refusing to pay such lawful order, after that date, can be 
sued for the amount by the teacher holding it. The Trustees* 
annual report is required by law to be read at the annual 
school meeting, on the 9th of January, and then sent to the 
Local Superintendent, on or before the 15th. If delaved 
after the 31st of January, Trustees are liable to a fine of $5 
for each week's delay. 

The blank forms of reports for Grammar and Common 
School Boards of Trustees, and for Local Superintendents, Ac, 
will be sent out in due time, without further application on 
their part. 

The school registers were despatched some time since, as 
intimated in the Journal for October. 

A copy of the new edition of the Common School Acts wiU 
be sent early in January, to the Trustees of each School Sec- 
tion in U. C, 

TO TEACHEHS. 

It should be borne in mind by teachers (as intimated in the 
Journal of EJtication for May, 1854, page 8G), that in order 
to avail themselves of the Superannuated Common School 
Teachers' Fund, it will be necessary for them annually to 
transmit their subscriptions, beginning with 1854, to the 
Chief Superintendent of Schools. No teacher, now engaged 
in teaching, will be entitled to share in this fund who does not 
thus contribute to it annually. Subscriptions should be sent 
in as early in the year as possible. — See Chief Superintendent's 
Annual Eeport for 1854, pp. 284—237. 
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THE UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS. 

Ifov little ia known of the ** pre-hUtoric annals " of Western Ca- 
nada I A belief that there settled on the shores of the great lakes, 
about the time of the Revolution, a number of men and wou.en distin- 
guished by the above name, is the sum of the knowledge possessed 
by very many of the present inhabitants of the colony, which these 
▼ery people called into existence. What brought them there at that 
period, whence they came, how they did, what they suffered, are all 
questions seldom asked, and more seldom answered. Nor shall we at 
this time reply to them, any further than by saying, that these people 
were devoted subjects of the British Crown, who would not and did 
not join in the war of Independence, but took up arms for the United 
Empire, and who, when the victory went with the colonists, refused 
to abandon ti.eir allegiance, and, suffering the confiscation of all their 
earthly goods, went forth, in 1788, to seek a home in the wildurnees 
ot Canada. 

In us, no ignorance of history can be more reprehensible than that 
which we now censure. It amounts to an utter obliviousness of our 
peculiar story. And surely, if a man would know anything of the life 
of nations, be should first know a little about the origin o( his own. 
Here, then, we are, in the sixty-second year of our being in Upper 
Canada, with the only men who could accurately inlorm u»^ fast dying, 
if not already dead, all but grossly ignorant of our provincial parentage 
and birth. Such indifference is to be expected in barbarians, and the 
historian of thi&age sighs over the ** hollow waste '* which these have 
left our fancies to fill up ; but in us it is wholly unpardonal>lc, and, 
unless an edort be soon made, its consequences will be, to a large ex- 
tent, irretrievable. 

But, irrespective of ourfuture, such carelessness is a cruel injustice 
to our fathers. We should know who they were. No bar sinister 
Mains our escutcheon. Thay were men of whom we need not be 
ashamed. The United Empire Loyalists form an ancestry of which 
any people might be proud. They had every characteristic which can 
go to constitute sn enduring substratnm for a coming nation. They 
were men, of whom the descendants of contemporary foes, now 
utter disinterested eulogies. Respecting them, even prejudice is 
dead, an i the grand-child of the Revolutionists can speak generously 
of the Political opponents of his ancestors. More is kno\in and 
thought in Boston of the virtues of the Canadian Loyalists, than in 
this land, where their honor was tried as in a crucible, and their un- 
distinguished ashes repose. And this is wrong. They merited a better 
fate, at all events, from us. They are our Pilgrim Fathers. They 
are our heroes. They were martyrs to their principles^ Believing 
that a monarchy was better than a republic, aud shrinking with abhor- 
rence from a disme'nberment of the empire, they were wil.ing, rather 
than lose the one and endure the other, to bear with a temporary in- 
justice. And their sincerity was put to the test. They took up arms 
for the king ; they passed through all the dangers and horrors of civil 
war ; they bore what was worse than death itself— the hatred of their 
countrymen ; and when the battle went against them, they sought no 
compromise but forsaking their most splendid posse8sions upreared 
the banner to which they had sworn fealty, and, following w*here it led, 
went lorth to seek, on the then inhospitable shores ot t)ntario, a mi- 
serable shelter, in exchange for the home from which they were 
exiled. Nor did they ever draw back. The I ndian, the wolf, the fa- 
mine, could not alter their iron resolution ; and for their allegiance, 
tbey endured a thousand deaths. They lost every treasure but their 
honor, and bore all sufferings but those which spring from self-re- 
proach. A still surviving and venerable son of that band, flushed 
''with the feelings of his father, tells us that " their loyalty consisted of 
something more than a name. They did not stop even to weigh their 
lives with the crime of treason.'' Thus they lay down in the wild 
woods, ** with a conscience void of offeqpe, and in the enjoyment of 
that peace and tranquillity, which was a result of the performance of 
their duty, no less to God than to their king." such were the senti- 
ments of the United Empire Loyalists, once more uttered by their 
aged descendant, and here repeated by us, that this generation may 
know the chivalrovs race which has passed away. 

It may be said by some, that all men now admit the Revolt of the 
American Colonies to have been a just one. And such we believe it 
was. They were ill-used A foolish King sought to tread on them. We 
all know, and have said this a thousand times. Bat the fact that 
George the Third played the tyrant, make«i nothing against our LOY- 
ALIST FATHERS. They were not tyrants, but faithful suljects. 
In many instances they held the Royal views, and even when they 
did not altogether endorse them, were willing to bear an evil which 
seemed to them little, when compared with what they deemed rank 
rebellion. We are as much bound to believe that they acted con- 
scientiously, as we are bound to believe that those did so, who took 
the of»po<«ing side. — It was a question of opinion, and they made their 
etcccion. As provincials, they had the right to make what choice 
they pl?ased. The dispute affected themselves. Thus, sentiments 
which in the King were tyrannical, and commands, which, when 
i.ssued by him, we utterly condemn, are when held, and performed 



by the Colonists themselves, to be spoken of in a wholly di&erent 
tone. They might be in error as to the use of the prerogative, but 
that creed cannot be a tyrannical one, by which we will to manage 
our own affairs. A man cinnot be a tyrant to himself. George the 
Third acted despotically ; the mass thought so ; but the TiOYALisT Fa- 
thers were of another mind. Therefore, while the King did wrong, 
all that can be said of those who adhered to him is, tlmt they differed 
from the mnjority of their countrymen as to the extent of his power. 
We find them then following the dictates of principle ; we find them 
doing BO in the face of ruin ; we know, therefore, that they were 
sincere ; and so, giving to them that freedom of judgment which we 
claim for ourselves, we see in them only fellow subject^*, to whom we 
are bound by every tie which can unite the successive generations of 
a people. 

In reality these men need no defence. But inasmuch as the world 
at large, now view the history of that period in another li^ht, and 
not a few seem prone to condemn all who, two genarations back, did 
not think with themselves, we deem it not an idle thino; to vindicate 
the Heroes of the Province, from the unfair remarks which have often 
been made about them, and to urge their claims on our filial respect. 
It will be remembered, too, by all Canadians, that these men^s deeds 
have been narrated by their enemies, and that we have heard of them 
oftenest from those who most abhorred them. But this wiil not do. 
The Loyalists are our own men. Their reputation is ours. We must 
put ourselves, therefore, in their circumstances, and while we may 
not now see all things as they saw them seventy years ago, we are 
called on to defend t^iem where we can, and to honor them always. 
Nor in doing so, is there any need lor us to abandon any principle. 
We have nothing to do with the points in which we differ. It is our 
business to honor them for those in which w(x are a<>t'et'd. 

The Americans have set us an example in this direction. Their Pu- 
ritan Fathers are held in perpetual remembrance. Men make pilgri- 
mages to the place where they landed, and Plymouth Rock is now 
their monument And yet the American people do not agree in every 
iota with ihese worthies. There are multitudes who can see in their 
principles, points, where there is room for difference, and in their 
conduct, some things to censure. On one matter, however, all are« 
agreed, and this is to admire their zeal for Religious Liberty, and to 
reverence men, who could hear so much for the sake of their convic- 
tions. Precisely similar should be our treatment of our Loyalist 
Fathers. There are points in which we differ from the opinions 
which they held, but we can all agree in admiring their attachment 
to the Mother Country, and the patient sincerity with which they 
suffered for their loyalty. Thus we should venerate ihem. Nor do 
we know any better mode of doing so, than by seeking to learn more 
about them. To this end efforts should be made. Nor need there be 
any difficulty. There are those in Canada, whose position, talents, 
and connections,?giye them many facilities for full investigation. Why, 
for example, could not our Superintendent of Education perpetuate 
their story ? The son of an U. E. Loyalist himself, such a work would be 
a graceful tribute to his ancestors, and a solid contribution to the lite- 
rature ot his country. Something must be done, in justice alike to 
the past, and to coming generations. Nor can we believe that the 
growjing intelligence of the Province, will fail to produce some one pa- 
triotic enough, to tell the world a tale of lofty principle and noble sap 
orifice, which when set forth as Teritable history, will kindle a health- 
ful glow in every bosom. No people has made a figure in the life of 
nations, without its heroes. The Loyalist Fathers are the heroes of 
Canada. Let us therefore know all about them. — The Globe, 



WHAT A SCHOOL TRUSTEE SHOULD BE. 
Tho time is now coming when another election of these functionaries 
mnst take place, and the subject is of too much importance to be neg- 
lected, if a word of advice as to the duties of electors, and the require- 
ments of candidates, can be of any service. The position of a School 
Trustee is very important It is his business to assess the city for 
school purposes ; he it is who must examine into the education wants 
of his fellows ; on him also devolves the duty of appointing Teachers, 
and examining these when appointed, and looking to the progress of 
the children under their care. Now, for the performance of such onerous 
and honorable services, varied qualifications are requi!>ite. On Trus- 
tees sacred responsibilities rest, and they should ever be persons 
worthy of implicit confidence, and capable of wise and careful action. 
The mere matter of assessing demands the exercise of sound Judg- 
ment; for, while it is of primary importance that the full sum needed 
be forthcoming, it is also important that no more rate should be laid 
on than the good of the city requires. No tax is more cheerfully paid 
than that for our Schools; but for this very reason, those who send 
the Collector to our houses, should be careful about the amounts which 
they authorize him to collect. A School Trustee, therefore, should be 
a good and honest man of business. If he is not, he is unfit for the 
omce. New School-houses have likewise to be built» and much care 
is required in deciding on a plan, and seeing that the public work is 
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well performecL Here again the business man is necessary. But io- 
teUigence of another sort than that which is generated at the desk is 
also needed ; the Trustee must know enough of school architecture to 
provide for ihe convenience of the teachers, and the health of the 
taught. And as a great deal of a child*8 education depends on the 
accidents which encircle him, this olticer should likewise have taste 
and refinement enough, to care for and create these little accessories 
which so greatly tend to imbue the young with self respect, to banish 
coarseness, and to develope elegance. Kducation is njiall done when 
a lad can read, write, and cipher; we wish to make him feel that there 
are graces to be cultivated, as well as utilities to be acquired. Further, 
the Trustee has to choose instructors, and he cannot possibly do this 
unless himself bo in.structed. A man of small education cannot judge 
of the tutorial qualities of one who has much. He may be able to say 
that people are as ignorant as he is, but he cannot tell whether or not 
the. candidate for a teachership be competent to teach. To judge 
properly of such a matter, a Trustee would almost need to be himself 
a teacher ; but since we cannot elect this class of men, we have a right 
to expect that those who do sit in judgment on the qualifications ot 
others, should themselves possess some knowledge. An ignorant, un- 
educated School Trustee is an absurdity. Far better put in a straw 
man than such an one. The stutfed figure would at all events do no 
barm. Again : how can an uneducated man examine a school i llow 
can he tell whether the method of tUe taacher be good, and his success 
adequate ? He may xount heads, but he cannot possibly comprehend 
what is in them. He canr.ot discern between good and bad, between 
something and nothing. Probably many of the children know more 
than ho aoes. Uncloubtedly the master is better informed, olherw^iso 
he is not fit to be tuere. The result is that such a per&on may praise 
what is censuraole, and may censure « hat should be praised. His 
report is not worth a groat. Like the Scotch Provost, when the boys 
read Cicero, he may hold the book upside down, and be in raptures 
with the translation. A school Trustee should be a man t)f much res- 
pectability in every way. The children look up to him, and can think 
but Utile ot the system, when they see among the magnates, those 
with whom, in private, they possibly might not associate. People 
may tell us that our stanJard is too high ; but we answer that this is 
impossible, A school Trustee cannot be too good a man ; if there be 
an wfiportant oflSce it is his ; and if there be a duty laid on the citizens 
which they should conscientiously discharge, it is that which is involved 
in the choice of such officers. Our system is yet in its infancy, and 
all depends on the first start. It seems almost ridiculous to add, that 
party spirit should have no .place in this business. The question for 
voters to ask is, who is the most active, intelligent, and reputable man 
to be set over the educational concerns of the rising race ? Let each, 
at the next election, make this enquiry, and act accordingly. — Globe. 
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SIMULTANEOUS ANSWERING. 

One of the chief improvements in Education, made by Mr. Stow, is 
a method of communication, styled by him **a picturing out in words." 
In this method simultaneous answering holds a promment place ; and 
it ought, accordingly, to be clearly understood, and regularly employed 
by all teachers who profess to act upon the principles of his system. 
As far as our experience goes, there is no point in the Training System 
which is more frequently misunderstood and neglected, even by its 
professed advocates ; and hence it is no wonder if persons indifferent 
or opposed to it, should ridicule \U use, We are fully convinced that 
it is by far the most efficient instrument known, for the purpose of 
collective teaching, and consequently we are anxious to point out its 
use, and to guard against the perversion of it. 

For obtaining simultaneous answers from a large class, no special 
arrangement is absolutely necessary. A thoroughly skilful teacher is 
able, with almost any arrangements, to elicit such answers; but, never- 
theless, as a general principle, the closer the arrangement of the children, 
and the more complete their exposure to the eye of the teacher, the 
belter. As these two points are best secured by a raised gallery, this 
should be secured, if possisjle, by every one who inieuds habitually to 
employ collective teaching; and we shall for our present purpose, as- 
sume that a large class (say CO or 70) is to be taught in such a gallery. 

When any attempt has been made to deviate from the mere exercise 
of mem«iry for words or facts in education, some form of questioning 
has been almost invariably employed. A di.>linclion has been drawn 
by Mr. Stow, hetween questions, properly i^o called, and eclipses; but 
it goes no farther than to shew that the eclipsis is merely an indirect 
form of questioning, calcu'aled under suitable circumstances to carry 
on the current of thought or explanation more quit-tly and agreeably, 
than can be done by employing the direct form. We may, therefore, 
take for granted that in every attempt to develope mental power (in 
contradistnction from the mere inculcation of facts), a system of question 
»nd answer will find place. Excluding purely Catechetical Examina- 



tions, in which a set answer is given to a set question, it appcnrs to us 
that th'^re are only three kinds of answering possible ; and those wc 
shall speak of as individual, indiscriminate, and simultaneous answer- 
ing. Each of these has its proper place and use in collective teaching ; 
and what this is we shall now attempt to show. 

Individual ansvering n^qnires no explanation of its nature, further 
than to state that each child is asked one or more questions in relation ; 
to which it answers as well as the extent of its intbrmalion will allow. 
When a small cla-sS onl^ is to be taught, this plan h sis many advantages, 
and it should never be neglected; but with a large class it becomes 
inapplicable. In iho case now before n». if we alKivv only hali'a minute 
for the putting the question, for the ctnlds' consideration of it, for his 
reply, and for the teacher's nppioval, rejecii(m or modification of it, it 
is plain that half an hour must elapse before the same child would bo 
questioned again. There are a few exceptional cases in which children 
of superior iufomation, and great mental activity would sustain their 
attention through all this period ; but undoubtedly the great majority, 
knowing by experience that they would only be questioned twice aii 
hour, would withdraw their attention, and content themselves with a 
desultory attempt atansweiing the questions addressed to them in- 
dividually. The great waste of time, the bad mental habits thus induced, 
the consequent want of progress, and the almost inevitable disorder, 
form insuperable ob'itacles to our relying oji this process alone for the 
ini^truction of large classes. 

By indiscriminate answering, we understand the answers given by 
an indefinite number of children in a class; to a question addressed to 
all. The process is only too often exemplilied by unskilful teachers. 
They ask a question, and hearing from somebody a light answer, 
they signify their approval, and proceed to ask another question to be 
answered in a snnilai manner. Or it may be that they observe a wrong 
answer, and express their dissapproval, or attempt to exhibit the error 
by a series, of si miliar questions answered in the same way. This is, 
obviously, nothing more than a conversation between the teacher and 
a fe\^ of his most advanced pupiis, leaving the mass of the children in 
complete inactivity and ignorance. Those who answer, learn com- 
paratively Uttlc, smce they mO'»tly do it from their previous knowledge ; 
and those who do not answer, in nearly all cases, learn nothing at all, 
and form the very pernicious habit of listening to a speaker without 
making any effort to comprehend his meaning. The mistaking this 
for simultaneous answering, has prevented many teachers from makirg 
efforts after a more excellent way ; and has caused much discredit to 
be cast on collective teaching by imperfectly informed persons, such as 
Inspectors, or Patrons of Schools. Taken by itself, it is a practice even 
more ineiticient than purely individual answering; and it should be 
carefully shunned, though, as we shall now proceed to shew, methods 
are very valuable when properly applied. 

A simultaneous answer, in our sense of the term, is an answer given 
by all, or by nqarly all the children of a class, a^lhe result of a precious 
educative process Where this previous process has not taken place, 
the answer is merely indiscriminate, how few or many soever have 
united in giving it; .and itsTalue comparatively small. Questions ad- 
dressed to children may involve various degrees of difficulty. If the 
question refers to tomething familiarly known, it may probably be 
answered by all ; if, on the other hand it refers to something entirely 
new to the class, it may as likely be answered by none. The real use 
of such extremely easy or extremely difficult questions consists in their 
serving to guide the current of thought in those directions in whicb 
the teacher wishes it to flow, to introduce a new subject, or to recall 
old knowledge of which he wishes to avail himself. Between these two 
extremes, questions of any degree of difficulty may be asked, and they 
constitute the first step in the educative process above alluded to. The 
answer given to such a question is an indiscriminate one, and the pur- 
poses it strrves are chiefly to keep the more advanced members of the 
class active, to encourage tho*ught among them, to promote a kindly 
species of emuiation, and to cairy on the process of instruction in a 
manner more interesting to the children, than could be done by stating 
each successive points of the lesion as a separate proposition. In most 
cases, if the questions are not reasonably difficult, perhaps an answer 
will be got from half a dozen chihlren. 

This answer may be right or wrong, and must be dealt with accord- 
ingly. In either case the second part of the process now begins, and 
the purpose of it is to correct whai may be erroneous, to complete what 
may be partial in the children's knowledge, and to render the infor- 
mation and thouj^ht of the few, the property of all. Mtrely showing 
the children a little time to dwell upon what has just been brought 
. before them is sometimes sufficient, and this may be done by simply 
inverting the answer given, and mat ing an elliiisis; or by a.sking the 
question again in a simpler form. But, if i his is not sufficient, (a point 
which the scare*? n ess of the answers given will sutiiciently indicate), we 
must then resort to familiar illustrations of ihe topic under considera- 
tion. Of course such an illustration, to be of any value must be 
familiar to the children, not merely to the teacher. This turning over 
of each successive point before the minds of the children, simplificalioa 
by means of analogies, and presentation of it in various lij^hts, if suc- 
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ce-Nsful, makes it the property of all ; and we now arrive at the third 
Elnge of tlie proccHS, which is the simultanooua answer properly so 
called. The teacher reverts to the points which was the suhjeet oi the 
first indi>ci-iminate answer; he picseuts it again, eitlier as a direct 
question, or as an ejlipsis, and the answer ought now to be given by all, 
or ne'trly all ihfi children. The sinuiltaneoubness ot this is the test of 
success in the preceding part ot the process ; and if it is not attained, 
the iHustralton by analo^^ies, &c , uiust be recommenced, however great 
the demand may be on the teacher's paHence ; and the success of this 
further illustration must be te>^ted ag?im in the snine wny. Every suc- 
cessive step in ihc lesson ou'rht to form the subject of a simultaneous 
answer, and be thus fixed in the min(Js ol the children. No collective 
les'^on can be j^iveii with li(e and effect where thi^ i.s overlooked. It 
will infallibly degenerate into a lecture, or into something not so efficient 
as that. 

When the proper simultaneous answer has been obtained, we shall 
find employment tor individual answorin!:;. It is in comparatively rare 
cases that every child can be got to answer with ail the rest, by any 
amount of leaching skill. There are always to be^^ound a number of 
children, who from constitutional dullness, or habitual idlenes^^, cannot 
be got to keep pace with their school-fellows ; aod of course every 
teacher knows where to look for them in his own school. After every 
simultaneous answer, or»e or more of these should have his attention 
and exertionK quieki ned by a question addressed to himself; and the 
teacher should ever be on the alert to see whei e they are most needed. 
If in addition to those he should now and then select others less 
markedly deficient, or even now and then the moeadvan'^ed scholars, 
the results will he beneficial. lie will be saved from mnking too high 
an estimiile of the progress of favourite scholars ; and will now and then 
discover where he needs to be more exact or more lucid, even foi his 
most advanced pupils. 

In illu.stration we take the liberty of subjoining a specimen of what 
we desire from the lesson on the Mole, in Mr. Stovi's training system. 
The italics mark the words supplied by the chddren, and the dots indi- 
cate the places where ellipses are made. 

" When you look at a land bird and a water bird, and compare them, 
what do you notice ? A great difference in the tcay in trhich they are 
made. What was the word formerly given instead of * the way in 
which they arc made?* Try to remember. Structure. Quite right ; 
and they are made differenUy, or have a different.. .«^n/c^urd. ..be- 
cause they differ in ihuir, , .ic<fys of liring, , .or their... Who re- 
meiirbers the wonl that means ways of living? Habits. Now all sit 
upriifht and attend. When you find an anin al of a particular structure, 
what will you bo led to think about it? Thut it haa particuhir hiihilA^ 
And if you are told that a i aninal lives in an uncommon place, or has 
particular habits such as the mole, what v^ill you expect it to be? OJ 
a par ticuliir »tru dure. All will now answer me. The form or structure 
of I he animal is always well . . ^fitted to iJ.H tcay of living ... All auram. 
The habits and structure of the animal always. . .r^(/?Y6 — suit oue 
another very well,,. We will n )W hear this boy in the lowest seat 
repeat it Quite correct," 

Wq consider this as a fair specimen of the way in which a skilful 
teacher makes good each successive advance in a collective lesson ; but 
to exetnplity the varied modes in which the stcond part of the process, 
that of simplification and ilUtration, may be "conducted, we mustreler 
to the lesson as it stands in Mr. Siow's work. 

Since it is in collective lessons, both j-acred and secular, that the 
mind of the principal teacher can be brought most directly in contact 
with the understanding and moral feeling of the children, no pains 
should be spared to perfect r>ur modes of communication in such 
lessons; and we know of no instrument of collective teaching which 
rivals this in power. If in the largo circle of professional men by whom 
this publication is read, these few remarks render this mode of teaching 
better understood ; or more easdy practised, we shall feel amply repaid 
for thus putting on record the results of many years* txperience and 
careful observation. — Papers for the Schoolmaster. 

THE PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS. 

Curious properties of numbers do not lie immediately in the track 
of the mathematical investigator. There will probably, however, be a 
new light thrown on them at no distant period ; and those strange 
and beautifid laws whose uses we cannot ascertain will be justified 
even to utilitarians. 

Dr. Biooth's law, in reference to number.-; of six places, may be 
mich extended; and there is most likely some general theorem, yet 
to be discovered, on which all its extensions depend. The following, 
which (simple as they are) I do not remember to have seen any where 
enunciated, may be productive of some interest to the younger ma- 
thematical readers of the Journal of Education, 

I. Any number of eight places consisting of any four, figures re- 
peated, is dilfcible by 73 and 137. Ex gr : — 
98329832 73 = 1346984 ; 
11021102-^137=80416. 



II. Any number of eighteen places, consisting of any nine figures 
repeated, is divisible by 7, 11, 18, and 19. 

III. Any number of sixteen places, consisting of any eight figures 
repeated, is divisible by 17, &c.* 

The ** Self- proving Examples" just published by Mr. Alexander 
Ellis, i have net seen ; such a work, well executed, cannot be other- 
wise than valuable. The theory of fractions — most important of 
nnthmetical subjects — riquires copious practical illustration: and 
there are one or two fractional formulse which I have found useful for 
furnishing multitudinous examples. Ex, gr,: — 

li ^'^ i{)^ /*-f 2 

^ 5 A 14 20_ 5xG 2 
b'^'o'^'io"'" I6'*"2l"~ 7 

5 27 35 44 8x9 1 



Thus 



= *7 



^■7'^5i»'*"3ti"'"^-'*» 



5i8 
_2_ 8_ 4__ 

15 35 63 



45 



10 



■=7i 



^^«*^"» 15 35 ' 63 -l-/. + il 

vhen an even number of terms is taken and a — half (hat number. 
This formula is very serviceable with the ai<l ol Barlow's Tables of 
Squares, &c., thus: — 

18 28 29 U 



165 
100 



8i;i5 
202 
108215" 



33t)3 
2<»3 



177 



101 
'lt:21 



120l> ' 108215 164835" 
Combinati'-ns of the various fractional processes are easily managed 
by algebraic forinula3; and, as De Morgan observes, if the boy detect 
the secret, he is fit for something more difficult Indeed, it is a good 
algebraic exercise to give the detection of the formula as a problem to 
be solved. The following is an ensy instance, by no means unservi- 
ceable : — 

a 

X 1 



a 
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X 
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— MoBTiMBB CoLLiss tft English Journal of Education, 

jniscrUaQtons. 

WRITTEN EXAMIxVATIONS. 
Freqnent written reviews are among the mo<;t su:!cessful means that 
teachers can employ for securing thoroughness and accnracv of 
scholarship. Several topics are written distinctly on the blackboard, 
and the pupils are required to expand them as fully and accurately as 
possible. Each pupil is seated by himself, and furnished with pen 
and paper ; but receives no assistance, direct or indirect, fi-om either 
teacher or text- book. This mode of examining a class accomplishes at 
least three important objects at the same time. It affords a thoroiigh 
test of the pupil's knowledge of the subject ; it is one of the best 
methods of cultivating freedom and accuracy in the use of language; 
and it furnishes a valuable discipline to the pupil's mind, by throwing 
him entirely on his own resources. The task of exnmining so many 
separate written exercises, and of estimating their value, increases the 
labor of the teacher, but the gain to the pupil is mo'c than an equiva- 
lent for the extra service required. — Mass, Teacher, 



VENTILATION, 
In the process of respiration, a full grown roan draws into hia chest 
about 20 cubic inches of air; only one-fif)h of this is oxygen, and 
n«arly one-half of thin oxygen is converted into carbonic acid. Now, 
allowing fifleen inspirations per minute for a man. he will vitiate about 
three hundred cubic inches, or nearly one-sixth of a cubic foot of 
atmospheric air, and this, by mingling as it eacMpes with several 
times as nmch, renders at least two cubic feet of air unfit fi»r respira- 
tion. Now the removal of this impure air, and the bringing in of a 
conatant fresh ^uppiy* have been provided for by nature in the moi»t 
perfect manner, and it in by our ill-contrived, artiUcial arrangements 

* The followinff propei ties— for which ride Wood's Algebra— are nirloiw:— 

Any numb««r divided by 6 leaves the <.Biiie romnind»'r tvn its culw dlvirt»HlJl>y 6. 

The ditVereiice of the sqiiart^ of any two odd nunilHTS is diviMihle by 8. 

The ditlorencc of the Hquarea of any two prime numbers, above 5, is divisible 
by 2i. 

Any number of 4 digits is divisible by 7, if the first and last diipts be the same, 
and the digit in the place of handreds double that in the place of tens. 
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that the provision in defeated. The expired and ▼itiHted air, as it 
leave.-i the chest, is heated to very near the temperature of the body, 
viz., 93®, and being expanded by the heat, is specifically ligther 
than the surrounding ai«* at any ordinary temperature; it therefore 
ascends and escapes to a higher level, by the colder air pushing it 
up as it does a balloon. The place of this heated air is constantly 
supplied by the colder and denser air clo««ing in on all sities. In 
the open air, the process is perfect, because thvre is nothing to 
prevent the ecape of the vitiated air; but, in a close apartment, 
the hot sir, ri>ing up to the ceilin<i^, is prevented from escaping ; 
and gradually accumulating and becoming cooler, it dejtcends and 
ndngles with the fresh air, which occupies the lower level. We 
have thus to inhale nn atmosphere which every moment becomes 
more and n»ore impure and unfit for respiration ; iind the impuri- 
ties become increased much more rapidly by night when lantps or 
candles, or gas, is burninj^, for flame is* a rapid consumer of oxygen. 
Under these circumstances, our only chance of escape from suffoca- 
tion is in the defective workmanship of the house-carpenter; the 
crevices in the window fnimes and doors allow the foul air a partial 
exit, as may be proved by holding the flame of a candle near the top 
of a closed door, in a hot ro(mi ; it will be seen that the flame is 
powerfully drawn towards the door in the dipfction or the out-going 
currout; and o!i holdmg the flame near the bottom of the door, it 
will be blown away from the door, showing the direction of the en- 
tering current. If we stop up these crevices, by putting list round 
the windows and doors, so as to make them fit accurately, we only 
increase the evil. The first eff*ect is, that the fire will not draw^ for 
want of sufficient draught ; if the inmates can put up with a dull fire 
and a smoky atmosphere, they soon become res. less and uncomfor- 
table ; 3 oung' people get fretful and peevish, their elders irritable, 
respiration becomes impeded, a tight band appears to be drawn round 
the forehead, which some invisible hand seems to be drawing tighter 
and ti^rhter every moment; the eye-balls ache and throb, a sense of 
languor succeeds to fits of restless impatience, yawning becomes ge- 
neral, for yawning is nothing more than an efibrt of nature to get 
more air into the lungs; under these circumstances the announce- 
ment of tea is a welcome sound, the opening and shutting of the 
dotr necessary to its preparation give a vent to the foul air, the sti- 
mulus of the meal mitigates theuBuflering for a time, but before the 
hour of rest, the same causes of discomfort have been again iii active 
operation, and the family party retires for the night indis|K>sed and 
out of humour. 

But in the bedroom, the inmates are not free from the malignant 

itrA«««uoa. Tho ol o—t i tltrvrp, iW ««w4«kMte«l V»tni| atftl tilt* well c i uged win- 
dows, are sentinels which jealously guard against the approach of fresh 
air. The unconscious sleepers, at each respiration vitiate a portion 
of air, which, in obediejice to the laws of nature, rises to the ceiling, 
and would escape, if the means of escape were provided; but, in the 
absence of this, it soon shakes off those aerial wings which would 
have carried it away, and, becoming cooler and denser it descends, 
and again enters the lungs of the sleepers, who, unconsciously, inhale 
the poison. When the room has become surcharged with foul air, so 
that a portion must escape, then, and not till then, does it begin to 
escape up the chimney. Hence, many persons very properly object 
to sleeping in a room which is unprovided with a chimney ; but it is 
evident that such a ventilator is situated toQ low down to be of much 
service. If there, be no chiiijney in the room, a portion of the foul 
air escapes by forcing its way out of some of the cracks and crevices 
which serve to admit the fresh air. 

That this sketch is not overdrawn, must be evident to any one who, 
afier an early morning's walk, may have returned directly from the 
fresh morning air into The bedroom which he had left closely shut up 
an hour before. What is more disgusting than the odor of a bed-room 
in the morning ? Why is it that bo manv persons get up without feel- 
ing refreshment fiom their sleep P Why do so many persons pass 
sleepless nights? The answers to these and many other similar ques- 
tions may be frequently found in defeOtive ventilation. How much 
disease aud misery arises from this cause, it would be difiicuU to state 
with any approach to accuracy, because the causes of misery are very 
complicated. \ 

Now, as no person would consent habitually to swallow a small 
portion of liquid poison, knowing it to be such, though diluted with 
a very large portion of pure water, so it is equally unwise to consent 
habitually to inhale a small portion of gaseous poison, knowing it to 
be such, though diluted with a very large portion of pure air; and yet 
this is what the majority of persons actually do who occupy apart- 
ments unprovided with proper ventilating apparatus. — Tomlinson on 
Warming and Ventilation in Muss. Teiicker, 

THK ENGLISH A COMPOSITE LANGUAGE. 
Ill one of Mr Trench's new lectures upon words, he treats of English 
as a composite language, and enumerates certain Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persian, Turki&h, Indian, Italian, and Celtic words which are in general 



use. Among Hebrew words we have "manna," "cherub," "sab- 
bath," etc. Among Arabic words "algebra," "cypher," "zero," 
"zenith," with the chemical term* " alkali," elixir," * alcohol," and 
the names of their articles of merchandise, as "giraffe," "saffron," 
"lemon," "orange," "sherbet," "mattress," "coffee," "sugar," 
"amber," and "jasmin." From the Persians we derive the words 
"bazaar," "lilac," "azure,'' "caravan," and "pagoda;" while from 
the Turks, "tulip,' "dragoman," "(urban," and "chouse," the word 
current among Kchoolboys. To the Indians wc owe the woids " to 
bacco," ." maize," " potato," and " wigwam ;" to the Italians, " bandit," 
"charlatan," *'duenne," "pantaloon," "gazette." and "alligator;" 
while CeUio things are designated by truly Celtic words, as " bard," 
•• clan," " kilf," " reel," " pii)roch," aud " plaid." We are glad to ob- 
serve that Mr. Trench does not depreciate either the Saxon or the 
Latin portion of the English language. " Boih," he remarks, "are 
indispensable; and speaking generally without stopping todiMtingmsh 
as to subject, both are equally indispensable. Pathos, in situations 
which are homely, or at all connected with domestic affections, natur- 
ally moves by Saxon words." 



PAPER AND PAPER DUTIES. 
In 1721, it is supposed that there were but about 800,000 reams of . 
paper annually produced in Great Britain, which were equal merely 
to two thirds of the consumption. In 1780 the value of the paper 
manufactured in England alone amoanted to £800,000, the duty on 
which was £1^0,807 .9s. P^d. At that time the duty was divided into 
seven distinct classes or rates of collection. Twenty years after, when 
the mode of asse^ssment was reduced to three classes, the duly has 
risen to £315,802 4«. 8d ; in 1830, fifteen years aRer, to £619,824 7s. 
lid. ; in 1835, to £S38,82i 12s. 4rJ., or, in weight, to .0,655,287 lbs., 
which was again in fifteen years nearly doubled. The quantity of 
paper charged with excise duty in the United Kingdom in 1850 was 
no less than 141,032,474 lbs., and last year (1854) the enormous weight 
of 179,896,222 lbs. — Herring on Paper and Paper Making, 



THE NEW PALACE AT WESTMINISTER. 
In connection with the New Palace there are three towers which 
forms its most prominent features, and which, in ccnsequence of their 
great height may be seen from almost every portion of the metropolis. 
The one at the south end of the building is the magniticent Victoria 
Tower, which forms the entrance of her Majesty on the occasion of her 
visits to the House of Lords. It has a square tower, richly decorated 
iu thp Gothic «tj'le, and when completed will be 340 foot in height, or 
94 less than the height to thc'cross of St Paul's. The sides of the 
tower are 75 feet in length. The central tower is one that covers the 
grand central hall between the Houses of Lords and Commons. It is 
circular in form, 60 feet in diameter, and the top of the Ian' hem which 
surmoimts the dome is 300 feet above high water mark. The tower at 
the north end close to Westminister Bridge, is the Clock Tower, which 
when completed will be 320 feet high. Like the Victoria Tower, this 
tower is square in its construction, each side being forty feet in length, 
but it will differ from the larger tower in being surmounted by a brau- 
tifally perforated belfry spire. The tower has now reached an eleva- 
tion of about kOO feet, there yet remaining 125 feet to complete the 
work. There are ffve stories in the tower beneath that in which the 
clock will be placed. An air shaft 20 feet in diameter at the top, runs 
down the entire length of the tower, through which the supply of pure 
air is proposed to be drawn by Dr. Reid into these saHterranean cham- 
bers where it is warmed, cooled, or mixed previous to being inhaled 
by hon. members and noble lords. The floor in which the clock is in- 
tended to rest is 165 feet 7 inches above high water mark, and the 
centre of the dial plate of the clock will therefore be 182 feet 7 inches. 
Above the clock there will be a small pointed tower rising from each 
of the angles 20 feet high, while the central tower will soar to the 
height of 70 feet, and will bo surmounted by a tall vane. 



SOCIAL ADVANTAGES OP FEMALE EDUCATION. 
Due cultivation of the female mind would add greatly to the happi- 
uess of males, and still more to that of females. Time rolls on, and 
when youth and beauty vanish, a ffne lady who never entertained a 
thought into which an admirer did not enter, finds in herself a lamen- 
table void, occasioning discontent and peevishness. But a woman who 
has merit, improved by a virtuous and refined education, retains in her 
decline an inffuence over the men, more flattering even than that of 
beauty ; she is the delight of her freinds as formerly of her admirers. 
Admirable would be the eff*ects of such refined edcication, contribu- 
ting no less to public good than to private happiness. A man, who at 
present must degrade himself into a fop or a coxccmb in order to 
please the women, would soon discover that their favoi^ is not to be 
gained but by exerting every manly talent in public and in private 
life : the two sexes, instead of corrupting each other would be rivals 
in the race of rirtue : mutual esteem woald bo to each a school of 
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urbanitj ; and mutual dewre of pleasing would give smoothness to their 
bebaTiour, delicacy to their sentiments, and tenderness to their pas- 
sions. Marrietl women in particular, destined by nature to t*»ke the 
lead in educating their children, would no longer be the greatest ob- 
struction to good education by their ignorance, frivolity, and disorderly 
manner of living. — Lord Kaimes. 

(Cborational ^nttUigrnrr. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 

TnS CLOSING KNELLER-UALL HORlfAL SCHOOL. 

This important training college U about to be closed. It was an inscitution 
well sitaated for salubriousnesa and proximity to the metropolis, well pro- 
Tidedtfirith educational appliances, conducted by a gentleman of such 
acquirements and energy as Mr. Temple, and seconded by talented assistants, 
opeu also nearly gratuitously to students of ordinary diligence. We need 
Dot however, look very far for the causes of failure in regard to the number 
of studmts trained; and that is the only defect urged against Kneller-hall. 
It has trained a staff of teachers thoroughly efficient for the discharge of 
their duties ; indeed, this normal college has distinguished itself among the 
moat successful for results in the work of training. Most of the teachers 
from Kneller-hall filled their intended positions as teachers in reformatory 
and union schools. A legal agreement on the part of the student to con- 
tinue not less than five years in his special vocation was proposed, but in 
only one instance, we believe, enrorced. The feeling of gratitude for such 
an education does not appear, however, to have been strong enough to 
induce many of these teachers to continue in their vocation for the specified 
number of years. How was this ? Simply, we apprehend, from the absence 
of any attractions and the presence of much that was repulsive in the union 
schools to which they were sent. However reprehensible, indeed, may be 
the desertion of the object for which these students were specially trained, 
we do not see why tliey should be judged more severely than the young 
men from other normal schools, as the education in most of these institutions 
has been nearly as gratuitous as at Kneller-hall; and the vast number of 
teachers who have been trained, but have reliuquiahed the vocation, is indeed 
astonishing. The records of our largest educational societies prove that for 
one teacher who continues In the profession, twenty have left it. The cause 

of this is as ObVlOaa ao tJif** ^» 4*»« <l»wii iiiu » i o n of -homllWUlU-^rWBYviS; fhey 

emn get a better living in other employtnent*. Lawyers, doctors, and clergy- 
men generally remain in their professions. It would really be absurd to 
to expect schoolmasters, more than any other class, to possess a monopoly 
of self-devotion and any other self denying virtues. A few years ago it was 
a subject of just complaint that the education of pauper children was truly 
lamentable and discreditable. Surely voluntary effort and local self-govern- 
ment had plenty of time to remedy this evil. We believe that it was owing 
to the Government that the necessity for any education to these neglected 
pauper childacn was insisted on. At first indeed, Government interfered as 
fittle as possible, and merely required the guardians of a union to select a 
schoolmaster. In many cases these gentlemen appear to have made such 
a selection ou the ground of tti-competency. Under sach circumstances we 
need not be surprised that the Government Inspectors found the education 
of the poor little ones to be painfully ludicrous. Better schoolmasters were 
indispensable ; there was no hope of these being forthcoming, from the 
paucity of numbers that attended the then indifferent normal schools. 
Government was thus driven to devise some expedient for the supply of 
teachers : Kneller-hall was for this purpose established, and was perfectly 
successful in training efficient schoolmasters for the special service of unions 
and reformatory schools. It was soon found that there would be a consider- 
able waste of teaching power and expenditure in confining an efficient 
schaolmaster to the teaching of some twenty or thirty children of a single 
union, an.% for this as well as other important reasons, the formation of 
Urge district schools was contemplated, in which children from several unions 
might be collected, aitd not only economically taught, but effectually removed 
from the contaminating influences of adult paupers. This most essential 
part of the plan was never carried out, and hence thefaliureof Kneller hall. 
The sooner, however, we have courage to look at one fact, not merely from 
the example of lonelier Hall but from the general practice, the better — that 
unless all classes of elementary schoolmasters be paid very much better than 
at present, there will be but little hope of the worthy and talented members 
remaining in a profession to which we owe so much more of honour as well 
as of emolument than wo now give. 



UNITED STATES. 

ISTIMATI or MONEYS TO Bl RAISED FOB SCHOOLS IN 1856. 

The Board of Education have submitted an estimate of moneys required 
for our common Khools for 1866. The following are extracts : — 

It is provided that the Board of Supervisors shall raise annually, by tax, 
an amount sufficient to support the state common schools, and also one- 
twentieth of one per cent, of the value of the real and personal property 
of the city. 

The estimates of the several bills thus provided for, are as follows : — 

Ist. The amount apportioned from the Common School Fund of the State 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction ; and it is shown in the 
notice to the County Clerk to amount to $132,71 1 68 

2d. An amount to be raised by tax equal to the sum specified 
in the said notice of the State Superintendent ot Public In- 
struction to the County Clerk 132,711 68 

8d. A sum equal to one-twentieth of one per cent, of the real 
and personal property in the City of New York, liaulo to be 
assessed thereon $243,499 00 

Total 1608,922 86 

The sum of $608,922 86 is the amount provided by law, without the 
action of the Board of Education, for the purposes of common school instrnc- 
tion. In addition to these, the sixteenth section provides that the Board of 
Supervisors shall also raise and collect at the same time, and iu the same 
manner, such additional sum or sums as the Board of Education shall have 
reported to be necessary for the purposes mentioned in the first subdivision 
of the thu'd section of chapter 886 of the laws of 1861. 

This Board, therefore reports, that the whole number of pupils who have 
actually and been taught in the schools entitled to participate in the ap- 
portionment during the preceding year, is 128,608, which at four dolUi-s 
each pupil, amounts to $514,432. This added to the amount provided by 
the fifteenth section of the said act, makes $1,028,364 86, as the aggHftgate 
sum allowed by law to be raised for school purposes for the year 1866. 

Under the provisions of the third section the Board of Edacation proceeds 
to report to the Board of Supervisors and to the finance commissioners^ in 
accordance with the seventeenth section of the amended charter of 1868, 

_ 4i1i«b til LI u win \j\j 1U4UI1V1I iluilu^ il«« -jcai lOcIO fk/r It m |iui ptiox. xjf Tlff^nffng 

current annual expenses of public instruction in said city, to wit: 

For Teachers* Salary , . .$476,000 

For support of Free Academy '. . . . 43,000 

For support of Normal Schools 10,000 

For support of Evening Schools. 80,000 

For salaries of Superintendents, Clerks, and Assis- 

tants , 19,000 

For rent 10,000 

For repairs of the Free Academy 2,000 

For incidental expenses of Ward Schools 76,000 

For books, stationery and supplies 80,000 

$744,000 00 

For purchasing, leasing and procuring sites, for erecting build- 
ings, enlarging and repairing the buildings and promises 
under the charge of the Board of Education, and for the Sup- 
port of Schools which shall have been organised since the 
last annual apportionment of the school moneys made by 

the Board 119,864 86 

For deficiencies in the moneys of the Board of Education, to 
meet the expenses of the School system for the years 1863 
and 1 864 1 60,000 00 

Total $1,023,864 86 

The above sum of $1,013,864 86 comprises the whole eslimatied amount 
of money required for school purposes by the Board of Education Tor the 
year 1 866. — i^. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 

PBOPLE^S COLLEGE. 

The City of Troy has subscribed $110,000 to endows College for the 
People, to be built in that city, and $64,000 additional has been subscribed 
in other parts of the State It is necessarily to raise the sum to two hundred 
thousand doUafa before regarding the enterprise as complete, as it is inten- 
ded to make the Institution second to none in the Union. This enterprise 
originated with the Methodists, but gentlemen of all denominations of 
Christians share in its benefits, and contribute to its funds. The President 
is Hiram Slocum, Esq., of Troy, and the leading men in the various congre- 
gations at Troy are among the Board of Directors sod officers. 
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RgV. DR. LIYIMOSTON'S AFBICAH RXfiBABCUKS. 

Our etUerpminj; midsionery hiu, since the early part of 1858, been en- 
gaged OH hU fourth tour of -exploration in the interior of Africa. Arrivini? 
at the town of the chief Sekeletu. on the river Linyanti, in September of 
that year, he pruceeled in a north-westerly direction, itt company with a 
detachment of th« followers of that chit-f, in search of an outlet on the west 
coast, and afiep sunnoanting great difficulties and hardships, he at length 
rertcheUSt. Paul de Loanda.at the end o( May, 1864. Here Dr. Livingston 
Wrts ent.M't lined with the ^n^nteitt kindness and hospitality by her Majesty's 
commissioner, E. Gabriel, Esq., an<i throughout the territories bord<:i-ing on 
the west coast, suhji-ct to the crown ot Portugal, be was also treated by the 
auMiorities with^the n'mosi conf)iderHtion and respect. In consequence of 
the loss ol some of Dr. Livingston's letters, by the wreck of the vessel in 
which they were despatched, the detailed account of his extended journey 
has not come to hand. In his last communication he announces his inten- 
tion to traverse the country in an opposite direction, in the hope of reaching 
the eant eoa t at Quiliinane, and, by that route, to .tak« ship for England. — 
Evangelical Magazine, 

I.KVKL OF THE TWO OCBAN8. 

The popular notion which has so long prevailed that the Atlantic Ocean 
wad many feet higher than the Pacific at tlie Isthmus of Panama, has been 
formally exploded. Colonel Totten has decided, after a series of careful tidal 
observations, taken at Panama aiid Aspinal Bay, and connected by accurate 
levels along tiie line of railroad, that t» e mean height of the two oceans is 
exactly the same, although owing to the difference iu the rise of tide of both 
places, there are of courite, times when one of the oceans is higher or lower 
than the othet ; but their mean level, that is to say, their height at half-tide, 
is now proved to be exactly the same. — BelfaH Journal. 

DKATH OP PROTRSBOR JOnNSTON. 

The Durham (England) Chronicle says : — Prof. Johnston was bom at 
Paisley, somewhere about the year 1796. From this town he was trans- 
ferred^ while very young, to Manchester, where his father continued to re- 
side for a few years, but afterward returned to Scotland, and settled at Kil- 
marnock. Thrown upon his own resources at an earlj age, the yooth com- 
menced the battle of life with characteristic courage and resolve. He en- 
tered the UntverKitv of Glaiigow,8Upporting himself for some time by private 
tuition. In 1825 ho opened a school at Durham, and in the year 1830 mar- 
ried one of the d.iughters of the late Thomas Ridley, Esq., of Park End 
Thus posessed •>f a competent income, he resolved to gratify a taste for 
chemistry, which ha<^ now acquired predominatifig force, and for this pur- 
pose he chose Berzelius as his preceptor, and visited Sweden to study under 
that (telebrated man. _ 

TTpon The ftymtrtatton ot tTiB^iyrr mm ii ^t H ^wBi cy tn- iood,'TneTCR(iertinip m 
Chemistry and Mineralogy was bestowed upon Mr. Johnston; and this 
appointment was retained until the period of his decease.— Except during 
term time, however, he continued to reside in the neighborhood of Edin- 
burgh, and in the year 1848 he was elected^ chemist to the Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. When the society was dissolved, he made Durham his 
domicile. Most of his substantive productions relate to the chemistry of 
agriculttiro. Without enumerating them fully, we may refer to the **Lectures 
on Agricultural Chemistrv and Geology," and to the "Catechism" of the 
same sciences, as the more celebrated of his works in this department. Of 
the latter, thirty-three editions have been published in England alone. It 
has been translated into nearly every language of Europe, and has been sown 
broadcast in America. 

Rarely, perhaps, has a scientific man travelled so far or so rapidly. 
Among his less profe<ion«l productions, the ** Notes on North America" 
should be m ntioned with respect But the moat attractive of his compo- 
sitions is " The Chemistry of Common Life" It is also the most recent. In 
addiiion to these publications, the Professor contributed occasionally to the 
Edinburgh Review ; and frequently to Blackwood's Magaeine. Professor 
Johnston's last illness was somewhat rapid, and his death to many unex- 
pected. He had been on the continent for several months, and was about 
to return to E gland, when he caught cold, liut without apprehending any 
serious results. Scarcely, however, had he reached Durham when symptoms 
of hemorrhage iu the lungs appeared, and he died September 18, 1866, to 
the age ol 69. 

JtNNUAL USmiia OP THK OANADE^H IMSTITUTR. 

The Annual Meeting of the Canadian Institute was held in their rooms, 
in York Chambers, on Saturday evening last. The Chair was occupied by 
the laie President, the Hon. Sir Jchn Beverley Robinson, Bart. After the 
ordinary routine businss was transacted, Professor Wilson, of University 
Ci»llege, at the request of the President reai the Annual Report. Whilst 
the halloting for the new officers of the Institute was proceeding, some in- 
teresti .g remarks *' On points in the Natural History of the Leech," were 
made by ProfeS8«M Bovell, of Trinity College ; and a carefully prepared paper 
on ** A specimen of the Proteus of the Lakes," was read by J. G. Hodgins, 
E q., Deputy Superintendent of Education. Several specimens of this rep- 
tile were exhibited. A committee was appointed to examine into its claims 
to bo considered a new species, peculiar to' the Canadian Lakes ; and we 
inav have something to add in regard to this curioua creature at a future 
time. The following is the list of the Office bearers for the Session 1865-6 : 

Fresicknt^GeorgQ William Allan, Esq. 

Ut VicePrendent—FrofwaoT J. Bovell, Trinity College. 



2nd Vice-Pretfident'^lL A. Meredith, Esq. 
7V<'a«Mr«r— Dalrymplo Crawford, Esq. 
Jtecording Secretary^V. W. Cumberland, Esq. 
Oorrespottding Secretary—ThomiM Henning, Esq. 
Librarian — ^ndford Fleming, Esq. 

Curator of Mtuewn— Fro feasor E. Chapman, University College. 
C7oMn<?t7— Professor Wilson, Professor Croft, Protessor Chorrlraan, Trof. 
Hind, Samuel Thompson, Es^q., and Oliver Mo watt, Esq. — Globe, 



^r^artmctttal Hoticrs. 



To Municipal and School Corporations in Upper Canada, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRAELBS. 

The Chief Superintendent of Schools is prepared to ap- 
portion one hundred per cent, upon all sums which sl^ be 
raised from local sources by Municipal Councils and School 
Corporations, fur the establishment or increase of PuMic Libra- 
ries in Upper Canada, under the regulations provided according 
to law. 

In selecting from the Q-eneral and Supplementary Catalogues, 
parties will be particular to give merely the catalogue number 
of the book required, and the department from which it is se- 
lected. To give the names of books without their number and 
department, (as is frequently done,) causes great delay in the 
selection and despatch of a library. The list should be written 
on a distinct sheet of paper from the letter, and attested by the 
corporate seal and signature of the Trustees ; or by the cor- 
porate seal and signature of the B^eve or Clerk of the Muni^ 
cipalities applying for libraries. 

SCHOOL MAPS AND APPARATUS. 

The Legislature having granted annually, from the commence- 
ment of 1855, a sufficient sum of money to enable this 
Department to supply Maps and Apparatus (not text-books) 
to Grammar and Common Schools, upon the same terms as 
i^^w^y B^oka arATiowiiiniplied to Trustces and Municipalities, 
the Chief Superintendent of Schools will be happy to add one 
hundred per cent, to any sura or sums, not less than five dollars, 
transmitted to the Department ; and to forward Maps, Appara- 
tus, Charts and Diagrams to the value of the amount thus 
augmented, upon receiving a list of the articles required by the 
Trustees. In all cases it will be necessary for any person, 
acting on behalf of the Trustees, to enclose or present a written 
authority to do so (upon a form which will be ^nished upon 
application), verified by the corporate seal of the Trustees. A 
selection of arti(;les to be sent can always be made by the 
Department, when so desired. 

THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMASTER, 

A MONTHLY READER FOU SCHOOL AND HOME INSTRUCTION. 
Ediied by 0. A. Calkins and A. R. Phippkn. The objects of thi« 
Magazine are to supply wants long felt by Teachers : first, a Monthly Claas 
Reader, coinuig with romething new and Intereetins, each month to awak- 
en a fresh snd deeper interest in the reading exercisea. Secondly, new 
Speeches and Diuloguea for School Declamation. Third, a Magazine that 
will more intimately unite the Instruction o( School with reading in the 
family, while it stimulates youth to self-improvement. Every school ind 
family should have it.— Terms: |1,00, a year in advance. Teachers 
wantiid in every Town to act as Agents. Apply at once, Poj*t-paid, to 

ROBINSON & RICHAKD90N, 
Publishers, 119, Waphinpton strc et, Boston. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Journal of Jtkhtcalion lor one Hall- 
penny per word, which may be remitted in postage sl^srups, or oiherwiae, 

TERMS : For a single copy of the Journal of £ducaliony 68. per annum; 
back vols, neatlv stitched, supplied on the same terms. AU subscriptions to 
commence with the January number, and payment in advance must in aU 
•ases accompany the order. Single numbers, 7 id. each. 

tar" All communications to be addressed to Mr. J. Geor«« Hodoiwb, 

ToaoKTO : Printed by Loyxll & Qibsoh , Comtr of Ywige and Mtlinda StntU^ 
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